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The  general  aims  and  intentions  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  were  stated  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  I.,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  The  work  now  appears  before  the  public  in  a  complete 
form.  The  large  demand  for  it,  which  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing, 
not  only  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  of  America,  but  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  shows  that  on  the  whole  the  book  has  fulfilled  the 
intentions  with  which  it  started.  Shortcomings  there  will  always  be  in 
a  work  of  this  description,  arising  from  inexperience,  from  the  progress 
of  the  general  subject,  or  from  deaths  of  old  musicians  and  aiTivals  of 
new  ones  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  th^se  have  been  met  by  the  Appendix 
promised  at  the  outset.  For  this  very  important  part  of  the  undertaking 
the  Editor  has  secured  the  able  co-operation  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title-page  of  Volume  IV.,  and  who  has  been  of 
signal  assistance  to  him  in  a  very  trying  portion  of  his  work.  To  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland,  and 'to  all  the  other  contributors  to  the  Dictionary,  who 
have  so  successfully  and  so  cheerfully  laboured  throughout  the  long 
course  of  its  publication,  the  Editor  here  returns  his  heai*tfelt  thanks  for 
their  valuable  assistance;  and  embraces  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
pride  and  pleasure  at  having  had  the  aid  of  so  distinguished  an  array 
of  workers.  To  the  publishers  he  offers  his  sincere  acknowledgements 
for  much  patience,  and  many  a  friendly  act. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  special  articles  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  where  all  have  been  written  with  such  devotion 
and  intelligence ;  but  the  Editor  cannot  help  mentioning,  amongst  many 
others,  the  long  articles  on  Schumann,  Spontini,  and  Weber,  by  Dr.  Spitta 
of  Berlin ;  on  Sonata,  Symphony,  and  Variations,  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry ; 
on  Song,  by  Mrs.  Edmond  Wodehouse ;  on  Scotish  Music,  by  Mr.  J.  Muir 
Wood;  on  Wagner,  by  Mr.  Dannreuther;  on  the  Organ,  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins ;  the  Piano  by  Mr.  Hipkins ;  the  Violin  by  Mr.  Payne ;  and 
those  on  Schools  of  Composition,  and  other  historical  subjects,  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Bockstro. 

A  copious  Index  of  the  whole  four  volumes  has  been  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Wodehouse,  and  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  separate  volume. 

39  Bedford  Street^  Covent  Gabdks, 
Easter,  1889. 
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SUMEB  IS  ICUMEN  IN  (catUinued  from 
trol.  iiL  p.  768). 

WliOe  receiTing  with  due  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writen  already  quoted,  we  cannot  but 
fieel  thaty  in  moat  caaes,  their  authority  is  weak- 
oiedy  almost  to  worthlessness,  by  the  certainty 
that  it  rests  on  evidence  oollected  entirely  at 
seoond-band.  Neither  Forkel,  de  GouasemaJcer, 
nor  AmbroSy  ever  saw  the  original  document; 
their  statements,  therefore,  tend  rather  to  confuse 
than  to  enlighten  the  enquirer.  Still,  great  as 
are  the  anomalies  with  which  the  subject  is  but- 
rounded,  we  do  not  believe  them  to  be  izreoon- 
cileable.  Some  critics  have  trusted  to  the  peculiar 
cofunteipoint  of  the  Bota,  as  the  only  safe  guide 
to  its  probable  antiquity.  Others  have  laid 
greater  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  its  melody. 
We  believe  .that  the  one  quality  can  only  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
student  who  considers  them  separately,  and  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  caligraphy  of  the 
MS.,  stands  but  a  slender  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  We  propose  to  call  attention  to  each 
of  these  three  points,  beginning  with  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  important  of  all — the  cha- 
iBCter  and  condition  of  the  MS. 

I.  The  style  of  the  handwriting  corresponds 
■o  closely  with  that  in  common  use  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  13th  centuiy  that  no  one 
accustomed  to  the  examination  of  English  MSS. 
of  that  period  can  possibly  mistake  it.  So  positive 
are  the  indications,  on  this  point,  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick Madden — one  of  the  most  learned  palso- 
graphen  of  the  present  century— did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  own  conviction,  in  terms  which 
leave  no  room  for  argument.  *  The  whole  is  of 
the  thirteenth  oentory,'  he  says,  *  except  some 
writing  on  ft  15-17.  And,  in  a  later  note, 
oomparing  this  MS.  with  the  'Cartulary  of 
Beadinff  *  (MSS.  Cott  Vesp.  E.  v.),  he  states  his 
hel&ei  wai,  <in  all  probability,  tiie  earlier  por* 
tifln  of  this  volume — i.e,  that  which  contains 
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the  Rota—'  was  written  in  the  Abbey  of  Read- 
ing, about  the  year  1 340.*  ^  The  present  libra- 
rian, Mr.  £.  Maunde  Thompson,  unhesitatingly 
endorses  Shr  F.  Madden's  judgment;  and  the 
Paheographical  Society  has  also  corroborated  it, 
in  oonneciion  with  an  autotype  factimUe — Part 
Vni,  Plate  135  (Lond.  1878)— referred  to  the 
year  1340. 

Fortunately  the  MS.  is  in  such  perfect  pre- 
servation that  the  corrections  made  during  its 
preparation  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  a  few 
places,  the  ink  used  for  the  Antiphon  on  the 
prec^ng  page  can  be  seen  through  the  vellum : 
but,  apart  from  the  spots  traceable  to  this  cause, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  evident 
erasures,  clearly  contemporary  with  the  original 
handwriting,  and  corrected  by  the  same  hand, 
and  in  the  same  ink.  The  second  note  on  Stave  i 
was  originally  an  F.  The  first  and  second  notes 
on  Stave  4  were  originally  two  Gs;  the  fourth 
note  was  a  D;  and  the  fifth,  a  C.  Between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  notes,  in  the  same  Stave, 
there  are  traces  of  a  D,  and  also  of  an  F :  the  D 
has  certainly  been  erased  to  make  room  for  the 
present  notes;  the  appearance  of  the  F  is  pro- 
duced by  a  note  showing  through,  from  the 
opposite  side.  The  eighth  note  on  this  Stave  was 
an  E.  Over  the  lilgature  which  immediately 
follows,  there  are  traces  of  a  C ;  and,  towards  the 
end  of  this  Stave,  a  last  erasure  has  been  made, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  solitary  black  square 
note.'  The  marks  which  show  Uirough  the  vel- 
lum are  to  be  found  near  the  beginning  of  Stave 
3,  and  in  several  other  places.  NeiUier  these, 
nor  the  erasures,  are  to  be  seen  in  our  facnmiUt 
though  traces  of  both  may  be  found  in  die  auto- 
type of  the  Palnographical  Society. 

a.  The  mixed  character  of  the  Part -Writing 
has  puzzled  many  an  able  commentator ;  for,  side 
by  side  with  passages  of  rudest  Discant,  it  exhibits 

1  Sm  toI.  UL  p^  Ma  (note):  aodTSBft  (ooto). 
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progroooionfl  which  might  well  have  passed  un- 
oensuied  in  the  fiEir  Uter  days  of  Palestrina. 
The  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  a4th  bars^  are  iu 
Strict  Two-Part  Counterpoint  of  the  Firat  and 
Second  Order,  of  iireproachable  purity.'  But, 
in  passing  horn  the  9th  to  the  loth,  and  from 
the  13th  to  the  14th  bars,  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  First  Cardinal  Rule  *  results  in  the  form- 
ation of  Consecutive  Fifths  between  the  First 
and  Third  Cantus  Parts,  in  the  one  case,  and 
between  the  Second  and  Fourth  Gantus,  in  the 
other.  The  same  Rule  is  broken,  between  Cantus 
n,  and  Bassus  I,  in  passing  from  bar  17  to  bar 
18 ;  and,  in  ban  37,  38,  39,  a  similar  infraction 
of  the  Rule  produces  no  less  than  three  Con- 
secutive Fifths  between  Cantus  I,  and  Bassus  II. 
Between  bun  2g  and  30,  Cantus  I  and  II  sing 
Consecutive  Unisons ;  and  the  error  is  repeated, 
between  bars  33, 34,  by  Cantus  II  and  Cantos  III, 
simultaneously  with  Consecutive  Fifths  between 
both  these  Parts  and  Cantus  I.  Similar  fitults 
are  repeated,  as  the  Rota  proceeds,  with  per- 
sistent regularity. 

Now,  the  smooth  progressions  shown  in  the 
4tb,  8th,  and  a4th  bars,  are  as  stringently  for- 
bidden in  the  Diaphonia  of  the  nth  and  12th 
centuries,  as  the  Consecutive  Fifths  in  bars  37, 
38,  and  39,  are  in  the  Counterpoint  of  the  15th 
and  1 6th,  or  even  in  that  of  tne  14th  century. 
To  which  of  these  epochs,  then,  are  we  to  refer 
the  Rota  t  The  peculiarity  of  the  Part- Writing 
clearly  affords  us  no  means  whatever  of  answer- 
ing the  question,  but  is  calculated  rather  to  mi»- 
lead  than  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  point  at 
issue. 

3.  Turning  from  the  Part-Writing  to  the  Me- 
lody, wefind  this  pervaded  by afreedom  of  rhytJmi, 
a  merry  graceful  swing,  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  any  kind  of  Pdyphonio  Music  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Fa-Uu  peculiar  to  the  later  decads  of 
the  1 6th  century — to  which  decads  no  critic  has 
ever  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  refer  the  Rota. 
But,  this  flowing  rhythm  is  not  at  all  in  advance 
of  many  a  Folk-Song  of  quite  unfrithomable 
antiquity.  The  merry  grace  of  a  popular 
melody  is  no  proof  of  its  late  origin.  The 
dates  of  such  melodies  are  so  uncertain,  that 
the  element  of  Chronolofly  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  been  eliminated  from  the  history  of 
the  earlier  fenns  of  National  Music  In  most 
oases,  the  original  Poetiy  and  Music  owed  their 
or^o,  in  all  probability,  to  the  same  heart  and 
voice.  The  melodies  were  not  composed,  but 
inspired.  If  the  verses  to  which  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  existence  were  light  and  trip- 
ping, so  were  they.  If  the  verses  were  gloomy, 
the  melodies  naturally  corresponded  with  them. 
And,  because  their  authors,  however  unskilled 
they  might  be  in  the  Theory  of  Mnsio^  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  hearing  Church  Melodiea 
sunff  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  thev  naturally 
confermed,  in  most  cases,  to  the  UmaMj  of  those 
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venerable  scales.  We  believe  the  Melody  of  the 
Rota  to  be  an  inspiration  of  this  kind — a  FoUk" 
Song,  pur  et  $imple,  in  the  Transposed  Ionian 
Mode,  owing  its  origin  to  the  author  either  of 
the  Ehiglish  or  the  Latin  verses  to  which  it  is 
wedded. 

Now,  some  Folk-Songs  of  great  antiquity 
possess  the  rare  and  very  curious  peculiarity  of 
falling  into  Canon  of  their  own  accord.  An 
old  version  of  '  Drops  of  brandy '  forms  a  very 
fair  Canon  in  the  unison  for  two  voices.  In  the 
days  of  Madame  Stockhausen,  three  independent 
Swiss  melodies  were  accidentally  found  to  fit 
together  in  the  same  way,  and  were  actually 
published  in  the  form  of  an  English  Round, 
which  soon  became  very  popular. 

The  melody  of  the  Rota — ^if  we  are  right  in 
believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  Folk-Song — possesses 
tUs  quuity  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  What 
more  probable,  then,  than  that  a  light-hearted 
voung  Postulant  should  troll  it  forth,  on  some 
orighb  May-morning,  during  the  hour  of  recrea- 
tion f  That  a  second  Novice  should  chime  in,  a 
little  later  f  That  the  effect  of  the  Canon  should 
be  noticed,  admired,  and  experimented  upon,  until 
the  Brethren  found  that  four  of  them  could  sing 
the  tune,  one  after  the  other,  in  very  pleasant 
Harmony!  There  must  have  been  many  a 
learned  Discantor  at  Reading,  capable  of  modi- 
^ring  a  note  or  two  of  the  melody,  here  and 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  making  its  phrases  fit 
the  more  smoothly  together.  So  learned  a  mu- 
sician would  have  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
adding  the  pes,  as  a  support  to  the  whole — ^and 
the  thing  was  done.  The  Harmony  suggested, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  a  veritable  *  Dutch  Con- 
cert,* became  a  Round,  or  Canon,  of  the  kind 
proved,  by  Mr.  Chappcll's  opportune  discovery 
of  the  Latin  pun  [see  voL  iii.  p.  768  a],  to  have 
been  already  familiar  to  English  ears ;  for  which 
very  reason  it  was  all  the  more  likely,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  to  have  been  indebted  for  its 
confection  to  a  happy  accident. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is,  of  course,  purely 
hypotheticaL  We  ao  not,  however,  make  it 
with  the  intention  of  evading  a  grave  chrono- 
logical  difficulty  by  a  mere  idle  guess.  The 
influence  exercised,  by  the  point  we  are  consider- 
ing, upon  the  history  of  Mediaeval  Music  in 
generaX  and  that  of  the  Early  English  School  in 
particular,  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  the 
element  of  conjecture  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place  in  any  chain  of  reasoning  professing  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  an  enigma  which  has  puz- 
zled the  best  Musical  Antiquaries  of  the  age. 
We  venture,  therefore,  to  propose  no  conjectural 
theory,  but  simply  to  epitomise  the  results  of  a 
long  course  of  study  which  has  rendered  the 
Reaiding  MS.  as  iamlliar  to  us  as  our  own 
handwriting ;  submitting  it  to  our  readers  with 
all  possible  deliberation,  as  a  means  of  accounting 
for  oertain  peculiarities  in  the  Rota  wlbich  would 
otherwise  remain  inexplicable.  It  aooouots  for 
a  freedom  of  melody  immeasurablv  in  advance 
of  that  attained  by. the  best  Pijyphonists  of 
the  15th  century,  whether  in  the  Flemi#h  or 
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Italian  School.  It  aooonnts  for  the  tmucription, 
IB  »  handwri^ng  of  the  13th  century,  of  pro- 
grouons  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  Boholastio 
aothority  until  the  15th  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  admixture,  with  these,  of  other  proffres- 
wns,  which.  In  ^e  15th  century,  womd  have 
been  peremptorQv  forbidden;  in  other  words, 
it  aooomits  for  simaltaneoas  obedience  to  two 
diB&ict  0>des  of  Law  diametrically  opposed  to 
eiflh  other;  two  systems  of  Plurt- Writing  which 
nerer  were,  «nd  never  oould,  by  any  possibility 
be^  mnaltaneonsly  enforced — ▼iz.the  Law  of  Gomi* 
tenoint,  whioh^  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
Made  the  approach  to  a  Perfect  Concord  in 
Smflar  Motion ;  and  that  of  Diaphonia,  which, 
m  the  nth  and  lath,  practically  enjoined  it, 
Ij  employing  no  other  Intervals  than  doubled 
Foarths,  Fifus,  and  Octaves.  It  accounts  for  the 
enrares  to  which  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion; placing  them  in  the  light  of  improvements, 
nther  than  that  of  necessary  corrections.  More- 
over, it  acoomits,  with  still  greater  significance, 
for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  absence  of  a  whole 
utaj  of  familiar  progressions,  conventional  forms 
of  ornamentation,  CSadenoes  true,  fidse,  plain, 
«^^^"^f**fd,  modal,  or  medial,  and  of  Licences  in- 
omnerable,  which,  after  the  substitution  of  Coun* 
torpoint  for  Discant,  never  failed  to  present  them- 
•dTfls,  at  every  turn,  in  Polyphonic  compositions 
of  everykind,  produced  in  every  School  in  Eu- 
rope. These  anomalies  have  not  been  accounted 
fcr  by  any  critic  who  has  hitherto  treated  the 
subject  Yet,  surely,  those  who  doubt  the  antiquity 
of  theRota,  on  the  ground  of  its  advanced  construc- 
tion, owe  us  some  explanation  as  to  the  presence 
of  this  advanced  style  in  oertidn  passages  only. 
We  sorely  need  some  information  as  to  how  it 
ame  to  pass  that  the  piece  was  written  in  three 
&tinct  styles:  two,  of  part-writing,  separated  by 
n  interval  of  two  or  three  centuries,  at  least ; 
and  QOie,  of  melody,  which,  if  not  the  result  of  an 
inspired  Folk-Soikg>  of  remotest  antiquity,  must 
bring  us  down  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  in- 
vention of  Monodia  in  the  17th  century.  Our 
theory,  if  admissible  at  all,  explains  all  these 
things.  A  leuned  Musician,  deliberately  in- 
tending to  write  a  Canon  for  six  voices,  would, 
had  he  Uved  in  the  lath  century,  have  adopted 
the  style  observable  in  bars  57, 38,  and  59,  as  that 
of  the  entire  composition.  Another,  flourishing 
is  the  15th  century,  would  have  confined  himself 
to  that  shown  in  bars  4,  6.  8,  and  34.  But, 
thoi^h  the  later  tenant  would  never  have  passed 
the  Fifths  and  Octaves,  the  earlier  one,  luui  he 
posMsoed  sufficient  natural  genius  to  enable  him 
to  rise  above  ihe  pedantry  of  the  age,  would 
niely  have  excused  a  great  deal  of  what  he 
considered,  and  taught,  to  be  licence.  Finding 
that  a  Popular  Melody  of  the  day  fitted  together, 
m  certain  places,  in  a— to  his  ear — delightful 
mnnaslaM  of  similar  Perfect  Concords,  he  would 
Muely  have  forgiven  certain  other  passages  which 
defied  his  ndes,  but,  judged  by  his  natural  in- 
iliaolk  cUd  not  'sound  bad.'  Whether  John  of 
Fotnaete  did  really  oonstruot  the  Rota  on  this 
principle^  «r  not,  we  can  never  know  for  oer- 
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tain :  but,  since  the  acddebt  we  have  suggested 
certainly  has  happened,  and  been  turned  to 
advantaige  in  other  cases,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  happened  before,  in  that  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

The  feet  that  no  other  English  Rota  of  equal 
antiquity  with  this  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light,  proves  nothing.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  can  find  no  similar  examples,  but,  that  even 
this  one  should  have  escaped  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  devastated  our  Cathedral  and 
Monastic  libraries,  firsts  during  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
course  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Moreover,  we 
must  not  foiget  that  the  Reading  MS.,  though  it 
contains  only  one  Rota,  contains  no  less  than 
three  Latin  Antiphons,  two  for  three  Voicea, 
and  one  for  ^four;  and  that  the  Chaucer  MS.,' 
of  very  little  later  date,  contains  several  Compo- 
sitions for  two  Voices,  all  tending  to  prove  the 
early  date  at  which  the  Art  of  Polyphonic  Com- 
position was  cultivated  in  England.* 

These  suggestions  are  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inviting  discussion ;  and,  should  any 
new  light  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  in  the 
meantioie,  it  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  article 

on  VlLLANXLLA.  [W.  S.  R.] 

SUPERTONIC.  The  second  note  of  the  scale 
upwards,  as  D  in  the  key  of  C.  It  is  brought 
into  much  prominence  in  modem  music  as  the 
dominant  note  of  the  dominant  key.  The  strong 
tendem^  to  find  the  chief  balance  and  antithesJa 
in  that  Key,  and  to  introduce  the  second  subject 
of  a  movement  in  it,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to 
make  for  that  point  even  in  the  progress  of  a 
period,  necessarily  throws  much  stress  upon  the 
root-note  of  the  harmony  which  leads  most 
directly  to  its  tonic  harmony,  and  this  is  the  domip 
nant  m  Uie  new  key  or  supertonio  of  the  original 
one.  It  has  consequently  become  so  femiliar, 
that  its  major  chord  and  the  chord  of  the  minor 
seventh  buUt  upon  it»  although  chromatic,  are 
freely  used  as  part  of  the  original  key,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  inference  of  modulation  which 
they  crighially  carried.  Some  theorists  recognise 
these  chords  as  part  of  the  harmonic  complement 
of  the  key,  and  consequently  derive  several  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  femiliar  chromatic  com- 
binations from  the  supertonio  root.     [C.H.H.P.] 

SUPPB,  VON,  known  as  FnAira  vov  Bum, 
the  German  Offenbach,  of  Belgian  descent,  though 
his  family  for  two  generations  had  lived  at 
Cremona,  was  hcam  at  Spalato,  or  on  board  ship 
near  it,  April  18,  i8ao,  and  his  full  baptismal 
name  is  i^ANCBBCO  Ezeohielb  Ebmenegildo 
CAVALiiitX  SOPPi  Dbmslli.  His  taste  for  music 
devebped  early.    At  1 1  he  learned  the  flute^  at 
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13  hamaxmj,  and  at  15  prodaoed  a  maas  at  the 
Franoiscaii  church  at  Zara.  His  father,  however, 
had  other  viewi  for  him,  and  sent  hiin  to 
Uie  Uniyerrity  of  Padua.  But  mnaic  asserted 
its^f ;  he  learned  from  Cigala  aod  Ferrari,  and 
wrote  inoessantlj.  At  thui  moment  his  fitther 
died,  the  mother  settled  in  Vienna,  where  Fran- 
oeeoo  joined  her;  and  after  a  little  hesitation 
between  teaching  Italiaa,  practinng  medicine, 
and  following  music,  he  ^lecided  on  the  last, 
got  lessons  from  Seyfried,  and  obtained  a  gra* 
tuitous  post  as  Conductor  at  the  Josephstadt 
theatre.  This  was  followed  by  better  engaffe* 
ments  at  Pressbuig  and  Baden,  and  then  ti  the 
theatres  an-der-Wien,  Quai,  and  Leopoldstadt 
in  Vienna^  with  the  last-named  of  which  he 
is  still  connected.  His  work  at  these  houses, 
though  for  long  mere  patching  and  adding,  ¥ras 
ezoeUent  practice^  and  he  gradually  rose  to  more 
independent  things.  In  1844  a  *  Sommemachts- 
traum,'  founded  on  Shakspeare,  and  composed 
by  him,  is  mentioned  in  the  A.  M.  Z.  *Der 
Kramer  und  sein  Commis'  followed.  In  1847 
he  was  at  the  Theatre  annler-Wien  and  (Aug.  7) 
brought  out  a  piece, '  Das  Madchen  vom  Lande ' 
(The  country  girl),  which  met  with  wild  success. 
Ten  yean  later  (Jan.  8,  1858)  a  Singspiel, 
*  Paragraph  3,'  spread  his  fame  into  North  Ger- 
many, and  firom  that  time  a  stream  of  pieces 
flowed  from  his  pen.  His  works  are  said  by  the 
careful  Wurzbach  ^  to  reach  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  2  grand  operas,  165  farces,  come^ettas, 
and  vaudevilles,  etc.,  as  wdl  as  a  Mass  ( 'Missa 
dalmatica,'  Spina,  1877),  a  Requiem  produced  at 
Zara  in  i860  under  the  title  of  *L'estremo  Giu- 
dizio*  etc.,  etc.  A  list  of  49  of  his  operatic  pieces 
is  given  by  Wurzbach,  but  a  few  only  are  dated. 
Another  list  of  21  is  given  by  Batka  in  Pougin's 
supplement  to  F^tb,  but  the  titles  are  French, 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  the  dates  agree.  Some 
of  the  pieces  are  mere  parodies,  as  *Tannen- 
hi&user,'  'Dinorah,  oder  die  Turner&hrt  nach 
Hiitteldorf.'  One,  <  Franz  Schubert,'  is  founded 
on  the  life  of  Schubert,  and  contains  five  of  his 
songs.  The  only  pieces  of  Snppe's  known  out 
of  Germany  are  '  Fatinitza,*  produced  at  Vienna, 
Jan.  5, 1876 ;  at  the  Alhambra,  London,  June  ao, 
1878,  and  at  the  Nouveaut^,  Paris,  March  1879 ! 
and  'Boccaccio,' which  was  brought  out  in  London, 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  April  a  a.  i88a.  The 
overture  to  *Dichter  und  Bauer,'  the  only  one  of 
his  overtures  known  in  England,  must  be  his 
most  popular  work  abroad,  since  it  has  been 
arranged  for  no  less  than  59  different  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  all  published  by  Aibl  of 
Munich,  It  is  a  stock  piece  in  the  C^tal  Palace 
repertoire.  [G.] 

SXJRIANO.     [See  Sobiano,  vd.  lii.  p.  638.] 

SUBMAN,  J08BPH,  bom  1803,  ^^  o^  *  ^^' 
senting  minister  at  Chesham,  became  a  music 
copyist,  tenor  chorister,  and  clerk  at  a  dissenters' 
chapel.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  in  183a  he  was  appointed 
its  conductor.    In  1838  he  became  music  pub- 
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Usher,  chiefly  of  sacred  music  in  separate  parts. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Melophonic  Society.  In  184  a  he  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  Worcester  Feetiv^.  An 
inquiry  by  a  special  committee  into  his  official 
conduct  as  agent  for  and  conductor  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Sosiety  having  resulted  in  an  unanim« 
ously  adverse  report,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  Feb.  15,  1848.  He  then  attempted  the 
formation  of  the  '  London  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety,* but  ffdling  to  obtain  sufficient  members 
carried  on  concerts  in  the  society's  name  at  his 
own  expense  for  7  or  8  years.  Surman  died 
Jan.  ao,  1871.  [W.H.H.] 

SUSANNA.  An  oratorio  in  three  parts,  by 
Handel ;  the  author  of  the  words  is  not  known. 
The  overture  was  beg^un  on  July  11,  1748,  a 
month  after  the  completion  of  'Solomon,'  and  the 
work  was  finished  on  the  a4th  of  the  following 
month.    It  was  produced  during  the  season  of 

1749.  [GO 

SUSATO.    [See  Ttlxak.] 

SUSPENSION  is  the  procea  of  arresting  the 
conjunct  motion  of  one  or  more  parts  for  a  time, 
while  the  rest  of  the  components  of  the  chord 
proceed  one  step  onwards,  and  thereby  come  to 
represent  a  different  root.  The  part  which  is 
stayed  in  this  manner  commonly  produces  dis- 
sonance, which  is  relieved  by  its  then  passing  on 
to  the  position  it  would  have  naturally  occupied 
sooner  had  the  motion  of  the  parts  been  simul- 
taneous. Thus  in  the  progression  of  the  chord 
of  the  Dominant  seventn  to  Tonic  harmony  (a), 
the  part  which  takes  the  upper  note  (or  seventh) 
can  be  delayed  and  made  to  follow  into  its  position 
after  the  rest  of  the  chord  has  moved,  as  in  (6), 
thereby  producing  a  fourth  in  place  of  a  thiid 
for  a  time.  Similarly  the  fifth,  or  the  fifth  and 
third,  can  be  suspended,  producing  a  ninth,  or  a 
ninth  and  sevenui,  against  the  tonic  note ;  and 
the  dissonant  effect  is  similarly  relieved  by  their 
passing  on  to  their  normal  position  in  the  chord 
afterwards,  as  in  (0).  In  all  such  cases  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  note  in  the  part  whose  motioa 
is  suspended  is  called  the  '  P^paration,'  as  in 


the  first  chord  of  (b)  and  of  (c) ;  the  moment  of 
dissonance  resulting  from  the  motion  of  the  other 
parts,  is  called  the  '  Percussion '  of  die  discord, 
and  Uie  release  of  the  dissonance^  when  the  part 
proceeds  to  its  natural  place  in  the  harmony,  ia 
called  the  <  Resolution.' 

Suspension  was  among  the  very  first  methods 
discovered  by  the  early  harmonists  for  introducing 
dissonance  into  their  music.  In  the  earliest  times 
composers  depended  chiefly  upon  the  different 
degrees  and  qualities  of  consonances — sixths, 
thirds,  fifths,  and  octaves — ^to  obtain  the  necessary 
effects  of  contrast  between  one  musical  moment 
and  another.  Then,  when,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  something  stronger  was  required,  it  was 
found  in  this  process  of  suspension.   But  for  some 
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time  It  WM  used  very  Bparingly,  and  oompoBen 

leqinnd  no  more  tlian  the  least  duasonant  fonns  to 

any  oot  their  poipoeee.  For  a  long  while,  more- 

vver,  all  diiocirdB  appeared  to  the  early  writers 

m  BO  more  than  artificial  manipulations  of  the 

BHtion  of  the  parts  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  only 

bj  Uie  ose  of  suoh  means  that  they  even  learnt 

to  use  some  discords,  which  are  at  the  present 

dsy  looked  apon  in  a  totally  different  light.  About 

the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  they  began  to 

lealise  that  t^ero  was  a  radical  diflforenoe  in  the 

dsneter  and  constitution  of  certain  groups  of  die- 

catdMf  and  to  use  at  least  one  freely  as  an  inde- 

jKBdent  or  fundamental  combination.   From  that 

tine  disoards  began  to  be  classified,  instinctiyely, 

inio  definite  groups.    Certun  of  the  less  dissonant 

ocmbinations  have  in  course  of  time  been  grouped 

into  a  special  class,  which  is  freed  frum  the  obli^ 

gatioD  of  being  prepared,  and  thereby  loses  one 

of  Uie  most  wwftntiial  characteristics  of  suspension. 

lUn  are  the  Dominant  discords  of  the  minor 

Kf enth  and  major  and  minor  ninths ;  certain 

^Responding  chromatic  chords  on  Tonic  and 

SBpertooic  roots,  which  have  been  naturally  affi- 

liited  upon  the  key;  and  the  chord  sometimes 

known  as  that  of  the  added  sixth.  Another  class 

1ms  been  created  by  some  theorists,  which  is  much 

note  intimately  connected  with  the  class  of  suspen- 

feflns;  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  suspensions 

d^^y  disguised.    These  are  the  discords  which 

are  armed  at  by  the  same  process  of  staying  or 

impending  the  motion  of  a  part,  but  which  are 

^tingnished  by  further  motion  of  the  other  parts 

■malteoeoody  with  tiie  resolution  of  the  discord, 

tbeieby  condensing  two  motions  into  one ;  as  in 

{d)  and  (e).    When  treated  in  this  manner  the 

chords  are  described  by  some  theorists  as  '  Pre- 

pved  disoardsu*     The  province  of  suspensions 

cOJ J J J^'^^J     J^ 


tppears  by  this  process  io  have  been  reduced, 
but  what  was  lost  by  the  process  of  classification 
hes  been  amply  made  up  by  the  invention  of  a 
great  variety  of  new  forms. 

About  the  time  that  composers  first  began  to 
naliee  the  character  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
tiiey  also  began  to  use  a  greater  variety  and  a 
hanher  description  of  suspensions.  The  earliest 
experiments  of  note  in  both  directions  are 
oommonly  ascribed  to  the  same  man,  namely 
^(oQtevonle.  Since  his  time  the  progress  has 
been  tolerably  constant  in  one  direction ;  for  the 
tendency  to  look  for  fresh  and  more  vivid  points 
of  oontnst  necessarily  leads  to  the  use  of  sus* 
pensions  of  more  complicated  and  harsher  char- 
acter. At  the  present  time  the  varieties  of  possible 
■oipenaions  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
•hnoet  as  absurd  to  endeavour  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  them,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  list  of  possible 
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combinations  of  sounds.  But  if  the  principle  be 
properly  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
more  than  illustrative  examples;  for  the  tike 
rules  apply  to  all;  and  their  kinds  are  only 
limited  by  the  degree  of  harshness  considered 
admissible,  and  by  the  possibility  of  adequate 
and  intelligible  resolution,  dassioal  authority 
not  only  exists  for  a  great  variety  of  chromatic 
suspensions,  often  derived  from  no  stronger  basis 
than  a  combination  of  chromatio  passing  or  oma* 
mental  notes ;  but  also  for  remarkable  aegrees  of 
dissonance.  Beethoven  for  instance,  in  the  Bb 
Quartet^  op.  130,  used  the  suspended  fourth  to* 
gether  with  the  third  on  which  It  is  to  resolve, 
and  put  the  latter  at  the  top,  and  the  former  at 
the  Dottom  (/);  and  Bach  supplies  many  ex- 
amples of  similar  character*   Certain  simple  rules 


are  almost  invariably  observed — such  as  that  the 
moment  of  percussion  shall  faU  upon  the  strong 
beat  of  the  bar ;  and  that  the  progression  shaU 
not  imply  a  violation  of  rules  against  consecutive 
perfect  concords,  which  would  occur  if  the  arti- 
ficial suspension  of  the  part  were  removed,  as 
in(^). 

Composers  early  discovered  a  means  of  varying 
the  character  of  the  process  by  interpolatioff 
notes  between  the  sounding  of  tiie  discord  and 
its  resolution,  as  in  {h)»    Instances  are  also  to 
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I 


rr 


be  found  in  which  some  such  forms  were  used  as 
sufficient  to  constitute  resolution  without  arriving . 
at  the  normal  note, — habit  and  familiarity  with 
a  particular  form  of  motion  leading  to  tiie  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conventional  formula  in  place  of  the 
actual  solution.  The  following  examples  from 
Corelli*s  ist  Sonata  of  opera  ada  and  5th  of 
opera  4ta  are  clear  illustrations. 

(»)     ^    I       .      (0 


i 


I 


J: 


TT — ^rf^f  g 


pi  l.fi^Ku\T    ^ir 


^ 


^i^i-ir  ^  iliU-Um 


This  particular  device  is  chamcteristic  rather  of 
the  early  period  of  harmonic  music  up  to  Corellf  s 
time  than  of  a  later  period.  The  following  paa- 
sage  from  Schumann  s  variations  for  two  piano* 
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fiirteB  is  cfaaractenBtio  of  modem  uses  of  ooroblned 
and  chromatic  auapeiiBioD,  and  also  of  interpola- 
tion of  notes  between  percuBsion  and  leaoLution. 


(m)  xst  Pianoi. 


'yu^if^^ii 


s 


f 


? 


Some  theoriBtBdistingoish  the  combinations  which 
resolve  upwards  from  thoee  that  resolve  down- 
wards, styling  the  former  Betaidations.     [See 

filTABDATION;  HaBMONT.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

SVENDSEN,  JoHAK  SiYBBiN,  was  bom  Sept. 
50,  1840,  at  Christiania,  where  his  father  was 
a  military  band-master.  At  the  age  of  11  he 
wrote  his  first  composition  for  the  violin.  When 
15  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  soon  became 
band-master.  Even  at  that  age  he  played  with 
considerable  skill  flute,  clarinet  and  violin.  He 
soon  lefl  the  army,  and  worked  during  the  next 
few  years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Christiania 
theatre,  and  at  a  dancing  academy,  for  which  he 
arranged  some  Etudes  by  Paganini  and  Kreutzer 
for  dancing.  A  strong  desire  to  travel  drove 
him,  at  ai,  on  a  roving  tour  over  a  great  part  of 
Sweden  and  North  Gr^many.  Two  years  after, 
being  in  Llibeck  in  extremely  reduced  circum- 
stances, he  fortunately  met  with  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Consul  Herr  Leche,  whose  interest 
he  gained,  and  who  shortly  after  obtained  a 
stipend  for  him  from  Charles  XV.  to  enable  him 
to  perfect  himself  as  a  violinist ;  but  being  soon 
afterwards  attacked  with  paralysis  in  the  hand, 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  ike  bow  for  com- 
position. He  came  to  Leipzig  in  1863,  <^d  ^ 
works  being  already  known  there,  he  was  placed 
in  the  finishing  class  of  the  Conservatorium,  re- 
ceiving, however,  instraction  in  elementary  theoiy 
of  music,  which  he  had  never  been  taught.  His 
•  instmctors  were  Hauptmann,  David,  Riohter, 
and  Beinecke,  of  whom  he  considers  that  he 
owes  most  to  the  first.  Whilst  in  Leipzig  he 
wrote  a  Quartet  in  A,  an  Octet  and  a  Quintet, 
all  for  strings;  Quartets  for  male  voices ;  and  a 
Symphony  in  D.  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
neriod  is  both  characteristic  and  authentic.  On 
nearing  that  his  octet  had  been  played  with 
great  suoceas  by  the  students,  Beinecke  asked 
to  see  it ;  he  declined,  however,  to  suggest  any 
improvements  in  so  splendid  a  work,  but  re- 
marked somewhat  sarcastically,  'The  next  thing 
will  be  a  symphony,  I  suppose.'    Bwrely  a  week 
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after  Svendsen  laid  his  Symphony  in  D  before  his 
astonished  instractor. 

On  leaving  Leipdg  in  1867  he  received  the 
great  honorary  medal  of  the  Academy.  After 
travelling  in  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway, 
Svendsen  went  in  1868  to  Paris.  The  French 
Empire  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  his  sojourn 
in  the  capital  of  France  influenced  the  com* 
poser  to  a  ve^  great  extent.  Whilst  there, 
he  played  in  Musard's  orchestra,  and  at  the 
Od^n,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Wilhelmine  Szarvady,  De  B^ot,  Vieuxtemps» 
and  L^nard.  He  arranged  the  incidental  musio 
to  Copp^'s  '  Le  passant,'  in  which  both  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Agar  performed,  but  on  the 
whole  his  Paris  prodw^ons  were  few — a  Con* 
oerto  for  violin  in  A^  and  orchestral  arrangements 
of  studies  by  Liszt  and  Schubert ;  he  also  began 
'Sigurd  Slembe,'  the  overture  to  a  Norwegian 
drama  of  that  name.  He  left  Paris  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  war  in  1870  for  Leipzig,  where 
he  had  been  offered  the  conductorship  of  the 
well-known  Euterpe  concerts,  which  however 
were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  war.  At  a 
great  musical  festival  at  Weimar,  in  the  same 
year,  he  first  met  Liszt  and  Tausig,  and  his 
octet  was  played  by  a  party  containing  David, 
Helmesberger,  Grfitasmaoher ,  and  Hechmann,  with 
great  approbation.  Early  in  the  following  year 
his  Symphony  in  D  was  performed  1^  the 
Gewandhaus,  and  his  fome  as  a  composer  esta- 
blished. He  composed  in  that  year  his  Concerto 
for  cello  in  D.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
America  to  be  married  to  an  American  lady, 
whom  he  had  met  in  Paris,  and  returned  the 
same  year  to  Leipzig,  where,  after  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  undertook  tibe  leadership  of  the  Euterpe 
concerts  for  one  year.  There  he  finished  the 
overture  to  '  Sigurd  Slembe,'  which  was  played 
at  the  Euterpe  then,  and  in  the  following  year 
at  the  musical  festival  at  Cassel,  where  Liszt 
wan  present,  and  both  times  with  great  success. 
This  year  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in 
Svendsen's  life,  since  in  it  he  met  Wagner  at 
Bayreuth,  and  soon  became  his  intimate  associate. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  Wagner*s  music  and  ideas.  In 
Wagner's  house  he  met  the  Countess  Nesselrode, 
who  formed  a  warm  friendship  for  the  Norwegian 
composer,  and  whose  talents  and  experience  be- 
came of  great  benefit  to  him.  In  Bayreuth  some 
of  his  happiest  days  were  spent,  and  it  was 
during  this  stay  he  composed  his  Camaval  k 
Paris,  a  charming  composition  which  depicts  with 
great  force  the  varied  aspects  of  the  capital  of 
pleasure.  The  longing  to  see  his  country  after 
an  interval  of  so  many  years  made  him  disr^ard 
various  tempting  offers,  and  he  left  Bayreuth  for 
home.  For  the  next  five  yean  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Christiania  Musical  Association  and  teacher 
of  composition,  and  composed  comparatively  few 
works,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  unfor- 
tunate want  of  pecuniary  independence.  The 
pieces  of  this  period  are : — Funeral  march  for 
Charles  XV;  '  Zorahayde,*  a  legend  for  orchestra ; 
Coronation  march  of  Oscar  II,  and  a  Polonaise  in 
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E  for  the  aame  oooMum ;  '  Borneo  and  JnlleV  a 
fintMielar  orchesira;  four  Norwegian  rhapeodies; 
aixangementB  of  some  Konregiaiiy  SweiUah  and 
loeiandio  ballada  for  orcheBtea;  and  his  tHuif' 
d^cmore,  a  symphony  in  Bb.  In  1874  his  labonzs 
fixud  some  appreciation  from  his  oountrymen  in 
the  shape  of  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Storthing, 
and  sereral  decoraiions  oonlerred  on  him  by  the 
king.  After  five  yean  of  havd  work,  he  was 
ena&led  once  mora  to  proceed  abroad.  In  1877 
he  revisited  Leipzig,  and  oondaoted  a  new  work 
at  the  Grewandnaus ;  went  thenoe  to  Monioh, 
and  eyentaally  to  Borne,  where  he  spent  the 
winter.  In  1878  he  visited  London  for  the  first 
time,  and  there  met  Sarasate,  who  assisted  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  qnartet»  qaintet»  and 
octet.  From  London  he  went  to  ^aris,  where 
he  stayed  until  1880,  during  which  time  his 
works  were  several  times  performed— as  also  at 
Angers,  where  the  poet  of  condactor  was  offered 
him  by  the  Musical  Association.  Bat  Svendsen, 
true  to  his  resolution  to  return  home,  refused 
this  lucrative  i^ppointment,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  we  again  find  him  in  his  old  post 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  AssociatiiHi  in  Ghris- 
tlania^  in  which  capacity  he  has  nnoe  acted. 
During  the  last  few  years  he  has  produced  only 
some  minor  compositions,  besides  ananging  for 
orchestra  several  studies  by  foreign  composers. 

Svendsen's  music  is  all  of  very  high  character, 
remariLable  for  strong  individuality,  conciseness, 
and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandi- 
navian ;  as  well  as  for  an  eUborate  finish  strictly 
in  harmonv  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masten.  Of  these  there  is,  however,  only  one 
whose  influence  can  be  traced  in  his  compositions, 
namely  Beethoven.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cosmO" 
politan  composers  of  the  age. 

His  printed  works  are  as  follow  :— 

U.  BjmplHMu  na  t  in  bK 

UL  OvMTal  dM  vtbt«t  Nor- 

TiflflniL 
XT.  mmwortto  Norv^glaoiM  an. 

1,  for  ordL 

18.  Orwtvn  to  Bobmo  iiid 
Jnliei. 

19.  Bhapaodle  VorvtfglaDM  no. 
% 

to.  SoMkWnftTimtlwtnmogad 

for  Mrlof  qoftiiot. 
CI.  n.  BIwiwodlM  Morf<glemiei 

Doa.8k4. 
S8.  TiTeiongi,Fr0D«haada«r- 

man.  for  volea  and  PP. 
SL  Poor  do.  PiMMhMidHoi^ 

wmtoa,  do. 
SB.  Bomance  by    Foppw.  ar- 

raagad  tov  oaDo  v^  VW. 
ft.  Bomanoe  for  vloUn    and 

oi«ii.ine.      [-0.8.] 

SYENDSEN,  Oluv.  a  distinguished  flute- 
player,  bom  in  Ghristiania  April  19, 183a.  He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  playing  from  his  &ther, 
a  musician ;  when  la  years  old  played  the  flute 
in  small  orchestras;  and  at  14  was  engaged  as 
first  flute  in  the  Ghristiania  theatre.  In  1851 
he  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  took  lessons  frtun 
Nils  Petersen,  then  a  flute-plaver  there.  In 
1855  he  entered  the  ConswaUnre  at  Brussels, 
where  he  studied  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
was  engaged  by  Jullien  for  his  Omcerts  in  Lon- 
don,   £i  September,  18569  he  joined  the  Band 


Op.1.  Siitacqiartat.  In  ▲minor. 
S.  Sonfi  far  mon'i  Tolofls. 

5.  Octal  for  ttrlngi  In  A  minor, 
i.  Brmthaoj  In  D. 

8t  Strhif  qalntat  in  0. 

6.  Oonoarto   for    TloUn   and 

ordklsA. 

7.  Do.fcreaUoaBd  orduinD 

minor, 
a  Orarton  In  0  to  QflnaoD'a 
dtmm*  ct '  Bignrd  Slflot- 
be.' 
a  Oanaral  h  Paris,  for  oroh. 
10.  Pnnaral  marcii  for  Ohnriaa 

XV. 
IL  SoralHjda.laiandforoi«h. 
VL  PolonalM  for  orob. 
IS.  OorooAtlon  march  forOiear 

n. 

1^  narrlago  Cantata,  for  chor. 
andonh. 


of  the  Orystal  Pahuse,  Sydenham,  where  he  re- 
mained tiU  the  end  of  1858.  In  186 1  Svendsen 
was  appointed  first  flute  in  the  Queen's  private 
band,  and  the  same  year  joined  the  Phillukrmonic 
orchestra.  He  was  ten  years  in  the  orchestra 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre;  and  since  18^  has 
been  prefessor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Koyal 
Acadony  of  Mueic.  He  is  well  known  as  a  solo- 
p^yer  uironghout  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  France.  [G.] 

SWEELINCK  or  SWEUNCK,^  Jan  Pn- 
TKBSSOOir,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  organists,  was 
bom  of  a  Deventer  famflv  in  the  summer  of  1 56a. 
His  father, '  Mr.  Pieter,  was  organist  of  the  Old 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  which  place  disputes  with 
Deventer  the  honour  of  having  ffiven  the  son 
birth.'  Of  Sweelinck's  boyhood  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  taught  by  Jacob  Buyoc 
(Buchius)  the  pastor  of  the  Old  Church.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  was  sent  to  Venioe  to 
study  musio  under  Zarlino  and  Gafarieli ;  but 
with  this  is  connected  a  mistake  of  old  stand- 
ing, which  j^aoes  liis  birth  in  1540,  a  a  years 
too  early.'  Now,  as  we  know  that  he  was  in 
Holland  firam  1577,  at  latest,  onwards,  it  be- 
comes barely  credible  that  the  lad  of  15  could 
have  followed  the  instruction  of  the  Venetian 
masters  to  any  important  extent;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  whole  story  is  based  upon  the  dose  study 
which  his  works  prove  him  to  have  devoted  to 
those  of '  the  apostle  of  musical  ^science,'  whose 
'Istitusioni  haimoniche'  he  translated.'  Some 
time  between  1577  and  1581  Sweelinok  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  organistship  previously  held  by 
his  fitther  (who  died  in  1573) ;  and  this  poet  he 
filled  untQ  his  death,  Oct.  16,  i6ai.  For  a 
generation  he  was  the  glory  of  Amsterdam. 
When  he  played  the  organ  there,  says  a  contem- 
poraiy,  *  there  was  a  wonderful  concourse  every 
day ;  every  one  was  proud  to  have  known,  seen, 
heard  the  'man.'  And  when  he  died  it  was 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  poets,  Vondel,  who  wrote 
his  epitaph,  and  sumamed  him  'Phoenix  of 
Music'  He  must  also  have  been  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  society  of  Amsterdam,  then  in  its 

1  Of  tha  NT«n  or  mora  waja  In  which  ttw  name  to  tpdled.  thaaa 
two  hATo  (he  warrant  of  the  maalelan*t  own  ilfnAtiira.  The  Germana 
of  thatlmeaaem  tohaTenatufaUaadhlmuBehweUng{  ln.Aailar- 
dam  he  waa  known  u  plain  Jan  Fteteni. 

s  Derentar  to  oooatotently  mentioned  hj  SwaellnelCi  teter  hlo- 
graphan;  hot  the  Amataidam  olalm  haa  the  ittpport  of  the  ofllelal 
entrj  of  his  manlace  there  In  Itao,  In  whloh  hia  htrthfdaee  la  not 
•tated.  The  omtodon  was  the  rule  when  the  person  was  e  natlTe  of 
theettr.  Blsedoeomentniyefldeoeetoeqnally  wanting  on  hothsldaa. 

•  The  oorrsetlon  of  thto  and  the  reat  of  the  mistakes  whleh  oonAise 
•fanr  ain^  date  hi  SwaeUnek's  lllb  Is  doe  to  the  esmjr  of  F.  H.  J. 
Tledeman.  *  J.  F.  SwesUnok.  cen  hl»-hlUlocnttehe  Boheta.'  pnhllahad . 
hy  the  Vereeniging  Toor  Nederlandsohe  Moslekgesehiedenls  (Amster- 
dam, 1876),  whloh  sopenedes  a  shorter  sketch  pnhllshed  hy  the  same 
wxltsr  u  an  httndDotlon  to  the  'Beglna  0^1'  In  Ism.  Both  an 
based  npon  e  hlogmphj,  whleh  remains  In  MB.  In  the  possession  of 
the  Vereeniging.  hy  Bobert  Xltner,  who  has  done  good  serflee  hy 
resoudng  the  works  of  Sweellnek  fitom  the  obscurity  of  the  Oraae 
KTostw  at  Berlin. 

4  80  Zarlino  to  entitled  hy  hto  modem  hkigrapher.  F.  CaA.  *  Delln 
Vltnedelle  Opera  del  PreteO.ZarlhM' (Venice  1898).  Neither  here 
nor  in  the  chapters  on  KarUno  and  Andre*  Gabrtell  contained  hi  hto 
*Stotln  della  Xoslon  Saer*,*  toL  I.  p.  ]S»  etc.  (Venice  UM).  does  OaA 
take  any  notice  of  the  Dntdh  scholar.  Nor  hare  I  been  able  to  dto- 
00T«r  any  trace  of  hto  residence  at  Venioe  In  the  ns.  ooUertlons  of 
aifareo. 

a  MB.atHamhqiy,tenneriybelongtogtotheg>satorgantotBrtnetoa. 

•  SweerUtts.  hi  Tledeman,  p.  18.  SwaeUnek's  portmit  at  Darmstadt 
glTcs  hto  strong  Irregular  Caatnras  a  kindly  ospresslon.  with  e  tonch 
of  sadnem  In  them.  It  to  rttproduoed  In  photograph  byMr.Tledemnn. 
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greatest  brilliRiicy,  not  only  for  his  munatohed 
powers  as  an  Gr^^uiist,  but  also  for  his  skilly 
nuunr,  and  charming  versatility  on  the  olavi' 
cymbel.^  The  town  £>iight  him  for  public  setrioe 
a  new  '  davecimpbel '  £nn  Antwerp  at  a  cost  of 
aoo  gulden ;  and  the  instrument  seems  to  have 
travdled  with  him  all  over  the  country.' 

What  was  published  however  by  Sweelinck  in 
his  life^time  was  entirely  vocal  music,  and  in- 
cludes— besides  occasional  canons,  marriage- 
songs,  etc.,  his  'Chansons  fran9aises'  (5  parts, 
Antwerp,  1592-4),  'Rimes  firan9aises  et  italic 
ennes  *  (Leyden  161  a),  and  the  great  collections 
of  sacred  music  on  which,  with  his  organ  works, 
his  &me  chiefly  rests.  These  are  the  *  Pseaumes 
mis  en  musique'  for  4-8  voices  (published  in 
several  editions  at  LtByden,  Amsterdam,  and 
Berlin),  and  the  'Gantiones  SaonB*  (Antwerp 
1619).  A  Begina  Goeli  from  the  latter,  3  Chan- 
sons, and  8  Psalms  in  6  parts  have  been  lately 
reprinted,  in  otgan-soore,  by  the  Association  for 
the  Histozy  of  Dutch  Music  (pts.  i,  v,  vii,  and  vi; 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  1869-1877);  which  has 
also  published  for  the  first  time  seven  of  Swee- 
linck^s  oigan  works  *  (pt.  iii)    [TsBEXNionro.] 

The  psalms  make  an  interesting  link  between 
the  tranquillity  of  the  old  polyphonists  and  the 
rhythm  of  modern  music.  Formally  they  stand 
nearest  to  the  earlier  style,  but  the  strictness  of 
their  counterpoint,  the  abundance  of  imitation 
and  fugue  in  them,  does  not  hinder  a  general 
fireedom  of  effect,  very  pure  and  full  of  melody, 
to  a  greater  degree  tmm  is  common  in  works  of 
the  time.  The  organ  pieces  are  also  historically 
of  signal  importance.  Though  they  may  not 
justify  the  claim  made  for  Sweelinck  as  *the 
founder  of  instrumental  music,' ^  they  at  all 
events  present  the  first  known  example  of  an  in- 
dependent  use  of  the  pedal  (entrusting  it  with  a 
real  part  in  a  fugue),  if  not  with  the  first  example 
of  a  completely  developed  organ-fugue. 

It  is  as  an  organist  and  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  organists  that  Sweelinck  had  most  influence, 
an  influence  which  made  itself  felt  through  the 
whole  length  of  northern  Germany.*  In  the  next 
generation  nearly  all  the  leading  organists  there 
had  been  his  scholars :  his  learning  and  method 
were  carried  by  them  from  Hamburg  to  Danzig. 
His  pupil  Scheidemann  handed  down  the  tradition 
to  the  great  Reincke  '—himself  a  Dutchman — 
from  whom,  if  we  accept  a  statement  supported 
alike  by  unanimous  testimony  and  by  exhaustive 
analysis  of  their  works,  it  turned  to  find  its 
ooosummation  in  Sebastian  Bach.*  [B.LJP.] 


1  On  this  ha  wm  the  mMler  of  Ohrlatln*  mn  Srp.  th«  ftmom 
InteDlit.  ud  wife  of  th*  more  Cunoos  poet,  Pieter  GonieUsio(»i 
Hoofk.   8e«tlM'Bouwtt6eiMn'orthsV«Naiilcliig.Tol.  Lpp.]8L 

I  Sm  an  aneodota  In  Bandartlua,  'KomoiTaa/  xUl.  p.  10;  dtad 
bj  Ttademan.  p.  U. 

a  The  bibllofraphy  of  SwoaUnok  li  clvan  at  langth  bf  Tladamaa* 
pp.  4S— 76.  To  this  ihoald  be  added  aoma  sopplementaiy  partiealaa 
eoBunnnksatad  br  Dr.  J.  P.  HaUa  In  tba  '  Bouwateanao,' vol.  L  pp. 


«  Sea  Xltacf^  pnftea  to  the  edition,  and  Tladaoian.  pp.  M  ft 

•  Tba  wide  dittiibatlon  of  hla  tvorln  li  ahown  bj  earij  tnuiieifpta 
•slating  In  the  British  Mnsanm,  and  br  coplea  of  the  axtramaly  rava 
prtnted  works  praserred  In  tha  Bibllothiqaa  Natlonala.  Otuioulj 
anon^  not  a  slngla  HB.  of  SweeUnek  ramnins  In  Holland. 

a  Often  erroneously  known  as  Balnkaa* 

T  Splttn. '  J.  B.  Bach.' 1.98.  ]S»-2U. 
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SWELL  (HABPSIGHOBD).  The  desire  for 
a  power  of  increase  and  decrease  on  keyboard 
instruments  like  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  so  as 
to  emulate  the  bow  instruments,  and  even  the 
human  voice,  in  that  flow  and  ebb  which  are  at 
the  foundation  of  form  no  less  tlum  of  expression, 
has  led  to  the  contrivance  of  mechanical  swells 
as  the  only  possible  i^pproaoh  to  it.  A  swell  was 
first  attempted  on  the  Organ;  tiie  harpdohord 
swell  was  introduced  by  Bobert  Pl^oius  in  a 
sostenente  variety  of  the  instrument,  named  by 
him  'Lyrichord,*  and  is  described  (in  1755)  as 
the  raisLig  of  a  portion  of  the  lid  or  cover  of  the 
instrument  by  means  of  a  pedal.  Kirlnman 
adopted  this  vary  simple  swdl,  and  we  find  it 
also  in  many  small  square  pianos  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. About  1 765  Shudi  introduced  the  Venetian 
swell,  and  j^uttented  it  in  1769.  This  beautiful 
piece  ci  joinery  is  a  framing  of  louvres  which 
open  or  dose  gradually  by  means  of  a  pedal  (the 
right  foot  one)  and  thus  cause  a  swell,  which 
may  be  as  gradual  as  the  performer  pleases. 
Shudi  bequeathed  this  patent  to  John  Broad- 
wood,  who  inherited  it  on  the  death  of  Shudi  in 
1773.  When  the  patent  expired,  Kirkman  and 
others  adopted  it,  and  it  was  fitted  to  many  old 
harpsichords,  and  even  to  pianos,  but  was  soon 
proved  unnecessary  in  an  instrument  where 
power  of  nuance  was  the  very  first  principle. 

The  English  organ-builders  perceived  the  great 
advantage  of  Shudi*s  Venetian  swell  over  the 
rude  contrivance  they  had  been  using  [see  Obgak, 
vol.  ii.  p.  596  a],  and  it  became  generally  adopted 
for  organs,  and  has  since  been  constantly  retained 
in  them  as  an  important  means  of  effect.  [A.  J.H.] 

SWELL-ORGAN.  The  clavier  or  manual  of 
an  organ  which  acts  upon  pipes  endoeed  in  a 
box,  such  box  having  shutters,  by  the  opening  of 
which,  by  means  of  a  pedal,  a  crescendo  is  pro- 
duced. The  shutters  are  made  to  fold  over  each 
other  Uke  the  woodwork  of  a  Venetian  blind, 
hence  the  expressions  'Venetian  Swell'  and 
'Venetian  Shutters*  sometimes  found  in  specifi- 
cations. To  the  swell-organ  a  larger  number  of 
reed-stops  is  assigned  thim  to  other  manuals. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  *  swelling  organ'  was 
made  by  Jordan  m  171 2.  The  crescendo  was 
obtained  by  rusing  one  large  sliding  shutter 
which  formed  the  front  of  the  box.  The  early 
swell-organs  were  of  very  limited  compass,  some- 
times only  from  middle  C  upwards,  but  more 
generally  taken  a  fourth  lower,  namely,  to  fiddle 
G-.  For  many  years  the  compass  did  not  extend 
below  Tenor  G,  and  even  now  attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  organ 
by  limiting  the  downward  compass  of  the  Swell ; 
but  in  all  instruments  with  any  pretension  to 
completeness  the  Swell  manual  is  made  to  GO, 
coextensive  with  the  Great  and  Choir.  [See 
Oroait,  vol.  iL  p.  596,  etc. ;  also  604.]      [J.S.] 

SWERT,  DE,  Jules.  An  eminent  violon- 
cellist, bom  Aug.  16,  1843,  at  Louvain,  where 
his  fikther  was  Capellmeister  at  the  Cathedral. 
He  was  grounded  in  the  cello  and  in  music  by 
his  fitther,  and  afterwards  took  lessons  from 
Servais  in  preparation  for  the  Brussels  Conser- 
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Titoire.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  there,  at 
15,  he  went  to  PariBy  made  the  aoqnainUuioe  of 
Bonni,  and  waa  mach  applauded.  He  then 
began  a  len^ened  tour  tlm>agh  Belgium,  Hol- 
lubd,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Sonth  Germany*  S  witzer- 
lud,  etc.,  in  which  hie  programmes  embraced 
bothdaasical  and  modem  pieces.  Two,  on  which 
he  sained  great  £une^  were  cello  arrangements 
of  me  Tiolin  conoertos  of  Beethoven  and  Men- 
delaM>hn.  In  1865  he  took  a  poet  as  leader  at 
BoBKldorf,  then  in  the  Court  band  at  Weimar, 
and  next  at  Berlin.  He  did  not  however  retain 
the  last  of  these  long,  but  gave  it  up  for  concert 
tours,  which  have  since  occupied  mm.  In  the 
intervals  of  these  he  has  resided  at  Wiesbaden 
and  Leipzig.  His  first  opera,  '  Die  Albigenser,' 
was  produMd  at  Wiesbaden  in  1878,  with  much 
■access.  A  second,  'Die  Orafen  von  Hammer- 
stein,'  is  announced  for  publication.  De  Swert 
has  a  Primer  for  the  Cello  in  preparation  for 
Messrs.  Kovello.  He  visited  England  in  the 
toting  of  1875,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Plidace  on  April  244  [G.] 

SWIETEN,  GormiED,  Basoh  VAN.  A 
auisical  amateur  of  great  importance,  who  redded 
at  Vienna  at  the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning 
of  this  one.  The  family  was  Flemish,  and  Gott' 
fried's  father,  6erhard,^retumed  from  Leyden  to 
Vienna  in  1745,  and  beoame  Maria  Theresa*s 
favourite  physician.  Gottfried  was  bom  in  1734, 
and  was  brought  up  to  diplomacy,  but  his  stu<Ues 
were  much  disturbed  by  his  love  of  music,  and 
in  1769  he  committed  himself  so  far  as  to  com- 
pose several  of  the  songs  in  Favart*s  '  Rositre  de 
Salency '  for  its  public  production  at  Paris.  In 
1 771  he  was  made  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Prussia^  where  the  music  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  conservative 
snd  dassical.  This  suited  Van  Swieten.  Handel, 
the  Baehs,  and  Haydn  were  his  favourite  masters ; 
in  1774  he  commissioned  C.  P.  £.  Bach  to  write 
six  symphonies  for  orchestra.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1778 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Prefect 
of  the  Public  Library,  and  in  1781  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Education  Commission.  He 
became  a  kind  of  musical  autocrat  in  Vienna, 
and  in  some  respects  his  influence  was  very 
good.  He  encouraged  the  music  which  he  ap- 
proved; had  regpilttr  Sunday-moming  meetings 
for  clawncal  music,  as  well  as  performances  of 
the  great  chond  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Haaso,  etc. ;  employed  Mozart  to  add  accompani- 
ments to  Handel's  *Acis,'  'Messiah,*  *  St. Ce- 
cilia,' and  'Alexander's  Feast,*  and  Starser  to  do 
the  same  fior  *  Judas';  translated  the  words  of 
the  'Creation*  and  the  'Seasons*  into  German 
fbr  Haydn ;  and  himself  arranged  Handel*s  'Atha- 
Hah '  and  '  C9ioice  of  Heroides.'  He  supplied 
Haydn  now  and  then  with  a  few  ducats,  and  gave 
him  a  travelling-carriage  for  his  second  journey 
to  England.*  In  his  relation  to  these  great 
artists  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
superiority  of  his  rank  to  theirs;  but  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  time.    Van  Swieten  patron- 

1  KvUcnlly  not  a  vary  wiM  pmoD.    8w  Cartrle'i  'Vritdikh,' 
ak.  nl.  cb.  &  s  QrlMlnicr,  Bkif.  Xol.  6S. 
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ised  Beethoven  also  [see  voL  1.  p.  176a] ;  but 
such  condescension  would  not  be  at  all  to  Bee- 
thoven*s  taste,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
hear  veiy  little  of  it.  His  first  Symphony  is, 
however,  dedicated  to  Van  Swieten.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  *  Musikalischen  Greaellschaft,* 
or  Musical  Society,  consisting  of  35  members  of 
the  highest  aristocracy,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  creating  a  taste  for  good  music — a  forerunner 
of  the  *  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,'  founded 
in  x8o8. 

Van  Swieten  died  at  Vienna  March  29, 1803. 
Hjs  music  has  not  survived  him,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
which,  in  Haydn's  words,'  were  'as  staff  as  him- 
self.* [G.] 

SWINNERTON  HEAP,  Chaelks,  was  bom 
at  Birmingham  in  1847,  "^^  educated  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  that  town.  Displaying  at  a 
very  early  age  an  aptitude  for  music,  on  leaving 
school  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  Monk  at  York, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1865  be 
gained  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  and  was 
sent  to  Leipzig  for  two-and-a-half  years,  studying 
under  Moschdes  and  Beinecke.  On  bis  return 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Best  at  Liverpool,  and 
since  1868  has  devoted  himself  to  professional 
duties  in  Birmingham,  at  the  dassioal  concerts 
of  which  town  he  has  constantly  appeared  as  a 
pianist,  and  in  which  district  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  conductor.  In  1870  he  wrote  an  exercise 
for  the  Cambridge  Degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  which 
produced  so  favourable  an  impression  upon  the 
Professor  of  Muuc  (Sir  Stemdale  Bennett)  that 
he  offered  to  accept  Uie  work  (the  xst  part  of  an 
oratorio  'The  Captivity*)  as  an  exercise  for  the 
Mus.  Doc.  degree.  Mr.  Swinnerton  Heap  ac- 
cordingly set  the  3rd  Psalm  for  the  Mus.  Bac. 
exerdse,  and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  His  principal  works 
are  a  pianoforte  trio  (performed  at  Leipzig),  a 
sonata  for  clarinet  and  piano,  a  quintet  for 
pianoforte  and  wind  instruments,  two  overtures 
(one  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1879  and  afterwards  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts),  a  'Salvum  £ac  Begem'  (performed 
at  Leipzig),  a  short  cantata*  'The  Voice  of 
Spring,  and  numerous  anthems,  songs,  and  organ 
pieces.  [W.B.S,] 

SWINT,  OwBN,  frequently  called  Mac  Sfviny, 
'a  gentleman  bom  in  *  Ireland.'  In  a  letter,' 
dated  Oct.  5,  1706,  and  addressed  to  CoUey 
Cibber,  whom  he  calls  in  turn  'puppy,'  'his 
Angel*  (twice),  'his  Dear,'  and  finallv  'Unbe- 
liever,*— ^this  singular  person  describes  how  Rich 
had  sent  for  him  from  his  'Quarters  in  the  North,' 
and  how '  he  was  at  a  great  charge  in  coming 
to  town,  and  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  money 
last  winter,'  and  *  he  served  him  night  and  day, 
nay,  all  night  and  all  day,  for  nine  months.* 
He  had  'quitted  his  post  in  the  army'  on  the 
faith  of  promises  that,  in  rotum  for  managing 
*  the  playhouse  in  the  Haymarkett'  under  Rich, 


•  Griednter,  Blof.  Not.  ST. 

•  In  tlM  writer^  poiwMlon. 


*  Uoffr.  Dnm. 
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ke  WM  to  have  *  ioo  OuineM  per  uinum  Salary, 
a  place  at  Gonrt^  and  the  Devil  and  all.*  This 
was  the  tomewhat  inanipicioua  beginning  of 
Swiny*!  theatrical  career.  Having  come  np  to 
London,  ai  described,  in  1705,  he  soon  found 
that  Rich  intended  nothing  seriously  for  his  ad- 
vantage ;  and  he  announces  (in  the  same  letter) 
that,  In  consequence  of  the  general  discontent  of 
the  actors  with  Rich,  and  ^though  Bioh  might 
have  had  the  house  for  £3  or  ^3  io«.  a  day,  he 
(Swiny)  had  taken  a  lease  for  seven  years  at 
£$  a  day,  and  meant  to  begin  in  a  few  days. 

In  1707  we  find  him  in  partnership  with  Wilks, 
Dogget,  and  Gibber  in  the  King's  Theatre,  having 
taken  the  lease  from  Vanbrugh.  and  very  soon 
quanelling  with  them  and  petitioning  the  Lord 
Ghamberlain's  interference  in  his  fiivour.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  most  of  the  quarrels  and  intrigues 
of  the  time. 

In  May,  1709,  Swiny  engsged  the  fitmous 
Nicolini  for  three  years,  that  great  singer  having 
recently  made  a  most  successful  iMnU  in  London. 
Before  the  completion  of  this  term,  however, 
Swiny  appears  to  have  *  absented  himself  from 
his  creditors '  and  become  bankrupt. 

After  this,  he  lived  for  some  years  in  Italy ; 
but,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  place  in  the 
Oustom-house  was  found  for  him,  and  he  was 
Appointed  Keeper  of  the  King*s  Mews.  While 
in  Italy,  with  Lord  Boyne  and  Walpole,  be 
wrote  to  Colman  (July  za,  1730)  from  BologiOk, 
on  the  subject  of  engaging  singers  for  the  Opera, 
then  in  the  bands  of  HandeL  Swiny  died  October 
a,  1754,  leaving  his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Woflfington. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces, 
via.  *The  Quacks,  or  Lovers  the  Physician* 
(1705);  *  Camilla*  (1706);  *  Pyrrhus  and  Deme- 
trius* (1709);  and  *The  Quacks,  or  Love*s  the 
Physician,*  an  altered  version  of  the  first  piece. 

Two  years  before  his  death,  a  fine  portrait  of 
Swiny,  after  Van  Loo,  was  scraped  in  meszotint 
by  J.  Faber,  junr.  It  represents  him,  in  Uack 
velvet,  holding  in  his  hand  a  book,  of  which  the 
title  seems  to  be  '  Don  Quixote.*  [J.  M.] 

SYLPHIDE,  LA.  One  of  the  most  famous 
ballets  on  record :  in  2  acts ;  libretto  by  A.  Nour- 
rit  the  singer,  music  by  Schneitshoifer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera,  Pauris,  March  13, 
183a.  The  part  of  La  Sylphide  was  danced  by 
Mdlle.  Taglioni,  and  was  one  of  her  greatest 
parts,  both  in  Paris  and  in  London,  where  the 
piece  was  brought  out  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  her  benefit,  July  a6,  183  a.  Thackeray  has 
embalmed  it  in '  Pendennis '  (chap,  zxxviii.)   [G.] 

SYLVANA,  accurately  Siltaka.  Weber's 
3rd  opera,  composed  at  Stuttgart,  1810,  and 
OToduced  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  1810.     [See 

WALDXADCHEir.] 

SYLVIA,  OU  LA  NYMPHE  DE  DIANE. 
'Ballet-pantomime'  in  a  acts  and  3  tableaux; 
libreitto  by  Barbier,  music  by  Delibes.  Produced 
at  the  Grand  Op4ra,  Paris,  June  1 4, 1 8  76.     [G.} 

S  YMPHONIQUES,  ETUDES. ». «.  Symphonic 
Studies.  The  name  of  a  theme  and  set  of  varia* 
tions  in  Of  minor  fay  Bobert  Schumann,  forming^ 
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op.  13.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  W.  Stemdale 
BEomett,  and  Mr.  Spitta  has  pointed  out  that  the 
theme  contains  a  reference  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  identical  with  a  part  of  the  romance  in 
Marschner's  'Tempter  und  Judin,*  'Du  stolzes 
England  freue  diob,'  in  which  this  country  is 
called  on  to  rejoice  in  her  famous  men.  [See 
vol.  iii  p.  4100.]  The  first  edition  was  publiuied 
by  Haslmger  in  1 837,  as  *  Florestan  und  Eusebius, 
sw5lf  Etuden  (Etudes  Symphoniques).*  Those 
published  after  that  date  are  entitled  'Etudes  en 
forme  de  Variations,'  and  have  been  materially 
altered.  [G.] 

SYMPHONISCHE  DICHTUNGEN— that 
is.  Symphonic  Poems.  A  title  employed  by  Liszt 
for  twelve  pieces  of  orchestral  music  of  cha- 
racteristic, i.  e,  descriptive,  kind,  and  of  various 
dates — one  featuxe  of  which  is  that  the  move- 
ments are  not  divided,  but  lead  into  each  other 
without  interruption. 


L  Oo  qifOD  entaDd  nr  to  moii- 

S.  Tmm).   LuMAto  a  TrionA». 
8.  Let  Prfludfli. 
4.  OrphoM. 
A.  PronMiheoa 
8.  lUnppa. 


7.  Fettkllnca. 

8.  H4n>Ida  fuaMn. 

9.  Hunvute. 
10.  HamlaU 

U.  HunoeowhlMlit  (BatUa  ifltb 

the  Haoi). 
U.ldeale. 


Of  these  the  following  have  been  performed  at 
Mr.  Bache's  annual  concerts: — ^no.  3,  May  26, 
1 871  and  twice  besides;  no.  4,  Nov.  27,  73; 
no.  3,  Nov.  37.  73 ;  no.  6,  Feb.  37. 77,  and  Feb.  35, 
79.  Kos.  6,  II,  and  I3  have  also  been  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Dec.  9.  76 ;  May  17,  79  > 
Apr.  16,  81  respectively) ;  and  nos.  3,  9  at  the 
Philharmonic  (June  9,  1873;  Feb.  33,  1883, 
respectively). 

St.  SaSns  has  adopted  the  title  *  Po^mes  sym- 
phoniques '  for  4  pieces : — 

1.  LaBonak d'Cmphftla.  )  8.  Dama ■Mcabra. 

S.  riiaatoD.  I  4.  La  Jeunaiie  d'Ueieula.  {GA 

SYMPHONY  (SiKFONiA,  Sihpoki*,  Stm- 
PHONii).  The  terms  used  in  ocmnection  with  any 
branch  of  art  are  ooounonly  very  vague  and  in- 
definite in  the  early  stages  of  its  history,  and  are 
applied  without  much  discrimination  to  different 
thmgs.  In  course  of  time  men  consequently 
find  themselves  in  difficulties,  and  try.  as  far  as 
their  opportunities  go,  to  limit  the  definition  of 
the  terms,  and  to  confine  them  at  least  to  things 
which  are  not  obviously  antagonistic.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  process  of  sifting  is  rather  guided  by 
chance  and  external  droumstances  than  deter- 
mined by  the  meaning  which  theorists  see  to  be 
the  proper  one ;  and  the  result  is  that  the^  final 
meaning  adopted  by  the  world  in  general  is  fre- 
quently not  only  distinct  frt>m  that  which  the 
original  employers  of  the  word  intended,  but 
also  in  doubtful  conformity  with  its  derivation. 
In  the  case  of  the  word  *  Symphony,'  as  with 
*Sonata»*  the  meaning  now  accepted  happens 
to  be  in  very  good  accordance  with  its  deriva- 
tion, but  it  is  considerably  removed  from  the 
meaning  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
wordTlt  seems  to  have  been  used  at  first  in  a 
very  general  and  comprehensive  way,  to  express 
any  portions  of  music  or  passages  whatever  which 
were  thrown  into  relief  as  purely  instrumental 
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in  works  in  which  the  chief  interest  was  centred 
opoa  the  voice  or  voices.    Thus,  in  the  opens, 
pintstiM,  and   masses  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  oentaxy,  the  voices  had  the  niost  important 
psrt  of  the  work  to  do»  and  the  instrnments'  chief 
iRuineBB  was  to  sapply  simple  fonna  of  harmony 
ai  aoooinpanimeot^    If  there  were  any  little  por- 
tions which  the  instruments  played  without  the 
foices,  these  were  indiscriminately  called  Sym- 
phonies ;  and  under  the  same  head  were  included 
Boeh  more  particular  forms  as  Overtures  and 
BitomellL  The  first  experimentalists  in  harmonic 
ffiosic  generally  dispensed  with  such  independent 
insfcromental  passages  altogether.    For  instance, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  cantatas  of  Cesti  and  Boss!  ^ 
are  devoid  of  either  instrumental  introduction  or 
ritomel ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the 
esse  with  many  of  the  operas  <^  that  time.  There 
were  however  a  few  independent  little  instra* 
mental  movements  even  in  the  earliest  operas. 
Peri's  *  Euridice/  which  stands  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  list  (haying  been  performed  at  Florence  in 
1600,  as  part  of  the  festival  in  connection  with 
the  marxiage  of  Henry  IV  of  France  and  Mary 
de*  Medici),  contains  a  '  Sinfonia '  for  three  flutes, 
which  has  a  definite  form  of  its  own  and  is  very 
diaiaeteristic  of  the  time.    The  use  of  short  in- 
strumental passages,  such  as  dances  and  intro- 
dnctiooa  and  ritomels,  when  once  fairly  begun, 
ianroasod  rapidly.  Monteverde,  whofoUoweddoee 
upon  Peri,  made  some  use  of  them,  and  as  the 
centory  grew  older,  they  became  a  more  and  more 
important  element  in  dramatic  works,  especially 
opens.   The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  'sym- 
phony,' to  denote  the  passages  of  introduction 
to  ain  and  recitatives,  etc.,  lasted  for  a  very  long 
while,  and  got  so  hx  stereotyped  in  conmion 
usage  that  it  was  even  applied  to  the  instm* 
mental  portions  of  ain,  etc.,  when  played  by 
a  angle  performer.    As  an  example  may  be 
quoted  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Mosart's—'Sie   (meaning    Strinasaoohi)    spielt 
keine  Note  ohne  Empfindung ;   sogar  bei  den 
Sinfonien  spielte  sie  alles  niit  Expression,'  etc.* 
With  regard  to  this  use  of  the  term,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  natural 
course  by  which  the  meaning  began  to  be  re- 
stricted.   LuUi,  Alessandro  ^arlatti,  and  other 
great  oompoeen  of  operas  in  the  17th  century, 
extended  the  appendages  of  ain  to  proportions 
relatively  conaidenble,  but  there  was  a  limit 
beyond  which  such  dependent  passages  could 
not  go.  The  independent  instrumental  portions, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  overtures  or  toc- 
catas^ or  groups  of  ballet  tune%  were  in  different 
oircumstanoes,  and  could  be  expanded  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent ;  and  as  they  gnw  in  im- 
portance the  name  *  Symphony*  came  by  degrees 
to  have  a  more  special  significance.    The  small 
instrumental  appendages  to  the  various  ain  and 
so  forth  were  still  symphonies  in  a  genenl  sense, 
hut  the  Symphony  par  excellenee  was  the  in- 
trodnctozy  movement ;  and  the  more  it  grew  in 


*  nsa  In  the  Obritt  Oborch  Lfbrarr.  Oxford. 

*  Sba  doM  not  pUr  »  note  without  feelinf .  and  wan  In  the  Sna- 
I  plT»d  tfl  with  wprMiloo. 


importance  the  more  distinctive  was  this  ap- 
plication of  the  term. 

The  earliest  steps  in  the  development  of  this 
portion  of  the  open  are  chiefly  important  as 
attempts  to  establish  some  broad  principle  of 
form;  which  for  tome  time  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  balance  of  short  divisions,  of  slow 
and  quick  movement  alternately.  LuUi  is  credited 
with  the  invention  of  one  Ibrm,  which  came  ulti- 
mately to  be  known  as  the  *  Ouverture  k  la  mi^ 
nitre  Fhm^aise.'  The  principles  of  this  form,  as 
generally  undentood,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
the  succession  of  a  slow  solid  movement  to  begin 
with,  followed  by  a  quicker  movement  in  a 
lighter  style,  and  another  slow  movement,  not 
so  gnve  in  character  as  the  first,  to  conclude 
with.  Lulli  himself  was  not  rigidly  consistent 
in  the  adoption  of  this  form.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  *Pen^e,'  'Tbee^,'  and  '  Bell^rophon,'  there 
are  two  divisions  only — ^the  charaotmstic  gnve 
opening  movement,  and  a  short  free  fugal  quick 
movement.  'Proserpine,'  'Phaeton,*  'Alceste,' 
and  the  Ballet  piece, '  Le  Triomphe  de  Tamour,* 
are  characteristic  examples  01  tiie  complete 
model.  These  have  a  gnve  opening,  which  is 
repeated,  and  then  the  livelier  central  move- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  a  division  marked 
'lentement*;  and  the  last  two  divisions  are 
repeated  in  full  together.  A  few  examples  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  by  less  fiunous 
composen  than  Lulli,  which  show  how  far  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  overture  or  symphony 
became  general  in  a  short  time.  An  open 
called  'Venus  and  Adonis,*  by  Desmarests^  of 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Collage  of  Music,  has  the  overture  in 
this  form.  '  Amadis  de  Grtce,'  by  Des  Touchiea, 
has  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  character  of  the  divisions;  'Albion  and 
AJbanius,*  fay  Qnbu,  which  was  licensed  fer  pub- 
lication in  England  by  Boger'Lestrange  in  1687, 
has  clearly  the  same,  and  looks  like  an  imitation 
direct  firom  Lulli ;  and  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis' 
by  Dr.  John  Blow,  yet  again  the  same.  So  the 
model  must  have  been  extensively  appreciated. 
The  most  important  composer,  however,  who  fol- 
lowed Lulli  in  this  matter,  was  Alessandre  Scar- 
latti, who  certainly  varied  and  improved  on  the 
model  both  as  ngaxdB  the  style  and  the  form* 
In  his  open  of '  J^vio  Cuniberto*'  for  instance, 
the  '  Sixifonia  avanti  I'Open '  begins  with  a  divi- 
sion marked  ffrave,  which  is  mainly  based  on 
simple  canonical  imitations,  but  has  also  broad 
expanses  of  contrasting  keys.  The  style,  for  the 
time,  is  noble  and  rich,  and  very  superior  to 
LuUi's.  The  second  division  is  a  lively  allegro, 
and  the  last  a  modentoly  quick  minuet  in  6-8 
time.  The  'Sinfonia'  to  his  serenata  'Venere, 
Adone,  Amore,*  similarly  has  a  Largo  to  begin 
with,  a  Presto  in  the  middle,  and  a  movement, 
not  defined  by  a  tempo,  but  clearly  of  modente 
quickness,  to  end  with.  This  form  of  '  Sinfonia ' 
survived  for  a  long  while,  and  was  expanded  at 
times  by  a  succession  of  dance  movemento,  for 
which  aleo  Lulli  supplied  examples,  and  Handel 

a  KS.  In  OhfM  Obnreh  Llbrmiy. 
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*t  a  later  time  more  familiar  typee ;  but  for  the 
history  of  the  modem  symphonj,  a  form  which 
was  distinguished  from  Uie  other  as  the  *  Italian 
Overturej'  ultimately  became  of  much  greater 
importance. 

This  fonn  appears  in  principle  to  be  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  French  Overture :  it  was  similarly 
divided  into  three  movements,  but  the  first  and 
last  were  quick  and  the  central  one  slow.  Who 
the  originator  of  this  fonn  was  it  seems  now 
impossible  to  decide ;  it  certainly  came  into 
vogue  vegry  soon  after  the  BVench  Overture,  and 

Sniddy  supplanted  it  to  a  great  extent.  Certain 
etails  in  its  structure  were  better  defined  than 
in  the  earlier  form,  and  the  balance  and  dis- 
tribution of  characteristic  features  were  alike 
freer  and  more  compreheDsive.  The  first  al- 
legro was  generally  in  a  square  time  and  of 
solid  character ;  the  central  movement  aimed  at 
expressiveness,  and  the  last  was  a  quick  move- 
ment of  relatively  light  character,  generally  in 
some  combination  of  three  feet«  The  history 
of  its  early  development  seems  to  be  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  but  from  the  moment  of  its  appear- 
ance it  has  the  traits  of  the  modem  orchestral 
symphony,  and  composers  very  soon  obtained 
a  remarkable  degree  of  mastery  over  the  form. 
It  must  have  first  come  into  definite  acceptance 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  or  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century;  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
latter  it  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Operas,  and  similar  works  by  the  most  con- 
spicuous composers  of  this  time,  in  very  great 
numbers,  have  the  same  form  of  overture.  For 
instance,  the  two  distinct  versions  of  'La  Cle- 
menza  di  Tito  *  by  Hasse, '  Oatone  in  Utica '  by 
Leonardo  Vinci  (1728),  the  '  Hypermnestra,* 
'Artaserse,*  andothers  of  Perez,  Piocini's '  Didone,* 
Jomelli's  ^Betulia  liberata,*  Sacchini's  '  (Edipus,* 
Galuppfs  *  U  mondo  alia  reversa* — ^produced  the 
year  before  Havdn  wrote  his  first  symphony — 
and  Adam  Hiller^s  'Lisuart  und  Daiiolette,* 
*  Die  Liebe  auf  dem  Lande,*  '  Der  Erieg,'  etc. 
And  if  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  form  were  required,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fiftct  that  Mozart  adopted  it 
in  his  boyish  operas,  'La  finta  semplice*  and 
'Ludo  SiUa.'  With  the  general  adoption  of 
the  form  came  also  a  careful  devcdopment  of 
the  internal  structure  of  each  separate  move- 
ment, and  also  a  gradual  improvement  both  in 
the  combination  and  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  LuUi  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
were  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with  strings, 
which  the  former  used  crudely  enough,  but  the 
latter  with  a  good  deal  of  perception  of  tone 
and  appropriateness  of  style;  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  wind  instruments.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  several  wind  instruments, 
such  as  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  and 
fiutes,  were  added,  though  not  often  all  together; 
and  they  served,  for  &e  most  part,  chiefly  to 
strengthen  the  strings  and  give  contrasting  de- 
grees of  fiill  sound  rather  than  contrasts  of  colour 
and  tone.  Equally  important  was  the  rapid  im- 
provement wmch  took  place  simultaneouriy  in 
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internal  structure;  aud  in  this  case  the  develop- 
ment followed  that  of  certain  other  departments 
of  musical  form.  In  fact  the  progress  of  the 
'Sinfonia  avanti  I'Opera'  in  this  respect  was 
chiefly  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  Clavier 
Sonata,  which  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  at- 
tain to  clearness  of  outline,  and  a  certain  maturity 
of  style.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat 
what  has  elsewhere  been  discussed  firom  difibrent 
points  of  view  in  the  articles  on  FoEX,  So- 
nata, and  SuiTi ;  but  it  is  important  to  realise 
that  in  point  of  time  the  form  of  this  *  Sinfonia 
avanti  TOpera '  did  not  lag  behind  in  definition 
of  outline  and  mastery  of  treatment;  and  it 
might  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  form 
(whether  orchestral  or  clavier)  the  important 
detail  first  presents  itself  of  defining  the  f&st  and 
second  principal  sections  by  subjects  deoisively 
distinct*  A  marked  improvement  in  various 
respects  appears  about  the  time  when  the 
symphony  first  began  to  be  generally  played 
apart  firom  the  opera ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  long  as 
it  was  merely  the  appendage  to  a  drama,  lees 
stress  was  laid  upon  it;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  recorded  that  audiences  were 
not  by  any  means  particularly  attentive  to  the 
Instrumental  portion  of  the  work.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  behaviour  of  the  public  at 
some  of  the  most  important  theatres  in  Europe 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  descriptions  wMch  are 
given  of  the  audience  at  the  Italian  Operas  in 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth. 
Bumey,  in  the  account  of  his  tour,  refers  to 
this  more  than  once.  In  the  first  volume  he 
says,  '  The  music  at  the  theatres  in  Italy  seems 
but  an  excuse  for  people  to  assemble  together, 
their  attention  being  chiefly  placed  on  play 
and  conversation,  even  during  the  performanoe 
of  a  serious  opera.'  In  another  phuse  he  de- 
scribes the  card  tables,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  '  people  of  quality '  reserved  their  attention 
for  a  favourite  air  or  two,  or  the  performance 
of  a  favourite  singer.  The  rest,  including  the 
overture,  they  did  not  regard  as  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  hence  the  composers  had  but 
little  inducement  to  put  out  the  best  of  their 
powers.  It  may  have  been  partly  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  took  very  little  pains  to  connect 
these  overtures  or  symphonies  with  the  opera, 
either  by  character  or  feature.  They  allowed 
it  to  become  almost  a  settled  principle  that 
they  should  be  independent  in  matter ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  very  little  •difficidty  in  ac- 
cepting them  as  independent  instrumental  pieces. 
It  naturally  followed  as  it  did  later  with  an- 
other form  of  overture.  The  'Symphonies*  which 
had  more  attractive  qualities  were  played  apart 
fix>m  the  operas,  in  concerts ;  and  the  precedent 
being  thereby  established,  the  step  to  writing 
independent  works  on  similar  lines  was  but 
short;  and  it  was  natural  that,  as  undivided 
attention  would  now  be  given  to  them,  and 
they  were  no  more  in  a  secondary  position 
in  connection  with  the  opera,  composers  should 
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take  mare  paiiis  boUi  in  the  itraoture  and  in 
tht  choice  en  their  mnsio&l  material.  The  Sym- 
pbony  had  however  reached  a  considerable  pitch 
gf  derelopment  before  the  emancipation  took 
pltoe ;  and  this  development  was  connected  with 
tke  progreea  of  certain  other  maeical  forma  be- 
■dcB  the  Sonata,  already  referred  to. 

It  will  accordingly  be  convenient,  before  pro- 
ceeding farther  with  the  direct  history  of  the 
Symphony,  to  consider  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  early  branches  of  Musical 
Alt  In  the  early  hannonio  times  the  rela- 
tionsbips  of  nearly  all  the  different  branches 
of  composition  were  dose.  The  Symphony 
was  ruated  even  to  the  early  Madrigals, 
thrragh  the  *  Senate  da  Chies%'  which  adopted 
the  Osnnma  or  instromental  version  of  the 
Madrigal  as  a  second  movement.  It  was  also 
ekoely  related  to  the  early  Fantasiac^  as  the 
eitliflst  experiments  in  instromental  music,  in 
vrbksh  some  of  the  technical  necessities  of  that 
department  were  grappled  with.  It  was  directly 
connected  with  the  vocal  portions  of  the  early 
operas,  snoh  as  airs  and  recitatives,  and  derived 
from  them  many  of  the  mechanical  forms  of 
cadence  and  harmony  which  for  a  long  time 
were  a  necessary  part  of  its  form.  The  solo 
Clavier  Suite  had  also  something  to  do  with 
itt  but  not  80  much  as  might  be  expected.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  suite-form, 
being  very  simple  in  its  principle,  attained  to 
definition  very  early,  wlule  the  sonata-form, 
which  characterised  the  richest  period  of  har- 
monic music,  was  still  struggling  in  elementary 
stages.  The  ultimate  bauiB  of  the  suite-form 
IB  a  contrast  of  dance  tunes ;  but  in  the  typical 
early  symphony  the  dance-tunes  are  almost  in* 
variably  avoided.  When  the  Symphony  was  ex« 
panded  by  the  addition  of  the  Minuet  and  Trio, 
a  bond  of  connection  seemed  to  be  established; 
but  still  this  bond  was  not  at  all  a  vital  one,  for 
the  Minuet  is  one  of  the  least  characteristic 
elements  of  the  suite-form  proper,  being  clearly 
of  less  ancient  lineage  and  type  than  the  Alle- 
mande,  Courante,  Surabande,  or  Gigoe,  or  even 
the  Gavotte  and  Bourr^,  which  were  classed 
with  it»  as  Intermezzi  or  Galanterien.  The 
ibnn  of  the  Clavier  Suite  movements  was  in 
&ct  too  inelastic  to  admit  of  such  expansion 
and  development  as  was  required  in  the  or- 
ehestral  worksi,  and  the  type  £d  not  supply  the 
characteristic  technical  qualities  which  would  be 
of  aervice  in  their  devdopment.  The  position 
of  Bach's  Orchestral  Suites  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent; and  it  appears  that  he  himself  called 
them  Overtures.  Dehn,  in  his  prefiuw  to  the 
first  edition  printed,  says  that  the  separate  MS. 
parts  in  the  Bach  arohiveB  at  Hamburg,  from 
which  he  took  that  in  C,  have  the  distinctive 
diaracteristics  of  the  handwriting  of  John  Se- 
bastian, and  have  for  title  'Coverture  pour 
a  Yiolons/  etc. ;  and  that  another  MS.,  probably 
oopied  from  these,  has  the  title  'Suite  pour 
Orehestre.'  This  throws  a  certain  light  upon 
Bach's  position.  It  is  obvious  that  in  several 
departments  of  instrumental  music  he  took  the 
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French  for  his  models  rather  than  the  Italians. 
In  the  Suite  he  followed  Couperin,  and  in  the 
Overture  he  also  followed  French  models.  These 
therefore  appear  as  attempts  to  devdop  an  in- 
dependent orehestral  woric  analogous  to  the 
Symphony,  upon  the  basis  of  a  form  which  had 
the  same  reason  for  existence  and  the  same 
general  purpose  as  the  Italian  Overture,  but  a 
distinctly  d^BTerent  general  outline.  Their  chief 
connection  with  the  actual  development  of  the 
modem  symphony  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments ;  for  all  experiments,  even  on  different 
lines,  if  they  have  a  common  quality  or  principle, 
must  react  upon  one  another  m  those  respecta. 

Another  branch  of  art  which  had  close  con- 
nection with  the  early  symphonies  was  the 
Concerto.  Works  under  this  name  were  not  by 
any  means  invariably  meant  to  be  show  pieces 
for  solo  instruments,  as  modem  concertos  are ; 
and  sometimes  the  name  yras  used  as  almost 
synonymous  with  symphony.  The  earliest  con- 
oertoe  seem  to  have  beien  works  in  which  groups 
of  *solo'  and  *ripieno'  instmments  were  used^ 
chiefly  to  obtain  contrasts  of  fullness  of  tone. 
For  instance,  a  set  of  six  concertos  by  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  for  two  violins  and  cello,  '  soli,'  and 
two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass,  'ripieni,'  present 
no  distinction  of  style  between  one  group  and 
the  other.  The  accompanying  instruments  for 
the  most  part  merely  double  the  solo  parts,  and 
leave  off  either  to  lessen  the  sound  here  and 
there,  or  because  the  passages  happen  to  go  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  or  to  be  a  little  difiicult 
for  the  average  violin-players  of  that  time.  When 
the  intention  is  to  vary  the  quality  of  sound 
as  well,  the  element  of  what  is  called  instru- 
mentation  is  introduced,  and  this  is  one  of  tho 
earliest  phases  of  that  element  which  can  be 
traced  in  music.  The  order  of  movements  and 
the  style  of  them  are  generally  after  the  manner 
of  the  Sonate  da  Chiesa,  and  therefore  do  not 
present  any  dose  analogy  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  But  very  soon  after  the  time  of 
Corelli  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  the  form  of 
the  Italian  overture  was  adopted  for  concertos, 
and  about  the  same  time  the^  began  to  show 
traces  of  becoming  show-pieces  for  great 
performers.  Allusions  to  the  performance  of 
concertos  by  great  violin -playen  in  the 
churches  form  a  fomiliar  feature  in  the  musical 
literature  of  the  i8th  century,  and  the  three- 
movement-form  (to  all  intents  exactly  like  that 
of  the  aymphonies)  seems  to  have  bcNen  adopted 
early.  This  evidently  points  to  the  fact  that 
this  form  appealed  to  the  instincts  of  com-^ 
posers  genendly,  as  the  most  promising  for  free 
expression  of  uieir  musical  thoughts.  It  may 
seem  curious  that  J,S.  Bach,  who  followed  Frencn 
models  in  some  important  departments  of  in- 
strumental music,  snould  exclusively  have  fol- 
lowed Italian  models  in  this.  But  in  reality 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  chance 
with  nim;  he  always  followed  the  best  models 
which  came  to  his  hand.  In  this  department 
the  Italians  excelled;  and  Bach  therefore  fol* 
lowed  them,  and  left  the  most  important  earl^ 
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BpedmeiiB  of  this  kind  remaining — almost  all  in 
the  three  movement-form,  which  was  becoming 
the  set  order  for  symphoniee.  Setting  aside 
those  speoiaUy  imitated  from  Vivaldii  there  aire 
at  least  twenty  oonoertos  by  him  for  all  sorts  of 
solo  instruments  and  combinationB  of  solo  instru- 
ments in  this  same  form.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  doubted  that  some  of  the  development  of 
the  symphony^fonn  took  place  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  Bach  never  to  any  noticeable 
extent  yielded  to  the  tendency  to  break  the 
movements  up  into  sections  with  corresponding 
tunes ;  and  this  distinguifihes  his  work  in  a  very 
marked  manner  fh>m  that  of  the  generation 
of  composers  who  followed  him.  His  art  belongs 
in  reality  to  a  different  stratum  from  that  whidi 
produced  the  greater  forms  of  abstract  instru- 
mental music.  It  is  probable  that  his  form  of  art 
could  not  without  some  modification  have  pn^ 
duced  the  great  orchestral  symphonies.  In  order 
to  get  to  these,  composers  had  to  go  to  a  different, 
and  for  some  time  a  decidedly  lower,  level.  It 
was  much  the  same  process  as  had  been  gone 
through  before.  After  Palestrina  a  backward 
move  was  necessary  to  make  it  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  art  of  Bacb  and  Handel.  After  Bach 
men  bad  to  take  up  a  lower  line  in  order  to  get 
to  Beethoven.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  through  the  elementary  stages  of  de- 
fining the  various  contrasting  sections  of  a  move- 
ment, and  finding  that  form  of  harmonic  treat- 
ment which  admitted  the  great  effects  of  colour 
or  varieties  of  tone  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  in  the 
separate  lines  of  the  counterpoint.  Bach*s  position 
was  so  immensely  high  that  several  generations 
had  to  pass  before  men  were  able  to  follow  on 
his  lines  and  adopt  his  principles  in  harmonic 
music.  The  generation  that  followed  him  showed 
scarcely  any  trace  of  his  influence.  Even  before 
he  had  passed  away  the  new  tendencies  of  muuc 
were  strongly  apparent,  and  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  modem  sonata  form  of  art 
had  been  done  on  different  lines  from  his  own. 

The  '  Sinfonia  avanti  I'Opera '  was  clearly  by 
this  time  suffidentiy  independent  and  complete 
to  be  appreciated  without  the  opera,  and  without 
either  name  or  programme  to  ezplun  its  meaning; 
and  within  a  very  short  period  the  demand  for 
these  sinfonias  beoune  very  great.  Bumey's  tours 
in  search  of  materials  for  his  History,  in  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany,  were  made  in  1770 
and  73,  before  Haydn  had  written  any  of  his 
greater  symphonies,  and  while  Mozart  was  still 
a  boy.  His  allusions  to  independent  '  sympho- 
nies* are  very  frequent.  Among  those  whose 
works  he  mentions  with  most  frtvour  are  Sta- 
mitz,  Emmanuel  Bach,  Christian  Bach,  and 
Abel.  Works  of  the  kind  by  these  composers 
and  many  others  of  note  are  to  be  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  sets  of  part-boolcs  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  funiish  most  excellent  mate* 
rials  for  judging  of  the  status  of  the  Symphony 
in  the  early  stf^^es  of  its  independent  existence. 
The  two  most  important  points  which  they 
illustrate  are  the  development  of  instrumentation, 
and  the  definition  of  form.     They  appear  to 


have  been  generally  written  in  eight  parts.  Most 
of  them  are  scored  for  two  violins,  viola,  and 
bass;  two  hautboys,  or  two  flutes,  and  two 
'  oors  de  chasse.*    This  is  the  case  in  the  six 

r  phonies  of  opus  3  of  John  Christian  Badi ; 
six  of  Abel's  opus  10,  the  six  of  Stamitz's 
opus  9,  opus  15,  and  opus  16:  also  in  a  set 
of  'Overtures  in  8  parts'  by  Arne,  which  must 
have  been  early  in  the  field,  as  the  licence 
from  George  II,  printed  in  full  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  violin  part^  is  dated  January  1 7^^ . 
The  same  orehestntion  is  found  in  many  sym- 
phonies by  Galuppi,  Ditters,  Schwindl,  and  others. 
Wagenseil,  who  must  have  been  the  oldest  of  this 
group  of  composerv  (having  been  bom  in  the  17th 
century,  within  six  years  after  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
and  Bach),  wrote  several  quite  in  the  characteristic 
harmonic  style,  'k  4  parties  obligees  aveo  Cora 
de  Chasse  ad  libitum.'  The  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments in  these  early  examples  is  rather  crude 
and.stiff.  The  violins  are  almost  always  playing, 
and  the  hautboys  or  flutes  are  only  used  to  rein- 
force them  at  times  as  the  'ripieni'  instruments 
did  in  the  early  concertos,  while  the  horns  serve 
to  hold  on  the  harmonies. '  The  first  stages  of 
improvement  are  noticeable  in  such  details  as  the 
independent  treatment  of  the  strings.  In  the  *  sym- 
phonies before  the  opera '  the  violas  were  cared 
for  so  littie  that  in  many  cases  *  not  more  than 
half-a-dosen  bars  are  written  in,  all  the  rest  being 
merely  'col  basso.'  As  examples  of  this  in  works 
of  more  or  less  illustrious  writers  may  be  men- 
tioned the  'Sinfonias*  to  Jomelli's  'Passione' 
and  'Betulia  Liberata,'  Saoohini*s  'CEdipus,'  and 
Sarti*8 '  Giulio  Sabino.'  One  of  the  many  honours 
attributed  to  Stamitz  by  his  admiring  contempo- 
raries was  that  he  made  the  violas  independent  of 
the  basses.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  detail,  but  it 
is  only  by  such  details,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
struck  contemporary  writers,  that  the  character 
of  the  gradual  progress  in  instrumental  composi- 
tion can  now  be  understood. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  form  were  extremely 
regular.  The  three  movements  as  above  described 
were  almost  invariable,  the  first  being  a  vigorous 
broad  allegro,  the  second  the  sentimental  slow 
movement,  and  the  third  the  lively  vivnoe.  Hie 
progress  of  internal  structure  is  at  first  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  first  movement.  In  the  eariy 
examples  this  is  always  condensed  as  much  ad 
possible,  the  balance  of  subjects  is  not  very  clearly 
realisable,  and  there  is  hardly  ever  a  double  bw 
or  repeat  of  tbe  first  half  of  the  movement.  The 
divisions  of  key,  the  short '  workinf-out'  portion, 
and  the  recapitulation,  are  generally  present,  but 
not  pointedly  defined.  Examples  of  tlds  condition 
of  uungs  are  supplied  by  some  MS.  symphonies 
by  Paradisi  in  the  Fitswilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  in  other  respects  possess  excellent 
and  characteristically  modern  traits.  The  first 
thing  attained  seems  to  have  been  the  relative 
defimtion  and  balance  of  the  two  subjects.  In 
Stamitz^  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  Wagenseil,  this 
is  ahready  commonly  met  with.    The  following 
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examplci  from  tlie  Bnt  movement  of  the  fifth 
■vmphoDj  of  Stamits'B  opoB  9  illustrate  both 
the  style  and  the  degree  of  contrMt  between  the 
two  prindpAl  subjeots. 
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^nie  ityle  is  a  little  heavy,  and  the  motion 
oonstrainedy  but  the  general  character  is  solid 
and  dignified.  The  last  movements  of  this  period 
are  cnriously  suggestive  of  some  familiar  ex- 
ambles  of  a  maturer  time;  very  gay  and  obvious, 
ana  very  definite  in  outline.  The  following  is 
very  eharacteristic  of  Abel : — 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fiust  in  conneotion  with 
the  genealogy  of  these  works,  that  they  are 
almost   as  frequently   entitled    'Overture'   as 


'Symphony';  sometimes  the  same  work  w 
called  by  the  one  name  outside  and  the  other  in ; 
and  this  is  the  case  also  with  some  of  the  earlier 
and  slighter  symphonies  of  Haydn,  which  must 
have  made  their  appearance  about  this  period. 
One  further  point  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
note  is  that  in  some  of  Stamitz*s  symphonies 
the  complete  form  of  the  mature  period  is  found. 
One  in  D  is  most  complete  in  every  respect,  l^e 
first  movement  is  Allegro  with  double  bars  and 
repeats  in  regular  binary  form ;  the  second  is  an 
Andante  in  U,  the  third  a  Minuet  and  Trio,  and 
the  fourth  a  Presto.  Another  in  £b  (which  is 
called  no.  7  in  the  part-books)  and  another  in  F 
(not  definable)  have  also  the  Minuet  and  Trio. 
A  few  others  by  Schwindl  and  Ditters  have  the 
same^  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  even  approzi* 
mately  to  the  date  of  their  production,  and 
therefore  little  inference  can  be  framed  upon  the 
circumstance,  beyond  the  £EbCt  that  composers 
were  beginning  to  recognise  the  fourth  movement 
as  a  desirable  ingredient. 

Another  composer  who  precedes  Haydn  in 
time  as  well  as  in  style  is  Emmanuel  Bach.  He 
was  his  senior  in  years,  and  began  writing  sym- 
phonies in  1 741,  when  Haydn  was  only  nine 
years  old.  His  most  important  symphonies  were 
produced  in  1 776 ;  while  Haydn's  most  important 
examples  were  not  produced  till  after  1790.  In 
style  Emmanuel  ^tch  stands  singularly  alone, 
at  least  hk  his  finest  examples.  It  looks  almost 
as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by 
1776  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  musical 
world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  binaiy  form 
was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in 
their  orchestnJ  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly 
to  avoid  it  in  the  first  movements  of  the  works 
of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages, 
and  to  balance  and  contrast  them  one  with  an- 
other according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  suo- 
oeasions  of  key.  The  boldest  and  most  striking 
subject  is  the  first  of  the  Symphony  in  D : — 
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The  opening  paiiBRges  of  that  in  Eb  are  hardly 
less  emphatic.  They  have  little  connection  with 
the  tendencies  of  hk  contemporaries,  hut  seem 
in  evezy  respect  an  experiment  on  independent 
lines,  in  which  the  interest  depends  npon  the 
vigour  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is 
certainly  rather  fragmentary  and  disconnected, 
l^e  slow  movement  is  conmionly  connected 
with  the  first  and  last  either  hj  a  special 
transitional  passage,  or  hy  a  turn  of  modula> 
tion  and  a  half  close.  It  is  short  and  dependent 
in  its  character,  but  graceful  and  melodious. 
The  last  is  mudi  more  systematic  in  structure 
than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary 
form,  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas. 

Ooral  In  Eb 
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In  orchestration  and  general  style  of  expression 
these  works  seem  immensely  superior  to  the  other 
early  symphonies  which  have  been  described. 
They  are  scored  for  horns,  flutes,  oboi,  fagotto, 
strings,  with  a  figured  bass  for  '  conbalo,'  which 
in  the  symphonies  previously  notioed  does  not 
always  appear.  There  is  an  abundimce  of  unison 
and  octave  passages  for  the  strings,  but  there  is 
also  good  free  writing,  and  contrasts  between 
wind  and  strings;  the  wind  being  occasionally 
left  quite  alone.  All  the  instruments  come  in 
occasionally  for  special  employment,  and  con- 
sidering the  proportions  of  tne  orchestras  of  the 
time  Bach*s  effects  must  have  been  generally  clear 
and  good.  The  following  is  a  g^o^  specimen  of 
his  scormg  of  an  ordinary  full  passage :— 
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It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  Haydn  was 
chiefly  influenced  by  Emmanuel  Bach,  and  Mosart 
by  John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and 
in  relation  to  symphonies,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In  both  cases 
the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier 
works  than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's 
style  and  treatment  of  form  bear  fiur  more  re- 
semblance to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose 
works  have  been  referred  to,  than  to  Emmanuel 
Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  forcible  ex- 
pression and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which 
Haydn  may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their 
best  orchestral  works  seem  to  belong  to  quite 
distinct  fiunilies.  Haydn's  first  symphony  was 
written  in  1759  for  Count  Morzin.  Like  many 
other  of  bis  early  works  it  does  not  seem  dis- 
coverable in  print  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
said  by  Pohv  who  must  have  seen  it  some- 
where m  Germany,  to  be  '  a  small  work  in  three 
movements  for  a  violins,  viola,  bass,  a  oboes, 
and  a  horns ' ;  from  which  particulars  it  would 
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appear  to  correspond  exactly  in  externals  to  the 
examples  above  described  of  Abel's  and  J.  C. 
Bach  s,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  he  added  many  more ;  most  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  slight  and  of  no  great  historical 
importance,  while  the  few  which  present  pecu- 
liarities are  so  far  isolated  in  those  respects  that 
they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  course  of 
his  development,  or  upon  his  share  in  building  up 
the  art-form  of  the  Symphony.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  movement  (drunatic  in  character,  and  in- 
eluding  long  passages  of  recitative)  in  the  Sym* 
phony  in  C,  which  he  wrote  as  early  as  1 76 1  .*  For, 
though  this  kind  of  movement  is  round  in  instru- 
mental works  of  an  earlier  period,  its  appearance 
in  such  a  manner  in  a  symphony  is  too  rare  to 
have  any  special  historical  bearings.  The  course 
of  his  development  was  gradual  and  reg^ar.  He 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  steadily  im- 
proving the  edifice  of  his  predecessors,  and  with 
few  exceptions  to  have  followed  their  lines.  A 
great  deal  is  firequently  attributed  to  his  con- 

I  Ibid.  387, 987. 
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tli«  complete  musical  ertabliahment 
iHiicb  Prince  "Rrterha^aei  up  at  his  gVMt  palace 
ai  Beterlribi;  where  fiaydn  eertainlj  had  op- 
portindfcieB  which  have  been  the  lot  of  acaroely 
aaj  other  compoiflr  who  ever  lived.  He  ia  da- 
nibed  aa  making  ezperiments  in  oichestration, 
and  ringing  the  bell  for  the  band  to  come  and 
Uj  them ;  and,  though  tbia  may  not  be  abeolntely 
true  in  fiiot,  there  can  icaicaly  be  a  donbt  that 
the  Tcry  great  improTementB  which  he  effected 
in  erery  department  of  oroheBtration  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  attributed  to  the  fSMnlitiee  lor 
terting  hla  works  which  he  enjoyed.  At  the 
same  time  the  really  important  portion  of  his 
compositions  were  not  nroduoed  till  his  patron, 
I^inoe  Nieolans  Ssterna^,  was  dead,  and  the 
mnsinil  establishment  broken  up  ;  nor,  it  mast 
be  wnembered,  till  after  that  strange  and 
important  episode  in  Haydn's  life,  the  rapid 
BiMing  of  Mosart  across  the  scene.  When 
Haydn  wrote  his  first  symphony,  Mosart  was 
only  three  years  old;  and  Mosart  died  in  the  Teiy 
year  in  which  the  fiunons  Salomon  concerts  in 
London,  for  which  Haydn  wrote  nearly  all  his 
finest  symphonies,  begin.  Monrt's  work  there- 
ibrs  oomes  between  Haydn*s  lighter  period  and 
hla  greatest  aohieFemsnts ;  and  his  symphonies 
some  respects  |nior  to  Haydn's,  and  oer- 
had  efibct  npon  his  later  works  of  aU 
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Afioording  to  Kfichel,  Mosart  wrote  altogether 
forty-nine  symphanles.  The  first,  in  Eb,  was 
written  in  London  in  1764,  when  he  was  dght 
years  old,  and  only  fiye  years  after  Haydn 
wrote  his  first.  It  was  on  the  same  pattern  as 
those  which  have  been  ftilly  dcMMribed  aboTc,  be* 
ing  in  three  moyements  and  scored  for  the  usual 
set  of  instruments — ^namely,  two  yidUns,  yiola, 
bass,  two  oboes  and  two  homa.  Three  more 
fcUowed  in  dose  suooesBoon,  in  one  of  which 
darinets  are  introduced  instead  of  obooi^  and 
a  bassoon  is  added  to  the  usual  group  ^  of 
ciffht  instruments.  L&  these  works  striking 
onffinality  of  purpose  or  style  is  hardly  to  be 
locSced  for,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that 
Moaart's  powers  In  instrumental  musie  reached 
a  pitch  of  development  which  is  historically 
Important ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  astonishing  to 
see  how  early  he  devebped  a  free  and  even  rich 
style  in  managing  his  <Mrahestral  resonrcss.  With 
nigard  to  the  character  of  these  and  aU  but  a 
lew  of  the  rest-,  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  in  mind 
thai  a  symphony  at  that  time  was  a  very  much 
less  important  matter  than  it  became  fif^  years 
later.  The  manner  in  which  ranphonies  were 
poured  ont^  in  sets  of  six  and  otherwise,  by 
numerous  composers  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  ceniuty,  puts  utterly  ont  of  the 
question  the  loftiness  of  aim  and  purpose  which 
has  become  a  neossrity  since  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  They  were  all  rather  slight 
works  on  familiar  lines,  with  whidi  lor  the  time 
being  compossw  and  public  were  aUke  quite 
content;  and  ndther  Haydn  nor  Moaart  in 
specimens  ssem  to  have  specially 
The  geneml  rarvey  of 
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Mosart's  symphonies  presents  a  certain  number 
of  facts  which  are  worth  noting  fbr  their 
bearing  upon  the  hfatoty  of  this  form  of  art. 
The  second  symphony  he  wrote  had  a  minuet 
and  trio;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
can  have  regarded  this  aa  an  important  point, 
since  he  afterwards  wrote  seventeen  others 
without  them ;  and  these  spread  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  activity,  for  even  in  that  which  be 
wrote  at  Pkagne  in  1786,  and  which  is  last  but 
thvse  in  the  whole  series,  the  minuet  and  trio  are 
absent.  Besides  this  &ct,  which  at  once  con- 
neots  them  with  the  examples  by  other  com- 
posers  prevloudy  discoBsed,  there  is  the  yet 
more  noticeable  one  that  more  than  twenty  of 
the  series  are  written  for  the  same  peculiar 
littie  group  of  instruments,  vis.  the  four  strings, 
a  pair  of  oboes  or  flutes,  and  a  pair  ot  horns. 
Although  he  used  darinets  so  early  as  his  third 
symphony,  lie  never  employed  them  again  till 
ms  thIrW-ninth,  which  was  written  for  Paris, 
and  is  aunost  more  fully  scored  than  any.  In 
the  whole  forty-nlne,  in  fact,  he  only  used  clari- 
nets five  times,  and  in  one  of  these  cases  (vis. 
the  wdl-kuown  Q  minor)  they  were  added  after 
he  had  finished  the  score.  Even  bassoons  are 
not  common ;  the  most  fluent  addition  to  the 
littie  Qudeus  of  oboes  or  flutes  and  horns  being 
trumpets  and  drums.  The  two  which  are  most 
fully  scored  are  the  Parisian,  in  D,  just  alluded 
to,  which  was  written  in  1778,  and  that  in  Eb, 
which  Was  written  In  Vienna  in  1788,  and 
stands  first  in  the  fiunous  triad.  These  facts 
explain  to  a  certain  extent  how  it  was  poBsible 
to  wrhe  such  an  extraordinary  number  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  Mozart*s  most  oon- 
tinuoudy  prdific  period  In  this  brandi  of  art 
seems  to  have  been  when  he  had  returned  to 
Salsbnxv  In  1771;  Ibr  between  July  in  that 
year  and  the  beginning  of  1773.  it  appears  to  be 
proved  that  he  produced  no  less  than  fourteen, 
but  this  ftat  is  mirly  surpassed  in  another  sense 
by  the  production  of  the  last  three  in  three  sue* 
oemive  months,  June,  July,  and  August^  1788 ; 
since  the  musical  calibre  of  these  is  so  immensely 
superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  ones. 

One  detail  of  comparison  between  Mosart's 
ways  and  Hi^dn*s  is  curious.  Haydn  began 
to  use  mtroduotory  adagios  very  early,  and 
used  them  so  often  that  they  became  quite  a 
diaraeteriatic  feature  in  his  plan.  Mosart,  <m 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  one  until  his  44th 
Symphonv,  written  In  1783.  What  was  the 
origin  of  Haydtt*s  employment  of  them  Is 
uneerlaiii.  The  causes  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  not  altogether  iatlsfiMStoiy.  In  the 
orthodox  Ibrm  of  syxnphony,  as  written  by  the 
nmnerons  composers  of  his  early  days,  the  open* 
ing  adagio  is  not  found.  He  may  possibly  have 
olMorved  that  it  was  a  nseftil  fsolor  in  a  oertain 
dass  of  overtures,  and  then  have  used  it  as  an 
eiperimentin  symphonies,  and  ftniing  it  answer, 
may  have  adopted  tiie  expedieBt  generally  in 
sooeeeding  works  of  the  kind.  It  see—  hkdy 
that  Mensvt  adopted  H  firam  Havdn,  as  its  first 
(in  we  symphony  which  is  believed. 
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to  bftve  been  composed  at  Linz  for  Count  Thnn) 
coinddee  with  the  period  in  which  he  is  oon- 
■idered  to  have  been  first  stzongly  inflnenoed 
by  Haydn. 

The  influence  of  these  two  great  composers 
upon  one  another  ia  extremely  interesting  and 
curious,  more  especially  as  it  <Ud  not  take  effect 
till  oomparatiYoiy  late  in  their  artistic  careers. 
They  both  began  working  in  the  general  direc* 
tion  of  their  time,  imder  the  influences  which 
have  been  already  referred  to.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  symphony  each  was  considerably  in* 
fluenoed  after  a  time  by  a  special  droomstaooe  of 
his  life ;  Haydn  by  the  appointment  to  Esterhiz 
before  alluded  to,  and  the  opportunities  it  affoTded 
him  of  orchestral  experiment;  and  Monrt  by 
his  stay  at  Mannheim  in  1777.  For  it  appears 
most  ukely  that  the  superior  abilities  of  the 
Mannheim  orchestra  for  dealing  with  purely 
instrumental  music,  and  the  traditions  of 
Stamits,  who  had  there  effected  his  share  in  the 
history  of  the  Symphony,  opened  Mosart*s  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  of  orchestral  perfonnanoey 
and  encouraged  him  to  a  freer  style  of  compo- 
sition and  more  elaborate  treatment  of  ike 
orchestra  than  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted. 
The  Mannheim  band  had  in  £Mi  been  long  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Europe;  and  in  certain 
things,  such  as  attention  to  nuanee»  (which  in 
early  orchestral  works  had  been  looked  upon  as 
either  unnecessair  or  out  of  place),  they  and 
their  conductors  had  been  important  pioneers; 
and  thus  Mozart  must  certainly  have  had  his  ideas 
on  such  heads  a  good  deal  expanded.  The  quali- 
ties of  the  symphony  produced  in  Paris  early  in 
the  next  year  were  prol)ably  the  firstfruits  of  these 
circumstances ;  and  it  hi^pens  that  while  this 
symphony  is  the  first  of  his  which  has  maintained 
a  definite  position  amongthe  important  landmarks 
of  art,  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  he  uses 
orohestral  forces  approaching  to  those  commonly 
employed  for  symphonies  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century. 

Both  Haydn  and  Mozart^  in  the  course  of  their 
respective  careers,  made  decided  progress  in 
managing  the  orchestra^  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  individual  instruments,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  details  of  musical  interest 
among  them.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  earliest  expedients  by  which 
contrast  of  effect  was  attempted  by  writers  for 
combinations  of  instruments,  was  the  careful 
.distribution  of  portions  for  'solo*  and  'ripieno' 
instruments,  as  illustrated  by  Scarlatti's  and  later 
concertos.  In  J.  S.  Bach's  treatment  of  the  or- 
chestra the  same  characteristic  is  familiar.  l%e 
long  duets  for  oboes,  flutes,  or  bassoons,  and  the 
solos  forhom  or  vioUn,  or  viola  da  gamba,  which 
continue  throughout  whole  recitatives  or  arias, 
all  have  this  same  principle  at  bottom.  Com- 
posers had  still  to  learn  the  free  and  yet  well- 
cjalanced  management  of  their  string  forces,  and 
to  attain  the  mean  between  the  use  of  wind 
instruments  merely  to  strengthen  the  strings  and 
their  use  as  solo  instruments  in  long  independent 
passages.    In  Haydn*s  early  symphonies  the  old 
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traditions  are  most  apparent.  The  balance  be* 
tween  the  different  forces  of  the  orchestra  is  as 
yet  both  crude  and  obvious.  In  the  symphony 
called  'Le  Matin'  for  instance,  which  appears 
to  have  been  among  the  earliest,  the  second 
violins  play  with  the  first,  and  the  violas  with 
the  basses  to  a  very  marked  extent — ^in  the  fint 
movement  almost  throughout.  This  first  move- 
ment, again,  begins  with  a  solo  for  flute.  Th» 
slow  movement^  which  is  divided  into  adagio 
and  andante,  has  no  wind  instruments  at  all, 
but  there  is  a  violin  solo  throughout  the  middle 
portion.  In  the  minuet  a  contrast  is  attained 
by  a  long  passage  for  wind  band  alone  (as  in 
J.  S.  Bach's  and  Bourr^  to  the  *  Ouverture '  in  C 
major);  and  the  trio  consists  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  solo  for  bassoon.  Haydn  early  began 
experiments  in  various  uses  of  his  orchestra,  and 
his  ways  of  grouping  his  solo  instruments  for 
effect  are  often  curious  and  originaL  C.  F.  Pohl, 
in  his  life  of  him,  prints  from  the  MS.  parts  a 
channing  slow  movement  from  a  Bb  aymphony, 
which  was  probably  written  in  1766  or  1767. 
It  illustrates  in  a  singular  way  how  Haydn  at 
first  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  special  effect  with- 
out ceasing  to  conform  to  fkmiliar  methods  of 
treating  hu  strings.  .  The  movement  is  scored 
for  first  and  second  violins,  violas,  90I0  ttohneeUo 
and  bass,  all '  con  sordini.'  The  first  and  second 
violins  [day  in  unison  thoughout,  and  the  ceUo 
plays  the  tune  with  them  an  octave  lower,  while 
the  violas  play  in  octav]ps  with  the  bass  all  but 
two  or  tluree  bars  of  cadence ;  so  that  in  reality 
there  are  scarcely  ever  more  than  two  parts 
playinff  at  a  time.  The  following  example  will 
show  the  style  ^— 
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Towards  a  really  free  treatment  of  his^  forces  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  led  on  insensibly 
and  by  very  slow  degrees.  For  over  twenty  years 
of  symphony-writing  the  same  limited  treatment 
of  strings  and  the  same  kind  of  solo  passages  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with.  But  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  make  the  wind  and  the  lower 
and  inner  strings  more  and  more  independent, 
and  to  individualise  the  style  of  each  within 
proportionate  bounds.  A  fine  symphony  (in  E 
minor,  '  Letter  I ')  which  appears  to  date  from 
177  a,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Haydn's  inter- 
mediate stage.  The  strings  play  almost  inces- 
santly throughout,  and  the  wind  either  doubles 
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the  string  parts  to  enrich  and  reinfozoe  them, 
cr  else  has  long  holding  notes  while  the  strings 
play  characteristio  figwes.  The  following  pas* 
■ge  from  the  last  movement  will  serve  to 
illastnte  pretty  clearly  the  stage  of  orchestral 
apreesiaa  to  whidi  Haydn  luid  at  that  time 
iiriTed: — 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  ten  years  the 
progress  was  slow  bat  steady.  No  doabt  many 
other  oompoaers  were  writing  symphonies  besides 
Haydn  and  Mosart,  and  were,  like  them,  im- 
proTxng  that  branch  of  art.  Unfortunately  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  dates  of  their  productiona 
is  slmost  ixtsuperable ;  and  so  their  greater  re- 
pKsentatiTea  oome  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as 

g'ving  an  epitome  of  the  hutory  of  the  epoch, 
it  ss  comprising  it  in  themselTes.  Mozart's 
fint  specially  notable  symphony  falls  in  1778. 
IhiB  was  the  one  which  he  wrote  for  Paris  after 
bis  experiences  at  Mannheim ;  and  some  of  his 
Mannheim  friends  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris 
vith  him  assisted  at  the  performance.  It  is  in 
•hnoet  eveiy  respect  a  very  great  advance  upon 
Haydn's  E  minor  Symphony,  just  quoted.  The 
treatment  of  the  instruments  is  very  much  freer, 
sad  more  individually  characteristic.  It  marks 
an  important  step  in  the  transition  fr^xm  the  kind 
of  symi^ony  in  which  the  music  appears  to  have 
been  conceived  almost  entirely  for  violins,  with 
wind  subordinate,  except  in  special  solo  passages, 
to  the  kind  in  which  the  original  conception  in 
ntpect  of  subjects,  episodes  and  development, 
embraced  aU  the  forces,  indading  the  wind  mstru- 
iBents.  The  first  eight  bars  of  Mozart*s  sym- 
phony ace  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  artistic  tendency.  In  the  firm  and  dignified 
banning  of  the  principal  subject,  the  strings, 
with  flutes  and  bassoons,  are  all  in  unison  for 
tbree  bars,  and  a  good  body  of  wind  instruments 
gives  the  full  oho^.  Then  the  upper  strings  are 
loft  slone  for  a  couple  of  bars  in  octaves,  and 
tfe  aooompanied  in  their  short  dosing  phrase  by 
M  independent  full  chord  of  wind  instruments, 
pioao.  This  chord  is  repeated  in  the  same  form 
of  rhythm  as  that  which  mariu  the  first  bars  of 
^  principal  subject,  and  has  therefore  at  once 
nnsical  sense  and  relevancy,  besides  supplying 


the  necessary  full  harmony.  In  the  subsidiary 
subject  by  which  the  first  section  is  carried  on, 
the  quick  lively  passages  of  the  strings  are  ao- 
oompanied by  dkort  figures  for  flute  and  homi^ 
with  their  own  independent  musical  signifi- 
cance. In  the  second  subject  proper,  which 
is  derived  from  this  subsidiary,  an  excellent 
balance  of  colour  is  obtained  by  pairs  of  wind 
instruments  in  octaves,  answering  with  an  in- 
dependent and  very  characteristic  phrase  of  thdr 
own  the  group  of  strings  which  give  out  the 
first  part  of  the  subject*  The  same  well-balanced 
method  is  observed  throughout.  In  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  movement  almost  all  the  instro* 
ments  have  something  special  and  relevant  of 
their  own  to  do,  so  ^at  it  is  made  to  seem  as 
if  the  conc^tion  were  exactly  apportioned  to 
the  forces  which  were  meant  to  utter  it.  The 
same  criticisms  I4>ply  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
symphony.  .  The  dow  movement  has  beautiful 
independent  figures  and  phrases  for  the  wind 
instruments,  so  interwoven  with  the  bodv  of  the 
movement  that  they  supply  necessary  dements 
of  colour  and  fulness  of  harmony,  without  ap- 
pearing dther  as  definite  solos  or  as  meanin^ess 
nolding  notes,  llie  fresh  and  merry  last  move- 
ment has  much  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
first  in  the  matter  of  instrumental  utterance,  and 
in  its  working-out  section  all  the  forces  have,  if 
anything,  even  more  independent  work  of  their 
own  to  do,  while  still  supplying  their  appropriate 
ingredients  to  the  sum  total  of  sound. 

The  succeeding  ten  years  saw  all  the  rest  of 
the  work  Mozart  was  destined  to  do  in  the  de- 
partment of  symphony ;  much  of  it  showing  in 
turn  an  advance  on  tiie  Paris  Symphony,  inas- 
much as  the  prindples  there  shown  were  worked 
out  to  greater  fullness  and  perfection,  while  the 
musical  spirit  attained  a  more  definite  richness, 
and  escaped  further  firom  the  formalism  whidi 
characterises  the  previous  generation.  Among 
these  aymphcmies  the  most  important  aie  the 
following :  a  considerable  one  (in  £b)  composed 
at  Salzburg  in  1 780 ;  the  *  Ha&er  *  (in  D),  whidi 
was  a  modification  of  a  serenade,  and  had  on* 
ginally  more  than  the  usual  group  of  movements ; 
the  *  Lins '  Symphony  (in  C ; « No.  6') ;  and  the 
last  four,  the  crown  of  the  whde  series.  Hie  first 
of  these  (in  D  major)  was  written  for  Prague  in 
1 786,and  was  recdved  there  with  immense  &vour 
in  January  1787.  It  appears  to  be  iiBir  in  advance 
of  all  its  predecessors  in  freedom  and  deamess 
of  instrumentation,  in  the  breadth  and  musical . 
significance  of  the  subjects,  and  in  richness 
and  balance  of  form.  It  is  one  of  the  few  of 
Moaart's  which  open  with  an  adagio,  and  that  too 
of  unusual  proportions ;  but  it  has  no  nunuet  and 
trio.  This  symphony  was  in  its  turn  edipsed 
by  the  three  great  ones  in  E  flat,  G  minor, 
and  C,  which  were  composed  at  Vienna  in  June, 
July  and  August^  1788.  These  symphonies  are 
almost  the  fost  in  whidi '  certain  qualities  of 
musical  expression  and  a  certain  method  in  their 
treatment  stand  prominent  in  the  manner  which 
was  destined  to  become  characteristic  of  the 
great  works  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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oeniuiy.  Mosazt  haying  maBtarad  tha  prindpla 
upon  which  the  matiiTa  art-form  of  lymphonj 
waa  to  be  attacked,  had  greater  freedom  for  the 
expreesion  of  hla  intrinncally  muaioal  ideai»  aad 
ooald  emfihaBiae  more  freely  and  oonsiatently  the 
typical  characteiiatics  which  his  inspiration  lad 
lum  to  adopt  in  developing  hia  ideal.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  principle  is 
to  be  found  for  tiie  first  time  in  these  works, 
lliey  find  their  counterparts  in  works  of  Haydn's 
of  a  much  earlier  date ;  only,  inasmuch  as  the 
art-foim  was  then  leas  mature,  the  element  of 
formalism  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  the  musical 
or  poetical  intention  being  so  cleaily  realised. 
It  is  of  course  impoaiiUe  to  put  into  words  with 
certainty  the  inherent  charactoristias  of  these  or 
any  other  later  works  on  the  same  lines ;  but  that 
they  are  felt  to  have  such  characteristios  is  in- 
disputable, aad  their  nerfeetion  as  woiriu  of  art^ 
whidi  is  so  commonly  insisted  on,  could  not 
exist  if  it  were  not  so.  Among  the  many 
writers  who  have  tried  in  some  way  to  describe 
them,  probably  the  best  and  most  responsiblB 
is  Otto  Jahn.  Of  the  first  of  the  group  (that  in 
Eb),  he  says,  '  We  find  the  expression  of  per- 
fect happiness  in  the  charm  of  euphony*  which 
is  one  of  the  marked  external  characteristics  of 
the  whole  work.  '  The  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
conscionmess  of  power  shines  through  the  mag- 
nificent introduction,  while  the  Allei^  oxpresoas 
the  purest  pleasure,  now  in  frolicsome  joy,  now 
in  active  excitement,  and  now  in  noble  and 
dignified  composure.  Some  shadows  appear,  it 
is  true,  in  the  Andante,  but  they  only  serve  to 
throw  into  stronger  relief  the  mild  serenity  of 
a  mind  communing  with  itself  and  rejoicing 
in  the  peace  which  fills  it.  This  is  the  true 
•onroe  of  the  cheerful  transport  which  rules  the 
last  movement^  rejoicing  in  its  own  strength 
and  in  the  joy  of  being.'  Whother  this  is  all 
parliDctly  true  or  not  is  of  less  consequence  than 
tha  fact  that  a  consistent  and  uniform  style  and 
object  can  be  discerned  through  the  whole  work, 
and  that  it  admits  of  an  approximate  descrip- 
tion in  words,  without  either  struning  or  violating 
fiyniliar  impressions. 

The  second  of  the  great  symphonic  trilog^^— 
that  in  G  minor — ^has  a  still  dearer  meaning. 
The  contrast  with  the  £b  is  strong,  for  in  no 
symphony  of  Moaart's  is  there  so  mudi  sadness 
amd  regretf  ulnass.  This  element  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  modem  of  his 
qFmp^oiueB,  and  shows  most  human  nature. 
i,  J.  A.  Hoffmann  (writing  in  a  spirit  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Jahn)  says  of  it, '  Love  uid 
melancholy  breathe  forth  in  purest  spirit  tones ; 
wa  fed  oursdves  drawn  with  inexpressible  long- 
ing towards  the  forms  wluch  beckon  us  to  jom 
them  in  their  flight  through  the  douds  to  an- 
other sphere.'  Jahn  agrees  in  attributing  to  it 
a  character  of  sorrow  and  complaining;  and 
these  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  tonality 
as  well  as  the  style,  and  such  characteristic 
featorep  as  occur  incidentally,  would  all  &vour 
the  idea  that  Mocart's  inspiration  took  a  sad 
oas4^  «nd  maintained  it  so  &r  throughout;  so 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  fonnal  passages  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  at  Uie  doses, 
the  whde  work  may  without  violation  of  prob- 
ability recdve  a  consistent  psydiological  ex- 
planation. Even  the  ordiestrstion  seems  appro* 
priate  from  this  point  of  view,  since  the  prevaiung 
effect  is  far  less  soft  and  smooth  thui  that  of 
the  previous  symphony.  A  detail  of  historical 
interest  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the 
fact  that  Mosart  originally  wrote  it  without 
clarinets,  and  added  them  afterwards  lor  a  per- 
formance at  which  it  may  be  presumed  tiiey 
happened  to  be  yedally  available.  He  did 
this  by  taking  a  separate  piece  of  paper  and 
rearranging  the  oboe  parts,  sometimes  combining 
the  ins^ments  and  sometimes  distributing  the 
par^  between  the  two,  with  due  regard  to  their 
characteristic  styles  of  utterance. 

The  last  of  Mozart's  symphonies  has  so  obvi- 
ous and  distinctive  a  character  throughout,  that 
popular  estimation  has  accepted  the  definite 
name  *  Jupiter '  as  conveying  tiie  prevalent  feel- 
ing about  it.  In  this  were  is  far  less  human 
sentiment  than  in  the  G  minor.  In  fitct,  Moaart 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  something  lofty  and 
self-contained,  and  therefore  preduding  the  shade 
of  sadness  which  is  an  dement  almost  indis- 
pensable to  strong  human  svmpathy.  When  he 
descends  from  this  distant  height,  he  asanmes  a 
cheerful  and  sometimes  playful  vein,  as  in  the 
second  prindpal  subject  of  the  first  movement, 
and  in  tne  subddiary  or  cadence  subject  that  fol- 
lows it.  This  may  not  be  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  popularly  meant  by  the  name 
'Jupiter/  though  that  ddty  appears  to  have 
been  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  levity  in  his  time ; 
but  it  has  the  virtue  of  supplying  admirable  con- 
trast to  the  main  subjects  of  the  section ;  and  it 
is  so  far  in  consonance  with  them  that  there  is 
no  actual  reversal  of  feeling  in  passing  frx)m  one 
to  the  other.  The  slow  movement  has  an  appro- 
priate dig^ty  which  keeps  it  in  character,  and 
reaches,  in  parts,  a  considerable  d^ee  of 
passion,  which  brings  it  nearer  to  human  sym- 
pathy than  the  other  movements.  The  Minuet 
and  the  Trio  again  show  cheerful  serenity,  and 
the  last  movement^  with  its  elaborate  fusal  treat- 
ment, has  a  vigorous  austerity,  which  u  an  ex- 
cellent balance  to  the  character  of  the  first 
movement.  The  scoring,  especially  in  the  first 
and  last  movements,  is  fuller  than  is  usual  with 
Mosart,  and  produces  effects  of  strong  and  dear 
sound;  and  It  is  also  admirably  in  chmcter  with 
the  spirit  of  dignity  and  loftiness  which  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  musical 
subjects  and  figures.  In  these  later  symphonies 
Mozart  certainly  reached  a  fu  higher  pitch  of 
art  in  the  department  of  instrumental  music  than 
any  hitherto  arrived  at.  The  characteristics  of 
his  attainments  may  be  described  as  a  freedom 
of  style  in  the  ideas,  freedom  in  the  treatment 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  score,  and  indepen- 
dence and  appropriateness  of  expression  in  the 
management  of  the  various  groups  of  instruments 
employed.  In  comparison  with  the  works  of  his 
predeoesson^  and  with  hia  oWn  and  Haydn*a 
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compositioiu  there  is  throaghout  a  mort 
naukable  advance  in  vitality.  The  distribu- 
tioa  of  certain  eadencet  and  passages  of  tutU 
rtOI  appear  to  modem  ears  foimal;  but  oompared 
wiUi  the  immature  formalism  of  expression, 
eren  in  principal  ideas,  which  was  prevalent 
iwentj  or  even  ten  yean  earlier,  the  improve- 
ment is  immenae.  In  snoh  structural  elements 
«i  the  development  of  the  ideas,  the  concise  and 
ttogetie  flow  of  the  music,  the  distribution  and 
ooatrast  of  inaferumental  tone,  and  the  balance 
and  proportion  of  sound,  these  works  are  gene- 
allj  held  to  reach  a  pitch  almost  unsurpassable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technical  criticism. 
Koisrt*8  intelligenoe  and  taste,  dealing  with 
thoughts  at  yet  undisturbed  by  strong  or  pas- 
Bonate  emotion,  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  aenseof  pure  and  directly  intelligible  art  which 
later  times  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  approached. 
Haydn's  symphoniee  up  to  this  tune  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Mosart's  in  any  respect ;  though 
they  show  a  oonsiderable  improvement  on  the 
■tyle  of  treatment  and  expression  in  the  '  Trauer ' 
or  the  *  Farewell  *  Symphonies.  Of  those  which 
ire  better  known  of  about  Ulib  date  are  'La 
Poole'  and  'Letter  Y,'  which  were  written 
(both  for  Paris)  in  1786  and  1787.  '  Letter  Q,' 
or  the  'Oxford*  Symphony,  which  was  per- 
fonned  when  Haydn  received  the  degree  of 
I>octar  of  Music  from  that  university,  dates 
^m  1788,  the  same  year  as  Mosart's  great 
^riad.  'Letter  Y*  and  'Letter  Q'  are  in  his 
BuUare  style,  and  thoroughly  characteristic  in 
^«ry  respect.  The  orchestration  is  clear  and 
fre^,  though  not  so  sympathetic  nor  so  elastic 
in  its  variety  as  Mozart^s ;  and  the  ideas,  with 
^  their  geniality  and  directness,  are  not  up  to 
luft  own  highest  standard.  It  is  the  last  twelve, 
which  were  written  for  Salomon  after  17^0, 
which  have  really  fixed  Haydn's  high  position 
>B  a  composer  of  symphonies;  these  became  so 
popular  as  practically  to  aupersede  the  numer- 
ous worka  of  all  his  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries except  MoEart^  to  the  extent  of  causing 
them  to  be  almost  completely  forgotten.  This  is 
owing  partly  to  the  high  pitch  of  technical  skill 
whi(£  he  attained,  partly  to  the  freshness  and 
geniality  of  hie  ideas,  and  partly  to  the  vigour 
and  daring  of  harmooic  progression  which  he 
ii^fested.  He  and  Mosart  together  enriched 
^  branch  of  art  to  an  extraordinaiT  degree, 
fod  towards  the  end  of  their  lives  b^an  to 
introduce  ikr  deeper  fooling  and  earnestness 
^  the  style  than  had  been  cuatomary  in  early 
vwks  of  the  class.  The  average  orchestra  had 
^ittreaaed  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
g^iaed  a  better  balance  of  its  component  ele- 
in«nts.  Instead  of  the  customary  little  group 
of  strings  and  four  wind  instruments,  it  had 
oome  to  comprise,  besides  the  strings,  a  flutes, 
3  oboes,  a  bassoons,  a  horns,  a  trumpets,  and 
^ms.  To  these  were  occasionally  added  a  dari- 
Bats,  as  in  Haydn's  three  last  (the  two  in 
D  minor  and  one  in  £b),  and  in  one  move- 
ment of  the  Military  Symphony.  Neither 
Hozart  nor  Haydn  ever  uaed  trombones  in 
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symphonies;  but  uncommon  instruments  were 
sometimes  employed,  as  in  the  'Military,'  in 
which  Haydn  used  a  big  drum,  a  triangle  anid 
cymbals.  In  his  latest  symphonies  Haydn's 
treatment  of  his  orchestra  agrees  in  general  vdth 
the  description  already  given  of  M(^art's.  The 
bass  has  attained  a  f^  motion  of  its  own ;  the 
violas  rarely  cling  in  a  dependent  manner  to  it, 
but  have  their  own  individual  work  to  do,  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  second  violins,  whidi  no 
longer  so  often  appear  merely  'od  imo.'  The  wind 
instruments  fill  up  and  sustain  the  harmonies 
as  completely  as  in  former  days ;  but  they  ceaae 
merely  to  hdd  long  notes  wi&out  characteristic 
featuTSi^  or  slavislSy  to  follow  the  string  parts 
whenever  something  livelier  is  required.  They 
may  still  play  a  great  deal  that  is  mere  doublings 
but  there  is  generally  method  in  it;  and  the 
musical  ideas  &ey  express  are  in  a  great  measure 
propofftAoned  to  their  characters  and  atyle  of 
utterance.  Havdn  vras  rather  fond  of  long 
passages  for  wind  alone,  as  in  the  slow  movement 
of  the  Oxfbrd  Symphony,  the  opening  passage  of 
the  first  allegro  of  the  .Military  Symphony,  and 
the  '  working  out '  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  no.  i 
of  the  Salomon  set.  Solos  in  a  tune-form  for 
wind  instruments  are  also  rather  more  common 
than  in  Mosart's  vrorks,  and  in  many  respects  the 
various  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole 
are  less  assimilated  thui  they  are  by  Mozart. 
The  tunes  are  generally  more  definite  in  their 
outlines,  and  stand  in  less  close  relation  with  their 
context.  It  appears  as  if  Haydn  always  re* 
tained  to  the  last  a  strong  sympathy  with  simple 
people's-tunes ;  the  character  of  his  minuets 
and  trios,  and  especially  of  his  finales,  is  some- 
times strongly  defined  in  this  respect ;  but  his  way 
of  expressing  them  within  the  limits  he  chose  is 
extraordinanly  finished  and  acute.  It  is  possible 
that,  as  before  suggested,  he  got  his  taste  for  sur- 
prises in  harmonic  progression  from  G.  P.  E.  Bach. 
His  instinct  for  such  things,  considering  the  age 
he  lived  in,  was  very  remarkable.  The  passage 
on  the  next  page,  firom  his  Symphony  in  C,  just 
referred  to^  iUustrates  several  of  the  above  points 
at  once. 

The  period  of  Haydn  and  Mosart  is  in  every 
respect  the  prindpal  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Symphony.  When  they  came  upon  the  scene, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  important  form 
of  art.  In  the  good  musical  centres  of  those 
thnes— and  there  were  many — there  was  a  great 
demand  for  symphonies ;  but  the  bands  for  which 
they  were  vmtten  were  small,  and  appear  from 
the  most  natural  inferences  not  to  have  been  very 
efficient  or  wdl  orvanised.  The  standard  oif 
performance  was  evidently  rough,  and  composen 
could  neither  expect  much  attention  to  pianot 
and  fortes,  nor  any  ability  to  ffrappie  with  tech- 
nical difficulties  among  Uie  players  of  bass  in* 
struments  or  violas.  The  aumenoes  were  critical 
IB  the  one  sense  of  requiring  good  healthy  work- 
manship in  the  vniting  of  Uie  pieoes — ^in  foot 
much  better  than  they  would  demand  in  the 
present  day ;  but  with  regard  to  deep  meaning, 
refinement*  poetical  intention,  or  originality,  they 
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appear  to  have  oared  very  little.  They  wanted 
to  be  healthily  pleased  and  entertained,  not 
stirred  with  deep  emotion;  and  the  purposes 
of  oomposers  in  those  days  were  oonsequently 
not  exalted  to  any  high  pitch,  but  were  limited  to 
a  simple  and  unpretentious  supply,  in  aooordanoe 
with  demand  and  opportuidty.  Haydn  was 
influenced  by  these  considerations  till  the  last. 
There  is  always  more  fun  and  gaiety  in  his  music 
than  pensiyeness  or  serious  nflecnon.  But  in 
developing  the  technical  part  of  expression,  in 
proportioning  the  means  to  the  end,  and  in 
organising  the  forces  of  the  orchestra,  what  he 
did  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  apportion  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  two  masters.  Haydn  did  a  great 
deal  of  important  and  substantial  work  l^ore 
Moiart  came  into  prominence  in  the  same  field. 
But  after  the  first  great  mark  had  been  made 
by  the  Paris  Symphony,  Mozart  seemed  to  rush 
to  his  culmination ;  and  in  the  last  four  of  his 
works  reached  a  style  which  appears  richer, 
more  sympathetic,  and  more  complete  than  any* 
thing  Haydn  could  attain  to.  Then,  again,  when 
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he  had  passed  away,  Haydn  produced  his  greatest 
works.  Each  composer  had  his  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, and  each  is  delightful  in  his  own 
way;  but  Haydn  would  probably  not  have 
reached  his  highest  development  without  the 
influence  of  his  more  richly  gifted  contempo- 
rary ;  and  Mozart  for  his  part  was  undoubtedly 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  Haydn  at  an 
important  part  of  his  career.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  by  way  of  distinguishing  their  re- 
spective shares  in  the  result  is  that  Mozart's  last 
symphonies  introduced  an  intrinsically  musical 
element  which  had  before  been  wanting,  and 
showed  a  supreme  perfection  of  actual  art  in 
their  structure ;  while  Haydn  in  the  long  series 
of  his  works  cultivated  and  refined  his  own 
powers  to  such  an  extent  that  when  his  last 
symphonies  had  made  their  appearance,  the 
status  of  the  symphony  was  raiaod  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  return  to  the  old  leveL  In 
met  he  gave  this  branch  of  art  a  stability  and 
breadth  which  served  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  art  of  succeeding  generations  appears  to 
rest ;  and  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style 
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known  in  Paris  be 


, ---«  mppllad  ut  intdUslbl* 

Bodd  Ibr  hJa  loooeaon  to  fcUow. 

One  of  tlu  mott  important  of  the  oonteiii- 
pocMiea  of  Hsydn  and  Motart  in  this  depart- 
mant  of  art  waa  P.  J.  GtMBeo.  Hs  waa  bois  In 
■  733,  ma  yaar  afUr  Hardn,  and  Uvad  like 
him  to  a  good  <dd  age.  Eia  obiaf  daim  to 
membnnaa  ia  the  good  worii  whkb  he  did  in  i 
{faring  the  atawuid  of  taate  for  Inatnunei 
Bmdc  \n  Viaat*.  Aoooiding  to  Fd^  atwh  thing* 
~  »— ' — mental  nrnphimlM  wrae  i^iaolaldy  nn- 
PariabafDie  1754,  in  whidi  year  GioBaBc 
I  Ilia  flnt,  five  yean  before  Haydn'a 
int  attempt.  Ooauc'a  110A  »•■  earricd  on 
uoat  aSMiblallj  by  hii  foanding,  in  1770,  the 
'Coocsri  dea  Amateuri,'  for  whom  ha  wrote 
hi*  moat  impirfauit  worka.  He  *l*o  took  the 
naowement  of  the  famoua  Conoert*  Spiritnele, 
withGaTini^andLeduOiin  1773,  and  fnitlnred 
the  oanae  of  good  initninwntal  muaio  there 
M  wdL  The  tmr  iyinphonie*  of  hi*  to  be 
bond  in  thia  oountry  are  of  the  aame  oaHbre, 
and  for  the  aame  aronpa  of  imtmmenta  aa  thoae 
of  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  eto.,  already  deacribed  ;  but 
Fitit  attiibutee  importanoe  to  him  chiefly  becanae 
of  the  way  in  which  he  eitended  the  dunendona 
and  resonicea  of  the  oroheetta.  Hi*  Symphony 
hi  D,  no.  31,  written  soon  &{ter  the  founding  oiF 
the  CoDocrt  dea  Amateur*,  w*i  for  a  full  ast  of 
itringi,  flntea,  oboe*,  otarineta,  baeaoon*,  homB, 
trampeta,  and  drum* ;  and  this  waa  douhtless  an 
—tnniahing  foroe  to  the  Fariiiui*,  acaoatomed 
aa  the;  had  been  to  regard  the  compoeitioD* 
uf  Lnlb  and  Bamean  a*  the  beet  apeoimeni  of 
uutrumental  moBic.  But  it  ia  dear  bom  other 
indicationi  that  Gonec  had  oonuderable  idea* 
about  the  way*  in  whioh  inatrumental  mnaio 
mifht  l>e  improved,  analogous  on  a  much  amaller 
wale  to  the  aapiratioua  and  atlempta  of  Berlioi 
at  a  later  date.  Not  only  are  hia  worka  carefully 
marked  with  piama  and  finttt,  but  in  nme  (aa 
the  Symj^uHiiaa  of  op.  xU.)  there  are  elabraale 
directiona  aa  to  how  tha  morcmenta  are  to  be 
played.  SoBW^theaaaraouriona.  IWinttance, 
orerthe  i*t  vidin  part  of  thedowmoveaeBt  1^ 
tha  woond  aymphmy  i*  printed  the  following: 
'I^difEjrencedii  Fort  an  I>oux  dana  oe  moroeaa 
dint  Mm  ncoeasiTe,  et  le  mouvement  moddr^  h 
I'aise,  qn'il  aemble  ae  jauer  areo  le  pin*  grand 
boilit^.'  Neariy  all  the  separate  movementaof 
thi*  aat  have  aoma  auch  direDtioni,  either  longer 
o  ahorter;  the  inforenoe  from  whioh  i*  that 
Chwao  had  a  atronfr  idea  of  exprarion  and  atyle 
in  ^erfanuMice,  and  did  not  find  hia  banda  7017 
•aoly  led  in  thiae  napaota.  Hie  tnovementa 
thMnaelTea  aie  on  tha  aame  *inall  aoale  aa  thoae 
of  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel,  and  Stamiti ;  and  very 
larely  have  the  double  bar  aad  repeat  In  the 
Stat  movements,  thaogh  these  often  make  their 
■ppeannoe  in  the  Gnalee.  The  style  ia  to 
a  ocrt^  extent  individual ;  not  ao  robust  or  so 
foil  aa  that  of  Bach  or  Stamiti,  hut  not  without 
attractiTonaaa.    A*  his  woriu  are  very  difficult 


to  get  atght  of,  the  following  <jaotation  G 
laat  movement  of  a  aymphony  in  B^  will  1 
give  Bome  idea  of  hi*  t^le  and  manner  of  I 


juxtapoaldoi)  with  Haydn  an 
Homrt,  and  M»ietiinea  aa  bong  prMemd  to 
tbsm  l^  the  audienoea  of  the  Vbae,  i*  Gyrowat^ 
Hi*  iymphoniee  qipeai  to  ha  on  •  largat  acala 
than  those  of  the  prior  genHration  of  oompoaen 
of  aecond  rank  like  himself.  A  fow  of  them 
are  oocaaioually  to  be  met  with  in  ooUections 
ot '  Periodical  oTerturee,' '  «ymphonle*,"  ato,,  pub- 
lished in  separate  orchestral  part*.  One  in  C, 
toored  for  small  <ndieetra,  has  an  introdootcry 
Adagio,  an  Allegro  of  about  the  dimeneions  of 
Haydn's  earlier  Bnt  movemenl*,  with  double  bar 
in  ue  middle ;  then  an  Andante  am  lordiai  (ths 
latter  a  &Tourito  detioe  In  central  alow  mota- 
its);  t!ienBMinnetandTrio,aod,toendwith, 
a  Bondo  In  1-4  time,  AU^fro  nan  troppa.  Othen^ 
Id  £bandBI>,  have  much  the  same  distrlbutlan  of 
movements,  but  wiUioat  the  introductory  Adagio. 
!liie  style  of  them  Is  rather  mild  and  oomplacui^ 
and  nut  approaching  in  any  way  the  interatt  <ir 
breadth  of  tJie  work*  of  his  great  contempoiarie* ; 
bnt  the  *Dbjeots  are  dear  and  vivamons,  and 
the  movements  seem  &irly  devdcped.  Other 
symphony  writer*,  who  had   vogue  and  even 
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oelelsrity  about  this  time  and  a  Httla  later,  Bncb 
MKromuMr  (beloved  by  Schubert),  the  Bombergs, 
and  Eberl  (at  one  time  prefened  to  Beethoven), 
require  no  more  than  pamiDg  mention.  Thej 
certainly  furthered  tiie  branch  of  art  very  little, 
and  were  so  completely  extinguished  by  the  ex- 
ceptionally great  writen  who  came  doee  open 
one  anotiier  at  that  time,  that  it  is  even  difficult 
to  find  traoee  of  them. 

The  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  Symphony 
followed  so  dose  upon  Haydn,  that  there  u  less 
of  a  gap  between  the  last  of  Haydn's  Symphonies 
and  his  first  than  there  was  later  between  some 
of  his  own.  Etaydn*s  last  was  probably  written 
in  1795.  When  Beethoven  wrote  his  first  can- 
not be  ascertained^  sketches  for  the  Unale  are 
found  as  early  as  the  year  last  mentioned;  but 
it  was  not  actually  produced  in  public  till  April 
3,  1800.  Like  Schumann  and  Brahms  in  later 
days,  he  did  not  turn  his  attention  to  this 
branch  of  composition  till  comparatively  late. 
The  opus-number  of  his  first  symphony  is  ai. 
It  is  preceded  by  eleven  pianoforte  sonatas, 
several  works  for  pianoforte  combined  with 
other  instruments,  the  well-known  Septuor  in 
£b,  and  several  chamber  compositions  for  stringB. 
So  that  by  tiie  time  he  came  to  attacking 
Symphony  ne  had  had  considerable  practice  in 
dealing  with  structural  matters.  The  only  works 
in  which  he  had  tried  his  strength  with  the 
orchestra  were  the  two  concertos — tiie  Bb,  op.  19, 
whidi  was  written  in  or  about  1795,  and  the 
C  major,  op.  15,  which  was  written  about 
1796.  He  showed  himself  at  once  a  master  of 
the  orchestra ;  but  it  is  evident  that  at  first  he 
stepped  cautiously  in  expressing  himself  with 
such  resources.  The  1st  Symphony  is  less  firee 
and  rich  in  expression,  and  has  more  elements 
of  formality,  tnan  several  works  on  a  smaller 
scale  which  preceded  it.  This  is  explicable  on 
the  general  ground  that  the  ordhestra,  especially 
in  those  days,  was  not  a  fit  exponent  of  the  same 
kind  of  things  which  could  be  expressed  by  solo 
violins,  or  the  pianoforte.  Hie  scale  must  neces- 
sarily be  larger  and  broader ;  the  intricate 
devdopment  uid  delicate  or  subtie  sentiment 
whioh  is  quite  appropriate  and  intdligible  in 
the  i/vtimacy  of  a  aomestic  drde,  is  cut  of 
place  in  the  more  public  conditions  of  orchestral 
performance.  This  Beethoven  must  have  in- 
stinctivdy  fdt,  and  he  appears  not  to  have  found 
the  style  for  full  expression  of  his  personality  in 
either  of  the  first  symphonies,  l^e  seoond  is 
even  more  curious  in  that  respect  than  the  first, 
as  it  comes  after  one  of  the  ridiest  and  most 
interesting,  and  another  of  the  most  perfootly 
charming  and  original  of  the  works  of  ids  early 
period,  namely  the  Sonatas  in  D  minor  and  Eb 
of  op.  51.  However,  even  in  these  two  sym- 
phonies there  is  a  maasiveness  and  breadth  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  which  mark  them  as  pro- 
ducts of  a  different  and  more  powerfully  consti- 
tuted nature  than  anything  of  the  kind  produced 
before.  At  the  time  when  the  ist  Symphony 
appeared,  the  opening  with  the  chord  of  the 
minor  7th  of  0^  when  the  key  of  the  piece  was 
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C  mqcTi  was  looked  upon  as  extnsmdy  dachig; 

and  the  narrowminded  pedants  of  tiM  day  fdt 
their  sendtive  delicacy  so  outraged  that  some 
of  them  are  said  never  to  have  forgiven  it. 
The  case  is  yetj  similar  to  the  fomons  introduo- 
tion  to  Mozart  s  C  mijor  String  Quartet^  about 
which  the  pedants  were  littie  less  than  insulting. 
Beethoven  had  to  fight  for  his  right  to  express 
what  he  fdt  to  be  true ;  and  he  £d  it  witnout 
flinching;  sometimes  with  an  apparent  rdish. 
But  at  the  same  time^  in  these  early  orchestrd 
works  he  seems  to  have  experimented  with 
caution^  and  was  content  to  follow  his  predecessors 
in  a  gieat  deal  that  he  put  down.  There  are 
characteristic  things  in  both  symphonies ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  ist  tiie  trandtional  passage  which 
begins  at  the  65th  bar  of  the  Allegro,  passing 
from  G  to  G  minor  and  then  to  Bb  and  back  again, 
and  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  second 
hdf  of  the  movement.  The  working  out  of  the 
Andante  cantabile  and  the  persistent  drum 
rhythm  are  also  striking  points.  In  the  and 
Symphony  the  dimensions  of  the  Introduction 
are  unusual,  and  the  character  of  dl  the  latter 
part  and  the  freedom  of  the  tranntions  in  it  are 
deddve  marks  of  his  tendencies.  The  Slow  move- 
ment has  also  a  warmth  and  sense  of  genuine 
sympathy  which  is  new;  the  Scherao,  though 
as  yet  short,  has  a  totally  new  character  about 
it,  and  the  abrupt  sfonandos  and  short  striking 
figures  and  still  more  the  ooda,  of  the  Finde, 
are  quite  his  own.  In  the  ordiestra  it  is  worth 
noting  that  he  adopted  daiinets  from  the  firsts 
i^parentiy  as  a  matter  of  eourae ;  in  the  first 
two  symphonies  he  continued  to  use  only  the 
one  pair  of  horns,  as  his  predecessors  had  done; 
in  the  third  he  expanded  the  group  to  three. 
In  the  4th  he  went  back  to  two,  and  did  not 
use  four  till  the  9th.  Tb»  dispcdtion  of  his 
forces  even  in  the  first  two  is  more  indepen- 
dent and  varied  than  his  predecessors.  The 
treatment  of  the  severd  groups  of  instruments 
tends  to  be  mere  distinct  and  appropriate,  and 
at  the  ssme  time  more  perfectiy  assimilated  in 
the  totd  eflSMt  of  the  music.  The  step  to  the 
3rd  Symphony  is  however  inunense,  and  at  last 
shows  this  brandi  of  compcdtion  on  a  levd  with 
his  other  works  of  the  same  period.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  both  sides  by  some  ci  his  noblest 
achievements.  Opus  47  was  the  Sonata  in  A  for 
vidin  and  pianoforte,  luiown  as  the  '  Ereutzer.' 
Opus  53  is  the  Sonata  in  O  major,  dedicated  to 
Count  Wddstdn.  Opus  54  is  the  admirable  little 
Sonata  in  F  major.  Opus  55  is  the  Symphony, 
and  opus  57  the  Sonata  known  as  the  'Appas- 
sionata.'  It  appears  that  Beethoven  had  the  idea 
of  writinff  this  symphony  ss  early  as  1 798,  but 
the  aotud  work  was  probably  done  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1803.  lliere  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  written  und»  the  influence,  of 
his  admiration  for  Napdeon.  His  own  title-page 
had  on  it  *  Sinfonia  gnnde,  N^oleon  Bonaparte,' 
and,  ss  is  wdl  known,  the  name  *  Eroioa'  was 
not  added  till  Napoleon  became  Emperor;  after 
which  event  Beethoven's  fedings  about  him 
naturally  underwent  a  change.    To  call  a  great 
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work  by  tbe  name  of  »  fftent  nua  wm  quit*  m 
SSemA  thing  from  oalling  it  by  tiie  name  of  a 
ooinied  ruler.     However,  the  point  remaine  the 
nme,  that  the  work  wbb  writteo  with  a  definite 
porpoie  and  under  the  inepiration  of  a  special 
nbject,  and  one  upon  whicn  Beethoven  hunaelf 
awiredly  had  a  very  decided  opinion.  The  result 
WBtthe  richest  and  noUeet  and  by  &r  the  biggest 
•ymphony  that  had  ever  yet  appeared  in  the 
vodd.  It  la  very  possible  that  Beethoven  meant 
it  to  be  80 ;  but  the  &ot  does  not  mske  the  step 
ftorn  the  previons  symphonies  any  the  less  re- 
msAMd.   Hie  scaring  throngbont  is  most  freely 
Attributed.     .In  the  first  movement  especially 
there  is  hardly  any  one  of  the  numerous  subjects 
sad  chanoteristio  figures  which  has  not  pro- 
perties demanding  different  departments  of  the 
crehestra  to  express  them.    They  are  obviously 
fioaoeived  with  refiy^noe  to  the  whole  forces  at 
oommand,  not  to  a  predominant  central  force  and 
^peadages.    The  strings  must  necessarily  have 
fm  gresier  part  of  the  work  to  do,  but  the  sym- 
pkony  is  not  written  for  them  with  wind  as  a 
qwdes  of  afterthought.     But  it  is  still  to  be 
noticed  that  tiie  balance  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
definite  propositions  and  answers  between  one 
group  and  another*  and  though  the  effect  is 
del^^ul,  the  principle  is  rendered  a  little 
obvious  firom  the  regularity  of  its  occurrence. 
The  second  movement  is  spedally  noticeable  as 
naching  the  strongest  pitdi  of  sentiment  as  yet 
■bown  in  an  orchestral  slow  movement.    In  the 
evliest  symphonies  these  movements  were  nearly 
Always  remarkably  short,  and  scored  for  fewer 
nutroments  than  the  first  and  last.    Frequently 
they  were  little  better  than  'intermezsi/  attached 
on  both  sides  to  the  more  important  allegros. 
BrflnMosart's  and  Haydn's  latest  examples  had 
note  grace  and  sweetness  than  deep  feeling,  and 
^uently  showed  a  tendency  to  formalism  in  the 
^^Epnesion  of  the  ideas  and  in  the  ways  in  which 
iho  ornamental  Jiaritwri  were  introduced.     In 
uie  Snica  the  name  '  Maroia  funebre '  at  once 
defines  the  object ;  and  though  the  form  of  a 
^J>|Rh  is  to  a  certain  extent  maintained,  it  is 
^^f^vioas  that  it  is  of  secondary  importance^  since 
the  attrition  is  more  drawn  to  the  rich  and  noble 
^■pmnon  of  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity  over 
^poetically  imagined  death  of  one  of  the  world's 
httoes,  than  to  the  traditional  march  form.  The 
aniio  seems  in  fkct  to  take  almost  the  definite* 
''^of  speech  of  the  highest  order;  or  rather,  to 
^■^ptesB  the  emotions  whidi  belong  to  the  im- 
H^icd  aituation  with  more  fulness  and  compre- 
'l^osiveDesi^  but  with  scarcely  less  definitenesn^ 
™i  speech  could  achieve.    In  the  third  move- 
j^t  appears  the  first  of  Beethoven's  large  or* 
**iBitnu  sohenos.    Any  oonnection  between  it 
*^  the  typical  Minuet  and  Trio  it  is  hard  to  see. 
^  time  is  quicker  and  more  bustling ;  and  the 
^''Aiscter  utterly  distinct  from  the  suave  grftoe 
^  aomewhat  measured  paces  of  most  of  the 
piSTious  third  movements.    The  main  points  of 
^Diieetion  with  them  are  firstlv  the  general  out- 
vuBa  of  fonn  (that  is,  the  prindpal  p^on  of  the 
^^^ttiQ  Qosresponding  to  the  Minuet  comes  first 
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and  last»  and  the  Trio  in  the  middle)  and  secondly 
the  humorous  element.  In  this  latter  particular 
there  is  very  great  difference  between  the  natf 
and  spontaneous  fun  of  Haydn  and  the  grim 
humour  of  Beethoven,  sometimes  verging  upon 
irony,  and  sometimeSh  with  evident  purpose,  upon 
the  grotesque.  The  scheno  of  the  Eroioa  is  not 
alloyed  with  so  much  grimness  as  some  later 
ones^  but  it  has  traits  of  melancholy  and  seriouih 
ness  here  and  there.  The  eflEect  in  its  place 
is  chiefly  that  of  pourtraying  the  fickle  crowd 
who  soon  fcHget  th^  hero,  and  chatter  and 
bustle  cheerlullv  about  their  business  or  pleasure 
as  before;  which  has  its  humorous  or  at 
least  laughter-making  ironical  nde  to  any  one 
large-minded  enough  to  avoid  thinking  of  all 
such  truts  of  humanity  with  reprobation  and 
diEfgust.  The  last  movement  is  on  a  scale  more 
thui  equal  to  that  of  all  the  others,  and,  like 
them,  strikes  an  ailmost  entirely  new  note  in 
symphonic  finales.  The  light  and  simple  cha- 
racter of  Haydn's  final  rondos  is  fiuniliar  to 
every  one ;  and  he  was  consistent  in  aiming  at 
gaiety  for  conclusion.  Mozart  in  most  cases 
did  tiie  same;  but  in  the  G  minor  Symphony 
there  is  a  touch  of  rather  vehement  regret- 
fulness,  and  in  the  C  major  of  strength  and 
seriousness.  But  the  Finale  of  the  Erdca  first 
introduces  qualities  of  masdveness  and  broad 
earnest  dignity  to  that  position  in  the  symphony. 
The  object  is  evidently  to  crown  the  work  in  a 
totally  different  sense  from  the  light  cheerful 
endings  of  most  previous  sympbonies,  and  to 
appeal  to  fine  feelings  in  tlie  audience  instead 
01  aiming  at  putting  them  in  a  dieerfiil  humour. 
It  is  all  V  the  difference  between  an  audience 
before  the  revolutionary  epoch  and  after.  The 
starting-point  of  the  movement  is  the  same 
theme  from  the  Prometheus  music  as  that  of  the 
pianoforte  variations  in  Eb  (op.  35).  The  basis  of 
the  whole  movement  is  mainly  the  variation-form, 
interroersed  with  fuffal  episodes ;  and  a  remark- 
able nature  is  the  long  Andante  variation  im- 
mediately before  the  final  Presto — a  somewhat 
unusual  feature  in  such  a  position,  though 
Haydn  introduced  a  long  passage  of  Adagio  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  movement  of  a  symphony 
in  F  written  about  1777 ;  but  of  course  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  The  Finale  of  the  Eroica  as 
a  whole  is  so  unusual  in  form,  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  opinions  have  vauied  much  con* 
ceming  it.  As  a  piece  of  art  it  is  neither  so 
perfect  nor  so  convincing  as  the  other  move* 
ments;  but  it  has  very  noble  and  wonderful 
traits,  and,  as  a  grand  experiment  in  an  almost 
totally  new  directian,  has  a  decided  historical 
importance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
series  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  in  detail,  for 
one  reason  because  they  are  so  generally  fandliar 
to  musicians  and  are  likely  to  become  more  and 
more  so ;  and  for  another  because  they  have  been 
so  folly  discussed  from  different  points  of  view  in 
this  IJictionary.  Some  short  smiple  particulars 
about  eadi  may  however  be  useful  and  interest- 
ing. The  order  of  composition  of  the  works  which 
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BQOoeeded  the  Eroioa  Symphony  u  almoBt  im- 
poBsible  to  unraveL  By  opas-ntimber  the  ^th 
D3rmphoay»  in  Bb,  comes  very  soon,  being  op.  60; 
but  the  aketches  for  the  last  movement  are  in 
the  same  sketoh^book  as  parts  of  Fidelio,  which  is 
op.  7  2,  and  the  Oonoerto  in  G,  which  is  op.  58,  was 
begun  after  Fidelio  was  finished.  It  can  only  be 
seen  clearly  that  his  works  were  crowded  close 
together  in  this  part  of  his  life,  and  interest 
attaches  to  the  &ci  that  they  represent  the  warm- 
est and  most  popular  group  of  alL  Close  to  the 
Bb  Symphony  come  the  Overture  to  '  Coriolan,* 
the  three  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  the  Violin  Con- 
certo, the  PF.  ditto  in  G  major,  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor,  and  the  'Sinfonia  Pastorale.*  The  Bb 
is  on  a  smaller  scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  of 
lighter  and  ^yer  cast.  The  opening  bars  of 
i£o  Introduction  are  almost  the  only  part  which 
has  a  trace  of  sadness  in  it ;  and  this  is  probably 
meant  to  throw  the  brightness  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  into  stronger  relief.  Even  the  Slow  Move- 
ment contains  more  serenity  than  deep  emotion. 
The  Scherzo  is  peculiar  for  having  the  Trio  re- 
peated— altogether  a  new  point  m  symphony- 
writing,  and  one  which  was  not  left  uniepeated 
or  unimitated.  What  the  symphony  was  meant 
to  express  cannot  be  known,  but  it  certainly  is 
as  complete  and  consistent  as  any. 

The  C  minor  which  followed  has  been  said  to 
be  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  expressed  him* 
self  freely  and  absolately,  and  threw  away  all 
traces  of  formalism  in  expression  or  development 
to  give  vent  to  the  perfect  utterance  of  his  musi* 
cal  feeling.  It  certainly  is  so  fiur  the  most 
forcible,  sjod  most  remote  from  oonventionalism 
of  every  kind.  It  was  probably  written  very 
nearly  about  the  same  time  as  ti^e  Bb.  Notte- 
bohm  says  the  first  two  movements  were  written 
in  1805 ;  and,  if  this  is  the  fact,  his  work  on 
the  Bb  and  on  the  C  minor  must  have  overlapped. 
Nothing  however  could  be  much  stronger  than 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  The  C  minor  is,  in 
the  first  and  most  striking  movement,  rugged, 
terrible  in  force ;  a  sort  of  struggle  with  fate,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Beetho- 
ven*s  productions.  Tlie  second  is  a  contrast; 
peaceful,  though  strong  and  earnest.  The  Scherzo 
again  is  one  of  his  most  original  movements ;  in 
its  musical  spirit  as  utterly  unlike  anything  that 
had  been  produced  before  as  possible.  Full  of 
fancy,  fun,  and  humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pauses  and  changes  of  time,  wonderful  in  swing ; 
and  containing  some  devices  of  orchestration 
quite  magical  in  their  clearness,  and  their  fitness 
to  the  ideas.  The  last  movement^  which  follows 
without  break  after  the  Scherzo,  is  triumphant ; 
seeming  to  express  the  mastery  in  the  wrestling 
and  striving  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  first  appearance  of  trom- 
bones and  contrafitgotto  in  modem  symphony; 
and  the  most  powerful  in  sound  up  to  that  time. 
The  next  symphony,  which  is  also  the  next  opus- 
number,  is  the  popular  'Pastoral, 'probably  written 
in  1808,  the  seccmd  of  Beethoven's  which  has  a 
definitely  stated  idea  as  the  basis  of  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  first  in  which  a  programme  is  sug- 
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gested  for  each  individual  movement;  thoufffa 
Beethoven  is  careful  to  explain  that  it  is  *  mehr 
Empfindung  als  Maleroi.'  Any  account  of  this 
happy  inspiration  is  deariy  superfluous.  The 
situations  and  scenes  which  it  brings  to  the  mind 
are  familiar,  and  not  likely  to  be  less  beloved  as 
the  world  grows  older.  The  style  is  again  in 
great  contrast  to  that  of  the  C  minor,  being 
characterised  rather  by  serenity  and  content- 
ment ;  which,  as  Beethoven  had  not  heard  of  all 
the  troubles  of  the  land  question,  might  naturally 
be  his  feelings  about  country  life.  He  used 
two  trombones  in  the  last  two  movements,  but 
otherwise  contented  himself  with  the  same  group 
of  instruments  as  in  his  earliest  symphonies. 

After  this  thero  was  a  pause  for  some  years* 
during  which  time  appeared  many  noble  and 
delightful  works  on  other  lines,  including  the 
pianoforte  trios  in  D  and  £b,  Ae  Mass  in  C  minor, 
op.  86,  the  music  to  Egmont,  op.  84,  and  several 
sonatas.  Then  in  one  year,  1 8 1  a,  two  symphonies 
appeared.  The  first  of  the  two,  in  A  major,  num- 
bered op.  9a,  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  most 
romantic  of  all  of  them;  and  certainly  has  quali* 
ties  which  increase  in  attractiveness  the  better 
it  is  known  and  understood.^  Among  speciiiUy 
noticeable  points  aro  the  unusual  proportions 
and  great  interest  of  the  Introduction  (poeo 
iottenitto);  the  wingnlar  and  fascinating  wilful- 
ness  of  the  first  movement,  which  b  enhanced  by 
some  very  characteristic  orchestration;  the  noble 
calm  of  the  slow  movement;  the  meny  humour 
of  the  scherzo,  which  has  again  the  same  peculi- 
arity as  the  4th  Symphony,  that  the  trio  is  re- 
peated (for  which  the  world  has  every  reason  to 
be  thankful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  completely 
enjoyable  things  in  all  symphonic  literature) ;  and 
finally  the  wild  headlong  abandonment  of  the 
last  movement,  which  might  be  an  idealised 
national  or  rather  barbaric  dance-movement,  and 
which  sets  the  crown  fitly  upon  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Beethoven's  works.  The 
Symphony  in  F,  which  follows  immediately  as 
op.  93,  is  again  of  a  totally  difleront  character. 
It  is  of  specially  small  proportions,  and  has  rather 
the  character  of  a  return  to  the  old  conditions 
of  the  Symphony,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Bee- 
thoven's maturo  powers  both  in  the  development 
and  choice  of  ideas,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
orohestra.  Beethoven  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Salo- 
mon, described  it  as  '  eine  kleine  Syrophonie  in 
F,'  as  distinguished  fixim  the  provious  one,  which 
he  called  '  Grosse  Symphonic  in  A,  eine  meiner 
vorzttglichsten.'  It  has  mora  fun  and  light-heart- 
edness  in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  but  no  other 
specially  distinctive  external  characteristicB,  ex- 
cept the  substitution  of  the  graceful  and  humor- 
ous 'Allegrotto  scberzando'  in  the  place  of  the 
slow  movement,  and  a  return  to  the  Tempo  di 
Menuetto  for  the  scherzo.  After  this  came  again 
a  long  pause,  as  the  greatest  of  all  symphonies 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  1824.  During  that 
time  however,  it  is  probable  that  symphonic  work 
was  not  out  of  his  mind,  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
preparations  for  putting  this  symphony  down  on 
1  BMthoTcn't  Ofwn  Tlaw  of  It  naj  be  reaAJust  bdow. 
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paper  Bpread  over  several  years.  Of  the  intro- 
duction  of  yoices  into  this  form  of  composition, 
vhlch  is  its  strongest  external  characteristic, 
Beefkhoven  had  made  a  previous  experiment  in 
the  Ghoxal  Fantasia;  and  he  himself  spoke  of 
the  symphony  as  *in  the  style  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale/  The  scale  is 
indeed  immensely  larger,  not  only  in  length  but 
in  style,  and  the  increase  in  this  respect  applies 
to  it  eqoaUy  in  comparison  with  all  the  sym- 
phonies that  went  before.  The  first  movement  is 
tfaronghont  the  moat  concentrated  example  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  Beethoven  and 
the  new  phase  upon  which  music  Entered  with 
him,  from  all  the  composers  of  the  previous  half 
century.  The  other  movements  are  not  lees 
diaiacteristic  of  him  in  their  particular  ways. 
Hie  second  is  the  largest  example  of  the  typical 
scherao  which  first  made  its  appearance  for  the 
orchestra  in  the  Eroica ;  and  the  supreme  slow 
movement  (the  Theme  with  variations)  is  the 
finest  orchestral  example  of  that  special  type 
of  alow  movement;  though  in  other  depart- 
ments of  art  he  had  previously  illustrated  it 
in  a  manner  little  less  noble  and  deeply  ex- 
pressive in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Bb  Trio 
and  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  io6).  These  movements 
all  have  reference,  more  or  less  intelligible  ac- 
cording to  the  organisation  and  sympathies  of 
the  hearer,  to  the  Finale  of  the  Symphony,  which 
consists  of  a  setting  of  Schiller s  ode  'An  die 
Frende.*  Its  development  into  such  enormous 
proportions  is  of  a  piece  with  the  tendency  shown 
in  Beethoven's  previous  symphonies,  and  in  some 
of  his  sonatas  also,  to  supplant  the  conventional 
tvpe  of  gay  last  movement  by  something  which 
shall  be  a  logical  or  poetical  outcome  of  the 
preceding  movements,  and  shall  in  some  way 
clench  them,  or  crown  them  with  its  weight 
and  power.  The  introduction  of  words  moreover 
gives  a  new  force  to  the  definite  interpretation  of 
the  whole  as  a  single  organism,  developed  as  a 
poem  might  be  in  relation  to  definite  and  oo* 
herent  ideas.  Hie  dramatic  and  human  elements 
which  Beethoven  introduced  into  his  instru- 
mental music  to  a  degree  before  imdreamed  of, 
find  here  their  fullest  expression ;  and  most  of 
the  forms  of  music  are  called  in  to  convey  his 
ideas.  The  first  movement  of  the  symphony  is 
in  binary  form ;  the  second  in  scherzo,  or  ideal- 
ised minuet  and  trio  form ;  the  third  in  the  form 
of  theme  and  variations.  Then  follows  the  curious 
passage  of  ins^nmental  recitative,  of  which  so 
many  people  guessed  the  meaning  even  before  it 
waa  defined  by  the  publication  of  the  extracts 
from  the  MS.  sketch-books  in  the  Berlin  Library; 
then  the  entry  of  the  noUe  tune,  the  theme  of  the 
entire  Finale,  introduced  contrapuntally  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  a  dear  analogy  to  f  ugal  treatment ; 
and  followed  by  the  choral  part,  which  treats 
the  theme  in  the  form  of  variations  apportioned 
to  the  several  verses  of  the  poem,  and  carries 
the  sentiment  to  the  extremest  pitch  of  exult- 
ation expressible  by  the  human  voice.  The 
instrumental  forces  employed  are  the  frillest ;  in- 
cluding, with  the  usual  complement,  four  horns. 
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three  trombones  in  the  scherzo  and  finale,  and 
contrafagotto,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  big  drum  in 
the  finale.  The  choral  forces  include  four  solo 
voices  and  full  chorus,  and  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed is  proportionate  to  the  forces  employed. 

In  Beethoven's  hands  the  Symphony  has  a^ain 
undergone  a  change  of  status.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, as  above  pointed  out,  ennobled  and  en- 
riched the  form  in  the  structural  sense.  They 
took  up  the  work  when  there  was  little  more 
expected  of  the  orchestra  than  would  have  been 
expected  of  a  harpsichord,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  piece  was  slight  and  almost  momentary 
entertainment.  They  left  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  instrumental  music,  though 
still  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  formal  per- 
fection and  somewhat  obvious  artistic  manage- 
ment for  its  interest.  Theur  office  was  in  fact  to 
perfect  the  form,  and  Beethoven*s  to  use  it.  But 
the  very  use  of  it  brought  about  a  new  ratio 
between  its  various  elements.  In  his  work  first 
clearly  appears  a  proportion  between  the  forces 
employed  and  the  nobility  and  depth  andger<iral 
importance  of  the  musical  ideas.  In  his  hands 
the  greatest  and  most  pliable  means  available 
for  £e  composer  could  be  no  longer  fit  for  light- 
ness and  triviality,  but  only  for  ideal  emotions  of 
an  adequate  standard.  It  is  true  that  earlier  com- 
posers saw  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  breadth  of 
style  and  largeness  of  sentiment  when  writing  for 
the  orchestra ;  but  this  mostly  resulted  in  posi- 
tive dullness.  It  seems  as  if  it  could  only  be 
when  the  drcumstanoes  of  history  had  undergone 
a  violent  change  that  human  sentiment  could 
reach  that  pitch  of  comprehensiveness  which  in 
Beethoven's  work  raised  the  Symphony  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  earnest  poetic  feeling :  and  the 
hiitory  of  his  development  is  chiefly  the  coor- 
dination of  all  the  component  elements  ;  the  pro- 
portioninflf  of  the  expression  and  style  to  the 
means ;  l£e  expansion  of  the  form  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  expression ;  the  making  of  the  or- 
chestration pw^ctly  free,  but  perfe^y  just  in 
every  detail  of  expression,  and  perfectly  balanced 
in  itself;  and  the  eradication  of  all  traces  of 
conventionalism  both  in  the  details  and  in  the 
principal  outlines,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  treatment  of  the  instruments.  It  is  chiefly 
through  Beethoven's  work  that  the  symphony 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  all  musical  forms  what- 
ever; and  though  other  composers  may  here- 
after misuse  and  degrade  it  as  they  have  degraded 
the  ope^  the  cantata^  the  oratorio,  the  mass, 
and  such  other  forms  as  have  equal  possibilities 
with  the  symphony,  his  works  of  this  kind  stand 
at  such  an  elevation  of  human  sympathy  and 
emotion,  and  at  such  a  pitch  of  individuality  and 
power,  in  expression  and  technical  mastery,  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  branch  of  musical 
art  will  ever  show  anything  to  surpass  them. 

It  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  trace  the 
history  of  Symphony  further  after  Beethoven. 
Nothing  since  his  time  has  shown,  nor  in  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  history  of  the  race  is 
it  likely  anything  should  show,  any  approach 
to  the  vitality  and  depth  of  his  work.    But  it 
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IB  just  iheae  *^^^«g»iig  oonditionB  tlwi  leave  a 
litUe  opening  for  compoeen  to  tread  the  same 
path  witii  hun.  In  the  millionB  of  the  human 
■pedes  there  are  endless  varieties  of  mental  and 
emotional  qualities  gFonped  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  different  bands  or  sets  of  men ;  and 
the  many-sided  qualities  of  artistie  work,  even 
far  below  the  highest  standard,  find  their  ex- 
cuse and  explanation  in  the  various  groups  and 
types  of  mind  whose  artistic  desires  they  satisfy. 
Those  who  are  most  highly  organised  in  such 
lesptets  find  their  most  perfect  and  most  sus- 
tained gratification  in  Beethoven^s  works;  but 
others  who  feel  less  deeply,  or  are  less  wide  in 
their  sympathies,  or  have  fewer  or  different 
opportunities  of  cultivating  their  tastes  in  such 
a  musical  direction,  need  musical  food  more  in 
accordance  with  their  mental  and  emotional  or- 
ganisation. Moreover,  there  is  always  room  to 
treat  an  accepted  form  in  the  mode  character- 
istic of  the  period.  Beethoven's  period  was  much 
more  like  ours  than  that  of  Haydn  and  Mosart» 
but  yet  it  is  not  so  like  that  a  work  expressed 
entirely  in  his  manner  would  not  be  an  anachron- 
ism. Each  successive  generation  takes  some 
colour  from  the  combination  of  work  and  clianges 
in  all  previous  generations;  in  unequal  quantities 
proportioned  to  its  amount  of  sympathy  with 
particular  periods.  By  the  side  of  Beethoven 
there  were  other  composers,  working  either  on 
parallel  lines  or  in  a  different  manner  on  the 
same  lines.  The  succeeding  generations  were 
influenced  by  them  as  well  as  by  him;  and 
they  have  introduced  some  elements  into  sym- 
phony which  are  at  least  not  prooiinent  in  his. 
One  of  the  contemporary  composers  who  had 
most  influence  on  the  later  generation  was 
Weber;  but  his  influence  is  derived  from  other 
deportments,  and  in  that  of  Symphony  his  contri- 
bution is  next  to  nothing — ^two  only,  so  slight 
and  unimportant,  as  probably  to  have  had  no 
influence  at  aU. 

Another  composer's  symphonies  did  not  have 
much  immediate  influence,  chiefly  because  they 
were  not  performed ;  what  thej  will  have  in  the 
future  remains  to  be  seen.^  In  delightfulness, 
Schubert's  two  best  works  in  this  <&partment 
stand  almost  alone;  and  their  quahties  are 
unique.  In  his  earlier  works  of  the  kind  there  is 
an  analogy  to  Beethoven's  early  works.  Writing 
for  the  orchestra  seemed  to  paralyse  his  par- 
ticular individuality;  and  for  some  time  after 
he  had  written  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
original  songs,  he  continued  to  write  sym* 
phonies,  which  were  chiefly  a  mild  reflex  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  or  at  most  of  the  early 
style  of  Beethoven.  His  first  attempt  was  made 
in  1813,  the  last  page  being  dated  October  aS  of 
that  year,  when  ne  was  yet  only  sixteen  years 
old — one  year  after  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
in  A  and  F,  and  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
great  D  minor.  In  the  five  following  years  he 
wrote  five  more,  the  best  of  which  is  No.  a,  the 
Tragic^  in  G  minor;  the  Andante  especially  oeiog 

1  As  ife  writs,  tlw  •nwraneamant  Appetn  of  ft  eompleto  edition  of 
SchttlMrt'i  irarki.  pabllabed  and  MS.,  hj  Braitkopf  *  HIriel. 
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very  fine  and  interesting,  and  containing  many 
dutfacteristic  traits  of  the  master.  But  none  of  the 
early  works  approach  in  interest  or  original  beauty 
to  the  unfinished  one  in  B  minor,  amd  the  very 
long  and  vigorous  one  in  G  major;  the  first  com- 
posed in  i8aa,  before  Beethoven's  No.  9,  and  the 
second  in  i8a8,  after  it.  In  these  two  he  seems  to 
have  struck  out  a  real  independent  symphony- 
style  for  himself,  thoroughly  individual  in  every 
respect^  both  of  idea,  form,  and  orchestration* 
They  show  singularly  little  of  the  influence 
oi  Beethoven,  or  Mozart»  or  Haydn,  or  any 
of  the  composers  he  must  have  been  fiuniliar 
with  in  his  early  dajrs  at  the  Konvict ;  but  the 
same  spirit  as  is  met  with  in  his  songs  and  piano- 
forte pieces^  and  the  best  specimens  of  his  cham- 
ber music.  The  first  movement  of  the  B  minor 
is  entirely  unlike  any  other  symphonic  first  move- 
ment that  ever  was  composed  before.  It  seems 
to  come  direct  from  the  heart,  and  to  have  the 
personality  of  the  composer  in  it  to  a  most  un- 
usual degree.  The  orchestral  forces  used  are  the 
usual  ones,  but  in  the  management  of  them  there 
are  numbers  of  effects  which  are  perfectly  new 
in  this  department  of  art,  indicating  the  tend- 
ency of  the  time  towards  direct  consideration  of 
what  is  called  'colour'  in  orchestral  combinations, 
and  its  employment  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
the  degree  of  actual  sensuous  enjoyment  of  a 
refined  kind,  to  some  extent  independent  of 
the  subjects  and  figures.  Schubert's  mature  or- 
chestral works  are  however  too  few  to  give  any 
strong  indication  of  this  in  his  own  person;  and 
what  is  commonly  felt  is  the  supreme  attractive- 
ness of  the  ideas  and  general  style.  As  classical 
models  of  form  none  of  Schubert's  instrumental 
works  take  the  highest  rank;  and  it  follows 
that  no  compositions  by  any  writer  which  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  musicians  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  depend  so  much  upon  their  intrinsic 
musical  qualities  as  his  do.  They  are  therefore 
in  a  sense  the  extremest  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  the  degree  in  which  the  status  of  such 
music  altered  in  about  thirty  years.  In  the  epoch 
of  Mosart  and  Haydn,  the  xormal  elements  abso- 
lutely predominated  in  importance.  This  was  the 
case  in  1795.  The  balance  was  so  completely 
altered  in  the  course  of  Beethoven's  lifetime,  that 
by  i8a4  the  phenomenon  is  presented  of  works  in 
the  highest  line  of  musical  composition  depend- 
ing on  the  predominating  element  of  the  actual 
musical  sentiment.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Schubert's  position  in  art  is  unique;  but  at 
the  same  time  no  man  of  marlf  can  be  quite 
unrepresentative  of  his  time,  and  Schubert  in 
this  way  represents  the  extraordinary  degree 
in  which  the  attention  of  musical  people  and 
the  intention  of  composers  in  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century  was  directed  to  the 
actual  material  of  music  in  its  expressive  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  the  external  or  structural 
aspect. 

The  relation  of  the  dates  at  which  more  or  leai 
well-known  symphonies  made  their  appearance 
about  this  time  is  curious  and  not  uninstructive. 
Mendelssohn's  Beformation  Symphony  was  pro- 
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dooad  only  two  yeuts  ftfter  Schubert's  greftt 
Symphony  in  C,  namely  in  1830.  His  Italian 
^in]^ony  followed  in  the  next  year ;  and  Stem- 
dale  JBcamett'e  in  6  minor,  in  1834. 

The  datee  and  hiatory  of  Spolur  8  produotioiui 
are  even  move  etriking,  as  he  was  aotoally  a 
coptemporary  of  Beethoren'i,  and  eenior  to 
8diabert»  while  in  all  lespectB  in  whioh  his  style 
IB  chaiacteristio  it  repreeents  quite  a  later  genera* 
tion.  His  first  Symphony  (in  Bb)  was  composed 
in  181 1,  before  Beethoven's  Tth,  8th,  and  9th, 
and  wh«n  he  himself  was  37  years  old.  This 
wae  followed  by  sereral  othem,  which  aie  not 
withoat  merit,  though  not  of  sufficient  histo- 
rical importaaoe  to  require  special  consideration. 
The  symphony  of  his  which  is  best  known  at 
the  present  day  is  that  called  the  '  Weihe  der 
Tone,*  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  great  celebrity. 
The  hiatoiy  of  this  work  is  as  follows.  He  in- 
tended first  to  set  a  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  his  firiend  Pfeiffer.  He  began  the  setting 
in  1833,  bat  finding  it  unsatis&ctory  he  aban* 
doned  the  idea  of  using  the  words  except 
as  a  programme;  in  mich  form  they  are 
appended  to  the  score.  The  ftill  description 
and  pmpose  of  the  work  as  expressed  on  the 
title  18  '  Oharacteristisches  Tongemalde  in  Fonn 
einer  Sinfimie,  naoh  einen  G^dicht  von  Gari 
Pfeiffer';  and  a  printed  notice  from  the  com- 
poeer  is  impended  to  the  score  directing  that 
the  poen^  is  to  be  either  printed  or  recited 
aloud  whenever  the  symphony  is  to  be  performed. 
Each  movement  also  has  its  title,  like  the  Pas- 
toral of  Beethoven;  but  it  difiers  from  .that 
work  not  only  in  its  leas  substantial  interest,  but 
also  in  a  much  more  marked  departure  from  the 
ordinary  principles  of  form,  and  the  style  of  the 
snccessive  movements. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  work  corresponds  fidrly 
well  with  the  usual  principles  of  structure.  It 
opens  with  a  short  Largo  of  vague  character, 
passing  into  the  Allegro,  which  is  a  continuous 
movement  of  the  ustul  description,  in  a  sweet 
but  rather  tame  style.  The  next  movement  might 
be  taken  to  stand  for  the  usual  slow  movement^ 
as  it  begins  Andantino ;  but  the  development  is 
original,  as  it  is  broken  up  by  several  changes  of 
tempo  and  time-signatures,  and  is  evidently  based 
npon  a  programme,  for  which  its  title  supplies 
an  explanation.  The  next  movement  again  might 
be  taken  as  an  alternative  to  the  Minuet  and 
Trio^  being  marked  'Tempo  di  Marda,'  which 
would  suggest  the  same  general  outline  of  fonn. 
But  the  development  is  again  independent,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  follow  its  title.  From  this 
point  all  conDection  with  the  usual  outlines 
ceases.  There  is  an  Andante  maestoso^  based 
upon  an  Ambroaianischer  Lobgesang,  a  Laighetto 
containing  a  second  hymn-tune,  and  a  short 
Allegretto  in  simple  primary  fonn  to  o<mclude 
with.  From  this  descaription  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  work  is  an  example  of  thoroughgoing 
'pogramme  musia'  It  is  clearly  based  rather  on 
ue  musical  portrayal  of  a  sucoeesion  of  ideas  in 
themselves  independent  of  music,  than  upon  the 
treatment  of  principles  of  abstract  taan,  and  ideas 
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intrinsically  musicaL  It  derives  from  this  hd  a 
historical  importance  which  its  musioJ  qualities 
taken  alone  would  not  warranty  as  it  is  one  of 
the  very  first  Grerman  examples  of  its  kind  pos- 
seesiDg  any  high  artistic  excellences  of  treatment, 
expresrion,  and  orohestration.  It  contains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Spohr's  characteristic  faults, 
and  is  for  th.e  most  part  superficial,  and  deficient 
in  warmth  of  feeling  and  nobility  of  ^ot^t; 
but  it  has  also  a  £ur  share  of  his  good  traits— 
delicacy  and  clearness  of  cnrchestnition,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  poetical  sentiment.  Its  suc- 
cess was  considerable,  and  this,  rather  than 
any  abstract  theorising  upon  the  tendencies  of 
modem  music,  led  him  to  several  further  experi- 
ments in  the  same  Une.  Hie  symphony  Hn  0 
minor)  which  followed  the  'Weihe  der  T5ne  was 
on  the  old  Uoes,  and  does  not  require  much  notice. 
It  contains  experiments  in  unifying  the  work  by 
unusual  references  to  subjects,  as  in  the  first 
movement,  where  conspicuous  reference  is  made 
in  the  middle  part  of  tne  Allegro  to  the  charac* 
teristic  feature  of  the  slow  introduction ;  and  in 
the  ]ast»  where  the  same  subject  is  somewhat 
transformed,  and  reappears  in  a  different  time 
as  a  prominent  feature  of  the  second  section. 
In  the  next  symphony,  and  in  the  7th  and 
9th,  Spohr  again  tried  experiments  in  pro- 
gramme. Two  of  these  are  such  curiosities  as 
to  deserve  description.  The  6tb,  op.  116,  in 
G,  is  called  'Historische  Symphonie,'  and 
the  four  movements  are  supposed  to  be  illus- 
trations of  four  distinct  musacal  periods.  The 
first  is  called  the  Period  of  Handel  and  Bach, 
and  dated  1720;  the  second,  the  Period  of 
Haydn  and  MosEart,  and  dated  1780  (i.e.  before 
any  of  the  greatest  instrumental  worics  of  either 
Haydn  or  Moaart  were  produced);  the  third  is 
the  Period  of  Beethoven,  and  dated  1810;  and 
the  fourth,  'Allemeueste  Periode,'  and  dated 
1840.  This  last  title  seems  to  imply  that  Spohr 
reg^uded  himself  as  belonging  to  a  different 
generation  firam  Beethoven.  The  first  period  is 
represented  by  an  introductory  Largo  in  contra* 
puntal  style,  and  an  Allegro  movement,  part 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Oanzonas,  and  part 
a  Pastorale,  introduced  for  contrast.  The  style 
has  scarcely  the  least  affinity  to  Bach,  but  the 
Handelian  character  is  extremely  easy  to  imitate, 
and  hence  in  some  respects  it  justifies  its  title 
fiurly  well.  The  slow  movement  which  follows 
has  good  qualities  and  graceful  points.  It  has 
more  the  flavour  of  Mosart  than  Haydn,  and 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  Mosartian  turns  and 
figures  which  are  introduced.  One  which  is  very 
oonspicaous  is  the  sh<vt  figure:^ 
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which  is  found  in  several  places  in  Mosart's 
works.  The  second  subject  moreover  is  only  an 
ingenious  alteration  of  the  second  subject  in 
the  slow  movement  of  Monrt's  Prague  Sym- 
fdtony  in  D :— • 
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Neverthaleas,  the  whole  effect  of  the  move- 
ment ii  not  what  ite  title  implies.  The  eooring 
ia  fuller,  and  the  inner  parts  richer  and  freer  in 
their  motion  than  in  the  prototypes,  and  the 
harmonisition  ia  more  chromatic,  after  Spohr*8 
mamier.  The  Scheno  professes  to  be  in  Bee* 
thoven*s  style,  and  some  of  his  characteriBtio 
devices  of  harmony  and  rhythm  and  treatment  of 
instruments  are  fidrly  well  imitated  (e,ff,  the 
drums  in  G,  D,  and  £b),  though  in  a  manner 
which  shows  ^ey  were  but  half  understood. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  most  marked  figures 
does  not  come  from  Beethoven,  but  from  Mozart*s 
G  minor  Symphony :— 
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The  last  movement,  representing  the  then 
'latest  period,*  has  of  course  no  names  impended. 
Spohr  probably  did  not  intend  to  imitate  any  one, 
but  was  satisfied  to  write  in  his  own  manner,  of 
which  the  movement  is  not  a  highly  satisfiKetorv 
example.  It  is  perhaps  rather  to  the  composer  s 
credit  that  his  own  characteristics  should  peep  out 
at  all  comers  in  aU  the  movements,  but  the  result 
can  hardly  be  called  an  artistic  success.  However, 
the  experiment  deserves  to  be  recorded  and  de- 
scribed, as  unique  among  works  by  composers  of 
such  standing  and  ability  as  Spohr;  and  the  more 
so  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  often  heard  in  future. 
Hia next  Symphony  (No.  7,  in  G  major,  op.  i a  i)  is 
in  many  respects  as  great  a  curiosi^  of  a  tetany 
different  description.  It  is  called  '  Lrdisohes  una 
Gottliches  in  Menachenleben,*  and  is  a  double 
symphony  in  three  movements  for  two  orohea- 
traa.  The  firat  movement  ia  called  'Kinderwelt,' 
the  second  'Zeit  der  Leidenachaften,'  and  the 
laat  (Preato)  'Endlibher  Sieg  dea  G<$ttlichen.' 
In  the  first  two  the  second  orchestra^  which  is 
the  fuller  of  the  two,  is  little  more  than  an 
accompaniment  to  the  first.  In  the  last  it  has 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  do,  uttering  chiefly  vehe- 
ment and  bustling  passages  in  contrast  with 
quiet  and  aober  paawagea  by  the  firat  orcheatra ; 
until  near  the  end,  when  it  appeara  to  be  aob- 
dued  into  oonaonance  with  the  first  oroheatra. 
The  idea  seenui  to  be  to  depict  the  divine  and 
the  worldly  qualities  more  or  less  by  the  two 
orchestras ;  the  divine  being  given  to  tiie  smaller 
orchestia  of  solo  instruments,  and  the  worldly  to 
the  fuller  orcheatra.  The  treatment  of  the  instru- 
mental f  orcea  ia  on  the  whole  very  simple ;  and  no 
very  extraordinary  effecta  aeem  to  be  aimed  at. 

Spohr  wrote  yet  another  programme  aym- 
phony  after  thia  (No.  9,  in  B,  op.  145)  called 
*  Die  Jahreaaeiten,'  in  which  Winter  and  Spring 
am  joined  to  make  Part  I,  and  Summer  and 
Autumn  to   make  Part  II.     The  woric   ap- 
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proachea  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  outlines  of 
the  Symphony  than  his  previous  experiments  in 
programme,  and  does  not  seem  to  demand  so 
much  detailed  description.  In  fact,  but  for  hia 
having  been  so  early  in  the  field  as  a  writer  of 
thoroughgoing  prqgramme-music,  Spohr*s  position 
in  the  hirtory  of  the  Symphony  would  not  be  an 
important  one ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
his  being  so  at  all  appears  to  have  been  an 
accident.  The  'Weihe  der  Tone'  would  not 
have  been  a  programme  symphony  but  for  the 
fact  that  Pfeiffer's  poem  £d  not  turn  out  to  be 
very  suitable  for  a  musical  setting.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  work  would  have  attained  such 
popularity  aa  it  did  bat  for  its  progranune ;  but 
after  so  good  a  result  in  relation  to  the  pubUc, 
it  was  natural  that  Spohr  ahould  try  further 
experimenta  on  the  aame  linea;  and  hence  he 
became  one  of  the  earliest  repreaentativee  of 
artistic  speculation  in  a  direction  which  baa 
become  one  of  the  most  conapicuoua  aubjecta  of 
diacuaaion  among  modem  muaical  philoaophera. 
Aa  £ar  aa  intrindc  qualitiea  are  concerned  it  ia 
remarkable  how  very  little  influence  he  haa  had 
upon  the  aubaequent  history  of  the  Symphony, 
oonaidering  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  Ida  life- 
time. Hia  greateat  excellence  waa  hia  treatment 
of  hia  orcheatra^  which  waa  delicate,  refined,  and 
extremely  dear ;  but  it  muat  be  confeaaed  that  he 
erred  on  the  aide  natural  to  the  virtuoao  violiniat, 
and  waa  too  fond  of  bringing  hia  firat  vidina  into 
prominence.  Hia  ideaa  and  atyle  generally  were 
not  robuat  or  noble  enough  to  atand  the  teat  of 
time.  Hia  melodiea  are  not  broad  or  atrong ;  hia 
haimoniaation,  though  very  chromatic  to  look  at, 
ia  not  radically  fr^eimdvigoroua;  and  hia  rhythm, 
though  aometimea  complicated  and  ingenioua,  ia 
neither  fordble  nor  rich  in  variety.  None  of 
hia  worka  howoTer  can  be  said  to  be  without  their 
good  points,  and  the  singularity  of  hia  attempta 
at  programme-muaic  give  them  an  intereat  which 
the  unlikelihood  of  many  perfomiancea  in  the 
future  doea  not  by  any  meana  diminiah. 

An  intereating  fact  in  oonnection  with  Spohr 
and  the  hiatory  of  the  Symphonv  ia  that  he  aeema 
to  have  been  the  first  to  conduct  an  orcheatra 
in  England  with  a  baton;  -the  practice  having 
previously  been  to  conduct  'at  the  pianoforte? 
The  occasion  was  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Gon- 
certs  in  1  Sao.  The  habit  of  conducting  at  the 
pianoforte  waa  evidently  a  tradition  continued 
man.  the  days  when  the  Symphony  was  an 
appendage  of  the  Opera,  when  the  prindpal 
authority,  often  the  composer  in  person,  sat  at 
the  prindpal  davier  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra  giving  the  time  at  his  instrument,  and 
filling  in  the  htfmonies  under  th6  guidance  of  a 
figured  bass.  Almost  all  the  earlier  independent 
symphonies,  including  those  of  Philip  Bmanud 
Bach  of  1776,  and  some  of  Haydn*s  earlier  ones, 
have  such  a  figured  bass  for  the  clavier  player, 
and  an  extra  bass  part  ia  commonly  found  in  the 
aeta  of  parts,  which  may  be  reaaonably  surmised 
to  be  for  his  use.'     The  practice  was  at  last 
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aibfogaied  in  England  by  Spohr,  poesiblybeoauae  lie 
WIS  not  a  clavier  but  a  violin  player.  In  Germany 
H  was  evidently  disoontinued  some  time  earlier. 
The  most  dietinguislied  oompowra  of  sym- 
pboniee  who  wrote  at  the  same  time  ae  Spohr, 
were  entirely  independent  of  him.    The  fint  of 
these  is  Mendelssohn,  whose  earliest  (Bymphoniee 
even  overlap  Beethoven,  and  whose  better-known 
works  of  tiie  kind,  as  before  mentioned,  begin 
about  the  same  time  as  Spohr^s  best  examples, 
aad  extend  over  nearly  the  same  period  as  his 
later   ones.     The   earliest  which   survives   in 
print  is  that  in  C  minor  dedicated  to  the  Lon- 
don   Philharmonic   Society.     This    work   was 
really  his  thirteenth  symphony,  and  was  finished 
on  March  31,  1834,  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  old,  in  the  very  year  that  Beethoven's 
Choral   Symphony  was   first  perfonned.     The 
work  is   more  historically  than  musically  in- 
teresting.    It  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  how 
much  stranger  the  mechanical  side  of  Mendels- 
sohn's artistic  nature  was,  even  as  a  boy,  than  his 
poetical  side.    Technically  the  work  is  extra- 
ordinarily mature.    It  evinces  not  only  a  perfect 
and  complete  facility  in  laying  the  outline  and 
carrying  out  the  detaik  of  form,  but  also  the 
acutest  sense  of  the  balance  and  proportion  of 
tone  of  the  orchestra.    The  limits  of  the  attempt 
are   not  extensive,  and  the  absence  of  strong 
feeling  or  aspiration  in  the  boy  facilitated  the 
execution.    The  predominant  influence  is  clearly 
thftt  of  Mozart.    Not  only  the  treatment  of  the 
lower  and  subordinate  parts  of  the  haimony,  but 
the  distribution  and  management  of  the  different 
sections  and  even  the  ideas  are  like.    There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  Beethoven,  and 
not  much  of  the  features  afterwards  characteristic 
of  the  composer  himself.    The  most  individual 
movements  are  the  slow  movement  and  the  trio. 
The  former  is  tolerably  free  from  the  influence  of 
the  artificial  and  mannered  slow  movements  of 
the  Haydn  and  Mozart  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  does  not  derive  its  inspiration  from  Beetho- 
veai:    it  contains  some  very  firee  experiments 
in  modulation,  enharmonic  and  otherwise,  a  few 
oharacteristic  figures  similar  to  some  which  he 
made  use  of  later  in  his  career,  and  passages 
of  melody  clearly  predicting  the  composer  of 
the  Lieder  ohne  Worte   ai^  the  short  slow- 
movements  of  the  organ  sonatas.    The  Trio  is 
long  and  very  original  in  intention,  the  chief 
feature  being  ingenious  treatment  of  arpeggios 
for  the  strings  in  many  parts.    The  other  move- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  formal.  The  Minuet 
is  extraordinarily  like  that  of  Mozart's  G  minor 
Symphony,  not  only  in  accent  and  style,  but  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  strings  and  the  wind 
are  grouped  and  balanced,  espeoally  in  the  short 
passage  for  wind  alone  which  occurs  towards  the 
end   of  each  half  of  the  movement.     It  was 
possibly  owing  to  this  ciroizmstance  that  Men- 
delssohn substituted  for  it  the  orchestral  arrange- 
ment  of  the  Scherzo  of  his  Octet  when  the  work 
fias  performed  later  in  his  life.    In  the  last 
movement  the  most  characteristic  passage  is  the 
second  subject,  with  the  short  chonis  of  pisdoato 
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strings,  and  the  tune  for  the  clarinet  which 
comes  after  the  completion  of  the  first  period  by 
strings  alone.  He  used  the  same  device  more 
than  once  later,  and  managed  it  more  satis- 
factorily. But  it  is  just  such  suggestions  of  the 
working  of  the  musical  spirit  in  the  man  which 
make  an  early  work  interesting. 

His  next  symphony  happened  to  illustrate 
the  supposed  tendency  of  the  ase  towards  pro- 
gramme. It  was  intended  for  tne  tercentenary 
festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession 
in  1830,  though  owing  to  political  circumstances 
its  penrformanoe  was  deferred  till  later.  He  evi- 
dentiy  had  not  made  up  his  mind  what  to  call 
it  till  some  time  after  it  was  finished,  as  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  and  suggested  Confession 
Symphony,  or  Symphony  for  a  Church  Festival, 
as  alternative  names.  But  it  is  quite  evident 
nevertheless  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  programme  in  his  mind,  and  a  puxpose  to 
illustrate  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  the  fidth,  and  the  drcomstances  and 
attributes  which  belonged  to  them.  The  actual 
form  of  the  work  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
is  called  perfectiy  orthodox,  l^e  slow  in- 
troduction, the  regular  legitimate  allegro,  the 
simple  pretty  scherzo  and  tno,  the  short  but  com- 
pletely balanced  slow  movement,  and  the  regular 
last  movement  preceded  by  »  second  slow  in- 
troduction, present  very  littie  that  is  out  of  the 
way  in  point  of  structure ;  and  hence  the  work 
is  less  dependent  upon  its  programme  than 
some  of  the  examples  by  Spohr  above  described. 
But  nevertheless  the  programme  caj\  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  suggested  much  of  the  detail  of 
treatment  and  development  in  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  natural  manner.  The  external  traits 
which  obviously  strike  attention  are  two ;  first, 
the  now  well-known  passage  which  is  used 
in  the  Catholic  Church  at  Dres4en  for  the 
Amen,  and  which  Wagner  has  since  adopted 
as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  religious  motives 
of  the  Parsifal;  and  secondly,  the  use  of 
Luther's  finmous  hymn,  '  £in*  feste  Buig,'  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  Amen  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  opening 
Andante,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  typify  the  old 
church;  and  its  recurrence  at  the  end  of  the 
woridng  out  in  the  first  movement,  before  the 
recapitulation,  is  possibly  meant  to  imply  that 
the  old  church  still  holds  its  own:  while  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  work  the  typical  hymn- 
tune,  introduced  softly  by  the  flute  and  by 
degrees  taking  possession  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  successful  spread 
of  the  Piotestant  ideas,  just  as  its  6nal  utterance 
fortissimo  at  the  end  of  all,  does  the  establishment 
of  men's  right  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  their  own  way.  There  are  various  other 
details  which  clearly  have  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  programme,  and  show  clearly  that  the  oom* 
poser  was  keeping  the  possible  succession  of  events 
and  drcumstanoes  in  nts  mind  throughout.  The 
actual  treatment  is  a  very  considerable  advance 
upon  the  Symphony  in  C  minor.  The  whole 
wwk  is  thorougnly  Mendelssohnian.    There  is  no 
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obvioQi  trace  either  in  the  ideae  themflelTee»  or  in 
the  maimer  of  expreasion  of  the  Mocartian  in* 
fluenoe  which  ia  so  notioeable  in  the  symphony 
of  aix  yeara  earlier.  And  considering  that  the 
oompooar  was  sdll  but  21,  the  matnrity  of  sti^e 
and  judgment  ia  relatively  quite  as  remaricable 
as  the  fiMnlity  and  roasteiy  shown  in  the  work 
of  hja  15th  year.  The  orchestration  is  quite 
charaoteriatio  and  free;  and  in  some  cases,  aa 
in  part  of  the  second  movement,  singularly  happy. 
The  prinoiple  of  prosramme  here  assumed  seema 
to  have  been  maintained  by  him  thenceforward ; 
for  his  other  symphonies,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  published  scores,  are  known  to 
have  been  recognised  bv  him  as  the  results 
of  hia  impressions  of  ItiJy  and  Scotland.  The 
first  of  them  followed  vecy  soon  after  the  Be- 
linmation  Symphonv.  In  the  next  year  after 
the  completion  of  that  work  he  mentioned  the 
new  symphony  in  a  letter  to  hia  sister  as  far  ad- 
vanced; and  said  it  was  'the  gayest  thing  he 
had  ever  done.'  He  was  in  Rome  at  the  time* 
and  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  first  and 
last  movements  were  written  there.  Of  the 
dow  movement  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  found 
anything  exactlv  right,  *  and  would  put  it  off  till 
he  went  to  Naples,  hoping  to  find  something  to 
inspire  him  there.*  But  in  the  result  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  Naples  can  have  had 
much  share.  Of  the  third  movement  thero  is 
ft  tradition  that  it  was  Imported  from  an 
earlier  work;  and  it  certainly  haa  a  conaidei^ 
able  flavour  of  Mozart,  though  coupled  with 
traits  Qharaoteristic  of  Mendelssohn  in  perfect 
maturity,  and  is  at  least  well  worthy  of  its 
position ;  and  even  if  parts  of  it,  as  is  possible, 
appeared  in  an  earlier  w<»rk,  the  ezoellenoes  of 
the  Trio,  and  the  admirable  effect  of  the  final 
Coda  which  is  based  on  it,  point  to  considerable 
rewriting  and  reconstruction  at  a  mature  period. 
The  actmd  structure  of  the  movements  is  based 
upon  &miliar  principles,  though  not  without 
certain  idiosyncrasies :  as  for  instance  the  appear^ 
anoe  of  a  new  prominent  feature  in  the  working- 
out  portion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  recapitula- 
tion in  the  first  movement.  In  the  last  move- 
ment, called  Saltarello,  he  seems  to  have  given 
a  more  free  rein  to  his  £gmcy  in  portraying  some 
soene  of  unconstrained  ItaUan  gaiety  to  which 
he  was  a  witness ;  and  though  there  is  an  un- 
derlying consistency  in  the  usual  distribution 
of  keys,  the  external  balance  of  subjects  is 
not  so  obvious.  The  last  movement  is  hence 
the  only  one  which  seems  to  depend  to  any 
extent  upon  the  programme  idea;  in  all  other 
respeets  the  symphony  belongs  to  the '  clasrical ' 
onkr.  Indeed  such  a  programme  as  the  pur- 
pose to  reproduce  impressions  of  partioular 
oovBtrias  is  fiur  too  vague  to  lend  itself  to  ex- 
aet  aaad  definite  musiod  portrayal  of  etxtenal 
ideai^  such  as  might  take  the  place  of  the 
usoal  ovtlinea  of  structure.  In  fact  it  could 
lead  to  little  more  than  consistsacy  of  ttyie, 
wUoh  would  be  equally  helpftd  to  the  oompoeer 
and  the  audience ;  and  it  may  well  have  served 
aa  an  excuse  for  a  certain  laiity  and  prolbrion 
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in  the  soooeasion  of  the  ideas,  instead  of  that 
difficult  process  of  concentrating  and  m^lriTig 
relevant  the  whole  of  each  movement  upon  the 
basis  of  a  few  definite  and  typical  subjects.  The 
charaoteristics  of  the  work  are  for  the  most  part 
fresh  and  genial  spontaneity.  The  scoring  b  of 
course  admirable  and  dear,  without  presenting 
any  very  marked  ibatures;  and  it  u  at  the 
same  time  independent  and  well  proportioned  in 
distribution  of  the  various  qualities  of  sound,  and 
in  fitness  to  the  subject  matter. 

In  orchestral  effects  the  kter  symphonv-— 
the  Scotch,  in  A  minor— is  more  remarkable. 
The  impressions  which  Menddssohn  received  in 
ScotLmd  may  naturally  have  susgested  more 
striking  points  of  local  colour ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  distributed  from  first  page  to  last 
serves  to  very  good  purpose  in  unifying  the 
impression  of  the  whole.  The  effects  are  iJmost 
invariably  obtained  dther  by  udng  olose  har- 
monies low  in  the  scale  of  the  respective  in- 
struments, or  by  extendvdy  doubling  tunes  and 
figures  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  sombre 
part  of  the  scale  of  the  instruments ;  giving  an 
effect  of  heaviness  and  darkness  which  were  pos- 
dbly  Menddssohn's  prindpal  fadings  about  the 
grandeur  and  uncertain  dimate  of  Scotland. 
Thus  in  the  opening  phrase  for  wind  instru- 
ments they  are  crowded  in  the  harmonies  almost 
as  thick  as  they  will  endure.  In  the  statement 
of  the  first  pnndpal  subject  again  the  clarinet 
in  its  darkest  region  doubles  the  tune  of  the 
violins  an  octave  lower.  The  use  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  strings  in  three  octaves,  with  the  wind 
filling  the  harmonies  in  rhythmic  du^ds,  which 
has  so  fine  and  striking  an  effect  at  the  be- 

E'nning  of  the  'working  out'  and  in  the  coda, 
m  the  same  basis:  and  the  same  effect  ia 
obtained  by  similar  means  here  and  there  in 
the  Scherzo;  as  for  instance  where  the  dightly 
transfonned  verdon  of  the  principal  subject  U 
introduced  by  the  wind  in  the  Coda.  The  same 
qualities  are  frequently  noticeable  In  the  Slow 
movement  and  again  in  the  coda  of  the  last 
movement.  As  in  the  previous  s3rmphoDy,  the 
structure  is  quite  in  accordance  wiui  familiar 
prindples.  If  anything,  the  work  ens  rather 
on  the  dde  of  squareness  and  obviousness  in 
the  outlines  both  of  ideas  and  structure;  as 
may  be  readily  perodved  by  comparing  the 
coEistruction  of  the  opening  tune  of  the  intro- 
duction with  any  of  Beethoven's  introductioos 
(dther  that  of  the  D  or  Bb  or  A  Symphonies, 
or  his  overtures):  or  even  the  introduction 
to  Mosart's  Frague  Symphony.  And  the  im- 
presdon  is  not  lessened  by  the  obviousness 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  succeeding  redti^ 
tive  passages  for  vidlns  are  introduced;  nor  by 
the  squareness  and  tune-like  qualities  of  the  first 
snljeot  of  the  first  movement,  nor  by  the  way 
in  which  the  square  tune  pattern  of  the  schenso 
is  rdterated.  In  the  manipulation  of  the  fa- 
miliar distribution  of  periods  and  phrases,  how- 
ever, lie  used  a  certain  amount  of  condderation. 
For  example,  the  persistence  of  the  rhythmic 
figure  of  the  first  subject  of  the  first  allegro. 
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in  yie  inner  parts  of  the  aeoond  aeetion  of  tb*t 
novement,  servei  very  good  porpoflo;  and  the 
eandading  of  the  morement  with  tiie  melancholy 
tone  of  ^be  intiodacfcion  helpe  both  the  leati- 
mani  And  the  ■traetmal  ^eet.    The  soheno  ia 
hr  tlie  beat  and  moat  oharaotarutio  morement 
«f  the  whole.    In  no  department  of  his  work 
wna  MffltdfllsHnhn  so  thofoughly  at  home ;  and 
the  obvioosnen  <^  the  fonnal  outlines  is  lees 
dbjeotionaUe  in  a  movement  where  levity  and 
abandonnisnt  to  gaiety  are  qnite  the  order  of 
the  day.    The  present  soheno  has  also  certain 
Ytary  definite  inoividualitieB  of  its  own.    It  is  a 
departure  from  the  'Minnet  and  IMo'  foim, 
aa  it  has  no  faroak  or  stKmg  oontiasting  portion 
m  the  middle,  and  is  continuous  busde  and 
gtdety  firem  beginning  to  end.    In  teohnioal  de- 
tails it  is  also  ezoeptkmaUy  admirable.     The 
osehestrsl  means  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  end, 
and  the  uttenanoes  are  as  neat  and  effective  as  thev 
eoold  well  be ;  while  the  perfect  way  in  wbich 
the  movement  finishes  off  is  deUghtfiu  to  almost 
evety  one  who  has  any  sense  for  art.    The  slow 
movement  takes  up  the  sentunental  side  of  the 
matter,  and  is  in  its  way  a  good  example  of  his 
orchestral  style  in  that  respect.    The  last  move* 
menth  Allegro  vivaoisrimo,  is  restless  and  im- 
petuoos,  and  the  tempo-mark  given  lor  it  in 
the  yreEnoe  to  the  work,  'Allegro  gfueniero,' 
afibrds  a  due  to  its  meaning.    But  it  evidently 
does  not  vitally  depend  upon  any  ideal  pro- 
gramme in  the  least;  neither  does  it  directly 
sqggest  much,  except  in  the  curious  independent 
passage  with  which  it  concludes,  which  has  more 
of  the  savour  of  programme  about  it  than  any 
other  portian  of  the  woric,  and  is  scarcely  ex- 
plicable on  any  other  ground.   It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  directions  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work  to  have  the  movements  phir^  as  quickly 
sa  poaafble  after  one  another,  so  that  it  may  have 
more  or  less  the  eflbct  of  befaig  one  piece.    Men- 
ds3mnbn*n  only  other  s3rmphonic  work  was  the 
Lofagesang,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  counterpart  of 
Beet]ioven*B  9th  Symphony.     In  this  of  oouise 
the  progTaomie  element  is  important,  and  is  il- 
InatnAed  by  the  calls  of  the  brass  instruments 
and  their  reiteration  with  much  eflfect  in  the 
choral  pot  of  the  work.    The  external  fonn,  as 
in  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony,  is  that  of  the  three 
nanal  earlier  moyements  (i)  Introduction  and 
Allmo,  (a)  Soherao,  or  Mhiuet  and  l>io,  and 
(3)  Sow  Movement  (which  in  the  present  case 
bsve  purposely  a  pietistic   flavour),  with  the 
Finale  or  last  movement  supplanted  by  the  long 
vocal  part. 

The  consideration  of  these  works  shows  that 
thoog^MandelsBohn  often  adopted  the  appearance 
of  programme,  and  gained  some  advantages  by  it, 
he  never,  in  order  to  express  his  external  ideas 
with  more  poetical  oonsistency,  relaxed  any  of  the 
faniliar  prhnoiples  of  structure  which  are  regarded 
as  orthodox.  He  was  in  fitct  a  thoroaghgoing 
daadcist.  He  accepted  fbrmulas  with  perfsct 
equaaiBDity,  and  aimed  at  resting  the  value  c€ 
his  works  upon  the  viraoity  ot  his  ideas  and  the 
great  mastery  which  he  had  attained  in  technical 
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expression,  and  deamees  and  oertainty  of  or- 
chestration. It  was  not  in  his  dieposition  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  ibr  himself.  The  per- 
fection of  his  art  in  numy  respects  necessarily 
appeals  to  all  who  have  an  appreciation  £sr  first- 
rate  craftsmanship;  but  the  standard  of  his 
ideas  is  rather  fitted  for  average  musical  intd,- 
ligencee,  and  it  seems  natural  enough  that  tibeae 
two  circumstanoes  should  have  oombined  suo- 
cessfully  to  attain  ibr  him  an  extraordinary 
popularity.  He  may  fairly  be  said  to  present 
that  which  i^jpeals  to  high  and  pure  sentiments 
in  men,  and  calls  upon  the  average  of  them  to 
feel  at  their  best.  But  he  leads  them  neilher 
into  the  depths  nor  the  hdghts  which  are  be- 
yond them ;  and  is  hence  more  fitted  in  the  end 
to  please  than  to  elevate.  His  work  in  the  de- 
partment of  Symphony  is  historically  slight.  Lbl 
comparison  to  his  great  predecessors  he  esta- 
blished positively  noudng  new ;  and  if  he  had  been 
the  only  successor  to  Brnthoven  and  Schubert  it 
would  certainly  have  to  be  confessed  that  the 
department  of  art  represented  by  the  Symphony 
was  at  a  standstUL  Tlie  exoeUence  of  his  or- 
chestration, the  clearness  of  his  form,  and  the 
accuracy  and  devemess  with  which  he  balanced 
and  disposed  his  subjects  and  his  modulations, 
are  all  certain  and  unmistakeable ;  but  all 
these  things  had  been  attained  by  great  masters 
before  him,  and  he  himself  attained  them 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  genuine  vital  force 
and  power  of  hannonic  motion  and  freedom  of 
form  in  the  ideas  themsdves,  of  which  his 
predecessors  had  made  a  richer  manifestation. 
It  is  of  course  'obvious  that  different  orders  of 
minds  require  different  kinds  of  artistic  food, 
and  the  world  would  not  be  well  served  without 
many  erades  and  standards  of  work.  Mendels- 
sohn md  good  service  in  supplying  a  form  of 
symphony  of  sudi  a  degree  of  nediness  and  light- 
ness as  to  appeal  at  once  to  a  dass  of  people 
for  whom  the  sternness  and  power  of  Beewoven 
in  the  same  branch  of  art  would  often  be  too 
severe  a  test.  He  spoke  also  in  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  work  of  we  period  in  one  aspect  his 
symphonies  will  be  among  the  safest  to  refer  to. 
Ajnong  his  contemporaries  the  one  most 
natural  to  bracket  with  him  is  Stemdale  Bennett, 
whose  views  of  art  were  extraordinarily  similar, 
and  who  was  actuated  in  many  respects  by  similar 
impulses.  His  published  contribation  to  the 
department  we  are  oonBidering  is  extremdy  slight. 
The  symphony  wludi  he  produced  in  1834 
was  pradacally  withdimwn  by  him,  and  the  only 
other  work  of  the  kind  which  he  allowed  to  be 
published  was  the  one  which  was  written  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  played  ini864. 
The  work  is  slight,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  did 
not  at  first  put  it  forward  as  a  symphony.  It  had 
originally  but  three  movements,  one  of  which, 
the  charming  minuet  and  trio,  was  imported 
from  the  Cambridge  Installation  Ode  of  i86a. 
A  slow  movement  called  Bomanse  was  added 
afterwards.  Stemdale  Bennett  was  a  severe 
dassidat  in  his  views  about  form  ui  muaio,  and 
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the  preseni  symphony  does  not  ihow  anything 
sufficiently  marked  to  call  for  record  in  that 
respect.  It  is  singularly  quiet  and  unpretentious, 
and  characteristic  of  the  composer,  showing  his 
taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  together  with 
his  admirahle  sense  of  synmietry  and  his  feeling 
for  tone  and  refined  orchestral  effect. 

The  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  and  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  who  shows  in  most  marked  contrast 
with  them  is  Robert  Schumann.  He  seems  to 
represent  the  opposite  pole  of  music ;  for  as  they 
depended  upon  art  and  made  clear  technical 
workmanship  their  highest  aim,  Schumann  was 
in  many  respects  positively  dependent  upon  his 
emotion.  Kot  only  was  ms  natural  disposition 
ntterij  diffeorent  mnn  theirn,  but  so  was  his 
education.  Mendelssohn  and  Stemdale  Bennett 
went  through  severe  technical  drilling  in  their 
early  days.  Schumann  seems  to  have  developed 
his  technique  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  and 
was  always  more  dependent  upon  them  in  the 
making  of  his  works  than  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  external  stock  rules,  sudi  as  his  two 
contemporaries  were  satisfied  with.  The  case 
affords  an  excellent  musical  parallel  to  the 
common  circumstances  of  life ;  Mendelssohn  and 
Stemdale  Bennett  were  satined  to  accept  cer- 
tain rules  because  they  knew  that  they  were 
generally  accepted;  whereas  Schumann  was  of 
the  nature  that  had  to  prove  all  things,  and 
find  for  himself  that  which  was  good.  The 
result  was,  as  often  happens,  that  Schumann 
aflfords  examples  of  tedmical  deficiencies,  and 
not  a  few  things  which  his  contemporaries  had 
reason  to  compare  un&vourably  with  the  works 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Stemdale  Bennett ;  but  in 
the  end  his  best  work  is  far  more  interesting, 
and  &r  more  deeply  felt,  and  far  more  realty 
earnest  through  and  through  than  theirs,  ft 
is  worth  observing  also  that  his  feelings  towards 
them  were  disinterested  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm, while  they  thought  very  slightiy  of  him. 
They  were  also  the  successful  composers  of  their 
time,  and  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  while 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  half  amateur, 
part  mystic  and  part  incompetent  Such  cir- 
cumstances as  these  have  no  Uttie  effect  upon 
a  man's  artistic  development,  and  drive  him 
in  upon  his  own  resources.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  result  for  the  world  in  this  instance 
was  advantageous.  Schumann  developed  alto- 
gether his  own  method  of  education.  He  began 
with  songs  and  more  or  less  small  pianoforte 

Eieces.  By  working  hard  in  these  departments 
e  developed  his  own  emotional  language,  and 
in  course  of  time,  but  relatively  late  in  life  as 
compared  with  most  other  composers,  he  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  point  when  experiment  on  the 
scale  of  the  Svmphony  was  possible.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  expressed  his  feeling  that  the 
pianoforte  was  beootning  too  narrow  for  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  must  try  orchestral  compo- 
sition. The  fruit  of  this  resolve  was  the  Bb  Sym- 
Ehony  (op.  38),  which  was  produced  at  Leipzig 
1  1 041,  and  was  probably  his  first  important 
oiRshestral  work.    It  is  quite  extraordinary  how 
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successfully  he  grappled  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  greatest  style  of  composition  at  the  first 
attempt.  The  manner  is  thoroughly  symphonic, 
impressive  and  broad,  and  the  ideas  are  more 
genuinely  instrumental  both  in  form  and  expres- 
sion than  Mendelssohn's,  and  &r  more  incisive 
in  detail,  which  in  instrumental  music  is  a  most 
vital  matter.  Mendelssohn  had  great  readiness 
for  making  a  tune,  and  it  is  as  dear  as  possible 
that  when  he  went  about  to  make  a  large  instra- 
mental  work  his  first  thought  was  to  find  a  good 
tune  to  begin  upon.  Schumann  seems  to  have 
aimed  rather  at  a  definite  and  strongly  marked 
idea,  and  to  have  allowed  it  to  govern  the  form 
of  period  or  phrase  in  which  it  was  presented. 
In  this  he  was  radically  in  accord  with  both 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  The  former  in  his  in- 
strumental w<»rks  very  commonly  made  what  is 
called  the  principal  subject  out  of  two  distinct 
items,  whicn  seem  contrasted  extemallv  in  cer- 
tain characteristics  and  yet  are  inevitable  to  one 
another.  Beethoven  frequentiy  satisfied  himself 
with  one  prindpal  one^  as  in  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor;  and  even  where 
there  are  two  more  or  less  distinct  figures,  tiiey 
are  joined  very  closely  into  one  phrase,  as  in  the 
Pastoral,  the  No.  8,  and  the  first  movement  of 
the  Choral.  The  first  movement  of  Schumann's 
Bb  Symphony  shows  the  same  characteristic. 
The  movement  seems  almost  to  depend  upon  the 
simple  but  very  definite  first  figure— 


$ 


eiL^u'i^e 


which  is  given  out  in  slow  time  in  the  Intro- 
duction,^ and  worked  up  as  by  a  mind  pondering 
over  its  possibilities^  finally  breaking  away  with 
vigorous  freshness  and  confidence  in  the  '  Allegro 
molto  Vivace.'  The  whole  first  section  depends 
upon  the  devdopment  of  this  figure ;  and  even 
the  horns,  which  have  the  last  utterances  before 
the  seoond  subject  appears^  continue  to  repeat 
its  rhythm  with  diminishing  force.  The  second 
subject  neoessarilv  presents  a  different  aspect  al- 
together, and  is  m  marked  contrast  to  the  first, 
but  it  similarly  depends  upon  the  dear  character 
of  the  short  figures  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  its  gradual  work  up  from  the  quiet  begin- 
ning to  the  loud  climax,  ends  in  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  riiythmic  form  bdonging  to  the 
prindpal  figure  of  the  movement.  The  whole 
of  the  woming-out  portion  depends  upon  the 
same  figure,  which  is  presented  in  various  as- 
pects and  with  the  addition  of  new  features 
and  ends  in  *  climax  which  introduces  the 
same  figure  in  a  dow  fomi,  very  emphatically, 
corresponding  to  the  statement  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. To  this  dimax  the  recapitulation  is  duly 
wdded  on.  The  coda  again  makes  the  most 
of  the  same  figure,  in  yet  fresh  aspects.  The 
latter  part  is  to  all  intents  independent,  appa- 
rentiy  a  sort  of  reflection  on  what  has  gone 
before,  and  is  so  far  in  definite  contrast  as  to 
explain  itself.     The  whole  movement  is  direct 
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aad  simple  in  style,  and  for  Schumann,  slng^- 
Urly  bright  and  cheerful.  The  principles  upon 
which  he  constructed  and  used  his  principal 
sabjeetB  in  this  movement  are  followed  in  the 
fint  movements  of  the  other  symphonies ;  most 
of  all  in  the  D  minor;  deariy  in  the  G  major; 
and  least  in  the  £b,  which  belongs  to  the  later 
period  of  his  life.  But  even  in  this  last  he 
urns  at  gaining  the  same  result,  though  by  dif- 
ferent means ;  and  the  subject  is  as  fxie  as  any 
from  the  tune-qualities  which  destroy  the  com- 
plete individuality  of  an  instrumental  subject  in 
its  most  perfect  and  positive  sense.  In  the  first 
movement  of  the  D  minor  he  even  went  so  fiw 
as  to  make  some  important  departures  from  the 
usual  outlines  of  form,  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible chiefly  by  the  manner  in  which  he  used  the 
ohaiacteristio  figure  of  his  principal  subject.  It 
is  first  introduced  softly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Introduction,  and  gains  force  quickly,  so  that  in 
a  few  bars  it  breaks  away  in  the  vigorous  and 
panionate  allegro  in  the  following  form — 
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whidi  varies  in  the  course  of  the  movement  to 


and 


In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  it  continues 
almost  ceaselessly  throughout  the  whole  move- 
.ment,  either  as  actual  subject  or  accompaniment; 
in  the  second  section  it  serves  in  the  latter 
capacity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
section  %  firesh  subject  of  gentler  character  is 
introduced,  seeming  to  stem  and  mitigate  the 
vehemence  expressed  by  the  principal  figures  of 
the  first  subject ;  from  the  time  this  new  subject 
makes  its  appearance  there  continues  a  sort  of 
conflict  between  the  two ;  the  vehement  subject 
constantly  breaking  in  with  apparently  undimin- 
ished fire,  and  seeming  at  times  to  have  the  upper 
hand,  till  just  at  the  end  the  major  of  the  ongi* 
nal  key  (D  minor)  is  taken,  and  the  more  genial 
subject  appears  in  a  firm  and  more  determined 
form,  as  it  asserting  its  rights  over  the  wild 
first  sabjeot;  and  hereupon,  when  the  latter 
reappears^  it  is  in  a  much  more  genial  character, 
and  its  reiteration  at  the  end  of  the  movement 
gives  tiie  imprearion  of  the  triumph  of  hope  and 
trust  in  gocxl,  over  the  seeds  of  passion  and 
despair.  The  result  of  the  method  upon  which 
the  moTement  is  developed  is  to  give  the  impres* 
sion  of  both  external  and  spiritual  fonn.  The 
lequirements  of  key,  modulation,  and  subject 
are  fulfilled,  though,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Haaaical  orthodoxy,  with  unusual  freedom.  The 
spiritual  fonn, — the  expression  in  musical  terms 
<]f  a  type  of  mental  conflict,  so  depicted  that 
thinking  beings  can  perceive  the  sequence  to 
be  true  of  themselves — ^is  also  yery  prominent, 
and  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  work, 
as  is  the  case  in  aU  Schumann's  best  works; 
Buoreover  in  this  movement  eyerything  is  strongly 
individual,  and  warm  with  real  musical  life  in 


his  own  style;  which  was  not  altogether  the 
case  with  the  first  movement  of  the  Bb.  Li 
the  C  major  Symphony  (op.  6i)  the  first  allegro 
is  ushered  in  by  a  slow  introduction  of  important 
and  striking  character,  containing,  like  those 
of  the  two  just  mentioned,  anticipations  of  its 
principal  figures.  In  the  allegro  the  two  principal 
subjects  are  extremely  strong  in  character,  and 
the  consistent  way  in  which  the  whole  movement 
is  developed  upon  the  basis  of  their  constituent 
figures,  with  allusions  to  those  of  the  introduction, 
is  most  remarkable.  Here  again  there  is  a  sort 
of  conflict  between  the  principal  ideas.  The  first 
subject  is  just  stated  twice  (the  second  time 
witli  certain  appropriate  changes),  and  then  a 
start  is  instantly  made  in  the  dominant  key, 
with  new  figures  characteristic  of  the  seconid 
section;  transition  is  made  to  flat  keys  and 
back,  and  an  allusion  to  the  first  subject  ends 
the  first  half;  but  all  is  closely  consistent, 
vigorous,  and  concise.  The  development  portion 
is  also  most  closely  worked  upon  the  principal 
subjects,  which  are  treated,  as  it  seems,  exhaus* 
tively,  presenting  especially  the  figures  of  the 
second  subject  in  all  sorts  of  lights,  and  with 
freshness  and  warmth  of  Imagination,  and  variety 
of  tone  and  character.  The  recapitulation  is  pre- 
ceded by  allusions  to  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  introduction,  considerably  transformed, 
but  still  sufficiently  recognisable  to  tell  their 
tale.  The  coda  is  made  by  firesh  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  the  principal  subjects  in  vigorous 
and  brilliant  development. 

The  Symphony  in  Eb  has  no  introduction,  and 
Schumann  seems  to  have  aimed  at  getting  his 
strong  efiects  of  subject  in  this  case  by  means 
other  than  the  vigorous  and  clear  rhythmic  forms 
which  characterue  the  first  movements  of  the 
earlier  symphonies.  The  efiect  is  obtained  by 
syncopations  and  cross  rhythms,  which  alter- 
nately obscure  and  strengthen  the  principal 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  produce  an  effect  of 
wild  and  pasrionate  effort,  which  is  certainly 
striking,  though  not  so  immediately  intelligible 
as  the  rhythmic  ferms  of  the  previous  sym- 
phonies. The  second  subject  is  m  strong  con- 
trast, having  a  more  genUe  and  appealing  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  alimwt  overwhelmed  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  syncopations  of  the  principal 
subject,  which  make  their  appearance  with  per- 
sistency in  the  second  as  in  the  first  section, 
having  in  that  respect  a  yery  dear  poetical  or 
spiritual  meaning.  The  whole  development  of 
the  movement  is  again  consistent  and  impressiye, 
though  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  symphonies. 
As  a  point  characteristic  of  Schumann,  the 
extreme  conciseness  of  the  first  section  of  the  first 
movement  in  the  Bb,  D  minor,  and  C  major 
Symphonies  is  to  be  noticed,  as  it  bears  strongly 
upon  the  cultivated  judgment  and  intelligence 
which  marks  his  treatment  of  this  great  instru- 
mental form.  The  first  half  is  treated  almost  as 
pure  exposition;  the  working^ut  having  logi- 
cally the  greaterpart  of  interesting  development 
of  the  ideas,  ^e  recapitulation  is  generally 
free,  and  in  the  D  minor  Symphony  is  practically 
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supplanted  by  norel  methods  of  baUncing  the 
gtractuie  of  the  movement.     The  coda  either 
preflenti  new  features^   or  takes  fireah  aspects 
of  the  principal  ones,  enhanced  by  new  turns 
of  modolation,  and  ending  with  the  msistanoe 
on  the  primary  hannonies  of  the  principal  key, 
whish  &  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  move- 
ment.   In  all  these  respects  S<^umann  is  a 
most  worthy  successor  to  Beethoven.    He  re- 
presents hii  intellectual  side  in  the  consistency 
with  which  he  developes  the  whole  moTement 
from  a  few  principal  features,  and  the  freshness 
and    individusJity  with  which  he   treats   the 
fonn;  and  he  shows  plenty  of  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  side  in  the  passionate  or  tender 
qualities  of  his  subjects,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  are  distributed  relatively  to  one  another. 
Schumann's  symphonic  slow  movements  have 
also  a  distinctiYe  character  of  their  own.  Though 
extremely  concise,  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
rich  and  full  of  feeling.    They  are  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  a  'Bomanze,*  that   in  the  D 
Symphony  being  definitely  so  called ;  and  their 
development  depends  rather  upon  an  emotional 
than  an  intellectual  basis;  sb  it  seems  most  just 
that  a  slow  movement  should.  His  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  find  some  noble  and  aspiring 
strain  of  melody,  and  to  contrast  it  with  episodes 
of  similar  character,  which  carry  on  and  bear 
upon  the  principal  idea  without  diverting  the 
ohain  of  thought  into  a  di£forent  channel.  Hence 
the  basis  of  uie  movements  is  radically  lyrical ; 
and  this  affords  an  important  element  of  contrast 
to  the  iirst  movement,  in  which  there  Ib  always 
an  antithetical  element  in  the  contrast  of  the 
two  principal  subjects.    The   romanze  of  the 
D  Symphony  is  constructed  on  a  different  prin- 
dple ;  the  sections  and  musical  material  being 
strongly  contrasted ;  this  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  doseness  of  its  connection  with  other  parts 
of  the  symphony,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
The  Bohersos,  including  that  in  the  'Overture 
Scherzo  and  Finale '  (op.  52),  have  a  family  like- 
ness to  one  another,  though  their  ootUnes  are  dif- 
ferent ;  they  all  illustrate  a  phase  of  musical  and 
poetical  development  in  their  earnest  character 
and  the  vein  of  sadness  which  pervades  them. 
The  Ught  and  graceful  gaiety  of  most  of  the 
minuets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  scarcely  to  be 
traced  in  them;   but  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
certain  wild  rush  of  animal  spirits,  mixed  up  in 
a  strange  and  picturesque  way  with  expressions 
of  tenderness  and  regret.    These  scherzos  are  in 
a  Bense  unique ;  for  though  (bllowing  in  the  same 
direction  as  Beethoven's  in  some  respects,  they 
have  but  little  of  his  sense  of  fun  and  grotesque, 
while  the  vdn  of  genuine  melancholy  which  per- 
vades them  certainly  finds  no  counterpart  either 
in  Spohr  or  MendelaBohn ;   and,  if  it  may  be 
traced  in  Schubert,  it  is  still  in  comparison  frtr 
less  prominent.  In  fact  Schumann's  scherzos  are 
spedally  curious  and  interesting,  even  apart  from 
tile  ordinary  standpoint  of  a  muBioian,  as  illus- 
trating a  plutfe  of  the  intelleetual  progress  of  the 
race.    Schumann  belonged  to  the  oixler  of  men 
with  large  and  at  the  same  time  ddioate  sym- 


pathies, whose  disposition  beoomes  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  misfortunes  and  unsolvable 
difficulties  which  beset  his  own  lot  and  that  of 
his  fellow  men,  that  pure  unmixed  lighthearted- 
ness  beoomes  almost  impossible.  l%e  poetical 
and  thoughtful  side  of  his  disposition,  which 
supplied  most  yital  ingredients  to  his  music, 
was  deeply  tinged  with  sadness ;  and  from  this 
he  was  hardly  ever  entirely  free.  He  could 
wear  an  aspect  of  dieerfulnees,  but  the  sad- 
ness was  sure  to  peep  out,  and  in  this,  among 
thoughtful  and  poetically  disposed  beings,  he 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  singular.  Hence  the 
position  of  the  Scherzo  in  modem  instrumental 
music  presents  certain  inevitable  difficulties. 
The  lively,  almost  childish,  merriment  of  early 
examples  cannot  be  attained  without  jarring 
upon  the  feelings  of  earnest  men;  at  least  in 
works  on  such  a  scale  as  the  symphony,  where 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  form  inevit- 
ably produce  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility 
to  loftiness  of  purpose  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  ideas.  A  movement  oorresponding  to  the 
old  Scherzo  in  its  relation  to  the  other  move- 
ments had  to  be  formed  upon  hr  more  oompU- 
cated  conditions.  The  essential  point  in  which 
Schumann  followed  his  predecessors  was  the  de- 
finition of  the  balandng  and  contrasting  sections. 
The  outlines  of  certain  groups  of  bars  are  nearly 
always  very  strongly  markea,  and  the  movement 
as  a  whole  is  based  rather  upon  efiects  attainable 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  such  contrasting  sections 
than  upon  the  continuous  logical  or  emotional 
development  which  is  found  in  the  other 
movements.  The  structural  outiine  of  the  old 
dance-forms  is  still  recognisable  in  this  respect, 
but  the  style  and  rhythm  bear  Httle  trace  of  the 
dance  origin;  or  at  least  the  dancequality  has  been 
so  far  idealised  as  to  apply  rather  to  thought  and 
feeling  than  to  expressive  rhythmic  play  of  limbs. 
In  S<2iumann*s  first  Symphony  the  scherzo  haa 
some  qualities  of  style  which  oonnect  it  with  the 
minuets  of  earlier  times,  even  of  Mozart ;  but 
with  these  there  are  genuine  characteristic  traits 
of  expression.  In  the  later  scherzos  the  poetical 
meaning  seems  more  apparent.  In  fiict  the  scherzo 
and  the  slow  movement  are  linked  together  as  the 
two  sections  of  the  work  most  closely  representa- 
tive of  human  emotion  and  circumstance ;  the  first 
and  last  movements  having  more  evident  depend- 
enoe  upon  what  are  call^  abstract  qualities  of 
form.  In  its  structural  outlines  Schumann's 
Scherzo  presents  certain  features.  In  the  Sym- 
phonies ia  Bb  and  0  he  adopts  the  devioe  of  two 
trios.  Beethoven  had  repeated  the  trio  in  two- 
symphomes  (4th  and  7th),  and  Schumann  ad> 
vanoed  in  tiie  same  direction  by  writing  a  second 
trio  instead  of  repeating  the  first,  and  by  making 
the  two  trios  contrast  not  only  with  the  sohetao, 
but  also  with  each  other ;  and  as  a  further  result 
the  trios  stand  centrally  in  relation  to  the  first 
and  last  statement  of  the  scherzo,  while  it  in  its 
turn  stands  centrally  between  them,  and  thus  the 
whole  structure  of  the  movement  gains  in  in- 
terest. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  codas  to  all 
Schumann's  scherzos  are  specially  interesting  and 
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Ml;  and  tome  of  them  we  angular  in  the  &ct 
that  they  farm  an  independent  little  section  oon- 
rejing  ita  own  ideas  apart  from  those  of  the 
principal  subjects.  His  finales  are  less  remark- 
sUe  on  general  grounds,  and  on  the  whole  less 
mteresting  than  his  other  movements.  The  diffi« 
coity  of  oonfbnning  to  the  old  type  of  light 
vDowfmBDts  was  even  more  severe  for  him  than  it 
was  for  Beethoven,  and  henoe  he  was  the  more 
OQOstEuned  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Bee^ 
thoyeo  of  concluding  with  something  weighty 
and  forcible,  which  would  make  a  fitting  crown 
(o  the  work  in  those  respects,  rather  than  on  the 
principle  of  aendingthe  audience  away  in  a  good 
hamoor.  In  the  Ob  Symphony  only  does  the 
last  movement  aim  at  gaiety  and  lightness ;  in 
the  other  three  sympl^nies  and  the  Overture, 
Scherzo,  and  Finale,  the  finales  are  all  of  the 
Bsme  type,  with  broad  and  simple  subjects  and 
itrongly  emphasised  rhythms.  The  rondo  form 
IS  only  obscurely  hinted  at  in  one ;  in  the  others 
the  development  is  very  firee,  but  based  on  binary 
fism;  and  the  sfyle  of  expression  and  develop- 
ment is  purposely  devoid  of  elaboration. 

Besid^  the  points  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
movements,  Schumann's  work  is  conspicuous  for 
his  attempts  to  bind  the  whole  together  in  various 
ways.  Not  only  did  he  make  the  movements 
ran  into  each  other,  but  in  several  places  he 
connects  them  by  reproducing  the  ideas  of  one 
movement  in  others,  and  even  by  using  the  same 
important  features  in  different  guises  as  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  different  movements.  In  the  Sym- 
phony in  C  there  are  some  interesting  examples 
of  this;  but  the  Symphony  in  D  is  the  most 
remarkable  experiment  of  the  kind  yet  produced, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fit  tvpe  of  the  highest 
order.  In  the  first  place  sll  the  movements 
ran  into  each  other  except  the  first  and  second ; 
and  even  there  the  first  movement  is  purposely 
so  ended  aa  to  give  a  sense  of  incompleteness 
unless  the  next  movement  is  proceeded  with  at 
onoe.  The  first  subject  of  the  first  movement 
and  the  first  of  the  last  are  connected  by  a 
strong  characteristic  figure,  which  is  common 
to  both  of  them.  The  persistent  way  in  which 
this  figure  is  used  in  the  first  movement  has 
already  been  described.  It  is  not  maintained 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  last  movement ;  but 
it  makes  a  strong  impression  in  its  plaoe  there, 
partly  by  its  appeanng  conspicuoualy  in  the 
accompaniment*  and  partly  by  the  way  it  is  led 
up  to  in  the  sort  of  intermeazo  which  connects 
the  scherzo  and  the  last  movement^  where  it 
seems  to  b6  introduced  at  first  as  a  sort  of  re- 
minder of  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  as  if 
suggesting  the  due  to  its  meaning  and  purpose ; 
and  ia  made  to  increase  in  force  with  eacn  re- 
petition till  the  start  is  made  with  the  finale. 
In  the  same  manner  the  introduction  is  connected 
with  the  slow  movement  or  romanxe,  by  the  use 
of  its  musical  material  for  the  second  division  of 
that  movement;  and  the  figure  which  is  most 
conspicaous  in  the  middle  of  the  romanae  runs  all 
through  the  trio  of  the  succeeding  movement.  So 
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that  the  series  of  movements  are  as  it  were  inter- 
laced by  their  subject-nkatter;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  whole  gives  the  impression  of  a  single 
and  consistent  musical  poem.  The  way  in  which 
the  subjects  recur  may  suggest  different  ex- 
planations to  different  people,  and  henoe  it  Is 
dangerous  to  try  and  fix  one  in  definite  terms 
describing  particular  circumstances.  But  the 
important  fact  is  that  the  work  can  be  felt  to 
represent  in  its  entirety  the  history  of  a  series 
of  mental  or  emotional  conditions  such  as  may 
be  grouped  round  one  centre;  in  other  worda, 
the  group  of  impressions  which  go  to  make  the 
innermost  core  of  a  given  sto^  seems  to  be 
fSaithfully  expressed  in  musical  terms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  are  indispen*- 
able  to  a  work  of  art.  The  conflict  of  impulses 
and  desires^  the  different  phases  of  thought  and 
emotion,  and  the  triumph  or  failure  of  the  Afferent 
forces  which  seem  to  be  represented,  all  give  the 
impression  of  belonging  to  one  personality,  and  of 
being  perfectly  consistent  in  thor  relation  to 
one  another;  and  by  this  means  a  very  high 
example  of  aU  that  most  rightly  belongs  to 
programme  music  is  presented.  Schumann  how- 
ever wisely  gave  no  definite  due  to  fix  the  story 
in  terms.  The  original  autograph  has  the  title 
'  Symphonisohe  Fantaisie  fur  grosses  Orchester, 
skinirt  im  Jahre'1841;  neu  instrumentirt  1851.' 
In  the  published  score  it  is  called  'Symphonv/ 
and  numbered  aa  the  fourth,  though  it  reauy 
came  second.  Sdiumann  left  several  similar 
examples  in  other  departments  of  instrumental 
music,  but  none  so  fully  and  carefully  carried 
out.  In  the  dmartment  of  Symi>hony  he  never 
again  made  so  elaborate  an  experiment.  In  his 
last^  however,  that  in  £b,  he  avowedly  worked 
on  impressions  which  supplied  him  with  some- 
thing of  a  poetical  basis,  though  he  does  not  make 
use  of  characteristic  figures  and  subjects  to  ctm- 
neot  the  movements  with  one  another.  The 
impressive  fourth  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
singnlar  in  the  range  of  symphonic  music,  and  is 
meant  to  express  the  feelings  produced  in  him 
by  the  ceremonial  at  the  enthronement  of  a 
Cardinal  in  Oologne  Cathedral.  The  last  move- 
ment has  been  said  to  embody  '  the  bustle  and 
flow  of  Blienish  holiday  life,  on  coming  out  into 
the  town  after  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  GathedraL*  ^  Of  the  intention  of  the  soherso 
nothing  special  is  recorded,  but  the  prindpal 
subject  has  much  of  the  *  local  colour '  of  the 
German  national  dances. 

As  a  whole,  Schumann's  contributions  to  the 
department  of  Symphony  are  by  far  the  most 
important  since  Beethoven.  As  a  master  of 
orchestration  he  is  less  certain  than  his  fellows  of 
equal  standing.  There  are  passages  which  rise 
to  the  highest  points  of  beauty  and  effeotivenesB, 
as  in  the  dow  movement  of  the  C  migor  Sym- 
phony; and  his  aim  to  balRuce  his  end  and 
his  means  was  of  the  highest,  and  the  way  in 
whidi  he  works  it  out  is  original ;  but  both  the 
bent  of  his  mind  and  his  education  inclined  him 
to  be  oooadonally  less  pdlucid  than  his  prede- 
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«0K>r8,  and  to  giTe  hit  instrumeniB  things  to  do 
which  are  not  perfectly  adapted  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasies* On  the  other  hand«  in  vigour,  richness, 
poetry  and  eameetness,  as  well  as  in  the  balance 
whidi  he  was  able  to  maintain  between  origin- 
ality and  justness  of  art,  his  works  stand  at  the 
highest  point  among  the  modems  whose  work  is 
done;  and  have  £m1  great  and  lasting  efiect 
upon  his  suooessors. 

The  advanced  point  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Symphony  has  arrived  is  shown  by  the  way 
in  which  composers  have  become  divided  into  two 
camps,  whose  characteristics  are  most  easily 
nnderstood  in  their  eztremest  representatives. 
The  growing  tendency  to  attach  positive  mean- 
ing to  music,  as  music^  has  in  course  of  time 
brought  about  a  new  position  of  affiurs  in  the 
instrumentsJ  branch  of  art.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  how  the  strict  outlines  of  form  in 
ustrumental  works  came  to  be  modified  by  the 
growing  individuality  of  the  subject.  As  long  as 
subjects  were  produced  upon  very  simple  lines, 
which  in  most  cases  resembled  one  another  in  all 
but  very  trifling  external  particulars,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  structure  of  the  whole  movement 
should  grow  either  complex  or  individual.  But 
as  the  subject  (which  stands  in  many  cases  as 
a  sort  of  t^t)  came  to  expand  its  harmonic  out- 
lines and  to  gain  force  and  meaning,  it  reacted 
more  and  more  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  move- 
ment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  musical  spirit 
of  the  whole,  as  distinguished  firam  the  technical 
aspects  of  structure,  was  concentrated  and  unified, 
and  became  more  prominent  as  an  important 
oonstituent  of  the  artistic  eMcmble.  In  many 
cases^  such  as  small  movements  of  a  lyrical  cha- 
racter for  single  instruments,  the  so-called  classi- 
cal principles  of  form  were  aklmost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  movement  was  left  to  depend  alt^;ether 
upon  the  consistency  of  the  musical  expresion 
throughoi^.  Sometimes  these  movements  had 
names  suggesting  more  or  less  of  a  programme; 
but  this  was  not  by  any  means  invariable  or  neoes- 
sazy.  For  in  such  cases  as  CQiopin's  Preludes,  and 
some  of  Schumann's  little  movements,  there  is 
no  programme  given,  and  none  required  by  the 
listener*  The  movement  depends  successfully 
upon  the  meaning  which  the  music  has  sufficient 
character  of  its  own  to  convey.  In  such  cases  the 
art  form  is  still  thoroughly  pure,  a&d  depends  upon 
the  development  of  music  as  music.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  position  beyond  this  has  been 
assumed.  Supposing  the  subjects  and  figures  of 
music  to  be  capable  of  expressing  something 
which  is  definite  enough  to  be  put  into  words, 
it  is  argued  that  the  Hasaical  principles  of  struc- 
ture may  be  altogether  abandoned,  even  in  their 
broadest  outlines,  and  a  new  starting-point  for 
instrumental  mnsio  attainedi  on  the  principle  of 
following  the  circumstances  of  a  story,  or  the 
succession  of  emotions  connected  with  a  given 
idea,  or  the  flow  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  a  place  or  person  or  event  of  history, 
or  some  such  means ;  and  that  this  would  serve 
aa  a  basis  of  consistency  and  a  means  of  uni- 
fying the  wholes  without  the  common  resources 
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of  tonal  or  harmonic  distribution.  The  story  or 
event  must  be  supposed  to  have  impressed  the 
composer  deeply,  and  the  reaction  to  be  an  out- 
flow of  music,  expressing  the  poetical  imaginings 
of  the  author  better  than  words  would  do.  Id. 
some  senses  this  may  still  b6  pure  art ;  where 
the  musical  idea  has  really  sufficient  vigour  and 
vitality  in  itself  to  be  appreciated  without  the 
help  of  the  external  excitement  of  the  imscina- 
tion  which  is  attained  by  ffiving  it  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name.  For  then  the  musical  idoa 
may  still  have  its  full  share  in  the  development 
of  the  work,  and  may  pervade  it  intrinsically  as 
music,  and  not  soldy  as  representing  a  story 
or  series  of  emotions  which  are,  primarily,  ex- 
ternal to  the  music.  But  when  the  element 
of  realism  creeps  in,  or  the  ideas  depend  for  their 
interest  upon  their  connection  with  a  given 
programme,  the  case  is  different.  The  test  seems 
to  Ue  in  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  composer. 
If  the  story  or  programme  of  any  sort  is  merely 
a  secondary  matter  which  exerts  a  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  music,  while  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  musical  material  itself  and 
its  legitimate  artistic  development,  the  advan- 
tages gMned  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
principle  not  only  conforms  to  what  is  known  of 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  but  is  on 
abstract  grounds  perfectly  unassailabls ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  programme  is  the  primary 
element,  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  composer 
is  principidly  fixed,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
woric  attains  a  specious  excuse  for  abnormal  de- 
velopment, independent  of  the  actual  musical 
sequence  of  ideas,  then  the  principle  is  open  to 
question,  and  may  lead  to  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  greatest  of  modem  programme 
composers  came  to  a  certain  extent  into  this 
position.  The  development  of  pure  abstract 
instrumental  music  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  monopolv  of  the  German  race;  French 
and  Italians  have  had  a  readier  disposition  for 
theatrical  and  at  best  dramatic  music.  Berlioz 
had  an  extraordinary  perception  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  instrumental  music,  and  appreciated 
the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  by  other  com- 
posers as  fuUy  as  the  best  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  it  was  not  his  own  natural  way  of  expressing 
himself.  His  natural  bent  was  idways  towards 
the  dramatic  elements  of  effect  and  dramatic 
principles  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  have  been 
necessary  to  him  to  find  some  moving  circum- 
stance to  guide  and  intensify  his  inspiration. 
When  his  mind  was  excited  in  such  a  manner  he 
produced  the  most  extraordinary  and  original 
effects;  and  the  fluency  and  clearness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  was  of  the  highest 
order.  His  genius  for  orchestration,  his  vigor- 
ous rhythms,  and  the  enormous  volumes  of 
sound  which  he  was  as  much  master  of  as  the 
most  delicate  subtleties  of  small  combinations 
of  instruments,  have  the  most  powerful  effect 
upon  the  hearer ;  while  his  vivid  dramatic  per- 
ception goes  very  far  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  intrinsically  musical  development  which 
characterises  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
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of  abstnM^  music.  Bat  on  the  other  hand,  m  ii 
inevit&ble  firom  the  poeition  he  adopted,  he  was 
fgioed  at  tixnee  to  atBume  a  theatrical  maimer, 
and  a  style  which  Bavonis  rather  of  the  stage 
tlian  of  uie  true  dramatic  esBenoe  of  the  situa- 
tions he  deals  with.  In  the  'Symphonic  Fan* 
tastiqne^*  for  instance,  which  he  also  called  <£pi- 
nde  de  la  Vie  d*im  Artbte,*  hitf  management  of 
the  programme  principle  is  thorough  and  well- 
derisad.  The  notion  of  the  ideal  object  of  the 
srtist's  affections  being  represented  by  a  definite 
musical  figure*  called  the  'id^  fixe/  unifying 
the  work  throughout  by  its  constant  reappear* 
SBoe  in  various  aspects  and  snrroondings^  is  very 
hsppy;  and  the  wb,j  in  which  he  treats  it  in 
■erenl  parts  of  the  first  movement  has  some  of 
the  eharaoteristio  qualities  of  the  best  kind  of 
devolopmeni  of  ideas  and  figures,  in  the  purely 
vrasical  sense;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
obtained  most  suooessfally  the  expression  of  the 
Implied  sequence  of  emotions,  and  the  absorption 
consequent  upon  the  contemplation  of  the  '  b&- 
kved  object.'  In  the  general  laying  out  of  the 
WQvk  he  wia^fata^intt  oertain  vague  resemblances 
to  the  usual  svmphonio  type.  The  slow  intro- 
duction, and  tne  succeeding  Allegro  agitato — 
representing  his  passion,  and  ther^ore  based  to 
»  very  great  extent  on  the  *id^  fixe' — are  equi* 
vslent  to  the  familiar  opening  movements  of 
the  **laasiTnl  symphonies ;  and  moreover  there  is 
«v<en  a  "vague  resemblance  In  the  inner  structure 
of  the  AU^gro  to  the  binary  form.  The  second 
movement,  called  *  TJn  bal,'  oorrespondsin  position 
to  the  ttme-honoured  minuet  and  trio;  and 
though  the  broad  outlines  are  very  free  there  is 
a  certain  suggestion  of  the  old  inner  form  in  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  valse  section  and  that 
devoted  to  the  *  id^e  fixe.'  In  the  same  way  the 
'Scene  aux  Champs'  corresponds  to  the  usual 
■low  movement.  In  the  remaining  movements 
the  prognumne  element  is  more  conspicuous.  A 
*  Marche  an  supplioe '  and  a '  Songe  a  un  nuit  de 
Sabbat '  are  botn  of  them  as  fit  as  possible  to 
exdte  the  oomposei^s  love  of  picturoeque  and 
tenible  effBcti^  and  to  lead  him  to  attempt 
Kslistio  presentation,  or  even  a  sort  of  musical 
■cene-painting;  in  which  some  of  the  character* 
istics  of  instrumental  music  are  present,  though 
they  are  snbmezged  in  the  genenJ  impression  by 
^laiacteristics  of  the  opera.  The  effect  produced 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  of  that  of  pas- 
isges  selected  from  operas  played  without  action 
in  the  concert*room.  In  fitot,  in  his  little  pre- 
&ee,  Berlios  seems  to  Imply  that  this  would  be  a 
just  way  to  consider  the  work,  and  the  condensed 
statement  of  his  view  of  prognumne  music 
there  given  is  worth  quoting :  <  Le  compositeur 
a  eu  pour  but  de  d^vefopper,  dans  oe  qu'elles  ont 
de  musical,  difffirentes  situations  de  la  vie  d'un 
attiste.  Jjt  plan  du  drame  instrumental,  priv^ 
du  seoours  de  la  parole,  a  beeoin  d'etre  expos^ 
d'avanoe.  Le  programme  (qui  est  indispensable 
k  rintelligence  complete  du  plan  dramatique  de 
Touvrage)  doit  dont  6tre  oonsid^r^  oomme  le  texte 
parl^  d'un  Opdra^  servant  h  amener  des  moroeaux 
de  musique,  dont  il  motive  le  caract^  et  Tex- 


pression.'^  This  is  a  very  Important  and  dear 
statement  of  the  position,  and  marks  sufBdently 
the  essential  diffnrence  between  the  prindples  of 
the  most  advanced  writers  of  programme  mnsip, 
and  those  adopted  by  Beethoven.  The  results  are 
in  fiwt  different  forms  of  art.  An  instrumental 
drama  is  a  fascinating  idea,  and  might  be  canned 
out  perfectly  within  the  limits  used  even  by 
Mosart  and  Haydn ;  but  if  the  programme  is  in- 
diBpensable  to  its  comprehension  those  limits  have 
beat  passed.  This  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  form  of  art  an  illegitimate  one ;  but  it  is 
most  important  to  realise  that  it  is  on  quite  a 
different  basis  from  the  type  of  the  instrumental 
symphony;  and  this  will  be  better  understood 
l^  comparing  Berlioi's  statement  with  those 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  or 
even  of  Baff  and  Rubinstein,  where  the  adoption 
of  a  general  and  vague  title  gives  the  semblance 
of  a  similar  use  of  programme.  Beethoven  liked 
to  have  a  picture  or  scene  or  circumstance  in 
his  'mind;  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to 
the  form  of  art  whether  the  picture  or  story  is 
the  guiding  prindple  in  the  development  of  the 
pieoe,  or  whether  the  devdopment  foUows  the 
natural  impUcation  of  the  poeitivdy  musical  idea. 
The  mere  occurrence,  in  one  of  these  forms,  of  a 
feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  other.  Is 
not  suffident  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
them;  and  hence  the  'instrumental  drama*  or 
poem,  of  which  Berlioz  has  g^ven  the  world  its 
finest  examples^  must  be  regarded  as  distinct 
fit>m  the  reg^Uor  type  of  the  pure  instrumental 
qrmphony.  It  might  perhaps  oe  fairly  regarded 
as  the  Celtic  counterpart  of  the  essentially  Teu- 
tonic fonn  of  art,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
Italo-Gallic  ideas  of  instrumental  music  on  Unes 
paralld  to  the  German  symphony;  but  in  reality 
It  is  searody  even  an  offshoot  of  the  old  sym- 
phonic stem ;  and  it  will  be  &r  better  for  the 
understanding  of  the  subject  if  the  two  forms 
of  art  are  kept  as  distinct  in  name  as  they  are  in 
prindple. 

The  only  composer  of  really  great  mark  who 
has  worked  on  similar  lines  to  jS^lios  in  modem 
times  is  Liszt;  and  his  adoption  of  the  name 
'Symphonic  poem'  for  such  compositions  suffi- 
dently  defines  thdr  nature  without  bringing  them 
exactly  under  the  head  of  symphonies.  Of  these 
there  are  many,  constructed  on  absolutdy  inde- 
pendent lines,  so  as  to  appear  as  mudcal  poems 
or  counterparts  of  actual  existing  poems,  on  such 
subjects  as  Mazeppa,  Prometheus,  Orpheus,  the 
battle  of  the  Huns,  the  *  Prdudes '  of  Lamartine, 
Hamlet^  and  so  forth.  [See  p.  io&.]  A  work 
which,  in  name  at  least,  trendies  upon  the  old 
lines  is  the  'Faust  Symphony,*  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  the  programme-prindple  of  Berlioz 

I  The  oompoMT  hM  Aimed  et  derelopliis  Ttrioui  dtaUUms  In  the 
Hfe  of  Ml  trtlM,  lo  lu-  M  teemed  miMle*ll7  poMible.  The  plan  of  ea 
iDMrumental  druuk  belnc  without  irordt.  requires  to  be  explained 
befbrehand.  The  prosremme  (whioh  to  Indtepeonble  to  the  porfMt 
comprehension  of  the  dramatie  plan  of  the  work)  ought  therefore  to 
be  eonsldered  In  the  llsht  of  the  spoken  text  of  an  Opera,  serrlnff  to 
lead  up  to  the  pleoes  of  mnsia.  and  Indicate  the  fiharaoter  and  es- 
premlon. 

s  Thto  tanpofftant  admission  was  made  hj  Beethoran  to  Neate :  'I 
hare  alwaji  a  pletnre  In  mj  thooghtt  when  I  am  oompoelnc,  and 
Weik  to  It'  (Thajer.  Ul.  SOD 
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is  emphanfled  by  the  dedication  of  the  piece  to 
him.  In  this  work  the  oonneotion  with  the  old 
faaa  of  symphony  is  perhsps  even  less  than  in 
the  examples  of  BiBrlios.  Soojeots  and  figures  are 
used  not  for  the  purposes  of  defining  the  artistio 
fbnn,  but  to  describe  individuals,  ideas,  or  oir- 
enmstanoes.  The  main  divisions  of  the  work  are 
ostensibly  three,  which  are  called  'character  pic- 
tures '  of  Faust,  Margaret,  and  Me^iistopheles 
severally ;  and  the  wh^e  concludes  ymb.  a  setting 
of  the  'Chorus  mysticus.*  Figures  are  used 
after  tiie  manner  of  Wacner's  '  Lsit-motiven'  to 
portray  graphically  such  things  as  bewildered 
mquiry,  anxious  agitation,  love,  and  mockery, 
besides  the  Bpe<nal  figure  or  melody  given  for  each 
individual  as  a  whole.  These  are  so  interwoven 
and  developed  by  modifioations  and  transfonna- 
tions  suited  to  express  the  drcumstanoes,  as  to 
present  the  speculations  of  the  composer  on  the 
character  and  the  phUoeophy  of  the  poem  in 
various  interesting  lights ;  and  his  great  mastery 
of  orchestral  expression  and  fluency  of  style  con- 
tribute to  its  artistic  importance  on  its  own  basis; 
while  in  general  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
18  more  psychological  and  less  pictorially  realistic 
than  the  prominent  portions  of  Berli<»'s  work, 
and  therefore  slightly  nearer  in  spirit  to  the 
classical  models.  But  with  all  its  striking  ohai^ 
acteristics  and  Buocessfiil  points  the  music  does 
not  approach  Beriios  in  vitality  or  breadth  of 
musical  idea. 

The  few  remaining  modem  composers  of  sym- 
phonies belong  essentially  to  the  German  schooL 
even  when  adopting  the  general  advantage  of 
a  vsffue  title.  Prominent  among  these  are  Raff 
and  Kubinstein,  whose  methods  of  dealing  with 
instrumental  music  are  at  bottom  closely  related. 
Baff  almost  invariably  adopted  a  title  for  his 
instrumental  works ;  but  those  which  he  selected 
admit  of  the  same  Idnd  of  general  interpretation 
as  those  of  Mendelssohn,  and  serve  rather  as  a 
means  of  unifying  the  general  tone  and  style  of 
the  work  than  ofpointing  out  the  lines  of  actual 
development.  The  several  Seasons,  for  instance, 
serve  as  the  general  idea  for  a  symphony  each. 
Another  is  called  'Im  Walde.'  In  another 
several  conditions  in  the  progress  of  the  life  of  a 
man  serve  as  a  vague  basis  for  giving  a  certain 
consiBtency  of  character  to  the  stvle  of  expression, 
in  a  way  quite  consonant  with  tne  pure  type.  In 
one  case  Raff  oomes  nearer  to  the  Berlioz  ideal, 
namely  in  the  Lenore  Symphony,  in  some  parts 
of  which  he  deariy  attempts  to  depict  a  suc- 
ceesion  of  events.  But  even  when  this  is  most 
pronounced,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
there  is  very  little  that  is  not  perfectly  intel- 
ligible and  appreciable  as  music  without  re- 
ference to  the  poem.  As  a  matter  of  fiuit  Raff 
is  always  rather  free  and  relaxed  in  his  form ; 
but  thftt  is  not  owing  to  his  adoption  of  pro- 
gramme, sinoe  the  same  characteristic  is  observ- 
able in  works  that  have  no  name  as  in  those  that 
have.  The  ease  and  speed  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  call  up  a 
eertun  kind  of  genial,  and  often  very  attractive 
ideas,  both  interfered  with  the  conoentiatioa 
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necesaazy  for  developing  a  closely-knit  and  com- 
pact work  of  art.  His  ideas  are  clearly  defined 
and  veiy  intelligible,  and  have  much  poetioJ 
sentiment ;  and  these  foots,  together  with  a  very 
notable  mastery  of  orchestral  resource  and  feeling 
for  colour,  have  ensured  his  works  great  suoesss ; 
but  there  is  too  little  self?restraint  taid  concentcar 
tion  both  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  details,  and  too  little  self-criticism  in  the 
choice  of  subjeot-nkatter,  to  admit  the  works  to  the 
highest  rank  among  symphonies.  In  the  broadest 
outlines  he  generally  conformed  to  the  principles 
of  the  earlier  masters,  distributing  his  all^^ras, 
slow  movements,  soherus,  and  finales,  according 
to  precedent.  And,  allowing  for  the  laxitv  above 
referred  to,  the  models  whidi  he  followed  in  the 
internal  structure  of  the  movements  are  the 
fomiliar  types  of  Haydn,  Mosart,  and  Beethoven. 
His  finales  are  usually  the  most  irregular,  at 
times  amounting  almost  to  fantasias;  but  even 
this,  as  already  described,  is  in  conformity  with 
tendencies  which  are  noticeable  even  m  the 
golden  age  of  symphonic  art.  Taken  as  a  whole. 
Raff's  work  in  the  department  of  symphony  is 
the  best  representative  of  a  characteristic  dass 
of  composition  of  modem  times — the  class  in 
which  the  actual  ideas  and  general  colour  and 
sentiment  are  nearly  everything,  while  their 
development  and  the  value  of  the  artistic  side 
of  structure  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Rubinstein's  works  are  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  same  class ;  but  the  absence  of  ooncentra- 
tioQ,  self-criticism  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and 
care  in  statement  of  details,  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous in  him  than  in  R«ffi  His  most  im- 
portant symphonic  work  is  called  '  The  Ocean ' 
— ^the  general  title  serving,  as  in  Raff's  sym- 
phonies, to  g^ve  unity  to  the  sentiment  and  tone 
of  the  whde,  rather  than  as  a  definite  progranune 
to  work  to.  In  this,  as  in  Raff,  there  is  much 
sponaneity  in  the  invention  of  subjects,  and  in 
some  cases  a  higher  point  of  real  beauty  and 
force  is  reached  than  in  that  composer's  works; 
and  there  is  also  a  good  deal  of  strildng  interest  in 
the  details.  The  most  noticeable  external  feature 
is  the  feet  that  the  symphony  is  in  six  move- 
ments. There  was  originally  the  familiar  group 
of  four,  and  to  these  were  added,  some  years 
later,  an  additional  slow  movement,  which  stands 
second,  and  a  further  genuine  sbheno,  which 
stands  fifth,  both  movements  being  devised  in 
contrast  to  the  previously  written  adagio  and 
scherzo.  Another  symphony  of  Rubinstein's, 
showing  much  vigour  and  originality,  and  some 
careful  and  intelligent  treatment  of  subject,  is  the 
*  Dramatic'  This  is  in  the  usual  four  movements^ 
with  well  devised  introductions  to  the  first  and 
last.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  hampered  by 
excessive  and  unnecessary  length,  which  is 
not  Uie  result  of  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
jects or  the  necessities  of  their  development ;  and 
might  be  reduced  with  nothing  but  absolute 
advantage. 

The  greatest  existing  representative  of  the 
highest  art  in  the  department  of  Symphony  is 
Johannes  Brahms.    Though  he  has  as  yet  given 
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the  world  only  two  euanpLm,^  thej  haye  thai 
muk  of  intenaty,  loftinew  of  pcurpoiey  Mid  artirtie 
mMtery  which  lets  them  above  all  other  con- 
temporarj  work  of  the  kind.     Like  Beethoyen 
and  Sohumann  he  did   not   produce  a  sym- 
phony till  a  late  period  in  hu  career,  when 
his  jadgment  was  matured  by  much  practice 
in  other  kindred  fi>nns  of  instrumental  com- 
positioii,  anoh   as   pianoforte  quartets,    string 
SBzteis  and  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such  forms  of 
ofdiestral   composition  as  variations  and  two 
serenadea.   He  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  prove 
that  the  old  principles  of  form  are  still  cuMtble 
of  serving  aa  the  tMuns  of  works  which  should 
be  thoroughly  original  both  in  general  character 
and  in  detail  and  development  without  either 
ftUing  back  on  the  device  of  programme,  or 
abrogating  or  making  any  positive  change  in  the 
prindplea,  or  abandoning  the  loftiness  of  style 
whksh  befits  the  highest  form  of  art;  but  by 
legitimate  expansion,  and  application  of  careful 
thon^it  and  musical  oontrivance  to  the  develop* 
ment.    In  all  these  re^Mcts  be  is  a  thorough  de- 
■ooidant  of  Beethoven,  and  illustrates  the  highest 
and  beat  way  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
instrumental  music  may  yet  be  expressed.  Hedif- 
ins  most  markedly  firom  the  class  of  composers  re- 
presented by  Bafl^  in  the  &ot  that  his  treatment 
of  fionn  la  an  essential  and  important  element  in 
the  artistio  effect.  The  care  with  which  he  deve- 
lops it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  insight 
shown  in  all  the  possible  ways  of  enriching  it  with- 
out weakening  its  consistency.  In  appearance  it  is 
extremely  free^  and  at  available  points  all  possible 
use  is  made  of  novel  effects  of  transition  and  in- 
genious harmonlo  subtleties ;  but  these  are  used 
m  sudi  a  way  as  not  to  disturb  the  balanoe  of 
(he  whole,  or  to  lead  either  to  discursiveness  or 
tautology.    In  the  laying  out  of  the  principal 
sfctions  aa  much  freedom  is  used  as  is  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  being  readily  followed 
sjDd  understood.  Thus  in  the  recapitulatoiy  por- 
tion of  a  movement  the  subjects  which  ofaano- 
terise  the  seotioits  are  not  only  sutjected  to 
oonsiderable  and  interesting  variation,  but  are 
often  much  condensed  and  transformed.     In 
the  first  movement  of  the  second  symphony,  for 
faistanoe,  the  recapitulation  of  the  first  part 
sf  the  movement  is  so  welded  on  to  the  worlong- 
out  portion  that  the  hearer  is  only  happily  con- 
■oioQs  that  this  point  has  beoi  arrived  at  with- 
out the  uaual  insistance  to  call  his  attention  to 
It.  Again,  the  subjects  are  so  ingeniously  varied 
mmI  transfivrmed  in  restatement  that  they  seem 
shaost  new,  thou£^  the  broad  melodic  outlines 
give  sufficient  assuzaDoe  of  their  representing  the 
recapitulaCion.    The  same  effect  is  obtain^  in 
pwts  of  the  allegrettos  whioh  occupy  the  plaoe 
of  ichecaos  in  both  symphonies.    The  old  type  of 
Bii&uet  and  trio  form  is  felt  to  underiie  the  well- 
^*oven  texture  of  the  whole,  but  the  way  in  which 
tlM  joints  and  seams  are  made  often  escapes 
observation.    Thus  in  the  final  return  to  the 
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principal  section  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  2nd 
Symphony,  which  is  in  6  major,  the  subject 
seems  to  make  its  appearance  in  F|  major^ 
which  serves  as  dominant  to  B  minor,  and  going 
that  way  round  the  subject  glides  into  the  prin- 
cipal key  almost  insensibly.'  In  the  Allegretto 
of  the  Symphony  in  C  the  outline  of  a  charac- 
teristio  feature  is  all  that  Is  retained  in  the 
final  return  of  the  principal  subject  near  the 
end,  and  new  efifect  is  gained  by  giving  a  fresh 
turn  to  the  harmony.  Similar  oloaeness  of  tex- 
ture is  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
same  symphony,  at  the  point  where  the  prin- 
cipal subject  returns,  and  the  richness  of  the 
variation  to  which  it  is  subjected  enhances 
the  musical  impression.  The  effect  of  these 
devices  Is  to  give  additional  unity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  movements.  Enough  is  given  to 
enable  the  intelligent  hearer  to  understand  the 
form  without  its  appearing  in  aspects  with  which 
he  is  already  too  familiar.  Similar  thorough- 
ness is  to  be  found  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
matter.  In  the  devebpment  of  the  sections,  for 
instance,  aU  signs  of  '  padding  *  are  done  away 
with  as  much  as  possible^  and  the  interest  is 
sustained  by  developing  at  onoe  such  figures  of 
the  principal  subjects  as  will  serve  most  suitably. 
Even  such  points  as  necessary  equivalents  to 
cadences,  or  pauses  on  the  dominant,  are  by 
this  means  infused  with  positive  musical  in- 
terest in  just  proportion  to  their  subordinate 
relations  to  the  actual  subjects.  Similarly, 
In  the  treatment  of  the  oroheBtra,  such  a  thing 
as  filling  up  Is  avoided  to  the  utmost  possible ; 
and  in  order  to  escape  the  ovei^omplexity  of 
detail  so  unsuitable  to  the  symphonic  fbrm  of  art, 
the  forces  of  the  orohestra  are  grouped  in  msnneii  in 
the  principal  characteristic  figures,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  whole  texture  is  endowed  with  vitality. 
The  impression  so  conveyed  to  some  is  that  the 
orohestration  is  not  at  such  a  high  level  of  per- 
fection as  the  other  elements  of  art ;  and  certainly 
the  composer  does  not  aim  at  subtle  combinations 
of  tone  and  captivating  effects  of  a  sensual  kind 
so  much  as  many  other  great  composers  of  modem 
times ;  and  if  too  much  attention  Is  concentrated 
upon  the  special  dement  of  his  orchestration  It 
may  doubtless  seem  at  times  rough  and  ooarse. 
But  this  element  must  only  be  oonsidered  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  others^  dnoe  the  composer 
may  reasonably  dispense  with  some  orchestral 
fsscinatbns  in  order  to  get  broad  mantiow  of 
harmony  and  strong  outlines ;  and  if  he  seeks 
to  express  his  musi<»l  ideas  by  means  of  sound, 
raUier  than  to  disguise  the  absence  of  them 
by  seductive  misuse  of  it,  the  world  Is  a  gainer. 
In  the  putting  forward  and  management  of 
actual  subjects,  he  is  guided  by  what  appears 
to  be  inherent  fitness  to  the  occasion.  In  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  In  C,  atten- 
tion is  mainly  concentrated  upon  one  strong 
subject  figure^  which  appears  in  both  the  prin- 
cipal sections  and  acts  as  a  centre  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  musical  materials  are  grouped ;  and 
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the  result  is  to  unify  the  imprenioii  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  to  give  it  a  special  sentiment  in 
an  nnuBuil  degree.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Symphony  in  D  there  are  even  several  sub- 
jects in  each  section,  but  they  axe  so  interwoveii 
with  one  another,  and  seem  so  to  fit  and  illustrate 
one  another,  that  for  the  most  part  there  appears 
to  be  but  little  loss  of  direct  continuity.  In 
several  cases  we  meet  with  the  devices  of  trans- 
forming and  transfiguring  an  idea.  The  most 
obvious  instance  is  in  tiie  Allegretto  of  the 
Symphony  in  D,  in  which  the  firstTrio  in  a-4  time 
(a)  is  radically  the  same  subject  as  that  of  the 
principal  section  in  3-4  time  (6),  but  very  differ- 
ently stated.  Then  a  very  important  item  in  the 
second  Trio  is  a  version  in  5-8  time  (c)  of  a  figure 
of  the  first  Trio  in  2-4  time  (d). 
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Of  similar  nature,  in  the  Symphony  in  0  minoTi 
axe  the  suggestions  of  important  fobtures  of  sub- 
jects and  figures  of  the  first  Allegro  in  the  open- 
ing introduction,  and  the  connexion  of  the  last 
movement  with  its  own  introduction  by  the  same 
means.  In  all  these  respects  Brahms  illustrates 
the  highest  manifestations  of  actual  art  as  art ; 
attaining  his  end  by  extraordinary  mastery  of 
both  development  and  expression.  And  it  is 
most  notable  that  the  great  impression  which  his 
larjzer  works  produce  is  gained  more  by  the  effect 
of  the  entire  movements  than  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  subjects.     He  do«s  not  seem  to 
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aim  at  making  his  sutjeots  the  test  of  soooess. 
They  are  hardly  seen  to  have  their  full  meaning 
till  they  are  developed  and  expatiated  upon  in 
the  course  of  the  movement,  and  the  musical 
impression  does  not  depend  upon  them  to  anv- 
thing  like  the  proportionate  degree  that  it  did 
in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters.  This  is  in 
confinrmity  with  the  principles  of  progress  which 
have  been  indicated  above.  The  various  elements 
of  which  the  art-form  consists  seem  to  have  been 
brought  more  and  more  to  a  fair  balanoe  of  func- 
tions, and  this  has  necessitated  a  certain  amount 
of '  give  and  take '  between  them.  If  too  much 
stress  is  laid  npon  one  element  at  the  expense  ot 
others,  the  periection  of  the  art-form  as  a  whole 
18  diminished  thereby.  If  theeflbctsof  orchestrar 
tion  are  emphasised  at  the  expense  of  the  ideas 
and  vitality  of  the  figu^oB*  ^^  work  may  gain 
in  immediate  attractiveness,  but  must  lose  in 
substantial  worth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
over-predominance  of  subject-matter.  The  sub- 
jects need  to  be  noble  and  well  marked,  but  if 
the  movement  is  to  be  perfectly  complete,  and  to 
eipress  something  in  its  entirety  and  not  as  a 
stnng  of  tunes,  it  will  be  a  drawback  if  the  mere 
faculty  for  inventing  a  striking  figure  or  passage 
of  melody  preponderates  excessively  over  the 
power  of  development;  and  the  proportion  in 
which  tiiey  are  both  carried  upwards  together  to 
the  highest  limit  of  musical  effect  is  a  great  test 
of  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  work.  In  these 
respects  Brahma's  Symphonies  are  extraordin- 
arily sucoessfuL  They  represent  the  austerest 
and  noblest  form  of  art  in  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  way;  and  his  manner  and  methods 
have  already  had  some  influence  upon  the  younger 
and  more  serious  composers  of  the  day. 

It  woidd  be  invidious,  however,  to  endeavour 
to  point  out  as  yet  those  in  whose  works  his 
influence  is  most  strongly  shown.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  record  that  there  are  still  many  com- 
posers alive  who  are  able  to  pass  the  symphonic 
ordeal  with  some  success.  Amongst  tibe  elders 
are  Benedict  and  Hiller,  who  have  given  the 
world  examples  in  earnest  style  and  full  of  vigour 
and  good  workmanship.  Among  the  jrounger 
representatives  the  most  successful  are  the  Bo- 
hemian oompoeer  Dvohdc,  and  the  Italian 
Sgambati;  and  among  Knglish  works  may  be 
mentioned  with  much  satis&ction  the  Norwe- 
gian Symphony  of  Cowen,  which  was  original 
and  picturesque  in  thought  and  treatment ;  the 
Elegiac  Symphony  of  Stanford,  in  which  excel- 
lent workmanship,  vivacity  of  ideas,  and  fluencv 
of  devdopment  combine  to  establish  it  as  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  its  class ;  and  an  early  sym- 
phony by  Sullivan,  which  had  such  marks  of  excel- 
lence as  to  diow  how  much  art  might  have  gained 
if  circumstances  had  not  drawn  him  to  more 
lucrative  branches  of  composition.  It  is  obvious 
that  composers  have  not  given  up  hopes  of  deve- 
loping something  individual  and  complete  in  this 
form  of  art.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  will  be 
able  to  follow  Brahms  in  his  severe  and  uncom- 
promising methods ;  but  he  himself  has  shown 
more  than  any  one  how  elastic  the  old  prindples 
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maj  yet  be  made  without  departing  from  the 
geanine  type  of  abstnct  instrumentftl  ronsio ; 
and  that  when  there  is  room  for  individaal  expres- 
BOO  there  is  still  good  work  to  be  done,  though 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  even  the  greatest  com* 
posers  of  the  fdtmn  will  surpass  the  symphooio 
triumphs  of  the  past,  whatever  they  m^  do  in 
other  fields  of  oompoaition.  [C.H.H.P.] 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Thb  Bostoit 
(U.S.  A.),  owes  its  existence,  and  its  large  per- 
petual endowment,  to  the  generosity  and  taste  of 
Mr*  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  a  well-known  citizen 
of  Boston,  and  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  muni- 
ficent wajr  in  which  the  Americans  apply  their 
great  riches  for  the  public  benefit  in  Uie  seryice 
of  education  and  art.  Mr.  Higginson  had  for 
long  cherished  the  idea  of  having  'an  orchestra 
whu^  should  play  the  best  music  in  the  best  way, 
and  give  concerts  to  all  who  could  pay  a  small 
prioe.'*  At  length,  on  March  30, 1 881,  he  made 
his  intention  public  in  the  Boston  newspapers  as 
follows : — ^The  orchestra  to  number  60,  and  their 
remuneration  to  include  the  concerts  and  'careful 
training/  Concerts  to  be  twenty  in  number, 
cm  Saturdi^  evenings,  in  the  Music  Hall,  from 
middle  of  October  to  middle  of  March.  Single 
tidcets  from  75  to  35  cents  (jx.  to  u.) ;  season 
tickets  (concerts  only)  10  to  5  dollars ;  one  public 
rehearsal,  is.  entrance.  Orchestra  to  be  per- 
manent, and  to  be  called  The  Boston  Stmphont 
OBOHI8TRA. 

Mr.  Georg  Henschel  was  appointed  conductor, 
and  Mr.  B.  Listemann  leader  and  solo  violin.  A 
full  musical  library  was  purchased,  and  the  first 
oonoert  took  place  on  Oct.  22,  1881,  at  8  p.m. 
lbs  programme,  and  that  of  the  17th  concert, 
Feb.  18,  1 88  a,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  music  per- 
formed:— 

I.  Overture,  op.  1 24,  Beethoven.  Air,  Orpheun^ 
Gluck.  Symphony  in  Bb,  Haydn.  Ballet  music, 
Bosamunde,  Schubert.  Scena,  Odysseus,  Max 
Bruch.    Festival  Overture  [Jubilee],  Weber. 

XTU.  Overture,  Leonore,  no.  i,  Beethoven. 
Rhapsody  for  contralto,  chorus,  and  oich.  (op. 
53),  Brahms.  Symphony  no.  8,  Beethoven.  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  Mendelssohn.  Overture,  Phbdre, 
Massenet. 

There  were  twenty  ooncerts  in  all,  and  the 
last  ended  with  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Since  the  first  season  some  ext^osions  have 
taken  place.  There  are  now  24  concerts  in  the 
series.  The  orchestra  numbers  72,  and  there  is 
a  chorus  of  200.  There  are  three  rehearsals  for 
each  concert^  and  on  the  Thursdays  a  concert  is 

S'ven  in  some  neighbouring  dty  of  New  England, 
oth  the  performances  and  the  open  rehearsals 
are  crowded,  and  so  far  the  noble  intention  of 
the  founder,  'to  serve  the  cause  of  good  art 
only,'  has  been  fulfilled.  We  can  only  say  Esto 
perpdua,  [G.] 

SYMPHONY  SOCIETY,  Nbw  Yobk,  U.S., 
organised  October  15, 1878,  and  incorporated  by 
the  State  legislature,  April  8,  1879.  Its  object 
is  the  advancement  of  music  by  procuring  the 

1  MB.  letter  to  Editor. 


puUio  performance  of  the  best  classical  composi- 
tions, especially  those  of  a  symphonic  character. 
The  society  in  its  five  seasons  has  given  thirty 
r^ular  concerts  and  as  many  public  rehearsals 
(six  in  each  season),  and  two  special  concerts 
with  the  public  rehearsals — ^in  aU,  sixty-four  en- 
tertainments. At  these  concerts  Uiere  have  been 
brought  out  89  works,  14  of  them  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York«  The  orchestra  numbers  70 
players,  and  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental^ 
are  the  most  distinguished  attainable.  The 
concerts  of  the  first  four  seasons  were  given  in 
Steinway  Hall ;  those  of  the  fifth  in  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has  been  the 
conductor  since  the  start.  Officers  (1883) :— > 
president,  Hilbome  L.  Rossevelt;  treasurer,  W. 
H.  Draper,  M.D. ;  recording  secretary.  Rich* 
mond  Delafield;  corresponding  secretary,  Morris 
Reno;  librarian,  D.  M.  Knevab^  and  twelve 
others,  directors.  [F.H.J.] 

SYMPSON  (or  SIMPSON,  as  he  sometimsi 
spelled  his  name),  Chbibtophbb,  was  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  teacher  of  the  viol,  in  the  1 7  th 
century.  Durinff  the  Civil  War  he  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Bolles,  a  Leicestershire  baronet,  whose 
son  he  teught.  In  1655  he  annoteted  Dr.  Cam- 
pion's '  Art  of  Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick 
m  Parts,'  another  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1664,  and  the  tract  and  annotetions  were  added 
to  several  of  the  early  editions  of  Playford's 
•Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.*  [See 
Campion,  Thomas,  and  Platfobd,  John.]  In 
1659  ^  published  'The  Division  Violist,  or. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Playing  upon  a  Ground^' 
dedicated  to  his  patron.  Sir  Robert  Bolles,  for 
the  instruction  of  whose  son  he  tells  us  the  book 
was  originally  prepared,  with  commendatory 
verses  by  Dr.  Cnarles  Colman,  John  Jenkins, 
Matthew  Lock,  John  Carwarden,  and*£dward 
Galsthorp,  prefixed.  In  1665  he  published  a 
second  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  printed 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  Engliidi  text,  and 
the  double  title,  'Chelys,  Minuritionum  Artificio 
Ezomata  sive,  Minuritiones  ad  Basin,  etiam  Ex- 
tempore Modulandi  Ratio.  The  Division  Viol, 
or,  The  Art  of  Playing  Ex-tempore  upon  a 
Ground,'  dedicated  to  his  former  pupil.  Sir  John 
Bolles,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  buronetey.  A 
third  edition  appeared  in  1712,  to  which  a  por- 
trait of  Sympson,  finely  engraved  by  Faithome, 
after  J.  Carwarden,  was  prefixed.  In  1665  he 
published  'The  Principles  of  Practical  Musick,' 
of  which  he  issued  a  second  edition  in  1667, 
under  the  title  of  'A  Compendium  of  ^«ctical 
Musick,  in  five  Parts,  Teaching,  by  a  New  and 
Easie  Method,  i.  The  Rudiments  of  Song. 
3.  The  Principles  of  Composition.  3.  The  Use 
of  Discords.  4.  The  Form  of  Figurate  Descant. 
5.  The  Contrivance  of  Canon.'  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  had  com- 
mendatory verses  by  Matthew  Lock  and  John 
Jenkins  prefixed.  It  became  popular,  and  other 
editions  with  additions  appeared  in  1678,  1706, 
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1714,  1733,  17371  and  1753,  and  an  undated 
edition  about  1760.  A  portrait  of  the  author, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  Futhome,  ii  prefix^ 
to  the  fixBt  eight  editions.  Sir  John  Hawkiios 
in  hia  History  giyes  a  long  description  of  the 
Division  Viol  and  Compendium  (NoTello's 
edition,  pp.  708-713).  He  tells  us  also  that 
Sympion  'dwelt  some  yean  in  Turnstile^  Hol- 
bom,  and  finished  his  Ufe  there'  (at  what  date 
is  not  stated),  and  that  he  was  of  the  Bomish 
oommunion.  [W.H.H.] 

SYNCOPATION.  The  binding  of  two  simi- 
lar notes  so  that  the  aocent  intended  for  the 
second  appears  to  fall  upon  the  first.  [See  Aoobnt.] 
In  the  Ck>da  of  the  great  'Leonora*  Overture 
('No.  3*)  Beethoven  hu  a  passage  given  out  syn- 
copated on  the  mnd  and  naturaUy  on  the  strings, 
am  vice  verta. 

It  was  not  however  always  sufficient  for  Bee- 
thoven's requirements,  as  may  be  seen  firom  a 
well-known  place  in  ike  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica^ 
where  he  first  gives  a  passage  in  syncopation — 
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and  then  repeats  it  in  common  time,  which  in 
this  instance  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  form 
of  syncopation. 
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Schumann  was  fonder  of  syncopation  than  any 
other  composer.  His  works  supply  many  in- 
stances of  whole  short  movements  so  syncopated 
throughout  that  the  ear  loses  its  reckoning,  and 
the  impression  of  oontra-lempo  is  lost :  e.  g.  Kin- 
derscenen,  No.  10;  Faschingsschwiuik,  No.  i, 
and,  most  noticeable  of  all,  the  opening  bar  of 
the  '  Manfred '  Overture. 


Wagner  has  one  or  two  examples  of  exceed- 
ingly complex  syncopation :  an  accompaniment 
figure  in  Act  3  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which 
runs  thus  throughout^ 


Andante. 


l'.'!'  Uiii'^^ 


and  a  somewhat  similar  figure  in  Act  x  of '  Qot- 
terdammerung '  (the  scene  known  as  'Hagen's 
watch '),  where  the  quavers  of  a  i3-8  bar  are  so 
tied  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  6-4.  The 
prelude  to  Act  2  of  the  same  work  presents  a 
still  more  curious  specimen,  no  two  bars  having 
at  all  the  same  accent. 


Its  efiect  in  the  accompaniment  of  songs  may 
be  most  charming.  We  will  only  refer  to  Men- 
delssohn's 'Naohtlied'  (op.  71,  no.  6),  and  to 
Schumann's  'Dein  Bildniss^  (op.  39,  no.  3).  [F.C.] 

SYNTAGMA  MUSICUM,  i.e.  Musical  Trea- 
tise. A  very  rare  work,  by  Michael  Prstorius. 

A  detailed  account  is  given  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  35-36. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a  biblio- 
ffrsphical  tseasure.  it  was  originally  designed  for 
four  volumes,  three  only  of  whkh  were  published, 
with  a  supplementaiy  colleetion  of  plates  which 
Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised  fourth  volume. 
The  first  volume  of  the  edition  described  by 
F^tis  was  printed  at  Wittemberg  in  161 5 ;  the 
second  and  third  at  Wolfenbtlttel  in  1619 ;  and 
the  collection  of  plates — Tkeatrum  Ifutrumen- 
toruM  uu  Sdagraphia — at  Wolfenbtlttel  in  1 63o.^ 
A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Town  Library  at 
Breslau ;'  Mr.  Alfired  H.  Littleton  also  possesses 
a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy,  which  corresponds, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  with  that  described 
by  Fdtis.  But  neither  F^tis  nor  Mendel  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  6.  Ouseley.  The  ist  volume 
bears  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Littleton's  copy, 
'  Wittebergae,  1615';  but  the  3nd  and  3rd 
Volumes  are  dated  'Wolfenbtlttel,  1618*;  and 
the  difiTerence  does  not  merely  lie  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  year,  but  clearly  indicates  an  earlier 
issue.  In  the  edition  of  1 61 8,  the  title-page  of 
the  3nd  volume  is  printed  entirely  in  black  :  in 
that  of  1619,  it  is  in  black  and  red.  The  title- 
page  of  the  ^  volume  is  black  in  both  editions; 
but  in  different  type :  and,  though  the  contents 
of  the  3nd  and  3id  volumes  correspond  generally 
in  both  copies,  slight  typographical  d^erenoes 
may  be  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  distinct  edition,  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty 
pages  of  the  GenmJ  Introduction  were  more 
than  once  reprinted;  but  these  belong  to  the 
first  volume,  and  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
the  edition  of  161 8,  of  which,  so  for  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  copy  is 
an  unique  example. 

But,  apart  from  its  raritv,  the  book  is  doubly 
interesting  from  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  other 
earlv  treatises  on  the  same  subject.  Three  similar 
works  only  are  known  to  have  preceded  it ;  and 
the  amount  of  information  in  these  is  compara- 
tively very  small.  The  earliest  is  a  small  volume^ 
of  1 1 3  pages,  in  oblong  4to,  by  Sebastian  Yir- 
dung,  entitled '  Musica  getuscht  und  aussgesogen, 

I  In  our  dMorlpUon  of  tbla  •dttkm.  Id  the  artldd  FBAivosiua  tte 
fcllowing  errata  oecur— 

Vol.  m.  p.  2B»,  Uoa  19.  for  108  rtad  1818. 
..         .,       note,  for  1B19  rtad  16U. 
s  8w  tiie  ezhAuttIv«  C«t«logne  bif  ImO  BOhm  (Berlin.  1888). 
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BmcI,  1511.'  It  IB  written  in  German  dialogue, 
(tarried  on  between  the  '  Autor '  and  *  Silvanue '; 
and  is  illuatanatod  by  woodcnts  of  Lutroments, 
not  unlike  thoee  in  the  Syntagma.  The  next^ 
abo  in  Bmall  oblong  4to,  10  the  *  Musioa  inrtru- 
iMntaliach  deodech  of  Martin  Agricola,  printed 
at  Wittemben  m  isap^  but  premded  by  a  Pre- 
&oe  dated  Magdebuxs  1538.  This  auo  con- 
taina  a  nnmber  of  woodoats,  like  those  giyen  by 
Tirdong.  The  third  and  last  treadse — another 
oblong  4to— is  the  'Mnsuigia  sen  praxis  monce' 
of  Ottamarus  Luscmius  (Othnuur  Naohtlgal,  w 
Kachtgall),  dated  Aigentorati  (Strasbuig)  1536, 
and  r^ninted,  at  the  same  place,  in  1543.  The 
fint  portion  of  this  is  a  mere  Latin  tnmslation  of 
the  malogue  of  Yirdung.  The  book  eontains  loa 
pages,  exdosive  of  the  Prefiftoe,  and  ii  illustrated 
by  woodcuts,  like  those  of  Yirdung  and  Agrioola. 

All  these  three  volumes  are  exoeediogly  scarce^ 
and  much  piised  by  oolleotarB,  as  ^teoimens  of 
early  typography,  as  well  as  by  students,  for  the 
Hg^it  they  throw  upon  the  InstmmentiJ  Musio 
of  the  i6th  eentuxy,  oonoemiug  which  we  pos- 
sess so  little  detailed  information  of  incontestable 
aathority.  The  Breslau  Library  possesses  none 
of  them.  A  copy  of  Naohtigal^s '  Musurgia  *  is  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  also  a  very  imperfect 
cdpy — ^wanting  pages  i-49)  induding  the  title- 
page — of  Agrioola's  'Musics  ListrumentaliB.* 
Mr.  Littleton  possesses  perfect  copies  of  the  en- 
tire series. 

An  earlier  work  by  Nadhtgall— 'MusiosBln- 
stitotiones* — sprinted  at  Strssbuzg  in  151 5,  does 
not  touch  upon  Orchestral  or  Instrumental 
Music ;  and  does  not,  therefore,  fidl  within  our 
present  category.  [W.S.B.] 

SYREN.    [See  Smsv,  voL  iii.  p.  517.] 
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SYSTEM.  The  collection  of  staves  necessaiy 
for  the  complete  score  of  a  piece — in  a  string 
quartet,  or  an  ordinary  vocal  score,  four;  a  PF. 
trio^  four ;  a  PF.  quartet,  five ;  and  so  on.  Two 
or  more  of  these  will  go  on  a  page,  and  then  we 
speak  <tf  the  upper  or  h>wer  system,  eto.        [G.] 

SZYMANOWSKA,  Mabu,  a  distinguished 
pianist  of  her  day,  who  would,  however,  hardly 
have  been  remembered  but  for  Goethe's  infatua- 
tion for  her.  She  was  bom  about  1 790,  of  Polish 
parente  named  Wolowski,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Field's  at  Moscow.  She  travellMl  mudi 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  died  at 
St.  Peterslnirg  of  cholera  in  Aug.  1 831.  One  of 
her  daughters  married  the  famous  Polish  poet 
Mickiewics,  whom  she  had  introduced  to  Goethe 
in  July  1 839.  Groethe  knew  her  as  earlv  as  18  21, 
and  even  then  overpraised  her,  setting  ner  above 
Hummel ;  '  but  those  who  do  so,'  says  Felix 
Mendelssohn,  who  was  then  at  Weimar,^  *  think 
more  of  her  pretty  face  than  her  not  pretty  play- 
ing.' Gk>ethe  renewed  the  acquaintance  in  Aug. 
1833,  at  Eger,  where  she  and  Anna  Milder  were 
both  staying,  calls  her  'an  incredible  player/ 
and  expresses  his  excitement  at  hearing  music 
after  an  interval  of  over  two  years  in  a  remark- 
able letter  to  Zelter  of  Aug.  34, 1833,  again  com* 
paring  her  with  Hummel,  to  the  latter's  disad- 
vantM^e.  Mme.  Szymanowska  appears  to  have 
helped  to  inspire  the  '  Trilogie  der  Leidenschaft,* 
and  the  third  of  its  three  poems,  called  '  Au8s5h- 
nung,'  b  a  direct  allusion  to  ber.  In  1834  she 
was  in  Berlin.  '  She  is  furiously  in  love  (rasend 
verliebt)  with  you,'  says  Zelter  to  .the  poet,  *and 
hasgivenme  ahundred  kisses  onmy  mouth  for  you.' 

Her  compositions  were  chiefly  for  the  PF., 
with  a  few  songs.  [G.] 


SCH&TZ,  HnirBiOH  (name  sometimeB  La- 
tiniaed  Saoittabiiis),  'the  &ther  of  Gkrman 
muado,'  as  he  has  been  styled,  was  Ixnn  at 
Koetriti,  Saxony,  Oct  8,  1585.  Admitted  as  a 
ohorister  into  the  chapel  of  the  Landgraf  Mau- 
rice of  Hesse-Oassel,  besides  a  thorough  musical 
tmining,  Schfits  haid  the  advantsge  of  a  cood 
general  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
time^  which  enabled  him  in  1607  to  proceed  to 
the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  pursued 
with  some  distinction  the  study  of  law.  The 
Landgraf,  when  on  a  visit  to  Marburg,  observing 
in  his  pfiug^  a  special  inclination  and  talent  for 
mosic^  generously  offSered  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  further  musical  cultivation  at  Yenioe  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Giovanni  GMnieli,  the  most 
distinguished  musician  of  the  age.  Schflts  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  Yenice  in  1609,  tuad 
alraady  in  161 1  published  the  firstfruito  of  his 
studies  under  Gkbneli,  a  book  of  five-part  nuuiri- 
gals  dedicated  to  his  patron.  On  the  death  of 
Gabrieli  in  161 3*  Schttts  returned  to  Germany 
with  the  intention  of  resuming  his  legal  studies^ 
bat  the  Landgrars  intervention  secured  him 
once  more  for  the  service  of  art.     A  visit  to 


Dresden  led  to  his  being  appointed  Capellmeister 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1615,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  hold,  with  some  interruptions, 
till  his  death  in  1673.  His  first  work  of  import- 
ance appesred  in  101 9^  *  Psalmen  David's  sammC 
etliohen  Motetten  und  Concerten  mit  8  und  mehr 
Stimmen,'  a  work  which  shows  the  influence  of 
the  new  Monodic  or  Declamatory  style  which 
Schllte  had  learned  in  Italy.  His  next  work  in 
1633,  an  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection, testifies  the  same  earnest  striving  after 
dramatic  expression.  In  1637  he  was  oommis* 
sioned  by  the  Elector  to  compose  the  music  for  the 
Grerman  version  by  Opits  of  Binnccini's '  Daphne*' 
but  this  work  has  unfortunately  been  lost.  It 
deserves  mention  as  being  tlie  first  German 
opera»  though  it  would  i^pear  to  have  been 
remodelled  entirelv  on  the  primitive  Italian 
opera  of  Peri  and  Oaodni.  Schlits  made  no 
furtiber  efibrts  towards  the  development  of  opera, 
hot  with  the  exception  of  a  ballet  with  dialog 
and  recitative,  composed  in  1638,  confined  him- 
self henceforward  to  the  domain  of  sacred  music, 
introducing  into  it,  however,  the  new  Italian 

1  Qo«Um  nd  lUndelMOtm.  p.  V. 
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Siilo  Badtfttivot  imd  the  element  of  dmnfttie 
expreenoiu  In  1625  appeared  his  *6eiBtliche 
Geaiuige,'  and  in  i6a8  his  music  to  Becker*s 
metrical  Psalms.  After  a  seoood  visit  to  Italy 
in  1638,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  *  8ym- 
phonise  Sacne*  (the  seoond  part  appeared  in 
1647,  the  third  in  1650),  which  has  been  rsgarded 
as  his  chief  work,  and  testifies  how  diligently 
he  had  studied  the  new  art  of  instrumental  aor 
companiment  which  had  arisen  in  Italy  ¥dth 
Monteverde.  Two  pieoes  from  this  work,  The 
Lunent  of  David  mr  Absalom,  and  the  Con- 
version of  S.  Paul,  are  ffiven  in  Winterfeld's 
'Gabrieli.*  The  Thirty  Ye§n  War  interrupted 
SchtitB^s  labours  at  Dresden  in  1633,  and  com- 
peiled  him  to  take  refuge  at  the  Court  of  King 
Christian  IV.  of  Demnark,  and  of  Duke  George 
of  Brunswick.  In  this  unsettled  time  appeared 
his  *Geistliche  Concerto  su  i  bis  5  Stimmen, 
1636  and  1639,  and  in  1645  his  'Sieben  Worte  * 
(first  published  by  Biedel,  Leipag,  1870).  This 
last  work  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
all  the  later  Faasion-music,  uniting  as  it  does 
the  musical  representation  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive with  the  expression  of  the  reflections  and 
feelings  of  the  ideal  Christian  community.  As 
Bach  later  in  his  Passion^  so  Schtlts  in  this 
work  accompanies  the  words  of  our  Lord  with 
the  full  strings.  On  SchtLtz's  return  to  Dresden, 
he  found  the  Electoral  Chapel  fiJlen  into  such 
decay,  and  the  difficulties  of  reorganisation  so 
great  for  want  of  proper  resouroee,  that  he 
repeatedly  requested  his  dismissal,  which  how- 
ever was  not  granted.  Like  Weber  at  Dresden 
with  Morlacchi,  so  even  in  1653  Schiitz  found  it 
difficult  to  work  harmoniously  with  his  Italian 
colleague  Bontempt  Italian  art  was  already 
loaiDg  its  seriousness  of  puipose,  and  in  the 
further  development  of  the  Monodic  style,  and 
the  art  of  instrumental  accompaniment,  was 
renouncing  all  the  traditions  of  the  old  vocal 
and  ecclesiastical  style.  This  seems  to  have 
caused  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  Schtltz,  the  re- 
presentative of  serious  German  art ;  and  his  last 
work—the  four  Passions,  'Historia  des  Leidens 
und  Sterbens  unseres  Herm  und  Heilandes 
lesu  Christi'  (1665-6) — ^is  an  expression  of 
this  reaction.  Instrumental  accompaniment  is 
here  dispensed  with,  and  dramatic  expression 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  choruses ;  but 
in  them  is  manifested  with  such  truth  and  power 
as  to  surpass  all  previous  essays  of  the  same 
kind,  and  give  an  imperishable  historical  value 
to  the  work.  Schtlts  himself  regarded  it  as  his 
best  work.  Cari  Riedel  has  made  selections 
from  the  *Four  Passions'  so  as  to  form  one 
Passions-musik  suitable  for  modem  performances 
—a  questionable  proceeding.  Sohtiti  died  Nov. 
6,  107a.  His  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  lies  in  the  mediating  position  he  occupies 
between  the  adherents  of  the  old  Kcoleeiastical 
style  and  the  followers  of  the  new  Monodic 
s^le.    While  showing  his  thorough  appreciation 
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of  the  new  style  so  far  as  regarded  the  un« 
portance  of  dramatic  expression,  he  had  no 
desire  to  lose  anything  of  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  pure  and  real  aKMkpella  stvle.  And  so  by 
lus  senous  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of 
the  Polyphonic  and  the  Monodic  styles,  he  may 
be  considered  as  prepazlng  the  way  for  the  later 
Polyodic  style  of  Sebastian  Bach.  [See  vol.  it 
539^  ^5M  [J.R.M.] 

STIMPSON,  Jamss,  a  well-knofm  Birming- 
ham musician,  bom  at.  Lincoln  Feb.  29,  i8ao, 
son  of  a  lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  who  removed 
to  Durham  in  i8aa,  where  James  became  a 
chorister  in  1827.  In  Febraaxy  1834  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Tngham,  organist  of  Carlisle  Ca- 
thedral; in  June  1836  was  appointed  oiganist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle ;  and  in  June  1841,  on 
Ingham's  death,  was  made  oreanist  of  Carlisle. 

In  February  1842  James  Stimpson  was  unani- 
mously chosen  organist  at  the  Town  Hall  and 
St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  out  of  many  oompetitors, 
and  in  the  following  year  justified  the  choice  by 
founding  the  Festival  C!horal  Society  and  its 
Benevolent  Fund,  in  connection  with  the  Trien- 
nial Festivals.  He  continued  organist  and 
chorus-master  to  the  Society  until  1855.  His 
activity,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  In  1844  he 
was  instrumental  in  starting  the  weekly  Monday 
Evening  Concerts,  of  which,  in  1850,  he  took  the 
entire  responsibility,  to  relinquish  tnem  only  after 
heavy  losses  in  180^. 

In  1845  Mr.  Stimpson  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  the  pedals  of  the  Town  Hall  organ 
increased  from  a  to  a^  octaves,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  perform  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach 
unmutilated.  He  b  still  organist  of  the  Town 
Hall,  and  gives  weekly  recitals  throughout  the 

?ear  to  audiences  varying  from  600  to  1000. 
n  the  absence  of  a  permanent  orchestra— a  fact 
remarkable  in  a  town  of  the  wealth,  importance, 
and  intelligence  of  Birmingham-^many  a  young 
amateur  lus  derived  his  ffirst  taste  for  classical 
music  from  the  excellent  programmes  of  Mr. 
Stimpson.  He  played  the  organ  at  the  produc- 
tion of  *  Elijah,'  and  Mendekoohn's  last  appear- 
ance in  Birmingham  was  to  conduct  the  oratorio 
for  Mr,  StimpKm*s  benefit  April  25,  1847.  He 
introduced  Suns  Beeves  and  Charles  Halle  to 
Birmingham,  and  laboured  firom  1849  until  1868, 
in  many  ways,  in  the  service  of  good  music, 
gaining  thereby  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  He  has  been  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Blind  Institution  for  25  years. 

D'Almaine  published  in  1850  *The  Organists' 
Standard  library,'  edited  bv  Mr.  Stimpson,  con- 
sisting principally  of  pieoes  nitherto  unpublished 
in  this  country.  His  other  publications  consist 
mostly  of  arrangements,  one  of  the  best  known 
being  the  favourite  anthem  *  As  pants  the  hart ' 
ftom  Spohr's  'Craoiflxion.*  His  long  en>erienoe 
in  teacning  the  theory  of  music  is  embodied  in  a 
manual  published  by  Btidall,  Carte  &  Co.     [G.] 
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TABIiATUBE  (Lki,  Tahnlaiuray  from  Tdbvla, 
a  table,  or  flat  surfikce*  prepared  for  writing; 
ItaL  IfUavolatura;  Fr.  Tablatvre;  Germ. 
TabulcUwr),  A  method  oCKotation,  chiefly  ased, 
in  the  X5th  and  i6th  oenturieB,  for  the  Lute, 
though  occasionally  employed  by  Yiolists,  and 
Gompoflen  for  some  other  InBtruments  of  like 


In   oommon  with  all  other  tme  systemB  of 
Notation,  Tablatore  traces  its  descent  in  a  direct 


line  from  the  Gamnt  of  Onido,  though,  in  its 
later  forms,  it  abandons  the  use  of  the  Stave. 
It  was  used,  in  the  i6th  century,  by  Organists, 
as  a  means  of  indicating  the  extended  Scale  of 
the  instruments,  which,  especially  in  Germany, 
were  daily  increasing  in  size  and  compass.  For 
this  purpose  the  lower  Octave  of  the  Gamut 
was  described  in  capital  letters  ;  the  second,  in 
small  letters ;  the  third,  in  small  letters  wiUi  a 
line  drawn  above  them :- 


^ 


^ 


A     B      0     D      B      F 


This  Scale  was  soon  very  much  extended  ;  the 
notes  below  Gamut  G  (V)  being  distinguished  by 
doable  capitals,  and  those  above  g  by  small  letters 
with  two  lines  above  them,  the  lower  notes  being 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Double  Octave,  and 
the  two  upper  Octaves  as  the  Once-marked,  and 
Twioe-marKed  Octaves. 

Several  minor  differences  occur  in  the  works 
of  early  authors.    Agricola,  for  instance,  in  his 


e 


'    e   i 


e 


*  Mucdoa  instromentalis,*  carries  the  Scale  down 
to  FF ;  and,  instead  of  capitals,  permits  the  use 
of  small  letters  with  lines  below  them  for  the 
lower  Octaves — ^ff  g  a  etc.     But  the  principle 

remained  unobanged  ;  and  when  the  G  Scale 
was  univemlly  adopted  for  the  Organ,  its  Tabla- 
ture  assumed  the  form  which  it  retains  in  Ger- 
many to  the  present  day : — 


Doable  Octafw. 


GiwtOotMe. 


■bmII  Ootava. 


^    ™   BB   FP    GG   AA   BB 

QQ    UU    jaa  Ihrloe-iMrked  OetoTe. 

Onoe-iDttkad  Ootftw.  Twlce-inMlwd  Oot«f«.  j|^^A±±     =     =     E 


■5 — •- 

cffeTgaSoaefga^faffgSBete. 


The  comparatively  recent  adoption  of  the  C 
Pedal-board  in  England  has  led  to  some  confusion 
as  to  the  Tablatnre  of  the  lower  Octave ;  and  hence 
our  English  organ-builders  usually  describe  the 
Great  C  as  Double  C,  using  tripled  capitals  for 
the  lowest  notes — a  droumstanoe  which  renders 
caution  necessary  in  comparing  English  and  Grer- 
man  spedficatiuns,  where  the  actual  length  of  the 
pipes  is  not  marked. 

In  process  of  time,  a  hook  was  added  to  the 
letters,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  |;  as, 
<l  i9t)f  4  (<^S)»  cto* :  And,  in  the  absence  of  a 
corresponding  sign  for  the  b,  q  was  written  for  d  b, 
d  for  e  b,  etc.,  giving  rise,  in  the  Scale  of  Eb,  to 
the  monstrous  progression,  Df,  F,  G,  Gf,  A|,  0, 
D,  D| — an  anomaly  which  continued  in  common 
use,  long  after  Michael  Pnetorius  had  recom* 
mended,  in  his  *  Syntagma  Musicum,*  ^  the  use 
of  hooks  below  or  above  the  letters,  to  indicate 
the  two  forms  of  Semitone— <;,  d,  etc.  Even  as 
late  as  1808  the  error  was  revived  in  connection 
with  Beethoven's  Ebroica  Symphony,  which  was 


announced  in  Vienna  as  'Symphonie  in  Dis' 

For  indicating  the  length  of  the  notes,  the 
following  forms  were  adopted,  at  a  very  early 
period: — 


BfQVOi 

Stinl- 
bnre. 

Minim. 

0^ 

QnaTW. 

Seml- 

NOTBS. 

• 

1 

h 

l» 

^^ 

? 

Rbbts. 

JL 

i 

^ 

^ 

i 

j 

Grouped  Notei, 


•to.  eta 


By  means  of  these  Signs,  it  was  quite  possible 
to  express  passages  of  considerable  complexity, 

s  Thayw'i  'OliroMloslNliM  Vvnichniii^*  p.  SB. 
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without  the  um  of  a  Stave;  though,  very  fre- 
quently, the  two  methods  of  Notation  were  com- 
bined, especially  in  GompodtionB  intended  for  a 
Solo  Voice,  with  Instromental  Accompaniment. 
For  instance,  in  the  following  example  &om 
Arnold  Schlidc*s  *  Ta^ulaturen  Btlicher  lobgeseng 
und  liedlein  uff  die  oigeln  und  lauten*  (Mentz, 

Mabxa  Zakt. 
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151a),  the  melody  is  given  on  the  Stave,  and  the 
Bm8  in  Organ  Tablature,  the  notes  in  tiie  latter 
being  twice  as  long  as  those  in  the  former — ^a 
peoidiarity  by  no  means  rare,  in  a  method  of 
Notation  into  which  almost  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence introduced  some  novelty  of  his  own  de- 
vising. 


zfr-itrrnj-fnM-  ■'■>     ^     .!?    fiM"^^ '  J    ^    .1!    ^= 


3 


I 

a 


I. 


I 
o 

SoMiam. 


i     ?  m: 


^^    J.  j>    i  j\J_A^J—i—}  .<!  ;  J*    J  .  ^^ 


m 


4=1= 


:ao 


^fS^ 


JSL 


ipz 


r  r  ^" 


Though  no  doubt  deriving  its  origin  from  this 
early  form,  the  method  of  Tablature  used  by 
Lutenists  differed  from  it  altogether  in  piin- 
dide,  being  founded,  in  all  its  most  important 
points,  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  in- 
strument for  which  it  was  intended.  [See  Lutb.] 
To  the  uninitiated,  Music  written  on  this  system 
appears  to  be  noted,  either  in  Arabic  numerals, 
or  small  letters,  on  an  unusually  broad  Six-lined 
Stave.  The  resemblance  to  a  Stave  is,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  The  Lines  really  represent 
the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute ;  while  the 
letters,  or  numerals,  denote  the  Frets  by  which 
the  Strings  are  stopped,  without  indicating  either 
the  names  of  the  notes  to  be  sounded,  or  their 
relation  to  a  fixed  Clef.  And,  since  the  pitch  of 
the  notes  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Frets  will 
naturally  depend  upon  that  of  the  Open  Strings, 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  decypher  any  ^ven 

Sstem  of  Ttiblature,  without  first  ascertaming 
e  method  of  tuning  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
though  the  same  principle  underlies  all  known 
modifications  of  the  general  rule.  We  shall  do 
well,  therefore,  to  begin  by  comparing  a  few  of 
the  methods  of  tuning  most  commonly  used  on 
the  Oontinent.     [See  Soobdatusa.] 

Adrien  le  Boy,  in  his  'Briefve  et  facile  In- 
struction pour  aprendre  la  Tablature,*  first  printed 
at  Paris  in  155 1,  tunes  the  Chanterelle — ^i.e.  the 

ist,  or  highest  String,  to  c»  and  the  lower  Strings, 

in  descending  order,  te  g,  d,  bb,  f,  and  c ;  see  (a) 
in  the  foUovring  example.  Yincenzo  Galilei,  in 
the  Dialogue  c^ed  *li  Fronimo'  (Venice,  1583), 
tunes  his  instrument  thus,  beginning  with  Uie 

lowest  String,  G,  c,  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (5) :  and  this 
system  was  imitated  by  Agrioola,  in  his  '  Musica 
Instrumentalis '  (WittenWg,  1529);  and  em- 
ployed by  John  Dowland  in  his  *  Bookes  of  Songes 
or  Ayres '  (London,  1 597-1 603),  and  by  most  Eng- 
lish Lutenists,  who,  however,  always  reckon^ 
dofniwards,  from  the  highest  sound  to  the  lowest, 
as  at  (0).  Tliomas  Mace  describes  the  English 
method,  in  *  Musiok*s  Monument '  (London,  1676 
fol.),  chap.  ix.    Scipione Cerreto,  'Delia  prattica 


musica  vooale  et  strumentale'  (Napdi,  1601), 
gives  a  somewhat  similar  system,  wiui  8  strings, 
tuned  thus,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  C,  D,  G, 

o,  f,  a,  d,  g,  as  at  (d)  in  the  example.  Sebastian 
Virdung,  in  'Musica  getuscht'  (i5ii)»  gives  the 
following,  reckoning  upwards,  as  at  (e) — A,  d,  g, 
b,  6,  ft ;  and  this  method,  which  was  once  very 
common  in  Italy,  is  followed  in  a  scarce  collection 
of  Songs  with  Lute  Accompaniment,  published  at 
Venice  by  Ottaviano  Petrucci,  in  1509. 


(a)  Adkii 

J.I 


Adkisn  lu  Rot. 


(f>) 


y,  Oaulvi. 


^"  ■  ■  '  '  y 


I 


(c) 


J.  Dowland. 


i 


I 


(<0 


3 


m 


S.  CsaaBTO. 


5E 


O.  Pxraucci.    Ssb.  Virduito. 

I 


^ 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  systems  apply 
only  to  the  six  principal  Strings  of  the  Lute^ 
which,  alone,  were  governed  by  the  Frets.  The 
longer  Strings,  sympathetically  tuned  in  pairs,  by 
means  of  a  separate  neck,  were  entirely  ignored, 
in  nearly  all  systems  of  Tablature,  and  used  only 
after  the  manner  of  a  Drone,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  Tonic  of  the  Key 
m  which  the  Music  was  written.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  two  lowest  Strings  at  {d)  in  the  foregoing 
example. 

Of  the  Lines  —  generally  six  in  number  — 
used  to  represent  the  principal  Strings,  Italian 
Lutenists  almost  always  employed  the  lowest  for 
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the  Ghanterelle  and  the  highest,  for  the  gravest 
Stnng.  In  France,  £nghui<(  Flanders,  and  Spain, 
the  lughest  line  was  used  for  the  Chanterelle,  and 
the  whole  system  reyersed.  The  French  system, 
however,  was  afterwards  uniyersally  adopted,  both 
in  Italy  and  Grermany — a  circumstance  which 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  with  regard 
to  Music  printed  in  those  countries  in  the  17th 
century. 

The  Frets  by  which  the  six  principal  Strings 
weore  shortened,  were  represented,  in  Italy,  by 
the  numerals  i,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  to  which 
ware  afterwards  added  the  numbers  10,  li,  13, 
written  X,  i,  x.  In  France  and  England  the 
place  of  these  numerala  was  supplied  by  the 
letten  a»  b,  c,  d,  e,  ^  g,  h,  i,  etc. :  and,  after  a 
time,  these  letters  came  into  general  use  on  the 
Continent  also.  Of  course,  one  plan  was  just  as 
good  as  the  other ;  but  there  was  this  important 
practical  difference  between  them:  in  England 
and  France  a  represented  the  Open  String,  and 
6  the  first  Yret ;  in  Italy,  the  Open  String  was 
represented  by  a  cypher,  and  the  first  Fret  by 
th^  number  i.  The  letter  h,  therefore,  corre- 
sponded to  the  figure  i ;  and  c  to  a.  The  letteiB, 
or  numerals,  were  written  either  on  the  lines  or 
in  the  spaces  between  them^  each  letter  or 
nameral  representing  a  Semitone  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  action  of  the  Frets.  Thus,  when 
the  lowest  String  was  tuned  to  G,  the  actual 
note  G  was  represented  by  a  (or  o) ;  Q$,  or 
Ab,  by  b  (or  i) ;  A,  by  c  (or  a) ;  Af,  or  Bb, 
by  d  (or  3).  But  when  the  lowest  String  was 
toned  to  A,  b  (or  I )  represented  Bb ;  c  (or  a) 
represented  BQ;  and  d  (or  3)  represented  c. 
The  following  example  shows  both  the  French 
and  the  Italian  Methods,  the  letters  being 
written  in  the  spaces — ^the  usual  plan  in  England 
— and  the  lowest  place  being  reserved  for  an 
additional  Open  Bass  String. 

French  and  EnglUh  TabUxture, 


eto. 


6 

1 

«l.   M^ 

1 

uAna/* 

B 

A 

F 

a  b  0 

d 

0 

abode 

a  b 

ode 

6 

CD] 

1    LomwaBtHmg 

a 

SoluUon. 


i^E 


3 


i 


ele. 


Italian  TabkUure, 

Umut  BtHmg  Y.  Galilsi. 


6- 

C- 

F 

A 

D4 


-i-a-3-4' 


{^umtenO* 


■o— i-a— 3-4 


-o— x-a-3 


■o— x-a-3— 4- 


ate. 
•tflt 
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In  order  to  indicate  the  duration  of  the  notes, 
the  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchet,  Quaver,  and 
Dot— or  Point  of  Augmentation — were  repre- 
sented by  the  following  signs,  written  over  the 
highest  line ;  each  sign  remaining  in  force  imtil 
it  was  contradicted  by  another — at  least,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  bar.  At  the  banning 
of  a  new  bar,  the  sign  was  usually  repeated. 


Smlbnrsu 


Minim. 
^ 


Cn>t4dMt. 


Dot. 


I  r  j5  ^  . 

In  order  to  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
practically  testing  the  rules,  we  give  a  few  short 
examples  selected  from  the  works  already  men- 
tioned; showing,  in  each  case,  the  method  of 
tuning  employed — an  indulgence  very  unusual 
in  the  old  Lute-Books.  Oi^inary  notation  was 
of  course  used  for  the  yoice  part. 

J.  DOWLAND* 


if,^  a  ^  r-  r 


JSL 


S^ 


zz 


Ok 

(G) 

Awake,  tweet 
anttnlU.    f^ 

c     c     d 

love,  thoa 

1     h 

0     a 

art    fe  • 

tamed. 

(1» 

d     d     a 

d 

d 

d      d 

(A) 

odd 

d     b 

db 

d      f 

(F) 

J     a 

a 

a 

e      f 

(C) 

f 

(G) 

Lowett  string. 


^=^=^ 


-^ 


i 


2^ 


i 


-«-s- 


! 

h 

^ 

^ 

h 

^..^    1 

0 

d 

0 

a     a 

d 

d  ba 

d 

d     d 

0 

c  c  a 

e 

a    a 

a 

a 

a 

ear 

ace 

r 

d 

^?-^j^ 


«: 


i 


^ 

^    ^^    M 

d      do 

d             d 

d          d      b 

aba     a 

e          0 

0     a  • 

f       a 

d                 d 

I 

JrJ: 


BxAtAian^ 


^^$ 


i^-'fUu- 


F 


-«»- 


za: 


I 


W^ 


J.   J-J,^ 


^ 


f 


Su 


zz 


za: 


? 


? 
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i-pt 


I.J')-       J|m_-  ..       i| 


Italian  method, 

Ottatiaito  Pstrucci. 


<f.  "   •  I-  r^  r  fMiM^  '^   ^ 


(A). 
CD). 
(G)- 
CB> 

CE)^ 
CAM 


^  h 


Af  -  flit  -  tl         iplr-tl      mUk 


-3-1— -o- 


•te. 


h 

h 

h 

h 

h     h      1 

3 

-■  xf 

w  ^-^^^^^■^^— 

• 

9 

J 

■      3 

BolutUm, 


$ 


T^ 
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These  examples  will  enable  the  student  to  solve 
any  ordinary  forms  of  Tablature.  Those  who  wish 
to  stady  the  supplementary  Positions  of  Galilei, 
and  the  oomplicated  methods  of  Gerle,'  Besardns,' 
and  other  German  writers,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  roles  laid  down  in  their  re- 
speotive  treatises,  after  having  onoe  mastered  the 
general  features  of  this  system. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  Tablature  as 
applied  to  other  intnunents  than  that  for  whioh 
it  was  originally  designed. 

During  the  reign  of  King  James  1,  Goperario, 
then  resident  in  England,  adapted  the  Lute 
Tibblature  to  Musio  written  for  the  Bass  VioL 
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TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Thb  method  of  Notation  was  used  for  beginners 
only,  and  not  for  playing  in  conoert.  John  Play- 
ford,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Music  * 
(loth  edit.,  London,  1683),  describes  this  method 
of  Notation  as  the  'Lyra-way';  and  calls  the 
instrument  the  Lero,  or  Lyra- Viol.  The  six 
strings  of  the  Bass  Yiol  are  tuned  thus,  be- 
ginning with  the  6th,   or  lowest  String,  and 

reckoning  upwards — D,  G  (T),  c,  e,  a»  d ;  and 
the  method  proposed  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  Lute^  adapted  to  this  system  of 
tuning.  Thus,  on  the  oth  String,  a  denotes  D 
(the  Open  String) ;  b  denotes  J>$ ;  c  denotes  E ; 
etc.  A  player,  therefore,  who  can  read  Lute- 
Music,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  this. 

John  Playford,  enlaiging  upon  Goperario*B  idea» 
recommended  the  same  method  for  beginners  on 
the  Violin,  adapting  it  to  the  four  Open  Strings  of 
that  instrument— G,  D,  A,  E.  The  following  Aur, 
arranged  on  this  system,  for  the  Violin^  is  taken 
from  a  tune  called  '  Parthenia.* 
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This  adaptation  to  the  Violin  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  of  the  system  of  Tablature  on 
record  :  but  Mendel,*  not  without  show  of  reason, 
thinks  the  tenn  applicable  to  the  Basso  Gontinuo, 
or  Figured-Bass ;  and  we  should  not  be  very  far 
wrong  were  we  to  apply  it  to  the  Tonio-Sol-Fa 
system  of  our  own  day.  [W.S.B.] 

TABLE  ENTERTAINMENT.  Aspedesof 
performance  consisting  generally  of  a  mixture  of 
narration  and  wnging  delivered  by  a  single  in- 
dividual seated  behind  a  table  £scinff  the  audience. 
When  or  by  whom  it  was  originated  seems  doubt- 
fill.  George  Alexander  Steevens  gave,  about 
1765,  entertainments  in  which  he  was  the  sole 
performer,  but  such  were  probabhr  rather  lec- 
tures than  table  entertainments.  In  May  1775, 
B.  Baddeley,  the  comedian  (the  original  Moses  in 
*The  School  for  Scandal*),  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  Marylebone  Gardens,  described  as  *  an 
attempt  at  a  sketch  of  the  times  in  a  variety  of 
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ancatures,  aooompanied  with  a  whimsical  and 
■itnical  dinertatioD  on  each  character';  and  in 
the  June  foUowing  Greorge  Saville  Carey  gave  at 
the  same  place  'A  Lectore  on  Mimicry/  in  which 
he  introduced  imitationB  of  the  principal  theatri* 
cal  perfonnerB  and  vocalists  of  the  period.  John 
ColUns,  an  actor,  in  1 775  gave  in  London  a  table- 
entertaimnent,  written  by  himself,  called  *The 
Elements  of  Modem  Oratory/  in  which  he  intro- 
dnced  imitations  of  Garrick  and  Foote.  After 
giving  it  for  43  times  in  London  he  repeated 
it  in  Ozfoid,  Cambridge,  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
Biimingham.  He  subsequently  gave,  with  great 
snocess,  an  entertainment,  also  written  by  him- 
aeli^  called  'Hie  Evening  Brush/  containing  seve- 
ral songs  which  became  very  popular;  amone 
them  the  once  well-known  'Chapter  of  Kings 
— 'The  Bomans  in  England  once  held  sway, 
efeo.'^  Charles  Dibdin  conunenoed  in  1789  a 
series  of  table  entertainments  in  which  song  was 
the  prominent  feature,  and  which  he  oontmned 
with  great  success  untQ  1801.  Dibdin's  posi- 
tion as  a  table  entertainer  was  unique.  He 
united  in  himself  the  functions  of  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  aocompanyist.  [See 
biBcnr,  Chablks,  in  which  article  it  was  by 
mistake  stated  that  Dibdin  was  the  originator 
of  this  class  of  entertainment.]  On  April  3, 1816, 
the  elder  Charles  Mathews  gave,  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatr^  his  'Mail  Coach  Adventures,'  the  first 
of  a  series  of  table-entertainments  which  he  con- 
tinued to  give  far  many  years,  and  with  which 
he  achieved  an  unprecedented  success.  Into  these 
his  wonderful  power  of  personation  enabled  him 
to  introduce  a  new  feature.  After  stooping  be- 
hind his  table  he  quickly  reappeared  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  in  costume,  representing  to 
the  life  some  singular  character.  The  old  Scotch- 
woman, the  Thames  waterman,  and  the  Milton- 
•truok  ironmonger  were  a  few  only  of  such  per- 
sooations.  Mathews's  success  led  to  similar 
performances  by  others.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  comedians  John  Reeve  and  Frederick 
Tates,  whose /orte  was  imitation  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  day.  W.  S.  Woodin  gave  for  seve- 
ral seasons,  with  very  great  success,  table-enter- 
tainments at  the  Low^er  Rooms,  King  William 
Street^  Strand;  a  place  now  known  as  Toole's 
Theatre. — ^Henry  Phillips,  the  bass  singer,  and 
John  Wilson,  the  Scotch  tenor,  gave  similar  enter- 
tainments, of  a  more  dasely  musical  kind :  and 
Edney,  the  Frasers,  and  others,  have  followed  in 
iheir  wake.  [See  Phillips,  Hknbt  ;  and  Wilson, 
John.]  [W.H.H.] 

TABOR.  A  small  drum  used  to  accompany 
A  pipe,  both  being  played  by  the  same  man.  [See 
TtPE  and  Tabor.j  Tabret  is  a  diminutive  of 
TCabor.  [V.deP.] 

TABOUROT.    [See  Abbeau,  voL  i.  p.  80.] 

TAOCHIKARDI,  N100OL6,  a  distinguished 
tenor  singer,  bom  at  Florence  in  September  1776. 
He  was  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  but 
bis  artistic  bias  was  so  strong  that  he  abandoned 
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the  study  of  literature  for  that  of  punting  and 
modelling.  From  the  age  of  eleven  he  also  re- 
ceived instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  When  17  he  joined  the  orchestra  at  the 
Florence  theatre  as  violin-player,  but  after  five 
years  of  this  work,  his  voice  having  meanwhile 
developed  into  a  beautiful  tenor,  he  began  to  sing 
in  pulnic.  In  1804  he  appeared  on  the  operatic 
stages  of  L^hom  imd  Pisa ;  afterwards  on  those 
of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan,  where  he  took  a 
distinguii^ed  part  in  the  gala  performances  at 
Napoleon's  coronation  as  king  of  Italy. 

At  R<nne,  where  his  success  was  as  permanent 
as  it  was  brilliant,  his  old  passion  for  sculpture 
was  revived  by  the  acquaintance  which  he  made 
with  Canova,  in  whose  studio  he  worked  for  a 
time.  Canova  executed  his  bust  in  marble,  thus 
payinjT  homage  to  him  in  his  worst  aspect,  for 
he  was  one  of  the  ugliest  of  men,  and  almost  a 
hunchback.  When  he  appeared  at  Paris  ini8i  I, 
his  looks  created  a  mingled  sensation  of  horror 
and  amusement ;  but  sudi  was  the  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  the  consummate  mastery  of  his  style, 
that  he  had  only  to  begin  to  sing  for  these  per^ 
sonal  drawbacks  to  be  all  forgotten.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  Babini  for  his  model,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  had  any  rival  in  execution  and 
artistic  resource.  The  fact  of  so  ugly  a  man  sus- 
taining the  part  (transposed  for  tenor)  of  Don 
Giovanni,  with  success,  shows  what  a  spell  he 
could  cast  over  his  audience. 

After  three  successful  years  in  Paris,  Tacchi- 
nardi  returned  in  1814  to  Italy,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  singer  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
with  liberty  to  travel.  He  accordingly  sang  at 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  in  Spain,  distinguishing 
himself  especially  at  Barcelona,  although  then  50 
years  old.  After  1 831  he  left  the  stage,  and  lived 
at  his  countzy  house  near  Florence.  He  retained 
his  appouitment  from  the  Grand  Duke,  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  teaching,  for  which  he 
became  celebrated.  Mebuiltalittle  private  theatre 
in  which  to  exercise  his  pupils,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  were  Mme.  Frezzolini,  and  his  daughter 
Fanny,  Mme.  Persiani,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  on  record  of  what  extreme  training  and 
hard  work  may  effect,  in  the  absence  of  any  su- 
perlative natunJ  gifts.  His  other  daughter,  EUsa, 
was  ati  eminent  pianists.  Tacchinardi  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  solfeggi  and  vocal  exercises, 
and  of  a  little  work  called  'Dell*  opera  in  musica 
sul  teatro  italiano,  e  de*  suoi  difetti'  He  died  in 
i860.  [FA.M.] 

TACET.  t.s.  'is  silent.*  An  indication  often 
found  in  old  scores,  meaning  that  the  instrument 
to  whidb  it  refers  is  to  leave  off  playing.       [G.] 

TADOLINI,  GiOYANNi,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1793,  learned  composition  from  Mattei,  and  sing- 
ing from  Babini,  and  at  the  age  of  1 8  was  appointed 
by  Spontini  aocompanyist  and  chorus-master  at 
the  Tb^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris.  He  kept  this  post 
till  the  fall  of  Paris  in  18 14,  when  he  returned  to 
Italy.  There  he  remained,  writing  operas  and 
I  occupied  in  music  till  1830,  when  he  went  back 
I  to  the  The&tre  Italien,  with  his  wife,  Eugenia 
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Savorini  (bom  at  Forli,  1809),  whom  he  had  rnKt- 
ried  shortly  before,  and  resamed  his  old  functions 
till  1839,  when  he  once  more  returned  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Bologna  Nov.  29,  1873.  His  operas 
are  'La  Fata  Aldna  *  (Yenioe,  1814) ;  *  La  Prind- 
pessa  di  Navarra '  (Bologna,  1816?) ;  '  H  Credulo 
deluBO*  (Rome.  1820T);  'Tamerlane'  (Bologna, 
1833?)  'Moctar*  (Milan,  1834?);  'Mitridate* 
(Venice,  1836 1);  'Almanzor'  (Trieste,  1828?). 
One  of  his  canzonets,  *  £00  di  Soozia,'  with  horn 
obligate,  was  much  sung  by  Bubini.  Tadolini 
was  at  one  time  credited  with  having  written 
the  concluding  fugue  in  Rossini's  Stabat  (see 
Berlioz,  'Soir^  de  Torchestre*  3^e  Epilogue). 
The  above  is  chiefly  compiled  from  F^tis.      [6.] 

TiLGLICHSBEGK,  Thomas,  bom  of  a  musical 
&mily  at  Ansbacb,  in  Bavaria,  Dec.  31,  1799, 
studied  at  Munich  under  Rovelli  and  Gratz,  and 
by  degrees  became  known.  Lindpaintner  in  1 8  30 
gave  him  his  first  opportunity  by  appointing  him 
his  deputy  in  the  direction  of  the  Munich  theatre, 
and  about  this  time  he  produced  hb  first  opera, 
'  Webei^B  Bild.'  After  thia  he  forsook  Munich 
and  wandered  over  Grermany,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, as  a  violinist,  in  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  and  on 
Jan.  34,  1836,  a  symphony  of  his  (op.  10)  was 
admitted  to  the  unwonted  honour  of  perform- 
ance at  the  Conservatoire.  It  must  have  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  clearness  and  effect,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  followed  by  a  second  per- 
formance on  April  3, 1837 — a  rare  honour  for  any 
German  composer  but  a  first-rate  one. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  of  the 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem  Hechingen,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  its  dissolution  in  1848.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  passed  between  Lbwenberg  in 
Silesia,  Dresden,  and  Baden  Baden,  where  he  died 
Oct.  5,  1867.  His  works  extend  to  op.  33,  and 
embrace,  besides  the  symphony  already  men- 
tioned, three  others — a  mass,  op.  35 ;  a  psalm, 
op.  30;  a  trio  for  PF.  and  strings;  a  great 
quantity  of  concertos,  variations,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  violin ;  part-songs,  etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

TAGLIAFICO,  Joseph  DhudokkIS,  bom 
Jan.  I,  183 1,  of  Italian  parents,  at  Toulon,  and 
educated  at  the  Ckillege  Henri  IV,  Paris. 
He  received  instruction  in  singing  horn  Pier- 
marini,  in  acting  from  Lablache,  and  made  his 
dSbui  in  1844  at  the  Italiens,  Paris.  He  first 
appeared  in  England  April  6,  1847,  at  Oovent 
Ciarden  Theatre,  as  Oroe  in  'Semiramide,'  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  From  that  year  until  1 876  he  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  season  by  season,  almost  opera 
by  opera.  His  parts  were  small,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  studied  and  given,  and  invariably 
showed  the  intelligent  and  oonadentious  artist. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  London  seasons  he  had 
engagements  in  St.  Petersbuxg,  Moscow,  Paris, 
and  America ;  was  stage  manager  at  the  Th^tre 
dee  Italiens,  Monte  Carlo,  etc.,  and  for  many 
years  corresponded  with  the  'Meneetrel*  under 
the  signature  of '  De  Retz.*  In  1 877,  on  the  death 
of  M.  Desplaces,  he  was  appointed  stage  manager 
of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  which  post  he 


resigned  in  1883  on  account  of  ill  health.  Mme. 
Tagliafico,  formerly  Cotti,  was  for  many  years  a 
valuable  'comprimaria'  both  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Her  Majesty's.  [A.C.] 

TALEXY,  Adrien.  A  pianist  and  voluminous 
composer,  bom  about  1820;  produced  between 
1873  and  1878  six  one-act  operettas  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens  and  other  Paris  theatres,  none 
of  which  met  with  any  special  favour.  He  ik 
the  author  of  a  '  M^thode  de  piano ' ;  30  '  Etudes 
ezpressivee,'  op.  80  (with  Golombier);  and  of 
a  large  number  of  salon  and  dance  pieces  foi 
piano  solo,  some  of  which  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity in  their  day.  In  i860  M.  Talezy  con- 
ducted a  series  of  French  operas  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  London,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton,  begin- 
ning with  La  Tentation,  May  38,  which  however 
did  not  prove  a  good  speculation.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1881.  [G.] 

TAILLE.  Originally  the  French  name  for 
the  tenor  voice,  Basse-taille  being  applied  to  the 
baritone ;  but  most  frequently  employed  to  de- 
signate the  tenor  viol  and  violin.  It  properly 
denominates  the  laige  tenor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  contralto  or  haute-oontre :  but 
is  often  applied  to  both  instruments.  The 
tenor  violoncello  def  was  originally  ap- 
propriated to  the  Taille.  [See  Tknoe 
VioLUr.]  [E.J.P.] 

TALISMANO,  IL.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ; 
music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
June  II,  1874.  The  book,  founded  on  Walter 
Scott's  'Talisman,'  was  written  by  A.  Mattheson 
in  English,  and  so  composed ;  but  was  translated 
into  Italian  by  Sig.  Zaffira  for  the  purpose  of 
production  at  the  Italian  Opera.  The  work  was 
left  unfinished  by  Balfe,  and  completed  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Macfiuren.  [G.] 

TALLYS  (as  he  himself  wrote  his  name), 
TALYS,  or  TALLIS  (as  it  is  usually  spelled), 
Thomas,  the  father  of  English  cathedral  music, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  1 6th  century.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
under  Thomas  MuUiner,  and  was  removed 
thence  to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  either  state- 
ment. The  words  'Child  there'  which  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  entry  in  the  Cheque-book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  recording  his  death  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  and  which  have  been  relied 
upon  as  proving  the  latter  statement,  are  am- 
biguous, as  they  aro  applicable  equally  to  his 
successor,  Henry  Eveseed,  and  to  him.  It  is  how- 
ever highly  probable  that  he  was  a  chorister 
in  one  or  other  of  the  metropolitan  choirs.  He 
became  organist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which 
appointment  he  rotained  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  abbey  in  1540,  when  he  was  dismissed 
with  3o#.  for  wages  and  30«.  for  roward.^  It  is 
probable  that  he  soon  after  that  event  obtained 
the  place  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
His  celebrated  Preces,  Responses  and  Litany,  and 
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Ids  Service  in  the  Dorian  mode,  were  most  prob- 
sbij  oompoaed  soon  after  the  second  Fnyer  Book 
of  £dward  YI.  was  issued  in  1553.  In  1560  he 
oontribnted  eight  tunes  to  Pay's  Psalter  (one  of 
which,  a  canon  2  in  i,  was  subsequently  adapted 
and  is  still  used  to  Ken*s  Evening  Hymn),  and 
four  anthems  to  Day's  Morning,  Communion, 
and  Evening  Prayer.  On  January  21, 1575-6  he 
and  William  Byrd  obtained  Letters  Patent  giving 
them  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  music  and 
ruled  music  paper  for  twenty-one  years ;  the  first 
of  the  kind.  The  first  work  printed  under  the 
patent  was  the  patentees'  own  '  Cantiones  quse  ab 
aigmnento  SacTas  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  par- 
tinm,'  containing  34  motets,  16  by  Tallis,  and  18 
by  Byrd,  and  dated  1575*  In  the  patent  the 
grantees  are  called  '  Gent,  of  our  Ghappell '  only, 
but  on  the  title-page  of  the  'Cantiones'  they 
describe  themselves  as  *  SerenissimiB  Beginese 
Maiestati  k  priuato  Sacello  generosiB,  et  Oiganis- 
tis.*  The  work  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  early 
Snglish  musical  typography.  It  contains  not 
only  three  laudatory  poems,  one  *  De  Anglorum 
Musica*  (unsigned),  and  two  others  by '  Bichardus 
Mnlcasterus'  and  'Ferdinandus  Bichardsonus,' 
bat  also  at  the  end  a  short  poem  by  Tallis  and 
Byrd  themselves : — 

AUTOBBB  CANTIOHUM  AD  LEOTOBEX. 

Boi  tSbi  primUias  He  oommendamut^  amic4 
Letior,  ut  tnfontem  depoHtura  guum 
Nuttieifideivix  firma  jnurpera  credit. 

Queiepro  UuU  tuce  gnUeafrcntU  erit 
Hoe  eUnimfireUB,  magnam  promitterc  meeeem 

AudebufUf  eoMtcBj/cUcie  honore  oadenL 

which  has  been  thus  happily  Englished : — ^ 

Tax  FsAiiXBS  or  the  musickb  to  the  Reader. 

Ab  one,  that  Maroe  reooner'd  from  her  Throes 
With  trastie  Ntaree  her  feeble  Babe  bestowes ; 
These  flrstliiogct,  Reader^  In  thy  Hands  we  place, 
Whose  Milk  must  be  the  Fauoor  of  thr  Face ; 
Bt  that  sostayn'd,  large  Inoreaae  ahal  they  shew, 
Of  that  deprined,  nngamer'd  must  they  goe. 

About  the  same  time  Tallys  composed  his 
markable  Song  of  Forty  parts,  for  8  choirs 
of  5  voices  each,  originally  set   to  Latin 
words,  but  adapted  to  English  words  about 
1630."     [See  vol.  iii.  p.  274.]    Tallys,  like 
his  contemporaiy,  the  mmous  Vicar  of  Bray, 
conformed,  outwardly  at  least,  to  the  various 
forms  of  worship  which  successive  rulers 
imposed,  and  so  retained  his  position  in  the 
CSiapel  Royal  uninterruptedly  from  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y III  until 
Ms  death  in  that  of  Elizabeth.    From  the 
ciioumstance  of  his  having  selected  his  Latin 
motets  for  publication  so  lately  as  1575  it  may 
be  infened  that  his  own  inclination  was  toward 
the  dbder  fidth.     He  died  November  33,  1585, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the   parish 
church  at  Greenwich,  where  in  a  stone  before 
the  altar  rails  a  brass  plate  was  inserted  with  an 
epitaph  in  verse  engraven  upon  it.    Upon  the 
ohurch  being  taken  down  for  rebuilding  soon 

i  By  Mr.  H.  F.  Wllwm.  oTTHat^  OoUsce,  Cambridge,  to  whom  the 
Ultoi's  best  aeknowledgmenti  are  doe. 

*  Ooplee  are  to  be  found  In  the  Madrigal  Society's  Library,  made  by 
Jehn  Immyns ;  tlM  Brlttoh  Xiueiua ;  the  Boyal  College  of  Motle ; 
tbe  Library  of  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Ooaeley. 


after  1 710  the  inscription  was  removed,  and  Tallys 
remained  without  any  tombstoue  memorial  for 
upwards  of  150  yean»  when  a  copy  of  the  epitaph 
(which  had  been  preserved  by  Strype  in  his 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1720,'  and 
reprinted  by  Hawkins,  Bumey  and  others)  was 
placed  in  the  present  church.  The  epitaph  was 
set  to  music  as  a  4-part  glee  by  Dr.  Cooke, 
which  was  printed  in  Warren's  collections. 
Tallys's  Service  (with  the  Venite  as  originally 
set  as  a  canticle),  Preoes  and  Responses,  and 
Litany,  and  5  anthems  (adapted  from  his  Latin 
motets),  were  first  printed  in  Barnard's  Selected 
Church  Musick,  1641.  The  Service,  Preces,  Be- 
sponses  and  Litany,  somewhat  changed  in  form 
and  with  the  substitution  of  a  chant  for  Venite 
instead  of  the  original  setting,  and  the  addition 
of  a  chant  for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  were  next 
printed  by  Dr.  Boyce  in  his  Cathedral  Music. 
All  the  various  versions  of  the  Preces,  Besponses 
and  Litany  are  included  in  Dr.  Jebb's  *  Choral 
Besponses  and  Litanies.*  He  appears  to  have 
written  another  service  also  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
but '  in  5  parts  two  in  one,'  of  which,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list,  the  bass  part  only 
is  at  present  known.  A  Te  Deum  in  F,  for  5 
voices,  is  much  nearer  complete  preservation 
(see  list).  Hawkins  induded  in  nis  History 
scores  of  two  of  the  Cantiones,  and,  after  having 
stated  in  the  body  of  bis  work  that  Tallys  did  not 
compose  any  secular  music,  printed  in  his  appen- 
dix the  4-part  song,  *  Like  as  the  doleful  dove.' 
Bumey  in  his  History  printed  an  anthem  from 
Day's  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  prayer, 
and  two  of  the  Cantiones.  Several  MS.  compo- 
sitions by  Tallys  are  preserved  at  Christ  Chuich, 
Oxford,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere.  (See  the 
List.)  We  give  his  autograph  from  the  last  leaf 
,of  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on  Music, 
formerly  belonging  to  Waltham  Alibey,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne  MS.  763). 


A  head,  purporting  to  be  his  likeness,  together 
with  that  of  Byrd,  was  engraved  (upon  the  same 
plate)  for  Kioola  Haym's  projected  History  of 
Music,  1 7a6.  A  single  impression  alone  is  known, 
but  copies  of  a  photograph  taken  from  it  are 
extant.  [W.H.H.] 


The  following  is  a  first  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  existing  works  of  Tallys : — 

3  By  an  odd  misprint  the  oompoeer*!  name  It  called  'Gallys'  on 
Stryptfi  copj. 
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TALLYB. 


TAMBERLIK. 


L  FBnmo. 

The  aarlicti  ftppewmnee  b  gtren. 


Hew  the  Tolee  end  pnjrer  ('» 
Pimjer'). 

0  Lord  in  thee  Is  kU  mj  trtut  ('a 

Prver'). 
Bemember  not,  O  Lord  Ood  ('  the 

Anthem'). 
If  ye  lore  ne  C  the  Anthem '). 

1  fffre  jott  %  new  Commandment.^ 
(All  for  Ibar  ftdoei.  Printed  hi 

John  Dejr's*  Homing  end  Bveniog 
Pnufer  end  Communion.'  UOO  ?> 

Man  bleit  no  doubt.  1st  tmie. 

Let  Ood  eriae.  2nd  do. 

Why  Itameth  in  fight.  Srd  do. 

O  oome  in  one.  4th  do. 

■rea  like  the  hunted  hind,  Mh  do. 

Kzpend.  O  Lord.  Mh  do. 

Whjr  breast  In  msUoe  hlgh.Tth  do. 

flod  gnnt  with  greoe.  8th  do. 

Come,  H6I7  Oboit.  eternal  God. 

(All  IbrfourToloes,  hi  Jr*m  Dey's 
'Whole  Psalter '  U6S?  Th«8tanes 
(In  the  Tenor  part}  are  (n  the  8 
modes,  1  in  eaeh.  So,  8-«  Canon 

2  In  1«  snng  npstde  downMs  the 
tane  usoally  sung  to  '(Jloiy  to 

mj  Ood  this  nii^t.') 


HftlTator  mundl,  k,  S.  No.  1  (Bur- 
nej.iii.7«}.  Adapted  to 'WHh 
all  our  hearts.'  by  Barnard. 
Also  (?)  to '  Teaeh  me.  O  Lord.' 
Ch.  Ch.,  and  '  When  Jesus.* 

Absterge  Domlne.  k6u  No.  9  (Haw- 
kins.  111.  887).  Adapted  to 
'Wipe  away.'  by  Bamanl. 
Also  to  '  Discomfit  them.  O 
Lord' (19887)  and  'I  look  for 
the  Lord.' 

Inmanustttaa,it6.  No.  S. 

Hlhl  autem  nimls.  k  S.  No.  7. 
Adapted  to  'Bleesed  be  thy 
name,'  by  Barnard.  Alio  to 
'Qreat  and  marrelloas.'  by 
Hotett  Society. 

Onato  lux  (Hymn).  ^6.  No.  8. 

O  saerum  oonrlvinm.  k  6.  No.  9. 
Adapted  to  'I  caU  and  ciy.' 
by  Barnard. 

Derellnqult  impius.  kd.  No.  18 
(Burney.  ill.  80). 

Sabbathum  dum  translaset,  kti» 
No.  14. 

Virtus,  honor  et  potestas,  it  6. 
No.  15. 

UUe  dum  pergnnt  (Hymn),  it  5. 
No.  10  (7  hM  aSnd  part,  Bex 
Ohrlste). 

Proeal  recedant(Hymn).itfi.  No.9(K 

aalvatorMundi.it  6.  N0.8I  (diiTer- 
ent  from  No.  1). 

nMtlsuntNaiarei.k5.  N0.SL 


InJ4unioetflHu.4flL  No.  98. 
Suseipe  qusMO.  47.  No.  ST. 
8iealm(»lapars).47.  No.  98. 
Miserere  nostri.  47.  No.  84  (Bmw- 
kins,  UL  976). 

(All  from  the  Cantionas  laom, 
eto.l57&) 

' First Senrloe,* or 'flhort  Serrlee' 

—In  D  dor.  Yentte.  Te  Denm. 

Benedietus,     Kyrie,     Creed. 

Banctns,  Gloria  in  Exoelsls. 

M4gnlfloat,  NnneDlmlttIs;  aU 

44. 
*  First  precea.* 
First  Psalm  to  do.*    (Ps.  exix.) 

'Wherewithal,*  a  diant  bar* 

moniaed. 
Beeond  do., '  O  do  well.*  do. 
Third  do.  'My  soul  cleareth.'  do. 

all  four  4  4. 
Besponees,   Lord's  Prayer,    and 

Litany  4  ft. 
(Anthem)  O  Lord,  give  thy  Holy 

Spirit.   4  ^   (Adapted  fkom 

Latin,  aoeording  to  Tndway.) 
With  all  our  hearts,  46  (Salrator 

Mnndl.  No.  1). 
Blesssd  be  thy  name.  4  6  (Klhl 

autem  nimls). 
I  call  and  eiy.  4  S(0  aaenim  eon- 

Tirium). 
Wipe  away  my  rina,  4  6  (Absterge 

l>omlae).>   flee'Foigive  me.' 

MS. 
(Ail  from  Barnard's  *Flnt  Book 
of  Selected  Church  Muslo.  1641.) 

Litany.  Preees.  and  Responses.  44. 
In  Blmbault's '  Full  Cathedral 
Senrloe  of  Thomas  Tallls  * ;  and 
Jebb's '  (Hioral  Besponses  and 
Litanies' (1847). 

Like  as  the  doleftil  dore^  4  4.  In 
Hawkins,  Appendix. 

All  people  that  ou  earth  do  dwell. 
4  4.  In  Arnold's  Cathedral 
Musie.  voL  1. 

Hear  my  prayer,  44.  In  'Anthems* 
and  SerrieesforChurchCholrs. 
Bums.  1846.  ToL  L 10. 

BlesMd  are  those.  4  5.  In  Molett 
Society's  (Collection.  Hi.  ISl. 

Great  and  marrellous,  4  6.  IMd. 
ill.  09,  adapted  from '  Mlhl  au- 
tem nimls.'  Cantio  7;  and 
'  Blessed  be  thy  Name,*  to  Bar- 
nard. 

Verba  mea  auribos,  4  &  InBoeh- 
litiTs  Sammlung.  Aretransla- 
tion  of '  I  oall  and  cry.' 

'(Jome,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  In- 
spize.*  Parish  Choir. 


IL   MANUSCBIPT  (NOT  PBINTBD). 

Oh.  Ch.  -  Christ  Church  Library.  Oxford.  M.S.a  -  Mnsle  Sohool. 
Oxford.  B.C.M.  -Library  of  Boyal  College  of  Music.  Add.  MB.- 
Additional  MSB.  British  Mosenm.  F.W.-FlUwiUlam  Museum 
Cambridge.  0.-Librai7ofBeT.SirF.A.O.Ouseley.Bt.  PA- 
PeterheuA,  Cambridge. 


'Seoond  Psalms'  to  Pieoes,  rii. 

Pss.  ex.  and  eacxxU.   Probably 

Chants  harmonlaed. 
'Third  Psalms'  to  Preoes,  tIx.  Ps. 

CKix.  14S-178.  Do. 
(Both  these  are  in  a  Bass  part 
book,  formerly  Jnxon's,  in  the  L1-' 
bni7  of  St.  John's  ColL.  Oxford.) 

tanriee  'of  Are  parts,  two  in  one* 
In  D  dor.,  oontalntog  Venlie^ 
Ts  Deum.  Benedietus,  Kyrie, 
Hloene  Creed.  Sanotus.  Gloria 
In  Bxoelsis.  Magnificat,  and 
Hnne  Dimittis.  fieu  part  in 
Jnion  book.  St.  John's.  Oxford, 
■o  other  pans  yet  known. 

«  Mated  by  Day  with  the  name  of  Shcppard ;  and  glTen  to  'Parish 

Cholr'asbySheppard.  See  Add.  MS.  Solsii  ^^ 

—!,.***!!•  *»"*-Pf»*  Mthems  there  are  transcripts  in  the  Fitr- 

JSS",?'""^"'  "'.  IL"*"  *"'*  ^'  »»'  ^^O"  «»d  bT  Furcell;  of 

7?S!il^S^V.^"5*''  "•*  'Wipe  away.'  by  Blow  only.' 

s  I  have  not  been  able  to  disoom  if  thU  to  the  same  as  'iKlTCron 
a  new  commandment.'  *  ^  '"" 


Adestonuno.4S.    Ch.  Oh. 

Ad  nihilum  deduotus,  4  5.   9nd 

Part  of '  Domlne  quis.'  Add. 

M88.6.0». 
A  new  commandment  (?)  > 
Arise,  O  Lord.    P.  H. 
Are  Del  patris.  48.   B.C.M. 
Ave  Domini  filla,  43.    Do. 
Ave  mnlleris,  4  S.    Do. 
Ave  plena  gratia.  4  2.    Do. 
Ave  rosa,  49.    Do. 

BlesMd  are  those  that  are  unde- 
flled,46.   MJLa 

De  lamentatlone  (Olmel.  Daleth), 
46.    Ch.Ch.    Add.MB.5.or>9. 
Deliver  me,  0  God.  St.  Paul's  list. 


Discomfit  them.  O  Lord,  adapted 
awm  from  'Absterge  Do- 
mine.'   Oh.  (3h. 

Domlne  quto  habitabit,  48.  Ch.Ch. 
Add.  MS.  S.Ofi». 

Dominnstecttm.4S.   B.CJL 

Eccetempns,44.  Add.  MS. 80,615. 
Xt  benedietus,  in  Lute  tablature. 

Add.  MS.  29.9«6. 
Ix  more  docti  mistlon.   Add.  MS. 

80,618. 

*  Ftaoy '  for  Uw  Organ  In  A  mtaw. 

Ch.  Oh. 
FWIx  namqae.  No.  1.  for  Virginals. 

Virginal   Book.   Fltiwilliam 

Library.  (Cambridge. 
Felix  namqne.  No.  9,  for  do.   Do. 
Felix  namque^  No.  8,  'Mr.Tbos. 

Tsllis  OflMary.*  for  do.    Add. 

MS.  No.  80,480. 
F^nd  youth  is  a  bubble^  4  4. 

Add.M&80.51S.« 
Forgive  me,  Lord,  my  sin.    Ciltf- 

ferd's  Ust.    This  Is  probably 

only  a  variant  of  *  Wipe  away 


Gaode  glorioa,  48L   Oh.Ch. 
Gaudegloriosa.48.  B.CJI.> 
OaudeViigoMarla.46.   M.8.0. 
Gloria  tlbi  Trinltaa,  44(?)  Ch.Oh. 
GforiatlbiDamine.46(?)   O. 

Heo  deum  cell.  4  61.   Oh.  Oh. 
How  long.  4  4(?)  In  Lute  tablature. 
Add.  MS.  29,947  ;S1.99S. 

If  that  a  sinner's  sighs,  4  6.    O. 
I  look  for  the  Lord,  46.   Oh.  Ch. 

An  adaptatton  of  'Absterge 

Domlne.* 
Inelpit  lamentatio  (Aleph,  Beth), 

46.    Da    Add.  M&  6^009. 
In  nomine,  44L   M.B.O. 
Id  nomine.  44.      Do. 
In  nomine.  Lute  tablature.  Add. 

MBS.  29  948. 
I  Will  give  thanks.  St.  Paul's  Ust. 
I  wUl  cry  unto  God.   Do. 

Laudato  Domlnum.  48.   (%.0h. 
Let  the  wicked  formke  his  way. 
Calvert's  Itot. 


Msgniflcatanlmamea46.  (31i.(3h. 
Maria  Stella.  48.   B.CJIf. 
Mbraculumridete,  46.    Oh.(ni. 

Natus  est  nobto  4  2.     Add.  MS. 

80JS18. 
Nunc  dimittis  Domtoe,  4  6.  Oh.Ch. 


Ogive  thanks.  MB.  by  A. Battaik 
O. 

O  Ood  be  merelAil.   P.H. 

O  thou  God  Almighty.  4  4.  Oh.Oh. 

0  praise  the  Lord.  Adapted  to  'O 
Salotarls.'  Bam  part  in  Bar- 
nard's MS.  OolL  B.O.M. 

08alutaris,48.   Ch.Oh. 

O  sing  unto  the  Lord  (Pi.  exlix), 
6.   M.8.0. 

O  thou  God  Almighty,  4  4.  Oh.  Oh. 

Out  of  the  deep.  4  4L   Oh.  Oh. 

O  ye  tender  babes,  44.  Add.  MB. 
80,613. 

Pange  lingua  (no  name),  44.   Do. 
PanKC  lingua  (no  name).  44.    Do. 
Pange  lingua  (no  name),  4  4.    Do. 
Per  baec  nos.  48.   R.CJC. 
Per   haeo  nos.  4  4.    Add.  MB. 

80,613. 
Poynote,  a  (for  the  Virginals).  44. 

Do. 

Qnldamfhlt.4ti   (Th.Oh. 

MTeintemerata.46.  Ch.Ch. 
Salve  Intemeimta.  48.  B-CM.a 
Save  Lord  and  bear  us.   SuraufS 

Itot. 
Solennto  urgebat.  4&   Ch.Oh. 

Te  Denm.  Kngllsh,  in  F,  a  6. 
Parts  for  1st  Oountertenor, 
Tenor,  Baw  Cant.,  in  Barnard's 
M&  ColleeUon  to  li.0  Jf .  An 
Orgsn  part  In  Oh.  Ch. 

Teach  me.  O  Lord,  46.  Ch.Ch.(?) 
adaptation  ofSalvator  Mundl 
N0.I. 

Teaeh  me  thy  way,  44.   Oh.  Cb. 

Tu  fabricator.  40.    Do. 

Tu  nlmlrum,  4  ^  Add.  MS.  29,248. 

Up,  Lord,  and  help  us.  St.  Paul's 
Itot. 

Variis  Unguis.  47.   Oh.  Oh. 
Veni  redemptor.  4  4.    Add   MS. 

80,618. 
Veni  redemptor  ( No  9),  4  4.   Do. 
Verily,  verily.  4  4.    Ely.    P.H. 

Add.  MS.  16^166. 

When  Jesus  went  toto  Symon  the 
Pharinee's  liouse.  4  6.  Adapted 
to  ■  Salvator  mundl '  (No.  21). 
Add.  MS.  31.998. 


The  Editor  has  to  express  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Eev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart. ;  Rev.  J. 
H.  Mee ;  Bev.  W.  E.  Dickson ;  Mr.  John  Bishop  ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  and  several  others,  for  their 
kind  help  in  making  out  this  list.  [G.] 

TAMBEBLIK,  Enbioo,  bom  March  i6,  i8ap, 
at  Home,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Borgna  and  Guglielmi,  and  made  his  <Ubut  in 
1 841  at  the  Teatro  Fondo,  Naples,  in  Bellini's 

*  The  volumes  In  the  Add.  M88.  numbered  80.613  and  80,488 
are  valuabto.  not  only  because  they  contain  works  not  known  else- 
where, but  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  dosMaCfa 
posit  ion  of  music  in  the  16th  centurr.  They  are  arrangements  for  the 
Virginals-4he  ihsMonabto  keyed  instrument  of  the  day— exactly 
analogous  to  the  arrangemenu  for  the  Pianoforte  of  our  own  times  1 
and  it  to  startling  to  find  that  the  sacred  choral  musie  of  that  day  was 
the  favourite  music,  and  tiiat  the  learned  ooutrapnntal  6-  and  6- 
part  moteu  of  Tallto,  Bdwardes,  Farrant,  Tavemer.  Bynfo,  Oreqnll- 
lon.  Joequtn.  Orlando  Lasso,  and  others,  were  compressed  for  Uw 
amuaement  of  mnsica]  amateurs  Just  as  oratorios,  operss,  and  opei^ 
ettas  are  now.  From  Add.  M8S.  9».246, 99.917.  another  thing  to  iriain. 
that  these  learned  compositions  were  arranged  for  the  Lute  so  that 
the  top  part  could  be  rang  solo,  and  the  other  parts  played  as 
aeoompanlment.  An  example  of  thto  may  be  found  in  the '  JEchos  du 
temps  passd.'  where  Gibbons's  'Silver  Swan '  to  set  to  French  words 
(Le  CtoM  captiO  as  a  solo  with  aeoompanlment ;  but  it  will  be  new 
to  many  10  find  the  same  practice  to  the  16th  century. 

•  Thto  and '  Salve  IntemeraM,'  for  3  voices  to  R.O.M..  no.  1787,  ap- 
pear to  be  portions  of  O^part  motets  to  the  same  words,  raduoed  to 
8  parts  by  simple  omissions  of  voioe-parta.  The  same  probably 
applies  to  all  the  S-part  moteU  in  K.OJL  mentioned  above :  but  tho 
require  tovestigation. 


TAUBBBUE. 

*  I  C^ralstti,'  Hs  mog  witli  moosa  for  (BTenl 
jwn  at  &•  Ban  Cario,  alio  at  liibon,  Madrid, 
•ad  T^fwalim^,  He  Ant  appeared  in  England 
A.ora  ^  i8s(V  at  the  Bojal  Italtan  Opera,  u 
MaaaDiello,  rad  obtained  inunudlate  popnlwitj 
In  that  and  in  bi*  other  parts  of  the  leaaon,  vii. 
Pellio,  Robert,  Boderick  Dha.  Otello  ;  April  lo, 
Anut»4,  on  the  prodootion  of  a  venfan  i^ 
'Uoae  in  Egitto,'  entitled  'Zora'j  and  July  95, 
in  Leopold,  on  the  production  of  'Ia  JaiTe'  in 
Aiglaad.  Be  poMMwd  a  iplandid  tenor  Toioe, 
of  gnat  ridmau  of  tone  and  Tolnoie,  raaohiog 
lo  C  in  al^  which  he  gave  with  tremendoiu 
pover,  and  '■>  clear  a>  a  belL'  Hti  taite  and 
energy  were  eqoal,  and  he  waa  an  excellent 
anger,  saTsforUie  peni>tent  lue  of  the 'vibrato.' 
In  penuD  he  nas  ungularl;  handsome,  and  waa 
an  admirable  aotor.  He  remained  a  member 
of  the  oompanj  until  18G4  inaliuiT<^  eioeptlng 
the  Kaoon  of  1S57,  singing  in  the  wlntcn  at 
Fari^  St.  Fetenbur^  Madnd,  North  and  South 
America,  etc  Hii  other  parte  inoluded  Arnold ; 
ifmani ;  Aug.  g,  51,  Pbaon  (Baffb) ;  Aug.  ij, 
£1,  Pietro  il  Orande;  Jane  '5.  53,  Benvenato 
Cdlioi;  May  10,  55,  Manrioo  (TroTatore) — on 
production  of  thoee  opera*  in  England;  aleo.  May 
17,  51,  Tloreetan  (Fidslio);  July  15,  51,  Ugo 
(Spohr'*  Faiut) ;  Aug.  j,  j6,  Zampa ;  July  a,  6j, 
Gounod'i  Fault — od  the  revival  or  production 
of  the  OTietaa  at  CoTent  Qardsn,  etc.  He  re- 
appeared at  (he  nme  theatre  in  1 870  aa  Don 
OttoTio,  the  Doke  (Bigoletto),  John  of  Leyden ; 
and  in  1877,  at  Her  Majeaty'a,  ai  Ottavio,  Otallo, 
uid  Manrieo,  and  waa  wall  received,  though  hii 

Swen  were  on  the  wane.     He  i>  now  living  at 
adrid,  where  he  curiea  on  a  manufactory  of 
aim^  DCCaaiaiULlly  ainging  in  public  (A.C.] 

TAMBOUE    DE    BASQUE      [See   Tak- 
BODBlMl.]  [T.deP.] 

TAMBOUBIN.  A  long  narrow  drum  uwd 
in  Provence,  beaten  with 
a  adck  held  In  one  hand, 
while  the  other  baud  playa 
on  a  pipe  or  flageolet  with 
mly  three  holei.  called  a 
o^oabtt.  [SeeDBDH  i.vol. 
I.  p.  466.]  [V-deP] 

TAMBOUBIN,  an  old 
Provenfal  dance,  in  ila  ori- 
ginal Gnn  acoompanled  by 
a  Flete  and  Tainbcur  de 
Basque,  whence  the  name 
waa  derived.  He  drum  ac- 
oMppaniment    remained    a 
oharacteriatic  faatore  when 
Iba  danoe  waa  adopted  on  the  atage,  the  baaa 
at  the  tune  genenJIy  oonaiatiiig  of  ringle  notea 
in  the  tonic  or  dominant.     The  Tambourin  waa 
in  3-4  time,  of  a  lively  character,  and  generally 
fidlonrad  by  a  second  THmbourin  in  ihe  minor, 
after  wUoIl   the  firat  waa   repeated.     A   well- 
known  example   oocun   In   Ranieau'a   'Piboea 
de   davedn,'    and    haa    often   been    reprinted. 
It  waa  introduced  in  Boene  J,   Entr^  III,  of 
the  aame  oompoaar'a  '  FStaa  d'HAd,'  where  it 
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Si 


la  entitled  '  Tambonrin  en  Rondeau,'  in  alia- 
aion  to  ita  form,  whioh  ia  that  of  an  8-barred 
Rondeau  tbllowed  by  aeveial  'rqraiaea.'  The 
aame  opera  contain)  (in  Entrte  I,  Swnaa  5  and  9) 
two  other  Tambourine,  each  oonaiating  of  two 
parte  (major  and  minor).  We  give  the  Ent  part 
of  one  of  them  aa  an  eiample.  Mile.  Camargo 
ia  aald  to  have  aicelted  in  thia  dance. 
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[W.BB.] 

TAMBOURINE  (Fr.  Tamhoar  de  Batqiit). 
Thia  conaiata  of  a  wooden  hoop,  on  one  aide  of 
whioh  ia  (tretched  a  vellum  head,  the  other  nde 
being  open.  Small  roda  with  By-nuta  aerve  to 
tighten  or  looeen  the  head.  It  ia  beaten  by  the 
hutd  without  a  atick.  Several  paira  of  amall 
metal  plaUa,  oajlsd  jinglee,  are  Gxed  looaely  round 
the  hoop  by  a  wire  paaaing  through  the  centrea 
of  each  pair,  so  that  they  jingle  whenever  the 
tambourine  ia  atruclc  by  the  hand  or  ahaken. 
Another  efieot  ia  produced  b^  robbing  the  head 
with  the  finger.  It  is  oocaaionally  used  in  or- 
_  oheatraa,    aa    in    Weber'a 

Predoea,'  and 


nbably  of  Oriental  oi 
_erived  from  the  Hebn 
The  Egyptian  form  ii  aomewhat  aimilar  to  01 
own,  but  heavier,  aa  may  be  aeon  ftirai  the  wood- 
out,  taken  Irom  Lane'a  '  Modem  Egyptians.' 

The  French  Tambourin  ia  quite  a  difTerent 
thing,  and  is  described  under  the  3rd  kind  of 
Dnuns,  as  well  aa  under  its  proper  name. 
[DstiM  3,  and  TauBOUBiv.] 

The  modcTn 
Bgyptiana  have 
dnims  (Daro- 
bakieh)  with  one 
akin  or  head,  and 
open  at  the  bot- 

item,  which  ia  the 
only   reason  for 
clniiBifying  them 
with      tamboui> 
■■  inea.  [Sea  vol.  i. 
p.  463/]  TTia  an- 
neied  woodcut   (alao  from   Lane)   shows   two 
euunplen ;  the  Sist  of  wood,  inlaid  with  tortoise- 
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itbell  and  motlier'Of-pearl.  17  inches  liig^h  «nd  6} 
diameter  at  top ;  the  aeoond  is  of  earthenware, 
10}  inches  high  and  8}  diameter.         [V.deP.] 

TAMBURINI«  Antonio,  baritone  singer,  emi- 
nent among  the  great  lyric  artists  of  the  iQth 
century,  was  bom  at  Faensa  on  March  a8,  1800. 
His  father  was  director  of  military  music  at 
Fossombrone,  Anoona.  A  player  himself  on  horn, 
trumpet,  and  clarinet,  he  instructed  his  son,  at 
a  Tery  early  age,  in  horn-playing,  accustoming 
him  in  this  way  to  great  and  sustained  efforts, 
even  to  overtaxing  his  undeveloped  strength.  At 
nine  the  boy  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  seems 
soon  to  have  been  passed  on  to  Aldobrando  Rossi 
for  vocal  instruction.  At  twelve  he  returned 
to  Faenza,  singing  in  the  opera  chorus,  which 
was  employed  not  only  at  the  theatre  but  for 
maoB,  a  fact  which  led  him  to  devote  much  time 
in  early  youth  to  the  study  of  church  music.  He 
attracted  the  notice  of  Madame  Pisaroni  and 
the  elder  Mombelli ;  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  enjoyed  of  hearing  these  great  singers^  as  well 
as  Davide  and  DonzelU,  were  turned  by  him  to 
the  best  account.  At  eighteen,  and  in  possession 
of  a  fine  voice,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera  of 
Bologna.  The  piece  in  whidi,  at  the  little  town 
of  Cento,  he  first  appeared,  was  *  La  Oontessa  di 
ooUeerboso,' of  Grencrali.  His  favourable  reception 
there  and  at  Mirandola,  Correggio,  and  Bologna, 
attracted  the  notice  of  several  managers,  one  of 
whom  secured  him  for  the  Carnival  at  Piacenza^ 
where  his  success  in  Rossini's  '  Italiana  in  Algeri' 
procured  for  him  an  engagement  that  same  year 
at  the  Teatro  Nuovo  at  Naples.  Although  his 
beautiful  baritone  voice  had  now  reached  its  fiiU 
maturity,  his  execution  was  still  imperfect,  and 
the  Neapolitan  public  received  him  somewhat 
coldly,  though  speedily  won  over  by  his  great 
gifts  and  promise.  The  political  troubles  of  1 8 20, 
however,  dosed  the  theatres,  and  Tamburinisang 
next  at  Florence,  where,  owing  to  indisposition, 
he  did  himself  no  justice.  The  memory  of  this 
was  speedily  wiped  out  by  a  series  of  triumphs  at 
Leghorn,  Turin,  and  Milan.  About  this  time  he 
lost  his  mother,  an  affliction  which  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  that  he  thought  of  retiring  to 
a  cloister.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that  his 
calling  interposed  a  delay  between  this  design  and 
its  execution,  so  that  it  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  At  Milan  he  met  and  married  the  lovely 
singer.  Marietta  Gioja,  for  whom,  as  well  as  for 
him,  Mercadante  wrote  the  opera  of  'U  Posto 
abbandonato.* 

Proceeding  to  Trieste,  he  passed  through  Ven- 
ice, where  an  unexpected  toll  was  demanded  of 
him.  Special  performances  were  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
then  at  Venice,  ana  Tamburini  was  not  allowed 
to  escape  scot-free.  He  was  arrested  *  by  author- 
ity,' and  only  after  a  few  days,  during  which  he 
achieved  an  immense  success,  was  he  allowed  to 
proceed.  From  Trieste  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years ;  thence,  after  singing 
in  *Mosb'  at  Venice,  with  Davide  and  Mme. 
Meric  Lalande,  he  removed  to  Palermo,  where  he 
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spent  another  two  yean.  He  now  received  an 
engaffement  from  Barbaja  for  four  years,  during 
which  he  sang  in  Naples,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
alternately.  At  Vienna  he  and  Rubini  were 
decorated  with  the  order  of  *the  Saviour,'  an 
honour  previously  accorded  to  no  foreigner  but 
Wellington.  Tamburini  first  sang  in  London  in 
1832,  and  soon  became  an  established  favourite. 
His  success  was  equallv  great  at  Paris,  where  he 
appeared  in  October  of  the  same  year  as  Dandini 
in  the  *  Cenerentola.'  For  ten  years  he  belonged 
to  London  and  Paris,  a  conspicuous  star  in  the 
brilliant  constellation  formed  by  Grisi,  Persiani, 
Viardoty  Rubini,  Lablache,  and  himself,  and  was 
long  remembered  as  the  baritone  in  the  famous 
•Puritani  quartet.'  Without  any  single  com- 
manding trait  of  geninSf  he  seems,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lablache,  to  have  combined  more  attractive 
qualities  than  any  man-singer  who  ever  appeared. 
He  was  handsome  and  graceful,  and  a  master  in 
the  art  of  stage-costume.  His  voice,  a  baritone 
of  over  two  octaves  eitent,  was  full,  round,  sonor- 
ous, and  perfectly  equal  throughout.  His  exe- 
cution was  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable ;  of  a 
kind  which  at  the  present  day  is  wellnigh  obsolete, 
and  is  associated  in  the  pubUc  mind  with  soprano 
and  tenor  voices  only.  The  Parisians,  referring 
to  this  florid  &cility,  called  him  *  Le  Rubini  des 
basse-tailles.'  Although  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
singer  of  Rossini's  music,  one  of  his  principal 
parts  was  Don  Giovanni.  His  readiness,  versati- 
lity and  true  Italian  cleverness  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  anecdote  of  his  exploit  at  Palermo,  during 
his  engagement  there,  when  he  not  only  sang  his 
own  part  in  Mercadante's  '  £lisa  e  Claudio'  but 
adopted  the  costume  and  the  voice— a  ioprano 
sfogato — of  Mme.  Lipparini,  the  prima  donna,  who 
was  frightened  off  ike  stage,  went  through  the 
whole  opera,  du£t8  and  aZZ,and  finished  by  dancing 
a  pas  de  quatre  with  the  Taglionis  and  MUe.  Ri- 
naldini.  For  the  detuls  of  this  most  amusing 
scene  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  lively 
narrative  of  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards*  'History  of 
the  Opera,'  ii.  272. 

In  1 841  Tamburini  returned  to  Italy  and  sang 
at  several  theatres  there.  Although  his  powers 
were  declining,  he  proceeded  to  Russia,  where  he 
found  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  for  ten  years. 
When,  in  1852,  he  returned  to  London,  his  voice 
had  all  but  disappeared,  in  spite  of  which  he  sang 
again  after  that,  in  Holland  and  at  Paris.  His 
iMt  attempt  was  in  London,  in  1859.  ^^m  that 
time  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Nice,  till  his  death 
November  9th,  1876.  [F.A.M.] 

TAMERLANO.  Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by 
Piovene,  music  by  HandeL  Composed  between 
July  3  and  23, 1724,  and  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  Oct.  31,  1724.  It  comes  be- 
tween 'Giulio  Cesare'  and  'Rodelinda.'  Pio- 
vene's  tragedy  has  been  set  14  times,  the  last 
being  in  1824.  [^-^ 

TAM-TAM.  The  French  term  for  the  gon^ 
in  the  orchestra;  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hindoo  mune  for  the  instrument  (Sanscrit  turn- 
turn)*    [See  GoNO.]  [G.] 
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TANCREDI.  An  opera  seria  in  a  acts ;  the 
libretto  by  Bosra,  after  Voltaire,  music  by  Ros- 
sini. Produced  at  the  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
Feb.  6,  1813.  In  Italian  at  the  Th^tre  des 
Italiens,  Paris ;  and  in  French  (Castil  Blaise)  at 
the  Odeon.  In  England,  in  Italian,  at  King's 
Theatre.  May  4,  i8ao.  Revived  in  1837,  Pasta; 
1 84 1,  Viardot;  1848,  Alboni;  and  July  22,  ig, 
1856,  for  Johanna  Wagner.  Tancredi  contains 
the  famous  air  *  Di  tanti  palpiti.*  [G.] 

TANGENT,  in'a  clavichord,  is  a  thick  pin  of 
wire  an  inch  or  more  high,  flattened  out 
towards  the  top  into  a  head  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  in  the  back  end  of 
the  key,  and  being  pushed  up  so  as  to  strike  the 
pair  of  strings  above  it,  forms  at  once  a  hammer 
fiir  them  and  a  temporary  bridge,  from  which 
they  vibrate  up  to  the  soundboard  bridge.  In 
the  clavichord  no  other  means  beyond  tMs  very 
primitive  contrivance  is  used  for  producing  the 
tone,  which  is  in  consequence  very  feeble,  al- 
though sweet.  The  common  damper  to  all  the 
strings,  a  strip  of  cloth  interwoven  behind  the 
row  of  tangents,  has  the  tendency  to  increase  this 
characteristic  of  feebleness,  by  permitting  no 
sympathetic  reinforcement. 

In  all  clavichords  made  anterior  to  about  1725 
there  was  a  fretted  (or  gtbunden)  system,  by 
which  the  keys  that  struck,  what  from  analogy 
with  other  stringed  instruments  may  be  called 
open  strings,  were  in  each  octave  F,  G,  A, 
Bb,  C,  D,  £b.  With  the  exception  of  A  and  D 
(which  were  always  independent),  the  semitones 
were  obtained  by  the  tangents  of  the  neighbour- 
in*;  keys,  which  fretted  or  stopped  the  open 
strings  at  shorter  distance,  and  produced  F|, 
6  f ,  B  Q,  Gfx  and  E  I].  Owing  to  this  contrivanoe 
it  was  not  possible,  for  example,  to  sound  F  and 
Ff  together  by  putting  down  the  two  contiguous 
keys;  since  the  F|  alone  would  then  sound. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  independ^ice 
of  A  and  D  is  as  old  as  the  chromatic  keyboard 
itself,  which  we  know  for  certain  was  in  use  in 
X426.  Old  authorities  may  be  quoted  for  the 
fretting  of  more  tangents  than  one ;  and  Adlung, 
who  died  in  1762,  speaks  of  another  fretted 
division  which  left  El]  and  B  independent, 
an  evident  recognition  of  the  natural  major 
scale  which  proves  the  late  introduction  of  this 
system. 

The  tani^ent  acts  upon  the  strings  in  the  same 
way  that  ike  bridging  or  fretting  does  upon  the 
ample  monoohord,  sharpening  the  measured 
distances  which  theory  demands  by  adding  ten* 
mon.  Pressing  the  key  too  much  therefore  makes 
the  note  sound  intolerably  out  of  tune.  An 
unskilful  player  would  naturally  eir  in  this 
direction,  and  Emanuel  Bach  cautions  against  it. 
In  his  famous  essay  ^  on  playing  he  desoibes  an 
effect  special  to  the  tangent,  unattainable  by 
either  jack  or  hammer,  viz.  the  Beben  or  Bebungt 
which  was  a  tremolo  or  vibrato  obtained  by  a 
tremulous  pressure  upon  the  key  with  the  flrahy 

1  *  Vmtath  Sber  dl«  walm  Art  KI«r1«r  ra  apMcn,'  178B,  ■nothcr 
•ditlon.  1780^  and  repabllihed  bj  ScImIIIiis.  UB7. 
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end  of  the  finger.  It  was  marked  with  a  line 
and  dots  like  the  modem  mezzo  ttaceatOf  but 
being  upon  a  single  note,  was,  of  course,  en- 
tirely different. 

The  article  Clavichobd  is  to  be  corrected  by 
the  foregoing  observations.  [A.  J.H.] 

TANNHlUSER  UND  DER  SiLNGER- 
KRIEu  AUF  WARTBURG.  An  opera  in  3 
acts;  words  and  music  by  Wagner.  Produced 
at  Dresden,  Oct.  20, 1845.  -^^  Cassel,  by  Spohr, 
after  much  resistance  fi^m  the  Elector,  early  in 
1853.  At  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris  (French  transla- 
tion by  Ch.  Nuitter),  March  13, 1861.  It  had 
three  representations  only.'  At  Covent  Garden, 
in  Italian,  May  6,  1876.  The  overture  was  first 
performed  in  England  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (Wagner  conducting).  May  14,  1855. 
Schumann  saw  it  Aug.  7, 1847,  and  mentions  it 
in  his  * Theaterbuchlein '  as  'an  opera  which 
cannot  be  spoken  of  briefly.  It  certainly  has 
an  appearance  of  genius.  Were  be  but  as  melo- 
dious as  he  is  clever  he  would  be  the  man  of  the 
day.'  [G.] 

TANS'UR,  WiLLlAK,  who  is  variously  stated 
to  have  been  bom  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  in  1699, 
and  at  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire,  in  1 700,  and 
who  was  successively  oivanist  at  Barnes,  Ewell, 
Leicester,  and  St.  Neot  s,  compiled  and  edited 
several  collections  of  psalm  tunes,  and  was  author 
of  some  theoretical  works.  The  principal  of  his 
several  publications  are  'The  Melody  of  the 
Heart,'  1737;  'A  Compleat  Melody,  or,  The 
Harmony  of  Sion,'  1735  and  1738;  'Heaven  on 
Earth,  or,  The  Beauty  of  Holiness,'  1738;  'A 
New  Musical  Grammar,'  1746;  in  which  he 
styles  himself,  '  William  Tans'ur  Musico  Theo- 
rico ' ;  '  The  Royal  Melody  compleat,  or.  The  New 
Harmony  of  Zion,'  1754  and  1755 ;  *The  Royal 
Psalmodlst  oompleat'  (no  date);  'The  Psalm 
Singer's  Jewel,' 1760;  'Melodia  Sacra,'  1772; 
and  'The  Elements  of  Musick  displayed,'  1772. 
He  died  at  St.  Neot's,  Oct.  7, 1 783.  He  had  a  son 
who  was  a  chorister  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge. LW.H.H.] 

TAN-TA-RA.  A  word  which  occurs  in  English 
hunting  songs,  and  Ib  evidently  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  note  of  the  bom.  One  of  the  earliest 
instances  is  in  *  The  hunt  is  up,'  a  song  ascribed 
by  Chappell  to  Henry  VIU's  time:— 

The  hones  snort  to  be  at  the  sport, 

The  doffs  are  nmning  free, 
The  woods  r^ioe  at  the  meny  noise 

Of  h«y  tantara  tee  ree  1 

Another  is  '  News  from  Hide  Park,'  of  Charles 
II's  time : — 

One  evening  a  little  before  it  was  dark, 
Biug  tan-ta-ra-ra-ra  tan-ti^vee,  etc. 


*  For  the  exttmordliMry  nprosr  which  It  crested  see  Prosper 
Merimde's  '  Lettres  h  une  Ineonnue/  li.  151-8.  One  of  the  Jokes  wm 
'qu'on  s'ennuie  stu  r^citstifk,  eiqa'on  se  tamue  am*  •in.*  Sren 
a  man  of  sense  Uke  Merlmte  sajs  that  he  '  could  wxlte  something 
as  sood  after  bearing  his  cat  walk  up  and  down  over  the  keys 
of  the  piano.'  Berllos  writes  about  It  In  a  style  which  b  equally 
discreditable  to  his  taste  aa4  hit  penetration  (OorreipoDdaiMe  biedltCk 
Nos.  eUl  to  OTl). 
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TAN-TA-RA. 


TABAMTKLLA. 


But  the  word  is  as  old  as  Ennius,  who  has 
At  tuba  tanibiU  wmitn  taiataataia  dbdt. 

And  the  same  fonn  ocoan  in  Griniald  (1557) 
and  Stanyharst  (1583).  [G.J 

TANTO,  i,e.  *too  much/  as  in  Beethoven's 
String  Trio  (op.  9,  no.  i) — *  Adagio  ma  non 
tanto/  i.e.  Slow,  but  not  too  slow.  Tanto  has 
practically  the  same  force  as  'Troppo.*  [G.] 

TANTUM  ERGO.  The  first  words  of  the 
last  two  stanzas  of  the  Hymn  *PaDge  lingua 
gloriosi  Corporis  Mysterium,'  written  by  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  Festiyal  of  Corpus  Ghristi.^ 

Hie  extreme  solemnity  of  the  ciroumstanoes 
under  which  'Tantum   ergo*  is  sung  in  the 


i 


Modus  I. 


Bornan  Catholic  Church,  renders  its  adaptation 
to  solemn  Music  more  than  ordinarily  impera- 
tive. It  is  used  whenever  the  BuchArist  is  carried 
in  Procession ;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ceremony 
of  Exposition ;  and  at  the  Office  of  Benediction: 
and  never  heard  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
Eucharist.  Except,  of  course,  in  Processions,  it 
is  sung  kneeling. 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  of '  Tantum  ergo ' 
is  the  same  as  that  used  for  'Pange  lingua.' 
The  purest  printed  version  is.that  given  in  the 
new  Batislxm  Office-Books;  but»  owing  to  the 
excision  of  certain  '  grace-notes,'  this  version  is, 
at  present,  less  popular  than  that  printed  in  the 
MechUn  VesperaL*  The  pure  version  stands 
thus — 

From  th«  Rftthbon  Vcspenl. 
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The  antient  Melody  has  been  firequently  treated 
in  Polyphonic  form,  and  that  very  finely;  but 
no  setting  will  bear  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nificent *Pange  lingua'  in  Palestrina's  'Hymni 
totius  anni,'  which  concludes  with  a  'Tantum 
eigo'  for  5  Voices,  in  which  the  Melody  is  as- 
signed, entire,  to  Uie  First  Tenor,  while  the  re- 
maining Voices  accompany  it  with  Harmonies 
and  Points  of  Imitation.  Vittoria  has  also 
written  a  very  beautiful  *  Pange  lingua,'  which, 
unhappily,  treats  the  alternate  stanzas  only; 
the  first  stanza  of  *  Tantum  eigo'  is  there- 
fore omitted,  though  the  music  written  for  the 
second — 'Gbnitori,  G^enitoque'— may  veiy  oon- 
sistentiy  be  sung  to  it. 

The  almost  daily  use  of  'Tantum  ergo'  at 
the  Office  of  Benediction  has  led  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  modem  Melodies, 
of  more  or  less  demerit.  One  of  the  best  of 
these — ^a  really  good  one— attributed  to  Michael 
Haydn,  is  extremely  popular,  in  England,  as 
a  Hymn-Tune — 8.6.8.6.8.6 — under  the  tiUe  of 
' Benediction.' '  Another,  said  to  be  'Gre- 
gorian,' and  probably  really  of  Plain-Chaunt 
origin,  is  scarcely  less  popular,  under  the  tiUe  of 
*S.  Thomas.''  A  thira,  set  for  two  Voices  by 
V.  Novello,  is  equally  pleasing,  though  wanting 
in  solemnity.  These,  however,  are  quite  ex- 
ceptionally good  specimens.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  the  text,  and  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasions  on  which  it  is  sung,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Hynm  has  ever  Iwen  fitted  to  so 
much  irreverent  music  as  'Tantum  ergo.'  The 
present  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has 
sternly  oondenmed  the  use  of  such  Music  in 

>  Hot  to  be  nlstaken  fbr  tbo  Hymn  (botler  known  in  Koctand), 
•unc.  under  tbo  Mme  title,  daring  Holy  Week— 'Pansa  Ungua  ^rfoal 
Lauraam  eertaminli.'* 

a  Hjrmna  Anelant  and  Modem*  Eyma  C7.  new  ed. 
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England,  and  his  remonstrance  has  not  been 
without  effect;  but  hitherto  the  reform  has 
onlv  been  a  partial  one. 

Of  orchestral  settings  of  'Tantum  ergo,'  th9 
two  finest  are  unquestionably  those  by  Mozart — 
Nos.  14a  and  197  in  KSchers  Catalogue— -for 
4  Voices,  with  aocomptmiments  for  Stringed  In- 
struments, a  Trumpets,  and  Organ,  Schubert 
has  left  three ;  one,  op.  45,  and  one  in  MS.,  both 
in  C,  and  both  for  quartet,  orchestra,  and  organ ; 
and  one  in  £b  (MS.,  i8a8).  [W.S.R.] 

TAPPEBT,  WiLHBLic  German  critic  and 
writer  on  music,  bom  Feb.  19,  1830,  at  Ober- 
Thomaswaldau  in  Silesia;  began  life  as  a  school- 
master,  but  in  1856  adopted  music,  under  Dehn 
for  theory  and  Kullak  for  practice.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  in  Beriin,  where  he  is  well 
known  as  a  teacher  and  musical  writer,  and  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  Wagner.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  Tausig's  school  for  higher  PP.- 
playing.  His  'Wagner  Lexicon'  (1877)  ^^~ 
tains  a  collection  of  all  the  abuse  that  has  been 
lavished  on  that  composer  and  his  friends--a 
useless  and  even  mischievous  labour.  Much 
more  important  are  his  researches  into  ancient 
Tahlatures,  on  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
soon  publish  something.  From  1 876-80  he  edited 
the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikzeitung.'  He 
is  a  contributor  to  the  *  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt '  and  has  published  several  pamphlets,  es- 
pecially one  on  consecutive  fifths,  *  Das  Verbot 
von  Quintenparallelen '  (1869).  [G.] 

TARANTELLA,  a  South  Italian  dance,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Taranto,  in  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Apulia.  The  music  is  in  6-8  time, 
played  at  continually  increasing  speed,  with 
irregular  alternations  of  minor  and  major.    It  is 

4  For  a ftrae  reading  of  tbo  impara  rerakm.  lee  'Hjmna  ▲nolent 
aad  Modem.*  ^rnu  SOB.  no.  \  new  ed. 
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gawnllj  dmomKl  by  *  man  mi  s  wonun,  but 
'imai  by  two  women  alone,  who  often  pUjr 
jnata  uid  a  l&niboniine.  It  wu  formerl; 
J,  but  (hU  i«  leldoin  the  OMe  now.  The 
TirkntcUk  hM  obtained  ■  fiotitiooi  intereat  froca 
the  idea  that  by  meuiB  ot  dkooing  it  ■  atnnge 
kind  of  inMuitj,  attribnted  to  the  eflboti  of 
the  lute  of  the  Ljcow  TuKotolk,  the  IwgttA 
of  EoropeMi  ipiden,  could  alone  be  cured.  It 
u  oertain  that  a  diaeaie  known  ai  Tarantism 
prevailed  in  Sooth  Italy  to  an  eittaordinary  ex- 
tent, daring  the  isth,  l6th,  and  I7tb  oentniiea, 
if  not  later,  and  that  thi«  liinnain — whiob  seems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  hyateria,  lilte  the  St. 
""  »  dance  epidemio  in  Qennaay  at  an  eailier 


date — was  aopaiently  only  onrabla  bj  meat 
the  oontinuad  eiennse  of  daneingtheTaiantella; 


t  that  the  real  oanaa  of  the  affiictfon 
the  U(e  of  the  spider  is  veiy  improbable, 
later  experiments  having  shown  that  it  is  no 
more  pcnsoDona  than  the  sting  of  a  wan>. 
lie  fint  eilant  notice  of  Tuaatinn  is  in 
Niecolo  Fcrotto's  'CtonQoopta  Lingua  Lating' 
(p.  soo,  ed.  i^Sg).  During  the  l6th  oentury  the 
epidemia  wu  at  its  height,  and  bands  of  loml- 
dans  traverud  the  country  to  play  the  music 
which  was  the  only  healing  medicine.  The  forms 
which  the  madness  took  were  very  vaiiouB : 
Kane  were  seized  with  a  violent  craving  for 
water,  so  that  tfaey  were  wltb  dlffioulty  pre- 
vented from  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea, 
othcai  were  strangely  affected  Indifferent  colours, 
and  aH  nthibited  the  most  extravagant  and  out- 
rageoos  oontortionB,  The  different  fonns  which 
tiie  rtisnsin  aanmed  were  ctmd  by  means  of 
diSbrent  ain,  to  which  the  Tarantists — the  name 
by  which  the  patients  were  known — were  made 
to  dauoe  nntil  they  often  dropped  down  with 
exhaustion.  The  epidemic  leems  only  to  have 
raged  in  (he  summer  months,  and  it  I*  said  that 
thoM  who  had  been  once  attacked  by  it  were 
always  liable  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  Most 
of  the  aongs,  both  words  and  music,  which  were 
used  to  eora  Tarantism,  no  longer  exist,  but  the 
Jesuit  Kiroher,  in  his  'Hsgnes'  (Home,  1641), 
book  III,  oap.  viiL,  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens. Ha  says  that  the  Tarantella*  of  his  day 
wan  mostly  niatio  extemporisations,  but  the  ain 
he  gives  (which  are  printed  in  Mendel's  Laxioon, 
sa6  tKMM  urantella)  are  written  in  the  Eceled- 
asdcal  Modes,  and  with  one  exoepUi  ' 
" —  Th^  bear  no  rceemblance  tc 
M  of  the  modem  danoe.'  K 
oontuns  an  engraving  of  the  Taiantola  In  two 
poaitdons,  with  a  map  of  the  region  where  it  is 
foaiid,and  the  following  air,  enticed  'Antidotum 
Tarantula,'  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Jones's 
'Maltese  Melodies '  (London,  iSoj)  and  tnvol.  ii. 
of  Stafford  Smith's  'Mnsioa  Antiqua'  (iSl})< 
where  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ZiounerniBiin's 
'  Fhnilegiam,'* 


For  further  Information  on  t 
:t  wB  must  refer  the  reader  b 


ne  Tarantella  has  been  used  by  many  modeni 
composera,  Aubsr  has  introduced  it  in  '  La 
Mnette dePortici.'Weber in  his  Eminor Sonata, 
Thalberg  wrote  one  for  Piano,  and  Rossini  a  vocal 
Tarantella  'LaDansa'  (said  to  have  been  com- 
posed lor  Lablache)  the  Opening  bars  of  which 
here  given  :- 


1  in  the  Finale 
iymphony,  where  it  it 
mixed  up  with  a  Saltarello  in  the  most  effeotive 
and  clever  manner.  Good  descriptions  of  the 
dance  will  be  found  in  Mme.  de  Staid's  'Ccrinne ' 
(Book  VI.  ch.  i.),  Mercier  Dupa^'s '  Lettres  sur 
I'ltalie'  (1797),  and  Goethe's  'Fragmente  flbar 
Italisn.'  It  was  danced  on  the  stage  with  gnat 
snecesB  by  Coteliinl  (1793-1785)  at  the  Taatro 
del  Fiorentlnl  at  Naples,  and  in  our  own  day  bv 
the  late  Charles  Matthews.  [W.B.S.] 

TAfiABE.  Opera,  in  prologue  and  5  acts 
(sfterwarda  3  acta) ;  wonu  by  Beaumarchais, 
mnsio  by  Sslieri.  Pniduoed  at  the  Orand  Op^ra 
June  8,  1787.  Transited  into  Italian  (with 
many  chaises  of  text  and  mueio)  as  >  Axur,  Be 
d'Ormns,'  fiir  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke 
Frani  with  Princess  EUxabeth  ot  Wurtembere 
at  Vienna,  Jan.  8,  1788.  Prodnoed  in  English 
as  'Tairara,  the  Tartar  Chief,'  at  the  English 
Opera  House,  London,  Aug.  i£,  1815.  |,a.] 
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TABTINI,  GrosBFPB,  famous  violin-player  and 
compofler,  was  bom  at  Pirano,  a  town  in  Istria, 
Apnl  I  a,  1693.  His  father,  a  Florentine  by 
birth  and  an  elected  Nobile  of  Parenzo,  intended 
him  for  the  Church,  and  sent  him  to  the  school  of 
the  Oratorians  in  his  native  town.  Later  on  he 
attended  an  ecclesiastical  school  at  Capo  d'Istria, 
and  there  received  his  first  instruction  in  music. 
Being  entirely  averse  to  the  Church  career,  he 
went,  at  eighteen,  to  Padua,  and  matriculated  as 
a  student  of  law.  But  law  was  not  more  to  his 
taste  than  theology.  Led  by  his  highly  impulsive 
temperament  he  even  set  aside  his  musical  studies 
in  favour  of  the  then  fashionable  art  of  fencing. 
In  this  he  soon  became  so  great  an  adept  as  to 
propose  seriously  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession  at 
Naples  or  Paris.  Fortunately  for  music  Tartini's 
passionate  character  involved  him  in  a  serious 
difficulty  and  caused  him  to  exchange  the 
Bword  for  the  fiddlestick  and  the  pen.  He  fell  in 
love  with  a  niece  of  the  Archbishop  of  Padua, 
Cardinal  Comaro,  and  was  secretly  married  to  her. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  hasty  step 
were  disastrous.  His  parents  withdrew  all  further 
support,  and  the  Cardinal  was  so  incensed  by 
what  he  considered  an  insult  to  his  figunily,.  that 
Tartini  had  to  fly  from  Padua.  He  first  went 
to  Bome,  but  not  considering  himself  safe  there, 
took  refuse  in  a  monastery  at  Assisi,  of  which  a 
relative  of  his  was  an  inmate.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years,  and  in  the  solitude  of  monastic  life 
resumed  his  musical  studies,  and  at  last  discovered 
his  true  vocation.  The  organist  of  the  monastery. 
Padre  Boemo,  was  an  excellent  mu8ician,and  being 
delighted  to  find  so  talented  a  scholar,  spared  no 
time  and  trouble  in  teaching  him  counterpoint  and 
composition.  As  a  violinist  he  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  teacher.  His  progress  however 
must  have  been  very  rapid,  as  we  know  that  bis 
performances  at  the  services  of  the  monastery 
chapel  soon  became  a  well-known  attraction  to 
the  neighbourhood.  The  development  of  his  mu- 
sical genius  was  not  however  tiie  only  fruit  of 
these  two  years:  he  underwent  a  remarkable 
change  of  character.  Influenced  by  the  peaceful 
religious  life  around  him,  he  seems  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  quarrelsome  temper,  and  acquired 
that  modesty  of  manner  and  serenity  of  mind  with 
which  he  has  been  credited  by  all  who  knew  him 
later  in  life.  His  residence  at  Assisi  came  to  a 
sudden  end  by  a  curious  accident.  One  day,  at  tbe 
service,  a  gust  of  wind  blew  aside  the  curtain 
behind  which  Tartini  was  playing  a  solo.  A 
Paduan,  who  happened  to  be  present,  instantly 
recognised  his  strongly-marked  features,  and 
brought  the  news  of  his  whereabouts  to  his  native 
town.  Meanwhile  the  Archbishop*s  pride  had 
softened,  and  Tartini  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his 
wife.  He  went  with  her  to  Venice,  where  he 
met  Veracini,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
great  Florentine  violinist,  as  at  once  to  recognise 
the  necessity  for  fresh  studies,  in  order  to  modi^ 
his  own  style  and  correct  the  errors  into  which 
he,  being  almost  entirely  self-taught,  had  very 
naturally  fallen.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Ancona,  leaving    even    his   wife    behind,   and 
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remained  for  some  time  in  complete  retirement. 
In  1 73 1  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Padua, 
and  was  appointed  solo  violinist  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Antonio,  the  choir  and  orchestra  of  which 
enjoyed  a  high  musical  reputation.  That  his 
reputation  must  have  been  already  well  estab- 
li^ed  is  proved  not  only  by  this  appointment, 
but  more  especially  by  the  £ict  that  in  1733  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  pierform 
at  the  great  festivities  given  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  YI  at  Prague.  On  this  occasion  he 
met  with  Count  Kinsky,  a  rich  and  enthu- 
siastic amateur,  who  kept  an  excellent  private 
band,  and  prevailed  on  Tartini  to  accept  the 
post  of  conductor.  This  he  retained  for  three 
years  and  then  returned  to  his  old  position  at 
Padua.  From  this  time  he  appears  never  again 
to  have  left  his  beloved  Padua  for  any  length  of 
time,  where  he  held  an  highly  honoured  position, 
with  an  income  sufficient  for  his  modest  require- 
ments. An  invitation  to  visit  England,  under 
most  brilliant  conditions  (£3000)1  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Middlesex,  he  is  reported  to 
have  declined  by  stating  '  that,  although  not  rich, 
he  had  sufficient;  and  did  not  wish  for  more.'  His 
salary  at  San  Antonio's  was  400  ducats,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  fees  from  his  numerous  pupils 
and  the  produce  of  his  compositions.  Bumey, 
who  visited  Padua  a  few  months  after  his  death, 
gives  a  few  interesting  details.  But  when  he 
writes,  '  He  married  a  wife  of  the  Xantippe  sort, 
and  his  patience  upon  tbe  most  trying  occasions 
was  always  truly  Socratic,'  we  need  not  attach 
too  much  weight  to  such  a  statement*  Great 
artists  are  fr^uently  but  indifferent  managers, 
and,  in  their  honest  endeavours  to  restore  the 
balance,  their  wives  have  often  most  undeserv- 
edly gained  unpleasant  reputations.  Bumey 
continues,  'He  had  no  other  children  than 
his  scholars,  of  whom  his  care  was  constantly 
patemaL  Nardini,  his  first  and  favourite  pupil, 
came  from  Leghorn  to  see  him  in  his  sickness 
and  attend  him  in  his  last  moments  with  true 
filial  affection  and  tenderness*  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  played  but  little,  except  at  the 
church  of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  so  early  as  the  year  1733,  where 
his  attendance  was  onlyrequired  ongreat  festivals, 
but  so  strong  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his 
patron-saint,  that  he  seldom  let  a  week  pass  with- 
out regaling  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  palsied 
nerves?  He  died  Feb.  16,  1770,  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  S.  Catherine,  a  s<demn  requiem 
being  held  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio.  At  a 
later  period  his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Prato 
deJla  Valle,  a  public  walk  at  Padua,  where  it  may 
still  be  seen  among  the  statues  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  connected  with  that  famous  university. 
Tartini's  fame  rests  on  threefold  ground.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all  time,  an 
eminent  ocxnposer,  and  a  scientific  writer  on  musi- 
cal physics.  To  gain  an  idea  of  his  style  of 
playing  we  must  turn  to  the  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries.  They  all  agree  in  crediting  him 
with  those  qualities  which  make  a  great  player : 
a  fine  tone,  unlinuted  command  of  fingerboard 
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and  bow,  enabling  him  to  ovaniome  the  greateit 
difficnltiei  with  complete  sue ;  perfect  in  ton&tion 
in  donblestope.  nod  a  moat  bnlluut  ihake  *nd 
doobla-ihmke,  which  ha  executed  eqoall;  well  with 
all  fingers.  Hut  the  compooer  of  tha  ■  Trillo  del 
DiaTOlo,'  and  many  other  fine  and  noble  pieoei, 
could  not  have  played  but  with  the  deepest  feeling 
and  moot  aauammate  taata,  it  ia  almost  luper- 
flnoiu  to  Bs;.  Indeed  we  huTe  big  own  testimony, 
when  Campagnoli  in  his  Violin-School  reports 
bim  u  having  remarked  upon  a  brilliant  Tirtuoeo: 
■That  is  benatifiil!  That  is  difficnlt  I  bat  here 
(p<nntiDg  to  the  hnut)  he  has  said  nothing  to  me.' 
At  tlift  same  time  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
QDaHE(ieethatarticle),whohflardhiniatPragDB. 
and  wbo  oertainly  was  no  mean  authority,  while 
gnnting  bis  eminence  as  a  player  generally, 
adds:  'his  manner  wbb  oold.  hia  taste  wanting 
in  nobleaae  and  in  tha  tme  style  of  singing.' 
Whatever  the  reaaon  of  this  strange  oiiticiBm 
may  have  been,  to  out  mind  it  stand*  condemned 
by  the  de^y  emotional  and  pathetic  charaoter 
■rfTartfau'a  compositions,  and  the  want  of  taste 
we  pranmie  to  have  been  on  tlia  aide  of  the 
critic  rather  than  of  the  artist.  Qnans  alto  slates, 
that  he  was  fimd  of  playing  in  eitnsme  ponti<His, 
a  statement  which  is  difficult  to  undentand, 
because  in  his  works  we  very  rarely  find  hi"! 
exceedingtbe  oompass  of thethird position.  Sut 
if  it  la  to  be  miderstood  that  Tartini,  in  order  to 
continue  the  same  mosical  phrase  on  the  same 
string,  frequently  osed  the  higher  positions  for 
passages  which,  as  far  as  the  mare  mechanical 
prodaoticoi  of  the  sounds  was  concerned,  he  might 
have  played  in  lower  ouea,  Quanz's  criticism 
would  imply  tliat  Tartini  used  one  of  the  moat 
important  and  etfeotire  means  for  good  musical 
phraatng  and  cantabile  playing,  in  doing  which  he 
was  antitdpating  the  method  by  which  the  great 
masters  of  the  Paris  School,  and  above  all  Spohr, 
■Qcceeded  in  making  the  violin  the  '  singing 
inatramsnt '  par  sicelleuoe.  That  Tartini  should 
erer  have  condescended  to  astonish  hli  audiences 
by  the  eieontion  of  mecbanicul  tricks  after  the 
hahion  of  a  Locamlli  (see  that  article),  appears, 
from  the  chaiaoter  of  all  his  known  compositions, 
mcnallT  impossible.  Both  as  player  tmd  com' 
poaer  he  was  the  true  suooesaor  of  CoreUi,  re^ 
presenting  in  both  reapecia  tha  next  step  in  the 
darelopmeet  of  the  art.  Bat  there  is  an  nndeni- 
able  difference  of  oharacter  and  talent  between 
the  two  great  masters.  They  are  striking  in- 
stances of  the  two  main  types  of  the  Italian 
artist,  which  can  be  diatinguisbed  from  the  oldest 
times  down  to  our  days.  The  one,  to  which 
Cerelli  bdonga,  gifted  with  an  unerring  sense  of 
artistic  propriety  and  techiucal  perfection,  the 
strongest  feeling  forbeanty  of  form  and  sound — 
with  jaUioa,  dignity  and  gracefQluees  their  chief 
means  of  expression ;  the  other,  of  which  Tartini 
waa  a  representative,  while  sharing  all  the 
great  qualities  of  the  former,  adds  to  them  that 
southern  Sre  of  passinnale  emotion  which  carries 
everything  before  it.  In  leeAnSqve  Tartini  re- 
presents  a  omsiderablB  progresa  upon  Gorelli  by 
his  introduotion  of  a  great  variety  of  bowing. 
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which  again  waa  only  pcHnble  by  the  use  of  a 
longer  and  elastia  how.  [See  Bow ;  and  TOUBTB.] 
His  work,  'Arts  dell'  Arco,'  'L'art  de  I'archet' 
— a  set  of  Btudiea  in  the  form  of  50  Variations ' 
gives  a  good  idea  not  only  of  his  manner  of 
bowing,  bat  also  of  hie  left-hand  tectmiqae.  In 
respect  of  the  latter  the  advance  upon  CoreUi  is 
still  more  striking.  Double  stops  of  all  kinds, 
ahakes,  and  double  shakes  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. We  remember  how  Corilli  (see  that 
article]  waa  puzzled  by  the  difficulty  of  a,  passage 
in  an  overture  of  Handel's.  That  could  certainly 
not  have  happened  with  Tartini.  In  some  of  his 
works  there  are  pasaagea  which,  even  to  Hie 
highly  developed  tachniqns  of  the  present  day 
affiird  no  inconsiderable  difficulty.  We  wiU 
mentiim  only  the  famous  shake-passage  in  the 
'Trillo.'  But  at  the  same  time  he  shows  hit 
appredation  of  pmity  of  style  by  the  absence  of 
mere  show-difficulties,  which  he  certainly  waa 
quite  capable  of  exeoating. 

How  great  he  waa  as  a  teacher  is  proved  by 
the  luge  nomber  of  excellent  pupils  he  fonned. 
The  most  eminent  are  Nardini,  Bini,  Man&edi, 
Ferrari,  Graun,  and  Lahounaye.  Some  of  tfaeee 
have  borne  moat  enlhusisstio  testimony  to  his 
rare  merits  and  powers  aa  a  tenober,  to  his  un- 
remitting leal  and  peraonal  devotion  to  his 
Bcholara,  many  of  whom  were  linkeil  to  him  by 
bonds  of  intimate  friendship  to  hi>  life's  end.  Of 
the  pre-eminently  methodical  and  eyslematic  style 
of  his  teaching,  we  gain  an  idea  front  a  most 
interesting  letter,  addressed  by  him  to  his  popil 
Maddalena   Lombardini-Sirmen.   and    &om    his 

Cphlet  'Trattato  delle  apfogiature.'.  [See 
UM-FLATmo.]  The  following  chBracrteristic 
head  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  in  possession 
of  Julian  Uarshall,  Eaq, 


As  a  compoaar,  not  leaa  than  as  a  player,  he 
atanda  en  the  shoulders  of  the  greatest  of  hia  pre- 
decewors,  Corelli.  He  on  tha  whole  adcpU  the 
concise  and  logical  forma  of  thiitgt«at  master  and 
o!VWALDi(aeethatarticle);  bot  inhiahands  the 
forms  appear  less  rigid,  and  gain  ampler  and 
freer  pmporUona ;  the  melodies  are  broader,  the 
phrBHes  mere  fully  developed  i  the  harmoniea  anii 
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modalfttioni  ricBer  uid  more  varied.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  progren  if  we  look  at  Tartini*8 
Bobject-mfttter,  at  the  character  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  spirit  of  their  treatment.  Not  content 
with  the  noble  bat  somewhat  conventional  pathos 
of  the  dow  movements  of  the  older  school,  their 
well-written  bnt  often  rather  dry  fugues  and 
fagatoB  and  traditional  dance-rhythms,  he  Intro- 
duoes  in  his  slow  movements  a  new  element  of 
emotion  and  passion;  most  of  his  quick  move- 
ments are  highly  chancteristic,  and  even  in  their 
'  passages  *  have  nothing  dry  and  formal,  but  are 
full  of  spirit  and  firo.  In  addition  to  all  this  we 
not  rarely  meet  with  an  element  of  tender  dreamy 
melancholy  and  of  vivid  imagination  which  now 
and  then  grows  into  the  fimtastio  or  romantio. 
His  works  bear  not  so  much  the  stamp  of  his  time 
as  that  of  his  own  peculiar  individuality ;  and  in 
this  renect  he  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  proto- 
type of  the  most  individual  of  all  viohnists, 
Paganini.  What  we  know  from  one  of  his 
pupils  about  his  peculiar  habits  in  composing, 
throws  a  significant  light  on  the  more  peculiarly 
intellectual  bent  of  his  musical  talent.  Before 
sitting  down  to  a  new  composition,  he  would 
read  a  sonnet  of  Petrarch;  under  t^e  notes  of 
his  violin-parts  he  would  write  the  words  of  a 
&vourite  poem,  and  to  single  movements  of  his 
sonatas  he  would  often  give  mottos,  such  as 
*  Ombra  caia '  or  '  Y olgete  il  riso  in  pianto  o  mie 
pupille.*  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this 
peculiar  side  of  his  artistic  character  is  £^ven  in 
his  fSsmous  sonata  *  II  Trillo  del  Diavolo.*  Ac- 
cor^Ung  to  Lalande  ('  Voyage  d'un  Francais  en 
Italic  1765  et  66,*  torn.  8)  Tartini  himself  used 
to  relate  the  circumstances  under  which  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  this  singularly  fine  piece,  in 
the  following  manner:  '  One  night  I  dreamt  that 
I  had  made  a  bargain  with  the  devil  for  my  soul. 
Everything  went  at  my  command, — ^my  novel 
servant  anticipated  every  one  of  my  wishes.  Then 
the  idea  struck  me  to  hand  him  my  fiddle  and  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  it.  But  how  great 
was  my  astonishment  when  I  heard  him  play 
with  consummate  skill  a  sonata  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  surpassed  the  boldest  flight  of  my 
imagination.  I  felt  enraptured,  tranq)orted,  en- 
chanted; my  breath  was  taken  away;  and  I 
awoke.  Seizing  my  violin  I  tried  to  retain  the 
sounds  I  had  heaid.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
piece  I  then  composed,  the  DeviVs  Sonata, 
although  the  beat  I  ever  wrote,  how  fiir  below  the 
one  I  had  heard  in  my  dream  I' 

The  number  of  his  compositions  is  enormous. 
F^tis  enumerates  over  50  Sonatas  with  bass,  18 
Concertos  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  orches- 
tra, and  a  Trio  for  a  violins  and  bass,  all  which 
were  published  in  various  editions  at  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Amsterdam.  In  addition  to  these  a 
large  number  of  works  exist  in  MS.  Gerber 
speaks  of  over  aoo  violin  concertos,  F^tis  of  48 
unpublished  sonatas  and  127  concertos.  He  also 
composed  a  Miserere,  which  was  performed  during 
Holy  Week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  year  1 768 ; 
but  according  to  F^tis  this  was  a  work  of  little 
importance  and  has  never  been  performed  again. 
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It  remains  to  speak  of  Tartini's  writings  on 
the  theory  of  music.  During  his  stay  at  Ancona, 
probably  in  17 16,  he  discovered  the  fact  that,  in 
sounding  double  stops,  a  third  or  combination- 
sound  was  produced.  He  was  not  content  to 
utilise  this  observation  by  making  the  appear- 
ance of  this  third  note  a  criterion  of  the  pinfect 
intonation  of  double  stops  (which  do  not  produce 
it  at  all  unless  taken  with  the  most  absolute 
correctness),  but  he  tried  to  solve  the  scientific 
problem  underlying  the  phenomenon.  In  the 
then  undeveloped  state  of  acoustics  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  succeed.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
was  insufficient  for  the  task.  At  any  rate  he 
wrote  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
theory  of  musical  science  generally,  and  on  the 
phenomenon  of  a  third  sound  in  particular,  un- 
der the  title  *Trattato  di  Musica  seoondo  la 
vera scienza  dell'  Armenia'  (Padua,  1754).  His 
theories  were  attacked  in  a  number  of  pamph- 
lets, amongst  them  one  by  J.  J.  Bousseau. 
In  1767  he  published  a  second  book, '  Dei  prin- 
dpii  dell'  Aimonia  Musicale  oontenuta  nel 
diatonico  genere,*  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
he  wrote  a  third  one  on  the  mathematics  of  music, 
*  Delle  ragioni  e  delle  proporxioni,'  whidi  how- 
ever has  never  been  published  and  appears  to  be 
lost.  Hie  absolute  value  of  Tartini's  theoretical 
writings  is  probably  not  great,  but  there  remains 
the  fisct,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  an  interest- 
ing acoustical  phenomenon  which  only  the  ad- 
vanced scientific  knowledge  of  our  days  has 
been  able  to  explain  (Helmnoltx) — a  feet  which, 
coupled  with  lus  serious  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem,  speaks  much  for  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  versatility  of  mind. 

Finally  he  wrote,  under  the  title '  Trattato  delle 
appogiature  si  asoendenti  che  discendenti  per  il 
violino,*  etc.,  a  little  work  on  the  execution  and 
employment  of  the  various  kinds  of  shakes,  mor- 
dents, cadensas,  etc.  As  giving  an  authentic 
explanation  and  direction  for  the  execution  of 
these  ornaments  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
classical  Italian  school,  this  work  is  most  interest- 
ing. It  appears  that  it  has  never  been  published 
in  Italian,  but  a  French  translation  exists,  under 
the  title  'IVait^  dee  agr&nens  de  la  Musique, 
compost  par  le  cA^bre  Giuseppe  Tartini  k  Padoue, 
et  traduit  par  le  Sisr.  P.  Denis.  A  Paris  chez 
M.  de  la  Chevardier.^^  .     [P.D.] 

TASKIN,  Pascal,  celebrated  instrument- 
maker,  and  head  of  a  family  of  musicians,  bom 
1 733,  at  Theux  in  the  province  of  li^,  migrated 
early  to  Paris,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Etienne 
Blanchet,  the  best  French  davecin-maker  of  the 
period.  Succeeding  eventually  to  the  business, 
he  improved  the  tone  of  his  spinets  and  harpsi- 
chords, by  substituting  slips  of  leather  for  the 
crowquills  then  in  use  in  the  jacks  (1768).  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  37  a.]  In  1772  Louis  XV.  offoed  him 
the  post  of  Keeper  of  the  Musical  Instruments 
and  the  Chapel  Boyal,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

1  The  writer  of  this  irtlele  hM  to  •oknowledge  his  ohUgftUon* 
formaeh  valuible  InformatloD  contained  In  WHlelemkjIbocA  'Die 
VtoUne  and  Um  Melilar.' 
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Chiquelier,  but  the  life  at  YenailleB  would  not 
bftve  suited  the  inventor,  who  wished  to  be  at 
liberty  to  continue  his  experiments,  and  he 
eotitriyed  to  get  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Pascal 
Joseph,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Having^  thus 
ancoeeded  in  preserving  his  independence  with- 
out forfisiting  the  royal  favour,  he  was  shortly 
after  elected  an  acting  member  of  the  corporation 
of  musical  instrument-makers  (1775).  He  was 
brought  more  before  the  public  by  a  piano  made 
for  Uie  Princess  Victoire  in  the  shape  of  our 
present  '  grands,'  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in 
kVaoce.  Other  inventions  were  for  using  a  single 
string  doubled  round  the  pin  in  his  two-stringed 
pianos,  working  the  pedal  by  the  foot  instead  of 
by  the  knee,  and  the  *  Armandine*  (1789)  called 
after  MUe.  Armand,  a  pupil  of  his  niece,  who  be- 
came an  ezoellent  nnger  at  the  Op^ra  and  the 
Opdra  Comique.  This  fine  instrument,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  i»  like 
a  grand  piano  without  a  keyboard,  and  with  gut- 
strings,  and  is  therefore  a  cross  between  the  harp 
and  Uie  psaltery.  Other  specimens  of  his  manu- 
facture are  the  harpsicboi^  with  two  keyboards 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette  and  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  pretty  instrument  in 
the  possession  of  the  distinguished  pianist  MUe. 
Josephine  Martin,  and  those  in  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  the  Mus^e  des  Arts  d^rati&  in  Paris. 
Pascal  Taskin  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9,  1795.  His 
nephew, 

Pascal  Joseph,^  bom  Nov.  20,  1750,  at 
Theux,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  5, 1829,  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Instruments  and  the  Chapel  Royal,  firom 
177a  to  the  Revolution,  was  his  best  pupil  and 
assistant.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Blanchet, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  dose  connection  with 
the  Conperin  family.  Of  his  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  musicians,  the  only  one  calling  for 
separate  mention  here  is  the  second  son, 

HiKBi  J08XPH,  bom  at  Versailles,  Aug.  24, 
1779,  died  in  Paris,  May  4,  185a,  learned  music 
as  a  child  from  his  moti^er,  and  so  charmed  the 
Court  by  his  singing  and  playing,  that  Louis  XVI 
made  him  a  piige  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  Later 
he  studied  music  and  composition  with  his  aunt, 
Mme.  Couperin,  a  talented  organist,  and  early 
made  his  mark  as  a  teacher,  virtuoso,  and  com- 
poser. Three  operas  were  neither  performed  nor 
engraved,  but  other  of  his  compositions  were 
published,  viz.  trios  for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  a 
caprice  for  PF.  and  violin ;  a  concerto  for  PF. 
and  orchestra;  solo-pieces  for  PF.,  and  songs. 
A  quantity  of  Masonic  songs  remained  in  MS. 
Like  his  father  he  had  four  sons ;  none  of  them 
became  musicians,  but  his  grandson  Albxavdrb 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  talent.  This  young 
singer  (bom  in  Paris,  March  8,  1853)  is  a 
thorough  musician,  has  already  created  several 
important  parts,  and  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  best  artists  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1883). 

The  writer  of  this  article,  having  had  access  to 
family  papers,  has  been  able  to  correct  the  errors 
of  previous  biographers.  [G.C.] 


1  FMto  eonftUM  tha  iiii«to  and 
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TASTO  SOLO.   Tatio  (Fr.  touehe)  means  the 

Sart  in  an  instrument  which  is  touched  to  pro- 
uce  the  note ;  in  a  keyed  instrument,  therefore, 
the  key.  *  Tasto  solo,'  the  key  alone,  is  in  old 
music  written  over  those  portions  of  tiie  bass  or 
continue  part  in  which  the  mere  notes  were  to 
be  played  by  the  accompanyist,  without  the  chords 
or  harmonies  founded  on  tiiem.  [6.] 

TATTOO^  iBappd;  ZapfengtreUh),  the  signal 
in  the  British  army  by  which  soldiers  are  brought 
to  their  quarters  at  night.  The  infontry  signal 
begins  at  ao  minutes  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  men  to  be  in  barracks,  by  the  bugles  in 
the  barrack-yard  sounding  the  *  First  Post '  or 
'  Setting  of  tiie  Watch.'  This  is  a  long  passage 
of  39  bars,  beginning  as  follows — 


.J,  „^.|jjij.r:]i^f^ 


Ull 


rtj^f 


3^ 


•leu 


r  at  r 


^ 


and  ending  with  this  impressive  phrase  :— 


if\i^^f\)-\f\lijl\ii 


This  is  succeeded  by  the  '  Rolls,'*  consisting  of 
three  strokes  by  the  big  dmm,  each  stroke  fol- 
lowed by  a  roll  on  the  side-drunks ; — 


I  H 


f 


ip: 


f 


:p=: 


f 
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The  drums  and  fifiss  then  march  up  and  down 
the  barrack-yard  playing  a  succession  of  Quick 
marches  at  choice,  till  the  hour  is  reached. 
Then  'God  save  the  Queen '  is  played,  and  the 
Tattoo  concludes  by  the  'Second  Post'  or  'Last 
Post,'  which  begins  as  follows — 


^'V'j^'V'^"^^'''^  fflr  ^ 


j^jj,**;:^/] 


rdi^^'r'.v'rc^rc^li^^ 


and  ends  like  the  'First  Post.'  The  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  their  tattoos,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 

i  The  word  b  derired  bj  Johnson  from  tho  French  tapoU$  Um$ ; 
and  Ita  orlglna.t  torm  seems  to  have  been  '  tai>-to'  (see  Count  Mane- 
fleld's  'IMieetlons  of  Warre.'  UM).  as  If  It  were  the  signal  for  the 
tai>-rooms  or  bars  of  the  canteen  to  put-to  or  dose.  Curiously 
enouch,  however,  'tap*  seems  to  be  an  aeknowledfed  term  for 
the  dram  — 'tap  of  dmm.'  Tapater  Is  probably  allied  to  the 
German  sajifm,  the  tap  of  a  ossk,  and  aajtfendniA.  the  Oetmaa 
term  for  tattoo ;  this  also  may  mean  the  striking  or  drlTlng  home 
of  the  taps  of  the  beer-barrels.  The  proverbial  expression  *  the  devUls 
tattoo*— meaning  the  noise  made  Iv  »  person  absorbed  In  thought 
drumming  with  foot  or  fingers,  seems  to  show  that  the  dram  and  not 
the  trumpet  was  the  original  Instrument  for  sounding  the  tattoo. 

a  Tor  details  see  Potter's '  Instruettons  for  the  Side  Drum.' 
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Since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  the  Zapfen- 
Btreich  in  Gennany  has  had  a  wider  meaning, 
and  is  a  sort  of  short  spirited  march  played  not 
only  by  drums  and  fifes  or  trumpets  but  by  the 
whole  band  of  the  regiment.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  a  letter  to 
Peters  (1823  ?) : — *  There  left  here  last  Saturday 
three  airs,  six  bagatelles,  and  a  tattoo,  instead 
of  a  march . . .  and  to-day  I  send  the  two  tattoos 
that  were  still  wanting  . . .  the  latter  will  do  for 
marohes.*    [See  Zaffknstreioh.]  [G.] 

TAUBERT,  Kabl  Gottfried  Wilhblm,  one 
of  those  sound  and  cultivated  artists  who 
contribute  so  much  to  the  solid  musical  repu- 
tation of  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
musician,  and  was  bom  at  Berlin  March  23, 
181 1.  Thougli  not  actually  brought  up  wiUi 
Mendelssohn  he  trod  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
same  steps,  learned  the  piano  firom  Ludwig 
Beiger,  and  composition  firom  Klein,  and  went 
through  his  course  at  the  Berlin  University 
1827-30.  He  first  appeared  as  a  PF.  player; 
in  1831  was  made  accompanyist  to  the  Court 
concerts,  and  from  that  time  his  rise  was  steady. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts,  in  1841  became  muaio>director  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  and  in  1845  Court  Kapellmeister — 
a  position  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from 
the  Opera  in  1869  with  the  title  of  Oberkapell- 
meister.  Since  that  time  he  has  conducted  the 
royal  orchestra  at  the  Court  concerts  and 
soirees,  in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself 
as  much  by  very  admirable  performances  as  by 
the  rigid  conservatism  which  has  governed  the 
programmes.  In  1875  he  was  chosen  member 
of  council  of  the  mnsi(»d  section  of  the  Academy. 
Among  his  first  compositions  were  various  snuUl 
instrumental  pieces,  and  especially  sets  of  songs. 
The  songs  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelsso^o, 
and  not  only  drew  from  him  very  warm  praise 
and  anticipation  of  future  success  (see  the  letter 
to  Devrient,  July  15,  1831),  but  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence, including  Mendelssohn's  long  letter 
of  Aug.  27,  1 83 1.  In  these  letters  Mendelssohn 
seems  to  have  put  his  finger  on  the  want  of 
strength  and  spirit  which,  with  all  his  real 
musicianlike  qualities,  his  refined  taste  and 
immense  industry,  has  prevented  Taubert  from 
writing  anything  that  will  be  remembered. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  an  enormous 
one : — 3  Psalms  and  a  Yater  unser ;  7  Operas,  of 
which  the  last,  'Macbeth/  was  produced  Nov. 
16,  1857;  Incidental  music  to  8  dramas,  in- 
eluding  <The  Tempest'  (Nov.  28, 1855) ;  4  Can- 
tatas; 294  Solo-songs,  in  52  nos.,  b^des  Duets 
and  Part-songs;  3  Symphonies  and  a  Festival- 
overture  for  full  orchestra ;  2  Trios  for  PF.  and 
strings;  3  String-quartets;  6  Sonatas  for  PF. 
and  violin ;  6  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo ;  and  a  host 
of  smaller  pieces.  The  complete  catalogue,  with 
full  details  of  Taubert*8  career,  wiU  be  found  in, 
Ledebur's '  Tonkfinstler-Lexicon  Berlins.' 
In  this  country  Taubert  is  almost  unlmown.  [G.] 

TAUDOn,  Aktoinb,  composer  of  the  modem 
French  sdiool,   bom   at  Perpignan,  Aug.   24, 


1846,  early  evinced  such  aptitude  for  music  that 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  entered  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, where  he  carried  off  successively  the  first 
prizes  for  solfeggio,  violin  (1866),  harmony  (67), 
fugue  (68),  and  finally,  after  two  years'  study  of 
composition  with  Reber,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
I  (69).  The  subject  of  the  cantata  was  'Francesca 
da  Rimini,*  and  the  prize  score  was  distinguished 
for  purity  and  elegance. 

So  &r,  no  work  of  M.  Taudou's  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  stage,  but  his  chamber-music  and 
orchestral  pieces  have  been  well  received.  These 
include  a  trio  for  flute,  alto,  and  cello;  another 
for  PF.,  violuL,  and  cello;  a  violin-concerto  played 
at  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of 
which  M.  Taudou  is  one  of  the  best  violinists ; 
a  string-quartet  in  B  minor,  often  heard  in  Paris ; 
and  for  orchestra  a  '  Marche-Ballet,*  a  *  Chant 
d'automne,'  and  a  *  Marche-Noctume.'  He  has 
published  songs  and  pieces  for  PF.,  but  a  cantata 
writt^i  for  tiie  inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Arago 
(1879)  at  Perpignan,  is  still  in  MS.  In  January 
1883  he  was  chosen  professor  of  luurmony  and 
accompaniment  at  the  Conservatoire.         [G.C  J 

TAUSCH,  Julius,  bom  April  15,  1827,  at 
Dessau,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider's. 
In  1844  ^®  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  Leip- 
zig, then  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
and  on  leaving  that  in  1846  settled  at  Diisseldorf. 
Here  he  gradually  advanced ;  on  Julius  Rietz^s 
departure  in  1847  taking  the  direction  of  the 
artists*  Liedertafel,  tod  succeeding  Schumann 
as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Society,  temporarily 
in  1853,  and  permanently  in  1855.  He  was 
associated  in  the  direction  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festivals  of  1863,  1866  (with  O.  Goldschmidt), 
1869,  1872,  and  1875.  In  the  winter, of  1878 
he  conducted  the  orchestral  concerts'  at  the 
Glasgow  Festival. 

Tausch  has  published  a  Fest-overture,  music 
to  Twelfth  Night,  various  pieces  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  solo  and 
accompanied.  His  last  publication  is  op.  17.  [G.] 

TAUSIG,  Cabl  (1841-1871),  'the  infallible, 
with  his  finders  of  steel,*  as  Liszt  described  him, 
was,  after  Liszt,  the  most  remarkable  pianist  of 
bis  time.  His  manner  of  playing  at  its  best 
was  grand,  impulsive,  and  impassioned,  yet  with- 
out a  trace  of  eccentricity.  His  tone  was  superb, 
his  touch  exquisite,  and  his  manipulative  dex- 
terity and  powers  of  endurance  such  as  to  astonish 
even  experts.  He  made  a  point  of  executing 
his  tours  de  force  with  perfect  composure,  and 
took  pains  to  hide  every  trace  of  physical  effort. 
His  x^pertoire  was  varied  and  extensive,  and  he 
was  ready  to  play  by  heart  any  representative 

Eiece  by  any  composer  of  importance  fix)m  Scar- 
ttti  to  Liszt.  A  virtuoso  par  exoeUenee,  he  was 
also  an  accomplished  musician,  familiar  with, 
scores  old  and  new,  a  master  of  instrumentation, 
a  clever  composer  and  arranger. 

Carl  TauBig  wm  bom  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  4, 
1841,  and  was  first  taught  by  his  &ther,  Aloys 
Tausig,  a  professional  pianist  of  good  repute. 
When  Carl  was  fourteen^  his  father  took  hirn  to 
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Idsst,  who  WAB  then  at  Weimar,  BURonnded  by 
a  Teiy  lemarkiible  set  of  yoimg  musicians.  1 1  w  ill 
Bii£Boe  to  mention  the  names  of  Billow,  Bronsart, 
Klindworth,  Pruckner,  ComeliuSy  Joseph  Joachim 
(ooncertmeister),  Joachim  Raff  (Liszt's  amanu- 
eosis)  to  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  musical 
things  in  the  little  Thuringian  town.  During 
the  interval  from  1 850-1 858  Weimar  was  the 
centre  of  the  'music  of  the  future.'  Uszt,  as 
<»ipeUmeist6r  in  chief,  with  a  small  staff  of  singers 
and  a  tolerable  orchestra,  had  brought  out  *  Tann- 
hanser  *  and  '  Lohengrin/  Berlioz^  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini/  Schubert's  <  Alfonso  and  Estrella,*  etc. 
He  was  composing  his  '  Po^es  symphoniques,* 
revising  his  pianoforte  works,  writing  essays  and 
artides  for  musical  papers.  Once  a  week  or  oftener 
the  pianists  met  at  the  Alte  Burg,  Liszt's  re- 
sidence, and  there  was  an  afternoon's  'lesson* 
(gratis  of  courae).  Whoever  had  anything  ready 
to  play,  played  it,  and  Liszt  found  fault  or  en- 
couraged as  the  case  might  be,  and  finally  played 
himself.  Peter  Cornelius  used  to  relate  how  loszt 
and  his  friends  were  taken  aback  when  young 
Tausig  first  sat  down  to  play.  'A  veiy  devil  of 
a  fellow,'  said  CSomelius,  *  he  dashed  into  Chopin's 
Ab  Polonaise,  and  knocked  us  clean  over  with 
the  octaves.'  From  that  day  Tausig  was  Liszt's 
fiftvourite.  He  worked  hard,  not  only  at  piano- 
forte playing,  but  at  counterpoint^  composition, 
and  instrumentation.  In  1858  he  made  his  d^ut 
in  public  at  an  orchestral  concert  conducted  by 
Billow  at  Berlin.  Opinions  were  divided.  It 
was  admitted  on.  all  hands  that  his  technical 
feats  were  phenomenal,  but  sober-minded  people 
talked  of  noise  and  rant,  and  even  those  of  more 
impulsive  temperament  who  might  have  been 
ready  to  sympathise  with  his  *  lisztian  eccen- 
tricities,' thought  he  would  play  better  when  his 
period  of  'storm  and  stress  was  over.  In  1859 
and  60  he  gave  concerts  in  various  Grerman 
towns,  making  Dresden  his  head-quarters.  In 
1 86a  he  went  to  reside  at  Vienna,  when,  in 
imitation  of  Billow's  exertions  in  Berlin,  he 
gave  orchestral  concerts  with  very  'advanced'  pro- 
grammes. These  concerts  were  but  partially  suc- 
cessful in  an  artistic  sense,  whilst  pecuniarily  they 
were  failures.  After  this,  for  some  years,  little 
was  hesrd  of  Tausig.  He  changed  his  abode 
frequently,  but  on  the  whole  led  the  quiet  life  of 
a  student.  The  '  storm  and  stress '  was  fiurly  at 
an  end  when  he  married  and  settled  in  Berlin, 
1865.  Opinions  were  now  unanimous.  Tausig  was 
hailed  as  a  master  of  the  first  order.  He  bad 
attained  self-possession,  breadth  and  dignity  of 
style,  whilst  nis  technique  was  as  'infallible '  as 
ever.  At  Berlin  he  opened  a  school, '  Schule  des 
hdheren  Clavierspiels,  and  at  intervals  gave  piano- 
finte  recitals,  of  which  his  '  Chopin  recitals  were 
the  most  successful.  He  played  at  the  principal 
Oerman  concert-institutions,  and  made  the  round 
of  the  Russian  towns.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at 
Leipzig,  July  17,  187 1. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Tausig  published  an 
Opus  I, — '  Deux  Etudes  de  Concert.'  With  this 
he  meant  to  cancel  various  compositions  of  pre- 
vious date,  some  of  which  he  was  sorry  to  see  in  | 
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the  market.  Amongst  these  latter  are  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  of  '  Das  Creisterschifl^  Sym- 
phonische  Ballade  nach  einem  Gedicht  von 
Strachwitz,  op.  i ,'  originally  written  for  orchestra ; 
and  'Reminiscences  de  Halka,  Fantaisie  de 
concert.'  A  pianoforte  concerto,  which  contains 
a  Polonaise,  and  which,  according  to  Felix  Drae- 
seke  was  originally  called  a  Phantasie,  several 
'Po^mes  symphoniques,*  etc.,  remain  in  manu- 
script. Tausig's  arrangements,  transcriptions, 
and  fingered  editions  of  standaid  works  deserve 
the  attention  of  professional  pianists.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

Wafioier :  Die  Meisteninger  von  Nttmberg,  vollstHn- 
diger  GlftvlerauBBug. 

Bach:  Toccata  und  Foge  fUr  die  Oxgel  in  D  moll: 
Ohoral-YoTspiele  fDr  die  Oiigel :  Praeluaium,  Fnge,  und 
Allegro ;  *  Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier,'  a  Mlection  of  the 
Preludes  and  Fugues,  carefully  phrased  and  fingered. 

Berlioz :  Gnomenielgen  und  Sylphentani  aua  ^La  Dam- 
nation de  Faust.' 

SdhTimann :  Bi  OontralMmdista. 

Schubert:  Andantino  undVariationen,Boiido,Marohe 
militaire,  Polonaise  m^lanoolique. 

Weber :  Aufforderungsum  Tana. 

Scarlatti :  3  Sonaten,  fastoiale,  und  Gapricoio. 

Ghopln:  Concerto  in  £  minor;  score  and  PF.  part  dis- 
creetly retouched. 

Beethoven :  6  Transcriptions  ftom  the  string  quartets, 
op.  M,  130, 131,  and  185. 

*  Kouvelles  soir^s  de  Yienne— Valses  caprices  d*aprte 
Strauss.*  1^.  (These  are  pendants  to  Lisst's  *Soir^es  de 
Yienne'  after  Schubert.) 

*Unmrische  Zigeunerweisen*  (fit  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Lisit's  *  Bhapeodies  hongroises  *). 

Glementi :  Oradus  ad  Pumassum,  a  selection  of  the 
most  useful  Studies,  with  additional  fingering  and 
▼ariantes. 

Tausig's  "Kigliche  Studien'  is  a  posthunaous 
publication,  consisting  of  ingeniously  contrived 
finger  exercises ;  among  the  many  *  Indispensables 
du  Piamste,*  it  is  one  of  the  few  really  indispens- 
able. [E.D.] 

TAVERNER,  John,  was  organist  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  (about  1530),  of 
Cardinal  (now  Christ  Church)  College,  Oxford. 
Being  associated  with  John  Frith  and  other 
favourers  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion  of  having  concealed  some  (so- 
called)  heretical  books,  but,  by  the  favour  of 
Wolsey,  was  released.  His  compositions  consist 
of  masses  and  motets,  many  of  which  are  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  Christ  Church,^ 
Oxford,  the  British  Museum,'  and  elsewhere. 
Hawkins  printed  a  3-part  motet  by  him,  'O 
splendor  glorisB,'*  and  Bumey  a  5-part  motet, 
'Dum  transisset  Sabbattmi.'  Morlev  includes 
him  among  the  eminent  musicians  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Boston  and  was  buried  there. 

Another  John  Tavbkiteb,  of  an  ancient  Nor- 
folk family,  son  of  Peter  Tavemer,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  Tavemer,  who  in  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Elizabeth  was  a  lay-preacher,  and 
in  the  latter  reign  high-sherifiT  of  Oxfordshire, 
was  bom  in  1584.  On  Nov.  17,  1610,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Gresham  College 
upon  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Clayton.  His 
autograph  copy  of  p  lectures,  part  in  Latin  and 
part  in  English,  deUvered  by  him  in  the  college 

1  17  moteto  for  8, 4.  B^  6  to1c«s. 

3  Among  Um  molt  InterMtlnc  an  perU  of  a  lf«M  for  6  Toloai, 
'  QlorU  tibl,  Trloitu.'  copied  by  Dr.  BniMy,  Add.  KB.  U.iW7. 
a  Thli  Is  BOftsd  In  tbs  OhrlM  Clitirch  Cstalosm  •• '  psrtlj  br  Tye.' 
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in  that  yeur,  is  preflerred  in  the  British  Mnaeum 
(Sloane  MSS.»  93^9).  He  sabsequently  entered 
into  Holy  Orden,  and  in  162a  b^oame  Vicar  of 
TOlingham,  Essex,  and  in  1627  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newington.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  in 
August,  1638.  [W.H.H.] 

TATLOB,  Edwabd,  was  bom  Jan.  22,  1784, 
in  Norwich,  where,  as  a  boy,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  gave  him  in- 
stroction.  Arriyed  at  manhood  he  embarked  in 
business  in  his  native  city,  but  continued  the 
practice  of  music  as  an  amateur.  He  pooiflSBed 
a  fine,  rich,  full-toned  bass  vdoe,  and  became 
not  ■  only  solo  vocalist,  but  an  active  manager 
of  the  principal  amateur  society  in  Norwich.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  establishment  in  1824 
of  the  existing  triennial  Norwich  Musical  Fes- 
tival, training  the  chorus,  engaging  the  band  and 
singers,  and  making  out  the  entire  programmes. 
In  1825  he  removed  to  London,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  relatives,  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fBssion  of  civil  engineer,  but  not  meeting  with 
success  he,  in  1826,  adopted  music  as  a  prorassbn, 
and  immediately  attained  a  good  position  as  a 
bass  singer.  In  1830  he  translated  and  adapted 
Spohr's  'Last  Judgment.'  This  led  to  an  in- 
timacy with  Spohr,  at  whose  request  he  subse- 
quently translated  and  adapted  the  oratorioB, 
'Grudfizion'  (or  'Calvary '),  1836,  and  'Fall  of 
Babylon,*  1849.  On  Oct.  94, 1837,  ^  ^^  Ap- 
pointed professor  of  music  in  Gre£am  College  in 
succession  to  B.  J.  S.  Stevens.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  Jan.  1838,  by  the  delivenr  of  tluree 
lectures,  whidi  he  subsequently  published.  His 
lectures  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  seneral  audience;  they  were 
historini  and  critical,  exoeUentiy  written,  elo- 
quentiy  read,  and  iUustrated  by  well  diosen 
extracts  from  the  works  described  effloientiy 
performed.  In  1839  ^^  published,  under  the  title 
of  'The  Vocal  School  of  Italy  in  the  i6th  century,' 
a  selection  of  28  madrigals  by  the  best  Italian 
mastersadapted  to  English  words.  He  conducted 
the  Norwich  Festivals  of  1839  and  1842.  He 
wrote  and  composed  anode  for  the  opening  of  the 
present  Gresham  College,  Nov.  2, 1 843.  in  z 844 
he  joined  James  Tnrle  in  editing  '  The  People's 
Music  Book.'  In  1845  ^^  contributed  to  'The 
British  and  Foreign  Review,*  an  article  entiUed 
•The  English  Cathedral  Service,  its  Glory,  its 
Decline^  and  its  designed  Extinction,'  a  produo- 
tion  evoked  by  some  then  pending  legislation 
connected  with  the  cathedral  institutions,  which 
attracted  great  attention,  and  was  afterwards 
reprinted  in  a  separate  form.  He  was  one  of  the 
onginatom  of  tiie  Vocal  Society  (of  which  he  was 
the  secretary),  and  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  (for  which  he  edited  PuroeU's  'King 
Arthur'),  and  the  founder  of  the  Purcell  Club. 
[See  MusiOAL  AnriQUABiAir  Sooutt,  Puboell 
Club,  and  Vooal  Sooistt.]  Besides  the  before- 
named  works  he  wrote  and  adapted  with  great 
skill  English  words  to  Mozart's  'Bequiem,' 
Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,'  Schneider's  'Sttndfluth,' 
Spohr's  'VaterUnser,'  Haydn's  'Jahresseiten,' 
and  a  very  Uoge  number  of  oompositioiis  intro- 
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duced  in  his  lectures.  He  was  for  many  years 
music  critic  to  'The  Spectator '  newspaper.  He 
died  at  Brentwood,  March  12,  1863.  His  valu- 
able library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  fol- 
lowing December.  [W.H.H.] 

TATLOB,  Fbahkldt,  alrell-known  pianoforte- 
player  and  tMcher  in  London,  bom  at  Birming- 
nam,  Feb.  5,  x  843,  began  music  at  a  very  early  age ; 
learned  the  pianoforte  under  Chas.  Flavell,  and 
the  orean  under  T.  Bedsmore,  oiganist  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  where  at  the  age  of  1 1  he  was  able 
to  take  tiie  service.  In  1859  ^®  went  to  Leipzig 
and  studied  in  the  Conservatarium  with  Sullivan, 
J.  F.  Bamett^  etc.,  under  Plaidy  and  Moseheles 
for  pianoforte,  and  Hauptmann,  Bichter,  and 
Papperitx  for  theory.  He  left  in  z86i  and  made 
some  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  had  lessons  from 
Mme.  Schumann,  and  was  in  dose  intercourse  with 
Heller,  Schulhoff,  Mme.  Viardot^  etc.  In  1862 
he  returned  to  "England,  settied  permanently  in 
London,  and  began  teaching,  and  playing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ^eb.  18,  iSoc,  etc.),  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  (Jan.  15, 60,  etc.),  as  well  as  at 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic,  Birmingham  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  organist  successively  of  Twickenham  Parish 
Church,  and  St.  Michael's,  Chester  Square.  In 
1876  he  joined  the  National  Training  School  as 
teaisher,  and  in  1889  the  Boyal  College  of  Musio 
as  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  it  President 
of  the  Academy  for  the  higher  development  of 
pianoforte-playing. 

His  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Maemillan  1879)  % 
^^n4>hatica]ly  a  '  little  book  on  a  great  subject,' 
and  a  most  useful  and  practical  book  too— has 
been  published  in  German.  He  has  also  compiled 
a  PF.  tutor  (Enoch),  and  has  edited  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  z-Z9  for  C.  Boosey.  He  has  translated 
iUchter^s  treatises  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
and  Canon  and  Fugue  (Cramer  &  Co.) ;  and  ar- 
ranged Sullivan's  Tempest  music  for  four  hands 
on  its  production.  With  all  his  gifts  as  a  player 
it  is  probably  as  a  teacher  that  his  reputation 
will  live.  nJM  attention  to  his  pupils  is  unre- 
mitting, and  his  power  of  imparting  tone,  touch, 
and  execution  to  them,  remaricable.  Gifted  with 
a  fine  musical  organisation  himself,  he  evokes 
the  intelligence  of  his  pupHs,  and  succeeds  in 
making  them  musicians  as  well  as  mere  fine 
teohniofcl  performers.  [G.*] 

TECHNIQUE  (Germ.  TeehnVc),  A  French 
term  which  has  been  adopted  in  England,  and 
which  expresses  the  mechanical  part  of  playing. 
A  player  may  be  perfect  in  technique,  and  yet 
have  neither  soul  nor  intelligence.  [G.] 

TEDESCA,  ALLA  (Italian),  'in  the  German 
style.'  <  Tedesca '  and  *  Deutsch*  are  both  derived 
firom  an  ancient  term  which  appears  in  mediseval 
Latin  as  TheoUica,  Beethoven  employs  it  twice 
in  his  published  works — in  the  first  movement  of 
op.  79,  the  Sonatina  in  G, — 

Frerto  alta  tedetea. 
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and  again  in  the  fifth  movement  of  the  Bb 
quartet  (op.  130)— 

AUa  doiuo  tede$ea,   AOtgro  a$9oi^ 

5 


ffilQ^HA^J^ 


In  a  Bagatelle,  No.  3  of  op.  119,  he  aees  the 
tflon  in  French — 'A  Tallemande,'  bat  in  thie  case 
the  piece  has  more  affinity  to  Uiie  presto  of  the 
sonatina  than  to  the  slower  movement  of  the 
danoe.  All  three  are  in  G.  The  tenn  '  tedesca,' 
njs  Bfilow,  has  reference  to  waltz  rhythm,  and 
invites  changes  of  time. — [See  Tbutschb.]      [G.] 

TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS  (Eng.  We  praiae 
Thett  0  Qod).  A  well-known  Hymn,  called  the 
Amfarosian  Hymn,  from  the  fiiot  that  tiie  poetry 
is  aacribed  by  tradition  to  S.  Ambrose  and  8. 
AngnstinCb  Hie  English  ^version,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  to  be  found  even  in  the  Book 
of  Gommon  Prayer,  a|ppean  in  the  first  of  the 
English  Flrayer-books  in  the  place  which  it  now 
oecapies.  The  cnstomofsingingTeDemn  on  great 
Ecclesiastical  Festivals,  and  occasions  of  special 
Thanksgiving;  has  for  many  centuries  been  uni- 
versal in  the  Western  Church;  and  still  pre- 
I,  both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 


$ 


And  this  droumstance^  even  more  than  the  sub- 
limity of  the  Poetry,  has  led  to  the  connection  of 
the  Hymn  with  music  of  almost  every  known 
SchooL 

The  antient  Melody  —  popularly  known  as 
the  *  Ambrosian  Te  Deum ' — is  a  very  beautiful 
one,  and  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity; 
though  it  cannot  possibfy  be  so  old  as  the  Hymn 
itself  nor  can  it  lay  any  claim  whatever  to  the 
title  by  which  it  is  popularly  desiguated,  since 
it  is  written  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Mode— f.e. 
in  Modes  III  and  IV  combined;  an  extended 
Scale  of  very  much  later  date  than  that  used  by 
S.  Ambrose.  Numerous  versions  of  this  vener- 
able Melody  are  extant,  all  bearing  more  or  less 
dear  traces  of  derivation  from  a  common  original 
which  appears  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  Whether 
or  not  this  original  was  in  the  pure  Mode  HI  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty;  but  the 
older  versions  furnish  internal  evidence  enough 
to  lead  to  a  strong  conviction  that  this  was  (he 
case,  though  we  possess  none  that  can  be  referred 
to  the  age  of  S.  Ambrose,  or  within  two  centuries 
of  it.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  the  sub- 
joined comparative  view  of  the  opening  phrases 
of  some  of  the  earliest  known  versions. 

From  the  Dodeesohordoii  of  Glananiu  (BmIUc,  1547X 
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The  trsdltlonsl  Roman  Yenkm,  from  the  Supplement  to  the  Ratlebon  Gradual. 
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Eariy  Angiiean  Yenlon,  from  Uarbede'e  *Booke  of  Common  Pxaier  noted '  (London,  xjjoX 
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In  all  these  cases,  the  music  to  the  verse  *  Te 
sternum  Patrem '  (' All  the  earth  doth  worship 
Thee ')  is  adapted,  with  very  little  change,  to  the 
succeeding  verses,  as  fur  as  'Te  eigo  quasumus ' 
('  We  thoefore  pray  Thee*),  which  verse,  in  Ga- 
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tans  onl7  does  this  gnad  ptraphrate  omit  a  character- 
la  tho  origliial-that  which  ndm  to  th«  n'Mto  JM« 


'  To  Kutyram  tanUdatm  laudat  ezerdtai.' 
'Tha  noble  anny  of  KlirtjTS  pniM  Theai* 
I  oftha  traaalator  li  Bot  known. 
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thoUc  countries,  is  sung  kneeling.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  the  phrase  adapted  to  the 
word  'Sanctus'  ('Holy'),  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, differs  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Melody.' 
As  feat,  then,  as  the  verse  '  Te  ergo  quaesumus* 
indusive,  we  find  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
believing  that  the  Music  is  as  old  as  the  text ; 
for  it  nowhere  deviates  fittm  the  pure  Third 
Mode,  as  sung  by  S.  Ambrose.    Bot>  at  the  next 


>  Xarbecka.  however,  makaa 
the  Kjng  of  Olorye.' 
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vene,  'Mtetiuk  fiM*  ('Make  Uiem  to  be  nam- 
bered*),  the  Melody  pmwon  into  the  Fourth  Mode, 


with  a  marked  allarion  to  the  Fourth  Ghregorian 
Tone,  of  which  S.  Ambrooe  knew  nothing. 
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This  phrase,  therefore^  oondusively  proTos, 
either  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  Melody  is  a 
comparatively  modem  addition  to  the  original 
form ;  or,  that  the  whole  is  of  mudh  later  date 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  We  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  first  supposition ;  but 
the  question  is  open  to  discussion  on  both  sides. 

The  beauty  oi  the  old  Melody  has  led  to  its 
frequent  adoption  as  a  Canto  fermo  for  Poly- 
phonic Masses ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  and 
alrtb  Masses — 'In  Te,  Domine,  speravi/  for  5 
voioes,  and  *Te  Deum  laudamus,'  for  6 — in 
Paleetiina's  Ninth  Book.  But  the  number  of 
Polyphonic  settings  is  less  than  that  of  many 
other  Hymns  of  £1^  inferior  interest.  The  reason 
of  this  must  be  sought  for  in  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  Plain  Ghaunt  Melody  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Boman  States.  Every  peasant 
knows  it  by  heart ;  and,  firom  time  immemorial, 
it  has  been  sung,  in  the  crowded  Boman  Churches, 
at  every  solemn  Thanksgiving  Service,  by  the 
people  of  the  city,  and  Uie  unld  inhabitants  of 
the  Campagna,  with  a  fervour  which  would  haye 
set  Polyphony  at  defiance.^  There  are,  however, 
some  very  beautlM  examples;  especially,  one 
by  Felice  Anerio,  printed  by  Proske,  in  vol.  iv.  of 
'Musica  Divina,*  from  a  MS.  in  the  Codex 
Altaemps.  Othobon.,  based  on  the  antient  Me- 
lody, and  treating  the  alternate  verses  only  of 
the  text — an  arrangement  which  would  allow 
the  people  to  take  a  fair  share  in  the  singing. 
The  'Tertius  Tomus  Musici  opens'  of  Jakob 
H&ndl  contains  another  very  fine  example,  in 
which  all  the  verses  are  set  for  two  Choirs,  which, 
however,  only  sing  alternately,  like  the  Decani 
and  Cantoris  sides  in  an  English  Cathedral. 

Our  own  Polyphonic  Composers  have  treated 
the  English  paraphrase,  in  many  instances,  very 
finely  indeed:  witness  the  settings  in  Tallis's 
and  Byrd's  Services  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  in 
Farrant*s  in  G  minor,  in  Orlando  Gibbons's  in 
F  (Ionian  Mode  transposed),  and  many  others 
too  well  known  to  need  spedfioation.  That  these 
fine  compositions  should  have  given  place  to 
others,  pertaining  to  a  School  worthily  repre- 
sented by  '  Jacluon  in  F,'  is  matter  for  very 
deep  regret.  We  may  hope  that  that  School 
is  at  lut  extinct:  but,  even  now,  the  *Te 
Deum'  of  TaUis  is  far  less  firequently  heard, 
in  most  Cathedrals,  than  the  inmieasurably  in- 
ferior 'Boyce  in  A*— one  of  the  most  popular 
settings  in  existence.  The  number  of  settings, 
fiir  Cathedral  and  Parochial  use,  by  modem  Com- 
posers, past  and  present,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  even  to  count  them.* 

1  An  ezoeedlncly  eorrapt  exeerpt  from  the  Boman  veriloo— tha 
vem  'Te  aitoniam  Patrem'— bu  long  been  popular  here,  as  the 
•  Bomaa  Chant.*  In  all  probabUttf  It  owei  Ita  Introdnetlon  to  this 
country  to  the  nal  of  wme  traveller,  who  *  pleked  It  up  by  ear.' 

*  A  ekeond  eettlng  In  the  Dortaa  mode,  and  a  third  in  F.by  TalUs. 
both  for  5  Toieee.  are  anfonunatoly  Ineompletek    [See  p.  51.1 
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It  remains  to  notice  a  third  method  of  treat- 
ment by  which  the  text  of  the  'Te  Deum 'has 
been  illustrated,  in  modem  times,  with  extra- 
ordinary success.     The  custom  of  singing  the 
Hymn  on  occasions  of  national  Thanksgiving 
naturally  led  to  the  composition  of  great  works, 
with  Orchestral  Accompaniments,  and  extended 
movements,  both  for  Solo  Voices  and  Chorus. 
Some  of  these  works  are  written  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  grand  to  place  them  on  a  level  with 
the  finest  Oratorios;  while  others  are  remark- 
able for  special  effects  connected  with  the  par- 
ticular occasion  for  which  they  were  produced. 
Among  these  last  must  be  classed  the  Compo- 
sitions for  many  Choirs,  with  Organ  and  Orches- 
tral Accompaniments,  by  Benevoli,  and  other 
Italian  Masters  of  the  17th  century,  which  were 
composed  for  special  Festivals,  and  never  after- 
wards permitted  to  see  the  light.    Sarti  wrote 
a  '  Te  JDeum '  to  Bussian  text,  by  command  of 
the  Empress   Catherine  II,  in   celebration   of 
Prince  Potemkin's  victory  at  Otchakous,  in  which 
he  introduced  fireworks  and  cannon.    Notwith- 
standing this  extreme  measure,  the  work  is  a 
fine  one ;  but  far  inferior  to  that  composed  by 
Graun,  in  1756,  by  command  of  Frederick  tho 
Great,  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Prague,, 
and  first  performed  at  Charlottenburg^  in  176a, 
at  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.    This  ia 
unquestionably  the  most  celebrated  'Te  Deum' 
ever  composed  on  the  Continent;  and  also  one 
of  the  finest.    Among  modem  Continental  set- 
tings, the  most  remarkable  is  that  by  Berlioz, 
for  two  Choirs,  with  Orchestra  and  Organ  6b- 
hligato,  of  which  he  says  that  the  Finale,  from 
'Judex  orederis,'  is  'without  doubt  his  grandest 
production.'  Of  this  work  (op.  32)  nothing  is  yet 
Known  in  England ;  but  it  was  performed  at  Bor- 
deaux, Dec.  14, 1883.   Cherubini,  in  early  youth, 
wrote  a  Te  Deum,  the  MS.  of  which  is  lost;  but, 
strangely  enough,  his  official  duties  at  the  flench 
Court  never  led  him  to  reset  the  Hymn. 

But  the  grandest  Festal  settings  of  the  '  Te 
Deum'  have  been  composed  in  England.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  that  written  by  Purcell 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694;  a  work  which  must 
at  least  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  iif 
the  School  of  the  Bestoration,  if  it  be  not^ 
indeed,  the  very  finest  production  of  that  bril- 
liant period.  As  this  work  has  already  been 
described  in  our  account  of  that  School,*  it  ia 
unnecessary  again  to  analyse  it  here.  It  is.  how- 
ever, remarkable,  not  only  as  the  first  English 
'Te  Deum'  with  Orchestral  Aooompaniments ; 
but  also  as  having  stimulated  other  English  Com- 
posers to  the  pi^uction  of  similar  works.  In 
1695,  Dr.  Blow  wrote  a  '  Te  Deum,'  with  Accom- 
paniments for  a  Violins,  a  Trumpets,  and 


s  See  ToL  tti.  pp. 
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the  exact  Orehestra  employed  by  Purcell ;  and,  not 
long  afterwards.  Dr.  Groft  produced  another  work 
of  the  nme  kind,  and  for  the  nme  Instruments. 

The  next  advance  was  a  very  important  one. 
The  first  Sacred  Music  which  Handel  com- 
posed to  English  words  whs  the  'Utrecht  Te 
Deum^*  the  MS.  of  which  is  dated  Jan.  14, 1 71  a.' 
Up  to  this  time,  Pnrcell's  Te  Deum  had  been 
annually  perfonned,  at  S.  Paul's,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  'Sons  of  Uie  Clergy/  To  assert  that 
Handel's  Te  Deum  in  any  way  resembles  it 
would  be  absurd :  but  both  manifest  too  close  an 
aflfinity  with  the  English  School  to  admit  the  poesi- 
iMlitj  of  their  reference  to  any  other;  and,  both 
natmrally  &11  into  the  same  general  form,  which 
Ibrm  Handel  must  necessarily  have  learned  in  this 
country,  and  most  probably  really  did  learn  firom 
Poroell,  whose  English  Te  Deum  was  then  the 
finest  in  existence.  The  points  in  which  the 
two  works  show  their  kinship,  are,  the  massive 
solidity  of  their  construction;  the  grave  de- 
Totional  spirit  which  pervades  them,  firom  be- 
ginning to  end ;  and  the  freedom  of  their  Subjects, 
in  whldi  the  sombre  gravity  of  true  Ecclesiastical 
Melody  is  treated  with  the  artless  simplicity  of  a 
Volksiied.  The  third — ^the  truly  national  char- 
acteristio,  and  the  common  property  of  all  our 
best  English  Composers — was,  in  Puroell's  case, 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  rich  vein  of  National  Melody  of  which 
we  are  all  so  justly  proud ;  while,  in  Handel's^ 
we  can  only  explain  it  as  the  consequence  of  a 
power  of  assimilation  which  not  only  enabled 
Idm  to  make  common  cause  with  the  School  of 
his  adoption,  but  to  make  himself  one  with  it. 
The  points  in  which  the  two  compositions  most 
prominently  difier  are,  the  more  gigantic  scale 
of  the  later  work,  and  the  fuller  devdopment  of  its 
Subjects.  In  contrapuntal  resources,  the  Utrecht 
Te  Deum  is  even  richer  than  that  with  which 
Handel  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Dettingen, 
fought  June  37,  1743;  though  the  magnificent 
FandEsre  of  Trumpets  and  Drums  which  intro- 
duces the  opening  Chorus  of  the  latter,  surpasses 
anything  ever  written  to  express  the  Thanks- 
giving of  a  whole  Nation  for  a  glorious  victory.' 

The  Dettingen  Te  Deum  represents  the  cul- 
minaung  point  of  the  festal  treatment  to  which 
the  Ambrosian  Hymn  has  hitherto  been  sub- 
jected. A  fine  modem  English  setting  is  Sul- 
livan's, for  Solos,  Chorus,  and  OrchesUa,  com- 
posed to  celebrate  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  A 
more  recent  one  is  Macfiurren's  (i  884).    [W.S.B.] 

TELEliANN,  Gbobo  Philipp,  German  com- 
pn«er,  son  of  a  clergyman,  bom  at  Magdeburg 
March  14,  168 1,  and  educated  there  and  at 
Hildesheim.  He  receiycxi  no  regular  musical 
training,  but  by  diligently  studying  the  scores 
of  the  great  masters — ^he  mentions  in  particular 
LuUy  and  Cainpra  —  made  himself  master  of 
the  science  of  music.    In  1700  he  went  to  the 

I  Old  StyUr.  reprawntlBg  Jaa.  14. 1713^  MoonUns  to  our  pnaent 
nod«  of  raekonioff . 

t  ftor  an  Mooont  of  the  euriooi  work  yrhldb,  of  late  yesn,  hM  been 
w  fra«|u«nt1y  quoted  Id  eonneettoo  with  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  we 
mart  reler  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Uuo,  Don  Vuamouoo, 
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university  of  Leipzig,  and  while  carrying  on  his 
studies  in  languages  and  science,  became  organist 
of  the  Neukiiche.  and  founded  a  society  among 
the  students,  called  'Collegium  musicum.'  In 
1704  he  became  Capellmeister  to  a  Prince  Prom- 
nitz  at  Sorau,  in  1708  Concertmdster,  and  then 
Capellmeister,  at  Eisenach,  and,  still  retaining 
this  post,  became  Musikdirector  of  tiie  Church 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  of  a  society  called  '  Frau- 
enstein'  at  Frankfort  in  1711,  and  also  Capell- 
meister to  the  Prince  of  Bayreuth.  In  1721  he 
was  appointed  Cantor  of  the  Johanneum,  and 
Musikdirector  of  the  principal  church  at  Ham- 
burg, posts  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He 
made  good  musical  use  of  repeated  tours  to 
Berlin,  and  other  places  of  musical  repute,  and 
his  style  was  permanently  affected  by  a  visit  of 
some  length  to  Paris  in  1737,  when  he  became 
strongly  imbued  with  French  ideas  and  taste. 
He  died  June  35,  1767. 

Telemann,  like  his  contemporaries  Matheson 
and  Keiser,  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
EEambuig  school  in  its  prime  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  In  his  own  day  he  was 
placed  with  Hasse  and  Graun  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank,  but  the  verdict  of  posterity  has 
been  less  &vourable.  With  all  h&  undoubted 
ability  he  originated  nothing,  but  was  content 
to  follow  the  tracks  laid  down  by  the  old  con- 
trapuntal school  of  organists,  whose  ideas  and 
forms  he  adopted  without  chuige.  His  fertility 
was  so  marvellous  that  he  could  not  even  reckon 
up  his  own  compositions;  indeed  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  was  ever  equalled  in  this  respect. 
He  was  a  highly-skilled  contrapuntist,  and  had, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  great  productive- 
ness, a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  received  forms 
of  composition.  Handel,  who  knew  him  well, 
said  that  he  could  write  a  motet  in  8  parts 
as  easily  as  any  one  else  could  write  a  letter, 
and  Schumann  quotes  an  expression  of  his  to 
the  effect  that  *a  proper  composer  should  be 
able  to  set  a  placard  to  'music':  but  these 
advantages  were  neutralised  by  his  lack  of  any 
earnest  ideal,  and  by  a  fatal  facility  naturally 
inclined  to  superficiality.  He  was  over-addicted, 
even  for  his  own  day,  to  realism;  this,  though 
occasionally  effective,  especially  in  recitatives, 
concentrates  the  attention  on  mere  externals, 
and  is  opposed  to  all  depth  of  expression,  and 
consequently  to  true  art.  His  shortcomings  are 
most  patent  in  his  church  works,  which  are  of 
greater  historical  importance  than  his  operas  and 
other  music.  The  shallowness  of  the  church- 
music  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  Telemann's  influence,  al- 
though that  was  the  yery  branch  of  composition 
in  which  he  seemed  to  have  everything  in  his 
fiskvour — position,  authority,  and  industry.  But 
the  mixture  of  conventional  counterpoint  with 
Italian  opera  air,  which  constituted  his  style, 
was  not  calculated  to  oonceal  the  absence  of  any 
true  and  dignified  ideal  of  church  music.  And 
yet  he  composed  13  complete  sets  of  services 

*  *  Geeammelte  Sdirtfteo.'  B.  9B.   Compare  Bameau^  'Qu'od  me 
donne  la  Claiette  do  HoUaode.* 
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fixr  the  year,  44  Paasiont,  many  oratorioi^  in- 
nmneralide  cantatas  and  paalma,  3a  eenrioeB  for 
the  installation  of  Hamburg  clergy,  53  pieces 
called  'Gapitans-mnsik/  30  ordination  and  anni- 
versary services,  1 2  fimsral,  and  14  wedding  ser- 
vices'—all consisting  of  many  numbers  each.  Of 
his  grand  oratorios  several  were  widely  known 
and  performed,  even  after  his  death,  especially  a 
'  Panion*  to  the  well-known  words  of  Brookes  of 
Hamburg  (1716);  another,  in  3  parts  and  9 
scenes,  to  words  selected  by  himself  from  the 
Gospels  (his  best-known  work) ;  '  Der  Tag  des 
Gerlchts ';  '  Die  Tageszeiten  *  (from  Zechanah) ; 
and  the  'Tod  Jesu'  and  the  'Aufentehung 
Ohristi,'  both  by  Ramler  (1730  and  1757).  To 
these  must  be  added  40  operas  for  Hamburg, 
Eisenach,  and  Bayreuth,  and  an  enormous  mass 
of  vocal  And  instrumental  music  of  all  kinds, 
including  no  less  than  600  overtures  In  the 
French  style.  Many  of  his  compositions  were 
pubUshed,  and  he  even  found  time  to  engrave 
several  himself;  Gerber  ('Lexicon,'  ii.  631)  gives 
a  catalogue.  He  also  wrote  an  autobiography, 
printed  m  Matheeon's  '  Ehrenpforte*  and  '  Gren- 
eralbasB-schule'  (1731,  p.  168).  A  fine  chorus 
for  a  choirs  is  given  in  Bocblitz's  Sammlung,  and 
HullaVs  Vocal  Scores.  Others  will  be  found  in 
Winterfeld,  and  in  a  collection — 'Beitrag  zur 
Kirchenmusik' — ^published  by  Breitkopf.  Organ 
fugues  have  been  printed  in  Komer's  'Orgel 
Virtuos.*  Very  valuable  examinations  of  his 
Church-Oantatas,  and  comparisons  between  them 
and  those  of  Bach,  will  be  found  in  Spitta's 
'  Bach  *  (TransL  i.  490  etc.)  [A.M.] 

TELLEFSEN,  Thomab  Dtkb  Aolakd,  a 
Norwegian  musicUn,  bom  at  Dronthjem  Nov.  26, 
1823,  And  probably  named  after  the  well-known 
M.P.  for  North  Devon,  who  was  much  in  the  habit 
of  travelling  in  Norway— was  a  pupil  of  Chopin, 
and  first  came  to  England  with  his  master  in 
1848.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  this 
country,  had  many  pupils,  and  used  to  nve  con- 
certs, at  one  of  wliich  he  was  assisted  by  Madame 
Lind-Goldschmidt.  He  edited  a  coUection  of 
Chopin's  PF.  works  (Paris,  Bichault),  and  was 
interesting  chiefly  from  his  intimate  connexion 
with  that  remarkable  composer  and  player, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  playing 
was  a  good  representation  of  Chopin's.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  Oct.  1874.  [G.] 

TELL-TALE.  A  simple  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  giving  information  to  an  organ- 
blower  (and  sometimes  also  to  an  organist)  as 
to  the  amount  of  wind  contained  in  the  bellows. 
A  piece  of  string  is  fixed  by  one  end  to  the 
top  board  of  the  bellows  and  carried  over  a  pul* 
ley;  a  small  metal  weight  is  attached  to  the 
other  end  of  the  string.  As  the  bellows  rise 
the  weight  descends,  as  they  sink  the  weight 
ascends ;  and  the  words '  Full '  and '  Empty '  mark 
the  limits  of  the  journey  down  and  up.      [J.S.] 

TEMPERAMENT  (Fr.  Temperament;  Ger. 
Temperatur ;  oomp.  Ital.  temperare,  to  tune)  is 
the  name  given  to  various  methods  of  Tdmiko, 
in  which  certain  of  the  consonant  intervals, 
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chiefly  the  Fifth  and  Major  Third,  are  inten- 
tionally made  more  or  leas  fslse  or  imperfect; 
that  is  to  say,  either  sharper  or  flatter  than 
exact  consonance  would  require.  If,  on  the  oon- 
trarr,  all  the  consonant  intervals  are  made  per- 
fectly smooth  and  pure,  so  as  to  give  no  Beats 
(see  Appendix),  the  tuning  is  then  called  Just 
Intonation. 

When  a  piece  of  music  containing  much 
change  of  key  is  executed  in  just  intonation,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  notes  employed  in  each 
Octave  is  considerable,  and  that  the  difference 
of  pitch  between  them  is,  in  many  oases,  com- 
paratively minute.  Yet,  however  great  the 
number  of  notes  may  be,  and  however  small 
the  intervals  which  separate  them,  all  these 
notes  can  be  correctly  produced  by  the  voice; 
as  they  may  be  derived  from  a  few  elementary 
intervals,  namely  the  Octave,  Fifth,  Major 
Third,  and  Harmonic  Seventh.^  Instruments 
like  the  violin  and  the  trombone  are  also  suit- 
able for  the  employment  of  just  intonation; 
because,  in  these  cases,  the  player  can  modify 
the  pitdi  of  each  note  at  pleasure,  being  guided 
by  his  sense  of  key-relation.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  instruments  whose  tones  are  fixed, 
such  as  the  pianoforte,  organ,  and  harmonium. 
Here  the  precise  pitch  of  each  note  does  not 
depend  on  the  player,  but  is  settled  for  him 
beforehand  by  the  tuner.  Hence,  in  these  in- 
struments, the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  is 
limited,  and  cannot  furnish  all  the  varieties  of 
pitch  required  in  just  intoni^tion.  A  few  scales 
may,  indeed,  be  tuned  perfectly ;  but  if  so,  cer- 
tain notes  which  belong  to  other  scales  will  be 
missing.  Compromise  then  becomes  a  mechani- 
cal necessity;  and  it  is  found  that  by  putting 
most  of  the  consonant  intervals,  except  the  Oc- 
tave, slightly  out  of  tune,  the  number  of  notes 
required  in  modulation  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced, without  too  much  offence  to  the  ear. 
This  mode  of  tuning  is  called  Tempsbambnt, 
and  is  now  usually  applied  to  all  instruments 
with  fixed  tones.  And  although  voices,  violins, 
and  trombones  naturally  have  no  need  of  tem- 
perament, they  must  all  conform  to  the  intona- 
tion of  any  tempered  instrument  which  is  played 
in  concert  with  them. 

We  shall  omit  from  the  present  article  all  re- 
ference to  the  arithmetical  treatment  of  tempera- 
ment, and  simply  deal  with  its  physical  and 
audible  effects.  We  shall  describe  the  means 
by  which  any  student  may  obtain  for  himself 
a  practical  kaowledge  of  the  subject,  and  point 
out  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  know- 
ledge will  probably  lead  him.'  The  first  and 
most  important  thing  is  to  learn  by  experience  the 
effect  of  temperament  on  the  quality  of  musical 
chords.    To  carry  out  this  study  properly  it  is  ne- 

1  Some  thaoilsta  exclude  tho  Hannonlc  Serdnth  from  the  list  of 
elementaiy  Interrali.  but  It  Is  oftao  heud  In  DOMOompMiled  vooal 
bannony.   See  below,  p.  77  a. 

s  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  sultf  ect  more  In  detail  may  oonsult  :— 
(1)  Bosanqnei. '  Xlementary  Treatise  on  Musical  Interrals  and  Tem- 
perament' (Maemlllan) :  (8)  Helmbolts,  *  Sensations  of  Tone.'  chap- 
ters ziv.  to  ZTlL ;  and  Bilis's  Appendix  xlx.  sections  A  to  O.  tables  i.  to 
vl. :  (8>  Perronet  Thompson. '  On  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Just 
Intonation ' :  (4)  Woolbouse.  *  Xssiy  on  Musical  Intervals.' 
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to  have  ad  inBtrament  whioh  is  capable  of 
prodDomg  all  the  combinations  of  notes  used  in 
Mimonyy  of  sustaining  the  sound  as  long  as  may 
be  desired,  and  of  distinguishing  clearly  between 
joit  and  tempered  intonation.  These  conditions 
are  not  folfiUed  by  the  pianoforte ;  for,  owing  to 
the  wft  quality  of  its  tones,  and  the  quickness 
vith  wbioh  they  die  away,  it  does  not  make  the 
eflects  of  temperament  acutely  felt.  The  organ 
is  more  nielul  for  the  purpose,  since  its  full  and 
sustained  tones,  especially  in  the  reed  stops,  en- 
able the  ear  to  perceive  differences  of  tuning 
with  greater  facility.  The  hannoniom  is  superior 
even  to  the  organ  for  illustrating  errors  of  in- 
tonation, bei^g  less  troublesome  to  tune  and  less 
liable  to  alter  in  pitch  irom  variation  of  tempera- 
ture or  lapse  of  tfane. 

By  playing  a  few  chords  on  an  ordinary  har- 
momum  and  listening  carefully  to  the  effect^  the 
student  will  perceive  that  in  the  usual  mode  of 
tuning,  caUed  Equal  Temperament,  only  one 
consonant  interval  has  a  smooth  and  continuous 
sound,  namely  the  Octave.  All  the  others  are  in- 
terrupted by  heaU,  that  is  to  say,  by  regularly 
recurring  throbs  or  pulsations,  which  mark  the 
deviation  from  exact  cansonanoe.  For  example^ 
the  fifth  and  Fourth,  ss  at  (x),  are  each  made 
to  give  about  one  beat  per  second.  This  error 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  notice,  but  in 
the  Thiras  and  Sixths  the  case  Ib  very  different. 
The  Major  Third,  as  at  (y),  gives  nearly  twelve 
beats  per  second :  these  are  ratiier  strong  and  dis- 
tinct, and  become  still  harsher  if  the  interval 
is  extended  to  a  Tenth  or  a  Seventeenth.  The 
Major  Sixth,  as  at  (z),  gives  about  ten  beats  per 
second,  whidi  are  so  violent,  that  this  interval 
in  its  tempered  form  barely  escapes  being  reckoned 
as  a  dissonance. 


(*) 


Or) 


(«) 


•^  '  ^  '  >J  ' 


The  Difference-Tones  resulting  from  these  tem- 
pered chords  are  also  thrown  very  much  out  of 
tune,  and,  even  when  too  fiur  apart  to  beat,  still 
produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  especially  on  the 
organ  and  theharmomum.  fRsauLTAifT  Tones.] 
The  degree  of  harshness  arising  from  this  source 
varies  with  the  distribution  of  the  notes;  the 
worst  results  being  produced  by  chords  of  the 
following  types'- 


3 
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By  playing  these  examples,  the  student  will 
obtMn  some  idea  of  the  alteration  which  chords 
undergo  in  equal  temperament.  To  understand 
it  thoroughly,  he  should  try  the  following  simple 
experiment.  '  Take  an  ordinary  harmonium  and 
tune  two  chords  perfect  on  it.  One  is  scarcely 
enough  for  comparison.  To  tune  the  triad  of 
C  major,  first  raise  the  G  a  very  little,  by  scraping 
the  end  of  the  reed,  till  the  Fifth,  C— G,  is  dead 
in  tune.    Then  flatten  the  Third  £,  by  scraping 


the  shank,  till  the  triad  0— E— G  is  dead  in 
tune.  Then  flatten  F  till  F— 0  is  perfect,  and 
A  till  F — A — C  is  perfect.  The  notes  used  are 
easily  restored  by  tuning  to  their  Octaves. 
The  pure  chords  obtained  by  the  above  process 
ofler  a  remarkable  contrast  to  any  other  diords 
on  the  instrument.*^  It  is  only  by  making  one- 
self practically  fomiliar  with  these  foots,  that  the 
nature  of  temperament  can  be  clearly  understood, 
and  its  effects  in  the  orchestra  or  in  accompanied 
singing,  properly  appreciated. 

Against  its  defects,  equal  temperament  has 
one  great  advantage  which  specially  adapts  it  to 
instraments  with  fixed  tones,  namely  its  extreme 
simplicity  firom  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  It 
is  the  only  system  of  tuning  which  is  complete 
with  twlve  notes  to  the  Octave.  This  result  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  start 
from  any  note  on  the  keyboard  (say  Gb),  and 
proceed  along  a  series  of  twelve  (tempered)  fifths 
upwards  and  seven  Octaves  downwards,  thus^ 


we  come  to  a  note  (F|)  identical  with  our  original 
one  (Gb).  But  this  identity  is  only  arrived  at 
by  each  Fifth  being  tuned  somewhat  too  flat  for 
exact  consonance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Fifths 
were  tuned  perfect,  the  last  note  of  the  series 
(F|)  would  DO  sharper  than  the  first  note  (Gb) 
by  a  small  interval  called  the  <  Comma  of  Pytha* 

§»ras,*  which  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  Semitone, 
ence  in  equal  temperament,  each  Fifth  ought 
to  be  made  flat  by  one-twelfth  of  this  Comma; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
practically,  and  the  error  is  always  found  to  be 
greater  in  some  Fifths  than  in  others.  If  the 
theoretic  conditions  which  the  name  'equal 
temperament'  implies,  could  be  realised  in  the 
tunmg  of  instruments,  the  Octave  would  be 
eguaUff  divided  into  twdve  Semitones,  six  Tones, 
or  three  Major  Thirds.  Perfect  aocuracy,  in- 
deed, is  impossible  even  with  the  best-trained 
ears,  but  the  following  rule,  g^ven  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
is  much  less  variable  in  its  results  than  the  or- 
dinary process  of  guesswork.  It  is  tlus : — *  make 
all  the  Fifths  which  lie  entirely  within  the 
Octave  middle  d'  to  treble  d"  beat  onee  per  second ; 
and  make  those  which  have  their  upper  notes 
above  treble  (/'  beat  three  times  in  two  seconds. 
Keeping  the  Fifth  treble  /'  and  treble  d"  to  the 
lasti  it  should  beat  onee  in  between  one  and  two 
seconds.* '  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  much 
rougher  approximations  are  found  sufficient. 

The  present  system  of  tuning,  by  equal  tem- 
perament, was  introduced  into  England  at  a 
comparatively  recent    date.     In  1854  organs 

1  BoMoquet, '  TaaperuBflnt,'  p.  C  i  lUd.  |».  8^ 
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built  and  tuned  by  this  method  were  sent  oat 
for  the  first  time  by  Meesrs.  Gray  &  Davison, 
Walker,  and  Willis.  1854  is  therefore  the  date 
of  its  definite  adoption  as  the  trade  usage  in 
England,  lliere  was  no  equally  tempered  organ 
of  Inglish  make  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ; 
and  before  that  time  the  present  system  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  in  a  few  isolated  cases^ 
as  in  the  organ  of  S.  Niohblas,  Newoastle-upon- 
I^e,  whioh  was  retuned  in  184a.  For  the 
pianoforte  equal  temperament  came  into  use 
somewhat  earlier  than  for  the  organ.  It  was 
introduoed  into  the  works  of  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  about  1846.  In  Franoe  the  change  had 
already  taken  place,  for  M.  Aiistide  Oavaill^ 
GoU  states  that  since  1835  he  has  consistently 
laboured  to  carry  out  the  equal  principle  in  the 
tuning  of  his  oigans.^  What  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  temperament  in  Grermany,  seems 
to  show  that  the  new  tuning  was  employed  there 
at  a  still  earlier  date,  but  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  equidly  tuned  organs  had  not 
become  general  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mozart 
(died  1 791).  Emanuel  Bach  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  musician  who  advocated  in  a  prominent 
manner  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament* 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  imusual  in 
his  day.'  His  father  is  also  said  to  have  en- 
ployed  this  system  on  his  own  davichord  and 
harpsichord:  but  even  his  authority  was  not 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  his  oontemporaxy 
Silbermann,  the  famous  organ-builder  (1683- 
1753).  An  earlier  builder,  Schnitger,  is  said  to 
have  used  something  approaching  it  in  the  organ 
built  by  him  about  1688-93,  in  the  S.  Jacob! 
Church  at  Hamburg.  Before  that  time  the  sys- 
tem appears  to  have  had  hardly  more  than  a 
theoretic  existence  in  Europe.' 

The  mode  of  tuning  which  prevailed  before 
the  introduction  of  equal  temperament,  is  called 
the  Meantone  System.*  It  has  hardly  yet  died 
out  in  England,  for  it  may  still  be  heard  on 
a  few  organs  in  country  churches.  According 
to  Don  B.  Yniguez,  organist  of  Seville  Cathedral, 
the  meantone  system  is  generally  maintained  on 
Spanish  organs,  even  at  the  present  day.'  Till 
about  a  century  ago,  this  tuning,  or  a  oloselv 
allied  variety,  was  almost  univeruUy  employed, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
invented  by  the  Spanish  musician  Salinas,  who 
was  bom  at  Burgos  in  15 13,  lived  for  many 
yean  in  Italy,  and  died  at  &ilamanca  in  1590.' 
On  account  of  its  historical  interest^  as  wdl  as 
its  intrinsic  merits,  the  meantone  system  requires 
a  short  explanation.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  equal  temperament  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison, and  to  measure  the  meantone  intervals 
by  the  number  of  equal  Semitones  they  contain. 

1  Ellla.  In  '  Nttnra'  for  Am .  8^  U78,  i>.  888. 

s  C.  F.  E.  Baoh.  'Venach  dbor  dto  wahn  Art  dM  OUtTter  ni 
■PMm,  Blalaltoi^  net.  14 ;  pnbUilMd  178B. 

s  xnii,  'Olnmjot  Moiloal  Pltoh.'  In  JooiimI  of  8oole<7  of  Art^ 
lUreh  6  and  April  1^  1880.  and  Jan.  7. 1881.  Vhmi  theaa  ralnaUe 
papan  many  of  the  bola  itvan  In  tlM  fast  liava  baan  darirad. 

*  OtharwlM  Maaotonle ;  to  called  beoanaa  In  thli  toning  the  Ton* 
b  a  m«a»  between  the  M^Jor  and  the  Miner  TOnoa  of  Juit  Intonation ; 
orhalfaMijorThlrd.   See  it.  79k 

•  The  inrentlon  of  ihla  temperament  haa  also  been  attributed  to 
Zarlino  and  to  Qoido  d'Aiecao. 
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The  relations  of  the  two  systems  may  therefore 
be  described  as  follows. 

If  we  start  fix>m  say  D  on  the  keyboaid, 
and  proceed  along  a  series  of  four  equal  tempera- 
ment Fifths  upwards  and  two  Octaves  down- 
wards, thus — 


J  JJjJjjjiji 


we  arrive  at  a  note  (F|)  which  we  employ  as 
the  Major  Third  of  our  original  note  (D).  This 
tempered  interval  (D — F|)  is  too  sharp  for  ex- 
act consonance  by  neariy  one-seventh  of  a  Semi- 
tone ;  but  if  we  make  these  Fifths  flatter  than 
they  would  be  in  equal  temperament,  then  the 
interval  D— F|  will  approach  the  perfect  Major 
Third.  We  may  thus  obtain  a  number  of  systema 
of  tuning  aocoiding  to  the  precise  amount  of 
flattening  we  choose  to  assign  to  the  Fifth.  Of 
this  class  the  most  important  is  the  Meantone 
System,  which  is  tuned  according  to  the  following 
rule.  First,  make  the  Major  Third  (say  D— F|) 
perfect;  then  make  all  the  intermediate  Fifths 
(P— A— E—B-Fl)  equally  flat  by  trial.  After 
a  little  practice  this  can  be  done  by  mere  estima- 
tion of  the  ear ;  but  if  very  accurate  results  are 
desired,  the  following  method  may  be  used.  A 
set  of  tuning  forks  should  be  made  (say  at  French 
pitch)  giving  ^  —  360.3,  {f  »  3^9*^'  ^  "■  »90-9t 
^ ""  435  vibrations  per  second.  The  notes  c,  ff, 
<f  ,  a^,  of  the  instrument  should  be  tuned  in  unison 
with  the  forks,  and  all  other  notes  can  be  ob- 
tained by  perfect  Major  Thirds  and  perfect 
Octaves  above  or  below  these. 

There  is  one  difficulty  ooimected  with  the  use 
of  the  meantone  system,  namely  that  it  requires 
more  than  twelve  notes  to  the  Octave,  in  order 
to  enable  the  player  to  modulate  into  any  given 
key.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  system ; 
for  as  twelve  meantone  Fifths  fall  short  of  seven 
Octaves,  the  same  sound  cannot  serve  both  for 
Gb  and  for  F|.  Hence  if  we  tune  the  following 
series  of  meantone  Fifths 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-P-A-E-B-Ff-C|-G| 
on  the  piano,  or  on  any  other  instrument  with 
twelve  notes  to  the  Octave^,  we  shall  have  only 
six  Major  scales  (Bb,  F,  C,  G,  D,  A),  and  three 
Minor  scales  (G,  D,  A).  When  the  remoter  keys 
are  required,  the  player  has  to  strike  G|  instead 
of  Ab,  or  Eb  instead  of  Df,  producing  an  intoler- 
able effect.  For  in  the  meantone  system  the  in- 
terval G|— Eb  is  sharper  than  the  perfect  Fifth 
by  nearly  one-third  of  a  Semitone,  and  Uie  four 
intervals  B— Eb,  F|— Bb,  Cf— F»  G|— 0,  are 
each  sharper  than  tiie  perfect  Major  Third  by 
more  than  threesfifths  of  a  Semitone.  The 
extreme  roughness  of  these  chords  caused  them 
to  be  compared  to  the  howling  of  wolves. 
[Wolf.] 

To  get  rid  of  the  '  wolves '  many  plans  wer^ 
tried.  For  instance,  the  Gf  was  sometimes  raised 
till  it  stood  half-way  between  G  and  A ;  but  the 
result  was  unsatiBfactory,  for  the  error  thus 
avoided  in  one  place  had  to  be  distributed  else- 
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where.  This  was  called  tlie  method  of  Unequal 
Temperament^  in  which  the  notes  played  by  the 
white  keys  were  left  in  the  meantone  system, 
while  the  error  was  accamulated  on  those  played 
by  the  black  keys.  The  more  usual  scales  were 
thus  kept  tolerably  in  tune,  while  the  remote 
ones  were  all  more  or  less  fSklse.  Such  a  make- 
shift as  this  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed, 
and  the  only  purpose  it  served  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  equal  temperament. 
The  meantone  system  as  sometimes  described 
as  an  'unequal  temperament,'  but  wrongly,  since 
in  it  the  so-called  '  good  keys  *  are  all  equally 
good ;  the  '  bad  keys  *  are  simply  those  for  which 
the  necessary  notes  do  not  exist  when  the  system 
is  limited  to  twelve  notes  per  Octave.  The  de- 
lect therefore  lies  not  in  the  system  itself,  but  in 
its  application,  and  the  only  legitimate  remedy 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  notes,  and  so  pro- 
vide a  more  extended  series  of  Fifths.  This  was 
well  understood  from  the  first,  for  we  find  that 
as  early  as  the  i6th  century  many  oigans  were 
oonatructed  with  extra  notes.  ^  Salinas  tells  us 
that  he  had  himself  played  on  one  in  the  Domi- 
nican Monastery  of  ^Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence.  Similar  improvements  were  attempted 
in  England.  In  the  deed  of  sale  of  the  organ 
built  by  Father  Smith  in  1682-3  for  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  special  mention  is  uiade  of  the 
additional  notes,  which  were  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — two  of  the  black  keys  were 
divided  crosswise;  the  front  halves,  which  were 
of  the  usual  height*  playing  G  |  and  £b  ;  the  back 
ones,  which  rose  above  them,  A  b  and  Df .  About 
1865,  this  organ  was  tuned  for  the  first  time 
in  equal  temperament,  but  the  extra  keys  were 
not  removed  till  1878.  The  same  method  was 
followed  in  designing  another  organ  of  Father 
Smith's,  which  was  built  for  Durham  Cathedral 
in  1684-5,  although  the  additional  notes  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  actually  supplied  till  1691.' 
A  different  but  equally  ingenious  plan  of  con- 
trolling the  extra  notes  was  used  in  the  organ  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  London.'  Here  the  key- 
board was  of  the  ordinary  form,  without  any 
extra  keys ;  but  by  means  of  a  special  mechanism 
four  additional  notes,  Db,  Ab,  D|,  A|,  could  be 
substituted  at  pleasure  for  C|,  G|,  £b,  Bb  of  the 
usual  series.  Close  to  the  draw-stops  on  either 
side  there  was  a  handle  or  lever  working  in  a 
horizontal  cutting,  and  having  three  places  of 
rest.  When  both  handles  were  in  the  mid 
position,  tiie  series  of  notes  was  the  same  as  on 
an  ordinary  instrument,  namely 

Eb-Bb-F-C-G-D-A-E-B-F|-C|-G| ; 
but  when  the  handles  on  both  sides  were  moved 
in  the  outward  direction,  the  Eb  and  Bb  pipes 
were  shut  off,  and  the  Df  and  A$  were  brought 
into  operation.    The  use  of  this  mechanism  was 

>  Th«  extra  nocei  mmn  aometlme*  odled  'Qaviertone*.'  not  a  rery 
Mltabl*  name,  dnee  a  QaartortoiM  U  not  a  lound.  but  an  lnt«nral, 
•nl  tiM  BemltoiM  b  not  dlTldad  aqvallj  In  Uie  maantoM  ijitem. 

X  8«  Tol.  IL  p.  on,  noto. 

*  The  historr  of  this  InttmneBt  has  been  canftdly  tnTestlfated 
faf  Xr.  Alexander  J.  Xlils.  FAA.  The  fasts  (Itbd  In  the  text  were 
derived  by  him  from  a  MS.  note-book  made  bv  Mr.  Lellier  (died 
wny.  organist  of  6.  Kathertne's  (then  by  the  Tower),  and  father  of 
the  singer  Willum  LirvLia.   [See  toI.  U.  p.  U2.] 


afterwards  misunderstood ;  the  levers  were  nailed 
up  for  many  years,  and  at  last  removed  in  1848; 
but  the  tuning  remained  unaltered  till  1855, 
when  the  organ  itself  was  removed  and  a  new 
one  built  in  its  place.  The  history  of  the  old 
oigan  just  described  is  of  special  interest,  as 
bearing  on  Handel's  position  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  temperament.  Unfortunately  all 
that  we  can  now  ascertain  on  the  subject  amounts 
to  this : — that  Handel  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Hospital ;  that  he  performed  on  it  at  the  opening 
ceremony  on  May  i,  1750  ;*  and  that  it  was  still 
in  existence  in  1 785.*  We  first  hear  of  the  extra 
notes  in  1 799,*  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  original  instrument 
given  by  Handel  half  a  century  before.  Assuming 
this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  great  composer  was  not  in  favour  of 
abolishing  the  meantone  system,  but  of  remedy- 
ing the  defectiye  form  in  which  it  was  then 
employed.  His  example,  and  that  of  Father 
Smith,  found  few  imitators,  and  those  who  did 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  seem  often  to  have 
misunderstood  its  nature.''  The  difficulty  how- 
ever could  not  be  shirked ;  for  the  deyelopment 
of  modem  music  brought  the  remote  keys  more 
and  more  into  common  use ;  and  as  instruments 
continued  to  be  made  with  only  twelye  notes  per 
Octave,  the  only  possible  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
*  wolves  *  was  to  adopt  equal  temperament. 

The  long  contest  between  the  different  systems 
of  tuning  having  practically  come  to  an  end,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  what  we  have  gained 
or  lost  by  the  change.  The  chief  advantage  of 
equal  temperament  is  that  it  provides  keyed  in- 
struments with  unlimited  facility  of  modulation, 
and  places  them^  in  this  respect,  more  on  a  level 
with  the  voice,  violin  ana  trombone.  It  has 
thus  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  style  of  com- 
position and  execution  suited  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  the  only  system  of  intonation  which,  in 
concerted  music,  can  be  produced  with  the  same 
degree  of  accuracy  on  every  kind  of  instrument. 
Its  deviations  from  exact  consonance,  though 
considerable,  can  be  concealed  by  means  of  unsus- 
tained  harmony,  rapid  movement,  and  soft  quality 
of  tone,  so  that  many  ears  never  perceive  them. 
By  constantly  listening  to  the  equally  tempered 
scale,  the  ear  may  be  brought  not  only  to  tolerate 
its  intervals,  but  to  prefer  them  to  those  of  any 
other  system,  at  least  as  far  as  melody  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  proved  capable  of  being  applied 
even  to  music  of  a  high  order,  and  its  adoption 

4  Bnmnlow, '  History  and  Ol^eets  of  the  Foundling  Hocpttal.*  p.  78. 

•  Barney.  'Sketch  of  the  life  of  Handel,'  p.  98,  prefixed  to  '  Account 
of  the  Commemoration.' 

•  See  remarks  bjr  an  anonTmous  writer  In  '  The  Knropean  Maga- 
ifaie,*  for  Teh.  1799.  who.  howerer.  states  (1)  that  the  organ  with  extra 
notes  was  eel  ghran  bj  Handel,  and  (8)  that  It  was  built  under  the 
dtiectlon  of  Dr.  Bobert  Smith.  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
The  oontradietloo  between  this  writer  and  Bumey  might  be  removed 
by  supposing  that  a  new  instrument  was  boUt  between  1780  and  1799 : 
but  of  this  we  haTe  no  record.  If  the  extra  notes  were  designed  by 
Dr.  Smith.  H  must  have  been  befbre  1788.  as  he  died  in  that  year, 
aged 79.  In  1788  be  had  published  a '  Fostscript'  to  his  treatise  on 
■  Harmonics.'  reeommending  an  arrangement  of  stops  ^*hieh  a 
meantone  series  of  nineteen  notes  to  the  Octave  (Db  to  TJtJf)  could 
be  played  with  the  ordinary  keyboard.  He  had  this  plan  carried 
out  in  a  harpsichord  constructed  by  Kirkman. 

T  See  account  of  Benatus  Harris's  Invention.  Hopkins.  'The Organ,* 
in  BlmbauU's '  History  of  the  Organ,'  pp.  121. 128. 
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nifty  be  considered  an  artistio  success.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  yiew,  the  change  has  been 
highly  advantageous.  It  has  enabM  the  maker 
of  the  pianoforte  or  the  organ  to  obviate  a 
serious  imperfection  without  <Osturbing  the  tra- 
ditional structure  of  the  instrument;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  alterations  both  in  the  internal 
mechanism  and  in  the  form  of  keyboard  would 
have  been  necessary  if  musicians  bad  insisted 
that  the  '  wolves '  sJiould  be  got  rid  of  without 
aboUshing  the  old  tuning.  IVade  usage  will, 
tiierefore,  be  strongly  on  the  side  of  equal  tem- 
perament for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  meantone  system  can  only 
be  made  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  special  pur> 
poses.  Stilly  as  many  writers  have  pointed  out» 
such  a  limited  restoration  would  be  usefuL  It 
would  enable  us  to  hear  the  music  of  the  earlier 
composers  as  they  heard  it  themselves.  Hie 
ecclesiastical  compositions  of  Bach,  and  all  the 
works  of  Handel  and  his  predecessors  as  fer  back 
as  the  1 6th  century,  were  written  for  the  mean- 
tone  system.  By  pcarforming  them  in  equal  tem- 
perament we  fidl  to  realise  the  original  intention. 
This  would  not  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  old 
music  were  improved  by  our  alteration;  but  such 
is  certainly  not  the  case.  The  tuning  in  which 
the  old  composers  worked  is  far  more  haimonious 
than  that  wklch  has  replaced  it.  This  much  is 
generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  notfavour 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  meantone  system. 
They  sometimes  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Se- 
bastian Bach,  and  quote  his  approval  of  equal 
temperament  as  a  reason  why  no  other  tuning 
should  be  used.  But  in  reality  very  little  is  cer^ 
talnly  known  of  Bach's  relations  to  the  subject. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to  tune  his 
own  clavichord  and  harpsichord  equally,  though 
the  organ  still  remained  in  the  meantone  system. 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  internal  evidence. 
In  Bach's  oi:gan  works  the  remoter  keys  are 
scarcely  ever  employed,  while  no  such  restrictions 
are  observable  in  his  works  for  the  clavichord. 
With  his  preference  for  a  wide  range  of  modula- 
tion he  would  naturally  find  the  limits  of  the 
old-fashioned  meantone  organ  irritating,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  that  he  would  have  (a- 
Toured  any  tuning  which  made  all  the  keys 
available.  He  would  doubtless  have  welcomed 
any  practical  method  of  extending  the  meantone 
system ;  but  to  provide  this  was  a  task  beyond 
the  inventive  capacity  of  that  age.  His  authority, 
then,  may  fairlv  be  quoted  to  show  that  all  the 
keys  must  be  m  tune  to  the  same  degree;  but 
this  condition  can  be  realised  by  many  other 
systems  besides  temperament  when  a  sufEicient 
number  of  notes  is  provided  in  each  Octave. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  authority  alone,  we  might  quote  the  names  of 
many  musicians  of  last  century  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  both  kinds  of  temperament^  and 
whose  judgment  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Bach.  But  this  style  of  argument,  always  in- 
conclusive, will  appear  pecidiarly  out  of  place 
when  we  consider  what  changes  music  has 
passed  through  since  Bach's  day.    That  the  de- 


fects of  equal  temperament  were  not  so  notice- 
able then  as  now,  may  be  attributed  both  to  the 
different  kind  of  instrument  and  the  different 
style  of  composition  which  have  since  been  de- 
veloped. The  clavichord  which  is  said  to  have 
been  an  eepedal  favourite  with  Bach,  was  cha- 
racterised by  a  much  softer  quality  of  tone,  and 
feebler  intensity,  than  the  modem  pianoforte.^ 
Again,  oomposen  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
r^ed  for  effect  chiefly  on  vigorous  counterpoint 
or  skilful  imitation  between  Uie  various  mciodic 
parts,  and  not  on  the  thick  chords  and  sustained 
harmonies  which  have  become  so  marked  a  fei^ 
ture  in  modem  music.  Owing  to  these  changed 
conditions  the  evils  of  temperament  are  greatly 
intensified  nowadays,  and  Uie  necessity  for  some 
remedy  has  become  imperative.  There  is  but  one 
direction  in  which  an  efficient  remedy  can  be 
found,  namely  in  the  use  of  some  more  har- 
monious form  of  intonation  than  that  which  at 
present  prevails.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  an 
instroment  on  which  the  improved  syst^oiiui  of 
tuning  can  be  employed  in  an  adequate  manner, 
that  the  student  wiU  be  able  to  estimate  their 
value.  Such  an  instrument  we  will  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

If  we  wish  to  employ  any  other  system  of  tuning 
than  equal  temperament,  we  must  increase  the 
number  of  notes  per  Octave,  since  the  ordinary 
twelve  notes,  unless  tuned  equally,  are  useless  for 
anything  beyond  illustration  or  experiment.  The 
methods  used  by  Father  Smith  and  byHandel  can- 
not be  followed  nowadays.  The  ordinary  keyboard 
is  already  so  unsymmetrical,  that  the  insertion 
of  a  few  additional  black  or  white  keys  would 
make  it  almost  unplayable ;  and  the  chan^nug  of 
levers  would  be  a  troublesome  interruption  of 
the  performanoe.  The  only  way  to  bring  the 
improved  systems  of  temperament  within  the 
range  of  practical  music,  is  to  remodel  and 
simplify  the  keyboard.  'Hiis  has  been  done  in 
different  ways  by  several  inventors  of  late  years. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  of  Lon- 
don on  May  i,  1875,  an  organ  on  which  one  of 
the  stops  was  tuned  according  to  the  meantone 
system  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Bosan- 
qaet,  of  S.  John's  College,  Oxford.  The  key- 
board of  this  instroment — which  is  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museimi — is  arranged  sym- 
metrically, so  that  notes  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  always  make  Uie  same  musical 
intervaL  There  are  twelve  finger  keys  in  the 
Octave,  of  which  seven  as  usual  are  white  and 
five  black.  The  distance  across  from  any  key 
to  its  Octave,  centre  to  centre,  is  six  inches ; 
each  key  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  next  key  by 
the  space  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  As  the 
Octave  is  the  only  interval  in  which  all  systems 
of  intonation  agree,  keys  an  Octave  apart  are 
on  the  same  level  with  each  other.  The  rest 
of  the  keys  are  placed  at  various  points  higher 
or  lower  to  correspond  with  the  deviations  of 
the  pitch  of  their  notes  from  equal  temperament. 
Thus  the  6  key  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

1  BoMUiqii0t,  'TempenunaDt.'  pp.  28, 0. 
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farther  back,  and  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  G.  The  D  key  recedes  and  rises  to  the 
same  extent  relatively  to  the  G,  and  so  with 
the  rest.  After  twelve  Fifths  we  come  to  the 
Bf  key,  and  find  it  three  inches  behind  and 
one  inch  above  the  C  from  which  we  started. 
This  oblique  arrangement  enables  us  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  notes  per  Octave  without 
any  inconvenience  to  the  player.  At  the  same 
time  the  fingering  is  greatly  simplified,  for  any 
given  chord  or  scale  always  has  the  same  form 
under  the  hand,  at  whatever  actual  pitch  it  may 
be  played.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  decide  before* 
hand  on  the  exact  key-relationBhip  of  the  passage, 
as  it  will  be  played  in  the  same  manner,  what- 
ever  view  may  be  taken  of  its  analyns.  The 
advantage  of  having  thus  to  learn  only  <me  style 
of  fingering  for  the  Major  scale,  instead  of  twelve 
different  styles,  as  on  the  ordinary  keyboard,  is 
self-evident.  Chromatic  notes  are  played  accord* 
ii^  to  the  following  rule : — put  the  finger  up  for 
a  sharp  and  down  for  a  flat.  This  results  fix>m 
the  principle  on  which  the  keyboard  is  arranged, 
the  higher  keys  corresponding  to  notes  which 
are  reached  by  an  upward  series  of  Fifths,  and 
the  lower  keys  to  notes  reached  by  a  downward 
aeries.  The  following  diagram  shows  the  positions 
of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard  when  applied  to  the 
meantone  system : — 
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As  all  proposed  improvements,  either  in  music 
or  anything  elae,  are  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, we  will  here  consider  some  of  the  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  use  of  an  instrument 
such  as  we  have  just  described.  It  is  natural 
thai  the  new  form  of  keyboard  should  be  re- 
oeived  with  some  hesitation,  and  that  its  style  of 
fingering  should  be  thought  difficult ;  but  in  fisMst 
the  old  keyboard  is  &r  from  being  a  model  of 
simplicity,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reform  it,  independently  of  any  aim  at  im- 
proving the  tuning.     [See  KsT,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 


55.]  On  the  new  keyboard  the  fingering  is  of 
tiie  simplest  possible  character,  and  pennits  the 
attainment  of  any  required  rate  of  speed.  All 
desirable  combinations  lie  within  easy  grasp; 
related  notes  bein<?  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
To  prove  that  ordinary  music  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  meantone  organ,  Mr.  Bosanquet 
performed  on  it  three  of  Bnch's  preludes  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Musical  Association  already  re- 
ferred to.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing this  form  of  keyboard  with  several 
manuals,  nor  in  applying  the  same  symmetrical 
arrangement  to  a  pedal. 

The  advantage  gained  by  employing  an  im- 
proved system  of  tuning  depends  so  much  on 
the  quality  of  tone  of  the  instrument,  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  adopt  the  meantone  system  for  the  pianoforte. 
It  is  only  on  the  modem  *concert-grana*  that  the 
defects  of  equal  temperament  are  felt  to  any 
great  extent,  and  it  might  therefore  be  well  to 
construct  these  instruments  with  a  complete 
meantone  scale.  Still,  the  result  would  hardly 
be  so  satisfiictoiy  as  on  the  organ,  whether  used 
in  solo  performance  or  in  lea£ng  the  voices  of 
a  choir. 

The  last  objection  which  has  to  be  considered 
is  that  enharmonic  changes  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  impossible  in  any  system  of  tuning 
which  provides  distinct  sounds  for  Gb  and  Ff . 
This  view  is  incorrect,  as  we  shall  recognise  if 
we  enquire  what  enharmonic  changes  really  are. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  nominal^  being 
used  to  avoid  the  strange  appearance  of  remote 
keys.  Thus  in  the  '  Pro  Peccatis  *  of  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater,'  there  is  apparently  an  enhar- 
monic modulation  from  the  key  of  AQ  to  that 
ofDb. 


But  in  reality  it  is  a  chromatic  modulation 
from  Ag  to  Of,  with  no  enharmonic  element 
whatsoever.  The  passage  would  be  played  on  a 
meantone  instrument  as  follows : — 


|!fy~ih 
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It  would  be  nnnecessMy  in  general  to  tranBlate 
paasages  of  this  kind  into  correct  notation  before 
performing  them,  as  in  most  cases  the  key- 
relations  would  be  tolerably  dear,  in  whfttever 
way  they  were  written.  Should  there  be  any 
chance  of  error  in  taking  the  accidentals  literally, 
a  large  acute  or  graye  mark  might  be  drawn 
across  the  staff,  to  indicate  that  the  notes  are 
to  be  played  twelve  Fifths  higher  or  lower  than 
they  are  written.  In  the  present  instanoe,  the 
acute  mark  could  be  used. 

Sometimes  the  enharmonic  change  is  real,  and 
not  merely  a  device  of  notation.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  '  The  people  shall  hear '  in 
the  '  Israel  in  Egypt  * : — 


^^ 


-tf 


^ 
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Here  Bb  must  be  played  in  the  second  bar 
and  Af  in  the  third,  a  modulation  which  is 
rendered  easy  by  the  general  construction  of  the 
passage.  '  Enharmonic  changes  (Helmholti  re- 
marks) are  least  observed  when  they  are  made 
immediately  before  or  after  strongly  dissonant 
chords,  or  those  of  the  Diminished  Seventh. 
Such  enharmonic  changes  of  pitch  are  already 
sometimes  clearly  and  intentionally  made  by 
violinists,  and  where  they  are  suitable  even  pro- 
duce a  very  good  effect.*' 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  *  wolves '  in  the 
meantone^stem  sometimefl  restricts  the  choice 
of  notes.  Thus  in  a  passage  in  the  *Lachrymc8a* 
of  Mozart's  Requiem  :•— 


if  r^fll  I  r   il 
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the  discord  Ab — ^F — Bb — Eb  must  be  played 
exactly  as  it  is  written,  owing  to  the  Bb  and  Eb 
being  prepared.  Even  if  Gf  stood  in  the  text, 
Ab  would  be  substituted  in  performance,  as  the 
<wolf*  Gf— Eb  is  inadmissible.  All  such  dif- 
Acuities  can  be  solved  in  a  similar  way.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  to  reckon  the  great  variety 
of  chords  and  resolutions  which  are  available  in 
the  meantone  system,  but  have  no  existence  in 
equal  temperament.      Many  chromatic  chords 

1  •  SwimitoiM  of  Tom,'  p.  ftlS. 


may  have  two  or  more  forms,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :— 


each  of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the  key- 
relation  of  the  context,  or  the  effect  required  m 
the  melodic  parts.  Again,  the  Augmented  Sixth 
is  much  flatter  in  the  meantone  system  than  in 
equal  temperament,  slightly  flatter  even  than 
the  interval  called  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  When 
the  strange  impression  which  it  causes  at  first 
has  worn  off,  its  effect  is  peculiarly  smooth  and 
agreeable,  especially  in  full  chords.  It  is  also 
available  as  Dominant  Seventh,  and  may  be 
written  with  the  acute  mark  (G — /F),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ordinary  Minor  Seventh  got 
by  two  Fifths  downwards  (G— C— F). 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
fonns  of  cbords  can  only  be  settled  by  actual 
trial  on  an  instrument,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  ear,  after  full  experience  of  the  different 
modes  of  tuning,  cannot  be  set  aside  in  favour 
of  deductions  from  any  abstract  theory.  Practice 
must  first  decide  what  chord  or  progression  sounds 
best ;  and  this  being  done,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  theory  can  give  any  reasons  for 
the  ear's  decision.  In  many  cases  our  curiosity 
will  be  unsatisfied,  but  our  preference  for  one 
effect  rather  than  another  will  remain  unchanged. 
Neither  can  theory  solve  those  questions  which 
sometimes  arise  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  writing 
certain  chords.  All  questions  of  notation  can 
only  be  decided  by  playing  the  disputed  passage 
in  some  system  of  tuning  which  supplies  a  sepa- 
rate sound  for  each  symboL  The  reason  why 
Gb  and  Ff  were  not  written  in  the  same  chord 
was  a  purely  practical  one ;  these  two  signs  ori- 
ginally meant  different  sounds,  which  formed 
combinations  too  rough  for  use.  Our  notation 
having  been  formed  long  before  equal  tempera- 
ment came  into  use,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  symbols  do  not  correspond  with  the  sounds. 
But  they  correspond  exactly  with  the  mean- 
tone  scales,  and  it  is  on  this  system  of  tuning 
that  all  our  rules  of  notation  are  founded.  '  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  we  have  here 
the  original  system,  which  belongs  from  the  very 
beginning  of  modem  music  onwwd  to  our  muactd 
notation,  to  see  that  by  employing  it  we  have 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  notation ;  we  have 
the  actual  sounds  that  our  notation  conveyed  to 
Handel,  to  all  before  Bach,  and  many  after  him, 
only  cured  of  the  wolf,  whidi  was  the  consequence 
of  uieir  imperfect  methods.*' 

To  cany  out  any  system  of  temperament  con- 
sistently in  the  orchestra  is  practically  an  im- 
possible task.  Tempered  intervals  can  only  be 
produced  with  certainty  on  a  small  number  of 
the  instruments,  chiefly  the  wood-wind.  The 
brass  instruments  have  an  intonation  of  their 
own,  which  differs  widely  i^om  either  of  the 
temperaments  we  have  described.  Thus  the 
French  horn,  whose  notes  are  the  harmonics 

*  BoMoqtMl, '  Tcnpomniwt,'  p.  89. 
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ariBing  from  the  sabdiYiflian  of  a  tube,  gives  a 
Major  Thud  much  flatter  than  equal  tempera- 
ment, and  aFifthmuchaharper  than  the  meantone 
■jBtem.  [See Nods;  and Pabtial Tones.]  There 
18  neoeesarily  a  gnat  deal  of  false  harmony  when- 
ever the  brass  is  prominently  heard  in  tempered 
muaic.  Again,  the  tuning  of  the  string-quartet  is 
accomplished  by  just  Fifths  (C— G— D— A— E), 
but  as  these  instruments  have  free  intonation, 
they  can  execute  tempered  interyak  when  sup- 
ported by  the  pianoforte  or  organ.    In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  accompaniment,  both  violinists 
and  singers  seem  unable    to    produce  equally 
tempered  scales  or  chords.    This  is  prenisely 
what  might  have  been  expected  on  theoretic 
grounds,  as  the  consonant  relations  of  the  different 
notes  being  partially  lost  through  temperament, 
the  altered  intervau  would  naturally  be  difficult 
to  seize  and  render.  Fortunately,  we  have  positive 
&cts  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  deduction.    The 
subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  two 
French   savans,  MM.  Gomu   and   Mercadier.' 
Their  experiments  were  made  with  three  profes- 
sional players,  M.  Leonard  the  Belgian  violinist, 
M.  Seligmann,  violoncellist,  and  M.  Ferrand, 
violiniBt  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  besides  amateur 
players  and  singers.    The  results  showed  that  a 
wide  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  in- 
tervals employed  in  unaccompanied  melody,  and 
those  employed  in  harmony.    In  solo  perform- 
anoes,  continual  variety  of  intonation  was  ob- 
served;  the  same  pitch  was  seldom  repeated, 
and  even  the  Octave  and  the  Fifth  were  some- 
times sharpened  or  flattened.     So  &r  as  any 
regularity  could  be  traced,  the  intervals  aimed 
at  appeared  to  be  those  known  as  Pythagorean, 
of  which  the  only  consonant  ones  are  the  Octave, 
Fifth,  and  Fourth.     The  Pythagorean  Major 
Third  is  obtained  by  four  just  Fifths  up,  and  is 
consequently  so  sharp  as  to  amount  to  a  disson- 
ance.   In  melody,  a  scale  tuned  in  this  manner 
is  found  to  be  not  unpleasant,  but  it  is  impossible 
in  harmony.     This  fact  also  was  verified  by 
Gomu  and  Mercadier,  who  report  that,  in  two- 
part  harmony,  the  players  with  whom  they  ex- 
perimented invariably  produced  the  intervaU  of 
just  intonation.    The  Thirds  and  Sixths  gave 
no  beats,  and  the  Minor  Seventh  on  the  Do- 
minant was  always  taken  in  its  smoothest  form, 
namely  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  'I  have  myself  ob- 
served,' says  Helmholtz,  *  that  singers  accustomed 
to  a  pianoforte  accompaniment,  when  they  sang 
a  simple  melody  to  my  justly  intoned  harmonium, 
sang  natural  Thirds  and  Sixths,  not  tempered, 
nor  yet  Pythagorean.    I  accompanied  the  com- 
mencement of  the  melody,  and  then  paused  while 
the  singer  gave  the  Third  or  Sixth  of  the  key. 
After  he  had  given  it,  I  touched  on  the  instru- 
ment the  natural,  or  the  Pythagorean,  or  the 
tempered  interval.    The  first  was  always  in  uni- 
son with  the  singer,  the  others  gave  shrill  beats.*' 
Since,  then,  players  on  bowed  instruments  as 
well  as  singers  have  a  strong  natural  tendency 
towards  just  intervals  in  harmony,  it  is  not  dear 

1  Soe  Bllb's  Appendix  to  the  'Saowtiona  of  Tone,'  p.  787. 
1  *  Senntloos  of  Tone^' p.  MO. 
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why  their  instruction  should  be  based  on  equal 
temperament,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  recent 
times.  This  method  is  criticised  by  Helmholts 
in  the  following  words : — *  The  modem  school  of 
violin-playing,  since  the  time  of  Spohr,  aims 
espedsilly  at  producing  equally  tempered  intona- 
tion. . . .  The  sole  exception  which  they  allow  is 
for  double-stop  passages,  in  which  the  notes  have 
to  be  somewhat  differently  stopped  from  what 
they  are  when  played  alone.  But  this  exception 
is  aedsive.  In  double-stop  passages  the  indi- 
vidual player  feels  himself  responsible  for  the 
harmoniousness  of  the  interval,  and  it  lies  com- 
pletely within  his  power  to  make  it  good  or  bad. 
. . .  But  it  is  clear  that  if  individual  players  feel 
themselves  obliged  to  distinguish  the  different 
values  of  the  notes  in  the  different  consonances, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  bad  Thirds  of  the 
Pythagorean  series  of  Fifths  shoidd  be  retained 
in  quartet-playing.  Chords  of  several  parts,  exe- 
cuted by  a  quartet,  often  sound  very  ill,  even  when 
each  one  of  the  performers  ia  an  excellent  solo 
player;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  quartets 
are  played  by  finely  cultivated  artists,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  any  £ftlse  consonances.  To  my 
mind  the  only  assignable  reason  for  these  results, 
is  that  practised  violinists  with  a  delicate  sense 
of  harmony,  know  how  to  stop  the  tones  they 
want  to  hear,  and  hence  do  not  submit  to  the 
rules  of  an  imperfect  schooL' 

Helmholtz  found,  by  experiments  with  Herr 
Joachim,  that  this  ddstinguished  violinist  in 
playing  the  unaccompanied  scale,  took  the  just 
and  not  the  tempered  intervals.  He  further  ob- 
serves that,  'if  the  best  players,  who  are  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  what  they  are  playing, 
are  able  to  overcome  the  defects  of  their  school 
and  of  the  tempered  system,  it  would  certainly 
wonderfully  smooth  the  path  of  performers  of  the 
second  order,  in  their  attempts  to  attain  a  per- 
fect ensemble,  if  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
the  first  to  play  scales  by  natural  intervals.' 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  vocal  music. 
'In  singing,  the  pitch  can  be  made  most  easily 
and  perfectly  to  follow  the  wishes  of  a  fine  musi- 
cal ear.  Hence  all  music  began  with  singing, 
and  singring  will  always  remain  the  true  and 
natural  school  of  all  music.  .  . .  But  where  are 
our  singers  to  learn  just  intonation,  and  make 
their  ears  sensitive  for  perfect  chords  f  They  are 
from  the  first  taught  to  sing  to  the  equally  tem- 
pered pianoforte. .  . .  Correct  intonation  in  sing- 
ing is  so  far  above  all  others  the  first  condition 
of  beauty,  that  a  song  when  sung  in  correct  in- 
tonation even  by  a  weak  and  unpractised  voice 
always  sounds  agreeable,  whereas  the  richest 
and  most  practised  voice  offends  the  hearer  when 
it  sings  fiUse  or  sharpens. . . .  The  instruction  of 
our  present  singers  by  means  of  tempered  instru- 
ments is  unsaUafactory,  but  those  who  possess 
good  musical  talents  are  ultimately  able  by  their 
own  practice  to  strike  out  the  right  path  for 
themselves,  and  overcome  the  error  of  their  ori- 
ginal instruction.  . .  .  Sustained  tones  are  prefer- 
able as  an  accompaniment,  because  the  singer 
himself  can  immediiately  hear  the  beats  between 
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the  instniment  and  his  voice,  when  he  alters  the 
pitch  slightly. . . .  When  we  reqoire  a  delicate 
use  of  the  musdes  of  any  part  of  the  homan 
body,  as,  in  this  case,  of  the  larynx,  there  must 
be  some  snre  means  of  ascertaining  whether  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  Now  ibid  presence  or 
absence  of  beats  gives  such  a  means  of  detecting 
success  or  failure  when  a  voice  is  aocompanied 
by  sustained  chords  in  just  intonation.  But 
tempered  chords  which  produce  beats  of  their 
own,  are  necessarily  quite  unsuited  for  such  a 
purpose.* ' 

For  perfonnance  in  just  intonation  the  three 
quartets  of  voices,  strings,  and  trombones  have  a 
pre-eminent  value ;  but  as  it  requires  great  prac- 
tice and  skill  to  control  the  eniUess  variations  of 
pitch  they  supply,  we  are  obliged  to  have  some 
fixed  and  reliable  standard  by  which  they  can  at 
first  be  guided.  We  must  be  certain  of  obtaining 
with  ease  and  accuracy  any  note  we  desire,  and 
of  sustaining  it  for  any  length  of  time.    Hence 
we  come  back  once  more  to  keyed  instruments, 
which  do  not  present  this  difficulty  of  execution 
and  uncertainty  of  intonation.  The  only  question 
is  how  to  construct  such  instruments  with  an 
adequate  number  of  notes,  if  all  the  intervals  are 
to  be  in  perfect  tune.    Theoretically  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  note  on  the  keyboard  should  be 
furnished  with  its  Fifth,  Major  Third,  and  Har- 
monio  Seventh,  upwards  and  downwards.  There 
should  be  Fifths  to  the  Fifths,  Thirds  to  the 
Thirds,  and  Sevenths  to  the  Sevenths,  almost  to 
an  unlimited  extent.     Practically  these  condi- 
tions cannot  be  fully  carried  out,  and  all  instru- 
ments hitherto  constructed  in  just  intonation 
have  been  provided  with  material  for  the  simpler 
modulationB  only.    One  of  the  best-known  histo- 
rical examples  is  General  Penonet  Thompson's 
organ,  now  in  the  collection  of  instruments  in  ^e 
South  Kensington  Museum.     In  each  Octave 
this  organ  has  forty  soonds,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  series,  the  sounds  of  each  series 
proceeding  by  perfect  Fifths,  and  being  related 
to  those  of  the  next  series  by  perfect  Major 
Thirds.    The  interval  of  the  Harmonic  Seventh 
is  not  given.     With  a  regular  and  consistent 
form  of  keyboard  it  would  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  was,  but  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  keys  symmetrioblly  had  not  then  been  de- 
veloped. The  first  application  of  this  idea  was 
made  by  an  American,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poole,  of 
South  Danvers,  Massachusetts.    His  invenUon 
is  described  and  illustrated  in  '  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal '  for  July,  1867.    The  principle  of  it  is  that 
keys  standing  in  a  similar  position  with  regard 
to  each  other  shall  always  produce  the  same 
musical  interval,  provided  it  occurs  in  the  same 
relation  of  tonakty.     But  if  this  reUiion  of 
tonality  alters,  the  same  interval  will  take  a 
diffiBrent  form  on  the  keyboard.    There  are  five 
series   of  notes,    each    proceeding   bv   perfect 
Fifths  :^(i)  the  keynotes ;  (2)  the  Major  Thirds 
to  the  k^otes ;  (3)  the  Thirds  to  the  Thirds ; 

(4)  the  Harmonic  Sevenths  to  the  keynotes; 

(5)  the  Sevenths  to  the  Thirds.     The  Major 

1  *S«B«tloiM  Of  Too*,*  pp.  BOft-610. 
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Thirds  below  the  keynotes,  which  are  so  often 
required  in  modem  music,  as  for  instance  in  the 
theme  of  Beethoven's  Andante  in  F,  are  not 
given.  So  that  the  range  of  modulation,  though 
extensive,  is  insufficient  for  general  purposes.' 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  notes  which 
keyed  instruments  can  furnish,  tiie  attempt  to 
povide  perfect  intervals  in  all  keys  is  ngMed 
by  HelmholtK  as  impracticable.  He  therefore 
proposes  a  system  of  temperament  which  ap- 
proaches just  intonation  so  closely  as  to  be  in- 
distinguishable finm  it  in  ordinary  performance. 
This  system  is  founded  on  the  following  fiusts : — 
We  saw  that  in  equal  temperament  the  Fifth  v» 
too  flat  for  exact  consonance,  and  the  Major 
Third  much  too  sharp.  Also  that  the  interval 
got  by  four  Fifths  up  (D— A— E— B — Ff)  is 
identified  with  the  Major  Third  (D— Ff  ).*  Now 
if  we  raise  the  Fifths,  and  tune  them  perfectly, 
the  interval  D— Ff  becomes  unbearable,  being 
sharper  than  the  equal  temperament  Third.  But 
in  a  downward  series  of  just  Fifths  the  pitch 
becomes  at  each  step  lower  than  in  equal  tern- 
penunent,  and  when  we  reach  Gb,  which  is  eight 
Fifths  below  D,  we  find  that  it  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  just  Major  Third  of  D,  thua— 


The  best  way  of  applying  this  &ct  is  to  tune  a 
series  of  eight  notes  by  just  Fifths— say  Db,  Ab, 
Eb,  Bb,  F,  C,  G,  D ;  then  a  simihir  series  form- 
ing just  Major  Thirds  with  these ;  whence  it  will 
result  that  the  last  note  of  the  latter  series 
(Ff)  will  form  an  almost  exact  Fifth  with  the 
first  note  of  the  former  series  (Db).* 

In  applying  the  ordinary  musical  notation  to 
systems  of  temperament  of  this  dass,  a  difficulty 
arises ;  for  the  Major  Third  being  got  by  eight 
Fifths  downward,  would  strictly  have  to  be 
written  D — Gb.  As  this  is  both  inconvenient  and 
contrary  to  musical  usage,  the  Major  Third  may 
still  be  written  D^Ff ,  but  to  distinguish  this  Ff 
from  the  note  got  by  four  Fifths  up,  the  following 
convention  may  be  used.  The  symbols  Gb  and 
Ff  are  taken  to  mean  exactly  the  same  thi^g, 
namely  the  note  whidb  is  eight  Fifths  below  D. 
We  assume  Gb— Db— Ab— Eb— Bb— F^C— 
G — D — A — ^E — ^B  as  a  normal  or  standard  series 
of  Fifths.  The  Fifth  of  Bis  written  indifferently 
/Gb  or  /Ff ,  the  acute  mark  (/)  serving  to  show 
that  the  note  we  mean  belongs  to  the  upward, 
and  not  to  the  downward  series.  The  flflh  of 
/Ff  is  written  /Of,  and  so  on  till  we  snive  at 
/B,  the  Fifth  of  which  is  written  //  Ff .  In  like 
manner,  proceeding  along  a  downward  series,  the 

*  The  keylMMrd  tnTsntod  bf  Mr.  Oolln  Brown  or  OImiow.  Ii  ilmUar 
In  prlndpl«  to  Mr.  Pool***,  enept  tbu  It  do«  not  cIto  tbo  two  Nrloi 
of  Hkrmonle  Semthi.   Bee  Boeanquet,  *  Tampamment.* 

*  In  faaanl  wlien  a  wrlei  of  FHUm  la  oompanri  with  a  Iftjor 
Third,  th*  nomber  of  Oolaraa  Ov  which  w«  nrait  aieend  or  deieend 
In  order  to  hrlng  the  notes  Into  the  lanie  part  of  the  Male)  b  not 
•zpreiMd.  but  can  ho  eaillj  nipplled  by  the  reader. 

*  The  error,  wbleh  U  ealled  a '  Wrhlima,'  b  ahoot  the  tfty-Srft 
part  of  a  Semitone.  Thli  tr*tna,  therefore,  dlftn  lo  illshtly  from 
jxM  Intonation*  that  we  ahall  henceCorward  treat  them  ai  practically 
Identleal. 
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Fifth  bdow  F|  (or  6b)  is  written  \B,  and  bo  on 
tQl  we  amve  at  \FS,  the  Fifth  below  which  is 
written  x\B.  The  notes  B,  £,  A,  D  have  their 
Thirde  in  the  same  serieB  as  themselyes,  thus 
!>—-¥%,  \D— \Ff .  Other  notes  have  their  Thirds 
in  the  series  next  below,  thus  O— \E,  \C— \\E. 
llMse  marks  may  be  collected  at  the  signature, 
like  sharps  and  flats.  The  keys  of  A  and  E  will 
be  unmarked ;  the  key  of  G  will  have  throe  grave 
notes,  \A,  \E,  \R  When  it  is  necessary  to 
coontemot  the  grave  or  acute  mark  and  restore 
the  normal  note,  a  small  circle  (o)  may  be  pre- 
fixed, anidogouB  to  the  ordinaiy  naturu. 

To  i^>ply  this  mode  of  tuning  to  the  organ 
would  be  expensiye  without  any  great  advantages 
in  return.  Ordinary  dgan-tone,  except  in  the 
reed  and  mixture  stops^  is  too  smooth  to  distin- 
giush  sharply  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  the  pipes  are  so  liable  to  the  influence  of  heat 
and  cold  that  atten^ts  to  regulate  the  pitch 
minutely  are  seldom  successful.  Still  less  would 
it  be  worth  wlule  to  tune  the  pianoforte  justly. 
It  is  chiefly  to  the  orchestra  that  we  must  look 
for  the  development  of  just  intonation;  but 
among  keyboard  instruments  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  is  the  harmonium,  which  is 
^tecially  useful  as  a  means  of  studying  the 
effects  obtainable  from  untempered  chords. 
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There  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
hannoninm,  the  tuning  of  whi<^  may  be  con- 
sidered identical  with  the  system  just  explained. 
The  form  of  keyboard  is  that  which  has  already 
been  described  in  connexion  with  the  meantone 
temperament;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
system  of  perfect  Fifths.  Being  an  experimental 
instrument  it  was  constructed  with  eighty-four 
keys  in  each  Octave,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it 
is  found  that  about  half  that  number  would  be 
sufficient.  The  fingering  of  the  Major  scale 
resembles  that  of  Ab  Major  on  the  ordinary  key- 
board, and  is  always  the  same,  fit>m  whatever 


note  we  start  as  Tonic.  Moreover  the  form  which 
any  given  chord  takes  does  not  depend  on 
theories  of  tonality,  but  is  everywhere  symme- 
trical. The  diagram  in  the  preceding  column 
shows  the  positions  of  the  notes  on  the  keyboard 
when  applied  to  the  system  of  perfect  Fifths, 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  here  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  use  of  this  tuning, 
as  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  similar  to  those  we 
have  already  noticed  in  dealing  with  the  mean* 
tone  temperament.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  supposed  difficulty  of  enharmonic  change 
no  more  exists  here  than  elsewhere.  We  may 
even  modulate  through  a  series  of  eight  Fifths 
down,  and  return  by  a  Major  Third  down,  without 
altering  the  pitch.  The  following  passage  from 
a  madngal, '  O  vol  che  sospirate,*  by  Luca  Mar- 
ensio  (died  1590)  illustrates  this : — 
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In  the  4th  bar  6f  and  C$  are  written  for  Ab 
and  Db;  and  in  the  5th  bar  F|,  \B  and  B 
for  Qb,  \Cb,  Ebb,  but  the  conftised  notation 
would  not  affect  tiie  mode  of  performance  either 
with  voices  or  the  justly  tuned  harmonium. 

The  practical  use  of  this  instrument  has 
brought  to  light  certain  difficulties  in  applying 
just  intonation  to  ordinary  music.  The  ddef 
difficulty  comes  from  the  two  forms  of  Supertonio 
which  are  always  found  in  a  perfectly  tuned 
Major  Scale.  Thus,  starting  from  C,  and  tuning 
two  Hfths  upwards  (0— G — D)  we  get  what 
might  be  considered  the  normal  Supertonio  (D) ; 
but  by  tuning  a  Fourth  and  a  Major  Sixth  up- 
wards (0— F — ^VD)  we  arrive  at  a  flatter  note, 
which  might  be  called  the  grave  Supertonio  (  vD). 
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The  first  fonn  will  neoeBsarily  be  employed  in 
chords  which  contain  the  Dominant  (G-),  the 
second  form  in  chords  which  contain  tiie  Sub- 
dominant  (F)  or  the  Superdominant  (  \A).  Other- 
wise, false  Fifths  or  Fourths  (G— \D;  D— \A) 
would  be  heard.  The  result  is  that  certain 
chords  and  progressions  are  unsuitable  for  music 
which  is  to  be  performed  in  perfect  tuning.  Let 
us  take  the  following  example  and  arrange  it  in 
its  four  possible  forms  : — 

(I)  («) 


gi   fJ-f  \^^tip=^M^ 


All  of  these  are  equally  inadmissible  ;  No.  I 
being  excluded  by  the  false  Thirds  (F— A; 
A— 0)  ;  No.  a  by  the  false  Fourth  (\A— D)  ; 
No.  3  by  the  false  Fifth  (G— \D) ;  No.  4  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  the  pitch  of  the  tonic.  If  this 
kind  of  progression  is  employed,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  just  intonation  are  lost,  for  the  choice 
only  lies  between  mistuned  intervals  and  an  abrupt 
depression  or  elevation  of  the  general  pitch. 

The  idea  of  writing  music  specially  to  suit 
different  kinds  of  temperament  is  a  somewhat  un- 
familiar one,  although,  as  already  remarked.  Bach 
employed  a  narrower  range  of  modulation  in  his 
works  for  the  meantone  organ  than  in  those  for 
the  equally  tempered  davichord.  The  case  has 
some  analogy  to  that  of  the  different  instruments 
of  the  orchestra,  each  of  which  demands  a  special 
mode  of  treatment,  in  accordance  with  its  capa- 
bilities. The  same  style  of  writing  will  evidently 
not  suit  alike  the  violin,  the  trombone,  and  the 
harp.  In  the  same  way,  just  intonation  differs 
in  many  important  features  both  firom  the  equal 
and  from  the  meantone  temperament ;  and  before 
any  one  of  these  systems  can  be  used  with  good 
effect  in  music,  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  is  indisp^isable.  Such  knowledge 
can  only  be  gained  with  the  help  of  a  keyed 
instrument,  and  by  approaching  the  subject  in 
this  manner,  the  student  will  soon  discover  for 
himself  what  modulations  are  available  and  suit- 
able in  perfect  tuning.  He  will  see  that  these 
restrictions  are  in  no  sense  an  invention  of  the 
theorist^  but  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
natural  relations  of  sounds. 

If  just  intonation  does  not  permit  the  use  of 
certain  progressions  which  belong  to  other  sys- 
tems, it  surpasses  them  all  in  the  immense 
variety  of  material  which  it  places  within  the 
oompoeer's  reach.  In  many  cases  it  supplies  two 
or  more  notes  of  different  pitch  where  the  or- 
dinary temperament  has  but  one.  These  alter- 
native forms  are  spedally  useful  in  discords, 
enabling  us  to  produce  any  required  degree  of 
roughness,  or  to  avoid  disagreeable  changes  of 
pitch.  For  instance,  the  Minor  Seventh  may  be 
taken  either  as  C — /Bb  (ten  Fifths  m>),  or  as 
C— Bb  (two  Kflhs  down),  or  as  0— \Bb  (four- 
teen Fifths  down).    When  added  to  the  triad 
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C— \E-— G,  the  acute  Seventh,  /Bb,  is  the 
roughest,  and  would  be  used  if  the  Minor  Third 
G — /Bb  should  occur  in  the  previous  chord. 
The  intermediate  form,  Bb>  would  be  used  when 
suspended  to  a  chord  containing  F.  The  grave 
Seventh,  \Bb,  is  the  smoothest,  being  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Harmonic  Seventh.  Many 
other  discords,  such  as  the  triad  of  the  Aug- 
mented Fifth  and  its  inversions,  may  also  be 
taken  in  several  forms.  But  this  variety  of 
material  is  not  the  only  merit  of  p^ect  tuning. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  of  musical  eflfoct  is  the 
contrast  between  the  roughness  of  discords  and 
the  smoothness  of  concords.  In  equal  tempera- 
ment this  contrast  is  greatly  weakened,  because 
nearly  all  the  intervals  which  pass  for  consonant 
are  in  reality  more  or  less  dissonant.  The  loss 
which  must  result  from  this  in  the  performance 
of  the  simpler  styles  of  music  on  our  tempered 
instruments,  will  be  readily  understood. '  On  the 
other  hand,  in  just  intonation  the  distinction  of 
consonance  and  dissonance  is  heard  in  its  full 
force.  The  different  inversions  and  distributions 
of  the  same  chord,  the  change  from  Major  to 
Minor  Modes,  the  various  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic  progressions  and  resolutions  have 
a  peculiar  richness  and  expressiveness  when  heard 
with  untempered  harmonies. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  studying  the  different  kinds  of  tuning.  We 
have  seen  that  even  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  equal  temperament  has  been  established 
as  the  trade  usage,  other  systems  are  also  em- 
ployed. Many  countries  possess  a  popular  or 
natural  music,  which  exists  independently  of  the 
conventional  or  &shionable  style,  and  does  not 
borrow  its  system  of  intonation  from  our  tempered 
instruments.  Among  Oriental  nations  whose 
culture  has  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
characteristic  styles  of  music  are  found,  which 
are  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  European,  only 
acquainted  with  equal  temperament.  Hence 
transcriptions  of  Oriental  music,  given  in  books 
of  travel,  are  justly  received  with  extreme  scep- 
ticism, unless  the  observer  appears  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  intonation  and 
specifies  the  exact  pitch  of  every  note  he  tran- 
scribes. As  illustrations  of  these  remarks  we 
may  cite  two  well-known  works  on  the  history 
of  the  art,  Kiesewetter*s  'Musik  der  Araber,' 
and  Villoteau's  'Musique  en  £gypte.'  Both  of 
these  authors  had  access  to  valuable  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  technical  system  of  an 
ancient  and  interesting  school  of  music.  Both 
failed  to  turn  their  opportunities  to  any  advan- 
tage. fVom  the  conftised  and  contradictory  state- 
ments of  Kiesewetter  only  one  fiict  can  be  gleaned, 
namely,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  lute,  the 
Persians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Middle  Age  em- 
ployed the  approximately  perfect  Major  Third, 
which  is  got  by  eight  downward  Fifths.  From 
the  work  of  Villoteau  still  less  can  be  learnt,  for 
he  does  not  describe  the  native  method  of  tuning, 
and  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  elaborate  musical 
notation  in  which  he  attempted  to  record  a  large 
number  of  Egyptian  melodies.    Yet  it  would 
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liftTe  been  emj  to  denote  the  oriental  scales  and 
melodiee,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  reproduce  tbem 
iriUi  strict  aeonracy,  had  these  authors  possessed 
•  pxaotical  knowledge  of  untempered  interTals. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  concluding  this  article,  to 
refer  to  some  cuzrent  misapprehensions  on  the 
■object  of  temperament.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  improTement  of  intonation  is  a  mere 
qoestion  of  arithmetic,  and  that  only  a  mathe- 
matician would  object  to  equal  tuning.  To  find 
firalt  with  a  series  of  sounds  because  Siey  would 
be  expressed  by  certain  figures,  is  not  tiie  kind 
of  fisJlaoy  one  expects  from  a  mathematiciiin.  In 
point  of  &oty  equal  temperament  is  itself  the 
oatoome  of  a  mathemattod  discoyery,  and  fur* 
nishes  about  the  easiest  known  method  of  calcu- 
laiing  intervals.  Besides,  the  tenor  of  this  artiole 
will  show  that  the  only  defects  of  temperament 
worth  'considering  are  the  injuries  it  causes  to 
the  quality  of  musical  chords.  Next,  it  is  said 
that  the  differences  between  the  three  main 
qrstems  of  tuning  are  too  slight  to  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  that  while  we  hear  tempered  intervals 
with  the  outward  ear,  our  mind  understands 
what  are  the  true  intervals  which  they  represent. 
But  if  we  put  these  theories  to  a  practical  test, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  unfounded.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experiment  that  loug  and  ha- 
bitual use  of  equal  temperament  does  react  on 
the  sense  of  hearing,  imd  that  musicians  who 
have  spent  many  years  at  the  keyboard  have 
a  dislike  to  just  chords  and  still  more  to  just 
scales.  Hie  Major  Sixth  is  specially  objected  to, 
as  differing  widely  from  equal  temperament. 
This  feeling  is  so  entirely  the  result  of  habit 
and  training,  that  those  who  are  not  much  ac- 
oust(Hned  to  listen  to  keyed  instruments  do  not 
share  these  objections,  and  even  equally  tempered 
ears  come  at  last  to  relish  just  intervals.  We 
may  inliBr,  then,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
various  kinds  of  intonation  is  considerable,  and 
that  the  merits  of  each  would  be  easily  appre- 
ciated by  ordinary  ears.  And  although  the  student 
may,  at  first,  be  unable  to  perceive  the  errors 
of  equal  temperament  or  be  only  vaguely  con- 
scious of  them,  yet  by  following  out  the  methods  de- 
tailed above,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  realise  them 
distinctly.  It  need  not  be  inferred  that  equal 
temperament  is  unfit  for  musical  purposes,  or  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  To  introduce  something 
new  is  hardly  the  same  as  to  destroy  something 
old.  An  improved  system  of  tuning  would  only 
be  employed  as  an  occasional  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  equal  tempenunent,  by  no  means 
as  a  universal  substitute.  The  two  could  not, 
of  course,  be  heard  together ;  but  each  might  be 
used  in  a  different  place  or  at  a  different  time. 
Lastly,  it  is  said  that  to  divide  the  scale  into 
smaller  intervals  than  a  Semitone  is  useless. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  be  irrelevant. 
The  main  object  of  improved  tuning  is  to  diminish 
the  error  of  the  tempered  consonances :  the  sub- 
divifdon  of  theSemitone  is  CsU  indirect  result  of  this, 
but  is  not  proposed  as  an  end  in  itself  Whether 
the  minuter  intervals  would  ever  be  useful  in 
melody  is  a  question  which  experience  alone  can 
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decide.  It  rests  with  the  composer  to  apply' the 
material  of  mean  and  just  intonation,  with  which 
he  is  now  provided.  The  possibility  of  obtaining 
perfect  tuning  with  keyed  instruments  is  one 
result  of  the  recent  great  advance  in  musical' 
science,  the  influence  of  which  seems  likely  to  be 
felt  in  no  branch  of  the  art  more  than  in  Tem- 
perament. [J.L.] 

TEMPESTA,  LA.  An  Italian  opera  in  a 
acts;  libretto  partly  founded  on  Shakspeare, 
translated  from  Scribe ;  music  by  Hal^vy.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  8, 
1850  (Sontag,  Lablache,  Oarlotta  Grisi,  etc.). 
Produced  in  Paris,  Thd&tre  Italien,  Feb.  35, 1851. 
Mendelssohn,  at  the  end  of  1847,  had  the  libretto 
under  consideration,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  [See 
vol.  ii.  289  h,]  [G.] 

TEMPEST,  THE.  'The  music  to  Shak- 
speare*8  Tempest'  was  Arthur  Sullivan's  op.  i. 
It  consists  of  twelve  numbers : — Ko.  I,  Introduc- 
tion; No.  a.  Act  I,  Sc.  a,  Melodrama  and  Songs, 
'  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and  *  Full  fathom 
five*;  No.  3,  Act  a,  Sc.  i.  Andante  soetenuto, 
Orch.  and  Melodrama ;  No.  4,  Prelude  to  Act  3 ; 
No.  5,  Act  3,  Sc.  a,  Melodrama,  Solemn  music; 
and  No.  6,  Banquet  dance :  No.  7,  Overture  to 
Act  4 ;  No.  8,  Act.  4,  Sc.  i.  Masque,  with  No.  9, 
Duet,  SS.  'Honour,  riches';  No.  10,  Dance  of 
Nymphs  and  Beapers ;  No.  1 1,  Prelude  to  Act  5 ; 
No.  I  a.  Act  5,  Sc.  I,  Andante,  Song;  'Where 
the  bee  sucks,'  and  Epilogue.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  April  5,  i86a. 
The  music  is  arranged  for  a  hands  with  voices 
by  F.  Taylor,  and  published  by  Cramers.       [G.] 

TEMPLETON9  John,  tenor  singer,  bom  at 
Biccarton,  KOmamock,  July  30,  i8oa.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
^inburgh,  and  continued  to  sing  in  publicuntilhis 
sixteenth  year,  when  his  voice  broke.  Appointed 
precentor  in  Dr.  Brown's  church,  Edinburgh,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  began  to  attract  attention, 
imtil  Scotland  became  too  linuted  for  his  am- 
bition, and  he  started  for  London,  where  he 
received  instruction  firom  Blewitt  in  thorough 
bass,  and  from  Welsh,  De  Pinna,  and  Tom 
Cooke  in  singing.  In  vocalisation,  power,  com- 
pass, flexibility,  richness  of  quality,  complete 
command  over  ihe  different  registers,  Templeton 
displayed  the  perfection  of  art;  though  not  re- 
markable for  fulness  of  tone  in  the  lower  notes, 
his  voice  was  highly  so  in  the  middle  and  upper 
ones,  sustaining  the  A  and  Bb  in  alt  with  mudi 
ease  and  power.  The  blending  of  the  chest 
register  with  his  splendid  falsetto  was  so  perfect 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  detect  the  break.  He 
now  resolved  to  abandon  his  prospects  in  Scot- 
land and  take  to  the  stage.  His  first  theatrical 
appearance  was  made  at  Worthing,  as  Dermot 
in  *The  Poor  Sddier,'  in  July  i8a8.  This 
brought  about  engai^ements  at  the  Theatre 
RoyiJ,  Brighton,  Southampton  and  Portsmouth, 
and  Drury  Lane.  He  made  his  first  appearanoo 
in  London,  Oct.  13,  1831,  as  Mr.  Belville  in 
*  Bosina.'  Two  days  later  he  appeared  as  Youns^ 
Meadows  in   *  Love  in  a  Village,'  Mr.  Wood 
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taking  the  part  of  Hawthon,  with  Mra.  Wood 
(Miss  Paton)  as  Boaetta.  After  perfoimiDg  for 
a  few  montha  in  atock  piecea,  he  created  the 
part  of  Reimbaut  in  Meyerbeet^a  '  Robert,  le 
*X>iable*  on  ita  firat  performanoe  in  thia  country, 
Feb.  ao,  1832.  He  appeared  aa  Lopes  in  Spobr'a 
'  Der  Alchymiat*  when  first  produced  (March  20, 
1832),  Biahop'a  'Tyroleae  Peaaant'  (May  8, 
1832),  and  John  Barnett'a  'Win  her  and  wear 
her'  (Dec.  18,  1832) ;  but  the  first  prodaotion  of 

*  Don  Juan '  at  Druiy  Lane,  Feb.  5, 1 833,  afforded 
Templeton  a  great  opportunity.  Signor  Begrez, 
after  atudying  the  part  of  Don  Ottavio  for  eight 
weeka,  threw  it  up  a  week  before  the  date  an- 
nounced for  production.  Templeton  undertook  the 
character,  and  a  brilliant  aucceaa  followed.  Bra- 
ham,  who  played  Don  Juan,  highly  complimented 
Templeton  on  hia  execution  of  '  H  mio  teaoro,' 
and  Tom  Cooke  called  him  'the  tenor  with  the 
additional  keya.' 

Madame  Malibran,  in  1833,  choae  him  aa 
her  tenor,  and  'Malibran'a  tenor'  he  remained 
throughout  her  brief  but  brilliant  career.  On  the 
production  of  '  La  Sonnambula,'  at  Drury  Lane, 
May  1,  1833,  Templeton'a  Elvino  was  no  leaa 
aucceaafcil  than  Malibran'a  Amina.  After  the  per- 
formance Bellini  embraced  him,  and,  with  many 
oomplimenta,  promised  to  write  a  part  that  would 
immortaliae  him.  'The  Devil'a  Bridge,*  'The 
Studenta  of  Jena'  (first  time  Jane  4, 1833),  *The 
Marriage  of  flgaro,*  '  John  of  Paris/  etc.,  gave 
f^^eah  opportunitiea  for  Templeton  to  appear  with 
Malibran,  and  with  marked  aucceaa.  In  Auber*s 
'Guatavua  the  Third,'  produced  at  Oovent  Grarden, 
Key.  13,  1833,  he  made  another  great  aucceaa  aa 
Gdonel  Lillioohom.  During  the  aeaaon  the  opera 
waa  repeated  one  hundred  times.  Alfred  Bunn, 
then  manager  of  both  theatrea,  ao  arranged  that 
Templeton,  after  playing  in  'La  Sonnambula'  or 
'Quatayua  the  Third'  at  Coveut  Garden,  had 
to  make  hia  way  to  Drury  Lane  to  fill  the  rdle  of 
'  Masaniello ' — meeting  with  equal  aucceaa  at  both 
housea. 

On  the  return  of  Madame  Malibran  to  England 
In  1835,  the  production  of  <  Fidelio'  and  of  Balfe*B 

*  Maid  of  Artoia '  (May  2  7, 1 836)  brought  her  and 
Templeton  again  together.  July  16,  1836,  was 
fitted  to  be  their  laat  appearance  together.  At 
the  end  of  the  performance  Malibran  removed  the 
jewelled  betrothal  ring  from  her  finger  which 
ahe  had  ao  often  worn  aa  Amina,  and  preaented 
it  to  Templeton  as  a  memento  of  reapect  for  hia 
talenta ;  and  it  ia  still  cheriahed  by  the  veteran 
tenor  as  a  aacred  treaaure.  Templeton  auatained 
the  leading  tenor  parte  in  Auber*a  'Bronze 
Horse*  (1836),  in  Herold'a  'Corsair'  (1836), 
Boaaini'a  'Siege  of  Corinth'  (1836),  in  Balfe'a 
« Joan  of  AnP  (1837)  and  «Diadeste'  (1838), 
In  Mozart'a  'Magic  Flute'  (1838),  Benedict'a 
'Gipsy'a  Warning'  (1838),  H.  Phillipa'  'Har- 
▼eat  Qaeen'  (1838),  in  Donizetti's  'Love  Spell' 
(1839),  and  in  'La  Favorita'  (1843)  on  their 
first  performanoe  or  introduction  aa  English 
operas ;  altogether  playing  not  leaa  than  eighty 
different  leading  tenor  characters. 

In  1 836-37  Templeton  made  hia  firat  profea- 
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aional  tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  great 
aucceaa.  Returning  to  London,  he  retained  hia 
poaition  for  several  yeara.  In  1842  he  viaited 
Faria  with  Balfe,  and  received  marked  attention 
firom  Auber  and  other  muaical  oelebritiea.  The 
laat  twelve  yeara  of  hia  profeaaional  career  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  concert-room.  In  1846  he 
starred  the  principal  eitiea  of  America  with  hia 
'  Templeton  Entertainmenta,'  in  which  were  given 
aonga  illuatrative  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  aa  a  Scottiah  vocalist  he  sang  himself 
into  the  hearts  of  hia  countrymen.  With  aplendid 
voice,  graceful  execution,  and  exquisite  taate,  he 
excelled  alike  in  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  and 
the  heroic;  hia  rendering  of  'My  Nannie  O,' 
'Had  I  a  cave,'  'Gloomy  winter,'  'Jeaaie,  the 
Flower  o'  Dunblane,'  'Com  Riga,'  'The  Jollv 
Beggar,'  and  *  A  man'a  a  man  for  a*  that»'  etc.,  left 
an  impreaaion  not  eaaily  effaced.  Mr.  TeiApleton 
retired  in  1852,  and  now  enjoya  a  well-earned 
repoae  at  New  Hampton.  [W.  H.] 

TEMPO  (Ital.,alao  Movimento;  Fr.  Mouve- 
meiU),  Thia  word  ia  uaed  in  both  English  and 
German  to  ezpreaa  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
musical  composition  is  executed.  The  rdaHve 
length  of  the  notes  depends  upon  their  species, 
as  diown  in  the  notation,  and  the  arrangement 
of  longer  and  shorter  notes  in  bars  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  lawa  of  Timet  but  the  actual 
length  of  any  given  apedea  of  note  depends  upon 
whether  the  Tempo  of  the  whole  movement  be 
rapid  or  the  reverse.  The  question  of  Tempo  is 
a  very  important  one,  since  no  composition  could 
suffer  more  than  a  very  slight  alteration  of  speed 
without  injury,  while  any  considerable  change 
would  entirely  destroy  its  character  and  render 
it  unrecognisable.  The  power  of  rightly  judging 
the  tempo  required  by  a  piece  of  music,  and  of 
preserving  an  accurate  recollection  of  it  under 
the  excitement  cauaed  by  a  public  performanoe, 
ia  therefore  not  the  least  among  the  qualificationa 
of  a  conductor  or  aoloiat. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
compoaera  left  the  tempi  of  their  compoaitiona 
(as  indeed  they  did  the  nuanea  to  a  great  extent) 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  performers,  a  correct 
rendering  being  no  doubt  in  most  cases  assured 
by  the  fact  that  the  performers  were  the  com- 
poser's own  pupils;  so  soon  however  aa  the 
number  of  executants  increased,  and  tradition 
became  weakened,  some  definite  indication  of 
the  speed  desired  by  the  composer  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  and  accordingly  we  find  all  music 
from  the  time  of  Bach^  uid  Handel  (who  used 
tempo-indications  but  sparingly)  marked  with 
explicit  directions  as  to  speed,  either  in  words, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  Metbonomb,  the  latter 
being  of  course  by  far  the  most  accurate  method. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  318.] 

Verbal  directions  as  to  tempo  are  generally 
written  in  Italian,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
practice  being  that  performers  of  other  nation- 
alities, understanding  that  this  is  the  custom. 


1  In  tlM  4B  PrdodM  ud  Tvgam  than  li  but  one  t«mpo*in41e»> 
tion.  Vncne  M.  vol.  1.  b  murkad  *  Largo,*  aad  mvk  this  li  nthar  an 
IndlcMloo  of  itrto  tbiB  of  Mtaal  ipocd. 
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and  liATiiig  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in 
general  use,  are  able  to  understand  the  directions 
given,  without  any  further  knowledge  of  the 
language.  Neverthelefls,  some  composers,  other 
than  Italians,  have  preferred  to  use  their  own 
natire  language  for  the  purpose,  at  least  in  part. 
Thus  Schumann  employed  German  terms  in  by 
£ur  the  greater  number  of  his  compositions,  not 
alone  as  tempo-indications  but  also  for  directions 
as  to  expression,^  and  Beethoven  took  a  fancy 
at  one  time  for  using  German,'  though  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Italian.     [See  vol«  i.  p.  193.] 

The  expressions  used  to  denote  degrees  of 
■peed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  refer  directly  to  the  rate  of  moyement,  as 
LaAo — slow;  ^dcf^'o— gently, slowly ;  ModercUo 
-—moderately ;  Presto— quick,  etc. ;  and  those  (the 
more  numerous)  which  rather  indicate  a  certain 
character  or  quality  by  which  the  rate  of  speed 
is  influenced,  such  as  Allegro — gay,  cheerful; 
Vivace — Uvely;  Animalo — animated;  Maestoto — 
majestically;  Oratfe — with  grayi^;  Largo — 
broad ;  etc.  To  these  last  may  be  added  ex- 
preasions  which  allude  to  some  well-known  form 
of  composition,  the  general  character  of  which 
governs  the  speed,  such  as  Tempo  di  Minitetto-~ 
in  the  time  of  a  Minuet;  Aua  Mareia,  AUa 
PcHaeea — in  the  style  of  a  march,  polonaise,  and 
so  on.  Most  of  these  words  may  be  qualified  by 
the  addition  of  the  terminations  Oto  and  ino, 
which  diminish,  or  tmmo,  which  increases,  the 
effect  of  a  word.  Thus  Allegretio,  derived  from 
AUegro,  signifies  moderately  lively,  PresHaeimo 
—extremely  quick,  and  so  on.  The  same 
varieties  may  idso  be  produced  by  the  use  of  the 
words  moZto-— much;  auai — very;  piU — more; 
meno — ^less ;  un  pooo  (sometimes  un  poekeUino  *) 
— a  little ;  non  troppo — not  too  much,  etc. 

The  employment,  as  indications  of  speed,  of 
words  which  m  their  strict  sense  refer  merely  to 
style  and  character  (and  therefore  only  indirectly 
to  tempo),  has  caused  a  certain  conventional 
meaning  to  attach  to  them,  especially  when  used 
by  other  than  Italian  composers.  Thus  in  most 
vocabularies  of  musical  terms  we  find  Allegro 
rendered  as  'quick,'  Largo  as  'slow,*  etc., 
although  these  are  not  the  literal  translations 
of  the  words.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  word 
this  greneral  acceptance  of  a  conventional  mean- 
ing hnB  brought  about  a  misunderstanding  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  word  is 
Andante,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  'going,*  * 
but  as  compositions  to  which  it  is  appUed  are 
usually  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  character,  it  has 
gradually  come  to  be  understood  as  synonymous 
with  'rather  slow.*  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
direction  piilt  andante,  which  really  means 
*  going  more*  i,€»  futer,  has  frequently  been 
orroneously  understood  to  mean  slower,  while 
the  diminution  of  andante^  andantino,  literally 

1  He  used  ndlu  terms  In  op.  1-4. 7-11.  U-Ul  SB,  41. 44.  47.  01^  M. 
■Dd  81 :  ttM  rsss  ue  In  Oermui. 

*  Besttaoren^  German  dlTBcCUms  oeenr  ehlefly  from  op.  81a  to  101. 
«;tbmfB«rlsoletod  InsUneae  u  &ir  on  es  op^  Itt. 

>  Sfe  Bnhms.  op.  34.  Finale. 

iThewordtiderlTedfromaiidart, 'togOb'    In  his  Senate  o^  81  n, 

Beatbofen  arpfeasei  Amdault  by  tbe  worda  In  gtktmitr  ° 

In  foins  novaaant. 
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'going  a  little,'  together  with  meno  andante — 
'going  less* — both  of  which  should  indicate  a 
slower  tempo  than  afuianto— have  been  held  to 
denote  the  reverse.  This  view,  though  certainly 
Incorrect,  is  found  to  be  maintained  by  various 
authorities,  including  even  Koch*s  'Musikal- 
isches  Lexicon,*  where  piit  andante  is  distinctly 
stated  to  be  slower,  and  andantino  quicker, 
than  andante.  In  a  recent  edition  of  Schumann's 
*  Kreisleriana '  we  find  the  composer's  own  in- 
dication for  the  middle  movement  of  No.  3, 
'Etwas  langsamer,'  incorrectly  translated  by 
the  editor  poco  pii^  andante,  which  coming  im- 
mediately after  animato  has  a  very  odd  ^ect. 
Schubert  also  appears  to  prefer  the  conventional 
use  of  the  word,  since  he  marks  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  Fantasia  for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  1 59, 
Andante  moUo,  But  it  seems  clear  that,  with 
the  exception  just  noted,  the  great  composers 
generally  intended  the  words  to  bear  their  literal 
interpretation.  Beethoven,  for  instance,  places  his 
intentions  on  the  subject  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the 
4th  variation  in  the  Finale  of  the  Sonata  op.  109 
is  inscribed  in  Italian  'Un  poco  meno  andante,  cio 
i,  un  pooo  piit  adagio  come  il  tema* — a  little  less 
andante,  that  is,  a  little  more  slowly  like  (than  f) 
the  theme,'  and  also  in  German  JElwas  langsamer 
als  das  Thema —  somewhat  slower  than  the  theme. 
Instances  of  the  use  of  piit  andante  occur  in 
Var.  5  of  Beethoven's  Trio  op.  i,  no.  3,  in 
Brahms's  Violin  Sonata  op.  78,  where  it  follows 
(of  course  with  the  object  of  quickening)  the 
tempo  of  Adagio,  etc.  Handel,  in  the  air 
'  Bevenge,  Timotheus  cries ! '  and  in  the  choruses 
'For  unto  us'  and  'The  Lord  gave  the  word,' 
gives  the  direction  Andante  all^ro,  which  may 
be  translated  '  going  along  merrily.' 

When  in  the  course  of  a  composition  the 
tempo  alters,  but  still  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  original  speed,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
new  tempo  stands  to  the  other  may  be  expressed 
in  various  ways.  When  the  speed  of  notes  of 
the  same  species  is  to  be  exactly  doubled,  the 
words  doppio  memento  are  usea  to  denote  the 
change,  ibuB  the  quick  portion  of  Ex.  i  would 
be  pUyed  precisely  as  though  it  were  written 
as  in  Ex.  a. 

Bbahhs,  IMt^  op.  8. 

AUtgro  doppio  vuwtmaUo 

1.        Adagio  non  troppo 


f'SM'-rrii-^P^^^^ 


Another  way  of  expressing  proportional  tempi  is 
by  the  arithmetical  sign  for  equality  (a),  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  values.  Thus 
^  ss  J  would  mean  that  a  crochet  in  the  one 
movement  must  have  the  same  duration  as  a 

•  Beetborenl  Itallui.  bomever,  doaa  not  appear  to  bftf«  been 
fanltleaa.  for  the  German  translation  abore  ihowa  him  to  hnTO  uaed 
tbe  word  MiM  to  eKpiMs '  than '  Instead  of 'Uke.* 
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minim  in  tbe  other,  and  lo  on.  Bat  this  method 
]■  subject  to  the  terions  drawback  that  it  is 
poeaibie  to  anderstaiid  the  sign  in  two  opposed 
Bensee,  according  as  the  first  of  the  two  not^- 
▼alues  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  new  tempo  or  to 
that  just  quitted.  On  this  point  composers  are 
by  no  means  agreed,  nor  are  they  eren  always 
consistent,  for  Brahms,  in  his  *  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini,'  uses  the  same  sign  in 
opposite  senses,  first  in  passing  from  Var.  3  to 
Var.  4,  where  a  ^  of  Var.  4  equals  a  J  of  Var. 
3  (Ex.  3).  and  afterwards  from  Var.  9  to  Var. 
10.  a  J  of  Var.  10  being  equal  to  a  ^^  of  Var.  9 

(Ex.  4). 


Bz.4Tar.9. 


^ — 


T«r.ia.  Q'J*) 


^^  'iii^jviTi^-^^ 


A  far  safer  means  of  expressing  proportion  is  by 
a  definite  verbal  direction,  a  method  frequently 
adopted  by  Schumann,  as  for  instanoe  in  the 
'Faust'  music,  where  he  says  Ein  TaJU  wie  vorher 
twH — one  bar  equal  to  two  of  the  preceding  move- 
ment; and  Um  die  HSifte  2an^sam«r  (by  which  is 
to  be  understood  twice  as  slow,  not  half  as  slow 
again),  and  so  in  numerous  other  instances. 

When  there  is  a  change  of  rhythm,  as  from 
common  to  triple  time,  while  the  total  length  of 
a  bar  remains  unaltered,  the  words  Videseo  tempo, 
signifying  '  the  same  speed,'  are  written  where  the 
change  takes  place,  as  in  the  following  example, 
where  the  crotchet  of  the  a-4  movement  is  equal 
to  the  dotted  crotchet  of  that  in  6-8,  and  so,  bar 
for  bar,  the  tempo  is  unchanged. 

Bbsthotsjt,  Bagatelto,  op.  119,  No.  6. 
AUegreUo. 


#^-ir  I C.  a  Lg'  I  LsJ'  i^ 


ViatUMO  tempo. 


TFrT  r  r'l 


hS 


3 


£ 


The  same  words  are  occasionally  used  when 
there  is  no  alteration  of  rhythm,  as  a  warning 
Against  a  'po$8ihU  change  of  speed,  as  in  Var.  3 
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of  Beethoven's  Variations,  op.  I30,  and  also, 
though  less  correctly,  when  the  notes  of  any 
given  species  remain  of  the  same  length,  while 
the  totid  value  of  the  bar  is  changed,  as  in  the 
following  example,  where  the  value  of  each  quaver 
remains  the  same,  although  the  bar  of  the  a-4 
movement  is  only  equal  to  two-thirds  of  one  of 
the  foregoing  bars. 

BsKTBOVBit,  Bagatelle,  op.  126.  No.  1. 
Andante  eon  moto. LUteuo  tempo. 


fV^ii^i/.  J?i^^^ 


A  gradual  increase  of  speed  is  indicated  by 
the  word  aeeeUrando  or  UHngendo,  a  gradual 
slackening  by  raUenUindo  or  ritardando.  All 
such  effects  being  proportional,  every  bar  and 
indeed  every  note  should  as  a  rule  take  its  share 
of  the  general  increase  or  diminution,  except 
in  cases  where  an  ciceelerando  extends  over 
many  bars,  or  even  through  a  whole  composition. 
In  such  cases  the  increase  of  speed  is  obtained 
bv  means  of  frequent  slight  but  definite  changes 
of  tempo  (the  exact  pomts  at  which  they  tiSce 
place  being  left  to  the  judgment  of  performer  or 
conductor)  much  as  though  the  words  piit  mouo 
were  repeated  at  intervals  throughout.  Instances 
of  an  extended  aeoderando  occur  in  Mendels- 
sohn's chorus,  '  O I  great  u  the  dep^'  horn  '  St. 
Paul'  (a6  bars),  and  in  his  Fugue  in  E'  miner, 
op.  35,  no.  I  (63  bars).  On  returning  to  the 
original  tempo  after  either  a  gradual  or  a  precise 
chtmge  the  words  tempo  primo  are  usually  em- 
ployml,  or  sometimes  Tempo  dd  Tema^  as  in 
Var.  I  a  of  Mendelssohn's  *  Variations  S^ferieuses.* 

The  actual  speed  of  a  movement  in  which  the 
composer  has  given  merely  one  of  the  usual 
tempo  indications,  without  any  reference  to  the 
metronome,  depends  of  course  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executant,  assisted  in  many  cases  by 
tradition.  But  there  are  one  or  two  considera- 
tions which  are  of  material  influence  in  coming 
to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the 
various  terms  has  somewhat  chuiged  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  in  opposite  directions,  the 
words  which  express  a  quick  movement  now  signi* 
fying  a  yet  more  rapid  rate,  at  least  in  instru- 
mental music,  and  those  denoting  slow  tempo  a. 
still  slower  movement,  than  formerly.  There  ia 
no  absolute  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  but  a 
comparison  of  movements  similarly  marked,  but 
of  different  periods,  seems  to  remove  all  doubt. 
For  instance,  the  Presto  of  Beethoven's  Sonata^ 
op.  10,  no.  3,  might  be  expressed  by  M.M. 
d  -^  I44«  while  the  Finale  of  Bach's  Italian 
Concerto,  also  marked  Presto,  could  scarcely  be 
played  quicker  than  ^<Bia6  without  disad- 
vantage. Again,  the  conmienoement  of  Handel's 
Overture  to  the '  Messiah '  is  marked  Grave,  and 
is  played  about  •  «  60,  while  the  Grave  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  PathtfUque  requires  a  tempo  of 
only  J^  ->  60,  exactly  twice  as  slow.  The  causes 
of  tiiese  differences  are  probably  on  the  one  hand 
the  greatly  increased  powers  of  execution  pee- 
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bj  modem  liiBtnimeiitaUstB,  which  hftve 
indnoed  compomro  to  write  quicker  mniic,  and 
on  the  other,  at  least  in  the  caae  of  the  piano- 
forte, the  raperior  toftauito  poaaible  on  modem 
inatrnmenta  aa  compared  with  thcae  of  ionner 
timea.  The  period  to  which  the  moaio  be- 
looga  mnat  therefore  be  taken  into  acooont  in 
detennininf;  the  ezaot  tempo.  But  beaidea  thia» 
the  general  character  of  a  coospoaition,  eapeciaUy 
aa  regaida  hannonic  progreasion,  exeroiaea  »  Tery 
decided  influence  on  the  tempo.  For  the  appar 
rent  apeed  of  m  moyement  <u>ea  not  depend  ao 
much  upon  the  actual  duration  of  the  beata,  aa 
npott  the  rate  at  which  the  changea  of  harmony 
aoooeed  each  other.  If,  therefore,  the  hannonies 
in  a  compcaition  change  fraqueotly,  the  tempo 
will  appear  quicker  tlum  it  would  if  unvaried 
harmonica  were  continued  for  whole  ban,  even 
though  the  metronome-time,  beat  for  beat,  might 
be  the  same.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  a  oomposer's  indication 
of  tempo,  to  study  the  general  structure  of  the 
movement^  and  if  the  changea  of  harmony  are 
not  frequent,  to  chooee  a  quicker  rate  of  speed 
than  would  be  necessary  if  the  hannoniea  were 
more  varied.  For  example,  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  a  a,  marked  Allegro, 
may  be  played  at  the  rate  of  about  ^  -i  73,  but 
the  Cirst  movement  of  op.  31,  no.  a,  though  also 
marked  AUegro,  will  require  a  tempo  of  at  least 
6^ »  120,  on  account  of  the  changes  of  harmony 
being  less  frequent,  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  two  adagio  movements,  both  in 
9-8  time,  of  op.  aa  and  op.  31,  no.  i ;  in  the 
second  of  these  most  bars  are  founded  upon  a 
single  harmony,  and  a  suitable  speed  would  be 
about  ^  «  116,  a  rate  which  would  be  too  quick 
for  the  Adagio  of  op.  a  a,  where  the  harmoniea 
are  more  numerous.' 

Another  cause  of  greater  actual  speed  in  the 
rendering  of  the  same  tempo  is  the  use  of  the 
time-signature  ((  or  oQa  hreve,  which  requirea 
the  compoeition  to  be  executed  at  about  double 
the  apeed  of  the  Common  or  0  l^e.  The 
reason  of  thia  ia  explained  in  the  article  Bsiva, 
▼oL  i.  p.  374. 

A  portion  of  a  compcaition  Is  sometimes 
marked  a  piaeere,  or  ad  libitum,  at '  pleasure,'  sig- 
nifying that  the  tempo  is  left  entirely  to  the  per- 
former's discretion.  Passages  so  marked  however 
appear  almost  always  to  demand  a  slower,  rather 
than  a  quicker  tempo— at  least,  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  instance  to  the  contrary.  [F.T.] 

TEMPO  DI  BALLO  is  the  indication  at  the 
head  of  Sullivan's  Overture  composed  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  1870,  and  aeems  less  to  in- 
dicate a  particular  speed  than  that  the  whole  work 
ia  in  a  dance  style  and  in  dance  measures.    [G.] 

'  1  HamnMl.  In  hit  'Pfuofoiia  Behool.*  sp«ttklnc  In  pnlae  of  Uie 
■akipnoiM,  gtnt  a  lltt  of  Instanev  of  Om  tmMj  of  mauinfi 
•»felwd  to  tho  MUBM  weidi  tqr  dlflbnot  eompown.  In  whieh  we  find 

Prmto  THjrlaf  fraan  OssTS  to  0=:2M,  MUgro  tnm  clsto  to 

oIbIR^  Amimmt$  tnm  ^s=  (B  to  ^  =  US.  «te.  Bat  Humiael  do«i 
not  spceHy  th*  pwtlenlar  mofomsota  ho  <|aot«s,  and  it  iimmi  prob> 
•Uo  ttet,  ragnrd  talny  had  to  thdr  ymrtttOm  of  harmonic  ■truetnra. 
tha  dtaerepanoiaB  vukj  n«i  really  haiwt  bean  w  gnat  as  at  flnt  tight 
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TBMPO  ORDINABIO  (Ital.),  common  time, 
rhythm  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  The  time- 
aignatore  la  an  unbarred  aemictrcle  C «  or  in 
modem  form  Ct  in  contradistinction  to  the  barred 
semidrde  (^  or  0,  which  denotes  a  diminishtid 
value  of  the  notes,  i.  e.  a  double  rate  of  movement. 
[See  Brsvb;  OoiniON  Tna.  J  In  consequence  of 
the  notes  in  tempo  ordineurw  being  of  full  value 
(absolute^  aa  well  aa  relatively),  the  term  ia 
understood  to  indicate  a  moderate  degree  of 
speed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Handel  emplo3rs 
it  as  an  indication  for  the  choruses  '  Lift  up  your 
heads,' '  Their  sound  is  gone  out,'  etc.        [F.T.] 

TEMPO  BUBATO  (Ital.,  literally  robbed  or 
stolen  time).  Hue  expression  is  used  in  two  differ- 
ent senses ;  first,  to  denote  the  insertion  of  a  short 
passage  in  duple  time  into  a  movement  the 
prevailing  rhythm  of  which  is  triple,  or  vice  versa, 
the  change  being  eifocted  without  altering  the 
time-signature,  by  means  of  false  accents,  or 
aooenta  faUing  on  other  than  the  ordinary  places 
in  the  bar.  Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  fcdlowing 
example  is  distinctly  that  of  two  in  a  bar,  al- 
though the  whole  movement  is  3-4  time. 

ScHUMAVN,  NovsUette,  Op.  SI,  No.  4. 
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a.  In  the  other  and  more  usual  sense  the  term 
expresses  the  opposite  of  strict  time,  and  indicates 
a  style  of  performance  in  which  some  portion  of 
the  bar  is  executed  at  a  quicker  or  slower  tempo 
than  the  general  rate  of  movement,  the  balance 
being  restored  by  a  corresponding  slackening  or 
quickening  of  the  remainder.  [Kubato.]  Perhape 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  employment  of 
tempo  rvJbato  are  found  in  the  rendering  of  Hun- 
garian national  melodiea  by  native  artists.  [F.T.] 

TENDUCCI,  G1U8TO  Fksdivando,  a  cele- 
brated aopraniat  ainger,  very  popular  in  this 
country,  was  bom  at  Siena,  about  1 736,  whence 
(like  a  still  greater  singer)  he  was  sometimes 
called  Senesino.  His  earliest  stage-appearances 
in  Italy  were  made  at  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  in  1758  he  came  to  London,  where  he  first 
sang  in  a  pasticcio  called  '  Attalo.'  But  it  waa 
in  the  'Ciroriconoaduto'  of  Cocchi  that  he  first 
attracted  special  notice.  Although  he  had  only 
a  subcBrdinate  part^  he  quite  eclipMd,  by  his  voice 
and  stvle,  the  principal  singer,  Portenza,  and 
fixmi  that  time  waa  established  as  the  successor 
of  Guadagni.  In  company  with  Dr.  Ame,  in 
whoee  '  Artaxerxea '  he*  sang  with  great  success, 
he  travelled  to  Scotland  and  Irelan<C  returning  to 
London  in  1765,  where  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  received  enormoua  auma 
for  his  performancea.  In  spite  of  this,  his  vanity 
and  extravagance  were  ao   unbounded  that  in 
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1776  he  was  farced  to  leave  Sngland  for  debt. 
In  a  year,  however,  he  found  meanB  to  return, 
and  remained  in  London  many  yean  longer, 
onging  with  suocess  as  long  as  his  voice  lasted, 
and  even  when  it  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
1785  he  took  part  in  a  revival  ofGluck's  'Orfeo/ 
and  appeared  at  Drory  Lane  Theatre  as  late  as 
1790.  He  also  sang  at  the  Handel  Commemo* 
ration  Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1784 
and  1791.  Ultimately  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  there  early  in  this  century. 

Tendaooi  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mosart  family  during  their  visit  to  Ijondon  in 
1764.  In  1778,  at  Paris,  he  again  met  Mozart, 
who,  remembering  their  former  intercourse,  wrote 
a  song  for  him,  which  has  been  lost.  He  was  the 
anUior  of  a  Treatise  on  Singing,  and  the  composer 
of  an  overture  for  full  band  (Preston,  London), 
and  of '  Banelagh  Songs,*  which  he  sang  at  con- 
oerts.  [F.A.M.] 

TENEBBiB  (Literally,  Dabkness).  The 
name  of  a  Service  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Breviary,  for  the  three  most  solemn  days  in 
Holy  Week,  and  consisting  of  the  conjoined 
Matins  and  Lauds,  ^  for  the  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  which  are  sung  *  by  anticipation  * 
on  the  afternoons  of  the  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  The  name  is  taken  from  the  open- 
ing sentence  of  the  Responsorium  which  follows 
the  Fifth  Lesson  on  Good  Friday^  Tmdyree 
faotcB  $ufU — ^There  was  darkness. 

The  Service  begins  with  three  Nocturas,  each 
consisting  of  three  Psalms,  with  their  doubled 
Antiphons,  a  Verside  and  Response,  and  three 
Lessons,  each  followed  by  its  appropriate  Re- 
sponsorium. The  Psalms  and  Antiphons  are 
sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each,  one  of  the  fifteen  candles  on  the 
huge  triangular  Candlestick  by  which  the  Chapel 
is  lighted  is  ceremoniously  extinguished.  The 
Lessons  for  the  First  Noctum  on  each  of  the 
three  days  are  the  famous  'Lamentations,* 
which  have  already  been  fully  described.'  The 
Lessons  for  the  Second  and  Third  Noctums  are 
simply  monotoned.  Music  for  the  Responsoria 
has  been  composed  by  more  than  one  of  the 
greatest  Polypnonic  Masters ;  but  most  of  them 
are  now  sung  in  unisonous  Plain  Chaunt.  The 
Third  Noctum  ia  immediately  followed  by  Lauds, 
the  Psalms  for  which  are  sung  in  the  manner, 
and  with  the  ceremonies,  already  described. 
Then  follows  the  Canticle,  'Benedictus/  during 
the  singing  of  which  the  six  Altar  Lights  are 
extinguished,  one  by  one.  And  now  preparation 
is  made  for  the  most  awful  moment  of  the  whole 
— ^that  which  introduces  the  first  notes  of  the 
'Miserere.*'  The  fifteenth  candle,  at  the  top 
of  the  great  Candlestick,  is  removed  from  its 
place,  and  hidden  behind  the  Altar.  The  An- 
tiphon,  *  ChristuB  factus  est  obediens,'  is  sung  by 
a  single  Soprano  Voice;  and,  after  a  dead  silence 
of  considerable  duration,  the  Miserere  is  sung, 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  Ceremonies  de- 
scribed in  vol.  ii.  pp.  335-338.    The  Pope  then 

I  Sm  ILiTiKB,  tad  Laom.  >  See  Laxbktaticks. 
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says  an  appointed  Prayer ;  the  Candle  is  brought 
out  fit>m  behind  the  Altar;  and  the  Service 
concludes  with  a  trampling  of  ibet,  sometimes 
said  to  represent  the  passage  of  the  crowd  to 
Calvary,  or  the  Jews  seizing  our  Lord. 

The  Services  proper  for  Holy  Week  are  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  in  the  'Manuel  des  C^r^moniea 
qui  ont  lieu  pendant  la  Semaine  Sainte,'  formerly 
sold  annually  in  Rome,  but  now  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  Music  was  first  published  by  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  *  La  Musica  della  Settimana  Sant%* 
now  very  scarce,  and  has  since  been  reprinted, 
by  Alfieri,  in  his  *  Racoolta  di  Musica  Sacra/ 

A  minute  and  interesting  account,  though 
somewhat  deformed  by  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  ancient  Ritual,  will  be  found  in  Mendelssohn's 
letter  to  Zelter,  of  June  16, 1831.  [W.S.R.] 

TENERAMENTE ;  CON  TENEREZZA— 

*  tenderly* ;  a  term  slightly  stronger  and  used  mote 
emphatically  thandolce,  but  having  very  much  the 
same  meaning  and  use  in  music.  A  good  instance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  terms  is  found  in 
the  lovely  second  movement  of  Beethoven*sSonata 
in  E  minor,  op.  90,  where  the  subject,  at  its  first 
entry  labelled  dolce,  is  subsequently  directed  to 
be  played  tensramente.  From  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  movement  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
become  slightly  more  impassioned  as  it  goes  on ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  second 
and  following  entries  of  the  subject  should  be 
played  with  more  feeling,  and  perhaps  in  less 
strict  time,  than  the  opening  bars  of  the  move- 
ment. [J.A.F.M.] 

TENOR  (Fr.  TaUle;  Ger.  Tenor  SHmmey 
The  term  applied  u>  the  highest  natural  adult 
male  voice  and  to  some  instruments  of  some- 
where about  the  same  compass.  Its  etymology 
is  accepted  to  be  teneo,  'I  hold,'  and  it  was 
the  voice  that,  in  early  times,  held,  took,  or 
kept  the  principal  part  (originally  the  only 
real  part),  the  plainsong,  subject^  air,  or  mo- 
tive of  the  piece  that  was  sung.  It  holds  the 
mid-position  in  the  musical  scale.    Its 


def  is  the  C  def  on  the  fourth  line  of 

the  stave  (in  reality  the  middle  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  *)  generally  super- 
seded in  the  present  day  by  the  treble  or  G  cle^ 
which  however  does  not  represent  or  indicate 
the  actual  pitch,  bat  gives  it  an  octave  too  high. 

The  average  compass  of  the  tenor  voice  is  C  to 
A  or  B  (a),  though  in  large  rooms  notes  below  F 
(b)  are  usually  of  little  avuL   In  primitive  times. 


:(«) 


i.  or 


(6) 
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^ 

before  true  polyphony  or  harmony  were  known, 
it  was  natural  that  what  we  now  call  the  tenor 
voice  should  hold  the  one  real  part  to  be  sung, 
should  lead,  in  (act,  the  congpregational  singing, 
for  the  reason  that  this  class  of  voice  is  sweeter 
and  more  flexible  than  the  bass  voice,  and  also 
would  most  readily  strike  the  ear,  as  being  the 
higher  voice  in  range,  until  boys  were  employed ; 

4  See  'A  Short  TnetiM  on  the  Suva*  (HnlUh). 
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and  even  then  boyg  could  not  have  either  the 
knowledge  or  authority  to  enable  them  to  lead 
the  ongingy  more  especially  as  the  chants  or 
hymns  were  at  first  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 
dition; and  females  were  not  officially  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  boys  probably  sang  in  unison 
with,  at  times  an  octave  higher  than,  the  tenor, 
and  the  basses  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave 
below,  the  tenor,  as  suited  them  respectively. 

An  elaborate  classification  of  voices  was  not 
then  necessary.  Indeed  it  is  most  probable  that 
at  first  the  only  distinction  was  between  the 
voices  of  boys  uid  men,  aUu8  and  basnis  {hitfh 
and  lew),  the  very  limited  scales  then  in  use 
ooming  easily  within  the  compass  of  the  lower 
part  of  tenors  and  the  higher  part  of  basses ;  and 
it  win  have  been  only  observed  that  some  men 
coold  sing  higher  or  lower  than  others,  while 
the  different  qualities  of  voices  will  not  have 
been  taken  into  account.  If  a  very  low  bass 
found  a  note  rather  high,  he  may  have  howled 
it  as  he  best  could,  or  it  would  periiaps  itself 
have  cracked  up  into  falsetto,  or  he  inll  have 
gone  down  instinctively  to  tiio  octave  below, 
or  remained  where  he  was  until  the  melody 
came  again  within  his  reach — ears  being  not  yet 
critically  cultivated.  Even  now,  towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to 
hear  amongst  a  congregation  basses  singing  the 
air  of  a  hymn  below  the  actual  bass  P*rt,  or 
soprani  singing  in  the  tenoi^«ompass  lor  con- 
venience sa&e.  In  a  few  village  churches,  and 
in  many  Scotch  kirks,  an  after-taste  of  such 
early  singing  is  still  to  be  had.  But  with  the 
extension  of  the  scale  and  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  notation,  and  the  consequent  gradual 
replacement  of  the  empirical  mode  of  practice 
by  more  scientific  study,  the  first  rude  attempts 
at  harmony  and  polyphony,  diaphony  or  or- 
ganum  (which  see),  would  necessitate  a  more 
exact  classification  of  voices. 

Hie  term  Baritone  is  of  comparatively  late  intro- 
duction. This  voice  is  called  by  the  French  hcuie- 
taiUe,  or  low  tenor,  UUUe  being  the  true  French 
word  for  tenor,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
aa  this  word  signifies  also  the  waist  or  middle  of 
the  human  figure,  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
press the  middle  voice.  The  addition  of  a  second 
part»  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  Canto 
Fermo  or  plain-chant,  would  also  so  much  in- 
crease the  compass  of  music  to  be  sung,  that  the 
varieties  and  capacities  of  different  voices  would 
naturally  begin  to  be  recognised,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  third  part,  triplum  (treble),  there 
would  at  once  be  three  parts,  altus,  medius, 
and  bassus, — high,  middle,  and  low ;  and  as  the 
medittSy  for  reasons  already  given,  would  natu- 
rally be  the  leader  who  held  {tenuiU)  the  plain- 
song,  the  term  tenor  would  replace  that  of  medius. 
Then,  as  the  science  and  practice  of  music  ad- 
vanced, and  opera  or  musical  drama  became  more 
and  more  elaborated,  the  sub-cUunification  of  each 
individual  type  of  voice  in  accordance  with  its 
varied  capacities  of  expression  would  be  a  matter 
of  course.  Hence  we  nave  tenare  robutto  (which 
used  to  be  of  about  the  compass  of  a  modem 
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high^  baritone),  tenore  di  forea,  tenore  di  meao 
earaUere,  tenore  di  graaa,  and  tenore  Uggiero, 
one  type  of  which  is  sometimes  called  tenore 
eontyaUino,  These  terms,  though  used  very 
generally  in  Italy»  are  somewhat  fJEUitastic,  and 
the  different  qoaUfications  that  have  called  them 
forth  are  not  unfrequently  as  much  part  of  the 
morale  as  of  the  physique.  Although  not  only 
a  question  of  compass  but  of  quality,  the  word 
*  tenor'  has  come  to  be  adopted  as  a  generic  term 
to  express  that  special  type  of  voice  which  is  so 
much  and  so  justly  admired,  and  cannot  now  be 
indicated  in  any  oUier  way. 

The  eownter-tenor,  or  natural  male  alto,  is  a 
highly  developed  falsetto,  whose  so-called  chest 
voice  is,  in  most  cases,  a  limited  bass.  Singers 
of  this  class  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  came  principally  from  Spain,  they  being 
afterward  chiefly  superseded  by  artificial  male 
alti.  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  countertenor 
known  in  London  at  the  time  of  writing  this 
article  is  an  amateur  distinguished  for  his  excel- 
lent part-singing.  Donielli  was  a  tenore  robueto 
with  a  vdce  of  beautiful  quality.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  call  Dupres^  Tamberlik,  Wachtel, 
Mongini,  and  Mierzwinski  tenori  robueti,  but 
they  belong  more  properly  to  the  tenori  di  forza. 
The  tenore  robusto  had  a  very  large  tenor  quality 
throughout  his  vocal  compass. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  precisely  such  a  voice 
as  that  of  Mario,'  except  by  calling  it  the  per- 
fection of  a  tenor  voice.  Mario  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  compass,  volume,  richness, 
grace,  and  flexibility  (not  agility,  with  which 
the  word  is  often  confounded  in  this  country, 
but  the  general  power  of  inflecting  the  voice 
and  of  producing  with  &cility  nice  gradations  of 
colour).  Historical  singers  are  generally  out  of 
the  usual  category,  being  in  so  many  cases  gifted 
with  exceptional  physical  powers.  Rubini,  a 
tenore  di  ffrazia,  physically  considered,  was  en- 
dowed wiUi  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  pathetic 
expreoBion,  and  could  at  times  throw  great  force 
into  his  singing,  which  was  the  more  stiildng 
as  being  somewhat  unusual,  but  he  indulged  too 
much  perhaps  in  the  tribrato,  and  may  not  im- 
probably be  answerable  for  the  vicious  use  of  this 
(legitimate  in  its  place)  means  of  expression,  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  years  past,  but  which,  be- 
ing now  a  mannerism,  ceases  to  express  more  than 
the  so-called  '  expression  stop  *  on  a  barrel  organ. 
But  it  must  be  said  of  Rubini  that  the  v^rato 
being  natural  to  him,  had  not  the  nauseous  efiect 
that  it  has  with  his  would-be  imitators. 

Davide,  who  sang  in  the  last  half  of  the  1 8th 
century,  must  have  been  very  great,  with  a  beau- 
tiful voice  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  art. 
[See  voL  L  p.  434.]  His  son  ia  said  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  voice  of  three  octaves,  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.  This  doubtless  induded 
something  like  an  octave  of  faUetto,  which  must 
have  remained  to  him,  instead  of  in  great  part 
disappearing  with  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
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the  Toioe,  m  Ib  asiully  t]i«4SMe.  In  oonnaotioii  witii 
thU  may  be  mentioned  the  writer^s  experience 
of  a  tenor,  that  ie  to  say  a  voioe  of  decided  tenor 


tone,  with  a  compaM  of  ^ 


,  that  of 


a  limited  baas  only,  thns  showing  how  the  word 
*  tenor*  has  come  to  express  fiuUi^  qnite  as  much 
as  comfMiM. — ^Roger  (French),  another  celebrity, 
and  a  cultiyated  man,  orertaxed  his  powers,  as 
many  others  have  done,  and  shortened  his  active 
artistic  oareer.*-<3ampamni  is  a  strong  Unore  di 
mean  caraUere,  This  class  of  tenor  can  on  oc- 
casions take  patU  difcrza  or  di  gragia. 

If  the  Gennans  would  only  be  so  good  as  to 
cnltivate  more  thoron^y  the  art  of  Tocalisation, 
we  shoold  have  from  them  many  fine  ttnori  dA 
fcTta,  with  voices  like  that  of  VogeL 

A  tsnore  di  gratia  of  modem  times  must 
not  be  psssed  without  special  mention.  Italo 
Gardoni  possessed  what  might  be  called  only 
a  moderate  voice,  bnt  so  well,  so  easily  and 
naturally  produced,  that  it  was  hesid  almost  to 
the  same  advantage  in  a  theatre  as  in  a  room. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  when  he  sang  the 
part  of  Florestan,  in  *  Fidelio,*  at  Oovent  Garden, 
after  an  absence  of  some  duration  from  the  sta^. 
The  unaffected  grace  of  his  style  rendered  hmi 
as  perfect  a  model  for  vccal  artists  as  could  well 
be  found.  Giuglini  was  another  tenors  di  grana, 
with  more  actual  power  than  GardonL  Had  it 
not  been  for  a  certain  mawkishness  wldch  after 
a  time  made  itself  felt,  he  might  have  been 
dassed  amongst  the  Unori  di  memo  earoMers. 
In  this  country  Braham  and  Sims  Beeves  have 
their  place  as  historical  tenon,  and  Edward 
lioyd,  with  not  so  laige  a  voice  as  either  of 
these,  will  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  repu* 
tatbn  as  an  artist. 

Of  the  tenort  leggiero,  a  roice  that  can  generally 
execute  fioritura  with  fiunlity,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  a  good  example.  Hie  light  tenor, 
sometimes  called  tmore  oontraUino,  has  usually 
a  somewhat  extended  register  of  open  notes,  and 
if  the  singer  is  not  seen,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
imagine  that  one  is  hearing  a  female  contralto. 
The  oonrerse  of  this  is  the  case  when  a  so-oalled 
female  tenor  sings.  One  of  these,  Signora  Mela, 
appeared  at  concerts  in  London  in  the  year  1868. 
A  6svourite  manifestation  of  her  powers  was  Uie 
tenor  part  in  Rossini's  Teraetto  buffo '  Pappatad.' 
Bailani-Dini  is  another  female  tenor,  singing  at 
present  in  Italy.  These  exhibitions  are,  however, 
decidedly  inartistic  and  inelegant,  and  may  easily 
become  repulsive.  A  list  of  tenor  singers  will  m 
found  in  the  article  Surauro.  [See  voL  iii.  p.  5 1 1 .] 

Tenor  is  also  the  En^ish  name  of  the  viola. 
[See  TiNOB  YiOLiv.]  The  second  of  the  usual 
three  trombones  in  a  full  orchestra  is  a  tenor 
instrument  both  in  compass  and  def. 

The  Tenor  Bell  is  the  lowest  in  a  peal  of  bells, 
and  is  possibly  so  called  because  it  is  the  bell 
upon  which  the  ringsrs  hold  or  rest.  The  Tenor- 
drum  (without  snares)  is  between  the  ordinary 
side-drum  and  the  bass-drum,  and,  worn  as  a 
8ide*drum,  is  used  in  foot-regiments  for  rolls. 
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There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  oontinuii^,  or  not,  the  use  of  the  tenor 
def.  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  It  undoubtedly  expresses  a  positive  position 
in  the  musical  scale;  and  the  power  to  read 
it^  and  the  other  C  def,  is  essential  to  sil 
musicians  who  have  to  play  from  the  music 
printed  for  dioiis  and  for  ordiestra  up  to  the 
present  day.  But  as  a  question  of  genenl  utilily 
a  simplification  in  the  means  of  expressing  mu- 
mGaX  Meas  can  soarody  be  other  than  a  benefit, 
dse  why  not  continue  the  use  of  all  the  seven 
deb  f  The  foct  that  the  compass  of  the  male 
voice  is,  in  round  terms,  an  octave  lower  than 
the  female  (though  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mechanism  the  one  is  by  no  means  a  mere 
re-production  of  the  other),  renders  it  very  easy, 
inaeed  almost  natural,  for  a  male  Toioe  to  sing 
music  in  the  treble  def  an  octave  below  its 
actual  pitch,  or  musical  position  in  the  soaU, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  difficulty  is  found  in 
so  doing.  In  violoncello  or  bsssoon'muslo  the 
change  firom  bass  to  tenor  def  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  ledger  lines  that  must 
be  used  for  remaining  in  the  lower  clef.  This 
objection  does  not  exist  in  exprsssing  tenor  music 
in  the  treble  def.  On  the  oontraKT,  if  it  exists 
at  all  it  is  against  the  tenor. — A  kind  of  com- 
promise is  nmde  by  Mr.  Otto  Gddsdunidt  in 
the  *  Bach  Choir  Magazine '  (Novello),  where  a 
a  fl  double  soprano  def  is  used  for  the 
i;|j((jj  tenor  part.  This  method  was  proposed 
17t7  ■  and  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Oliphant 

While  on  the  subject  of  defii,  passing  reference 
may  be  made  to  Neukomm's  somewhat  erratic 
idea  of  putting  the  whole  of  the  tenor  part  in 
his  edition  ofHaydn's  *  Creation '  In  the  bass  clef. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  desired  simplifi- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  denote  the  aotunl 
pitoh  of  the  vdce.  [H.  C.  D.] 

TENOROON,  a  name  somelAmes  gl^«n  to 
the  Tenor  Bassoon  or  Alto  Fagotto  in  F.  It  is 
obvioudy  a  modification  of  the  word  Bassoon, 
for  whidi  little  authority  can  be  found.  The 
identity  of  this  instrument  with  the  Oboe  di 
Caooia  of  Bach  has  already  been  adverted  to, 
and  the  error  of  assigning  parts  written  for  it 
by  that  composer,  Beethoven,  and  others,  to  the 
Como  Inglese  or  Alto  Oboe  in  the  same  key  has 
been  corrected.  At  the  present  time  it  has 
entirdy  gone  out  of  use.  A  fine  specimen,  now 
in  the  writer's  possession,  was  until  latd^  in 
the  boys*  band  at  the  Foundling  Hospital: 
supposed  to  be  intended,  f^om  its  smaUer  sae, 
for  the  diminutive  hands  of  youns  players. 

Its  tone  is  characteristic,  somewhat  more  reedy 
than  that  d  the  Bassoon.  The  word  survives  as 
that  of  a  reed-stop  in  some  Organs.       [W.H.S.] 

TENOR  VIOLIN  (AlTO,  Covtbalto,  Quintb, 
Tailli,  Bkatsohb,  Viola,  etc.)  A  yioUn  usually 
about  one-seventh  laiger  in  its  general  dimen 
sions  than  the  ordinary  violin,  and  having  its 
compass  a  filth  lower,  or  an  octave  above  the 
yiolonoello.  As  its  name  implies,  it  corresponds 
in  the  string  quartet  to  the  tenor  voice  in  the 
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▼ocal  quartet.  Its  pari  u  written  in  ibe  G  alto 
def,  thua — 

.  latairiii«. 
:  StodStrlDf. 

"^ar        4iiifiirii«. 

The  three  uppermost  strings  of  the  Tenor  are 
identical  in  pitch  with  the  three  lowest  strings 
of  the  Tiolin ;  but  their  greater  length  reqoiiea 
them  to  be  proportionately  stouter.  The  fourth 
staring,  like  the  third,  is  oovered  with  wire.  The 
iJayer  holds  the  Tenor  like  the  violin ;  but  the 
stop  is  somewhat  longer,  the  bow  used  for  it  Is 
somewhat  heavier,  and  it  requires  greater  mus- 
cular force  in  both  hands.  The  method  of  execu- 
tion in  other  respects  is  identical  with  that  on 
the  violin.  The  tone  of  the  Tenor  however, 
owing  to  the  disproportion  between  the  size  and 
pitch  of  its  strings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
comparatively  smidl  size  of  its  body  on  the  other, 
is  of  a  diflforent  quality  from  that  of  the  violin.  It 
is  less  powerful  and  brilliant,  having  a  muffled 
character,  but  is  nevertheless  sympathetic  and 
penetrating.  Bad  Tenors  are  worse  than  bad  vio- 
uns ;  they  are  unequal  and  '  wolfish,'  and  have 
sometimes  a  decided  nasal  twang.  The  instrument 
it  humorously  described  by  Schnyder  von  Warten- 
aee,  in  his  'BirUiday  Ode'  addressed  to  Guhr  :— 

Hum  2i«imt  mioh  Fraa  Bum,  (Aiuit) 
Deon  etwas  ■orechP  ioh  dmoh  die  Naas^ 

Doeh  ehrlioh  mein*  ioh  m,  und  treu: 
Altmodisch  bin  ich:  aaliie  8itte 
lit  Bteta  TO  bleiben  in  der  Mitte. 

Und  nie  maoh*  ioh  ein  grow'  Geachrsi, 

In  this  article,  following  common  usage,  the 
word  *  Tenor  *  is  used  to  denote  the  intermediate 
member  of  the  quartet  to  the  exclusion  of '  Alto ' : 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Tenor  and  Alto  were 
once  distinct  instruments,  and  the  instrument 
which  we  call  'Tenor*  is  really  the  Alto,  the 
true  Tenor,  which  was  a  raze  larger,  though  of 
the  same  pitch,  being  practically  obsolete. 

The  Tenor  ia  an  earlier  instrument  than  the 
▼iolin,  and  is.  in  fitct  the  oldest  instrument  of 
the  quartet.  Both  'Violino*  in  Italian  and 
'Violon'  in  French  appear  to  have  originally 
designated  the  Tenor.  In  the  first  piece  of 
munc  in  which  '  Violino*  occurs,  a  double  quar- 
tet in  the  church  style,  published  in  1597,*  this 
instrument  has  a  part  written  in  the  alto  clef, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  >— 
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Hub  could  not  be  played  on  the  violin,  and  was 
obviously  written  for  the  Tenor :  and  an  instru- 
ment of  soch  a  compass  capable  of  holding  its 
own  against  a  comet  and  six  trumpets,  however 
lightly  voioed  the  latter  may  have  been,  can 
have  been  no  ordinary  fiddle.  The  huge  and 
solid  Tenors  of  this  period  made  by  Gaspar  di 

I  GlOfmani  GateMl.  SoMte  Ptaa  •  Forto  aBs  qnvto  1mm».  FrioM 
In  llM  XiulMl  AppendUc  to  Wutdewikl's '  Die  VloUua  Im  xvn  Jahf 
bimdett).'  Tlw  lonesi  parts  In  aach  quartet  are  asilfiMd  to  truiiH 
neU  (TromboalX  tbe  other  Mpraoo  part  to  the  eoraet  (Ztnken). 


Salo,  the  earlier  Aroatis,  Per^grino  Zanetto,  eto., 
many  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  appear  to 
represent  the  original  'Violino.'  These  Tenors 
when  new,  must  have  had  a  powerful  tone,  and 
they  were  probably  invented  in  order  to  produce 
a  stringed  instrument  which  should  compete  in 
church  music  with  the  comet  and  trumpet.  Being 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  bass  viola,  which  was 
the  form  of  viol  chiefly  in  use,  they  c^tained  the 
name  'Violino.*  This  name  was  however  soon 
transferred  to  the  ordinaiy  violin.  When  the  latter 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Italian  music,' it 
was  called  '  Piccolo  Violino  alia  Franoese ' ;  indi- 
cating that  this  smaller  *  Violino,'  to  which  the 
name  has  been  since  appropriated,  though  not 
^nerally  employed  in  Italy,  had  oome  into  use 
m  France.  It  accords  with  this  that  the  original 
French  name  of  the  violin  is  'Pardessus'  or 
'dessus'  *de  Violon/  or  *  treble  of  the  Violon,' 
Violon  being  the  old  French  diminutive  of  Viole,* 
and  exactly  equivalent  to  'Violino.'  Again,  the 
very  old  l^Yench  name  'Quinte'  for  the  Tenor, 
and  its  diminutive  '  Quinton,'  used  for  the  violin, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  latter  was  a  diminutive 
of  some  laiiger  instrument  in  general  use.  We 
have  therefore  good  ground  for  concluding  that 
the  Tenor  is  somewhat  older  than  the  treble  or 
common  violin,  and  is  in  fact  its  archetype. 

Very  soon  after  the  '  Orfeo '  of  Monteverde, 
which  is  dated  1608,  we  find  the  above-mentioned 
composer,  Gabriel!,  writing  regularvidin  passages 
in  a  sonata  for  three  common  violins  and  a  Bass, 
the  former  being  designated  *  Violin!.*'  We  may 
therefore  foirly  suppose  that  the  early  years  of 
the  xTth  century  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
violin  into  general  use  in  Italy,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  name  'Violino '  to  the  smaller  instrument. 
In  the  same  year  (161 5)  we  have  a  'Otnzon  k 
6'  by  the  same  writer,  with  two  treble  violins 
(Violini),  a  comet,  a  tenor  violin  (called  Tenore) 
and  two  trumpets.'  In  Gregorio  Allegri  s  *  Sym- 
phonia  k  4'*  (before  1650)  the  Tenor  is  deno- 
minated 'Alto,'  and  the  Bass  is  assigned  to  the 
*  Basso  di  Vida'  or  Viola  da  Gamba.  Massi- 
miliaoo  Neri  (1644),  ^  ^  'Canzone  del  terzo 
tuono  *  ^  has  a  Tenor  pan  in  which  the  Tenor  is 
called  for  the  first  time  'viola,'  a  name  which 
has  dung  to  it  ever  sinoe. 

Shortly  after  this  (1663)  we  have  a  string 
quintet  with  two  viola  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
is  assigned  to  the  '  Viola  Alto,'  the  lower,  written 
in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  def,  to  the  'Viola 
Tenore.'*  It  appears  from  the  part»>  that  the 
compass  of  the  two  violas  was  identical,  nor 
is  any  distinction  observable  in  the  treatment. 
Tins  use  of  the  two  violas  is  common  in  the 
Italian  chamber  music  of  the  end  of  the  1 7th 
century,  a  remarkable  instance  bdngthe  'Se- 
nate Varie*  of  the  Cremonese  composer  Vital! 
(Modena,  1684):  and  Handd's  employment  of 
the  two  instruments,  mentioned  lower  down,  is 

t  In  the '  Oifco '  of  M ontererde^ 

s  80  vtXU,  eeiloM ;  /m<*  JtpoK  •te. 

4  SonaU  eon  tre  Vlolinl.  leiS.    Waiielewikl,  Appendix,  p.  IS. 

•  IMd.p.]&  •lUd.pi9S.  viMd.p.SS. 

*  fionat*  a  dnque,  da  QioTannl  Levrenil.  Wastelemki.  Appendls. 
p.  4S.  The  treble  parts  are  aulsned  to  Tlollu.  the  ban  to  the 'Viola 
dabrano.' 
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probably  based  on  reminucenoes  of  this  dass  of 
monc.  But  the  oompaas  and  general  effect  of  the 
instrumentB  being  the  same,  the  disappearanoe 
of  the  great  viola  was  only  a  matter  of  time, 
lliough  the  fiddle-makers  continued  for  some 
time  to  make  violas  of  two  sizes,  alto  and 
tenor  [see  SibaDIVABi].  the  two  instruments 
coalesced  for  practical  purposes,  and  the  superior 
facility  wiUi  which  the  smaller  viola  (Alto)  was 
handled  caused  the  true  Tenor  to  drop  out  of  use. 
From  about  the  end  of  the  century  the  Alto 
viola  appears  to  have  assumed  the  place  in  the 
orchestra  which  it  still  occupies,  and  to  have 
had  substantially  the  same  characteristics. 

The  Tenor  has  been  made  of  all  sizesy  ranging 
from  the  huge  instruments  of  Gaspar  di  Sale 
and  his  cont^poraries  to  the  diminutive  ones, 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  standard  violin, 
commonly  made  for  orchestral  use  a  centuxy  or 
BO  ago  :  and  its  normal  size  of  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  violin  is  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
The  explanation  is  that  it  is  radically  an  ano- 
malous instrument.  Its  compass  is  fixed  by 
strictly  musical  requirements:  but  when  the 
instrument  is  built  large  enough  to  answer 
acoustically  to  its  compass,  that  is,  so  as  to 
produce  the  notes  required  of  it  as  powerfully  as 
the  corresponding  notes  on  the  violin,  it  comes 
out  too  large  for  the  average  human  being  to  play 
it  fiddle-wise,  and  only  fit  to  be  played  cello- 
wise  between  the  knees.  If,  however,  the  Tenor 
is  to  be  played  like  the  violin,  and  no  one  has 
seriously  proposed  to  play  it  otherwise,  it  follows 
that  its  size  must  be  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
human  ann  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  1 20 
degrees.  But  even  the  violin  is  already  big 
enough :  though  instruments  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  and 
that  by  eminent  makers  [see  Stradivari],  play- 
ers have  never  adopted  them ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally found  that  one-seventh  longer  than  the 
ordinary  violin  is  the  outside  measurement  for 
the  Tenor  if  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  hands 
are  to  control  the  instrument  comfortably,  and  to 
execute  ordinary  passages  upon  it.  The  Tenor 
is  therefore  by  necessity  a  dwarf:  it  is  too  small 
for  its  pitch,  and  its  tone  is  muffled  in  conse- 
quence. But  its  very  defects  have  become  the 
vehicle  of  peculiar  beauties.  Every  one  must 
have  remarKed  the  penetrating  quality  of  its 
lower  strings,  and  the  sombre  and  passionate 
effect  of  its  upper  ones.  Its  tone  is  consequently 
so  distinctive,  and  so  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
listener,  that  fewer  Tenors  are  required  in  the 
orchestra  than  second  violins. 

Composers  early  discovered  the  distinctive 
capabilities  of  the  Tenor.  Handel  knew  them, 
though  he  made  but  litUe  use  of  them :  they 
were  first  freely  employed  in  that  improvement 
of  the  dramatic  orchestra  by  Gluck  and  Sacchini, 
which  preceded  its  full  development  under  Mozart. 
Previously  to  this,  the  Tenor  was  chiefly  used 
to  fill  up  in  the  Tutti.  Sometimes  it  played  in 
unison  with  the  violins ;  more  frequently  with 
the  violoncellos :  but  in  general  it  was  assigned 
a  lower  second  violin  part.    Handel  employs  the 


Tenor  with  strikingeffeot  in  *  Revenge,  Timotheus 
cries.*  The  first  part  of  the  song,  in  D  major, 
is  led  by  the  violins  and  hautboys  in  dashing 
and  animated  passages ;  then  succeeds  the  trio 
in  G  minor,  which  introduces  the  vision  of  the 
*  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain.*  Here 
the  violins  are  silent,  and  the  leading  parts,  in 
measured  laigo  time,  are  given  to  the  tenors  in 
two  divisions,  each  division  being  reinforced  by 
bassoons.  The  effect  is  one  of  indesciibable  gloom 
and  horror.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  composer, 
whether  to  indicate  the  theoretical  relation  of 
the  two  parts,  or  the  practical  employment  of 
the  larger  Tenors  by  themselves  for  Uie  lower 
one,  has  written  the  first  part  only  in  the  alto 
clef,  and  headed  it '  Viola,  the  second  part  being 
written  in  the  Taille  or  true  tenor  cle^  and 
headed  *  Tenor' :  but  the  compass  of  the  parts  is 
identical.  The  climax  will  serve  as  a  specimen : — 
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Berlioz,  who  overlooks  this  passage  in  Handel, 
ennmeratea  among  the  early  instanoee  of  the  em- 
ployment of  its  distinctiTe  qnalitiea,  the  passage 
m  'Iphigenia  in  Anlis,*  where  Orestes,  oTer- 
whefaned  with  fiitigne  and  remorse,  and  panting 
for  breath,  sings  'Le  calme  rentre  duis  mon 
ocBor';  meanwhile  the  orchestra,  in  smothered 
agitation,  sobs  forth  convulsive  plaints,  unceas- 
ingly dominated  by  the  fearful  and  obstinate 
chMung  of  the  Tenors.  The  ^sanation,  the 
sensation  of  horror,  which  this  evokes  in  the 
audience,  Berlioz  attributes  to  the  quality  of 
the  note  A  on  the  Tenor's  third  string,  and  the 
syncopation  of  the  note  with  the  lower  A  on  the 
ha  uses  in  a  different  rhythm.  In  the  overture  to 
'  Iphigenia  in  AuliB,*  Gluck  employs  the  Tenors 
for  another  purpose.  He  assigns  them  a  light 
bass  aooompaniment  to  the  melody  of  the  first 
violins,  conveying  to  the  hearer  the  illusion  that 
he  is  listening  to  the  violoncellos.  Suddeoly,  at 
the  forte,  the  basses  enter  with  great  force  and 
surprising  effect.  Sacchini  uses  the  Tenors  for  the 
same  effect  (pourpr^parer  une  explosion)  in  the 
air  of  CEdipus,  '  Voire  oosur  devient  mon  aayle.' 
(This  effect,  it  may  be  observed,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Handel.)  Modem  writers  have  often 
used  the  Tenor  to  sustain  the  melody,  in  antique, 
religious,  and  sombre  subjects.  Berlioz  attributes 
its  use  in  this  way  to  Spontini,  who  employs  it 
to  give  out  the  prayers  of  the  Vestal.  M&ul, 
fiuicying  that  there  resided  in  the  Tenor  tone  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  expressing  the  dreamy  cha- 
racter of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  employed  Tenors 
for  all  the  treble  parts,  to  &e  entire  exclusion 
of  violins,  throughout  his  opera  of '  XJthaL'  It 
was  in  the  course  of  this  dismal  and  monotonous 
wan  that  Gr^try  exclaimed  '  Je  donnend  un  louis 
pour  entendre  une  chanterelle ! ' 

Berlioz,  in  *  Harold  en  Italic,'  and  Bennetty  in 
his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  have  employed  the 
Tenor  with  great  effect  to  sustain  pensive  melo- 
dies. When  melodies  of  a  similar  character  are 
entrusted  to  the  violoncellos,  the  tone  acquires 
great  roundness  and  purity  if  reinforced  by  the 
Tenors — ^witness  the  Adagio  of  Beethoven's  bym- 
phony  in  C  minor.  In  chamber  music,  the  Tenor 
executes  sustained  and  arp^^o  aocompanimentc^ 
occasionally  takes  up  melodic  subjects,  and  em- 
ployed in  unison  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  either 
of  its  neighbours.  Mozart's  Trio  for  piano,  dari- 
nety  and  viola^  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  and 
effective  works  in  the  whole  range  of  chamber 
music,  affords  admirable  illustrations  of  its  gen- 
eoral  capacities  when  used  without  a  violoncello. 

Brahma's  Quintet  in  Bb,  and  one  of  his 
string  quartets,  will  afford  good  examples  of  the 
prominent  use  of  the  vidLa,  and  the  special  effect 
produced  by  it.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  modem  chamber  string  quartet,  of  which 
the  Tenor  is  so  important  a  member,  is  based, 
not  on  the  early  diamber  music,  but  on  the 
stringed  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  Corelli,  Pur- 
cell,  and  Handel  employed  the  Tenor  in  their 
orchestral  writings,  but  excluded  it  from  their 
chamber  music;  nor  was  it  until  the  orchestral 
quartet  had  been  perl^oted  for  theatrical  pur- 


poses by  Handel,  Gluck,  and  Sacchini  that  the 
chamber  quartet  settled  into  its  present  shape  in 
the  hands  of  Haydn,  Abel,  J.  C.  Bach,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Mozart  marks  the  period  when 
the  Tenor  assumed  its  proper  rank  in  both  kinds 
of  music 

The  Tenor  is  essentially  an  ancillary  instru- 
ment. Played  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the 
piano  only,  its  tone  is  thin  and  ineffective  :  and 
the  endeavours  which  have  been  made  by  some 
musicians  to  create  an  independent  school  of 
tenor-playing,  and  a  distinctive  class  of  tenor 
music,  are  founded  on  error.  It  is  simply  a  large 
violin,  intended  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  £e 
fiddle  and  the  bass ;  and  except  in  special  effects, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  used  for  purposes 
of  contrast,  it  imperatively  demands  the  ringing 
tones  of  the  violin  above  it. 

Competent  musicians,  who  are  masters  of  the 
piano,  attracted  by  the  simplicity  of  the  tenor  part 
m  most  quartets,  often  take  up  the  Tenor  with  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  violin.  This  is  a  mis* 
take :  it  is  usually  found  that  the  Tenor  can  only 
be  properly  played  bv  a  practised  violinist.  The 
Violin  and  Tenor  make  an  effective  duet;  witness 
the  charming  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Spohr,  and  the  less  known  but  very  artistic 
and  numerous  ones  of  Bella,  by  the  aid  of  which 
any  competent  violinist  will  soon  become  master 
of  the  Tenor.  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto  for  Vio- 
lin, Tenor,  and  Orchestra.  The  trios  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  for  Violin,  Tenor,  and  VidonoeUo 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mentioning. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  structural  peculiarities 
that  have  been  explained  above,  what  is  the  best 
model  for  the  violin  is  not  the  best  for  the  Tenor. 
It  would  seem  that  the  lindtation  which  neces- 
sity imposes  upon  its  length  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated by  an  increase  in  height :  for  Tenors  of 
high  model  are  undoubtedly  better  than  those  of 
flat  model,  and  hence  Stradivari  Tenors  are  kept 
rather  to  be  admired  than  played  upon.  The  best 
Tenors  for  use  are  certainly  those  of  the  Amati 
school,  or  old  copies  of  the  same  by  good  English 
makers:  in  this  country  the  fiiivourite  Tenor- 
maker  is  undoubtedlv  Banks.  New  fiddles  are 
sometimes  fairlv  gooa  in  tone :  but  new  Tenors 
are  always  intolerably  harsh,  from  the  combined 
effect  of  their  newness  and  of  the  flat  model  which 
is  now  universally  preferred.  If,  however,  makers 
of  the  Tenor  would  copy  Amati,  instead  of  Stra- 
divari, this  would  no  longer  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Hermann  Bitter,  a  Tenor^player  resident 
in  Heidelbeig,  in  ignorance  of  the  &ct  that  the 
huge  Tenor  was  in  use  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  daams  a 
Tenor  of  monstrous  proportions,  on  which  he  is 
said  to  play  with  considerable  effect,  as  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own.^  If  all  Tenor-players  were  of  the 
herculean  proportions  of  Mr.  Bitter,  the  great 
Tenor  might  perhaps  be  revived:  but  human 

1  See  *I>to  Geiehlehte  dar  VloU  Alto,  nnd  die  Qniadatn  Uirai 
BeiMi,  VonH. IUtt«r'(Le1pelo.  Weber.  UT7):  *Hemaan  Bitter  naA 
mIiw  VIolft  Alt*.  Voo  X.  Adeoto '  (Wftrxborg,  Stnber.  UKl).  The  pne- 
tlcel  vfoUn-flMker  maj  eettanato  the  rftlue  of  izMtnunenta  oonetnioMd 
on  Mr.  BMert  mlae  Item  Um  A«t  Uiaft  he  tokee  as  hia  gvlda  the 
! 
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beingB  of  ordinary  stature  are  quite  incapable  of 
wrestling  with  such  an  instrument :  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  the  singular  and  beautiful 
tenor  tone,  resulting  from  the  necessaiy  dispro- 
portion between  the  pitch  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  instrument,  is  now  too  strongly  identified 
with  it  to  admit  of  any  change. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  special  moaio  for  the 
Tenor. 

Mdhodt: 
Bbuni,  Mabsh,   Fiokbbt,   LuTom  (rsoom- 
mended). 

Studies  : 
Gampagvoli— 41  Caprices,  op.  2a. 
Katskb — Studies,  op.  43,  op.  55. 

Tciior  tmd  OrekuiTa : 
F.  DAyiD'Oonoertiiio,  op.  13. 

TtnoT  <md  Piano  : 

SoHUMAKN— op.  113,  'Mahxchen  Bilder/  4 
pieces. 

W.  Hill— Nottumo,  Scherzo,  and  Romance. 

Joachim — Op.  9,  Hebrew  Melodies ;  op.  10, 
Variations  on  an  original  theme. 

KaUiIWODA — 6  Nocturnes,  op.  186. 

LtfTOSET-^Barcarole,  op.  33. 

TXguohsbeox — Op.  49,  Ooncertstlick. 

HoFXANN.  C. — ^Beverie,  op.  45. 

WALLNia — Fantaisie  de  Concert. 

Herr  H.  Bitter  has  also  edited  'Bepertovtum 
fi&r  Viola  Alta*  (Numbeig,  Schmid),  containing 
twenty-two  pieces,  mostly  classical  transcriptions 
wiUi  pianoforte  accompaniment.  [£.  J.P.] 

8di«no.  Presto. 


TENTH  87MPH0NY. 

TENTH  SYHPHONT,  BEETHOVEN'S. 
In  BeetboTeii*a  (dictated)  letter  to  Moecheles 
acknowledgiag  the  £xoo  oent  by  the  Philhar- 
monic SodetT,  and  dated  Vienna,  Haioh  18, 
1827,  eight  days  before  hit  death,  there  occur 
the  words  *A  Symphony  completely  sketched 
ia  lying  in  mv  deek,  aa  well  as  a  new  Overture 
and  ether  things.'  This  thereHnre  was  the 
'Tenth  Symphony.'  It  should  howcTer  be  re- 
marked that  a  large  part  of  the  letter  con- 
taining the  words  quoteid  is  struck  through  with 
the  pen.  Two  days  afterwards,  says  Sdiindler 
(iL  142),  *he  waa  greatlv  excited,  dewrad  to 
have  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  Symphony 
again  brought  to  him,  and  said  much  to  me 
on  the  plan  of  the  work.  He  intended  it  abso- 
lutely for  the  Philharmonic  Sodety.'  Some 
sketdies — whether  those  alluded  to  or  not — 
were  printed  in  the  ist  no.  of  Hirsohhach's 
'  MusikaUsch-kritiscbeB  Bepertorium.*  for  Jan. 
xS^i,  with  an  introduction  which  we  translate : — 

'Fium  Beethoven's  sketoh-bookfl.  HerrSchind- 
ler  on  his  return  from  Berlin  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
not  only  showed  many  very  remarkable  relics  of 
Beethoven  to  his  friends  at  Leipdg,  but  has 
been  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  publish  some 
of  them  in  this  periodicaL  The  following  are 
some  of  the  existing  sketches  of  the  Tenth  Sym* 
phony  and  of  an  Overture  on  the  name  of  Baoh,^ 
all  belonging  to  the  summer  months  of  the  year 
1834,  and  in  the  order  in  which  tbey  were  noted 
down. 

<Ftom  the  sketches  for  the  Tenth  Sym- 
phony:-*-' 
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Some  further  scraps  of  information  have  been 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Thayer.  «Carl  Hols 
told  Otto  Jahn  that  there  was  an  Introduction 
to  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  Eb  major,  a  soft 
piece;  then  a  powerful  AU^ro  in  0  minor. 
These  were  complete  in  Beethoven*s  head,  and 
had  been  played  to  HoU  on  the  plana'  Con- 
sidering that  the  date  of  Beethoven's  death  was 
1827,  nearly  three  years  after  the  summer  of 
1834,  and  considering  also  Beethoven's  habit 


of  copious  sketching  at  vrorks  which  were  In 
his  head,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  more 
sketches  than  the  trifles  quoted  above  exist  in 
some  of  the  sketch-books.  And  though  Notte- 
bohm  is  unhappily  no  more,  some  successor  to 
him  will  doubtless  be  found  to  decypher  and 
place  these  before  us.  [6.] 

I  ro«lbl7fiirtk6  0f«rtar«iiwDtloMdftlMTe.  IImm  an  onlUcd  la 
the  pTHMit  raprlnt. 

a  W«li«if«Bo«lMMtoiAS4korttewortoaltedM<totfe«skatebM 
•n  BeetteTtB'*,  aiMl  wbl«h  SebladWi'k. 
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TENUTO. 

TEKUTO,  'held';  a  dinctlon  of  very  frequent 
OGonrrenoe  in  pianoforte  mttBic,  though  not  often 
used  in  orohestral  sooras.  It  (or  its  oontraotion 
ien.)U  used  to  drawattention  to  thefiu^  that  parti- 
cular notes  or  chords  are  intended  to  be  sustained 
for  their  full  value,  in  passages  where  staccato 
phrases  are  of  such  frequency  that  the  players 
might  omit  to  observe  that  some  notes  are  to  be 
played  smoothly  in  contrast.  Its  effect  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Ugato,  save  that  this 
last  refers  rather  to  the  junction  of  one  note  with 
another,  and  tmuto  to  the  note  regarded  by  itself. 
Thus  the  commoner  direction  of  the  two  for  pas* 
sages  of  any  length,  is  Uffoto:  tenuto  however 
occurs  occasionally  in  this  connectioD,  as  in  the 
alow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  op.  2,  no. 
a,  in  A,  where  the  upper  stave  is  labelled  *  tenuto 
semprei,'  while  the  bass  is  to  be  played  gtacaUo. 
Another  good  instance  is  in  the  slow  movement 
of  Webez^  Sonata  in  Ab,  op.  59.        [J A..F.M.] 

TEBCE  (Lat.  Qffieium  (yd  Oratio)  ad  horam 
ierHam.  Ad  tertiam).  The  second  division  of 
the  Lesser  Hours,  in  the  Boman  Breviary.  The 
Office  ooDsists  of  the  Veraide  and  Response, 
*Deus  in  adjutorium';  the  Hymn  'Nunc  Sancte 
nobis  Spiritus*;  48  Verses  of  the  Psalm,  'Beati 
immaoniati/  beginning  at  Verse  33,  and  sung 
in  three  divisions  under  a  single  Antiphon ;  the 
Capitulum  and  Besponsorium  for  the  Season; 
and  the  Prayer  or  Collect  fisr  the  Day.  The 
Plain  Chaunt  Music  proper  to  the  Office  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Antiphonarium  Bomanum/  and 
the  '  Directorium  ChorL'  [W.S.R.] 

TEBPODION.  A  musical  friction-instrumenty 
invented  by  Busohmann  of  Berlin  in  18 16,  and 
improved  hj  his  sons  in  1852.  The  principle  1^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Chladni's 
davicylinder,  except  that  Instead  of  glass,  wood 
was  employed  for  the  oylinder.  [See  Ohladni.] 
In  form  it  resembled  a  square  piano,  and  its  keys 
embraced  6  octaves.  Warm  tributes  to  its  merits 
by  Spohr,  Weber,  Rink  and  Hummel  are  quoted 
(A.  M.  Z.  xxziv.  857,  858,  see  also  634,  645; 
and  1.  451  noie\  but  notwithstanding  these,  the 
instrument  is  no  longer  known.  [G.] 

TERZETTO  (ItaL).  Qenerally  a  composition 
lor  three  voices.  Beyond  one  instance  in  Bach, 
and  a  few  modem  examples  consisting  of  pieces 
not  in  sonata-form,  the  term  has  never  been 
applied  to  instrumental  music.  It  is  now  be- 
coming obsolete,  being  superseded  by  Trio, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  music  written  for 
three  instruments,  and  now  includes  vocal  music 
as  welL  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  preserve 
the  distinction. 

A  Terzetto  may  be  for  any  combination  of  three 
voices,  whether  for  three  trebles— as  the  unac- 
companied  Angels'  Trio  in  '  Elijah/  those  of  the 
three  ladies  and  three  boys  in  '  Die  Zauberflote/ 
and  that  for  three  florid  sopranos  in  Spohr's 
<  Zemire  und  Aaor ' — or  for  throe  male  voices,  like 
the  canonic  trio  in  the  last-named  opera.  More 
fluent,  naturally,  are  Terzetti  for  mixed  voices, 
the  combinations  being  formed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.    There  is  nothing  to 
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be  observed  in  the  form  of  a  Terxetto  different 
from  that  of  any  other  vocal  composition ;  but  as 
regards  harmony  it  should  be  noticed  that  when 
a  bass  voice  is  not  included  in  the  combination 
the  accompaniment  usually  supplies  the  bass 
(where  4-part  harmony  is  required)  and  the  three 
upper  parts,  taken  by  the  voices,  must  be  so 
contrived  as  to  form  a  tolerable  3-part  harmony 
themselves.  Such  writing  as  the  following,  for 
voioe*^ 


^ 


jTT^^J,^ 


^Wf 


^ 


•^^=UL.7-La 


though  sounding  well  enough  when  played  on  the 
piano,  would  have  a  detestable  effect  if  sung,  as 
the  bass  would  not  really  complete  the  chords  of 
6-s  demanded  by  the  lower  parts,  on  account  o! 
the  difference  of  timbre. 

We  may  point  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  .act  of 
Wagner's  'Gotterdammerung*  as  an  example  of 
three  voices  singing  at  the  same  time  but  cer- 
tainly not  forming  a  Terzetto.  L^*^*] 

TESI-TBAMONTINI,  Vittobia,  celebrated 
singer,  bom  at  Florence  in  1690.^  Her  first 
instructor  was  Francesco  Redi,  whose  school  of 
singing  was  established  at  Florence  in  1706. 
At  a  later  date  she  studied  under  Gampeggi,  at 
Bologna,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  sang  on  the 
public  stage  long  before  her  years  of  study  were 
over.  F^tis  and  others  say  that  her  d^ut  was 
made  at  Bologna,  after  which  nothing  transpires 
about  her  till  1 719,  in  which  year  die  sang  at 
Venice  and  at  Dresden,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  Handel  arrived  there  in  quest  of  singers 
for  the  newly-established  Royal  Academy  in 
London.  It  seems  probable  that  he  and  Vittoria 
had  met  before,  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  Dr. 
Chrysander  suggests,  and  shows  good  reason  for 
doing  so,  that  Vittoria  Tesi  was  the  young  prima 
donna  who  sang  in  Handers  first  Italian  opera 
*Rodrigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1707,  and  in  his 
'Agrippina^*  at  Venice,  in  1708,  and  who  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  the  young  Saxon 
n^aeatro.  Her  voice  was  of  brilliant  quality  and 
unusual  compass.  Quantz,  who  heard  her  at 
Dresden,  defines  it  as  'a  contralto  of  masculine 
strength,'  but  adds  that  she  could  sing  high  or 
low  with  equally  little  effort.  £lre,  force,  and 
dramatic  expression  were  her  strong  points,  and 
she  succeeded  best  in  men*s  parts:  in  florid 
execution  she  did  not  greatly  excel.  Her  fame 
and  success  were  at  their  zenith  in  17 19,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  Handel  made  any  effort  to 
secure  her  for  England.  Perhaps  he  objected  to 
her  practice  of  singing  bass  songs  transposed 
oIT  oUava.  La  Tesi  sang  at  Venice  in  1723,  at 
Florence  and  Naples  in  1724-5,  at  Milan  in 
1727,  Parma  1728,  Bologna  1731,  Naples  (San 
Carlo  Theatre)  from  November  4, 1737,  till  the 
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end  of  the  ensmng  CaniiTal,  for  which  engage- 
ment she  reoeiTed  about  500I.,  a  large  sum  in 
those  days.  In  1748  she  was  at  Vienna,  where, 
in  1749*  she  played  in  Jommelli's  'Didone.'  The 
book  was  l^  Metastasio,  who  wrote  of  this 
oocasion,  '  The  Tesi  has  grown  younger  by 
twenty  years.'  She  was  then  fifty-five.  Bumey 
met  her  at  Vienna  in  1773,  and  speaks  of  her 
as  more  than  eighty.  Hiller  and  F^tis  say  she 
was  only  that  age  at  her  death,  in  1775.  But 
if  Grerber*8  date  and  Ghrysander's  theory  are 
right.  Bumey  was  right.  Her  nature  was 
vivacious  and  emporU  to  a  d^rree,  and  many 
tales  were  told  of  her  freaks  and  escapades. 
Perhi^  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  story  of  her 
marriage,  as  told  by  Bumey  in  his  *  Musical 
Tour  * ;  in  which,  to  avoid  marrying  a  certain 
nobleman,  she  went  into  the  street,  and  ad- 
dressing herself  to  a  poor  labouring  man,  said 
she  would  give  him  fifty  ducats  if  he  would 
many  her,  not  with  a  view  to  their  living  to- 
gether, but  to  serve  a  purpose.  The  poor  man 
readily  consented  to  become  her  nominal  hus- 
bamd,  and  they  were  formally  married;  and 
when  the  Count  renewed  his  solicitations^  she 
told  him  that  she  was  already  the  wife  of  another. 
Among  the  pupils  of  La  Tesi  were  the  '  Teube- 
rinn,'  and  Signora  de  Amicis,  who  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  boy  Mozart,  and  sang. in  his 
earliest  operatic  efforts  in  Italy.  [F.  A.  M.] 

TESSITURA  (Italian),  literally  texture,  from 
teM«re,  to  weave.  A  term,  for  which  there  is  no 
direct  equivalent  in  BngU^,  used  by  the  Italians 
to  indicate  how  the  music  of  a  piece  <  lies ' ;  that 
is  to  say,  what  is  the  prevailing  or  average 
position  of  its  notes  in  relation  to  the  compass 
of  the  voice  or  instrument  for  which  it  is  written, 
whether  high,  low,  or  medium.  *  Range '  does  not 
at  all  give  Uie  idea,  as  the  range  may  be  ex- 
tended,  and  the  general  tetntura  limited ;  while 
the  range  may  be  high  and  the  testitwra  low, 
or  medium.  In  place  of  a  corresponding  word 
we  say  that  a  part  'lies  high  or  low.* 

'  Vedrai  carino/  *  Dalla  sua  pace,* '  Dove  sono,* 
are  examples  of  high  tessitura,  &t%uing  gene- 
rally to  voices  that  are  not  highly  developed. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  who  would  prefer  sing- 
ing the  'Inflammatus  from  Rossini*s  *Stabat 
Mater'  to  such  a  piece  as  'Dove  sono.'  Many  of 
the  old  Italian  composers  wrote  music  of  a  faigh 
testitura,  though  it  is  true  that  the  pitch  was 
lower  in  their  day  than  it  is  now.  '  Deb  I  vieni, 
non  tardar,*  is  an  example  of  moderate  teitUura, 
though  it  has  a  compass  of  two  octaves.  The  tea- 
Mlura  of  the  vocal  music  in  Beethoven*s  9th  Sym- 
phony is  justly  the  singers*  nightmare.  [H.C.D.] 

TETRACHORD  (Gr.  T«Tpaxo^oi').  Asystehi 
of  four  sounds,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
Perfect  Fourth. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  the  Tetrachords  upon  which  the 
old  Greek  Scale  depended  for  its  existence,^  that 

1  A  daMTlptlen  of  ths  Oraek  TMrMhordi  would  be  qatta  badde  tbe 
porpoM  of  the  i>ra<ent  aitiela  ThoM  who  with  for  a  eloier  io« 
qmlntuea  with  Um  peealteritiw  of  tho  Greek  Aeale  will  do  well  to 
consult  a  Ifttle  tract,  br  Oeiieral  Perroaet  Thompeoii.  oalled  '  Joit 
Intonation '  (London.  Xfllncham  WUeoo.  11  Bojal  Xxehaaj»). 


Guido  d^Arezzo  invented  the  seriee  of  Hexa- 
cbords,  which,  universally  accepted  by  the  Poly- 
phonic CSompoeers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  remained 
in  constant  use  until  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes 
were  finally  abandoned  in  favour  of  our  present 
Scale ;'  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  these  Hexa- 
ehords  with  tbe  divisions  of  the  older  system  that 
their  value  can  be  truly  appreciated.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  they  were  perfect ;  bat  modem 
mathematical  science  has  proved  that  the  step 
taken  by  Guido  was  wholly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  improvement  which  led  to  its  aban- 
donment was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  purely 
empirical  one;  though  we  now  know  that  it 
rests  upon  a  firm  mathematical  basis.  The 
natural  craving  of  the  refined  musical  ear  for 
a  Leading  Note  led,  first,  to  the  general  employ* 
ment  of  a  recognised  system  of  'accidental' 
sounds*;  and,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  .^lolian  and  Ionian 
Modes — ^the  prototypes  of  our  Major  and  Minor 
Scales.  These  changes  naturally  prepared  the 
way  for  the  unprepiured  Dissonances  of  Monte- 
verae ;  and,  with  the  introduction  of  these,  tbe 
old  system  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  and 
our  present  Tonality  firmly  established  upon  its 
ruins. 

Our  present  Major  Scale  is  fonned  of  two 
Tetrachords,  separated  by  a  greater  Tone :  the 
Semitone,  in  each,  occurring  between  the  two 
highest  sounds. 
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Our  Minor  Scale  is  formed  of  two  dissimilar 
Tetrachords,  also  disjunct  (t.  e.  separated  by  a 
greater  Tone) ;  in  the  uppermost  of  which  the 
Semitone  occurs  between  the  two  gravest  sounds, 
as  at  (a) ;  while,  in  the  lower  one,  it  is  placed 
between  the  two  middle  ones ;  as  at  (5)  (b). 
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This  last  Tetrachord  maintains  its  fonn  un- 
changed, whether  the  Scale  ascend  or  descend ; 
but,  in  the  ascending  Minor  Scale,  the  upper 
Tetrachord  usually  takes  the  form  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Major  Mode. 
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[W.S.R.] 

TEUFELS  LU8TS0HL0SS,  DES  (The 
Devil*s  Gountry-houBe).  A  comic  opera  in  3  acts, 
by  Kotzebue,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  be- 
tween Jan.  II  and  May  15, 1814,  and  re-written 
in  the  autumn.  Act  a  was  afterwards  burnt.  Acts 
1  and  3  of  tbe  2nd  version  are  in  the  collection 
of  Herr  Nioolaus  Dumba  of  Vienna.  The  overture 
was  played  by  the  London  Musical  Society,  June 
17,  1880,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  23 
following.  It  contains  a  singular  anticipation  of 
the  muted  violin  passage  in  the  overture  to 


s  See  BnamoBik 


I  See  Monaa  Flora. 


TEUFELa  LU8TSCHL0SS. 

'Eniyanthe.'  The  work  will  form  no.  6  of 
Series  XV,  in  the  complete  critical  edition  of 
Schabert,  announced  by  Messrs.  Breitkopfs.  [G.] 
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TEUTSCHE.  Mosart'swayofspeUingDeut- 
■che,  i.e,  Deutsche  T&nze — ^little Gtonnan  waltzes 
in  5-8  or  3-4,  of  which  he,  Beethoyen,  and 
Schubert,  wrote  many.  For  Schubert's  *  Atzen- 
brucker  Deutsche,  July  iSai/  see  rci,  iiL  p. 
334  6.  The  funous  *  Trauer-Waltzer,'  sometimes 
called  'Le  DMr'  (op.  9,  no.  2),  for  long  attri- 
buted to  Beethoven,  is  aTeutsch.  [Allehandb, 
no.  2,  voL  i.  p.  55  6.]  [G.] 

THALBERG,  Sioismohd,  one  of  the  most 
successful  virtuosi  of  this  century,  was  bom  at 
Geneva — according  to  his  biographer,  Mendel,  on 
May  5,  according  to  F^tis  on  Jan.  7,  according 
to  a  brother  of  his  now  establiBhed  nt  Yiennsy  on 
Feb.  7, 18ia.  Being  the  son  of  Prince  Dietrich- 
stein,  who  had  many  wives  without  being  mar- 
ried, 13ialberg  had  several  brothers  of  different 
fiunily  names.  The  one  just  mentioned  is  Mr, 
Leitxinger,  three  months  older  than  Thalberg — 
a  Utct  which  speaks  for  itself.  Another  half- 
brother  of  his  is  Baron  Denner.  Thalberg^s 
mother  was  the  Baroness  Wetslar,  a  highly- 
educated  lady,  full  of  talent,  who  took  the 
greatest  care  of  Thalberg*8  early  education.  In 
Geneva  he  remained  in  the  pension  Siciliewski 
under  the  guidance  of  a  governess,  Mme.  Denver, 
and  the  superintendence  of  his  mother.  This 
Mme.  Denver,  and  Mllller — a  Frenchman,  al- 
though his  name  be  German — took  Thalberg  to 
Vienna  to  his  fiither*s  palace.  He  was  then  lust 
10  years  old.  The  Prince  was  so  fond  of  nim 
that  be  gave  up  an  Ambassador's  appointment 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  education  of  *  Sigi' 
(this  was  his  pet-name).  Thalberg  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  music  and  languages,  and 
was  destin^  by  his  father  to  become  a  diplo- 
matist, and  with  a  view  to  this  had  the  best 
masters  to  teach  him.  If  a  friendly — ^perhaps 
too  friendly — source  is  to  be  credited,  he  made 
rapid  progresi^  espedally  in  Greek  and  geo- 
graphy, which  may  account  for  the  curious 
collection  of  maps  with  which  he  adorned  his 
loom  at  Nicies.  His  first  success  dates  back 
so  far  as  1S26,  when  he  was  14  years  old,  and 
played  at  an  evening  party  at  Prince  Clemens 
Mettemich's,  the  then  master  of  the  diplomatic 
wcrid,  of  whom  it  is  said  that,  when  a  lady,  a 
great  patroness  of  music,  asked  him  whether  it 
was  tnie  that  he  was  not  fond  of  music,  he  re- 
plied:—'Oh,  Madame,  je  ne  la  crains  pas!* 
About  Tbalberg*s  piano  teachers  a  niunber  of 
divergent  reports  are  current;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  learned  from  Mittag,  and  that  the  great 
ofganist  and  harmonist,  Swhter,  the  first  Ger- 
man who  simplified  and  most  clearly  demon- 
strated the  principles  of  harmony,  taught  him 
counterpoint.  F^tis's  statements  about  ^nuJberg 
are  not  sufficiently  verified*  Gzemy  never  taught 
him,  though  he  gave  five  or  dx  lessons  to  Frans 
Uszt.  The  first  opportunity  which  offered  for 
Thalberg's  celebrity  was  in  1833,  at  a  soir^ 
given  hj  Count  Apponyi,  then  Austrian  Ant* 


;  bassador  at  Paris,  and  later  Austrian  Ambas- 
!  sador  in  London.  Thalberg  was  then  2 1  years 
old,  of  an  agreeable  aristocratic  appearance,  re- 
fined manners,  very  witty ;  only  a  trifle  too  much 
given  to  making  puns,  an  amusement  rather  easy 
in  French,  and  in  which  foreigners  too  much  in- 
dulge. Kind-hearted,  and  uncommonly  careful 
not  to  say  an  incautious  word  which  might  hurt 
any  one's  feelings,  he  became  at  once  the  ladies' 
pet — and  what  that  means  in  Paris,  those  who 
know  French  society  will  not  undervalue.  His 
innovations  on  the  piano  were  of  the  smallest 
possible  importance ;  he  invented  forms  and 
effects.  He  had  wonderfully  formed  fingers,  the 
forepart  of  which  were  real  little  cushions.  This 
formation  and  very  persevering  study  enabled 
Thalber^f  to  produce  such  wonderful  legates,  that 
Liszt  said  of  him,  'Thalberg  is  the  only  artist, 
who  can  play  the  violin  on  the  kevboard.'  When 
he  played  for  the  first  time  in  public,  at  Vienna, 
1829,  his  touch  and  expression  at  once  conquered 
the  audience,  but  even  then  principally  the  ladies. 
In  Paris  his  winning  manners  and  Uie  touch  of 
scientific  education,  which  with  adroit  modesty  he 
knew  how  to  show  under  pretence  of  concealing 
it^  contributed  as  much  as  his  talent  to  render  him 
the  talk  of  the  day.  Thalberg  was  so  fond  of  music 
that  he  overcame  Prince  IMetrichstein's  idea  of 
a  diploiuatic  career,  by  dint  of  earnest  determin- 
ation. He  often  left  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  practise  his  piano,  and  those  who 
heard  him  privately  and  knew  him  intimately  were 
much  more  apt  to  estimate  the  ease  with  which  he 
overcame  difficulties,  than  those  were  who  heard 
him  play  his  compositions  in  public  Among  all 
great  piano-players,  it  should  be  said  of  him, 
as  Catalani  said  of  Sontag :  *  His  genre  was  not 
great,  but  he  was  great  in  his  genre^  He  was 
amiable,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  perfonner.  It 
was  certainly  a  curious  anomaly  that  while  he 
so  earnestly  preached  against  the  mania  of  the 
century  to  sacrifice  eveiythlng  to  effect,  the  gist 
of  hu  art,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  his  musical 
studies,  was  nothing  but  to  produce  effect. 

In  his  career  as  a  composer  of  operas,  two  events, 
both  unfortunate,  must  be  mentioned.  His  opera 
'Cristina*  was  a  dead  failure.  *Florinda,'  which 
was  performed  under  Balfe*s  direction  in  London 
in  185 1,  with  Cruvelli,  Sims  Reeves,  Lablache, 
was,  as  an  eyewitness  states,  by  the  best  critics  of 
the  time  found  ugly,  difficult  to  sing,  uninter- 
esting. Even  the  song  which  was  the  hit  of  the 
evenfaig,  so  well  sung  by  Sims  Reeves  that  it 
created  a  genuine  success,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
unhandsome.  The  Queen  and  Ptince  Albert 
headed  a  most  brilliant  assembly,  and  everything 
was  done  thatcould  make  the  work  acceptable,  but 
the  thin  stuff  of  the  score  could  not  be  sustained. 
The  story  was  badly  told,  the  music  devoid  of 
interesting  ideas,  and  so  the  late  of  the  opera 
was  sealed ;  partly,  it  was  asserted  by  Thalberg's 
friends,  Mme.  Cruvelli  bore  the  fault  of  the  non^ 
success,  because,  not  being  pleased  with  her  r61e, 
she  deliberately  sacrificed  it,  and  at  one  moment 
hummed  her  ahr  instead  of  singing  it;  so  much 
Bo^  that  a  person  sitting  in  tha  front  row  of  the 
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sUdls,  behind  Balfe,  who  oondacted,  heard  him 
call  out  to  Oavelli, '  Sing  properiy,  for  if  yon  do 
not  respect  yourself,  you  ought  at  least  to  respect 
the  audience,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.' 

But  if  Thalberg  was  not  successful  on  the 
stage,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  his  compositions 
for  the  piano  not  only  combined  novel  effects 
both  in  form  and  arrangement,  but  real  inven- 
tion, because  he  had  the  talent,  through  adroit 
use  of  the  pedal  and  new  combinations,  to  make 
you  believe  that  you  heard  two  performers  at 
the  same  time. 

A  catalo^e  at  the  end  of  this  article  gives  a 
list  of  his  piano  compositions.  It  comprises  more 
than  ninety  numbers,  many  of  which  earned 
glory  and  money  for  their  author,  and  stamped 
him  as  a  specialist  for  his  instrument,  the  com- 
bined effects  of  which  nobody  had  ever  better 
understood.  Bobert  Schumann  was  one  of  the 
composers  for  whom  Thalbeig  entertained  a  per- 
fect enthusiasm,  although  their  natures  both 
as  musicians  and  men  widely  differed.  It  is 
undeniable  that  until  1830  the  performers  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Mcscheles,  etc.,  sub- 
mitted their  talent  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
composer,  whereas  afterwards  the  sacrifice  of  the 
composer  to  the  virtuoso  became  the  fashion. 

Thalberg  married,  not,  as  F^tis  states,  in  1845, 
but  in  1843,  at  Paris,  Mme.  Boucher,  the^ughter 
of  the  fkmous  Lablaiohe,  and  widow  of  a  painter 
of  merit.  He  travelled  through  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Russia  in  1839,  and  Spain 
1845,  went  to  Brazil  in  1855,  North  America 
1856,  and  settled  in  Posilipo  (Naples)  in  1858. 
He  appeared  again  in  public  in  i8oa,  and  in  1863 
played  in  London,  in  concerts  arranged  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Fz«deric  Lablache,  after  which 
be  retired  to  Naples  and  lived  as  a  landowner 
and  winegrower.  The  writer  saw  him  in  his 
house  at  Posilipo,  that  wonderfully  pictaresque 
position  above  the  Bay  of  Naples,  opposite  San 
Agata,  and  over  all  the  property  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  a  piano  to  be  found.  His  collection 
of  autographs  (still  apparently  ansdd)  was  of 
extraordinary  interest  and  value.  Thalberg  died 
at  Naples  on  April  27,  1871.  He  leaves  a 
daughter  (by  an  Italian  singer,  Mme.  d'Angri), 
who  resembles  him  much,  and  who  broke  what 
seemed  to  be  a  promising  career  as  a  prima 
donna  by  singing  too  eany  and  straining  her 
voice  in  parts  too  high  for  her  tessitura,  both 
common  faults  with  present  singers,  who  are 
always  too  anxious  to  reap  before  they  have 
sown,  and  who  fancy  that  shouting  high  notes 
to  elicit  injudicious  applause  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  inake  them  renowned  singers. 

Schumann,  in  an  access  of  ill-numour  (boser 
Laune),  says  that  Thalberg  kept  him  in  a 
certain  tension  of  expectancy,  not '  on  account  of 
the  platitudes  which  were  sure  to  come,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  profound  manner  of  their  preparation, 
which  warns  you  always  when  they  are  to  burst 
upon  you.  He  deceives  you  by  brilliant  hand  and 
finger  work  in  order  to  pass  off  his  weak  thoughts, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  long  the 
world  will  be  pleased  to  put  up  with  such  m^ 
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chanical  music'  It  was  the  Grand  FanUlrfa 
(op.  2a)  which  so  irritated  Schumann.  It  oooe 
happened  that  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  playing 
Thiuberg's  waltzes,  Schumann  laid  a  few  roses 
on  the  desk,  whidi  accidentally  slipped  down 
on  the  keyboard.  By  a  sudden  jump  of  the 
left-hand  to  the  bass  her  little  finger  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  thcms.  To  his  anxious 
inquiries  she  replied  that  nothing  much  was  the 
matter,  only  a  slight  accident,  which  showed, 
like  the  waltzes  themselves,  no  great  suffering, 
only  a  few  drops  of  blood  caused  bv  rose-thorns. 
Thalbeig's  first  Caprice  (£  minor),  says  Schu- 
mann, containsaweU-developed  principal  thought, 
and  is  sure  to  provoke  loud  applause ;  and  he  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  Thalberg  might  furnish  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  critic  a  piece  thoroughly 
well-wiitten  throughout.  His  wrath  however 
relents  when  speaking  of  Thalberg's  Variations 
on  two  Russian  airs.  He  fin£  the  intro- 
duction,' through  which,  every  now  and  then,  the 
child's  song  peeps  like  an  angel's  head,  fiinciful 
and  effective.'  *  Equally  tender  and  flexible  are 
the  variations,  ver^  musicianlike,  well-flowing, 
and  altogether  well  rounded  off.  The  finale,  so 
short  that  the  audience  is  sure  to  listen  whether 
there  is  nothing  more  to  come  ere  they  explode 
in  spontaneous  applause,  is  graceful,  brilliant, 
and  even  noble.'  These  expressions  seem  cer- 
tainly enthusiastic  enough,  and  scarcely  bear 
out  ihe  severity  of  his  judgment  on  the  general 
qualities  of  the  composer  of  the  Fantaisie.  (See 
'Ges.  Schriften.'  i.  316;  ii  55). 

0)nceming  Tlialberg's  fantasia  on  motifs  from 
the  'Huguenots,'  some  of  Erard*s  friends  fancied 
that  he  had  written  the  brilliant  octave  repetition 
variation  to  show  off  the  double  idiappement  of 
Erard.  This  is  not  very  likely.  Thalberg  had  one 
thing  in  view,  and  that  only — ^to  find  new  formSy 
new  effects,  new  surprises  for  the  putilic.  Schu- 
mann says  that  in  this  fantasia  Thalbeig  reminds 
him  of  Goethe's  saying : — '  Happy  are  those  who 
by  their  birth  are  lifted  bevond  tlie  lower  stratum 
of  humanity,  and  who  need  not  pass  through  those 
conditions  in  which  many  a  good  man  anxiously 
passes  his  whole  life '  (G.  S.  ii.  66). 

Thalberg  had  the  great  art  of  composing  works 
much  more  difiicult  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
His  studies,  incomparably  easier  than  those  of 
Moscheles  and  Ghopin,  sound  as  brilliantly  as 
if  they  required  the  most  persevering  labour  to 
overoome  their  difficulties.  That  makes  them 
grateful  to  play  and  pleasing  to  the  ear.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  <  Etudes '  that  they  are  graceful 
work  for  ladies, '  for  the  tepid  temperature  of  the 
drawing-room,  not  for  the  healthy  atmosphere 
outside  the  house.'  His  studies  and  his  '  Art  du 
chant '  are  only  specimens  of  what  he  could  do 
best.  It  is  in  one  or  another  form  his  full,  light, 
energetic  and  singing  touch.  His  studies  are  the 
expression  of  his  successes,  of  his  glory,  and  of 
his  veiy  industrious  hard  work.  For  be  it  well 
known,  he  studied  perpetually.  Thalberg  was  es- 
sentially the  pianist  of  the  Frmch,  who  in  art,  poli- 
tics, and  lifei  nave  only  one  desire,  'Autre  chose  !* 
He  was  therefore  continually  forced  to  devise 
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•ome  rarpriiiiig  effeot»  ftnd  thereby  to  find  at 
ewetj  moment  *  autre  choee.'  Schumann,  who 
knew  human  nature  well,  sayi  that  to  oriticiBe 
Thalberg  would  be  to  risk  a  revolt  of  all  the 
French,  Gtermanf  and  foreign  girls.  '  Thalberg 
flheds  the  luctre  of  his  perforxnanoe  on  whatever 
he  may  play,  Beethoven  or  Dussek,  Chopin  or 
Hummel,  He  writes  melody  in  the  Italian  style, 
from  eight  bars  to  eight  bars.  He  knows  wonder* 
fully  how  to  dress  his  melodies,  and  a  great  deal 
might  perhaps  be  said  about  the  difference  between 
real  composition,  and  conglomeration  in  this  new- 
fashiomnd  style ;  but  the  army  of  young  ladies 
advances  again,  and  therefore  |iothing  remains 
to  be  said  but.  He  is  ft  god,  when  seated  at  the 
piano.'    (G.  S.  iii.  75.) 

That  llialbeig,Jike  De  Beriot,once  took  agrand 
motif  of  Beethoven  and  distorted  it  into  'effective 
vaiiatiaiis,'  enraged  Schumann,  as  it  must  every 
tmemnsician.  Hiiwasaoertam mission:  elegance 
and  effect;  to  pour  a  rain  of  rosebuds  and  pink 
diamonds  into  the  eager  listener's  ear  and  enchant 
him  for  the  moment — ^no  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  the  opinion  of  two 
great  authorities  both  in  piano  and  composition, 
viz.  Mendelssohn  and  Bubinstein,  on  the  relative 
merits  of  Usst  and  Thalberg.  Mendelssohn,  in 
his  Letters,  speaks  of  the  'heathen  scandal 
(Heidensoandal)  both  in  the  glorious  and  the 
reprehensible  soDse  of  the  word,  which  Liszt 
created  at  Leipdc.*  He  declares  Thalberg*B  calm 
ways  and  self-control  much  more  worthy  of  the 
real  virtuoso.  Compare  this  with  Idsst*s  opinion 
of  himself,  when  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  after 
Thalberg*s  immensely  successful  concerts,  given 
at  Vienna  after  his  return  from  Paris,  that '  he 
hoped  to  play  as  Thalberg  did,  when  once  he 
■hould  be  pardy  paralysed  imd  limited  to  the  use 
of  one  hand  only.  Undoubtedly  Liszt's  execution 
was  more  brilUant,  and  particularly  more  crush- 
ing. The  strings  flew,  the  hammers  broke,  and 
thus  Chopin  said  once  to  him»  *I  prefer  not 
playing  in  public,  it  unnerves  me.  You,  if  you 
cannot  charm  the  audience,  can  at  least  astonish 
and  crush  them.'  Mendelssohn  continues,  in  his 
comparison  of  the  two  men,  that  Liszt's  com- 
positions are  beneath  his  performance,  since 
above  all  'he  lacks  ideas  of  Mb  own,  all  his 
writing  aiming  only  at  showing  off  his  virtuosity, 
whereas  Thalberg's  "Donna  del  lago,"  for  in- 
stance, is  a  work  of  the  most  brilliant  effect^  with 
an  astonishing  gradual  increase  of  difficulties  and 
ornamentation,  and  refined  taste  in  eveiy  bar. 
His  paw  {Fauii)  is  as  remarkable  as  the  light 
deftness  of  his  fingers.  Tet  Uszt's  immeniio 
execution  (Technik)  is  undeniable/  Now  put 
against  this,  what  Rubinstein  said,  when  asked 
why  in  a  Becital  prognunme  he  had  put 
Thalberg's  Don  Juan  fimtasia  immediately  after 
Liszt's  Fastasia  on  motifis  of  the  same  opera: 
'Pour  bien  fSure  ressortir  la  difference  entre 
oat  ^ider  et  le  Dieu  de  la  musique.'  Un- 
necessary to  point  out  that  with  Rabinstein  the 
'God  of  musio'  is  Liszt,  and  Thalbeig  the 
'grocer/  Thalberg,  a  perfect  aristocrat  in 
look,  never  moved  a  muaole  beyond  his  elbow. 
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His  body  remained  in  one  position^  and  what- 
ever the  difficulties  of  the  piece,  he  was,  or  at  any 
rate  he  appeared,  unmoved,  cahn,  master  of  the 
keyboard,  and  what  is  more  difficidt,  of  himself. 
Liszt,  with  his  long  hair  flying  about  at  evexy 
arpeggio  or  scale,  not  to  mention  his  restlessness 
when  playing  rapid  octaves^  studied  his  public 
unceasingly.  He  kept  the  audience  well  under 
his  eye,  was  not  above  indulging  in  little 
comedies,  and  encouraging  scenes  to  be  played 
by  the  audience — for  instance,  that  the  ladies 
should  throw  themselves  upon  a  glove  of  his, 
expressly  forgotten,  on  the  piano,  tear  it  to  bits 
and  divide  the  shreds  among  themselves  as 
relics  1  It  gave  a  sensational  paragraph! 
Thalbeig  thoroughly  disdained  su^  a  petty 
course.  In  their  fimtasias — ^because,  not  until 
the  gray  hair  adorned  the  celebrated  Abb^s 
forehead,  did  his  orchestral  fertility  assert  itself 
— ^there  was  a  marked  difference  to  this  effect : 
Liszt  heaped,  as  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
said,  difficulty  upon  difficulty,  in  order  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  pretext  for  vanquishing  them 
with  his  astounding  mechanism.  His  smaller 
works,  arrangements  of  Schubert's  songs,  Rossini's 
'  Soir^  musicales,'  etc.,  or  the  little  Lucia  fan- 
tasia—which so  pleased  Mendelssohn — ^with  its 
arpeggios  and  shakes  for  the  left  hand  excepted, 
there  are  yexy  few  that  le  eommtm  de$  martyrs 
of  the  pianist-world  could  even  attempt  to  play* 
In  his  Puritani  fimtasia  and  others  there  are 
sometimes  shakes  for  the  last  two  fingers,  ex- 
tending over  several  pages,  which  he  himself 
played  divinely,  his  shake  with  the  little  finger 
being  most  stupendous ;  but  who  else  could  do 
it!  His  concertos,  unhandsome  and  unmusical, 
requiring  a  strength  and  execution  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  are  not  grateful,  while  Thalberg's 
compositions  are  so.  In  the  latter,  first  of  tJl, 
you  find  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  music — 
singing.  Where  there  is  not  one  of  those  graceful 
little  Andante-cantabile  which  he  ordinanly  puts 
at  the  beginniog  of  his  pieces,  00  e  finger  is  sure 
to  sing  a  motif  which  the  others  in  varied  modes 
accompany.  Whether  the  figure  be  that  of 
chromatic  scales  as  in  the  Andante,  or  the  motif 
be  surrounded  with  arpeggios  as  in  '  Molse,*  or 
interwoven  in  scales  as  in  the  minuet  of  'Don 
Juan,'  or  changing  hands  as  in  the  Airs  Russes,  or 
specially  brilliantly  arranged  for  the  left  hand 
to  play  the  motif,  with  accompanying  ohcods 
written  on  two  lines,  while  the  right  himd  plays 
a  brilliant  variation  noted  on  a  third  line,  as  in 
his  fantasia  on  'God  save  the  Queen' — ^you  always 
hear  the  two  hands  doing  the  work  of  three, 
sometimes  you  imagine  that  of  four,  hands. 

Forty  years  ago  photography  had  not  reached 
its  present  place  in  artistic  life — at  least  not  por- 
trait photography — and  the  likenesses  of  artists 
depended  on  the  engraver :  witness  the  wonder- 
ful portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  engraved  at  that 
date.  At  Vienna  that  was  the  grand  time 
for  the  lithographers.  Kaiser  and  the  fisunous 
Bjriehuber  made  the  most  successful  portraits 
both  of  Thalberg  and  Liszt,  especially  of  the 
latter,  who  courted  advertisement  of  any  kind,  as 
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maeh  as  Thalberg  treated  it  iirfra  dignitatem. 
Eridhuber  made  a  splendid  portrait  of  Thai- 
berg,  though  it  seems  never  to  have  gone 
lai^y  into  the  trade.  In  &ot  Thalberg  never 
enoonraged  the  hero-wonhip  of  himself  in  any 
shape. 

Thalberg  appeared  at  the  Philharmonio 
Concerts  in  London  on  May  9  and  Jane 
6,  1836.  He  played  at  the  6r8t  concert  his 
Grand  Fantasia,  op.  I,  and  at  the  second  his 
Caprice  No.  a  in  Eb. 

The  fidUowing  is  a  list  of  his  published  com- 
positions,  in  the  order  of  their  opus-number,  from 
the  'J^Qgraphxcal  Lexicon  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire* of  Dr.  von  Wonbach  (i88a).  The  first 
three  were  published  as  early  as  i8a8,  when  he 
was  16  yean  old. 


1.  Itutaltte  et  Ttrlatloiit  (Ba- 
lyanttae). 

ILD0.   Do.  (TMoMfeOMali). 

8l  Imprompta  (fiUf  ds  Corin- 
th*). 

4.  Soatenln  do  VIonn*. 

B.  Qna  Oonoeito  (F  minor). 
SMt.  Hommogo  k  BoMlnl  (Onfl. 

Tbll). 
«.  Iknulalo  (Botart  le  DUbla). 
T.  (^ind      DiTortlnanMn*     (F 

minor). 
8.  SechB  doatsdM  Uedar  (1— Q. 

5.  FnnMlila  (I*  Stmnkn). 

U.  Qr.  Vtatnisle  et  VwlftUoos  (I 

Mbntaodd). 
U.  8«olit  dantMhoLledar  a-10- 
31  Gr.   Tkntaiilo  et   Vutettona 

(Nonn*). 
la.  Sedhs  dootMho  Llodw(I»-m). 
li.  Or.  Statkiale  ok   YutaUooi 

(Don  Joan). 
UL  Oniirloo  I  minor. 
IS.  t  Noouicnat  (If.  S)* 
17.  aAlnnin«sntrUt(0). 
]&  DiTartlmamant  (BoMm 

«nl«). 
IS.  9nd  OapriM  (lb). 
90.  Itatakio  (HncaenoCa). 
9L  tNoetnmai. 
tf .  Grand  Faatnitlo. 
SS.  Seohi  dontMlM  Liedor  OS-St). 
U.  Baeht  ditto    do.    (lfr-8«. 
9&  Seehs   ditto    do.   (Sl-MX 
SB.  ISBUMte. 
at.  Qr.  I^utnlslo  (Ood  hito  tbo 

Qnaon  and  Bnio  Britannia) 

Ah. 
S.  Hoetnms  (B). 
9B.  Seehi  doutabho  L1«der  (87-4S). 
fleelu  ditto    do.   (4S-IS). 
MiMio(A). 
Andanto  In  Db. 
Fantaliie  (MoInX 
DtrarttaMOMnt  (Glpil^ 

lnc)w 
Orand  Nofltome  (l*f> 


80l 
ML 
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jean« 

■nlstea.  Noetume. 
SS.  (1)  La  Cadence.    Imprompta 

(A  minor).  (S)  Nonv.  Btnde 

de  Perfection.  (S)1CI  manea  la 

voce  (Ah).  (4)LaBomaneMa. 

(5)  Oanwnette  Italienno.  (6) 

Romance  mns  paroles. 
S7.  ltutai«lo(OtMron). 
n.  Bomance  ef  Btnde  (A). 
aa  BenTenir  de  Beethoven.  Fan- 

tidsle  (A  minor). 

40.  Fuitalile  (Donna  del  Lego). 

41.  S  Bomancw  mm  paroles. 
H  Or.    Fantalsle    (Beraoade   et 

Mamieti  D.  Jnaa). 

Uimwmi*r§d  ptoaw^Anf  FlSgdn  (Mendalscohn)  tnascr^-S  lloiw 
aaauz  nx  Loereila.— Arietta.  'No  so  firemar.'— Zwel  Oedidite^— 
Thalberg  and  Fanofke,  Grand  Dao^--Onclosa.  Bom.  sans  paroles.— 
Bbetnmo  In  D*^.— Bomance  Tari4o  In  Bb.— Viola.  llelodlo.--iThalberg 
Oa>oppe<— La  BeroeoM.— Le  flls  da  Oona.->Paallnek  Valsa.— Larmee 
d*aae  jeane  flUa.— Pianoforte  School. 

[L.EO 


48L  Or.  Fantalsle  Bo.  9  (Hagoe- 

nots). 
41.  Andante  final  de  Lneia,  vaiMa. 
4ft.*nitaie    orlg.  «t    Btode  (A 

minor). 
41.  Gr.  Caprice  (Sonnambnla). 

47.  Gr.  Vatos  brlllantesL 

48.  Or.  Caprice  (Charles  VI). 
to.  Flustalsle  (Lneresla). 
51.  Gr.FBatalsleCBemlraaida). 
flS.  Fuitaisie  (U  KnetteX 
OS.  Or.Flsntalsie(Zampa). 
64.  Thalherg  et  de  Beriol.    Or. 

Dno  oonoanaBto  (flemlnr 

mide). 
8BL  Le  Depart.  varMa  en  fsnM 

d'Btode* 
as.  Grand  Sonata  (0  minor). 
07. 10  Moreeauz.  serrant  d'Bcole 

praparatolre. 
OB.  Gr.  Oaprloe  (Mardm  de  Ber- 

aoi). 
OBl  MaroheftnttraTarida. 
n.  Barcarole. 
OL.  MdodUes  Styriennos  Gr.  Fuat. 

arr.  par  Wolft 
Valae  nkdodiqne. 
Gr.  Ikntalale  (Baihier). 
Las  CaprifliaaseB.  Valees. 
Taiantella. 
Bonvenlr  de  F«sth. 
btrod.  et  Var.  sor  la  Beroande 

deL'Blislre. 
07  Gr.  Fantalsle  (Don  Faaqnale). 
Fantaisla  (FlUe  dn  B<glmentX 
Trio. 
TD.  L'Art  dn  chant  appllqnO  aa 

Piano.  4  Seriea  containing 

92  transcriptions. 
70a.  Ballade  de  Preelosa;  traasc 
706.  Grand  dno  de  Frelsohat& 
7L  Floilnda,  opdra.  6  Transcrip- 
tions. 
T9or74.  Homot  sweet  Iwmel  . . 

Vari4e. 
7S.  The  last  rose  of  sommar. . . 

VarMe. 
74.  LIII7  Dale . .  Varide. 
n.  Las  8olt4ea  da  Fansnippa.  9t 

Pensdes    moalaales,     in  6 

books. 
70.  041ebra  BaHade. 
77.  Or.  Fantalsle  da  Ooneert  (D 

Trovatore). 
78b  Ditto.         do.   (Traviata). 
TOO.  8  Malodiea  de  F.  Sohnbart 

tianscritea. 
7B6.  Bomanca  dramatlqae. 
80.  La  Napolitalna.   Danacb 
n.  BonTenlrdaBalloinMasehera. 
82.  Ditto  de  Bigoletto. 
88.  Air  d'AmaiOr  (Femaad  Cor- 

tea>. 


THAYER,  Albxandib  Whsblook,  the  bio* 
grapher  of  Beethoven,  was  bom  near  Boston, 
U .  8.  A.,  at  South  Natick,  Massaehnsetts,  OoL 
aa,  1817,  and  is  descended  from  original  settUors 
of  1639.     In  1843  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
Universihrt  took  the  degree  of  Baohelw  of  Laws 
there,  and  was  for  a  few  years  employed  in  the 
College  library.    In  1849  he  left  Ajnevioa  for 
Europe,  and  remained  for  more  than  two  years  in 
Bonn,  Berlin,  Pftigue,  and  Yienna,  studying  Grer- 
man,  ooiresponding  with  newspapers  at  home,  and 
collecting  materisJs  for  a  life  of  Beethoven,  the 
idea  of  which  had  presented  itself  to  him  while  at 
Harvard,  and  whidi  has  since  been  his  one  serious 
pursuit  for  30  years.    In  185a  he  tried  journal- 
ism on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  'Tribune,'  but 
only  to  the  detriment  of  his  health.    '  Dw%ht*s 
Journal  <^  Music'  was  started  at  Boston  in 
April  1852,  and  Thayer  soon  became  a  promi* 
nent  and  favourite  writer  therein.     In   1854 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  worked  hard  at 
the   rich   Beethoven   materials   in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Berlin  for  neariy  a  year.    Hi-health 
and  vmnt  of  means  drove  him  back  to  Boston 
in  1856,  and  amongst  other  woric    he  there 
catalogued  the  music^  library  of  Lowell  Mason. 
In  the  summer  of  1858,  by  Mason's  help,  he 
was  enabled  to  cross  once  more  to  Europe,  re- 
mained for  some  months  in  Berlin  and  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  and  in  1859  arrived  at  Vienna 
more  Inspired  than  ever  for  his  mission.  A  severe 
and  able  review  of  Marx's  Beethoven  in  the 
'  Atlantic  Monthly,'  republished  in  German  by 
Otto  Jahn,  had  niade  him  known  in  Germany, 
and  henceforth  the  Biography  became  his  voca- 
tion.   The  next  year  was   passed  in   Berlin, 
Yienna,  Gratz,  Lins,  Salaburg,  Frankfort,  Bonn, 
etc.,  in  intercourse  with  Httttenbrenner,  We* 
geler,  Scbindler  and  other  friends  of  Beethoven, 
in  minute  investigation  of  documents,  and  in 
a  fruitless  visit  to  Paris  for  the  sake  of  papers 
elucidating  the  history  of  Bonn.    His  next  visit 
was  to  London,  where  he  secured  the  reminis- 
cences of  Neate,  Potter,  and  Hogarth  (Neate's 
particularly  valuable),  and  received  much  sub- 
stantial kindness  from  Oborley.    From  England 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  in  x86a  accepted 
a   small   post    in    the  TJ.  S.   Legation   there, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  XJ.  S.  Consul 
at  Trieste,  where  he  still  resides.    His  book 
is  entitled  'Ludwig  van  Beethoven's  Leben.' 
It  was  written  in  English,  translated  into  GJer- 
man  by  Herr  H.  Deitera  of  Bonn,  and  published 
by  Weber  of  Berlin — ^vol.  i  (i  770-1796)  in  1866; 
vol.  a  (1791-1806)  in  187a;  vol.  3  (1807-1816) 
in  1879.  Vol.  4  is  in  preparation,  but  can  hardly 
finish  the  work,  since  11  full  sAd  complicated 
years  are  still  left  to  be  desoribed. 

The  quantity  of  new  letters  and  fiu>ts,  and 
of  rectincatioDs  of  dates,  contained  in  the  book 
is  very  great.  For  the  first  time  Beethoven's  lifo 
is  placed  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Thayer  is  no  slavish  biographer.  He 
views  his  hero  from  a  perfectly  independent 
point  of  view,  and  often  criticises  his  caprice 
or  harshness  (as  In  the  oases  of  MUsel  and 
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Joluam  Beethoven)  very  sharply.  When  the 
work  is  completed  it  will  be  a  mine  of  accurate 
infonnalion,  indiBpenaable  for  all  fiiture  stu- 
doitB.  With  acMne  ooodensationfl  an  English 
edition  woald  be  very  welcome. 

Besides  the  Biography,  Mr.  Thayer  is  the 
author  of  comitless  articles  in  American  news- 
papers; of  'Signer  Masoni'  (Berlin,  Schnei- 
der, 1863) ;  of  *  JSxn.  kritisoher  Beitrag  znr  Bee- 
thoven-Iiteratnr'  (Berlin,  Weber,  1877);  and 
of  'The  HelnewB  and  the  Bed  Sea*  (Andover, 
Mass.,  Draper).  [G.] 

THEATRE.  A  term  nsually  employed  in 
•ffnglAttrl  for  a  house  in  which  plays  are  acted, 
in  contracUstinction  to  an  opera-house,  in  which 
musical  pieces  are  performed.  Abroad  this  dis* 
tinctioii,  eiUier  of  house  or  word,  does  not  pre- 
Tail  to  at  all  the  same  extent  as  here.  [G.] 

THEUiB,  JoHANK,  known  to  his  oontem- 
ponriee  as  'the  father  <tf  oontrapuntists,'  the 
eon  of  a  tailor,  was  bom  at  Naumburg,  July  29, 
1646,  learned  music  under  great  difficulties  at 
Eblle  and  Leipzig,  and  becune  a  pupil  of  the 
great  Heiniich  Sohtltz.  In  1673  ^^  became 
Ckpellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  HoUtein  at  Got- 
torp,  and  in  1678  produced  a  Sinsspiel,  'Adam 
4md  Eva,*  and  an  opera,  *  Orontes,  at  Hamburg. 
In  1685  he  became  GapeUmeister  at  Wolfen- 
bttttel,  then  went  to  Merseburg  and  finally  back 
to  hiB  native  town,  where  he  died  in  1724. 
Buxtehude,  Hasse,  and  Zachau  were  all  his 
scholars.  His  principal  works  are  a  German 
Passion  (Lflbeck  1675);  a  Ghristmas  Oratorio 
(Hamburg,  1681,  MS.);  *  Noviter  inventum 
-opus  musicalis  oompositionis  4  et  5  vocum,*  etc 

20  Tnamm  in  Palestrina  style ;  Opus  secundum 

^instrumental;  two  treatises  on  double  counter- 

pcrfnt,  1691.  Komer  has  printed  in  the  '  Orgel- 
virtuce'  No.  65  a  chorale  by  Theile,  which  is 
■characterised  by  Spitta  (Bach,  i.  p.  98)  as  'ver^ 
sdentific  but  intolerably  pedantic  and  stifEl' 
No  other  woriL  of  his  appears  to  have  been 
reprinted.  [G.] 

THEMATIC  CATALOGUE.  A  catalogue 
^f  musical  works,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the 
title  and  oth^  particulars  of  each,  the  first  few 
bai»— the  tiieme— either  of  the  whole  work  or  of 
•«aGh  movement  are  given  in  musical  notation. 

I.  The  earliest  published  list  of  this  description 
was  in  six  parts,  issued  between  176a  and 
1765,  and  16  supplements  extending  ham  1766 
to  1787,  the  whole  forming  a  thick  8vo.  volume 
-of  793  pages.  Part  I  is  signed  by  Johann  Gottlob 
Immannel  Breitkopf,  the  virtual  founder  of  the 
great  firm.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  373.]  It  is  mentioned 
by  Bumey  in  his  Muucal  Tour  (ii.  74). 

3.  Haydn,  towards  the  end  of  his  life  (1797), 
made  a  thematic  catalogue  of  a  large  number 
of  his  works.  This  has  not  been  printed,  but 
<x>piee  have  been  made  by  Dehn,  Otto  Jahn, 
.and  others.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  com- 
plete thematic  list  which  forms  so  valuable  a 
part  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Pohl's  *  life  of  Haydn '  (i.  384, 
-etc.;  3i7»etc.;  334;  345;  ii.  Anhang). 

3.  A  thematic  catalogue  has  been  preserved,  m 
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which  Mozart  entered  his  works  as  he  oompowd 
them,  from  Feb.  9, 1784,  to  Nov.  15,  1791.  This 
interesting  document  was  publidied  by  Andre  in 
Nov.  1838.  The  titlei,  in  Mozart*s  hand,  runs  as 
follows : — 

Yeneiebnin 
aller  meiner  Werks 
▼om  Monafh  S^faoraio  1784  Us  Monath  L 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mosart. 
It  contains  145  works,  begina  with  the  PF.  con- 
certo in  Eb  (K.  449),  '9te  Hornung,'  ^  1784,  and 
ends  with  the  'Ideine  Freymaurer  Kantate,* 
Nov.  15,  1 79 1 — nineteen  dm  before  his  death. 

4.  A  thematic  catalogue  of  the  M8S.  by  Mozart 
then  in  the  hands  of  A^dre — an  octavo  pamphlet 
of  79  closely  printed  pages — ^was  published  by 
him  at  Offenbach  on  May  i,  1841;  one  of  173 
important  symphonies  and  overtures  was  issued 
by  Hofineister  in  1831 ;  and  one  of  Mozart's 
PF.  sonatas,  prepared  by  Bdward  Holmes,  by 
Messrs.  Novello  &  Go.  in  1849. 

5.  In  1 85 1,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  published  their 
first  thematic  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works. 
TMs  was  a  thick  volume  of  167  pages,  laige 
8vo,  and  a  great  advance  on  anything  before 
it.  It  is  arranged  in  order  of  opus-numbers, 
with  names  of  d^catees  and  pubUsners,  arrange- 
ments, etc  The  3nd  edition,  x868,  is  much  en- 
larged (330  pages)  by  the  addition  of  many 
interesting  particulars,  dedications,  dates  of  com- 
position, etc.  It  is  in  fact  a  new  work,  and  is  a 
model  of  accuracy,  as  niay  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  its  compiler,  Gustav  Nottebohm.  So  is 
the  Catalogue  of  Schubert  by  the  same  inde- 
fifttigable  explorer  and  critic — 388  pages,  pub- 
liidied  by  Sdireiber,  Vienna,  1874,  des&ng  both 
with  the  published  and  the  unpublished  works, 
and  extraordinarily  accurate  considering  the  im- 
mense difficulties  involved.  Oatalogues  of  Men- 
delasohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Li^t  have  been 
published  by  Breitkopf;  of  Moscheles  by  Eistner ; 
and  of  Bach's  instrumental  works  in  Peters's 
collected  edition  (by  A.  Dorffel,  Aug.  1867). 

Two  Catalogues  stand  apart  from  the  rest 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  that 
they  contain,  and  still  more  to  the  important  &ct 
that  they  are  arranged  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  composition  of  the  works — the  only  real 
mediod  of  contemplating  the  productions  of  a 
composer.  These  are  Yon  Kochel's  *  Chronoloe- 
isch-thematisches  Y erzeiohniss '  of  all  Mozart  s 
works  (Breitkopfii,  1863, 551  pages),  and  Jahns's 
*  Cari  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken. 
Chron.  Them.  Yerzeichniss,*  etc.  (Schlesinger, 
1 87 1 — ^480  pages,  and  8  pages  more  of  fecainiiles 
of  handwriting).  These  two  works  (the  latter 
perhaps  a  trifle  overdone)  are  indispensable  to 
all  students.  [G.] 

THEME— <.«.  Subject,  or  Text  (Ital.  It  Tmo.' 
H  Soggetto,  II  MoUvo ;  Germ,  irom  Lat.  Thema, 
from  Ital.  Motiv ;  Fr.  Thime,  Air).  A  term 
only  to  be  applied,  in  its  fullest  significance,  to 
the  principal  subject  of  a  musical  compontion ; 

1  TtM  old  GttmiMi  torm  for  FttbnuuT' 

t  UMd  thua.  wf  lb  the  mMoaUne  arUde,  In  ord«r  to  dUtlnguiih  U 
from  La  Tmm  (tear). 
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although,  in  geagrsl  Uogukgs,  it  i*  fraqoeotlj 
jued  to  denote  t,  Subjeet  of  tay  kind,  whether 
of  M  llB^'ng  OF  ■ubmdlu;  (dtancter.  From  the 
time  of  SebMtUa  B*oh  to  oar  own,  the  temu 
Theme  mil  Subject  hftTe  been  lued  with  much 
looeeneu.  In  his  '  MuBiluliicheB  Opfer,'  Bach 
desiginatei  the  MoUto  given  to  him  by  Frederick 
the  Grent  u  '11  Sogi^to  mle,'  in  one  place, 
and  'Tbema  regiom  ia  tuiotber;  thua  proving, 
couclumvelj,  that  he  coniidered  the  two  termi  h 
interchjuigeable-  But,  in  another  work,  founded 
OD  a  Motivo  hy  Legrenzi,  ha  calls  the  priodpal 
Subject  'Tbema,'  and  the  Counter^ubjeot '  Sub- 
jectum';  and  tJlii  it  unqueitionably  the  more 
oorxtd  method  of  oaag  the  terma.  [See  Sub- 
JKT,  vol.  iii.  p.  749-] 

A  familiar  nppMoacioa  of  the  word  'Thetna'  ie 
found  in  oonnaalion  with  a  Subject  ioUowed  bj 

Vaiiatioiu  ;  as,  '  Teoia  con  Vuiaiioni,'  with  ita 
equivalent  in  other  languages.  In  the  l8th 
century,  thii  form  of  coiuposition  waa  aHllsd 
'Air  e(  Donblee';  the  aubetitution  of  the  word 
'Conblea'  for '  Variationa,'  clearl;  owing  ila  origin 
to  the  then  almoat  univenal  cuatom  of  writing 
the  two  firat  Variationa  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Orders  of  Counterpoint — that  ii  to  say,  in  notea 
the  rapidity  of  which  wai  doubled  at  e.icii  oew 
form  of  dBVelopraent.  [W.S.K,] 

THEORBO  tPr.  Thiuiii,  Timrin ;  lul.  Tiorba 

or  T^rio,  alao  A  Tohi- 

livto).        The     large 
double-neokedlutewidi 

two  leUof  toning  page, 

(he  lowBT  aet  holding 

the   stringa   which  lie 

over  the  fretted  finger- 
board, while  (lie  upper 

■et  are  attached  to  the 

baaaatrinJ^H,  or  ec -called 

diapaaona,    which    are 

uaed    ai    open    notee. 

The    iUuatration    has 

been  engraved  from  a 

Bpeeimen     at     South 

Kensington    Muaeum. 

Acctvdiag  to  Baron's 

'Untareiiobung  dea  In- 

atmmeutj    d.    Lautsn' 

(NtimberjtI7J7,p.I30. 

thePad  u  an  theorbo  naa 

(hetraeone.   TheEiig- 

liah   Aichlute  of  that 

time,     Bo    frequently 

named  aa  an  alcema- 

tive  to  the  harpnichord 

or  organ  for  the  Baaa<i 

Continue  or  'Through 

Baae'  aocompnniment, 

waa    Buch   a   theorbo.     , 

and«emust,onBaroa'i>    j 

authority,  allow    it   a    I 

deeper    n^ter    thati    I 

baa  been  atated  in  the    I 

article  Abchlute  [vol. 

i.  p.  8l].     He  give. 


— •igh(  notea  on  the  Gngcsboard  and  nine  off. 
This  ia  the  old  lute-tuning  of  Thomaa  Uac« 
CMuaick'a  Monument,'  Iiondon  1676),  who  eava 
(p.  107)  that  the  theorbo  ia  no  oUiar  than  the 
old  Engliah  lute.  But  earl;  in  the  1 7th  century 
many  large  latea  had  been  altered  to  tbecrboa 
b/  subatitating  double  necks  for  the  original 
eiogle  ones,  liieae  altered  lutea,  called,  aocard- 
ing  to  Meraenne,  '  lutb  t6orb6 '  or  '  liuto  attior- 
bato,*  retained  the  double  strings  in  the  baaa. 
The  theorbo  engraved  in  Meraenne'a  '  Harmonie 
Univeraalle'  (Paiia.  i6j6)  ia  nally  a  theorboed 
Jute.  He  givea  it  the  fbllowing  acoordance ; — 


The  Chanterelle  single.  For  the  'Taorbe*  as 
piactioed  at  Rome  the  Bame  authority  gives 
(p.  88)- 


In  tha  musical  correspondenoe  of  Huygena, 
edited  b;  Jonckbloet  uid  Land,  and  published 
(tSSi)  at  Leyden,  Is  to  be  found  a  letter  of 
Hnygens  wherein  he  wishee  to  aoquice  a  large 
lute,  to  elevate  it  to  the  quality  of  ■  theorbo, 
for  which  he  ccnaidered  it  &om  ita  uie  more 
fit.  The  same  interesting  work  enablea  the 
writer  to  make  aome  oonectious  to  Lutk.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  177  b.]  It  was  Charles  I  who  bought 
a  Iaui  Maler  lute  for  £100  aterling,  and 
gave  it  to  his  luteniat,  whose  name  ahouldbe 
spelt  Gaul  tier.*  Thelnto  had  belonged  to  Jehan 
Ballard,  another  fiunoua  lutenist  who  neverwauld 
part  with  it.  The  King  bought  it  of  hia  heritora. 
Two  other  oorrecldona  in  the  same  article  may 
be  here  ^propriately  introduced.  As  M.  Choo- 
quet  haa  pointed  out,  the  wood  of  old  lutes 
oouldnotbeuaedfor  repaJringflddlea.  WhaChap- 
psned  was,  the  lutea  were  transformed  into  Yielles 
or  Hurd^-gurdio.  FrofeaBor  I^nd  soggeala  that 
Luther  la  a  local  name.  Lutemaker  in  Qerman 
would  be  Lauter,  The  drawing  of  the  Haler 
lute.voLii.  p.  i76.lhowBaguitar  head  and  aingle 
stringing,  which  became  adopted  bafbm  the  luto 
went  entirely  oat.  Following  GisDltier  in  the 
Huygens  ooneapondenoe,  MiJer'a  period  was 
about  1 500-10,  later  than  thir  dato  given  by  Cail 
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^toriua  ('Oi^ianogtaphla,'  Wolfeiibflttel 
1619,  p.  50),  with  whom  UetsaanB  agreea. 
Btatea  that  the  diETerence  between  lute  and  the- 
orbo ia  that  the  luto  haa  double  and  the  theorbo 
single  basses.  The  Paduan  theorbo  ia  about  4  ti. 
7  ins.  high.    PmtoriuB,  In  the  work  referred  to 
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(p.  5a),  seems  to  prefer  the  Roman  theorbo  or 
Ohitarboive,  which,  although  aocoiding  to  his 
measurement  about  6  ft.  i  m.  in  height,  is  not 
so  broad  in  the  body  or  so  awkwara  to  hold 
and  grasp  as  the  Faduan.  Baron  praises  espe- 
cially the  Roman  theorbos  of  Bnchenberg  or 
Buckenberg;  a  German  lute-maker,  who  was 
living  at  Rome  about  AJ).  1606.  His  instru- 
ments had  '  ovalround '  bodies  of  symmetrical 
form  and  a  delicate  and  penetrating  metallic 
timbre;  a  criterion  of  good  tone  in  a  stringed 
instrument. 

Mace  regards  the  lute  as  a  solo  instrument, 
and  the  theorbo  as  a  concert  or  accompanying 
instrument :  the  name  theorbo,  however  it  origin- 
ated, certainly  became  fixed  to  the  double-nedced 
lute ;  which  first  appeared  with  the  introduction 
of  opera  and  oratorio,  when  real  part-playing  was 
exchanged  for  the  diords  of  the  figured  bass. 
Mersenne  ('Harmonicorum,'  lib.  xii.  Paris,  1636) 
calls  it  'Githara  bijuga.'  One  account  creditB 
the  invention  of  the  double  neck  to  a  Signer 
Tiorba  about  1600.  Atbanasius  Kircher  ('Mu- 
surgia^'  Rome  1650,  cap.  ii.  p.  476)  attributes 
the  introduction  of  the  theorbo  to  a  Neapolitan 
market  follower,  who  gave  it  the  name  in  a  joke. 
His  idea,  says  the  same  authority,  was  brought 
to  perleotioii  by  a  noble  Gierman,  Hieionymus 
Capsberger.  M.  Yictor  Mahillon,  in  his  ci^ogue 
of  the  Brussels  Museum  (i88o»  p.  249),  names  as 
the  inventor,  a  Roman  called  BardeUa  (properly 
Antonio  Nsldi)  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Medids,  and  was  much  praised  by  Gaodni  in 
the  prdBu»  to  'Nnove  Musiohe'  (Aj).  1601). 
These  attributions  all  oentre  in  the  same  epoch, 
that  of  the  rise  of  aooompaniment.  The  theorbo 
was  last  written  for  by  Handel,  as  late  as  173a, 
in  the  oratorio  of  '  Esther,'  in  combination  with 
a  harp,  to  accompany  the  song  '  Breathe  soft,  ye 
winds/  a  fiict  which  would  seem  to  support 
Maoe's  view  of  its  being  an  orchestral  instrument. 
The  ArohHiuto  also  appears  in  'Deborah,'  1733, 
in  *  Gentle  Airs.'  It  remained  in  occasional  use 
until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Breitkopfs 
Thematic  Catalogue  for  1 769  contains  eight  pages 
of  *  Partite  per  S  Liuto  solo.' 

The  drawing  to  Abohlutb  and  Chitabbovs 
■hould  be  refened  to.  [A.J.H.] 

THEORY.  A  term  often  used  in  England  to 
express  the  knowledge  of  BLarmony,  Counter- 
pomt.  Thorough-bass,  etc.,  as  distinguished  firom 
the  art  of  playing,  which  is  in  the  same  way  called 
'  Practice.'  *  The  theory  and  practice  of  music'  is 
an  expression  often  heard,  and  to  be  interpreted 
as  above.  [G.] 

THESIS  (from  04<H9,  a  putting  down),  an  an* 
cient  musical  term,  the  opposite  of  ABSia.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  95&].  It  is  now  only  occasionally 
employed  for  the  down-beat  of  the  bar  in  con- 
ducting. [G.] 

THESPIS,  OR  THE  GODS  GROWN  OLD. 
Gomic  opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  W.  8.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Dea  33,  1871,  the  tenor  part  being 
taken  by  Bfr.  Toole.    It  ran  80  idghts  con- 
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secutively,  but  has  not  been  revived*  Thespis 
was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-SulUvan 
pieces  which  have  proved  so  popular.  [G.] 

THIBAUT,  Anton  Fbiedbtch  Justus,  bom 
Jan.  4,  177a,  at  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  studied 
law  at  G5ttingen,  became  tutor  at  Koninberg, 
and  law-professor  at  the  University  of  Kiel, 
then  at  Jena,  and  in  1805  at  Heideltlerg,  where 
he  remained  till  his  deaUi,  March  25,  1840.  The 
Archduke  of  Baden  made  him  Greheimrath.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  old  Italian  church- 
composers,  especially  of  Palestrina^  and  founded 
a  society  for  the  practice  of  such  music  at  his 
own  house.  ^  The  performances  took  place  be- 
fore a  select  circle  of  invited  guests,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  variety,  Thibaut  placing 
at  their  dispossl  the  whole  of  his  valuable  and 
scarce  collection  of  music.  After  his  death 
Heidelberg  no  longer  took  the  same  interest  in 
the  Palestrina  school,  but  in  the  meantime  a 
large  proportion  of  the  professors  and  amateurs 
of  G^ermanv  had  become  fiuniliarised  with  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  branches  of 
the  art.  Mendelssohn  for  instance  writes  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  about  Ihibaut,  'There 
is  but  one  lliibaut,'  he  says,  'but  he  is  as  good 
as  hslf  a  doxen.  He  is  a  man.'  Again,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Heidelb^,  dated 
Sept.  20,  X827,  is  the  following  characteristic 
puuage.  'It  is  very  singular,  uie  man  knows 
little  of  music,  not  much  even  of  the  history  of 
it^  he  goes  almost  entirely  by  instinct ;  I  know 
more  about  it  than  he  does,  and  yet  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  feel  I  owe 
him  much.  He  has  thrown  quite  a  new  light 
on  the  old  Italian  church  music,  and  has  fired 
me  with  his  lava-stream.  He  talks  of  it  all 
with  such  glow  and  enthusiasm  that  one  might 
sav  hU  speech  Uonomt,  I  have  just  oome  from 
taking  leave  of  him,  and  as  I  was  saying  that 
he  did  not  yet  know  the  highest  and  l^t  of 
all,  for  that  in  John  Sebastian  Bach  the  best  of 
everything  was  to  be  found,  he  said  Grood- 
bye,  we  will  knit  our  friendship  in  Luis  da 
Yittoria  (Palestrina's  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
best  exponent  of  his  traditions)  and  then  we 
shall  be  like  two  lovers,  each  looking  at  the  frill 
moon,  and  in  that  act  no  longer  feeling  their 
separation.' ' 

One  of  Thibaut's  greatest  services  to  the  cause 
of  art  was  his  collection  of  music,  which  included 
a  very  valuable  series  ofVolkslieder  of  all  nations. 
The  catalogue  was  published  in  1 847  (Heidelberg) 
and  Thihaut's  widow  endeavoured  to  sell  it  to 
one  of  the  public  libraries  of  Grermany,  but  was 
unable  to  ao  so  till  1850,  when  it  was  acquired 
for  the  court  library  of  Munich.  Of  still  greater 
value  is  his  book  'Ueber  Reinheit  der  Toi&finBt' 
(Heidelberg  1825,  with  portrait  of  Palestrina; 
and  edition  i8a6).  The  title  does  not  indicate 
(as  his  friend  Bkhr  observes  in  the  preface  to 
the  3rd  edition,  1853)  parity  either  of  con- 
struction or  execution,  but  purity  of  the  art 

ijProm  tills.  GerrbnutaaimtoliAvaWcan  Um  Mm  oT  bto  SocMtf 
for  Um  cQltiTftUon  of  HAndel't  mvslo. 
s  See  'TlM  lleoddsioliB  Famllj,*  vol.  1.  pw  188. 
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itMlfl  Mosio  was  to  him  an  elevaAingt  I  might 
•ay  a  moral,  art,  and  this  treatise  may  jortly 
daim  to  have  ezooiaed  a  moral  inflaenoe.  llubaat 
maintaina  that  as  there  is  musio  which  aots 
as  a  powerfiil  affent  in  purifying  and  cnltiyating 
the  mind,  bo  there  ia  music  which  has  as  de- 
praTinff  an  inflaenoe  as  that  ezerciBed  by  im- 
moral literatiire.  From  this  point  of  view  he 
urges  the  necessity  of  purity  in  music,  and  sets 
himself  firmly  agamst  all  that  is  shallow,  com- 
mon, nnhealthy  or  firiyolous.  But  this  is  diffi- 
eult  ground.  His  idea  of  impurity  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  essay  on  instru- 
mentation he  unhesitatingly  condemns  the  flutes, 
darinets,  and  bassoons,  added  by  Mozart  to  'The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness,'  urging  that  they 
•nt&ely  change  the  character  of  the  piece.  He  also 
strongly  censures  the  frea  uent  changes  of  tempo 
and  expression  by  whicn  Mozart  gives  colour 
io  his  splendid  motet  'Misericordias  Domine.' 
The  remaining  articles  are  on  the  following 
toicB : — ^The  (Morale ;  Church-music  outside  the 
Chorale ;  VoUugesange ;  The  study  of  models  as 
ameans  of  culture ;  Instrumentation  as  a  means  of 
effect ;  the  great  masters  compared ;  Yersatility ; 
Corruptions  of  the  text ;  and  Choral  unions.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  tiiat  this  book,  dealing  as 
it  does  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness  with 
questions  which  are  at  this  moment  agitating 
uie  musical  world,  will  always  be  of  interest. 
The  last  German  edition  came  out  in  1861. 
The  English  version  (*  Purity  in  Musical  Art,* 
John  Murray  1877)  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone, 
son  of  the  Premier.  [F.G.] 

THILLOK,  Anna,  was  bom  in  18 19  in  Lon- 
don. Her  father's  name  was  Hunt.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  left  England  for  France  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  received  instruction  from 
Bordogni,  Tadolini,  and  M.  Thillon,  oonductor  of 
the  Havre  Philharmonic  Society,  whom  she  mar- 
ried at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  She  appeued  at 
Havre,  Clermont,  and  Nantes,  with  such  success 
as  to  obtain  an  engagement  at  the  Thdtoe  de  la 
Benaissance,  Paris  (Salle  Ventadour),  where  she 
made  her  dAut  Nov.  15, 1838,  as  the  heroine,  on 
the  production  of  Grisar's  'Lady  Melvil.*  She 
was  very  popular  in  that  and  several  new  operas, 
as  Argentine  in  'L'Eau  Merveilleuse,'  Grisar; 
Ddnise  in  'La  Chasse  Royale,'  Godefroid;  La 
chaste  Suzanne,  Monpou;  etc.  Her  voice  was 
a  'soprano  sfogato'  of  marveUoua  timbre,  fix>m 
Bb  bdow  the  stave  to  Eb  in  alt,  and,  combined 
with  her  personal  charms,  it  obtained  for  her  the 
&vour  of  the  public  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
August  1840  she  first  appeared  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  as  Mathilde  in  'La  Neige.'  She  next 
played  Elizabeth  in  'Lestocq,*  and  became  a 
great  fiftvourite  with  Auber,  who  gave  her  in- 
struction, and  oomposed  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne*  (produced  March  6,  1841)  enressly 
for  her.  She  also  sustained  the  pi^  of  Bianca 
di  Molina  and  Casilda  in  his  'Due  d'Olonne' 
and  'Part  du  Diable*  on  their  pnHiuction. 
Mme.  Thillon  also  created  Greraldine  (*  Les  Puits 
d'Amour'),  Balfe;  Gorilla  ('Cagliostro*),  Adam ; 
Marquise  de  G^vres  ('Sainte  C^ile');  Montfort ; 
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and  played  Laurette  on  the  revival  of  Gr^try*s 
*  Bicfaard  Cceur  de  Lion.*  On  May  a,  1 844,  she  first 
appeared  in  public  in  England  at  the  Princess's 
in  the  'Crown  Diamonds,*  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success,  both  on  account  of  her  voice, 
her  charmiBg  acting  and  attractive  manners; 
and  the  opera,  then  first  produced  in  England, 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  season.  She  was  also  well 
received  at  the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts. 
She  afterwards  appeared  in  England  in  45  and 
46  at  Drury  Lane,  playing  St^la  in  the  'En- 
chantress^' on  its  production  May  14,  45,  a  part 
composed  expressly  for  her  by  &alfe ;  in  40  at 
the  Haymarket  in  '  Le  Domino  noir '  and '  L'Eau 
merveiUeuse*;  and  in  48  at  the  Princeas's  in 
'La  FiUe  du  BegimenU*  She  also  played  at 
Brussels  and  in  the  French  and  English  provinoei^ 
and  from  51  to  54  in  America  filrst  introducing 
opera  at  San  Francisco.  She  reappeared  in 
54  at  Jullien's  ooncerti^  after  which  she  was 
only  heard  at  intervals,  on  account  of  a  severe 
throat  attack.  Her  last  appearances  in  opera 
were  in  1856  at  the  Lyceum  as  La  Catarina.  The 
performances  ended  abruptly  on  account  of  her 
illness.  She  was  last  hea^  in  puUic  at  Kuhe's 
Festival  of  1867.  She  and  her  husband  now  reside 
at  Torquay.  [A.C.] 

THIBD.  One  ofthe  most  important  intervals 
in  modem  music,  since,  by  one  or  other  of  its 
principal  forms,  it  supplies  the  means  of  de- 
finition in  all  the  most  characteristic  chords. 
Three  forms  are  met  with  in  modem  music — 
major,  minor,  and  diminished.  The  first  of  these 
occurs  most  characteristically  in  the  major  scale 
between  the  Tonic  and  the  Mediant — as  between 
C  and  E  in  the  key  of  C  (a).  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant footer  in  the  Dominant  chord,  whether  in 
the  mMor  or  minor  mode— as  between  G  and  B 
in  the  Dominant  of  the  key  of  C  (6).  The  minor 
third  oocuxs  most  characteristically  in  the  minor 
scale  as  the  converse  to  the  principal  major  third 
in  the  major  soale ;  that  is,  between  Tonic  and 
Mediant ;  as  C  and  Eb  in  (3  minor  (o).  It  also 
makes  its  appearance  charaoteristJCMdly  in  the 
chord  of  the  subdominant — as  F~Ab  in  O  minor 
{d);  but  both  this  minor  third  and  the  major 
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third  of  the  dominant  chord  are  sometimes  sup- 
planted by  major  and  minor  thirds  respectively 
for  the  convenience  of  melodic  progression  in 
the  minor  mode.  In  all  fundament^  discords, 
such  as  the  Dominant  seventh  and  Dominant 
major  and  minor  ninths,  the  first  interval  firom 
the  root-note  in  the  original  position  of  the 
chord  is  a  major  third. 

The  major  third  is  well  represented  in  the 
series  of  partial  tones  or  harmonics,  by  the  tone 
which  comes  fourth  in  order,  and  stands  in  the 
second  octave  from  the  prime  tone  or  generator. 

The  ratio  of  the  sounds  of  the  mijor  third  is 
4 : 5,  and  that  of  the  minor  third  5  : 6.  Thirds 
were  not  accepted  by  the  ancients  as  consonances. 
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and  when  they  began  to  oome  into  nse  in  the 
euiy  middle  ages  as  ao-called  imperfeot  con- 
flonanoes  the  major  third  lued  was  that  commonly 
known  as  the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  ar- 
rived at  by  tak&g  four  fifths  from  the  lower 
note.  Hie  ratio  of  this  interval  is  64: 81,  and 
it  is  thereCbrs  considerably  sharper  than  the  just 
or  natural  third ;  while  tne  major  third  of  equal 
temperament  generally  used  in  modem  music  lies 
between  the  two,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Pythagorean  third. 

The  resultant  tones  of  thirds  are  strong.  That 
of  the  major  third  is  two  octaves  lower  Uian  the 
lowest  of  the  two  notes,  and  that  of  the  minor 
third  two  octaves  and  a  major  third. 

Diminished  thirds  are  rong^  dissonances ;  they 
occur  in  modem  music  as  the  inversions  of  aug^ 
mented  sizths.  as  F| — ^Ab  (e) ;  and  their  ratio 
is  235  :  356.  They  are  of  poweiful  effect,  but  are 
sparingly  used  by  great  masters  of  the  art.  They 
mrely  i^pear  in  the  position  of  actual  thirds,  but 
more  oominonly  in  the  extended  position  as  dimin- 
ished tenths.  [C.H.H.P.] 

THIRLWALL,  John  Wadb,  bom  Jan.  11, 
1809,  at  a  Northumbrian  village  named  Shil- 
botue,  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  who  had  been 
the  playmate  of  Ghsorge  Stephenson.  He  ap- 
peared in  public  before  he  was  8  years  old,  at 
the  Newcastle  Theatre,  afterwards  became  music 
director  at  the  Durham  Theatre,  and  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  collect 
Northumbrian  airs.  He  subsequently  came  to 
Iiondon,  was  employed  in  the  Opera  band,  and 
was  music  director  at  Druiy  Lane,  the  Hay* 
market,  Olympic,  and  Adelphi  Theatres  suc- 
cessively. After  the  death  of  Nadaud  in  1864 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  ballet  music 
at  the  Bc^al  Italian  Opera.  In  1843  he  com- 
posed the  music  for  '  A  Book  of  Ballads,'  one  of 
which,  *  The  Sunny  Days  of  Childhood,'  was  very 
popular ;  also  many  songs,  violin  sdos,  and  in- 
strumental trios.  He  was  for  some  time  music 
critic  to  the '  Pictorial  Times,*  *  Literary  Gazette,' 
and  'Court  Circular.'  Besides  music  he  culti- 
vated poetiy  and  painting,  and  in  1871  published 
a  volume  of  poems.    He  died  June  15,  1875. 

His  daughter  and  pupil,  Annie,  a  soprano 
singer,  first  appeared  at  the  National  Concerts, 
Ezeter  Hall,  in  1855.  On  Feb.  jl  1856,  she 
first  performed  on  the  stsge  at  the  Strand  Thea- 
tre, whence  she  removed  to  the  Olympic,  Oct.  i  a, 
1856.  In  Oct.  1859  she  joined  the  Pyne  and 
Harrison  companv  at  Covent  Gkurden.  A  few 
years  afterwards  we  beoune  the  leading  member 
of  an  English-Opera  company  which  performed 
in  the  provinces,  and  retired  in  1876.    [W.H.H.] 

THOINAN,  Bunbot,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Ernest  Boquet^  a  distinguished  amateur  and  06^ 
lector  of  works  on  murio.  From  collecting  he 
advanced  to  writing,  first  as  a  contributor  to  *  La 
Fkanoe  mnsicale,'  *£' Art  musical,*  and  others.  His 
CMsys  in  these  periodicals  he  has  since  pub- 
lished :—  'La  Musique  h  Paris  en  1862 '  (Paris, 
1863);  '  L'Operades  Troyens  au  Pdre  La  chaise' 
(1863);  'Les  engines  de  la  Chapelle  musique 
des  souveiahis  de  Prance '  (1864);  '  Les  deplora- 


tions  de  GnillaQme  Crestin'  (1864) »  '  Mangars  * 
(1865);  'AntoinedeC(m8tt'(i866);  'Curiorit^ 
musicales'  (1866);  'Tin  Bisaleul  de  Mdi^: 
recherobes  sur  les  Mazuel  *  (1878) ;  Louis  Con- 
stantin,  roi  des  violons'  (1878);  'Notes  bibUo- 
graphiques  sur  la  guerre  des  Glnckistes  et  des 
Piodnnistes '  (1878).  These  pamphlets  contain 
much  curious  infomiation,  and  many  corrections 
of  F^tis's  mistakes.  He  has  ahio  republished 
the  veiy  scarce  'Entretien  des  muridens,'  by 
Annibal  Gantas  (1878),  with  notes  and  ex- 
planations. He  has  in  preparation  a  book  on 
Lolly,  said  to  embody  many  unpublished  docu- 
ments. [G.C.] 

THOMAS,  Abthub  Gk)SiNa,  bom  at  Ratton, 
Sussex,  in  November,  1851,  was  educated  for 
another  profession  and  did  not  begin  to  study 
musio  seriously  until  after  he  came  of  age.  In 
1875  he  went  to  Paris^  and  studied  for  two  years 
xmder  M.  Emile  Durand.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  studied 
there  for  three  vears  under  Messrs.  Sullivan  and 
Prout,  and  twice  gained  the  annual  prize  for 
composition.  His  principal  compositions  are  an 
opera  in  3  acts  (MS.),  libretto  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison,  on  Moore's  poem  'The  light  of  the 
Harem ' ;  four  Conoert-scenas,  two  of  which  have 
been  performed  in  London  and  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  an  anthem  for  soprano  solo,  choms,  and 
orchestra^  performed  at  S.  James's  Hall  in  1878 ; 
some  detached  pieces  for  orchestra ;  ballet  music, 
etc. ;  a  number  of  songs ;  and  a  cantata,  'The  Sim- 
worshippers,'  given  with  success  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  188 1.  His  4-act  opera, '  Esmeralda,' 
words  by  Bandegger  and  Marzials,  was  produced 
by  Carl  Bosa  at  Drory  Lane,  March  26,  1883, 
with  great  success^  and  has  since  been  reproduced 
at  Cologne.  [W3.S.] 

THOMAS,  Chablbs  Ambroisi,  eminent 
French  composer,  bom  at  Metz,  Aug.  5,  z8zi. 
The  son  of  a  musician,  he  leamt  his  notes  with 
his  alphabet,  and  while  still  a  child  played  the 
piano  and  violin.  Having  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1828,  he  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  piano  in  1829,  for  harmonv  in  1830, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  in  1832.  He  also  studied 
the  piano  with  Kalkbrenner,  harmony  with  Bar^ 
bereau,  and  composition  with  the  venerable  Le- 
soeur,  who  used  to  call  him  his  'note  sensible' 
(leading-note),  because  he  was  extremely  senu- 
tive,  and  the  seventh  of  his  pupils  who  had 
gained  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Hb  cantata  '  Her- 
mann und  Ketty'  was  engraved,  as  were  also 
the  works  composed  during  his  stay  in  Italy, 
immediately  after  his  return.  The  latter  com- 
{rise  a  stnng-quartet  and  quintet;  a  trio  for 
PF.,  violin,  and  cello ;  a  fantasia  for  PF.  and 
orchestra;  PF.  pieces  for  a  and  4  hands;  6 
Italian  songs;  3  motets  with  organ;  and  a 
*  Messe  de  Requiem '  with  orchestra. 

Early  wwks  of  this  calibre  gave  promise  of 
a  musician  who  would  work  hard,  produce  much, 
and  by  no  means  rest  content  with  academical 
honours.  He  soon  gained  access  to  the  Op4ra 
Comique,  and  produced  there  with  success  '  La 
double  Echelle,'  i  act  (Aug.  33,  1837);   *Le 
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Perraqnier  de  ]»  B^genoe^'  3  aote  (M«rbh  50, 
183S) ;  ftnd  *Le  Panier  fleari,*  i  act  (May  6, 
1859).  Ambition  howevet  prompted  him  to 
attempt  the  Aoad^mie,  and  there  he  produced 
'  La  Gipsy '  (Jan.  38, 1839),  a  ballet  in  3  acta,  of 


(July  10, 1846),  ballet  in  a  acta :  but  it  was  hard 
for  so  young  a  oomposer  to  hold  his  own  with 
Auber,  Hal^vy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Donizetti,  so 
Thomas  returned  to  the  Op^  Comique.  There 
he  Dompoeed  saoosssively  '  Garline/  3  acts  (Feb. 
34, 1840) ;  'Ang^que  et  M^or/  i  act  (May  10, 
1843);  'Mina»*  3  acta  (Oct  10,  1843);  'Le 
Gald,*  a  acts  (Jan.  3,  1849);  'Le  Songe  d*une 
nuit  d*^/  3  acts  (April  20»  1850)  ;  'Raymond,' 
3  acts  (June  5,  1851);  'La  Tonelli,'  a  acts 
(March  30,  1853);  'La  Cour  de  C^Um^e^'  a 
acts  (April  1 1^  1855) ;  '  Psyoh^,'  3  acts  (Jan.  a6, 
1857,  leviTed  with  additions  May  ai,  1878); 
'La  Gamaval  de  Venise/  3  acts  (Deo.  9, 1853); 
'Le  Roman  d'Elvire,'  3  acts  (Feb.  3,  i860); 
'Mignon,'  3  acts  (Nov.  17^  1866) ;  and  'Gille  et 
Gillotin,*  I  act,  composed  in  1861,  but  not  pro- 
duced till  April  23,  1874.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  cantatas  composed  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  statue  to  Lesueur  at  Abbeville  (Aug,  10, 
185a),  and  for  the  Boieldien  centenary  at  ]£>uen 
(June  13, 1875) ;  a  'Messe  Solennelle'  (Nov.  aa, 
1857),  a  'Marohe  R^igieuse'  (Nov.  aa,  1865) 
ooB^piosed  for  the  Association  des  Artistes 
Musicians;  and  a  quantity  of  part-songs  and 
choral  soenas,  such  as '  France,' '  Le  Tyrol,' '  L' At* 
lantique,'  *  Le  Gamavalde  Rome,'  *  LeslVaineaux,' 
'  La  Nuit  du  Sabbat^'  etc.  The  life  and  dvamatio 
movement  of  his  unaccompanied  part-songs  for 
men's  voices  showed  the  essentially  drsmatio 
nature  of  M.  Thomas's  genius,  whidi  after  en- 
larging the  limits  of  op^ra  comique,  found  a 
oongenial  though  formidable  subject  in  '  Hamlet/ 
5  acts  (March  9, 1 868).  The  Prince  of  Denmark 
was  originally  cast  for  a  tenor,  but  there  being 
at  that  time  no  tenor  at  the  Op^ra  capable  of 
oreatiDg  such  a  part,  Thomas  altered  the  music 
to  suit  a  baritone,  and  entrusted  it  to  Faure. 
The  success  of  this  great  work  following  im- 
mediately on  that  secured  by  *  Mignon,'  pointed 
out  its  oomposer  as  the  right  man  to  succeed 
Auber  as  diroctor  of  the  Conservatoire^  (July  6, 
1871).  The  work  he  has  done  there— daily  in* 
creasing  in  importance — has  been  already  de- 
scribed. [See  OoNSKBYATOiBX,  vol.  i.  393.]  A 
post  of  this  nature  leaves  scant  leisure  for  other 
employment,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  M. 
Thonuw  has  composed  nothing  beyond  the  solfeg- 
gios and  exercises  for  the  ezammations,  ezoept 
one  opera  *  Fran^oise  de  Rimini '  (April  14,  i88a), 
the  prologue  and  fourth  act  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  rank  with  his  'Hamlet.* 

The  musical  career  of  Ambroise  Tlxomas  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  Brst 
period  extended  to  1848,  and,  taking  'Mina' 
and  'Betty'  as  specimens, its  main  characteristics 


1  He  had  b«Mi  ProRsHor  of  Oomporitten  tloee 
of  tin  luHltoto  Ctbbi  um. 
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were  elegance  and  grace.  The  second  began 
with  the  op^ra  bouife  '  Le  Cald,'  the  refined  wit 
of  which  was  a  protest  against  the  hackneyed 
phrases  and  forced  declamation  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  dontinuing  with  'Le  Songe  d'une 
Nuit  d'^t^,'  *  Raymond,'  and  'Psyche,'  i3i  works 
novel  in  form,  and  poetic  in  idea*  ended  in  i86z. 
The  last  ao  years  include  *  Mignon,"  Hamlet,' 
and  *Franfoise  de  Rimini,'  all  full  of  earnest 
thought,  and  showing  conthiuous  progress. 

Carrying  forward  the  work  begun  by  Harold, 
he  brings  to  his  task  an  inborn  instinct  for  die 
stage,  and  a  remarkable  gift  of  interpretiQg 
druuatio  situations  of  the  most  varied  and  op- 
posite kinds.  His  skill  in  handling  the  orchestra 
u  consummate,  both  in  grouping  instruments  of 
dififorent  iiwkrt^  and  obtaining  new  effects  of 
sound ;  but  though  carrying  orchestral  colouring 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  perfMtion,  he  never  allows 
it  to  overpower  the  voices.  With  a  little  more 
boldness  and  individuality  of  melody  this  accom- 
plished writer,  artist^  and  poet— master  of  all 
moods  and  passing  in  turn  from  melancholy 
musings  to  the  liveliest  banter — would  rank  with 
the  leaders  of  the  modem  school  of  composers ; 
as  it  1^  the  purity  and  diversity  of  his  style 
make  him  a  first-rate  dramatic  composer. 

Ambroise  Thomas  is  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  a  society  of  eminent  artists— Gatteaux,  Baltard, 
Hippolyte  Flandrin,  Alexandre  Hesse,  and  many 
others — who  gathered  round  Ingres  as  their  head. 
Intimate  from  his  youth  with  the  family  of 
Horace  Yemet,  he  was  much  in  good  society, 
though  it  would  be  unfair  to  call  him  devoted 
to  it.  Tall,  slender,  and  fond  of  physical  exer- 
tion, he  enjoys  oountry  life,  but  he  is  also  known 
as  a  connoisseur  of  old  furniture  and  hfit-arbro/Ot 
and  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  Hotel 
Drouot.  Indeed  his  rooms  at  the  Conservatoire, 
his  villa  at  Argenteuil,  and  his  island  retreat 
at  Zilliec  in  Brittany,  may  almost  be  called 
museums.  M.  Thomas  was  made  a  Grand  Ooes 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1 880. 

There  is  a  fine  oil-painting  of  him  by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  a  terra-ootta  bust  by  Doublemard,  and 
a  marble  bust  and  medallion,  the  last  a  striking 
likeness,  by  Oudin^.  [G.C.J 

THOMAS,  Harold,  bom  at  Cheltenham, 
July  8,  1834,  a  fovourite  pupil  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  under  whom  he  was  placed  at  iJie  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  a  very  early  age.  !ffis 
other  masters  were  Cipriani  Potter  (theory),  and 
Henry  Bbigrove  (violk).  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  pianist  at  a  Royal  Academy  Con- 
cert»  May  as,  1850,  and  after  this  appeared 
frequently  at  the  same  concerts,  both  as  pianist 
and  composer.  In  1858,  Mr,  Thomas  played 
before  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort  at  Wmdsor, 
and  in  1864  played  Bennett's  First  Concerto  at 
the  Philhamionic.  A  few  years  later,  he  retired 
from  pubUc  life  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
Mr.  Thomas  is  now  Professor  of  the  piano  at  thn 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  His  compositions  include  many 
original  piano  pieces,  some  songs,  many  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  and  thrsa  overtures  for  orchestra : — 
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'Ortrture  far  a  Gomedir';  'As  yoa  like  it/ 
piodaoed  by  the  Musical  Sooiefy  of  London  in 
1864;  and  'Mom^tain,  Lake,  and  Moorland,' 
prodooed  at  the  Philbannonic  in  1880.  The 
iMt  two  works  haye  been  frequently  played  with 
gnatsnoeesB.  [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  JoHir  (known  in  Wales  as  *  Pen- 
eerdd  Gwalia,'  i.e.  ohief  of  the  Wdsh  nunstzehii 
a  title  conferred  on  him  at  the  Aberdare 
Bisteddfod  of  1861),  a  Tery  distmguished  harpist, 
was  bom  at  Bridgend,  Glamoiganshire,  on  St. 
David's  Day,  i8a6.  He  played  me  piccolo  when 
only  four,  and  when  eleyen  won  a  harp  at  an 
Ststeddfod.  In  1840  he  was  placed  by  Ada, 
Oountess  of  Lovelace  (Byron^s  daughter),  at  the 
Boyal  Academy,  where  he  studied  under  J.  B. 
Chatterton  (harp),  C.  J.  Bead  (piano),  and  Lu- 
cas and  Cipriani  Potter  (composition).  He  re- 
mained at  the  Academy  for  about  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  composed  a  harp  concerto,  a 
symphony,  several  overtures,  quartets,  two  operas, 
etc.  On  leaving  the  Academy  he  was  made  in 
BucceMion  AssiMiate,  Honorary  Member,  and 
Professor  of  the  Harp.  In  1851  he  played  i^ 
the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Opens  and  in  the 
same  year  went  a  ooncert  tour  on  the  continent, 
a  practice  he  continued  during  the  winter  months 
of  the  next  ten  yean,  playing  successively  in 
France,  Qermany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  In 
i86a  Mr.  Thomas  published  a  valuable  collection 
of  Welsh  melodies,  and  in  the  same  year  gave 
with  great  success  the  first  concert  of  Welsh 
music  in  London.  In  187 1  he  was  appointed 
oonductor  of  a  Welsh  Choral  Union,  which  for 
six  years  gave  six  conoerts  annually.  In  1873, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Chatterton,  he  was 
appointed  Harpist  to  the  Queen,  and  is  now 
teacher  of  the  harp  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Music. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  music  of  his  native  country.  There 
has  scarcely  been  an  Eisteddfod  of  importance 
held  during  the  last  twenty  years  at  which 
he  has  not  appeared  as  botn  adjudicator  and 
performer,  and  he  has  recently  (1883)  collected 
%  laige  sum  with  which  he  hM  endowed  a  per- 
manent scholarship  for  Wales  at  the  Boyal 
Aeademy  of  Music.  In  1866,  at  the  Chester 
Kisteddfbd,'  he  was  presented  with  a  purse  of 
500  guineaa  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Welsh  muslo.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  member  of 
the  Academies  of  St.  Cediia  and  the  Philhaz«- 
monio  of  Bome»  the  Florentine  Philhannonio, 
and  the  Boyal  Academy,  Philharmonic,  and 
Boyal  Society  of  Musicians,  of  London.  His 
conqKWtions  include  a  large  amount  of  harp 
music,  amongst  which  are  a  concertos,  one  of 
which  was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  185  a  ; 
*  Llewelyn,'  a  cantata  for  the  Swansea  Eisteddfod 
(1863)  ;  and  'The  Bride  of  Neath  Valley,'  for 
the  Chester  Eisteddfod  (1866).  [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  Lkwis  William,  bom  in  Bath,  of 
Welsh  parents,  learnt  singing  under  Bianchi  Tay- 
lor, and  in  1 850,  when  34,  was  appointed  lay-blerk 
in  Worcester  Osthedral.  In  185a  he  was  made 
master  of  the  choristers,  and  during  the  next  few 
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Stars  sang  frequently  at  Birminghain,  Gloucester, 
ereford,  and  Worcester.  In  1854  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall; 
iu  1855  he  sang  at  the  Sacred  Haimonie,  and 
in  1856  settled  in  London,  with  an  appoint- 
ment at  St.  Paul's.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Thomas  left  St.  Paul's  for  the  ohoir  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  Her  MMOsty's  Chnplel 
BoyaL  In  1857  he  had  lessons  of  Mr.  Bandegger, 
and  appeared  under  his  direction  on  the  operatic 
stage,  which  however  he  soon  abandoned  for  the 
concert-room,  where  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
bass  singer  of  oratorio  music.  During  the  last 
few  years  Mr*  Thomas  has  been  a  contributor 
to  the  press  on  matters  connected  with  music 
and  art.  [W.B.S.] 

THOMAS,  Thbodobk,  bom  Oct.  11, 1835,  at 
Esens,  in  Hanover;  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  father,  a  violinist,  and  at 
the  age  of  six  made  a  successful  public  appear- 
ance. The  fibmUy  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1845,  and  for  two  years  Theodore  made  fre- 
quent appearances  as  a  solo  violinist  in  concerts 
at  New  York.  In  185 1  he  made  a  trip  through 
the  Southern  States.  Betuming  to  New  York 
he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  first  violins  in 
concerts  and  operatic  performanoes  during  the 
engagements  of  Jenny  lind,  Sontag,  Giisi,  Ma- 
rio^ etc  He  occupied  the  position  of  leading 
violin  under  Ardit^  snd  subsequently,  the  same 
position  in  German  and  Italian  troupes,  a  part 
of  the  time  offloiating  as  oonductor,  until  1861, 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  theatre.  In  1855 
he  began  a  series  of  chamber-concerts  at  New 
York,  with  W.  Mason,  J.  Mosenthal,  Carl  Berg^ 
mann,  G.  Matzkai,  and  F.  Bergner,  which  were 
continued  every  season  until  1869.  In  1864  Mr. 
Thomas  began  his  first  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs at  Irving  Hall,  New  York,  which  were 
continued  for  five  seasons,  with  varying  success. 
In  1879  the  symphony  conoerts  were  resumed 
and  carried  on  until  he  left  New  York  in  1878. 
Steinway  Hall  was  used  for  thbse  conoerts,  and 
the  orchestra  numbered  eighty  performers.  In 
the  summer  of  1866,  in  order  to  secure  that  effi- 
denoy  which  can  only  come  from  constant  practice 
together^  he  began  the  experiment  of  giving 
nightly  oonoerts  at  the  Terrace  €kffden.  New 
York,  removing^  in  1868,  to  larger  quarters  at 
the  Central  Park  (harden.  In  1869  he  made  his 
first  ooncert  tour  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States^  The  orchestra,  at  first  numbering  forty 
players,  was,  in  subsequent  seasons,  increased  to 
sixty.  The  programmes  presented  during  these 
trips^  as  well  as  at  New  York,  were  noticeable 
for  their  catholic  nature,  and  for  the  great  number 
of  novelties  brought  out.  But  it  was  also  notice- 
able that  the  evenings  devoted  to  the  severer  class 
of  music,  old  or  new,  in  the  Garden  concerts 
at  New  York,  were  often  the  most  fully  at- 
tended. Thomas's  tendencies,  it  was  plainlv  seen, 
were  toward  the  new  school  of  music;  but  he 
was  none  the  less  attentive  to  the  old,  and  he 
introduced  to  American  amateurs  a  large  num- 
ber of  oomporitiona  by  the  older  masters.    The 
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repertoiT  of  the  ofobestn  was  my  Uune,  and 
inoladM  oompontiona  in  erery  BofaooL  In  1878 
XhomM  was  appointed  duvotor  of  the  new  CSol- 
lego  of  Muaio  at  OJiminnatL  In  April,  1879,  ^® 
was  unanimoual J  elected  conductor  of  the  New 
Tork  Philhannonio  Society^  a  pontion  which  he 
had  oconpied  in  the  season  of  1877-78.  The 
oonoerts  b^  the  Brooklyn  Philhannooio  Society 
were  in  his  ohaige  daring  the  seasons  of  1862, 
1866  to  1870  inclusive^  and  have  been  sinoa  his 
last  election^  May  26,  1873.  He  has  directed 
sereral  festiyals  at  CSndnnali  and  New  Tork 
since  1873.  In  1883  he  went  from  New  Tork 
to  San  Frandsoo  with  an  orchestra  and  sereral 
eminent  singers,  giving^  on  his  way,  conosrts  in 
the  principal  cities.  In  some  cities  embraced  in 
this  tour,  notably  Baltimore^  Pittsburg,  Ohicago, 
Milwaukee^  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and  San  Frui- 
cisoo,  fesdvals,  in  which  were  included  perform* 
anoes  of  important  choral  works,  were  given 
with  the  aid  of  local  societies  under  his  direction. 
Mr.  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  College  of  Music 
at  Cincinnati  in  i88a  At  present  (1883)  he 
is  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  Tork,  and  of  the  New  Tork 
Chorus  Society.  [F.H.  J.] 

THOMSON,  Geobox,  bom  at  Limekilns, 
Edinburgh,  Mar.  4,  1757  or  1759,  died  at  Leith, 
Feb.  IX,  X851,  was  for  fifty  years  'Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manu&otures  in  Scotland.'  His 
place  in  musical  history  is  that  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, persevering  and  successful  collector 
of  the  melodies  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  beland, 
a  work  begun  in  his  youth  and  continued  for 
forty  years  or  more. 

I.  (i)  SeoUajid.  He  proposed  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  so  &r  as  it  could  possibly  be  accom- 
plished, every  existing  Scotch  melody,  in  all  its 
forms  and  varieties.  Being  in  oorrespondenoe 
with  and  knowing  personally  gentlemen  in  every 
pert  of  Scotland,  no  man  had  greater  fiMsilities 
for  the  work.  He  proposed,  further,  to  publidi 
'  all  the  fine  airs  both  of  the  plaintive  and  lively 
kind,  unmixed  with  trifling  and  inferior  ones.' 
The  precise  date  at  which  he  b^gan  the  publi- 
cation in  'sets*  does  not  appear;  but  the  prefiMse 
to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume— con- 
taining 35  songs— is  dated  Edinburgh,  Jan.  i, 

1794.  ^ 

(a)  IrdancL  At  first  he  included  20  &vourite 
Irish  airs  in  his  'sets/  denoting  them  in  the 
index  by  an  asterisk.  Bums  prasuaded  him  to 
undertake  a  separate  publication  of  Irish  me- 
lodies, and  ofibred  to  write  the  new  texts.  This 
was  tlie  origin  of  the  two  volumes  under  that 
title,  for  the  collection  of  which  Thomson  was 
indebted  es|iecially  to  Dr.  J.  Latham  of  Cork, 
and  other  friends  in  various  parts  of  IreUmd,  who 
are  responsible  for  wliatever  &ults  of  <nniBsion  and 
commission  they  exhibit*  [See  Ibibh  Musia, 
voL  ii.  p.  as.] 

(3)  Wal€§,  Meantime  he  undertook  to  cdleot 
the  melodies  played  by  Welsh  harpers  and  adapt 
them  to  the  voice.  The  project  found  favour 
in  Wales»  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  it  sent 
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them  to  him  as  played  by  the  harpers;  *bnt 
the  anxiety  he  felt  to  have  a  complete  and  au- 
thentic collectioii  induced  him  to  traverse  Wales 
himself,  in  order  to  hear  the  airs  played  by  the 
best  harpers,  to  collate  and  coixect  the  mano- 
scripts  he  had  received,  and  to  glean  such  airs 
as  his  correspondents  had  omitted  to  gather.' 
There  was  of  course  no  deciding  as  to  the 
original  form  of  an  air  on  which  no  two 
haqiers  agreed,  and  Thomson  oould  only  adopt 
that  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  simple  and 
perfect  Very  few  if  any  had  Welsh  texts,  or 
were  at  all  vocable.  To  make  them  so,  he  in 
some  cases  omitted  monotonous  repetitions;  in 
some  repeated  a  strain;  in  most  discarded  the 
ornaments  and  divisions  of  the  haipen ;  but  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  tunes  except  such  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  'make  songs  of 
them.'* 

II.  In  regard  to  their  texts,  these  three  col- 
lections of  melodies  consisted  of  four  classes: 
(i)  without  words;  (a)  with  none  in  English; 
(3)  with  English  texts,  silly,  vapid,  or  indiecenty 
not  to  say  chiceae ;  (4)  a  few  with  unimpeachable 
words,  even  in  which  cases  he  mostly  thought  it 
well  to  add  a  new  song.'  In  fact,  in  the  first 
a4  Scotch  airs,  16  have  a  songs  each,  most  if 
not  all  written  expressly  for  the  work.  A 
large  number  of  eminent  authors  were  employed 
by  Thomson  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  melody  was  known  to  the  poet,  there 
was  no  difiBculty  in  writing  an  appropriate  song ; 
when  not,  Thinnson  sent  a  copy  of  it  with  its 
character  indicated  by  the  common  Italian  terms, 
Allegro,  etc.,  which  were  a  sufficient  guide. 
Bums  was  the  principal  writer.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, in  his  '  Life  ana  Works  *  of  the  poet»  leaves 
the  impression  that  Thomson  was  ni^^^udly  and 
parsimonious  towards  him.  Thomson  disdained  to 
take  any  public  notice  of  Cunningham's  charges ; 
but  in  a  copy  of  the  work  in  possession  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Geo^  Hogarth  (1800),  there  are  a  few 
autograph  notes  to  the  point.  Thus  in  July 
^793*  Bums  writes : 

'I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt 
me  with  your  peouniaiy  parcel.  It  degrades  me 
in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to  return  it  would 
savour'of  affectation;  but  as  to  any  more  traffic 
of  this  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that 
HONOUR  which  crowns  the  upright  statue  of 
BoBBBT  BuBM8*8  nmoRiTT— ou  thelcastmotion 
of  it  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-past  trans- 
action, and  from  that  moment  commence  entire 
stranger  to  you  T* 

rhomson  writes,  Sept.  i,  to  Bums : — 

'While  the  muse  seems  so  propitious,  I  think 
it  tight  to  indose  a  list  of  all  the  favours  I  have 
to  ask  of  her^no  fewer  than  twenty  and  three  1 
• . .  most  of  the  remaining  airs  . .  •  are  of  that 
peculiar  measure  and  rhythm  that  they  must  be 
familiar  to  him  who  writes  for  them.* 

A  comparison  of  dates  removes  the  doubt  in 

1  Tbto  off  eonMd«tnettl«nrt7fr«mttia?aliM  of  hii  labour.  [O.] 

*  The  MBM  loftfon  of  Intarferenoo. 

*  This  protMt  erldently  nfan  to  all  aonfi  written  or  to  bo  wrHtea, 
ind  thai  dlipoMi  of  Oonnlinhani'i  MiumsDts. 
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fdatuxn  to  Moore,  niaedin  the  artiole  on  Irish 
Muma  True,  the  completed  volomeB  of  Thom- 
woBLM  ' Irish  Meknlies '  are  dated  1814 ;  but  they 
were  completed  long  before,  except  m  to  the 
ifilfiiinonta]  aooampanimentB.  MeBors.  Power 
eqgaged  Moore  to  write  BongB  for  their  rival 
pablioation  in  1806,  at  which  time  the  poet  wae 
oolj  known  in  E^nburgh  as  a  young  writer  of 
indecent  and  latirio  effittions.  (See  'Edinburgh 
Beview*  of  July  1806.) 

III.  As  to  uie  instrumental  aooompanhnents, 
Thomson's  plan  was  as  new  and  original  as  it 
was  bold.  Besides  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment each  song  was  to  have  a  prelude  and  coda, 
and  parts  ad  ubihtm  throughout  for  violin,  or 
flute,  and  violonoelloy  the  composition  to  be 
entrusted  to  none  but  tiie  firrt  composers. 

In  the  years  1 79i-3,Pleyel  stood  next  to  Haydn 
and  Mozart;  they  in  Vienna,  he  at  that  time 
much  in  London.  Thomson  engaged  Pleyel  for  the 
work,  but  he  soon  ceased  to  writer  and  Thomson 
was  compelled  to  seek  another  composer.  Mo- 
cart  was  dead;  Haydn  seemed  to  occupy  too 
lofty  a  position ;  and  Koaeluch  of  Vienna  was 
engaged.  But  the  appearance  of  Napier's  Colleo- 
tian  of  Scotch  Songs  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments, written  by  Haydn  during  his  first  visit  to 
London,  showed  Thomson  that  the  greatest  living 
composer  did  not  disdain  this  land  of  wor£ 
Tliomson  applied  to  him ;  and  Haydn  worked  for 
him  untQ  about  x8o6.  The  star  of  Beethoven 
had  now  risen,  and  he  did  not  disdain  to  continue 
the  woik.  But  he,  too,  died  before  Thomson's 
work  was  completed,  and  Bishop  and  Oeorge 
Hogarth  made  up  the  sixth  volume  of  Scotch 
songs  (1841). 

llie  following  list  exhibits  each  composer's 
share  in  the  work : — 

SOOTCH  S0NO8. 
VoL  I.  orlglnany  mU  bj  PleyeL 
VoLIL        „         „       Koaali]ch(T). 
In  ttie  seoond  edition  of  these  (1M3)  Tbomsoii  ratoti- 
tDted  amngemenU  I17  Hajdn  for  Mvaml  whioh 
wen  'leae  happily  eseoatea  than  the  rest.' 

VoU.  TTT,  lY .  all  I17  Haydn. 

VoLV.  (Fief,  datfid  June  1,1818)  Haydn  .    .   .     4 

Beethoven    .   S6 

80 

Vol. YL (dated Sept  mi)  Haydn.    .    .    12 

Beethoren  .  IS 
Koaelndh  •  .  1 
Hooarth  .  .  21 
BiBoop  ...     6 

fl2 

Wblbh  Milodibb. 

The  Preface  ie  dated  May,  1809. 

▼oLLXoMlnidi 10 

Haydn 20 

30 

▼oL  n.  Koaelnoh 15 

Haydn 17 

Koielaeh  and  Haydn     1 

-—  88 
YoLIIL  Haydn    .    ....     4 
Beethoven  ....   26 

80 

As  a  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  melodies,  lliomson,  at  the  beginniag  of 
his  interoowrse  with  Pleyel  and  Koaeluoh,  ovdered 
sonatas  based  upon  such  airs.    Both  oompossd 
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works  of  this  kind;  but  how  mainr  does  not 
appear.  It  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  Beethoven 
to  Thomson  (Nov.  t,  1806)  that  besides  arrange- 
ments of  melodies,  the  latter  had  requested  trio^ 
quintets,  and  sonatas  on  Scotch  themes  from  him 
also.  Bieethoven's  price  for  compositions,  which 
could  only  sell  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
was  such  as  could  not  be  acceded  to,  and  none 
were  written.  About  i8i8>3o  he  wrote  varia- 
tions on  a  dozen  Scotch  melodies,  which  Thomson 
published,  but  which  never  paid  the  cost  of 
printing  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Gtonnany.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  Beethoven  received  for  his 
share  in  Thomson's  publications  not  less  than 
£550.  George  Hogaiih,  who  married  Thomson's 
daughter,  told  the  writer  that  the  Scotch  songs 
onlv  paid  their  cost. 

jn  the  winter  of  1860-61  there  appeared  in 
Grermany  a  selection  of  these  songs  from  Bee- 
thoven's MSS.,  edited  by  Frans  E^agn^  in  tiie 
prefiMO  to  whioh  he  writes :  '  The  songs  printed 
m  Thomson's  collection  are,  both  as  to  text  and 
music,  not  only  incorrectly  printed,  but  wilfully 
altered  and  abridged.'  These  groundless  charges 
were  made  hone^y,  but  with  a  most  plentiful 
lack  of  knowledge.  They  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  as  they  were  amply  met  and  completely 
refuted  in  the  Vienna  'Deutsche  Musikzeitunff' 
of  Nov.  33  and  Deo.  38,  1861.  All  Beethoveirs 
Scotch  and  Irish  songs  are  contained  in  Breit* 
kopFs  complete  edition  of  his  works,  Series  34, 
Nos.  257-360.  [A.W.T.] 

THOMSON,  JoHir,  first  Professor  of  Music 
at  Edinburgh  University,  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  dergnpum,  and  was  bom  at  Ednam, 
Kelso,  Oct.  38,  1805.  His  father  afterwards 
became  nrndster  of  St.  George's  Ohurch,  Edin- 
burgh. He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendels- 
sohn during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  showed  him  much 
attention,  which  Mendelssohn  requited  by  a 
warm  letter  of  introduction  to  his  family  in 
Berlin,  in  whioh  he  says  of  Thomson'  'he  ia 
very  fond  of  music ;  I  know  a  pretty  trio  of  hii 
composition  and  some  local  pieces  which  please 
me  very  well '  (gans  gut  grfaUen),  During  his 
visit  to  Germany  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  kept 
up  his  friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  and  made 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Schumann,  Mo* 
sc^eles,  and  other  musicians,  and  of  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee^  whose  pupil  he  became.  Inl83(^ 
he  was  elected  the  first  Beid  Professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  result  which  was  doubtless  not  unin* 
fiuenoed  by  the  warm  testimonials  from  his 
Leipsig  friends  which  he  subnutted.  He  gave 
the  first  Beid  Concert  on  Feb.  13,  1841,  and 
the  book  of  words  contains  analytical  remarks 
by  him  on  the  principal  i>ieoes---jprobably  the 
first  instance  of  suoh  a  thing,  tiiomson  died 
May  6,  1841,  deeply  lamented.  He  wrote  three 
operas  or  dramatio  pieces  *  Hermann,  or  the 
Broken  Spear,' '  The  House  of  Aspen,'  and  *  The 
Shadow  on  tilie  Wall.'  The  last  two  were  brought 
out  at  the  Boyal  Engliidi  Opera  (Lyceum),  on 

I  He  tpAUs  ths  mme  flioaipMii.  tat  It  most  nmly  be  ttia 
Sm  *  Dto  Smllle  MaodolMoaa.*  1. 
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Oct.  ay.  1834,  and  April  ai,  1835  rettKBodydy. 
■nd  had  each  a  long  ran.  Two  of  niB  songs, 
•  Harold  Harfager/  and  'The  Pirates*  Serenade.' 
are  mentioned  as  spirited  and  original.  [G.] 

THORNE,  Edwabd  H..  bom  at  Granboome, 
Dorsetshire,  May  9,  1834,  received  lus  musical 
edacation  at  St.6eoige*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
he  was  articled  to  Sir  Qeorp  Elvey.  In  183a 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Parish  Church,  Henley, 
and  in  186a  to  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1870  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  closely  to  the  more  con- 
genial work  of  teaching  the  pianoforte*  Mr. 
Thome  removed  to  Iiondon,  and  has  been  sno- 
oessiyely  oivanist  at  St.  Patrick's,  Brighton; 
St.  Peter's,  Cranley  Grardens ;  and  St.  Michael's, 
OomhUL  His  published  works  comprise  several 
services,  indudmg  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Di- 
mittis  for  chonu,  soli,  and  orchestra,  written  for 
the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy ;  the  135th 
Psalm;  a  fasti val  march,  toccata  and  fugue, 
funeral  march,  overture,  and  six  books  of  volun- 
taries for  the  organ;  some  pianoforte  pieces; 
several  songs  and  part-songs;  the  47th  Psalm 
(for  female  voices),  etc.  His  unpubliuied  works 
include  trios  for  piano-violin,  and  violoncello; 
sonatas  for  the  violoncello,  and  the  clarinet;  the 
57  th  Psalm  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
and  many  other  oompositions.  [W3.S.] 

THORNE,  Jomr,  of  York,  an  eminent  musi- 
cian in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  is  men- 
tioned by  Morley  in  his  'Introduction.'  He 
was  probably  attached  to  York  Cathedral.  A 
3-voice  motet  by  him,  'Stella  oceli,'  is  printed 
in  Hawkins's  History.  He  was  also  •  skilled 
logician.  He  died  Dec  7,  1573,  and  was  buried 
in  York  Cathednd.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

THOROUGHBASS  (Thoroughbass,  Figured- 
Bass;  Lat.  BoMtw  gmwaUi,  B<U8U$  conHmuu  ; 
ItaL  Continue,  Bono  eontimmo^\  Germ.  Qentral' 
hoM ;  EV.  BoiH  continue,  Biute  ehiJfrM).  An 
instrumental  Bass-Part,  continued,  without  in- 
teiTuption,  throughout  an  entire  piece  of  Musio, 
and  accompanied  by  Figures,  indicating  the  gene- 
ral Harmony. 

In  Italy^  the  Figured-Bass  has  always  been 
known  as  the  Basso  oontinuo,  of  whioh  term  our 
Bnglish  word.  Thorough  («.<.  Through)  bass,  is  a 
suffidentiy  correct  translation.  But,  in  England, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  has  been  perverted, 
almost  to  the  exdusion  of  its  original  intention. 
Because  the  Figures  placed  xmdet  a  Thorough- 
ban  could  only  be  understood  hj  a  perfiirmer 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Harmony,  those 
rales  were  vulgarly  described  as  the  Rules  of 
Thoroughbass;  and,  now  that  the  real  Thorough- 
bass is  no  longer  in  ordinary  use,  the  word  sur- 
vives as  a  synonym  for  Harmony — and  %  very 
incorrect  one* 

The  invention  of  this  form  of  accompaniment 
was  long  ascribed  to  Lodovico  Viadana  (1566- 
1644),  ^^  ^®  authority  of  Michael  Prwtorius^ 
Johuin  Oruger,  Walther,  and  other  German 


I  Hot  to  be  ariitakMi  for  B« 
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historians  of  almost  equal  celebrity,  fortified  by 
some  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  perform- 
ance, appended  to  Yiadana's  'Conoerti  ecdesi- 
astici.*  But  it  is  certain  that  the  custom  of  in- 
dicating the  Bitervals  of  a  Chord  by  means  of 
Figures  placed  above  or  below  the  Bass-note, 
was  introduced  long  before  the  publication  of 
Yiadana's  directions,  which  first  appeared  in  a 
reprint  of  the  'Conoerti'  issued  in  x6i3,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  earlier  edition;  while  a 
trae  Thoroughbass  is  given  in  Peri's  '  Euridice,' 
performed  and  printed  in  1600 ;  an  equally  com- 
plete one  in  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  Oratorio, '  La 
rappresentaadone  dell'  anima  e  del  corpo,*  pub- 
UuaoA  in  the  same  year ;  and  another,  in  Caodni's 
'Nuove  Musiche  *  (Venice,  i6oa).  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention 
of  the  Continue  was  synchronous  with  that  of  the 
Monodic  Style,  of  wmch  it  was  a  necessary  con- 
tingent; and  tiiat,  like  Dramatic  Recitative,  it 
owed  its  oriffin  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  en- 
thusiastic reformers  who  met,  during  the  dosing 
years  of  the  i6th  century,  at  Giovanni  Bardi's 
bouse  in  Florence.  [See  Yiadava,  Ludovioo  ; 
Movodia;  Rboitativs  ;  also  vol.  it  p.  98.] 

After  the  general  establishment  of  the  Mono- 
die  School,  the  llioroughbass  became  a  necessary 
element  in  every  Composition,  written,  either 
for  Instruments  alone,  or  foe  Voices  with  Instru- 
mental Accompaniment.  In  the  Music  of  the 
1 8th  century,  it  was  scarcely  ever  wanting.  In 
the  Operas  of  Handel,  Buononoini,  Hasse,  and 
their  contemporaries,  it  played  a  most  important 

Sirt.  No  less  prominent  was  its  position  in 
andel's  Ontorios;  and  even  in  the  Minuets 
and  Gavottes  played  at  Ranelagh,  it  was  equally 
indispensable.  The  '  Vauzhall  Songs '  of  Shield, 
Hook,  and  Dibdin,  were  printed  on  two  Staves* 
on  one  of  which  was  written  the  Voice-Part, 
with  the  Melody  of  the  Ritomelli,  inserted 
in  single  notes,  between  the  verses,  while  the 
other  was  reserved  for  the  Thoroughbass.  In 
the  comparatively  complicated  Cathedral  Music 
of  Croft,  Greene,  and  Boyce,  the  Organ-Part 
was  represented  by  a  simple  Thoroughbass, 
printed  on  a  single  Stave,  beneath  the  Vocal 
Score.  Not  a  chord  was  ever  printed  in  full, 
eiUier  for  Uie  Organ,  or  the  Harpsichord ;  for  the 
most  ordinary  Musician  was  expected  to  play,  at 
sight,  fiY>m  tne  Figured-Bass,  just  as  the  most 
ordinary  Singer,  in  the  days  of  Palestrina,  was 
expected  to  introduce  the  necessary  accidental 
Sharps,  and  Flats,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  laws 
ofCantusFiottts.    [See  MuaiOA  FiOTA.] 

The  Art  of  playing  firom  •  Thoroughhass  still 
survives — and  even  flourishes — among  our  best 
Cathedral  Oiguusts.  The  late  Mr.  Turle,  and 
Sir  John  Gobs,  played  with  infinitely  greater 
effect  firom  the  old  copies  belonging  to  their 
Cathedral  libraries,  than  from  modem  'annuige- 
ments '  which  left  no  room  for  the  exercise  of 
their  skill.  Of  course,  such  copies  can  be  used 
only  W  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  laws  of  Harmony :  bu^  the  applica- 
tion of  those  laws  to  the  Figured  Bass  is  exceed* 
ingly  simple,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 
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I.  A  wliolosome  rale  forbida  the  iiiBeitioii  of 
anj  Figure  not  absolutely  neoeesary  for  ^e  ex- 
preanon  of  the  Compoaer^i  intentioji. 

a.  Another  enacts,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
■peoial  reason  to  the  oontranr,  the  Figures  shall  be 
written  in  their  numerical  order ;  the  highest 
occupying  the  highest  place.  Thas»  the  fiill 
figcoing  of  the  O^rd  of  the  Seventh  is,  in  all 

ovdinaxy  cases,  s ;  the  peKformsr  being  left  at 

liberty  to  play  the  Chord  in  any  position  he  may 
find  most  conTenient.     Should  the  Composer 

write  3,  it  win  be  understood  that  he  has  some 

particular  reason  for  wishing  the  Third  to  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  Chord,  the  Fifth  below 
It,  and  the  Seventh  next  above  the  Baas ;  and 
the  perfonner  must  be  careful  to  obeerve  the 
directions  implied  in  thip  departure  from  the 
genend  custopo^ 

5.  In  confoimity  with  Bule  i,  it  is  understood 
that  all  Bass-notflA  unaccompanied  by  a  Figure 
sie  intended  to  bear  Ccmunon  Chords.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  figure  the  Common  Chovd,  when  it 
foUowB  some  other  Harmony,  on  the  same  Bass- 
note.  Thus,  at  (a),  in  Example  i,  unless  the 
Common  Chord  were  figured,  the  %  would  be 
continued  throughout  the  Bar ;  and  m  this  case^ 
two  Figures  are  necessary  for  the  Common  Chord, 
beeanse  the  Sixth  descends  to  a  Fifth,  and  the 
Fourth  to  a  Third.  At  (6)  two  Figures  are  equally 
neoeesary;  otherwise,  the  performer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  aocompanying  the  lower  G 
with  the  same  Chord  or  the  upper  one.  Instaaoes 
may  even  occur  in  which  three  Figures  are 
needed,  as  at  (e\  where  it  is  necessary  to  show 
tiiat  the  Ninth,  in  the  second  Chord,  descends 
to  an  Eighth,  in  the  third.  But,  in  most  ordi- 
nary cases,  a  3,  a  0,  or  an  8,  will  be  quite  suf- 
fident  to  indicate  the  Composer's  intention. 


4  t 

The  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  Figure  6, 
the  addition  of  the  Third  being  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  though  cases  will  sometimes  occur  in 
which  a  fuller  formala  is  necessary ;  as  at  (a), 
in  Example  2,  where  the  3  is  needed  to  show 
the  Resolution  of  the  Fourth,  in  the  preceding 
Harmony ;  and  at  (6),  where  the  8  indicates  the 
Besolution  of  the  Ninth,  and  the  3,  that  of  the 
Fourth.  We  shall  see,  later  on,  how  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  figure  these  passages  in  a 
more  simple  and  convenient  way. 

AsmaU  treatise  which  was  once  extraordin- 
arily popular  in  England,  and  is  even  now  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  many  'Ladies 
Sohoda,'  foists  a  most  vicious  rule  upon  the 
Student,  with  regard  to  this  Chord ;  to  tike  effect 
that,  when  the  Figure  6  appears  below  the 
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Supertonic  of  the  Key,  a  Fourth  is  to  be  added  to 
the  Harmony.  We  remember,  when  the  treatise 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  hearing  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  inveigh  bitterly  against  this  abuse, 
which  he  denounced  as  subveraive  of  all  true 
musical  feeling ;  yet  the  pretended  exception  to 
the^  general  law  was  copied  into  another  treatise, 
whi&  soon  became  almost  equally  popular.  No 
such  rule  was  known  at  the  tme  when  every  one 
was  expected  to  play  from  a  Thoroughbass. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Figure  e  indicated,  in  all 
cases,  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Triad,  and 
nothing  else;  and,  were  any  such  change  now 
introduced,  we  should  need  one  code  of  laws  for 
the  interpretation  of  old  Thorough-Basses,  and 
another  for  those  of  later  date. 


The  Second  Inversion  of  the  Tiind  cannot  be 
indicated  by  less  than  two  Fisrares,  J.  Cases 
may  even  occur,  in  which  the  addition  of  an  8  ia 
needed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Organ-Point  at 
(a),  in  Example  3  ;  but  these  are  rare. 


Ebc.  s< 


In  nearly  all  ordinary  cases,  the  Figure  7  only 
is  needed  for  the  Chord  of  the  Seven<^ ;  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Third  and  Fifth  being  taken  for 
granted.  Should  the  Seventh  be  accompanied  by 
any  Intervals  other  than  the  Third,  Fifth,  and 
Octave,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  specify  them ; 
and  inistanoes,  analogous  to  those  we  have  already 
exemplified  when  treating  of  the  Common  Chord, 
will  sometimes  demand  even  the  insertion  of  a  8 
or  a  6,  when  the  Chord  follows  some  other  Har* 
mony,  on  the  same  Bass-note.  Such  cases  are 
very  common  in  Organ  Points. 

The  Inversions  of  the  Seventh  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  formulae,  J,  {,  and  ^ ;  the  Intervals 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  Harmony  being 
understood.    Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  it 

will  be  necessary  to  write  S,  S.  or  i.    In  some 

8     S  S 

rare  cases^  the  Third  Inversion  is  indicated  by  a 
simple  4 :  but  this  is  a  dangerous  form  of  abbre- 
viation, unless  the  sense  of  the  passage  be  very 
dear  indeed;  since  the  Figure  4  is  constantly 
used,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  indicate  another 
form  of  Dissooanoe.  The  Figure  2,  used  alone, 
is  more  common,  andalwavs  perfectly  intelligible : 
the  «  and  the  4  being  unoerstood. 
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The  FlgOTM  9,  whether  placed  under  the 
Domiimnt,  or  under  any  other  Degree  of  Ihe  Scale^ 
indicate  a  Chord  of  the  Ninth,  taken  by  direct 
perooflrion.  Should  the  Ninth  be  aooompanied  Inr 
oUier  InterralB  than  the  Seyenth,  Fifth,  or  Thira, 
fluch  Intervalfl  maet  be  separately  noticed.  Should 
it  appear  in  the  form  of  a  SaspenBion,  its  ^gvaing 
will  be  eubject  to  certain  modificationfl,  of  whi<£ 
we  shall  speak  more  particulariy  when  desaibing 
the  figuxing  of  Suspenrions  generally. 

The  fonnulsd  I  and  9  are  used  to  denote  the 

chord  of  the  Eleyenth— t.e.  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Seventh,  taken  upon  the  Tonio  Bass. 
The  chord  of  the  Thirteenui— or  chord  of  the 
Dominant  Ninth  upon  the  Tonic  Bass — is  repre- 
sented by  •  or  J  or  ;.  In  these  oasesy  the  4  re- 
presents the  Meventh,  and  the  6  the  Thirteenth : 
for  it  is  a  rule  with  modem  Composers  to  use 
no  higher  numeral  than  9 ;  though  in  the  older 
Figtured  Baoseo — such  as  those  given  in  Peri's 
'  Euridice,'  and  Emilio  del  Gavaliere's  *  La  Kap- 
presentadone  dell'  anima  e  del  corpo,' — ^the 
numerals,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14,  are  constantly 
used  to  indicate  rcKduplications  of  the  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seyenth^  in  the  Octave 
above. 

Accidental  Sharps,  Flats,  and  Naturals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  different  ways.  A  f ,  b,  or  Q,  used 
alone — that  is  to  say,  without  the  insertion  of  a 
numeral  on  its  own  leoeZ— indicates  that  the  Third 
of  the  Chord  is  to  be  raised  or  depressed  a  Semi- 
tone, as  the  case  may  be.  This  arrangement  is 
entirely  independent  of  other  numertds  placed 
above  or  bdow  the  Accidental  Sign,  since  these 
can  only  refer  to  other  Intervals  in  the  Chord. 
Thus,  a  Bass-note  with  a  single  b  beneath  it,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Common  Chord,  with  a  flat- 
tened Third.  One  mariced  |  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  First  Inversion  of  the  Chord  of  the 
Seventh,  with  its  Third  flattened.  It  is  true 
that^  in  some  Thoroughbasses  of  the  last  century, 
we  find  the  forms  f  j,  ba,  or  QS ;  but  the  Figure 
is  not  really  necessary. 

A  dash  drawn  through  a  6,  or  4>  indicates  that 
the  Sixth  or  Fourth  above  the  Bass-note,  must 
be  raised  a  Semitone.  In  some  of  Handel's 
Thoroughbasses,  the  raised  Fifth  is  indicated  by 
$  }  but  this  form  is  not  now  in  use. 

In  all  cases  except  those  already  mentioned, 
the  necessary  Accidental  Sign  must  be  placed 
before  the  numeral  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
it  i^ould  apply;  as  be,  f7,  QS,  b9,  b4,  t|4,  h«, 
etc.;  or,  when  two  or  more  IntervsJs  are  to  oe 

altered,  ^J,  ^  J,  b^,  etc. ;  the  Figure  8  being  always 

suppressed  in  modem  Thoroughbasses,  and  the 
Accidental  Sign  alone  inserted  in  its  place  when 
the  Third  of  the  Chord  is  to  be  altered. 

By  means  of  these  formuls,  the  Chord  of  the 
Augmented  Sixth  is  easily  expressed,  either  in  its 
Italian,  French,  or  German  form.  For  instance, 
with  the  Signature  of  G  major,  and  £b  for  a  Bass- 
note,  the  Italian  Sixth  would  be  indicated  by  6, 

the  French  by  4,  the  German  by  b«>  or  b{* 
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Hie  employment  of  Passing-Notes^  Appoggi- 
aturas.  Suspensions,  Oigan-Pohits^  and  other  pas- 
sages of  like  character,  gives  rise,  sometimes,  to 
very  oomplicated  Figuring,  which,  however,  may 
be  simplified  by  means  of  certain  foimulas,  whioo 
save  much  trouble,  both  to  the  Composer  and  the 
Acoompanyist. 

A  horizontal  line  following  a  Figure,  on  the 
same  level,  indicates  that  the  note  to  which  the 
previous  Figure  refers  is  to  be  oondnued,  in  one 
of  the  upper  Parts,  over  the  new  Bass-note,  what- 
ever may  be  the  Harmony  to  which  its  retention 
g^ves  rise.  Two  or  more  such  lines  indicate  that 
two  or  more  notes  are  to  be  so  continued;  and, 
in  this  manner,  an  entire  Chord  may  frequently 
be  expressed,  without  the  employment  of  a  new 
Figure.  This  expedient  is  especially  useful  in  the 
case  of  Suspensions,  as  in  Example  4,  the  toXL 
Figuring  of  which  is  shown  above  the  Continuo^ 
and,  beneath  it,  the  more  simple  form,  abbreviated 
by  means  of  the  horiaontal  lines,  the  arrangement 
of  which  has,  in  some  places,  involved  a  departure 
from  the  numerical  order  of  the  Figures. 
Ex.4. 
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Any  series  of  Suspended  Dissonances  may  be 
expressed  on  thisprinciple-^urposelyexaggerated 
in  the  example — ^though  certain  very  common 
Suspensions  are  denoted  by  special  formulae 
which  very  raxely  vary.  For  instance,  4  8  is 
always  understood  to  mean  i  | — the  Conmion 
Chord,  with  its  Third  delayed  by  a  suspended 
Fourth— in  oontradistinction  to  J  }  already  men- 
tioned; 9  8  means  the  Suspended  Ninth  re- 
solving into  the  Octave  of  the  Common  Chord; 
{  2  indicates  the  Double  Suspension  of  the  Ninth 
and  Fourth,  resolving  into  the  Octave  and  Third ; 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  Appoggiaturas^  the  horizontal 
lines  are  useftil  only  m  the  Parts  which  accompany 
the  Discord.  Inthe  Part  which  actually  contains 
the  Appoggfiatura,  the  absence  of  the  Concord  of 
Preparation  renders  them  inadmissible,  as  at  (a) 
in  Example  5. 

Passing-Notes,  in  the  upper  Parts,  are  not  often 
noticed  in  the  Figuring,  since  it  is  rarely  necessary 
that  they  should  be  introduced  into  the  Organ 
or  Harpsichord  Accompaniment ;  unless,  indeed, 
they  should  be  very  slow,  in  which  case  they  are 
very  eaidly  figured,  in  the  manner  shown  at  (6)  in 
Example  5. 
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Tlie  oaae  of  Pumring-Notes  in  the  Bmb  i»  very 
differeni.  lliey  appear,  of  ooane,  in  the  Continao 
itself;  and  the  &ioi  that  they  really  are  Paaring- 
Notei,  and  are,  therefore,  not  intended  to  bear  in- 
dependent  Harmoniea,  is  suffioiently  proved  by 
a  syBtem  of  horisontal  lines  indicating  the  oon- 
tiwnanne  of  a  Chord  previously  figurad ;  as  in 
Bxample  6»  in  the  first  three  biazs  of  which  the 
Triad  b  figored  in  fall,  because  its  intervals  are 
oontinoed  on  the  three  saooeeding  Bass-Notes. 

Bx.6w 


as  in  Example  8,  in  which  the  Figure  8  marks  the 
beginning  oi  the  G,  which,  sustained  in  the  Tenor 
Part^  fbnns  the  Inverted  Pedal,  while  the  hori- 
zontal line  indicates  its  oontinuanoe  to  the  end  of 
the  passage. 
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But  in  no  case  Is  the  employment  of  horisoutal 
lines  more  useful  than  in  tlukt  of  the  Organ  Point, 
which  it  would  often  be  verv  difficult  to  express 
clearly  without  their  aid.  Example  7  shows  the 
most  convenient  way  of  figuring  complicated  Sus- 
pensions upon  a  sustained  Bass-Note. 
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In  the  Inverted  Pedal-Point,  the  lines  are  still 
more  valuable;,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  oon- 
tinuanoe of  tiie  sustained  note  in  an  upper  Part ; 
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When,  in  the  course  of  a  complicated  Mov^ 
ment,  it  becomes  necessary  to  indicate  that  a  cer- 
tain phrase  suoh  asthe  weU*knownC^to-Fermo 
in  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus* — is  to  be  ddivered  in 
Unison,— or,  at  most,only  doubled  in  the  Octave— 
the  passage  is  mariLod  Tatto  Solo,  or,  T.  S. — i.  e. 
*  with  a  ilngle  touoh'  (  «  key).^  When  the  Sub- 
ject of  a  Fugue  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Bass,  this  sign  is  mdispensable.  When  it  first 
appears  in  an  upper  Part»  the  Bass  Clef  gives 
place  to  the  TVeUe^  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  passage  is  written  in 
sinffle  Notes,  exactly  as  it  is  to  be  played.  In 
houk  these  oases  it  is  usual  also  to  insert  Uie  first 
few  Notes  of  the  Answer,  as  a  guide  to  the  Ao- 
companyist,  who  only  begins  to  introduce  full 
Chords  when  the  figures  are  resumed.  In  any 
case,  when  the  Bass  Voloes  are  silent,  the  lowest 
of  the  upper  Parts  is  given  in  the  ThoroughbaoB, 
either  with  or  without  Figures,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  rmrds  the  lowest  sound  as  the 
real  Bass  of  the  Harmony,  even  though  it  may 
be  stmg  by  a  Soprano  Voice.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  Example  9. 
Bx.9.       ,1     J         I    I  J.  Haicdsii. 
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We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  general 
example,  serving  as  a  practical  M>plication  of  the 
rules  we  have  ooUected  together  ror  his  guidance ; 
selecting,  for  this  purpose,  the  condnding  bars 
of  the  Chorus,  *  All  we  like  sheep,*  firom  Handel's 
'Messiah.' 
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The  Fignring  here  girenoontainB  nothing  which 
the  Modem  I^feasor  of  Harmony  oan  nfely 
neglect  to  teach  his  popils.  The  nuBfortune  is, 
that  pupili  are  too  often  eatiafied  with  ipriimg 
their  exercises,  and  too  seldom  expected  to  play 
from  a  Thoroughbass  at  sight.  Many  yonng  stu* 
dents  oonld  write  the  figured  Chords  oornctly 
enough ;  but  few  oare  to  acquire  suffideot  fluency 
of  reading  and  execution  to  enable  them  to  ac- 
company aOontinuo  effeotiyely,  though  this  power 
Is  indispensable  to  the  ooireot  rendering,  not  only 
of  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  but  even  of  the 
Oratorios  and  Masses  of  Haydn  and  Mocart — 
the  latest  great  works  in  which  the  Oigan  Part  is 
written  on  a  single  Stave.  [W.S.R.] 

THREE  CHOIRS,  OF  GLOUCESTER. 
WORCESTER,  asd  HEREFORD,  Mjebukos, 
OB  Festiyalb  of  thk.  These  Meetings  were 
first  held  in  1724,  if  not  earlier,  but  became 
permanent  in  that  year,  when  the  Three  Choirs 
assembled  at  Gloucester  for  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  on  a  grand  scale,  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment.  Their  establishment 
was  mainly  promoted  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse, 
chancellor  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Philip 
Bisse,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  proceeds 
were  applied  in  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  poorer  deigy  of  the 
three  dioceses,  or  of  the  members  of  the  three 
choirs.^  In  1725  a  sermon  was  preached  at 
Worcester  for  the  benefit  of  the  chiuity,  and  in 
1726  a  remarkable  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bisse 
at  Hereford.  The  meetings  have  since  con- 
tinued to  be  held,  in  unbroken  succession,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  1 60th  meeting  having 
taken  place  at  Gloucester  in  1883.  They  are 
held  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  cities, 
each  having  thereby  in  its  turn  a  triennial  fes- 
tival. On  their  first  establishment  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  members  of  the  Three  Choirs 
to  assemble  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  unitedly  to  perform  choral  service  on 
the  following  two  days.  Six  stewards,  two 
from  each  diocese,  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  distribution  of  the  charity.     Evening  con- 

1  Th«  Mtar  did  not  long  oontlnno  to  partldpate  In  the  b«n«Sts 
of  the  ehartt/ ;  tho  rallef  la  rappOMd  to  h»Te  been  dUoonttniMd  wbon 
tboir  pflrfonnanoe  ceased  to  be  gitttttltottB. 


certs  were  given,  in  the  Shire  Halls  usually, 
on  each  of  the  two  days.  Puroell's  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  in  D,  and  Handel*s  Utrecht  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  were  constantly  performed, 
and  from  1748  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum.  Orar 
torios  were  given,  as  well  as  secular  music, 
at  the  evening  concerts,  but  it  was  not  until 
1759  ^^^  ^^^7  ^o'^  admitted  into  the  cathe- 
dnds,  when  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  in 
Hereford  Cathedral,  and  continued  to  be  the 
only  oratorio  so  performed  until  1787,  when 
'loael  in  Egypt'  was  given  in  Gloucester  Ot^ 
thedral.  In  1753  the  festivals  were  extended 
to  three  days^  and  in  1836  to  four  days,  at 
which  they  have  ever  since  continued.  It  has 
always  been  the  practice  to  hand  over  the  ool- 
leotions  made  at  the  cathedral  doors  after  tha 
morning  performances  intact  to  the  charity, 
the  excess,  if  any,  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  being  made  good  by  the 
stewards.  The  excess  became  eventually  so 
permanent  that  in  1837  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  inducing  gentlemen  to  undertake 
the  office  of  steward,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Meeting  was  seriously  imperilled ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  since  overcome  by  very  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  stewards.  The  festivals 
are  conducted  by  the  organist  of  the  cathedral  in 
which  they  are  suocesdvely  held,  the  organists 
of  the  other  two  cathedrals  officiating  respect- 
ively as  organist  and  pianof<»te  accompanist. 
Deviations  from  this  practice  have,  however, 
sometimes  occurred.  For  instance,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Boyoe  conducted  in  1737,  and  for 
several  subsequent  years ;  Dr.  William  Hayes 
(at  Gloucester),  in  1757  and  1 760 ;  and  Dr.  John 
Stephens  (at  Gloucester)  in  1 766.  The  last  occa- 
sion upon  which  a  stranger  was  called  upon  to 
conduct  was  in  1842,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  then  organist  of  Worcester 
cathedral,  the  baton  was  pliKjed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Surman.  Untd  1 859  the  first  morning 
of  the  festival  was  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
cathedral  service  by  the  whole  of  the  performers, 
but  since  that  time  the  service  has  been  per- 
formed at  an  early  hour  by  the  members  of  the 
Three  Choirs  only,  to  organ  accompaniment,  and 
an  oratorio  given  later  in  the  day.  In  1875  an 
attempt  was  made,  at  Worcester,  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  performances  in  the  cathedrals^ 
by  excluding  oratorios  and  substituting  church 
music  interspersed  with  prayers.  But  this  met 
with  decided  opposition  and  has  not  been  re- 
peated. The  band  at  these  festivals  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  London  professors,  and  the 
chorus  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  members 
of  the  Three  Choirs,  members  of  the  local  choral 
societies  and  others.  The  most  eminent  prin- 
cipal singers  of  the  day  are  engaged  for  the 
solo  parts.  The  pieces  usually  selected  for  per^ 
formanoe  at  the  Meetings  were  those  which  were 
most  popular.  But  occasionally  new  and  untried 
compositions  were  introduced.  For  instance,  an 
anthem  by  Boyoe,  Worcester,  1743;  anthems  by 
Dr.  Alcock  and  J.  S.  Smith,  Gloucester,  1773; 
Clarke- Whitfeld's  *  Cruoifixioii,'  Hereford,  1822  : 
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F.  Mori*8  *Fridolin/  Woroestor,  1851 ;  an  an- 
them (1853)  and  Jubilate  (1855)  by  G.  T.  Smith, 
Herefoird ;  anthems  by  G.  J.  Elvey,  Gloucester, 
1853,  and  Woroetter,  1857 ;  and  Sullivan's  '  Pro- 
digal Son/  Worcester,  1869 ;  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D,  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesaog  and  Elijah, 
Spohr's  Oratorios,  and  other  favoarite  works. 
In  later  years  new  compositions  were  more  fre- 
quently produced,  and  recently  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  without  some  new  work  being  given. 
At  the  Gloucester  Meeting  of  1883  ^^  fewer 
than  three  new  works  were  performed  for  the 
first  time,  viz.  sacred  cantatas  by  Drs.  Stainer 
and  Arnold,  and  a  secular  choral  work  by  Dr. 
Hubert  Pariy.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss, from  either  an  artistic  or  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  desirability  of  such  a  course,  but  it 
may  be  noted  that  at  the  Gloucester  Festival 
of  1883  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  exceeded  500I.        [W.H.H.] 

THURNAM,  Edwabd,  bom  at  Warwick, 
Septb  34,  i8a5,  was  organist  of  Reigate  Parish 
Church  from  1849,  and  from  1849  to  1876  con- 
ductor of  the  Reigate  Choral  Society,  and  also 
an  able  violinist,  and  the  composer  of  a  Cathedral 
Service,  and  several  songs  and  pieces  for  various 
instruments,  of  considerable  merit.  He  died 
Nov.  as.  1880.  [W.H.H.] 

THURSBT,  Emma,  bom  at  Brooklyn,  New 
Torky  Nov.  17,  1857,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Englishman,  and  is  descended  by  her  mother 
from  an  old  United  States  family.  She  received 
instruction  in  singing  first  from  Julius  Meyer 
and  Achille  Erani,  then  in  1873  at  Milan  from 
Lamperti  and  San  Giovanni,  and  finally  com- 
plete her  studies  in  America  under  Madame 
Rttdersdorff.  In  1875  she  undertook  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  She 
made  her  d^ui  in  England  May  aa,  1878,  at 
the  Philharmonic,  with  such  success  that  she  was 
engaged  at  a  subsequent  concert  of  the  Society 
in  the  same  season.  She  remained  in  England 
until  the  end  of  1879,  singing  with  acceptance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Popular  Concerts, 
Leslie's  Choir,  etc.,  and  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  sang  in  Paris  and  the  French  pro- 
vinces. In  1880-81  she  made  an  extended  con- 
cert-tour through  Germany,  Austria^  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Norway,  Denmark,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  8a.  In  1883 
she  was  singing  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

Her  voice  is  a  soprano,  of  remarkable  compass, 
ranging  from  middle  C  to  Eb  above  the  lines ; 
not  large  but  rich ;  somewhat  veiled,  but  noble 
and  sympathetic.  *  Miss  Thursby's  technique  is 
extraordinary ;  her  legato  and  staccato  are 
models  of  certainty  and  correctness,  her  respira- 
tion is  admirably  managed,  and  her  shake  as 
rippling  as  it  is  long  enduring.*  ^  [A.C.] 

TICHATSCHEK,  Josbph  Alois,  bom  July 
11, 1807,  at  Ober  Weckelsdorf,  in  Bohemia.  He 
b^gan  by  studying  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for 
music,  and  received  instruction  in  singing  from 

1  'niutntad  Spottfog  and  Dnoutlle  Nem.'  OeC  "U,  U7t;  tad 
f,  QmmhmU  la  tb*  V«im  BMlliMr  MaiikMUai«. 
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Ciccimara,  a  favourite  Italian  singing  master. 
In  1830  he  became  a  chorus  singer  4t  the 
KikKnthnerthor  theatre,  was  next  appointed 
chorus  inspector,  played  small  parts,  and  after- 
wards, those  of  more  importance,  viz.  Idreno 
(' Semiramide '),  Alphonse  ('Stonome'),  and 
Raimbaud  ('Robert').  He  sang  for  two  years 
at  Gratz,  and  again  at  Vienna,  as  principal 
tenor.  On  Aug.  11,  1837,  he  made  lus  iUbut  at 
Dresden  as  Gustavus  IIL  (Auber),  with  such 
success  as  to  obtain  an  engagement  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  At  this  penod  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Schroeder-Devrient,  who  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  her  advice  and  experience^  with 
the  result  of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship^ 
which  terminated  only  with  her  death.  Until 
his  retirement  in  1870^  he  remained  permanently 
in  Dresden,  where^  on  Jan.  16,  as  Idomeneo, 
he  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  having  previously,  on  Jan.  17, 
1863,  celebrated  his  a5tii  anniversary  at  Dresden, 
as  Hernando  Cortes  (Spontini).  His  repertoire 
consisted  of  the  tenor  parts  in  the  operas  of  Gluck, 
Mozart^  Beethoven,  Weber,*  Marschner,  M^hul, 
Boieldieu,  Auber,  Nicolo,  Meyerbeer,  Spontini, 
Flotow,  Spohr,  etc. ;  and  on  Oct.  ao,  4a,  and 
Oct.  19,  45  respectively,  was  the  original  Bienzi, 
and  TannhJMiser.  In  1 841  he  sang  for  a  few  nights 
in  German  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  Adolar, 
Tamino,  Robert^  etc.  ;•  also  at  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  con- 
temporary— '  Herr  Tichatschek  has  proved  him- 
self the  hit  of  the  season ;  he  is  young,  prepossess- 
ing, and  a  aood  actor ;  bis  voice  iB  excellent^  and 
his  style,  though  not  wanting  in  cultivation,  is 
more  indebted  to  nature  than  art.*  *  [A.C.] 

TIE.  A  curved  line  uniting  two  notes  of  the 
same  pitch,  whereby  they  form  a  single  note 
which  is  sustained  for  the  value  of  both.  The 
tie  is  aUo  called  the  Bind,  and  by  some  writers 
the  Ligature,  although  this  term  properly  refers 
to  certain  slurred  groups  of  notes  which  occur 
in  ancient  music.  [Ligaturx,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.] 
It  has  already  been  described  under  the  former 
heading,  but  to  what  was  there  stated  it  may  be 
added,  that  ties  are  occasionally  met  with  in 
pianoforte  music  where  the  note  is  actually 
repeated.  [See  Bind,  vol.  i.  p.  342.]  To  effect 
this  repetition  properly  some  skill  and  care  are 
required ;  the  finger  which  strikes  the  first  of  the 
two  tied  notes  is  drawn  inwards,  and  the  fol- 
lowing finger  falls  over  it  as  closely  and  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  take  its  place  before  the  key 
has  had  time  to  rise  to  its  full  distanoe,  and 
tiierefore  before  the  damper  has  quite  fidlen. 
Thus  there  is  no  actual  silence  between  the 
two  sounds,  the  repetition  takes  place  before 
the  first  sound  has  ceased,  and  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced which  resembles  the  old  effect  of  BsBUMa 
as  nearly  as  the  modem  pianoforte  can  imitate 
it.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  160.]  The  partioular  oocaaion« 
on  wbich  this  effect  is  required  are  not  indicated 
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by  any  ipeo&fio  lign,  nnoe  an  experlenoed  per- 

former  can  always  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 

passage.    As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  wheii- 

ever  two  tied  notes  are  written  for  which  a 

single  longer  note  might  have  been  substituted, 

repetition  is  Indicat^— for  the  use  of  the  tie 

pn^MT  is  to  express  a  note-value  which  cannot 

be  represented  by  a  single  note,  e.  ff-  five  quavers. 

Thus  Ex.  I,  which  is  an  instance  in  point,  might, 

if  no  repetition  had  been  required,  have  been 

written  in  quavers^  as  in  Ex.  a. 

BssTHOVSir.    SonaU,  op.  xo6.  Adsglo. 
1/^1    ^-^     ^-^     ^-^     <~* 
Ex.  1« 


^\  f  ^  M  f  g-t 


m 


I 


Another  instance  of  the  employment  of  this 

dose  repetition  sometimes  occurs  when  an  un- 

accented  note  is  tied  to  an  accented  one,  as  in 

Ex.  3.    Here  the  rhythm  would  be  entirely  lost  if 

the  tied  notes  were  sustained  instead  of  repeated. 

Chopik.    YalM,  op.  31,  no.  i. 

Ex.8,         n^^        I 

J       -^1 


^^^ 


65'i=^ 


t 


^m 


>c*d| 


^^ 


3-^ 


In  the  same  sense  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  subject  of  the  scherzo  of  Beetboven*s  Sonata 
finr  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  69,  and  other 
similar  phrases,  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
played  with  repetition ;  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  edition  exists 
of  the  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  a8,  by  Cipriani 
Potter,  who  had  opportunities  of  hearing  Bee- 
thoven and  beooming  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tions, in  which  the  analogous  passage  in  the  first 
movement  is  printed  with  what  is  evidentiy 
meant  for  a  sign  of  separation  between  the  tied 
notes,  thus^ 
Ex.  4.  -r  _ 


f'-jt  rif-  j^jnM^J^r-M 


^v^ 


^^^J|^l  nrn 
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[P.T.] 

TIEDOE,  Chbistofb  Auoust,  bom  1752, 
died  March  8,  1841 ;  a  German  elegiac  poet 
and  fijend  of  Beethoven's,  who  in  RhineUnd 
dialect  always  called  him  *Tiedsche,'  and  who 
set  some  lines  to  Hope— 'an  die  Hofifnung* 
— from  his  largest  and  best  poem,  '  Urania,'  to 
musio  twice,  once  in  Eb,  op.  33,  and  again  in 
G,  op.  94.  Both  are  for  voice  and  piano ;  the 
former  dates  from  1808,  the  latter  nom  18 16. 
Tiedge*s  name  ooours  in  the  oorrespondence  be* 
tween  Beethoven  and  Amalie  Sebalid,  and  there 
Is  a  most  interesting  letter  firom  Beethoven 
to  him  of  Sept.  11,  181 1,  betokening  great  in- 
timacy,   ^hayer,  iii.  179,  213,  etc)  [G.] 


TEBBSCH. 

TIERCE,  t.  e.  Tien,  third.  L  A  name  given  to 
the  interval  of  theThird,  whether  Bfajor  or  Minor. 

If.  The  fourth  of  the  series  of  natural  har- 
monics, being  the  Major  Third  in  the  third 
octave  above  the  ground-tone  or  prime ;  its  vi- 
brations are  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  of 
its  prime. 

^  III.  An  op^  metal  organ  stop  of  the  same 
pitch  as  the  similariy-named  harmonic;  i.e,  if 
the  note  CC  is  held  down  and  the  Tierce-stop 
drawn,  the  £  above  middle  G  will  be  heard. 
That  such  a  stop  can  only  be  used  in  combina- 
tion  with  certain  other  hwmonics,  and  then  but 
sparingly,  will  be  evident  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  if  G,  E,  and  G  be  held  down  tiiere 
will  be  heard  at  the  same  time  G  sharp  and  B. 
Hence,  the  Tierce  when  found  in  a  modem 
organ  is  generally  incorporated  as  a  rank  of 
the  Sesquialtera  or  Mixture,  in  which  case  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  other  harmonics,  its 
near  relations.  Some  oigan-builders,  however, 
altogether  exclude  it.  A  serious  difficulty  is 
now  met  with,  if  a  Tieroe  be  introduced ;  it  is 
this — modem  oigans  are  tuned  to  *  equal  temper- 
ament,' whereas  the  Tieroe  (whether  a  separate 
stop  or  a  rank)  certainly  ought  to  be  tuned 
to  its  prime  in  'just  intonation,'  in  which  case 
tempered  and  natural  thirds  would  be  heard 
simultaneously  when  the  Tierce  is  used.  Mnch 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  utility  or 
efiect  of  this  stop.  [J.  S.] 

TIERCE  DE  PICARDIE.  In  Polyphom'o 
Music,  it  is  essential  that  every  Composition 
should  end  with  a  Major  Third,  even  though  the 
ndrd  of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written  should 
be  Minor.  The  Third,  thus  made  Major  by  an 
Accidental  Sharp  or  Natural,  is  called  the  'Tieroe 
de  Picardie.*  It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  the 
origin  of  the  term ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  tiie  proximity  of  Picardy  to 
Flanders,  in  wmch  country  the  oharacteristio 
Interval  was  in  common  use,  at  a  very  early 
period.  Rousseau's  explanation  of  the  term 
(Diotionnaire,  '  Tieroe ')  is  a  very  strange  one, 
viz.  that  it  was  given  *  in  joke,  because  the  use 
of  the  interval  on  a  final  chord  is  an  old  one  in 
church  music,  and  therefore  frequent  in  Picardy. 
where  there  is  music  In  many  cathedrals  and 
other  churches'  I  [W.S.R.] 

TIERSCH,  Giro,  bom  Sepi  i,  1838,  at  Kalbs- 
rieth  in  Thuringia,  received  instruction  from 
TSpfer  of  Weimar,  Billermann,  Marx,  and  Erk ; 
was  then  teacher  in  Stem's  Conservatorium,  and 
is  now  teacher  of  singing  to  the  city  of  Berlin. 
His  writings  are  practical,  and  concern  them- 
selves mudk  with  an  endeavour  to  make  the 
modem  discoveries  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  in 
acoustics,  available  in  teaching  singing.    The 

Srincipal  are  as  follows,  'System  und  Method 
er  Harmonielehre '  (i  868) ;  *  Elementarbuch  der 
murikalischen  Harmonie  und  Modulationslehre  * 
(1874);  'Kurzes  praktisches  generalbass  Har- 
moni^ehre '  (1876) ;  the  same  for  Counterpoint 
and  Imitation  (1879).  ^^  article  on  'Har- 
monielehre' in  Monde's  Lexicon  is  by  him.  [G.] 


TIETJENS. 

TIETJENS  or  TITIENS,  Thkrssb  Caroline 
JoBANiTA,  the  great  prima  donna,  wai  bom  at 
Hamboig,  of  Hungarian  parents,  according  to 
eome  bfographen  in  1834,  to  others,  in  183 1.  The 
latter  date  agrees  best  with  subeeqaent  facts,  and 
also  with  the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  which 
states  that  she  died  in  1877,  aged  46. 

Her  voice,  even  in  childfaood,  gave  so  much 
promise  of  future  excellence  that  she  was  edu- 
cated for  the  lyric  stage.  She  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  HambuzK  Opera^  in  1849,  as 
Lucrezia  Boigia,  and  achieved  an  immediate 
success.  She  proceeded  to  Frankfort,  and  thence, 
in  1856,  to  Vienna,  where,  thongh  not  engaged 
as  the  leading  prima  donna,  her  performance  of 
Valentine  rais^  her  at  once  to  the  highest  rank. 

The  late  Madame  Jullien  heard  her  at  this 
Ume,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  glowing  ac- 
counts that  MdUe.  Tietjens  was  quicUy  engaged 
by  Mr.  Lumley  for  his  last  season  at  Her  Maj  esty's 
llieatre  in  London ;  and  when»  on  April  13, 1858, 
she  appeared  in  '  The  Huguenots,'  her  imperson- 
ation M  Valentine  achieved  a  success  which  in- 
creased with  every  repetition  of  the  opera,  and 
was  the  first  link  in  that  dose  union  between 
the  performer  and  the  public  which  was  only  to 
be  severed  by  death. 

England  from  that  time  became  her  home. 
She  remained  at  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre  during 
the  successive  managements  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Mapleson,  and  after  the  burning  of  the 
theatre  in  1867  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
pany to  Drury  Lane,  She  sang  at  Govent  Gar- 
den during  the  two  years*  coalition  of  the  rival 
houses  in  69  and  70,  returning  to  Drury  Lane  in 
71,  and  finally,  just  before  her  death,  to  the  new 
house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Her  performances  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  opera  and  concert  goers.  Never  was  so 
mighty  a  soprano  voice  so  sweet  and  luscious  in 
its  tone :  like  a  serene,  full,  light,  without  dazzle 
or  glare,  it  filled  the  largest  arena  without  appear- 
ing to  penetrate.  It  had  none  of  a  soprano*s 
shrillness  or  of  that  peculiar  deamess  called 
'  silvery ' ;  when  it  declined,  as  it  eventually  did, 
in  power,  it  never  became  wiry.  It  had  a  mezzo- 
Boprano  quality  extending  to  the  highest  register, 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  softer  than  velvet. 
ISer  acting  in  no  way  detracted  from  her  singing ; 
she  was  earnest,  animated,  forcible,  in  aU  she 
did  conscientious  and  hearty,  but  not  electric. 
Her  style  of  singing  was  noble  and  pure.  When 
she  first  came  to  England  her  rapid  execution  left 
much  to  be  desired ;  it  was  heavy  and  imperfect. 
Fluency  and  flexibility  were  not  hers  by  nature, 
but  by  dint  of  bard  work  she  overcame  all  diffi- 
enltlee,  so  as  to  sing  with  success  in  the  florid 
muBio  of  Rossini  and  BellinL  Indeed  she  at- 
tempted almost  everything,  and  is  perhaps  the 
onlj  singer,  not  even  excepting  Madibran,  who 
has  sung  in  such  completely  opposite  rOles  as 
those  of  Semiramide  and  Fides.  But  her  perform- 
imce  of  light  or  comic  parts  was  a  mere  tour 
dt  foree;  her  true  field  was  grand  opera.  As 
liQorexia,  Semiramide,  Gbnnteini  Almavivai,  she 
wlui  great;  as  Donna  Anna  and  Valentine  she 
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was  greater ;  best  of  all  as  Pidelio,  and  as  Medea 
in  Cherubini's  opera,  revived  for  her  and  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  heard  it. 

In  the  '  Freischtitz,'  as  in  '  Fidelio,'  her  ap^ 
pearanoe  was  unsuited  to  her  part,  but  she  sang 
the  music  as  no  one  else  could  sing  it.  In  her 
later  years  she  set  a  good  example  by  undertaking 
the  r^le  of  Ortrud  in  *  Lohengrin.  The  music 
however  did  not  show  her  voice  to  advantage, 
and  this  was  still  more  the  case  with  the  music 
of  Fides,  although  her  acting  in  both  parts  was 
very  fine.  Her  repertoire  also  includea  Leonora 
('Trovatore'),  the  Favorita,  Alice,  Lucia,  Amalia 
(*Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'),  Norma,  Pamina, 
Margherita,  Marta^  Elvira  ('Ernani*)  JE^eiza 
(*  Oberon  *),  and  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Her  voice  was  as  well  suited  to  sacred  as  to 
dramatic  music,  and  she  applied  herself  as- 
siduously to  the  study  of  oratorio,  for  which  her 
services  were  in  perpetual  request.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  worked  singer  who  ever  appeared,  she 
was  also  the  most  fiedthful  and  conscientious  of 
artists,  never  disappointing  her  public,  who  knew 
that  her  name  on  the  bills  was  a  guarantee  against 
change  of  programme,  or  apology  for  absence 
through  indisposition.  No  doubt  her  splendid 
physique  enabled  her  often  to  sing  with  impunity 
when  others  could  not  have  done  so,  but  her 
ceaseless  efforts  must  have  tended  to  break  up 
her  constitution  at  labt.  This  great  conscien- 
tiousness, as  well  as  her  genial  sympathetic  nature, 
endeared  her  to  the  whole  nation,  and,  thiough 
there  never  was  a  '  Tietjens  fever,'  her  popularity 
steadily  increased  and  never  waned.  Her  kind- 
ness and  generosity  to  young  and  struggling 
artists  and  to  her  distressed  countrymen  knew  no 
bounds  and  became  proverbial. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  internal  disorder 
which  proved  fatal  to  her  appeared  in  1875,  but 
yielded  to  treatment.  They  recurred  during  a 
visit  to  America  in  the  next  year,  but  were  again 
warded  off  for  the  time,  and  throughout  a  sub- 
sequent provincial  tour  in  this  country  she  sang 
'as  well  as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life.*  In 
1876  she  had  her  last  benefit  concert,  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  In  April  1877  her  illness  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  hen  last  stage-ap- 
pearance was  on  May  19,  as  Lucrezia.  'She 
fidnted  twice  during  the  performance,  in  her 
dressing-room;  but  she  would  appear,  though 
she  had  to  undergo  a  painful  operation  on  tlie 
following  Tuesday.  *  If  I  am  to  die,'  she  said 
to  a  friend,  *1  will  play  Luoresia  once  more.* 
Those  who  then  heard  her  will  always  recall  hee 
rendering  of  the  despairing  cry  after  Gennaro's 
death.  She  died  Oct.  3,  1877,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  Ob  the  day  belore, 
a  messenger  had  arrived  firom  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  with  special  enquiries,  which  had 
greatly  pleased  her.  Her  death  yras  felt  as  a 
national  loss,  and  it  may  ^  be  long  before  any 
artist  arises  who  can  fill  tlie  pl*o^  fhe  filled  so 
TTorthfly  and  so  well.  (|F,A»V.] 

TIETZE.    [SeeTmat] 

TIGRANE,  IL.  An  Itslian  opera,  composed 
by  Righinitf  1800,  the  overture  of  which  was  at 
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one  time  K  favourite  in  London.  The  diaoovery 
of  the  parte  of  this  overtare  in  his  father^e 
warehooae  f^ve  Schumann  his  first  opportunity 
of  oonducting.^  It  has  been  lately  re-ecored, 
and  published  by  Aibl  of  Munich.  [G.] 

TILMANT,  THioPHiLS,  French  conductor, 
bom  at  Valenciennes  July  8, 1 799,  and  educated 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  took  the 
first  violin  prise  in  B.  Kreutzer*s  class  in  18 18. 
He  played  with  great  fire  and  brilliancy,  and 
had  a  wonderful  instinct  for  harmony,  though 
without  much  scientific  knowledge.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Sod^  des  Concerts  in  i8a8  he 
was  appointed  vice-conductor,  and  also  played 
solo  in  a  concerto  of  Mayseder's.  In  1834  he 
became  vice-  and  in  1838  chief-conductor  at  the 
Th^tre  Italien,  where  he  remained  till  1849. 
In  1838,  with  his  brother  Alexandre,  a  distin- 
guished cellist  (bom  at  Valenciennes  Oct.  a,  1808, 
died  in  Paris  June  1 3, 1 88o),he  founded  a  quartet- 
society,  which  maintained  its  popularity  for  some 
ten  years  or  so.  In  1849  ^®  ancceeded  Labaire 
as  conductor  of  the  Op^  Coroique,  an  enviable 
and  responsible  post,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
ao  years.  The  composers  whose  operas  he  mounted 
found  him  earnest  and  conscientious,  and  he  con- 
ducted with  a  fire  and  a  dash  perfectly  irresistible, 
both  there  and  at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  directed  from  1 860  to  1 863 .  In  1 868  he 
left  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  retired  to  Asni^res, 
where  he  died  May  7,  1878.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1 861 .  [G.C.] 

TIMANOFF.  Veba,  a  native  of  Russia,  re- 
ceived  pianoforte  instruction  in  music  from  Liszt, 
and  for  a  long  time  past  has  enjoyed  a  wide 
continental  reputation*  She  made  her  d^but  in 
England,  August  a8,  1880,  at  tibe  Promenade 
Concerts,  Covent  Garden,  where  she  fulfilled  six 
nights'  engagement  under  the  oonductorship  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  made  a  lively  impression 
by  her  brilliant  rendering  of  the  works  of  her 
master  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  school.  On 
May  19,  1 88 1,  she  played  Chopin's  Concerto  in 
F  minor  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  'by  her  bril- 
liant execution  of  the  florid  passages,  by  the 
deUcaoy  with  which  she  rendered  the  fiur^like 
ikncies  of  the  composer,  and  by  the  miuked 
eharaoter  resulting  from  her  strong  feeling  for 
rhythm  and  aocent.  gave  the  ooncerto  an  ad- 
ventitious interest."  On  May  13,  188a,  she 
played  at  tiie  Crystal  Pahioe  Liszt*s  *  Fantasia 
on  the  Ruins  of  Athens.'  and  on  June  6  of  the 
same  year  she  gave  a  recital  and  was  heard  with 
pleasure  in  light  pieces  of  Moakowski,  Liast,  and 
Rubinstein.  [A.C.] 

TIM6ALES  is  the  French  word  for  KetUe- 
^ruros.  [See  Drum  a ;  vol.  i.  p.  463.]  In  that 
article,  at  p.  464  b,  it  is  mentioned  that  Meyer- 
beer used  3  drums,  G,  C,  and  D,  in  No.  17  of 
the  score  of '  Robert  le  Diable ' ;  but  it  was  really 
written  for  4  drams,  in  G,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  was 
so  played  at  the  Paria  Academic,  where  it  waa 
produced.     Thia  real  kettie-dram  aolo  begins 
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thus,  and  is  probably  a  unique  example  of  Ita 
kind : — 


•tc 


i  VuWtwikl.  p.  14. 


*JMr'Ntmnsh, 


The  printed  score  has  only  3  drums,  G,  C,  and 
D,  to  facilitate  the  performance  in  ordinary 
orchestras,  the  E  being  then  played  by  the  oon- 
trabasso.  [V.  de  P.] 

TIMBRE.  A  French  word,  originally  signify* 
ing  a  bell,  or  other  resonant  metallic  instrament, 
of  which  the  sense  was  subsequently  extended  to 
denote  peculiar  ringing  tones,  and  lastiy  employed 
by  the  older  writers  on  Acoustics  to  indicate  tiie 
difference  between  notes  which,  though  of  iden- 
tical pitch,  produce  dissimilar  efiects  upon  the 
ear.  The  cause  of  this  variety  not  being  then 
understood,  the  vagueness  which  characterises 
the  expression  was  hardly  misplaced.  But  the 
researches  of  Helmholtz  put  an  end  to  the 
ambiguity,  by  showing  that  difference  of  timbre 
was  due  to  change  in  the  upper-partial  tones,  or 
harmonics,  which  accompany  the  foundation-tone, 
or  ground-tone,  of  a  note  or  sound. 

A  somewhat  better,  but  rather  metaphorical 
phrase  was  afterwards  suggested  in  Germany; 
by  which  varieties  of  timbre  were  termed  Klang- 
f&rbe  or  Sound-colours.  This  term,  in  the  out- 
landish shape  of  'Clangtint,'  was  adopted  by 
Tyndall  and  other  writers  as  an  English  equiva* 
lent  of  the  German  word. 

But  a  term  has  been  latterly  employed  which 
must  commend  itself  to  all  as  at  once  a  pure  English 
word  and  a  symbol  to  express  the  idea,  now  become 
definite;  namely  the  word  Qualitt.  A  sound 
may  therefore  be  said  in  fair  English  to  possess 
three  properties,  and  no  mora — Pitch,  Intensity, 
and  Quality;  respectively  corresponding  to  the 
fVequenqy,  tiie  Amplitude,  and  the  Form  of  the 
Sound-wave.  In  case  this  definition  be  objected 
to  as  unnecessarily  geometrical,  the  Quality,  or 
Timbre,  of  a  note  may  be  described  as  the 
sum  of  the  associated  vibrations  which  go  to 
make  up  that  complex  mental  pereeption. 

'  If  the  same  note,*  says  Helmholts,'  'is  sounded 
suooessively  on  a  pianoforte,  violin,  clarinet,  oboe, 
or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice,  notwith- 
standing its  having  the  same  force  and  pitch, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different,  and  we 
recognise  with  ease  which  of  these  is  bdng  used. 
Varieties  of  tone-quality  seem  to  be  infinitely 
numerous  even  in  instruments ;  but  the  human 
voice  is  still  richer,  and  speech  employs  these  very 
qualitative  varieties  of  tone  in  order  to  distin- 
guish different  letters.  The  different  vowels 
belong  to  the  class  of  sustained  tones  which  can 
be  used  in  music;  while  the  character  of  conson- 
ants mainly  depends  on  brief  and  transient  noisee.* 

It  is  wdl  known  that  he  analysed  these  com- 
pound tones  by  means  of  Resonators,  and  sub* 
aequentiy  reproduced  them  synthetically  by  ti 

<  •  StmUloiM  oCTMM,*  nUri  tisasl.  p^  «L 
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mtem  of  electrically  controlled  tuning-forks. 
The  full  demonstration  of  theee  fiiete  occupies 
tlie  lA^gv  P*rt  of  his  dtssical  work  on  '  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone,'  and  can  haidlv  be  given  in  a  brief 
summary.  Pure  tones  can  be  obtained  from  a 
tomng^fork  held  over  a  resonance  tube,  and  by 
blowing  a  stream  of  air  from  a  linear  slit  over 
the  edge  of  a  large  bottle.  The  quality  of  tone 
in  struck  strings  depends  on  (i)  the  nature  of 
Uie  stroke,  (2)  the  plaoe  struck,  and  (3)  the 
density,  rigidity,  and  elasticity  of  the  string. 
In  bowed  instruments  no  complete  mechanical 
theory  can  be  g^ven;  although  Uelmholts*s 
beantifhl '  Yibration  Microscope  furnishes  some 
▼ahiable  indications.  In  violins,  the  various  parts, 
nich  as  the  belly,  back,  and  soundpost,  all  con- 
tribute to  modify  the  quality ;  as  slso  does  the 
contained  mass  of  air.  By  blowing  across  the 
/-hole  of  a  Straduarius  violin,  Savart  obtained 
the  note  e';  fai  a  violoncello,  F ;  and  in  a  viola, a 
note  one  tone  below  that  of  the  violin. 

Open  organ  pipes,  and  conical  double  reed 
instruments,  sudi  as  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  give 
all  the  notes  of  the  hannonio  series.  Stopped 
pipes  and  the  darinet  give  only  the  partial  tones 
of  the  uneven  numbers.  On  this  subject,  neither 
Helmholts  nor  any  other  observer  has  given  more 
detailed  information:  indeed  the  distinguished 
German  physicist  points  out  that  here  there  is 
•till  *  a  wide  field  for  research.* 

Tlie  theory  of  vowel-quality,  first  enunciated 
by  Wheatstone  in  a  criticism  on  Willis's  experi- 
mental is  still  more  complicated.  Valuable  as  are 
Helmholts's  researches,  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  corrected  and  moidified  of  late  by  R.  Koenig 
in  his  *  Experiences  d'Aooustique.'  ^  The  latter 
writer  bogins  by  stating  that»  according  to  the 
researches  of  Bonders  am  Helmholts,  the  mouth, 
arranged  to  produce  a  particular  vowel-sound,  has 
a  povrarful  resonance- toue  which  is  fixed  for  each 
vowel,  whatever  be  the  ftmdamental  note.  A 
alight  change  of  pronunciation  modifies  the  sound 
sufficiently  to  sustain  the  proposition  made  by 
Helmholts  of  defining  by  these  accessory  sounds 
the  vowels  which  belong  to  different  idioms  and 
dialects.  It  ia  therefore  very  interesting  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  pitoh  of  these  notes  for  the  dif- 
fisrent  vowels.  Helmholts  and  Donders  however 
diiTer  considerably  in  their  results.  Koenig  de- 
termines the  accessory  resonance-tones  for  the 
vowels  as  pronounced  by  the  North-Germans  as 
follows : — 
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3600  vibiatkniB. 

Tlie  simplicity  of  these  relations  is  certainly  in 
their  &voor,  and  is  suggested  by  M.  Koenig  as 
the  reason  why  we  find  essentially  the  same 
five  vowds  in  all  languages,  in  spite  of  the  un* 
doubted  powers  which  the  human  voice  possesses 
of  producing  an  infinite  number  and  vnriety  of 
such  sounds.  [W.H.S.] 


Vl.pw4Si 
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TIME  (Lat.  Temjm,  Taelia;  Ital.  Tempo, 
Misura,  TaUo ;  Fr.  Ifemifv;  Geim.  Takt,  Taktari, 
Taktc/rdmrng). 

No  musical  term  has  been  invested  with  a 
greater  or  more  confusing  variety  of  significa- 
tions than  the  word  Time ;  nor  is  this  vagueness 
confined  to  the  Ihiglish  language.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  we  shall  show,  ito  mesning  was  very 
limited ;  and  bore  but  a  very  slight  relation  to 
the  extended  signification  accwded  to  it  in  modem 
Musio.  It  is  now  used  in  two  senses,  between 
which  there  existo  no  oonnection  whatever.  For 
instance,  an  English  Musician,  meeting  with  two 
Compositions,  one  of  which  is  headed,  'Tempo  di 
Valza,'  and  the  other,  *Tempo  di  Menuetto,^will 
naturally  (and  quite  correctly)  pUy  the  first  in 
*  Walts-Time';  that  is  to  say,  at  the  poos  at  which 
a  Walts  is  commonly  danced ;  and  the  second,  at 
the  very  much  slower  pace  peculiar  to  the  Minuet. 
But  sn  Italian  Musician  will  %^  us  that  both 
are  written  in  *  Tempo  di  tripla  di  semiminima '; 
and  the  English  Professor  will  (quite  correctly) 
translate  this  by  the  expression,  '  Triple  Time,' 
or  *  3-4  Time,'  or  'Three  Crotchet  Time.*  Here, 
then,  are  two  CompositionB,  one  of  which  is  in 
' Walta-Time,'  and  the  other  in  'Minuet  Time,* 
while  both  are  in  'Triple  Time*;  the  words 
'  Tempo  *  and  *  Time  *  being  incUscriminately  used 
to  indicate  pace  and  rhythm.  The  difficulty 
might  have  been  removed  by  the  substitution  of 
the  term  '  Movimento  *  for  'Tempo,*  in  all  cases 
in  which  pace  is  concerned;  but  this  word  is 
very  rarely  used,  though  ito  French  equivalent, 
'  Mouvement,*  is  not  uncommon. 

The  word  Tbhfo  having  already  been  treated, 
in  ite  relation  to  speed,  we  have  now  only  to 
oonsider  its  relation  to  rhythm. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  words  'Tempos,' 
'Tempo,*  'Time,'  described  the  proportionate 
duration  of  the  Breve  and  Semibreve  only; 
the  relations  between  the  Large  and  the  Long, 
and  the  Long  and  the  Breve,  being  determinMi 
by  the  laws  of  Mode,*  and  those  existing  be- 
tween the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim,  by  the 
rules  of  ProlatioD.*  Of  lime,  as  described  by 
medittval  writers,  there  were  two  kinds — ^the 
Perfect  and  the  Imperfect,  In  Perfect  Time, 
the  Breve  was  equal  to  three  Semibreves.  The 
Signature  of  this  was  a  complete  Circle.  In 
Imperfect  Time^denoted  by  a  Semicircle — ^the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves  only.  The 
complications  resulting  firom  the  use  of  Perfect 
or  Imperfect  Time  in  combination  with  the 
different  kinds  of  Mode  and  Prolation,  are 
described  in  the  article  Notation,  and  deserve 
careful  consideration,  since  they  render  possible, 
in  antient  Notation,  the  most  abstruse  combina- 
tions in  use  at  the  present  day. 

In  modem  Music,  the  word  Time  is  applied 
to  rhythmic  combinations  of  all  kinds,  mostly 
indicated  by  fractions  (§  eto.)  referring  to  the 
aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve — the  norm  by  which 

*  H«r«.  •gain.  w»  maat  wltti  tnotlMr  eartoos  anomaly ;  for  tha 
word  '  Mode '  U  aim  applied,  by  oaedlaeTal  writan,  to  the  peculiar 
fenna  of  Tonality  wbleh  preoeded  Um  inTmtkm  of  the  modem 
'  See  MoDB.  PaoLATlOM.  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  «ri6-472a. 
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the  duration  Df  all  other  noteB  li  and  ftlwuyft  hte 
been  regulated.    [See  Tiin-SiovA,TD]ti.] 

Of  these  oombiiiatioDs,  there  are  two  distinct 
orders,  classed  nnder  the  heads  of  Gonunon  (or 
Duple)  nme,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  Bar^ 
-—as  represented  by  the  number  of  its  Beats-' 
are  divisible  by  a ;  and  Triple  Time,  in  which 
the  number  of  beats  can  only  be  divided  by  3. 
These  two  orders  of  Time — answering  to  the 
Imperfect  and  Perfect  forms  of  the  earlier  system 
— are  again  subdivided  into  two  lesser  classes, 
called  Simple  and  Compound.  *  We  shall  treat 
of  the  Simple  Times  first,  begging  the  reader  to 
remember,  that  in  every  case  the  rhythmic 
value  of  the  Bar  is  determined,  not  by  the 
number  of  notes  it  contains,  but  by  the  number 
of  ito  Beats.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  Bar  of 
what  is  generally  called  Common  Time  may  just 
as  well  be  made  to  contain  two  Minims,  eight 
Quavers,  or  sixteen  Semiquaversy  as  four  Crotch- 
ets»  though  it  can  never  be  made  to  contain 
more  or  less  than  four  Boats.  It  is  only  by  the 
number  of  its  Beats,  therefore,  that  it  can  be 
accurately  measured. 

L  Simple  Common  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  pari ;  Fr. 
Mesturea  d  quatre  ou  d  deux  temps ;  Grenn.  Einfache 
gtradt  Tokt).  The  forms  of  these  now  most  com- 
monly used,  are— 

X.  The  Time  called  'Alia  Breve,'  which  con- 
tains, in  every  Bar,  four  Beats,  each  represeuted 
by  a  Minim^  or  its  value  in  other  notes. 


<i^-f"-f-f 


hPz: 


-P^^pt 


zpzs- 


I  I   in- 


gg^ 


•to. 


lliis  species  of  Time^  most  frequently  used  in 
Ecclesiastical  Music,  has  for  its  Signature  a 
8emioircle»  with  a  Bar  drawn  perpendicularly 

through  it'  ( ■  i|^  ■   \ ;    and  derives  its  name 

from  the  fact  that  four  Minims  make  a  Breve. 

a.  Four  Crotchet  Time  (ItaL  Tempo  crdi- 
nario  ;*  Fr.  Meaure  d  quatre  temps ;  Germ.  Fter* 
viertdtakt)  popularly  called  Common  Time,  par 
eoccfUence* 


•to. 


This  kind  of  Time  also  contains  four  Beats  in  a 
Bar,  each  Beat  being  represented  by  a  Crotchet — 
or  its  value,  in  other  notes.     Its  Signature  is  an 

unbarred  Semicircle  (  in^y:::  \  ,  or,  less  com- 
monly, J. 

3.  The  Time  called   Alia  Cappella— some- 
times very  incorrectly  misnamed  Alia  Breve  ^ 

I  BIrlotlsr  ip«*tne,  the  tonn '  Bar'  »pp1l«  only  to  tho  Umi  dimwn 
perpendioularly  •croit  tUa  Siavo.  for  the  parpoae  or  dlrlding  a  Com- 
poiltton  Into  oqual  porttoni,  praporly  oalled  •  MoMurM.'  But^  la 
oommon  iMgiuca,  tho  t«nn  '  Bar '  ii  almoit  InTarlaUjr  lubstitutod 
tor '  Maanirsb'  and  oouequontly  med  to  denot*  not  onl j  tha  perpen- 
dlenlar  llnai.  bnt  also  tho  Mosle  oootoinad  betwoni  them.  It  to  In 
this  laitor  Moao  that  tho  woid  U  iiaad  thronghont  tho  proiopt 
artlela. 

>  Not  a  'capital  0.  for  Common  Timo,*  as  naophytas  lomotlmai 
aupposo. 

>  Not  to  fa«  mistaken  lor  tho  'Twnpo  ordlnarlo'so  ollon  uad  by 
Bandal,  In  which  tha  tarm  'Tempo '  rafan  to  9009,  and  not  tp 
rhjthm,  or  < 


oontuning  two  Minim  Beats  in  Uie  Bar,  and 
having  for  its  Signature  a  barred  Semicircle  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  used  for  the  true  AUa  Breve 
already  described  (No.  i). 


<n  r-  r  \frff: 


This  Time— essentially  modem — is  constantly 
used  for  quick  Movements,  in  which  it  is  more 
convenient  to  beat  twice  in  a  Bar  than  four 
times.  Antient  Church  Music  is  frequently 
translated  into  this  time  by  modem  editors, 
each  bar  of  the  older  Notation  being  cut  into 
two;  but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  call  it 
'AUa  Breve,*  since  each  bar  contains  the  value 
not  of  a  Breve  but  of  a  Semibreve  only. 

4.  Two  Crotchet  or  Two-four  Time,  sometimes, 
though  very  improperly,  called '  French  Common 
Time'  (Ital.  Tempo  di  dupla;  Fr.  Mesure  A 
deux  temps;  Germ.  ZioeivierteUaki),  in  which 
each  Bar  contains  two  Beats^  each  represented 
by  a  Crotchet. 


In  very  slow  Movements,  written  in  this  Time, 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  Conductor  to 
indicate  four  Beats  in  the  Bar  instead  of  two ; 
in  which  case  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  Four  Crotchet 
Time,  taken  at  the  same  rate  of  movement  for 
each  Beat.    It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 

distinguish  this  slow  form  of  ^  by  the  Time* 
Signature,  ^ ;  since  this  sign  would  indicate  the 
subsidiary  Accent  to  be  presently  described. 

5.  Eight  Quaver  Time  (Germ.  Aehiaehteltdkt) 
— that  S,  eight  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each  represented 
by  a  Quaver— u  not  very  frequently  used :  but 

an  example,  marked  §,  will  be  found  in  the  PF. 

arrangement  of  the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr*8 
Overture  to  '  Faust.* 


In  the  Orchestral  Score,  each  Bar  of  this  Move- 
ment is  divided  into  two,  with  the  barred  Semi- 
circle of  AUa  CappeUa  for  its  Time-Signature. 
It  is  evident  that  the  gross  contents  of  a  Bar  of 
this  Time  are  equal,  in  value,  to  those  of  a  Bar 

of  ^;   but  there  is  a  gpreat  difference  in  the 

rendering,  which  will  bo  explained  later  on. 
6.  Two  Quaver  Time  (Genn.  Zweiachteltakt, 

or  VierseehtzehntheiUdkt),  denoted  by  |  or  j'^  is 
also  venr  uncommon :  but  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  Choms  of  Witches  in  Spohr's  Faust*  and 
in  his  Symphony  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone.* 


The  forms  of  Simple  Common  Time  we  have 
here  described  suffice  for  the  expresnon  of  eyery 
kind  of  Rhythm  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
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tvro,  toar,  or  eight  Beats  in  a  Bar,  though  it 
would  be  possible,  in  case  of  neoeesity,  to  invent 
others.  Others  indeed  have  actually  been  in- 
vented by  Bcnne  very  modem  writers,  under 
pressure  of  certain  needs,  real  or  supposed.  The 
one  indispensable  condition  is,  not  only  that  the 
number  of  Beats  should  be  divisible  by  a  or  4^ 
but  that  each  several  Beat  should  also  be  capable 
of  Bubdivimon  by  a  or  4,  od  inJlnUam> 

II.  When,  however,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by 
3,  instead  of  a,  the  Time  is  called  Compound 
Common  (Germ.  Oerade  ziuammengeuitsU  TaJet): 
Ounmon,  because  each  Bar  contains  two,  four, 
or  dght  Beats;  Compound,  because  these  Beats 
are  represented,  not  by  simple,  but  by  dotted 
notes,  each  divisible  by  three.  For  Times  of 
this  kind,  the  term  Compound  is  especially 
well-chosen,  since  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Beats  renders  it  possible  to  regard  each  Bar  as 
an  a^Iomeration  of  so  many  shorter  Bars  of 

Triple  Time. 

The  forms  of  Compound  Common  Tmie  most 

frequently  used  are—  «     ,*  .^  , 

I  a  Twelve-four  Time  (Germ.  Ztmfmertel- 

faJW),  V»  ^>*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  *^®  ^"*  ®^^  ^®** 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim— or  its  equi- 
valent, three  Crotchets;  used,  principally,  in 
Sacred  Music  ^ 
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a  a.  Twelveeight  Time  (Ital.  Tempo  di  Do- 
dieiupla;  Germ.  Zie&facJUeUakt),  ^ ,  with  four 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
Crotchet,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 

A  *  A ___* TT 

i 


3  a.  Twelve-sixteen  Time,  \^;  with  four 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted 
Qusiver,  or  its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers, 


^nrm 


4a.  ffix-two  Time,  §;  with  two  beats  in  each 
Bar ;  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Semibreve — 
or  its  equivalent,  three  Minims;  used  only  in 
Sacred  Music,  and  that  not  very  frequently. 

A A^— -^  -^  


EK 


z=± 


.rj'  f^ 


n   p^  f^—^ 


-t — ^ 


? 


in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet 
— or  its  equivalent,  three  Quavers. 
A  A 


JKHH 


±=t 


ZL'^JJ^ 


70.  Six-sixteen  Time,    A,    with    two  BeaU 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 
A  A 


5  a.  Six-four  "nme,  (Germ.  SecksvierteUdkt), 
with  two  Beats  in  the  bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Minim^-or  its  equivalent,  three  Crotchets. 
A A  — 


m 


=^c=?: 


1 — rt 


Tf=f=rn^- 


ift  r-M^^rrnj 


8  a.  Twentyfour-sixteen,  H,  with  eight  Beato 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  dotted  Quaver 
—or  its  equivalent,  three  Semiquavers. 

A  A * * A 


^ 


^f  fiff 


III.  Unequal,  or  Triple  Times  (Ital.  Tempi  die- 
pari ;  Fr.  Meeuree  a  troie  tempe ;  Germ.  Ungerade 
Takt ;  Tripd  Tctkt)  differ  from  Common,  in  that 
the  number  of  their  Beats  is  invariably  three. 
They  are  divided,  like  the  Common  Times,  into 
two  dasses — Simple  and  Compound— the  Beats 
in  the  first  class  being  represented  by  simple 
notes,  and  those  in  the  second  by  dotted  ones. 

The  principal  forms  of  Simple  Triple  Time 
(Germ.  Mnfache  ungerade  Takt)  are — 

16.  Three  Semibreve  Time  (lUl.  Tempo  di 
Tripla  di  Semibrevi),  },  or  3,  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Semibreve. 
This  form  is  rarely  used  in  Music  of  Uter  date 
than  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century;  though, 
in  Church  Music  of  the  School  of  Palestrina,  it 
is  extremely  common. 

^  A  A 


^i    n — ?g: 


-ra  fv  p* 


>     '      » 


^^ 


a  6.  Three-two  Time,  or  Three  Minim  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Minime)  with  three 
Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Minim, 
is  constantly  used,  in  Modem  Church  Music,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  16th  century. 

' ^"l^H 


1 


r*   r*   r-^ 


T    I    J 


S 


6  a.  Six-eight    Time    (Ital.    Tempo   di   See- 
tupla;  Germ.  Secheaehteltakt),  with  two  Beats 

Abnomtl  group*  do  not  Mong  to  tht  TIbm.  but  an  •ooept**  m 
liifractloM  of  hi  ratai. 


3  b.  Three-four  Time,  or  Three  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Semiminime,  Emiolia 
maggiore;  Germ.  DreiCTerteZtofcOwith  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Crotchet,  is 
more  frequently  used,  in  modem  Music,  than 
any  other  form  of  Simple  Triple  Time. 
A.  A 

46.  Three-eight  Time,  or  Three  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Tripla  di  Crome,  Emiolia 
minore  ;  Germ.  DreiachteUakt)  with  three  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a  Quaver,  is  also 
very  frequently  used,  in  modem  Music,  for  slow 
movements. 
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It  ifl  ponible  to  invent  more  forms  of  Simple 
Triple  Time  (as  ^^,  for  instance),  and  some  very 
modem  Composers  have  done  so ;  but  the  cases 
in  which  they  can  be  made  really  useful  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

lY.  Compound  Triple  Time  (Germ. ZtcMtnfnen- 
gtidzte  Ungendetakt)  is  deriyed  from  the  simple 
form,  on  precisely  ^e  same  principle  as  that 
already  described  with  reference  to  Common 
Time.    Its  chief  forms  are — 

ic.  Nine-four  Time,  or  Nine  Crotchet  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  NonujUa  maggiore ;  Germ.  Neitn- 
vierteUakt)  contains  three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Minim — or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Oo     ets. 

2  0.  Nine-eight  Time,  or  Nine  Quaver  Time 
(Ital.  Tempo  di  Nonutda  minore ;  Germ.  Neufi" 
ac/iteliakt)  contains  three  Beats  in  a  Bar,  each 
represented  by  a  dotted  Crotchet — or  its  equiva- 
lent, three  Quavers. 
A  A 


30.  Nine-sizteen  Time,  or  Nine  Semiquaver 
Time  (Germ.  NeHfuechtzehntheiUcJct),  contains 
three  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  represented  by  a 
dotted  Quaver — or  its  equivalent^  three  Semi- 
quavers. 
^  A 


=ffrm- 


It  is  possible  to  invent  new  forms  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (as  §);  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  cases  in  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
justifiable  on  the  plea  of  real  necessity. 

Y.  In  addition  to  the  universally  reoognieed 
forms  of  Rhythm  here  described.  Composers  have 
invented  certain  anomalous  measures  which  call 
for  separate  notice:  and  first  among  them  we 
must  mention  that  rarely  used  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  species  known  as  Quintupli  Time 

(t  ^'  §)*  ^^^^  ^^^  Beats  in  the  Bar,  each  Beat 
being  represented  either  by  a  Crotchet  or  a 
Quaver  as  the  case  maybe.  As  the  peculiarities 
of  this  rhythmic  form  have  already  been  fully 
described,'  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  quoting, 
in  addition  to  the  examples  given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  6  r, 
one  beautiful  instance  of  its  use  by  Brahms,  who, 
in  his  'Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Air,'  Op.  ai. 
No.  2,  has  fulfilled  all  the  most  necessary  condi- 
tions, by  writing  throughout  in  alternate  Bars 
of  Simple  Common  and  Simple  Triple  Time, 
under  a  double  Time-Signature  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Movement. 

There  seems  no  possible  reason  why  a  Com- 
poser, visited  by  an  inspiration  in  that  direction, 
should  not  write  an  Air  in  Septuple  Time,  with 

1  Bae  QVIRTUPLB  TIMI. 


seven  beats  in  a  bar.  The  only  condition  need- 
ful to  ensure  success  in  suoh  a  case  is,  that  the 
inspiration  must  come  first,  and  prove  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  justify  the  use  of  an  anomalous 
Measure  for  its  expression.  An  attempt  to 
write  in  Septuple  Time^  for  its  own  sake, 
must  inevitably  result  in  an  ignoble  failure. 
The  chief  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  employ- 
ment  of  such  a  Measure  would  lie  in  the  un- 
certain pomtion  of  its  Accents,  which  would  not 
be  governed  by  any  definite  rule,  but  must 
depend,  almost  entirely,  upon  the  character  of 
the  given  Melody,  and  might  indeed  be  so 
varied  as  to  give  rue  to  several  different  q>ecies 
of  Septuple  Time' — a  very  serious  objection,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  by  the  position  of  its  Accents  that 
every  species  of  Time  must  be  governed.'  It  was 
for  this  reason  that^  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  measur- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Bar,  not  by  the  number 
of  the  notes  it  contained,  but  by  that  of  its 
Beats :  for  it  is  upon  the  Beats  that  the  Accents 
fiJl;  and  it  is  only  in  obedience  to  the  position 
of  the  Beats  that  the  notes  receive  them.  Now 
it  is  a  law  that  no  two  Accents — that  is  to 
say,  no  two  of  the  greater  Accents  by  which 
the  Rhythm  of  the  Bar  is  regulated,  without 
reference  to  the  subordinate  stress  which  ex- 
presses the  division  of  the  notes  into  groups — 
no  two  of  these  greater  Accents,  we  say,  can 
possibly  fiikU  on  two  consecutive  Beats;  any  more 
than  the  strong  Acoent,  called  by  Granunarians 
the  *Tone,*  can  fisdl  on  two  consecutive  syllables 
in  a  word.  The  first  Accent  in  the  Bar — ^marked 
thus  (  A  )  in  our  examples,  corresponds  in  Musio 
with  what  is  technically  called  the  'Tone-syllable' 
of  a  word.  Where  there  are  two  Accents  in  the 
Bar,  the  second,  marked  thus,  (  A  ),  is  of  much  less 
importance.  It  is  only  by  remembering  this,  that 
we  can  understand  the  difference  between  the 
Time  called  *Alla  Cappella,' with  two  Minim  Beats 
in  the  Bar,  and  1,  with  four  Crotchet  Beats: 

for  the  value  of  the  contents  of  the  Bar,  in  notes, 
is  exactly  the  same,  in  both  cases ;  and  in  both 
cases,  each  Beat  is  divisible  by  2,  indefinitely. 
The  only  difierence,  therefore,  Ues  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Accents:  and  this  difference  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  pace  at  which  the 
Bax  may  be  taken. 

A A A 


Uli  f-    f'=^FFf=f=f  \  ^IIJ  ^Ilf  I 


Eti:  r r  r r I rTTf  ipjf.' tLfJLM 


In  like  manner,  six  Quavers  may  be  written, 

>  Sm  the  ramarki  on  aa  analogona  nneertatDtr  la  QalBtap1«  Time. 
Vol  liL  p.  616. 

■  Tbo  ntder  will  bear  In  mind  that  w«  are  hen  spaaUnt  of 
Aooont,  fmr  tt  rimpU,  and  not  of  emphatla.  A  noto  may  be  om- 
phatlMd.  In  any  part  of  tho  Bar ;  but  tbe  quiet  dwelling  upon  it 
whlob  eonstltutes  true  Aeoent— Accent  analotnua  to  tbat  mad  in 
apeaklng— can  only  take  plaee  on  tba  aooeated  Beai.  tbe  position  of 
wblch  Is  Invariable.  Hence  It  follows  that  tbe  most  stranslj  aooented 
notes  In  a  itven  passage  maj  also  be  tbe  softest.  In  all  queeUons 
eoaoeruing  Bbytbm,  a  clear  nnderetandlog  of  tbe  dUlrrenoe  between 
Aceent-'produoed  by  quietly  dwelling  on  a  note— and  Bmphasls— 
ptodttced  by  forcing  It,  la  of  tbe  almost  Impoitanoa. 
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with  eqoAl  propriety,  in  a  Bar  of  ^  or  in  one  of 
fi  Time.  But  the  effect  produced  will  be  alto- 
gether different ;  for,  in  the  first  ease,  the  notes 
will  b^  grouped  in  three  divisions,  each  oontain- 
ing  two  Quavers ;  while,  in  the  second,  they  will 
form  two  groups,  each  containing  thsee  Quavers. 
Again,  twelve  Crotchets  may  be  written  in  a 

Bar  of  $,  or  '^  Time ;  twelve  Quavers,  in  a  Bar 

of  ^  or  'g  ;  or  twelve  Semiquavers,  in  a  Bar  of 

§,  or  § ;  the  division  into  groups  of  two  notes, 

or  three,  and  the  eff'ect  thereby  produced,  de> 
pendioff  entirely  upon  the  hcta  indicated  by  the 
Time-wgnature  in  other  words,  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  tiie  Time  be  Simple  or  Compound. 
For  the  podtioa  of  the  greater  Accents,  in 
Simple  and  Compound  Hme,  is  absolutely  identi- 
cal ;  the  onlv  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  Bhythm  lying  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Beats 
by  2,  in  Simple  Times,  and  by  3,  in  Compoimd 
ones.  Every  Simple  Time  has  a  special  Com- 
pound form  derived  directly  irom  it,  with  the 
greater  Accents — the  only  Accents  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned — ^falling  in  exactly  the 


same  places ;  as  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing 
examples  of  Alia  Breve  and  ^?,  C  and  «^,  Alia 

Cappella  and  ^,  ^  and  ^,  |  and  ^^,  |  and  ^^  g 

•nd  ,^5,  §  and  ^.  I  and  5,  §  and  9^,  wiU  dis- 
tinctly prove.  And  this  rule  applies,  not  only 
to  Common  and  Triple  Time,  but  also  to  Quint- 
uple and  Septuple,  either  of  which  may  be 
^mple  or  Compound  at  will.  As  a  matter  of 
£Act,  we  believe  we  are  right  in  saying  that 
neiUier  of  these  Bhythms  has,  as  yet,  bMn  at- 
tempted, in  the  C(Mnpound  form.  But  such  a 
form  is  possible :  and  its  complications  would  in 
no  degree  interfere  with  the  position  of  the 
greater  Accents.^  For  the  strongest  Accent  wiU, 
in  all  cases,  fall  on  the  first  Beat  in  the  Bar; 
while  the  secondanr  Accent  may  fall,  in  Quin- 
tuple Time — ^whether  Simple  or  Compound— 
eiUier  on  the  third  ot  the  fourth  Beat;  and 
in  Septuple  Time— Simple  or  Compound— on  the 
fourth  3Beat,  or  the  nfUi — to  say  nothing  of 
other  places  in  which  the  Composer  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  placing  it.* 

In  a  few  celebrated  cases — mors  numerous, 
nevertheless,  than  is  generally  supposed — Com- 
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Ex.  1. 


g/ji^i^'i^'irrfrri^i  iiimniii 


i 


From  *  11  Don  GiovannL* 


^ 


•to. 


Gavotti« 


F^rr^^ 


t=:: 


•to. 


AlTDANTIlfOi 


Ex.2. 


Sporb,  'Die  WeDie  der  T5ne.* 


AiLsoao. 


♦^niiL#.  fetliu^ 


•  AHDAKTiiro  eomeiopra. 


A=e 


s 


X 


etc. 


1  CoapMBd  <|nliitvple  Bhythm  woald  n««d,  for  lu  TliiM-Blffmp  i  meani  HUit'Mtoir  'nil«  of  thumb.'  that  all  frtetloM  with  s  noi 
ttin.  iha  mrltan  ^  or  )3 :  uid  <  'ompound  Bcptupla  Rhythm,  y  or  I  rstor  tmtor  than  S  denoia  Compoand  Tlm«t. 
}Ji.   Tyrol  an  momUiim*  taught  the  perfectly  correot  thoosh  hy  no  I     1  See  Timi-biatth«. 
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poBera  ha^e  produced  particularly  happy  effects 
by  the  limultaneouB  employment  of  two  or 
more  different  kinds  of  Time.  A  very  simple 
instance  will  be  found  in  Handel's  so-called '  Har- 
monious Blacksmith/  where  one  hand  plays 
in  Four-Crotchet  Time  (C)«  and  the  other  in 
jf.    A  more  ingenious  combination  is  found  in 

the  celebrated  Movement  in  the  Finale  of  the  First 
Act  of  *Il  Don  Giovanni,*  in  which  three  dis- 
tinct Orchestras  play  simultaneously  a  Minuet  in 
§  Time,  a  Gavotte  in  i,  and  a  Waltz  in  |,  as  in 

Ex.  I  on  previous  page;  the  complexity  of  the  ar- 
rangement  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  ^u^ 
three  bars  of  the  Waltz  form,  in  their  relation  to 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  one  bar  of  Compound 
Triple  Time  (^) ;  while  in  relation  to  each  single 
bar  of  the  Gavotte,  each  two  bars  of  the  Waltz 
form  one  bar  of  Compound  Common  Time  (^). 

A  still  more  complicated  instance  is  found  in 
the  Slow  Movement  of  Spohr*s  Symphony, '  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone  *  (Ex.  2  on  previous  page) ;  and 
here  again  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slow  Tempo — AndarUino — in  the 
part  marked  ^,  while  the  part  marked  Allegro 

starts  in  Doppio  movimento,  each  Quaver  being 
equal  to  a  Semiquaver  in  the  Bass. 

Yet  these  complications  are  simple  indeed 
when  compared  with  those  to  be  found  in  Pales- 
trina's  Mass  'L^hommearm^,'  and  in  innumerable 
Compositions  by  Josquin  des  Pres,  and  other 
writers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries ;  triumphb 
of  ingenuity  so  abstruse  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  Choristers  of  the  present  day  could 
master  their  difficulties,  yet  all  capable  of  being 
expressed  with  absolute  certainty  by  the  various 
forms  of  Mode,  lime,  and  Prolation,  invented 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  based  upon  the  same 
firm  principles  as  our  own  Time-Table.  For, 
all  the  mediaeval  Composers  had  to  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  what  we  call  Compound 
Common  Time,  was  to  combine  Imperfect  Mode 
with  Perfect  Time,  or  Imperfect  Time  with  the 
Greater  Prolation;  and,  for  Compound  Triple 
Time,  Perfect  Mode  with  Perfect  Time,  or  Perfect 
Time  with  the  Greater  Prolation.  [W.S.B.] 

time;  BEATING.  Apart  from  what  we  know 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Greek  Musicians, 
the  practice  of  beating  Time,  as  we  beat  it  at  the 
present  day,  is  proved,  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Sistine  Choir,  to  be  at  least  ns  old  as  the  15th 
century,  if  not  very  much  older.  In  fact,  the 
continual  variations  of  Tempo  which  form  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  other  mediseval  Masters, 
must  have  rendered  the  '  SoUk  *-— or,  as  we  now 
call  it,  the  Bftton — of  a  Conductor  indispens- 
able ;  and  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  it  has  been 
considered  so  from  time  immemorial.  When 
the  Music  of  the  Polyphonic  School  gave  place 
to  Choruses  accompanied  by  a  full  Orchestra, 
or,  at  least,  a  Thoroughbass,  a  more  uniform 
Tempo  became  not  only  a  desideratum,  but  al- 
most a  necessity.  And  because  good  Musicians 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  together,  in  Move- 


ments played  or  sung  at  an  uniform  pace  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  custom  of  beating  time 
became  less  general ;  the  Conductor  usually  ex- 
changing his  desk  for  a  seat  at  the  Harpsichord, 
whence  he  directed  the  general  style  of  the 
performance,  while  the  principal  First  Violin— 
afterwards  cslled  the  Leader — regulated  the 
length  of  necessary  pauses,  or  the  pace  of  rttar- 
dandi,  etc.,  with  his  Violin-bow.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  as  to  exceptional  cases,  afforded 
by  Handel*s  Harpsichord,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,'  we  know  that  this  custom 
was  almost  universal  in  the  i8th  century,  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  19th— certainly  as  late 
as  the  year  1839,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted 
his  Symphony  in  C  Minor  from  the  Pianoforte, 
at  the  PhUbannonio  Concert,  then  held  at  the 
Argyle  Booms.'  But  the  increasing  demand  for 
effect  and  expression  in  Music  rendered  by  the 
full  Orchestra,  soon  afterwards  led  to  a  per- 
manent revival  of  the  good  old  plan,  with  which 
it  would  now  be  impossible  to  dispense. 

Our  present  method  of  beating  time  is  directly 
derived  from  that  pnustised  by  the  Greeks; 
though  with  one  very  important  difference.  The 
Greeks  used  an  upwurd  motion  of  the  hand,  which 
they  called  the  dpeis  (arns),  and  a  downward 
one,  called  Bitris  {theat).  We  use  the  same.  The 
difference  is.  that  with  us  the  Thesis,  or  down- 
beat, indicates  the  accented  part  of  the  Measure, 
and  the  Arsis,  or  up-beat,  its  unaccented  portion, 
while  with  the  Greeks  the  custom  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  now,  the 
Semibreve  was  considered  as  the  norm  firom 
which  the  proportionate  duration  of  all  other 
notes  was  derived.  This  norm  comprised  two 
beats,  a  downward  one  and  an  upward  one, 
each  of  which,  of  course,  represented  a  Minim. 
The  union  of  the  Thesis  and  Arsis  indicated  by 
these  two  beats  was  held  to  constitute  a  Measure 
-—called  by  Morley  and  other  old  English  writers 
a  *Stroake.*  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
necessarily  conBned  to  Imperfect,  or,  as  we  now 
call  it^  Common  Time.  In  Perfect,  or  Triple 
Time,  the  up-beats  were  omitted,  and  three 
down-beats  only  were  used  in  each  Measure; 
the  same  action  being  employed  whether  it  con- 
tained three  Semibreves  or  three  Mimims. 
When  two  beats  only  are  needed  in  the  bar, 
s  2         ^^  heat  them,   now,  as 

Via.  L  i  they  were  beaten  in  the 
time  of  Morley;  the 
down-beat  representing 
the  Thesis,  or  accented 
part  of  the  Measure,  and 
A  1c^  S   If)   ^^^   up-beat,  the  Arsis, 

^  I  Vjf   or  unaccented  portion,  as 

at   (a)  in  the    annexed 
diagram.'  But  it  some- 
times happens  that  Pres- 
X      tissimo   Movements   are 
taken  at  a  pace  too  rapid  to  admit  the  delivery 

t  S*^  Tol.  U.  p.  664,  note.  *  See  ToL  H.  p.  981 

•  The  dlaffimmi  tDdioftte  a  downward  Buotlon  towards  1.  for  the 
beflnnlog  of  the  bar.  The  hand  then  pawei  through  the  other 
beats,  in  the  order  in  which  thej  are  numbered,  and,  on  reaching  the 
last.  Is  supposed  to  descend  tbenoe  perpendicularly,  to  1.  for  the  be- 
glnninc  of  the  next  bar. 
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of  even  two  beats  in  a  bar;  and,  in  those  oases,' 
ft  single  down-beat  only  is  used,  the  upward 
motion  of  the  Conductor's  hand  passing  unnoticedi 
in  oonsequenoe  of  its  rapidity,  as  at  (b). 

When  three  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar,  the 
custom  is,  in  England,  to  beat  onoe  downwards, 
once  to  the  left,  and  onoe  upwards,  as  at  (a) 
in  Fig.  2.  In  France,  the  same  system  is 
used  in  the  Coucert-room ;  but  in  the  Theatre 
it  is  usual  to  direct  the  second  beat  to  the  right, 
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as  at  1),  on  the  ground  that  the  Conductor's  B&ton 
is  thus  rendered  more  easily  visible  to  performers 
seated  behind  him.  Both  plans  have  their  advan« 
tages  and  their  disadrantages ;  but  the  iact  that 
motions  directed  downwurds,  or  towards  the 
right,  are  always  understood  to  indicate  either 
primary  or  secondary  accents,  weighs  strongly  in 
iiftvour  of  the  EngliA  method. 

But  in  very  rapid  Movements — such  as  we 
find  Jn  some  of  Beethoven's  Scherzos — ^it  is  better 


to  indicate  3-4  or  3-8  Time  by  a  ringle  down- 
heaX,  like  those  employed  in  very  rapid  2-4 ;  only 
that,  in  this  case,  the  upward  motion  which  the 
Conductor  necessarily  makes  in  preparation  for 
the  downward  beat  which  is  to  follow  must  be 
made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  third  Crotchet  or  Quaver  of  the  Measure, 
as  in  Fig.  3. 


When  four  beats  are  needed  in  the  bar,  the 
first  is  directed  downwards ;  the  second  towards 
the  left;  the  third  towards  the  right;  and  the 
fourth  upwards.     (Fig.  4.) 

It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  more  than  four 
full  beats  in  a  bar,  conveniently.  But  it  is  easy 
to  indicate  eight  in  a  bar,  by  supplementing  each 
full  beat  by  a  smaller  one  in  the  same  direction. 


FiG.S. 


t   1 


as  at  (a)  in  Fig.  5 ;  or,  by  the  same  means,  to 
beat  six  Quavers  in  a  bar  of  very  slow  3-4  Time, 
as  at  (B),  or  (c). 

Compound  l^es,  whether  Common  or  Triple^ 
may  be  beaten  in  two  ways.  In  moderately 
quick  Movements,  they  may  be  indicated  by  the 
same  number  of  beats  as  the  Simple  Times  from 
which  they  are  derived :  s.  g,  6-8  Time  may  be 
beaten  like  2-4;  6-4  like  Alia  Cappella;  12-8 
like  4-4;  9-8  like  3-4 ;  9-16  like  3-8,  etc.,  etc. 
Bnt,  in  slower  Movements,  each  constituent  of 
the  Compound  Measure  must  be  indicated  by  a 
triple  motion  of  the  Bftton ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
one  full  beat,  followed  by  two  smaller  ones^  in 


the  same  direction ;  6-4  or  6  -8  being  taken  as 
at  (a)  in  Fig.  6 ;  9-4  or  9-8  as  at  (b)  ;  and 
12*^  as  at  (0).  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is, 
that  in  all  cases  the  greater  divisions  of  the  bar 
are  indicated  by  full  beats^  and  the  subordinate 
ones  by  half-beats. 

For  the  anomalous  rhythmic  combinations 
with  five  or  seven  beats  in  the  bar,  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  law  the  authority  of  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  general  accepta- 
tion. Two  very  dififerent  methods  have  been  re-» 
commended;  and  both  have  their  strong  and 
their  weak  points. 

One  plan  is^  to  beat  each  bar  of  Quintuple 
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^me  in  two  diatinct  Motions;  one  oontalninfl^ 
two  beats,  and  the  other,  three:  leaving  the 
qaestion  whether  the  daple  section  shall  pieoede 
the  triple  one,  or  the  reverse,  to  be  decided  by 
the  nature  of  the  Music.  For  Compositions  like 
that  by  Brahms  (Op.  ai.  No.  2),  quoted  in  the 
preceding  artide,  this  method  is  not  only  excel- 
lent, but  is  manifestly  in  exact  aooordanoe  with 
the  author^s  intention — which,  after  all,  by  divid- 
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ing  each  bar  into  two  disaimilar  members,  the 
one  duple  and  the  other  triple,  involves  a  com- 
promise quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of 
strict  Quintuple  Bhythm,  notwithstanding  the 
use  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  almost  all  other 
attempts  of  like  character.  The  only  Composition 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  wherein  five  in- 
dependent beats  in  the  bar  have  been  honestly 
maintained  throughout,  without  any  compromise 
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whatever,  is  Reeve's  well-known  'Gypsies'  Glee  ';* 
and,  for  this^  the  plan  we  have  mentioned  would 
be  wholly  unsuitable.  So  strictly  impartial  is 
the  use  of  the  five  beats  in  this  Movement,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  position 
of  a  second  Accent.  The  bar  must  therefore  be 
expressed  by  five  full  beats ;  and  the  two  most 
convenient  ways  of  so  expressing  it  are  those 
indicated  at  (a)  and  (b)  in  Fig.  7. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  indicating 
Quintuple  Rhythm,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  Com- 


poser himself  has  not  divided  the  bar  into  two 
unequal  members. 

Seven  beats  in  the  bar  are  less  easy  to  manage. 
In  the  first  place,  if  a  compromise  be  attempted, 
the  bar  may  be  divided  in  several  difibrent  ways ; 
«.  g,  it  may  be  made  to  consist  of  one  bar  of 
4-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  one  bar  of  4-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of 
3-4,  followed  by  two  bars  of  a -4;  or,  two  bars 
of  a -4.  followed  by  one  of  3-4 ;  or,  one  bar  of  a-4, 
one  of  3-4,  and  one  of  a-4.    But,  in  the  absence 


Fig.  7. 


of  any  indication  of  snch  a  division  by  the  Com- 
poser himself,  it  is  much  better  to  indicate  seven 
honest  beats  in  the  bar.    (Fig.  8.) 

Yet  another  complication  arises,  in  case^  in 
which  two  or  more  species  of  Rhythm  are  em- 
ployed simultaneously,  as  in  the  Minuet  in  *Don 
Giovanni,*  and  the  Grenade  in  Spohr's  '  Weihe 
der  Tone.'  In  all  suoh  cases,  the  safest  rule  is, 
to  select  the  shortest  Measure  as  the  norm,  and 
to  indicate  each  bar  of  it  by  a  single  down-beat. 
Thus,  in  'Don  Giovanni,*  the  Minuet,  in  3-4 
Time,  proceeds  simultaneously  with  a  Gavottt  in 


ap-4,  three  ban  of  the  latter  being  played  against 
two  bars  of  the  former ;  and  aLM>  with  a  Walts 
in  3-8,  three  bars  of  which  are  played  against 
each  single  bar  of  the  Minuet,  and  two  against 
each  bar  of  the  Gavotte.  We  must,  therefore, 
select  the  Time  of  the  Walts  as  our  norm ;  in- 
dicating each  bar  of  it  by  a  single  down-beat ;  in 
which  case  each  bar  of  the  Minuet  will  be  in* 
dicated  by  three  downbeats,  each  bar  of  the 
Gavotte  by  two,  and  each  bar  of  the  Waltz  by 
one — an  arrangement  which  no  orchestral  player 
can  poasibly  misunderstand. 

In  like  manner,  Spohr's  Symphony  will   be 
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most  easily  made  intbliigible  by  the  indicatkm 
of  a  Bin^le  down-beat  for  each  Semiquaver  of  ihe 
part  written  in  9-16  Time— ^  method  which 
Mendelssohn  always  adopted  in  conducting  this 
Symphony.^ 

This  method  of  using  down-beats  only  is  also 
of  great  value  in  passages  which,  by  means  of 
oaanplicated  syncopations,  or  other  similar  ex- 
pedientSy  are  made  to  go  agairut  the  time ;  that 
is  to  say,  are  made  to  sound  as  if  they  were 
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written  in  a  different  Time  from  that  in  which  they 
really  stand.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  down- 
beats must  be  employed  with  extreme  caution, 
and  only  by  very  experienced  Conductor8»  since 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  throw  a  whole  Orchestra 
out  of  gear,  by  means  used  with  the  best  possible 
intention  of  simplifying  its  work.  A  passage 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  Slow  Movement  of 
Beethoven*8  *  Pastoral  Symphony '  will  occur  to 
the  reader  as  a  case  in  point. 


Fia.8. 


The  rules  we  have  g^ven  will  ensure  mechanical 
correctness  in  beating  Time.  But,  the  iron  strict- 
ness of  a  Metronome,  though  admirable  in  its 
proper  place,  is  very  far  from  being  the  only 
qualification  needed  to  form  a  good  Conductor, 
who  muxt  not  only  know  how  to  beat  Time  with 
precidon,  but  must  also  learn  to  beat  it  easily 
and  naturally,  and  with  jnst  so  much  action  as 
may  suffice  to  make  the  motion  of  his  B&ton  seen 
and  understood  by  every  member  of  the  Orches- 
titk,  and  no  more.  For  the  antics  once  practised 
by  a  school  of  Conductors,  now  happily  almost 
extinct,  were  only  so  many  fatal  hindrances  to 
an  artistic  performance. 

Many  Conductors  beat  Time  with  the  whole 
arm,  instead  of  from  the  wrist.  This  is  a  very 
bad  habit,  and  almost  always  leads  to  a  very 
much  worse  one — that  of  dancing  the  Baton, 
instead  of  moving  it  steadily.  Mendeh«ohn, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Conductors  on 
record,  was  verv  much  opposed  to  this  habit, 
and  reprehended  it  strongly.  His  manner  of 
beating  was  excessively  strict;  and  imparted 
such  extraordinary  precision  to  the  Orchestra, 
that,  having  brought  a  long  level  passage— such, 
for  instance,  as  a  continued  forte — ^into  steady 
awing,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  leave  the  per- 
formers,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  themBelves ; 
and  would  often  lay  down  his  Baton  upon  the 
desk,  and  cease  to  beat  l^me  for  many  bars 
together,  listening  intently  to  the  performance, 
and  only  resuming  his  active  functions  when  hia 
instinct  told  him  that  his  assistance  would  pre- 
senUy  be  needed.  With  a  less  experiei^oed  chief, 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  fatal :  but, 
when  he  did  it — and  it  was  his  ooostant  practice 


ISwttM 

(p.  iti). 


Vl«  of  thtte  two  panasai.  lo  th*  fertgoios  ftrtld* 


—one  always  felt  that  evei7thing  was  at  its  very 
best. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  claim,  for  the  me- 
chanical process  of  time-beating,  the  rank  of  an 
element — ^and  a  very  important  element — neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  ideal  perfection  in  art : 
yet  Mendelssohn^s  method  of  managing  the 
Bftton  proved  it  to  be  one.  He  held  *  Tempo 
rubato '  in  abhorrence ;  yet  he  indicated  nuancee 
of  emphasis  and  expression — as  opposed  to  the 
inevitable  Accents  described  in  the  foregoing 
article — with  a  precision  which  no  educated 
musician  ever  failed  to  understand;  and  this 
with  an  effect  so  marked,  that,  when  even  Ferdi- 
nand David — a  Conductor  of  no  ordinary  ability 
— took  up  the  baton  after  him  at  the  Ucwand- 
haus,  as  he  frequently  did,  the  soul  of  the  Orches- 
tra seemed  to  have  departed.'  The  secret  of  this 
may  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  He 
knew  how  to  beat  Hrict  Time  mth  espresdon ; 
and  his  gestures  were  so  fiiU  of  meaning,  that  he 
enabled,  and  compelled,  the  meanest  Bipieno  to 
assist  in  interpreting  his  reading.  In  other  words, 
he  united,  in  their  fullest  degree,  the  two  quali- 
fications which  alone  are  indispensable  in  a  great 
Conductor — the  noble  intention,  and  the  power 
of  compelling  the  Orchestra  to  express  it.  No 
doubt,  the  work  of  a  great  Conductor  is  immea- 
surably facilitated  by  his  &miliarity  with  the 
Orchestra  he  directs.  Its  members  learn  to 
understand  and  obey  him,  with  a  certainty 
which  saves  an  immensity  of  labour.  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  for  instance,  attained  a  position  so  eminent, 
that  for  very  numy  yean  there  was  not,  in  all 
England*  an  orchestral  player  of  any  reputation 

t  Wo  do  Bot  moke  thtounrtion  o«  enrovni  nnnvpoitod  Mthorltr* 
Th«  ciroamstaDce  luu  boon  nutiood.  ovor  and  orer  asaln ;  and  all 
wlio  caroftiUjr  itudled  Xsodetaolin'i  Bwtliod  iriU  boar  wHimh  to 
Ibei 
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who  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
slightest  motion  of  his  hand.  And  hence  it  was 
that,  during  the  ooane  of  his  long  career,  he 
was  ahle  to  modify  and  almost  revolntionise 
the  method  of  procedure  to  which  he  owed  his 
earliest  successes.  Beginning  with  the  com- 
paratively  small  Orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  aa  it  existed  years  ago,  he  gradually 
extended  his  sway,  until  he  brought  under 
command  the  vast  body  of  4000  performers  as- 
sembled at  the  Handel  Festivals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  As  the  number  of  performers  incr^wed, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  new  methods  of 
beating  Time  for  them ;  and,  for  a  long  period, 
used  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  consecutive 
down-beats  with  a  freedom  which  no  previous 
Conductor  had  ever  attempted.  By  using  down- 
beats with  one  hand,  simultaneously  with  the 
orthodox  form  in  the  other,  he  once  succeeded, 
at  the  Giystal  Palace,  in  keeping  under  command 
the  two  sides  of  a  Double  Chorus,  when  every  one 
present  capable  of  understanding  the  gravity  of 
the  situadon  believed  an  ignoble  cri»h  to  be 
inevitable.  And,  at  the  Festival  of  1883,  his 
talented  successor,  Mr.  Manns,  succeeded,  by 
nearly  similar  means,  in  maintaining  order  under 
circumstances  of  unexampled  difBculty,  caused 
by  the  sudden  illness  of  the  veteran  chief  whose 
place  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy  without  due 
time  for  preparation.  In  such  cases  as  these  the 
Conductor's  left  hand  is  an  engine  of  almost  un- 
limited power,  and,  even  in  ordinary  conducting, 
it  may  be  made  extremely  useful.  It  may  beat 
four  in  a  bar,  or,  in  unequal  combinations,  even 
three,  while  the  right  hand  beats  two;  or  the 
reverse.  For  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the 
meaning  of  the  right  hand,it8  action  is  invaluable. 
And  it  may  be  made  the  index  of  a  hundred 
shades  of  delicate  expression.  Experienced  players 
display  a  wonderful  instinct  for  the  interpretation 
of  weslightest  action  on  the  part  of  an  experienced 
Conductor.  An  intelligent  wave  of  the  b&ton  wiU 
often  ensure  an  effective  rforzando,  even  if  it  be 
not  marked  in  the  copies.  A  succession  of  beats, 
beginning  quietly,  and  flradually  extending  to 
the  broadest  sweeps  the  o&ton  can  execute,  will 
ensure  a  powerful  creseendo,  and  the  opposite  pro- 
cess, an  equally  effective  diminumdo,  unnoticed 
by  the  transcriber.  Even  a  glance  of  the  eye 
will  enable  a  careless  player  to  take  up  a  point 
correctly,  after  he  has  accidentally  lost  his  place 
— a  very  common  incident,  since  too  many  players 
trust  to  each  other  for  counting  silent  bars,  and 
consequently  re-enter  with  an  indecision  which 
eneigy  on  the  part  of  the  Conductor  can  alone 
correct. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  Ojndnotor — that  of  start- 
ing his  Ordiestra.  And  here  an  dd-fiishioned 
scruple  fi:«quently  causes  great  uncertainty. 
Many  Conductors  think  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  start  with  a  preliminary  beat :  and  many  more 
players  think  themselves  insulted  when  such  a 
beat  is  dven  for  their  assistance.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  expedient  ia  ao  great,  that  it  is  mad- 
ness to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  idle  prejudice. 
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No  doubt  good  Conductors  and  good  Ordhestras 
can  start  well  enough  without  it,  in  all  ordinary 
cases ;  but  it  is  never  safe  to  despise  legitimate 
help,  and  never  disgraceful  to  accept  it.  A 
very  fine  Orchestra,  playing  Beethoven's  Sym* 
phony  in  C  minor  for  the  first  time  under  a 
Conductor  with  whose  *  reading'  of  the  work 
they  were  unacquainted,  would  probably  escape 
a  vulgar  crash  at  starting,  even  without  a  pret 
liminary  beat;  but  they  would  certainly  play 
the  first  bar  very  badly :  whereas,  with  such  a 
beat  to  guide  them,  they  would  run  no  risk  at  all. 
For  one  preliminary  baat  suffices  to  indicate  to 
a  cultivated  Musician  the  exact  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  Conductor  intends  to  take  the  Move- 
ment he  is  starting,  and  enables  him  to  fulfil  his 
chiefs  intention  with  absolute  certainty.  [WJS.R.] 

TIME-SIGNATUBE  (Lat.  Signum  Modi, 
vd  TemporUtVel ProUUumia;  Germ.  TaktzeMitn), 
A  Sign  placed  after  the  Clef  and  the  Sharps  or 
Flats  which  determine  the  Signature  of  the  Key, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  the  Bhythm  in  which 
a  Composition  is  written. 

Our  present  Time-signatures  are  directly  de- 
scended from  forms  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Medieval  Composers  used  the  Circle — ^the  most 
perfect  of  figures — ^to  denote  Perfect  (or,  as  we 
should  now  say.  Triple)  Rhythm ;  and  the  Semi- 
circle for  Imperfect  or  Duple  forms.  The  Sig- 
natures used  to  distinguish  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Modesy*  Perfect  or  Imperfect — Signa  Modi^ 
Modal  Signs — were  usually  preceded  by  a  group 
of  Rests,'  showing  the  number  of  Longs  to 
which  a  Large  was  equal  in  the  Greater  Mode, 
and  the  number  of  Breves  which  equalled  the 
Long  in  the  Lesser  one— that  is  to  say,  three 
for  the  Perfect  forms,  and  two  for  the  Imperfect. 
Sometimes  these  Rests  were  figured  once  only ; 
sometimes  they  were  twice  repeated.  The  foK 
lowing  forms  were  most  commonly  used  :— 

Greater  Mode  Perfect 
izizz    or 


FS^s^ 


i^H^feg 


fe 


^ 


Greater  Mode  Imperfect. 

=  "*  M  '"  '"  ^ 


i 


s 


Leeaer  Mode  Perfect* 

=  '  M    II    II    fT 


111 


Lener  Mode  Imperfect, 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Modes, 
when  both  were  Perfect,  were  indicated  by  a 
Point  of  Perfection,  placed  in  tho  centre  of  the 
Circle,  as  at  (a)  in  the  following  example.  When 
the  Greater  Mode  waa  Perfect,  and  the  Lesser 
Imperfect^  the  Point  was   omitted,  aa  at  (&). 

1  See  VODi. 

*  The  reader  imitt  Im  cental  to  obwrre  the  poiltlon  of  theee 
Beete ;  becune  It  is  only  when  thtj  preoede  the  Otrele  or  Semidrale. 
that  thejrare  wed  ea  rigna.  Wbea  ther  MUm  it,  ther  miut  be 
eouited  ae  maxlu  of  rilenee. 
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Wben  both  Modes  were  Imperfect,  or  the 
Greater  Imperfect  and  the  Lesser  Perfect,  the 
difference  was  indicated  by  the  groups  of  Rests, 
as  at  (c)  and  (<Q. 

Q>)  Greater  Mode  Perfect, 
and  Leaser  Imperfect. 


<a)  Both  Modes  Perfect 


t=Jn:^: 


i 


iEB^EE 


(4B<rthiiotei»p«tei.  <'^*'rss2rS3£^*' 


and 


Perfect. 


I 


i^ 
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The  Circle  and  the  Semicircle,  were  also  nsed 
either  alone  or  in  oombination  with  the  figures 
3  or  2,  as  Signatures  of  Time,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  that  term  was  used  in  the  Middle 
A^es;^  Le.  as  applied  to  tbe  proportions  existing 
between  the  Breve  and  the  Semibreve  only — 
three  to  one  in  Perfect,  and  two  to  one  in  Im- 
perfect forms. 

Perfect  Time. 


i 


Si 


or 


^. 


Imperfect  Time. 


i 


£ 


i 


it 


The  same  signs  were  used  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion between  the  Semibreve  and  the  Minim, 
m  Uie  Greater  and  Lesser  Prolation ;  *  but  gener- 
ally with  a  bar  drawn  perpendicularly  through 
the  Circle  or  Semicircle,  to  indicate  that  the 
beats  were  to  be  represented  by  Minims;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  Greater  Prolation, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Point  of  Perfection. 

The  GrestCT  Proktion. 


Mm 


or 


n^^ 


or 


1^ 


The 


i 


^E 


Prolation, 

or    :  =1=3^ 


Combinations  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation 
sometimes  give  rise  to  very  complicated  forms, 
which  varied  so  much  at  different  epochs,  that 
even  Omitoparchus,  writing  in  151 7,  complains 
of  tbe  difficulty  of  understanding  them.'  Some 
writers  used  two  Circles  or  Semicircles^  one 
within  the  other,  with  or  without  a  Point  of 
Perfection  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller  one.  The 
inversion  of  the  Semicircle  (  D)  always  denoted 
a  dimmution  in  the  value  of  the  beats,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half;  but  it  was  only  at  a  oompara- 
tivcdy  late  period  that  the  doubled  figure  (C  D) 
indicated  an  analogous  change  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Again,  the  barred  Circle  or  Semi- 
cirde  idways  indicated  Minim  beats;  but  the 
unbaned  forms,  while  indicating  Semibreves,  in 
Model,  and  Time,  were  used,  by  the  Madrigal 
writen,  to  indicate  Crotchet  beats,  in  Plrolation. 

The  application  d  these  principles  to  modem 


>8wp.n». 


>  See  FsoiJiTiov. 
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Time-ngnatures  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  may 
be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  At  present 
we  use  the  unbarred  Semicircle  to  indicate 
four  Crotchet  beats  in  a  bar ;  the  barred  Semi- 
circle to  indicate  four  Minim  beats,  in  the  Time 
called  AUa  breve,  and  two  Minim  beats  in  AUa 
CappeUa,  Some  German  writers  once  used  the 
doubled  Semicircle,  barred,  ( CI ) )  for  AUa  breve 
— which  they  called  the  Gro$te  AUahrevetakt, 
and  the  ordinary  single  form,  barred,  for  AUa  Cap- 
peUa— Kle(ne  AUabrevdakt :  but  this  distinction 
has  long  since  faUen  into  disuse. 

The  Circle  is  no  longer  used ;  aU  other  forms 
of  Rhythm  than  those  already  mentioned  being 
distinguished  by  firaotions,  the  denominators  of 
which  refer  to  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  Semibreve, 
and  the  numerators,  to  the  number  of  them  con* 
tained  in  a  bar,  as  4  («^),  j  (- i),  etc.     And 

even  in  this  we  only  follow  the  mediaeval  cus- 
tom, which  used  the  fraction  J  to  denote  Triple 

Time,  with  three  Minims  In  a  bar,  exactly  as 
we  denote  it  at  the  present  day. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  fractions  now  used  as 
Time-Signatures  wiU  be  found  in  the  article 
TiMB,  together  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each.  [W.S.R.] 

TIME  TABLE.  A  Table  denoting  the  forms 
and  proportionate  duration  of  all  the  notes  used 
in  measured  Music 

The  earliest  known  indication  of  a  Time  Table 
is  to  be  found  in  the  weU-known  work  on  Can- 
tuM  menturabUis^  written  by  Franco  of  Cologne 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  Franco 
mentions  only  four  kinds  of  notes,  the  Laive  (or 
Double  Long),  the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the 
Semibreve.  Franchinus  Gafiirius,  in  his  'Practica 
musice,*  first  printed  at  MiUui  in  1496,  de» 
scribes  the  same  four  forms,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Minim.  These  were  afterwards  supplemented 
by  the  Greater  Semiminim,  now  called  the 
Crotchet,  and  the  Lesser  Semiminim,  or  Quaver ; 
and,  later  stiU,  bv  the  Semiquaver,  the  Demi- 
semiquaver,  and  the  Half-Demisemiquaver, 

The  modem  Time  Table,  denoting  the  pro- 
portionate value  of  all  these  notes,  is  too  well 
known  in  our  schoolrooms  to  need  1^  word  of  de- 
scription here.  [W.S.R.] 

TIMID AMENTE.  The  indication  written  by 
Beethoven  in  his  MS.  of  the  Mass  in  D  at  the 
woU-known  passage  in  the  'Agnus*  where  the 
trumpets  produce  their  thriUing  effect — ^*Ah 
Miserere !  *  etc. ;  but  changed  by  the  engravers  of 
the  first  score  and  subsequent  editions  to  '  Trat 
midamente.*  The  mistake  was  corrected  in 
Breitkopf 's  critical  edition.  [G.] 

TIMPANI  is  the  Italian  word  for  kettie- 
drums.  Printers  and  copyists  often  substitute 
y  for  i  in  this  word,  whidi  is  a  great  fault,  as 
the  letter  y  does  not  exist  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. [V.  de  P.] 

TINCrrORIS,  J0AKKI8  Di^  known  in  Italy 
as  Giovanni  d^  Tintore,  and  in  England  as 
John  Tinctor,  was  bora  at  NiveUe  in  Brabant 
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in  the  year  1434  or  1435.^  The  peculiar  form 
of  hiB  name  has  led  to  the  Buppositioii  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  dyer ;  but  the  custom  of  using 
the  genitive  case,  when  translating  proper  names - 
into  Latin,  was  so  common  in  Flanders  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  cannot,  in  this  instance, 
be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  the  fact.  All  we  really 
know  of  bis  social  status  is,  that  his  profound 
learning  and  varied  attainments  were  rewarded 
with  honourable  appointments,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Italy.  In  early  youth  he  studied 
the  Law;  took  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  first  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  afterwards  in  Theology;  was 
admitted  to  the  Priesthood,  and  eventually  ob- 
tained a  Canonry  in  his  native  town.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  King  of  Naples,  who  {^pointed  him 
his  Chaplain  and  Cantor,  and  treated  him 
with  marked  consideration  and  respect.  At 
Naples  he  founded  a  public  Musio-School,  00m- 
posed  much  Music^  and  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  theoretical  works.  He  returned 
to  Nivelle  in  1490,  and  died  there,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  1520.  Franchinus 
Grafurius  mtvkes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places.  None  of  his  Compositions 
have  been  printed,  but  several  exist  in  MS. 
among  the  Archives  of  the  Pontifical  ChapeL 
One  of  these,  a  '  Missa  Thomme  arm^,*  k  5,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  extraneous  sentences 
interpolated  into  the  text.  In  the  'Sanctus' 
the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  '  Cherubim  ac  Sera- 
phim, cseterique  spiritus  angelid  Deo  in  altissi- 
mis  incessabili  voce  proclamant*;  in  the  first 
'Osanna>*  the  Altus  sings  'Pueri  Hebrseorum 
stementes  vestimenta  ramos  palmarum  lesu  filio 
David,  clamabant  * ;  and  in  the  *  Benedictns,*  the 
Tenor  interpolates  '  Benedictus  semper  sit  filius 
Altissimi,  qui  de  coslis  hue  venit ';  wnile,  in  each 
case,  the  other  Voices  sing  the  usual  words  of  the 
Mass.*  This  senseless  corruption  of  the  authorised 
text,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
abuses  which  induced  the  Council  of  l^nt  to 
issue  the  decree  which  resulted  in  the  composition 
of  the  '  Missa  Papee  Marcelli.' ' 

The  theoretidd  works  of  J.  de  Tinctoris  are 
more  numerous  and  important,  by  far,  than  his 
Compositions.  Tlieir  titles  are  *  Expositio  manus, ' 
'liber  de  natura  et  proprietate  tenorum,*  'De 
notis  ao  pausis,'  'De  regulari  valore  notarum,* 
'Liber  imperfeotionum  notarum,*  'Tractatus 
alterationum,'  'Super  punctis  musicalibns,*  'liber 
de  arte  oontrapuncti,'  '  Proportionale  musices,' 
'Complezus  effectuum  musices,*  and  'Termino- 
rom  musiosB  diffinitorium.* 

This  last-named  work  will,  we  imagine,  be 
invested  with  special  interest  for  our  readers, 
since  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  Musical  Diction- 
ary that  ever  was  printed.  It  is  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that,  until  Forkel  discovered  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  altogether  unknown. 
About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bumey  discovered  an* 

1  Mot.  u  lome  historians  ham  ivppoMd.  In  UOOL 
s  Sm  TOL  U.  pp.  SUfr,  29a. 
iTol.lU.p.: 
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other  copy,  in  the  Library  of  King  Georgre  III, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.*  The  work  is  un- 
dated, and  the  place  of  publication  is  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  it 
was  printed  at  Naples  about  the  year  1474.  It 
contains  291  definitions  of  musical  terms,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  exactly  in  the  form  of  an 
ordinary  Dictionary.  The  language  is  terse  and 
vigorous,  and,  in  most  cases,  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  the  light  thrown,  by  some 
of  the  definitions,  upon  the  Musical  Terminology 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the  explanations, 
however,  involve  rather  curious  anomalies,  as 
for  instance,  '  Melodia  idem  est  quod  armonia.' 

Forkel  reprinted  the  entire  work  in  his  'Liter- 
atur  der  Musik,*  p.  204  etc.;  and  his  reprint 
has  been  republished,  in  the  original  Latin,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Chelten- 
ham, by  Messrs.  Cocks  &  Co.* 

No  other  work  by  J.  de  Tinctoris  has  ever 
been  printed ;  though  both  F^tis  and  Choron  are 
said  to  have  once  contemplated  the  publication 
of  the  entire  series.  [W.S.  R.] 

TIRABOSCHI,  GiBOLAMO,  a  well-known 
writer  on  Italian  literature,  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Dec.  28, 1 731,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
which  order  he  at  one  time  belonged.  He  was 
librarian  of ,  the  Brera  in  Milan  for  some  years, 
and  in  1 770  removed  to  a  similar  post  at  Modena. 
His  'Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana*  (13  vols, 
quarto,  1772  to  1782)  includes  the  history  of 
Italian  music.  He  published  besides  'Biblioteca 
Modeneee '  (6  vols.  1 781  to  86)  the  last  volume  of 
which,  *  Notizie  de*  pittori,  scultori,  incisori,  ed 
architetti,  nati  degli  Stati  del  Sig.  Duca  di 
Modena,'  has  an  appendix  of  musicians.  Tira- 
boschi  died  June  3,  1797,  at  Modena.        [F.O.] 

TIRANA.    An  Andalusian  dance  of  a  very 

graceful   description,   danced  to  an  extremely 

rhythmical  air  in  6-8  time.    The  words  which 

accompany  the  music  are  written  in  '  coplas  *  or 

stanzas  of  four  lines,  without  any  '  estrevUlo.' 

[See  Sbouidilla,  vol.  iii.  p.  457  a.]    There  are 

several  of  them  in  Preciso*s  'Colleccion  de  Coplas,* 

etc.  (Madrid,  1 799),  whence  the  following  example 

is  derived  :— 

Td  eras  mi  primer  amor, 
Tt  me  ensenaste  i,  qnerer 
No  me  ensefiet  A  olTidar, 
Qae  no  lo  quiero  aprender.* 

Tiranas  are  generally  danced  and  sung  to  a 
guitar  accompaniment.  The%iusic  of  one  ('Si 
U  mar  fuera  de  tinta')  will  be  found  in  'Arias 
y  Canciones  Nacionales  Espafioles'  (London, 
Lonsdale,  1871).  [W.B.S.] 

TIRARSI,  DA,  'to  draw  out.'  Trombe,  or 
Comi,  da  tirarsi,  t.0.  Trumpets  or  Horns  with 
slides^  are  found  mentioned  iu  the  scores  of 
Bach's  Kirchencantatas,  usually  for  strengthen- 
ing the  voices.  See  the  Bachgesellschaft  volumes, 
ii.  pp.  293,  317.  327  ;  X.  189,  etc.  etc.  [G.j 

*  Klnc'B  Lib.  88.  •.  121. 

B  At  Um  end  of '  Htrnfltonli  Dlotloiury  ef  mo  llnilcel  Tama.* 

•  TmuUtlon  :-Thou  ert  my  flnt  lore.  Tboa  taoghtMt  ne  to  loftb 
Taeoii  OM  not  to  flMiot,  For  I  de  not  wlah  to  loeru  It.  . 
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TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 
A  song  written  by  ThomaB  Moore  to  the  tane 
of  *  The  GroTei  of  Blarney' ;  this  again  being 
possibly  a  variation  of  an  older  air  called  *  The 
Young  Man's  dream/  which  Moore  has  adapted 
to  the  words  'As  a  beam  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  may  glow.'  Blarney,  near  Cork,  be- 
came popnUr  in  1788  or  1789,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  words  of  '  The  Groves  of  Blarney'  were 
written  by  B.  A.  Millikin,  an  attorney  of  Cork. 
The  tune  may  be  older,  though  this  is  not  at 
all  certain :  it  is  at  all  events  a  very  beautiful 
and  characteiistic  Irish  melody.  We  give  it  in 
both  its  forms,  as  it  is  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Moore,  with  all  his  taste,  often 
destroyed  the  pecaliar  character  of  the  melodies 
he  adapted.' 
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Beethoven  (ao  Lrische  Lieder,  No.  6)  has  set 
it,  in  E  b,  to  the  words  '  Sad  and  luckless  was  the 
season.'  Mendelssohn  wrote  a  fantasia  on  the 
air,  published  as  op.  15,'  considerably  altering 

I  Tba  wrHar  ta  Indabtad  to  llr.  T.  W.  Joyw  for  tba  abora  tnlbnn** 
tkn.  Sea  too  Mr.  and  Mn.  8.  0.  HaU's '  Irebuid.'  1.  tt.  and  Lover's 
'tgnrtesoTIrtiand.' 

a  or  tba  date  of  this  plaos  no  trsaa  Is  fertheomlnt.  It  ftrobabiy  bo- 
lofifs  to  hi*  Srst  IngUth  rlslt.  Its  pablleatlon  (by  Spina)  appears  to 
I  froaa  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Vienna,  «■  rente  to  Italy. 
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the  notation ;  and  Flotow  has  made  it  the  leading 
motif  in' the  latter  part  of  'Mnrtha.*  Berlioz's 
enthusiasm  fur  the  tune  equals  his  contempt  for 
the  opera.  '  The  delicious  Irish  air  was  bo  simply 
and  poetically  sung  by  Patti,  that  its  fragrance 
alone  was  sufiBcient  to  disinfect  the  rest  of  the 
work.'»  [G.] 

TITZE,  or  TIETZE,  Ludwio,  member  of  the 
Imperial  cliapel  and  of  the  TonkUnstler-Societat, 
and  Vice-Pedell  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  bom 
April  I,  1 797,  died  Jan.  1 1, 1850.  Possessor  of  a 
sympathetic  and  highly-trained  tenor  voice,  with 
a  very  pure  style  of  execution,  Titze  was  univer- 
sally popular.  He  sang  at  tlie  Concerts  Spirituels, 
and  acted  as  choir-master,  Karl  Holz  being  leader, 
and  Baron  Lannoy  conductor.  Between  1822  and 
1 830  he  appeared  at  a6  concerts  of  the  TonkUnstler- 
Societat,  singing  the  tenor  solos  in  such  works  as 
HandeFs  'Solomon,*  'Athaliah,*  'Jephthah/  and 
'  Messiah,' and  Haydn's '  Creation'' and  '  Seasons,' 
associated  in  the  latter  with  Staudigl  after  1833. 
From  1822  he  also  sang  at  innumerable  concerts 
and  soirees  of  the  Gesellechaft  der  Musikfreunde. 
His  special  claim  to  distinction,  however,  was  his 
production  of  Schubert's  songs  at  these  soirees. 
He  sang  successively,  *  Rastloee  Liebe'  (i8aA 
and  31);  <£rlkdnig'  (1825);  *Der  Einsame^ 
(1826);  'Nachthelle'  (1827);  'Norman's  Ge- 
sang'  (March  8,  1827,  accompanied  by  Schubert 
on  the  PF.,  and  1839);  '^"^  Nacht'  (1828); 
'  Der  blinde  Knabe,'  and  *  Drang  in  die  Feme' 
(1829)  ;  *  Liebesbotschaft,*  and '  Auf  deni  Strome' 
(1832);  'An  mein  Herz,'  'Sehnsucht,'  and  *  Die 
Sterne'  (1833) ;  besides  taking  his  part  in  the 
quartets  'Geist  der  Liebe'  (1823  and  33) ;  'Die- 
Nachtigall'(i824);  ' Der  Gondelfahrer' (1825); 
and  the  solo  in  the  'Song  of  Miriam'  (1832). 
At  the  single  concert  given  by  Schubert^  March 
36,  1828,  he  sang  'Auf  dem  Strome,'  accompanied 
on  the  French  hcnrn  by  Lewy,  jnn.,  Mid  on  the 
PF.  by  Schubert.  These  lists  show  that  Schu- 
bert's works  were  not  entirely  neglected  in 
Vienna.  His  name  appears  in  the  programmes 
of  the  Gesellschaft  soir^  88  times  between  i8ar 
and  1840.  LC.F.P.] 

TOCCATA  (Ital.),  from  toecare,  to  touch,  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  instrumental  composition 
originating  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. As  the  term  Sonata  is  derived  from  the  verb 
ttionare,  to  sound,  and  may  thus  be  described  as 
a  sound-piece,  or  TorutOekt  so  the  similarly  fomied 
term  Toccata  represents  a  touch-piece,  or  a  com- 
position intended  to  exhibit  the  touch  and  exe« 
oution  of  the  performer.  In  this  respect  it  is  some- 
what synonymous  with  the  prelude  and  fantasia ; 
but  it  has  its  special  characteristics,  which  are 
so  varied  as  to  make  them  difiScult  to  define 
clearly.  The  most  obvious,  are  a  very  flowing 
movement  in  notes  of  equal  length  and  a  homo> 
phonous  cbaracter,  there  'being  often  indeed  in 
the  earlier  examples  but  one  part  throughont, 
though  occasionally  full  chords  were  employed. 
There  is  no  decided  subject  which  is  maae  such 
by  repetition,  and  the  whole  has  the  air  of  a. 

t 'Lattoai  Ihtlttoi;*  ^.  BS.  ' 
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showy  improvifAtion.  Giovwuii  Gabiieli  (1557- 
1 61 3)  and  CUudio  Merulo  (1533-1604)  were  the 
fint  writen  of  any  importance  who  used  this 
fonn,  the  Toccatas  of  toe  latter  being  scarcely 
so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  former,  though  more 
elaborate.  Fresoobaldi,  Luigi  Bossi,  and  Scherer 
developed  the  idea  and  sometimes  altered  the 
character  of  the  movement,  using  chords  freely 
and  even  oontrapantal  passages.  It  was  Bach 
however  who  raised  the  Toccata  fiir  beyond  all 

Srevions  and  later  writers.  The  Toccatas  to  his 
'agues  for  Clavecin  are  in  some  cases  a  chain 
of  short  movements  of  markedly  different  tempi 
and  styles.  The  fourth  of  those  in  the  Peters 
volume  of '  Toccatas  and  Fugues  *  is  the  only  one 
which  answers  to  the  description  given  above, 
the  others  being  almost  overtures.  That  to  the 
G  minor  Fugue  in  No.  21 1  of  the  same  edition  is 
very  extended.  His  organ  Toccatas  are  very 
grand,  one  of  the  finest  being  tliat  in  F  on  this 
subject^ — 


the  semiquaver  figure  of  which  is  treated  at  great 
length  alternately  by  the  two  hands  in  thirds 
and  sixths  over  a  pedal  bass,  and  then  by  the 
pedals  alone.  Another  in  C  (Dorffel,  830)  is 
equally  brilliant.  Bach  sometimes  b^ns  and 
ends  with  rapid  eadenza-lilce  passages  in  very 
short  notes  divided  between  the  two  hands,  as  in 
the  well-known  Toccata  in  D  minor,  with  its  fugue, 
which  Tausig  has  arranged  as  a  piano  solo.' 

Probably  from  the  fact  of  its  faint  individuality 
the  Toccata  has  in  later  times  had  but  a  flickering 
vitality,  and  has  found  scant  favour  wiUi  com- 
posers of  the  first  rank.  A  collection  of  six 
Toccatas  for  piano  published  by  Mr.  Pauer  has 
resuscitated  as  prominent  specimens  one  by 
F.  PoUini  (not  the  fimious  one  of  his  31)  in  G, 
and  others  by  Caemy,  Onslow,  Clementi,  etc. 
That  by  Pollini  is  of  tlie  form  and  character  of  a 
Bourr^e,  and  the  others  would  be  better  named 
Etudes  in  double  notei^  having  all  definite  sub- 
jects and  construction.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Schumann's  Tooaata  in  0  (op.  7),  which  is  a 
capital  study  for  pimeiioe,  and  is  in  sonata  form. 
Contemporary  musioians  have  given  us  two  or 
three  specimens  of  real  Toccatas  worth  mention, 

rmioent  among  them  beiag  that  in  G  minor 
Bheinberger,  whieh  is  *  free  fugue  of  great 
boldness  and  pow«.  The  same  composer  has 
osed  the  diminutive  tsun  Toccatina  for  one  of 
a  set  of  short  pieosB;  and  another  instance  of 
the  use  of  this  tenn  is  the  Toocatina  in  £b  by 
Henselt,  a  short  but  ve^  showy  and  difficult 
pieoe.  Dnpont  has  published  a  little  PF.  pieoe 
entitled  ToooAf slla.  Toooatas  by  Walter  Mao* 
fanren  and  A.  H.  Jaokson  may  close  our  list  of 
modem  pieces  bewng  that  name.  [S^  ToocH ; 
Tdomt.J  [F.C] 

1  (DOrflM'i  OmL  ns).  !•  tht  «U  •Attltu  of  fMt.  SghovMin  im 
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TODI,  Habia  Fbavzbsoa  (or  Luioia,  aoeord- 
ing  to  a  contemporary  Berlin  opera-book,  and  to 
the  inscription  on  some  of  her  portraits),  was  a 
fiunous  messo-soprano  singer,  bom  in  Portugal 
about  the  year  1748.  She  received  her  musical 
education  from  David  Perei,  at  lisboa.  When, 
in  her  seventeenth  year^  she  first  appeared  in 
public,  she  at  once  attracted  notice  by  the 
beaut^ul,  though  somewhat  veiled,  quality  of  her 
voice.  She  made  her  dAut  in  London  in  i777t 
in  Paisiello'to  'Due  Contesse,*  but  was  not  aue- 
cessful.  Her  voice  and  style  were  unsuited  to 
oomic  opera^  which,  from  that  time^  she  aban- 
doned.  At  Madrid,  in  the  same  year,  her  per- 
formance of  PaisieUo's  *01impiade'  won  warm 
admiration,  but  her  European  fame  dates  firom 
1778,  when  her  singing  at  Paris  and  Versailles 
created  a  lasting  sensation.  She  returned  for  one 
year  to  Lisbon,  but  in  1781  was  at  Paris  again. 
In  1783  she  engaged  herself  for  several  years 
to  the  Berlin  Oper%  at  a  yearly  salary  of  aooo 
thalers.  But  the  Ptiisdan  public  thought  her 
affected  and  over-French  in  manner,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  she  gave  up  her  engagement  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  always  found  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  Madame  Mara  was  also 
in  Paris,  and  the  two  queens  of  song  i^peared 
together  at  the  Concert  Spiritoel.  The  public 
was  divided  into  'Maratistes*  and  'Toaistes»' 
and  party  spirit  ran  as  high  as  between  the 
*Gluckistes  *  and  '  Piccinnistei^*  or  the  adherents 
of  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina.  The  well-known  retort 
shows  that  the  contest  was  not  conducted  with- 
out wit : — '  Laquelle  etoit  la  meiUeure !  C'est 
Mara.    Cost  bien  Todi  (bient6t  dit).' 

Mara  excelled  in  bravura,  but  Todi  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  more  pathetic.  Their 
rivalry  gave  rise  to  the  following 


Todi,  par  ta  voix  tonohuite. 
Be  doax  pleors  mouille  mes  yenz; 
MM«f  plus  Tire,  plus  brillante, 
ITdtonne,  me  traniporte  «nx  aeoz. 
L'nne  nvit  et  r«atTe  enctuuite, 
Male  oelle  qni  platt  le  mieux 
it  tot^oun  oeUe  qni  chMite. 


Todi  returned  to  Berlin  in  1 783,  where  she  sang 
the  part  of  Cleofide  in  'Ludo  Papirio.'  The 
king  wished  her  to  remain,  but  she  had  already 
signed  an  engagement  for  St.  Petersburg.  There 
her  performance  of  Sarti's  'Armida  was  an 
immense  success.  She  was  overwhelmed  with 
presents  and  favours  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
between  whom  and  the  prima  donna  there 
sprang  up  a  strange  intimacy.  Todi  acquired 
over  Catherine  an  almost  unbounded  influence, 
which  she  abused  by  her  injustice  to  Sarti,  the 
im|)erial  Chapelmaster,  whom  she  didiked. 
Seeing  that  she  was  undermining  his  position  at 
court,  Sarti  revenged  himself  by  bringing  Mar* 
obesi  to  St.  Petersburg,  whose  wonderful  vocal 
powers  diverted  some  part  of  the  public  admira- 
tion from  Todi.  Todi  retorted  by  procuring  Sarti*a 
dismissal.  This  ut^ly  episode  apart,  she  is  asserted 
to  have  been  amiable  and  generous. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia  was  tempting 
bar  back  to  Beriin,and.  as  the  Russian  olimate  was 
telling onher  voices  she,  in  1 786,  aoceptedhis  offen. 


TODI. 

And  wM  tut  more  wamly  xeoeived  ihMi  upon  ^er 
first  Tint.  With  the  exception  of  six  montha  in 
KuflBia,  ihe  remained  at  Berlin  till  1 789,  achiev- 
ing her  greatest  triumphs  in  Eeicbardt^s  '  Andro- 
meda* and  Nenmann*s  '  Medea.'  In  March  1 789 
ahe  reappeared  in  Paris,  and  among  other  things 
•ang  a  scena  composed  for  her  by  Chembini, 
'Smte  alfin  contentii*  eliciting  much  enthusiasm. 
After  a  year's  visit  to  Hanover  she  proceeded  to 
Italy*  and  sang  with  great  success.  In  179  a  she 
vetnmed  to  Lisbon,  whers^  in  the  following  year, 
she  died. 

It  is  strange  that  Todi  should  have  ma4e  no 
imitfession  in  this  country,  for  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the  beet  dngera  of 
her  time,  equal  in  many  respects,  superior  in' 
aome^  to  Mans  who  was  much  admired  here. 
Xjord  Mount- Edgecumbe  speaks  of  her  as  having 
'failed  to  please  here,'  and  Bumey,  later  in  her 
career,  writes  of  her,  *  she  must  have  improved 
very  much  since  she  was  in  England,  or  we 
treated  her  very  unworthily,  for,,  though  her  voice 
was  thought  to  be  feeble  and  seldom  in  tune 
while  she  was  here,  ihe  has  since  been  extremely 
admired  in  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Germany, 
•a  a  most  touching  and  exquisite  performer.' 

There  is  a  pretty  and  scarce  portrait  of  her  in 
character,  singing,  caUed  *  L'Euterpe  del  Secolo 
XVIII '  (1791).  She  was  twi^  married,  and  left 
to  her  husband  and  her  eight  children,  who  sui-^ 
vived  her,  a  ivan  of  400^000  francs,  besides  jewels 
and  trinkets  worth  a  fortune.  [F.A.M.] 

TOD  JESU,  BER,  i.  e.  the  Death  of  Jesus— 
the  'Messiah'  of  Germany,  a  '  Passions-Cantate,' 
words  by  Ramler,  music  by  Graun.  It  was 
first  performed  in  the  Catbedral  of  Berlin,  on 
Wednesday  before  Easter,  March  26,  1755,  and 
took  such  hold  as  to  become  an  essentiAl  part  of 
tbe  Passion  week  at  Berlin.  It  is  still  given 
there  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  England  I  can 
ind  no  record  of  its  complete  performance.  There 
are  three  editions  of  the  full  score — 1760,  1766, 
1810;  and  PF.  arrangements  without  number, 
beginning  with  one  by  J.  Adam  Hiller,  1783^  and 
ending  with  one  in  Novello's  8vo.  aeries.       [G.] 

TOFTS^  Mbb.  Cathbbinb,  <  little  inferior, 
•ither  for  her  voice  or  her  manner,  to  the  beet 
Italian  women,'*  was  the  first  of  English  birth 
who  sang  Italian  Opera  in  England.  A  sub- 
seriptioQ  concert  was  instituted  in  November 
1703  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
wnere  Mrs.  Tofts  sang  several  songs,  both 
Italian  and  English.*  In  the  following  year 
sbe  continued  to  sing  at  the  'Sabscription 
Music'  On  January  29,  Margherita  de  TEpine 
sang  ibr  the  first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the 
second  appearance  of  this,  Tofts's  future  rival,  a 
disturbanoe  occurred  at  the  Theatre,  while  she 
was  singing,  which  'was  suspected'  to  have  been 
ereated  by  her  emissaries,'  a  sngjgestion  whieh 
•he  denied  in  the  *  Daily  Courant?  Feb.  8, 1704. 
In  the  same  year  she  sang  and  played  the  part 
of  Pallas  in  Weldon's  'Judgment  of  Paris.' 

Im  1 705  came  the  fini  attempt  to  plant  Itallaa, 
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or  paendo-ItaKan,  Opera  in  England;  and  to 
the  success  of  this  endeavour  Mrs.  Toffcs  and 
her  rival  were  the  chief  contributors,  the 
fomer  playing  successively  the  chief  parts  in 
'Andnoe,*  'Camilla*'  'Rosamond,'  'Thomyris,' 
and  'Love's  Triumph.'  'Mrs.  Tofts,*  who  took 
her  first  grounds  of  musick  here  in  her  own 
oountry,  before  the  Italian  taste  had  so  highly 
prevailed,  was  then  not  an  adept  in  it;  yet 
whatever  defect  the  &shionably  skilful  might 
find  in  her  manner,  she  had,  in  the  general 
sense  of  her  spectators,  channs  that  few  of 
the  most  learned  singers  ever  arrive  at.  The 
beauty  of  her  fine  proportioned  figure,  and 
the  exquisitely  sweety  silver  tone  of  her  voice, 
with  that  peculiar  rapid  swiftness  of  her 
throat*  were  perfections  not  to  be  imitated 
by  art  or  labour.'  At  a  very  early  stage  of 
her  short  but  brilliant  career,  she  drew  a  salary 
of  £500,*  higher  than  that  which  was  paid  to 
any  other  member  of  the  company, — a  sure 
test  of  the  estimation  in  which  she  was  held 
by  the  management  and  the  public:  at  the 
same  time,  Videntini  and  de  I'Epine  only  drew 
£400  apiece,  and  the  Baroness,  £aoo.  At 
another  time,  this  salary  was  commuted*  into  a 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Again,  we 
find  her*  offering  to  sing  for  20  guineas  a  night, 
or  'in  consideraSon  the  year  is  so  far  advanced* 
for  400  guineas  till  the  ist  of  July,  provided 
she  was  allowed  to  sing  in  another  play,  to  be 
produced  elsewhere,  if  not  on  an  opera  night. 
These  were  high  terms  in  1 708.  She  sang  also 
at  the  concerts  at  Court.  Meanwhile,  she  was 
no  stranger  to  the  quarrels  and  disputes  which 
seem  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Opera  then  as  in 
later  times,  liere  was  a  warm  correspondence  * 
about  a  bill  of  80  guineas,  for  Camilla's  dress, 
which  Rich  declined  to  pay ;  but  Camilla  refiised  to 
i^pear  in  '  Thomyris '  till  it  was  paid ;  and  Rich 
then  compromised  the  matter.  She  further  de» 
manded*  an  allowance  for  'locks  for  hair,  Jewells, 
ribbons,  muslin  for  vails,  gloves,  shoes,  washing 
of  vails,  etc,'  for  which  she  modestly  affirmed 
that '  £iQO  was  not  sufficient  for  the  season.* 

Were  it  not  th^t  similar  complaints  and 
demands  were  common  from  other  singers,  there 
would  seem  to  be  here  some  foundation  for  the 
charge  brought  against  Mrs.  Tofts  in  the  epigram, 
attributed  to  Pope : — 

80  M^t  is  Hb^  beautf,  so  obsnninff  thy  sona, 

▲a  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpfieus  aloiv  i 

Bnt  Buoh  is  thy  ayarioe,  and  such  is  thy  pride, 

Tbftt  the  beasts  aaost  have  starved,  and  the  poet  have  disdt 

Sbe  must  however  have  had  a  great  passion 
for  money,  and  a  great  disregard  uf  the  means 
of  raising  it,  if  Lady  Wentworth's  contemporary 
account  may  be  ^sted.  'Mrs.  Taufe,'  says 
that  delightnil  writer  and  most  eccentric  speller, 
<  was  on  Sunday  last  at  the  Duke  of  Somerset's, 
where  there  were  about  thirty  gentlemen,  and 
every  kiss  was  one  guinea;  some  took  three, 
others  four,  others  five  at  tliat  rate,  but  nono 
less  than  one.** 


S  Olbbert  ApolQsr.        *  Ooke  PApeia  In  ihft  nftter't 
•  LattOT.  Xveh  17.  ITOB.  In '  W«ntwonli  Pnpera.*  p.  «1L 
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>  This  unforfcunate  singer,  the  fifst  EngrUBli*  | 
woman  distrnf^ished  in  Italian  Opera,  lost  her 
reason  early  in  1709.  In  a  most  ungenerous 
vein  Steele  alludes  to  her  affliction/  and 
attributes  it  to  the  habit  she  had  acquired  of 
regarding  herself  as  really  a  queen,  as  she 
appeared  on  the  stage,  a  habit  from  which  she 
oould  not  free  herself.  Barney  supposes  that 
tbis  was  an  exaggeration,  by  means  of  whi<di 
the  writer  intended  only  to  '  throw  a  ridicule  on 
opera  quarrels  in  general,  and  on  ker  particular 
disputes  at  that  time  .with  the  Margarita  or 
other  female  singers.*  Hawkins  says  that  she 
was  cured,  temporarily  at  least,  and  'in  the 
meridian  of  her  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  she  had  acquired  by 
singing,  quitted  the  stage  (1709),  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  afterwards  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Venice.  Here  she  lived  in  great 
state  and  magnificence,  with  her  husband,  for  a 
time ;  but  her  disorder  returning'  (which,  if  true, 
upsets  Barney's  theory),  *  she  dwelt  sequestered 
from  the  world  in  a  remote  part  of  the  hoase, 
and  had  a  large  garden  to  range  in,  in  which 
she  would  frequently  walk,  singing  and  giving 
way  to  that  innocent  frenzy  which  had  seized 
her  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life/  She  was 
still  living  about  the  year  1735.' 

Her  voice  did  not  exceed  in  compass'  that  of 
an  ordinary  soprano,  and  her  execution,  as  shown 
by  the  printed  airs  which  she  sang,  'chiefly 
consisted  in  such  passages  as  are  comprised  in 
the  shake,  as  indeed  did  that  of  most  other 
singers  at  this  time.'  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  all  singers  'at  this  time'  added  a 
good  deal  to  that  which  was  '  set  down  for  them' 
to  execute;  and  probably  she  did  so  too. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  of  a  singer  so 
much  admired  as  Mrs.  Tofts  undoubtedly  was,  no 
portrait  should  be  known  to  exist,  either  painted 
or  engraved.  [J.M.] 

TOLBECQUE,  a  family  of  Belgian  musicians, 
who  settled  in  France  after  the  Restoration. 
The  original  members  were  four  brothers :— the 
eldest,  IsiDOBB  Joseph  (bom  at  Hanzinne  Ap.  1 7, 
1 794,  died  at  Vichy  May  10, 1 8  7 1 ),  was  a  good  con- 
ductor of  dance-music.  Jban  Baftibtb  Joseph 
(bom  at  Hanzinne  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  23, 
1 869)9  violinist,  composer,  and  excellent  conductor, 
directed  the  music  of  the  court  balls  during 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  and  abo  those  at  Tivoli 
when  those  public  gardens  were  the  height  of 
the  fashion.  He  composed  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music— quadrilles,  valses,  and  galops — above  the 
average  in  merit ;  an  opdra-comiqae  in  one  act 
'Charles  V.  et  JOuguesclin '  (Od^n,  1827),  with 
Gilbert  and  Guiraud ;  and  with  Deldevez,  'Vert- 
Vert'  (Op^ra,  1 851),  a  3-act  ballet,  his  most 
iinportuit  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sod^t^  dee  Concerts  da  Conservatoire  from  its 
foundation  in  1859.  The  third  brother,  Adoostb 
Joseph,  also  bom  at  Hanzinne,  Feb.  28,  1801, 
died  in  Pariia^  May  2  7, 1 869.   A  pupil  of  Budolph 

1  TUl«r.  No.  am  Ifft7  M  iToa. 
'   •  Bswktiia.  Boinv  njft  (probftUy  i  mlipriiit)  In  Oak 
•  Burner. 


Kreutser,  he  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  18  21,  made  some  mark  as  a 
virtuoso,  was  an  origixial  member  of  the  Soci<$t^ 
des  Concerts^  and  one  of  the  best  violinists  at 
the  Op^ra,  and  for  several  seasons  was  well 
known  in  London,  where  he  played  first  violin  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  youngest,  Chablxs 
Joseph,  bom  May  27, 1806,  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  Deo.  19,  1835,  was  also  a  pupil  of  R.  Elreut- 
zer,  and  an  original  member  of  the  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts.  He  took  a  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1 824,  and  became  conductor  at  the  Vari^t^  in 
1830.  In  this  capacity  he  composed  pretty  songs 
and  pieces  for  interpolation  in  the  plays,  several 
of  which  attained  some  amount  of  popularity. 

The  Tolbecque  family  is  at  this  moment  re- 
presented by  AUGUSTB,  son  of  Auguste  Joseph, 
a  distinguished  cellist,  bom  in  Paris,  March  30, 
1830.  He  took  the  first  cello  prize  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1849,  and  has  published  some  15 
works  of  various  kinds  for  his  instrument^  in- 
cluding *La  Gymnastique  da  Violoncelle'  (op. 
14),  an  excellent  collection  of  exercises  and 
mechanical  studies.  He  is  fllso  a  clever  restorer 
of  old  instruments,  and  formed  a  collection, 
which  he  sold  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
in  1879.  His  son,  Jbajt,  bom  at  Niort,  Oct.  7, 
1857,  took  the  first  cello  prize  at  the  Paris  Con* 
servatoire  in  1873,  and  has  studied  the  organ 
with  C^sar  BVanck.  [G.C.] 

TOLLET,  TBOMA.S,  composed  and  published 
about  1694,  in  conjunction  with  John  Lenton, 
'  A  Consort  of  Musiok  in  three  partii,*  and  was 
author  of  'Directioas  to  play  on  the  French 
flageolet.*  He  was  also  a  composer  of  act  tunes 
for  the  theatre,  but  is  best  known  as  composer 
of '  Toilet's  Ground,*  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
Hawkins*8  History.  [W.  H.H.] 

TOMASCHEK,  Wbnzbl,  composer,  born 
April  17,  1774,  at  Skutsch  in  Bohemia.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  his 
£&ther,  a  well-to-do  linen-weaver,  having  been 
suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  two  of  his  brothers, 
a  priest  and  a  public  official,  had  him  educated. 
He  early  showed  talent  for  music,  and  was  placed 
at  Chrudim  with  Wolf,  a  well-known  teacher, 
who  taught  him  singing  and  the  violin.  He^ 
next  wished  to  leam  the  piano  and  oi-ffan,  and 
his  brother  the  priest  sent  him  a  spinet,  on 
which  he  practised  day  and  night.  The  Minorite 
fathers  of  Iglan  offered  him  a  choristership,  with 
instruction  in  theory.  On  the  breaking  of  hia 
voice  in  1 790,  he  went  to  Prague  to  study  philc 
'sophy  and  law,  supporting  himself  the  whUe  by 
giving  lessons.  All  his  spare  time^  even  the 
hours  of  rest,  was  spent  in  studying  the  works 
of  Marpuig,  Elimberger,  Matheson,  Turk,  and 
Vogler,  and  he  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation  of 
scientiBo  knowledge.  Neither  did  he  neglect 
practical  music,  but  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Mozart  and  Pleyel,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Winter,  Kozeluch,  and  above  all» 
Beethoven^  who  exercised  a  life-long  influence, 
over  him.  In  his  autobiography,  published  in  a 
volume  called  'Libussa*  (1845,  etc.),  Tomaschek 
writes,  '  It  was  in  1 798,  when  I  was  studying 
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Iftw,  Ihat  Beethoven,  tlial  giani  among  players, 
came  to  E^nmae.  At  a  crowded  ooncert  in  the 
Omvict-ball  he  played  his  Concerto  in  0  (op.  15), 
the  Adagio  and  Bcmdo  gnudoeo  from  the  Sonata 
in  A  (op.  2),  and  extemporised  on  a  theme  from 
Hosart*8  Clemeniadi  Tito,  **  Ah  tu  foeti  il  primo 
offgetto.*'  His  grand  style  of  playing,  and 
especially  his  bold  improvisation,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  upon  me.  I  felt  so  shaken  that 
lor  aeveiral  days  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  totich 
the  piano ;  indeed  it  was  only  my  inextiDguishable 
love  for  the  art^  that,  after  mnch  reaBoning  with 
myself,  drove  me  back  to  the  instrument  with 
even  increased  industry.'  Before  long,  however, 
the  critical  faculty  returned.  After  hearing  Bee- 
thoven twice  more,  he  says,  *  This  time  I  was 
able  to  listen  with  greater  calmness  of  mind,  and 
though  I  admired  as  much  as  ever  the  power 
and  brilliancy  of  his  playing,  I  oould  not  help 
noticing  the  frequent  jumps  irom  sulgeot  to 
subject  which  destroyed  the  continnity  and 
gradual  development  of  his  ideas.  Defects  of 
this  kind  often  marred  those  most  magnificent 
creations  of  his  superabundant  &ncy.'  *Had 
Beethoven's  compositions  (only  a  few  of  which 
were  then  printed)  claimed  to  be  classical 
standard  works  as  regards  rhythm,  harmony, 
and  counterpoint,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
discouraged  from  carrying  on  my  self-cultivation ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  felt  nerved  to  further  effort.' 
Three  years  later  Tomaachek  declared  Beethoven 
to  have  still  further  perfected  his  playing.  He 
himself  about  this  time  published  some  *Un- 
irarische  TSnze'  (without  ever  having  beard  a 
Hungarian  air)  and  Holty's  'Elegie  auf  eine 
Soee,'  an  early  specimen  of  programme-musio. 
Twelve  waltses  had  a  great  success  at  the 
Prague  Carnival  of  1797 ;  but  these  he  burnt. 
He  was  known  as  a  pianist,  and  esteemed  as 
a  teacher  by  the  principal  nobility,  but  hesi- 
^ted  between  the  profession  of  music  and  an 
official  career.  Meantime  Count  Bucquoi  von 
liongueval  offered  him  the  post  of  composer  in 
his  household,  with  such  a  valary  as  to  place 
him  at  «ase  in  money-matters;  and  this  he 
accepted.  Prague  continued  to  be  his  h<»ne, 
but  he  made  oocasional  journeys,  espeoiaUy  to 
Vienna.  In  November  1814  he  paid  Bee- 
thoven a  visit,  of  which  he  has  left  an  account 
('Libossa,'  1846)  in  the  form  of  a  conversation. 
He  tells  us  that  Meyerbeer  and  other  artists 
had  put  themselves  at  Beethoven's  disposal,  for 
the  peiibrmance  of  the  '  Battle  of  Vittoria,*  and 
that  Meyerbeer  phvyed  the  big  drum.  '  Ha !  ha  I 
ha ! '  exdaima  Beethoven, '  I  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  him ;  he  oould  not  keep  time,  was  always 
coming  in  too  late,  and  I  had  to  scold  him  well.^ 
Hat  lub!  hal  I  dare  say  he  was  put  out.  He 
is  no  good.  He  has  not  pluck  enough  to  keep 
time.*  Pluck  was  a  quality  which  Meyerbeer 
Bever  possessed,  even  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
successes.  A  fertnight  later  Tomaschek  repeated 
the  visit,  and  describes  it  in  even  greater  detail 
('Libussa'  1847).    Meyerbeer's  'Two  Caliphs' 
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wat  fh«n  being  performed,  and  on  Tomaschek 
saying  that  it  bogan  with  a  Hallelujah  and  ended 
with  a  Beqiuem,  Beethoven  remarked,  '  Yes,  it 
is  all  up  with  his  playing.'  And  again,  'He 
knows  nothing  of  instrumental  music;  singing 
he  does  understand,  and  that  he  should  stick  to. 
Besides,  he  knows  but  little  of  composition.  J 
tell  you  he  will  come  to  no  good.'  Beethoven's 
prophecy  was  not  fulfilled ;  but  these  notes  are 
interesting  records  of  his  opinions,  and  show  a  high 
esteem  for  Tomaschek. 

Tomaschek*s  house  became  the  centre  of  mu- 
sical life  in  Prague,  and  the  list  of  his  pupils  in- 
cludes Dreysohc^  Kittl,  Kuhe,  Schulhoff,  Bock- 
Jet,  Dessauer,  Worrischek,  and  Wurffel.  In 
1833  he  married  Wilhelmine  Ebert,  remaining 
iu  Count  Bucqucn's  service,  though  with  a  house 
of  his  own,  where  he  was  much  visited  by 
strangers,  especially  by  £^lisb.  He  was  hos- 
pitable and  pleasant  except  on  the  subject  of 
music,  on  which  he  was  given  to  la3^ng  down 
the  law.  In  person  he  was  tall,  aod  of  a  mili- 
tary carriage.  The  superficial  was  his  abhorrence. 
Even  in  his  smaller  works  there  was  a  technical 
completeness,  which  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
*  Schiller  of  music'  His  church  music  includes 
a  Missa  Solennis  in  £b,  and  several  Requiems, 
but  his  predilection  was  for  dramatic  music,  to 
which  he  was  led  by  its  connection  with  the 
Bsllad  and  the  Lied.  He  set  several  of  6oethe*s 
and  Schiller's  poems,  and  also  old  Czech  songs 
from  the  K&niginhof  MS.* 

Tomaschek  played  his  setting  of  Goethe's 
poems  before  the  poet  himself  at  Eger,  and 
was  very  kindly  received.  His  opera  *  Seraphine' 
(181 1)  was  well  received  at  the  National  Theatre 
in  Prague,  in  spite  of  a  poor  libretto;  but  in  spite 
of  this  success  be  declined  to  permit  the  appearance 
of  two  other  operas,  'Alvara'  and  'Sakuntala.' 
He  left  Boetuu  from  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  and  from 
'Wallenstein.'  'Maria  Stuart,'  and  the  <Braut 
von  Messina,'  as  well  as  other  vocal  compositions, 
which  were  presented  with  his  other  remains  tp 
the  Bohemian  National  Museum  in  Prague,  by 
his  nephew  Freiherr  von  Tomaschek. 

Besides  a  quantity  of  smaller  works,  chiefly 
Lieder,  Tomaschek  puhlisbed  no  with  opus 
numbers,  including  the  interesting  'Ekloeues' 
(op-  35»  39t  47.  51.  63*  66  and  83)  and  •  Dithy- 
ramb '  (op.  65,  Prague.  Berra),  which  would  still 
repay  the  attention  of  pianists.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate for  Touiascbek's  fame  that  his  works 
were  oontemporaneous  with  Beethoven's,  but 
they  exercised  a  material  influence  on  such  an 
artist  as  Bobert  Schumann.'  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  these  lines  may  direct  Some  musicians 
to  an  unjustly  forgotten  composer  t 

Tomaschek  died  April  3, 1850,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kosdhir.  near  Prsigue.  [P*G.] 

TOMASINI,  Luioi  ( AiiOT8iU8),eminent  violin- 
ist, and  distinguished  member  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy's  band  under  Haydn,  bom  174 1  at  Peearo. 
In  1757  he  became  a  member  of  Prince  Paul 
Anton's  household  at  his  palace  of  Eisenstadt  in 
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HuBffMj,  and  on  Haydn^a  imdertakiBg  ikM  Vio»- 
GapMlmeiBtenhip  in  1761,  waa  at  onoe  promotod 
by  him  to  be  firat  TioUn.  Ha  was  atlerwuda 
leader,  and  diiector  of  the  ehamb€r-muBie»  with  a 
laT^y  inonaaedl  aalaxT*  Prinoe  NichoUa  (au(»- 
oiBaor  to  Paul  Anton)  left  him  a  penaion  in  1790, 
but  Tomasini  renoained  in  the  aervice  till  hia 
death,  April  35,  i8o8»  fie  was  tm  the  moat  in- 
tinate  terma  with  Haydn,  who  wrote  ail  hia 
quartela  with  a  view  to  Tomaeini*a  playing,  nnd 
remarked  to  him,  'Nobody  playa  my  qnazteti  ae 
mnch  to  my  aathiftMStion  as  you  do.'  He  only 
once  appeared  in  public  in  Vienna,  at  a  eoneert 
ef  the  Tonkttnatler-Societiit  (1775),  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member  fron  ite  foundation  in  1771. 
In  all  probability  Haydn  gave  him  inatmotion  in 
compoaitioQk  He  pttbliahi^  Tiolln-eoneertoa,  qaitr- 
teta,  duoe,  oonoertanis  (dedicated  to  Haydn),  eto. 
For  tiie  Prince  he  wrote  *  24  Divertimenti  per  il 
Falidon  (batytone),  Tiolino>  e  TieloaoeUo^*  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  Qeaellschaft  der  Mnaik&vnnde 
in  Yiemuu  A  few  of  Haydn's  TiolinHsanoertos 
were  written  expi^asly  for  Tomaaihi  (*  Iktto  per  U 
Luigi').  Besidea  two  danghtera,  who  sang  in  the 
church  and  opera  at  Blaenatadty  Tomasini  had  twa 
talented  sons.    Irhe  eldeat} 

LuiGi,  born  1779,  at  £rterhaa,  an  eicellent 
violinist,  waa  received  intb  the  chapel  in  1796, 
dismissed  serend  times  for  incorrigible  levity,  bvt 
as  often  readmitted  at  Haydn^s  Mqneat.  The 
latter  speaks  of  his  '  Mtfe  genius,'  and  so  did 
Hummel.  He  played  in  Vienna  in  1796  and  i6ot 
at  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat,  and  in  1806  hi  the 
Augarten  concerts.  In  t8o8  he  had  to  fly,  leir 
having  married,  witiiout  the  Princess  leave,  Sophie 
Groll,  a  singer  in  the  chapel,  but  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  Oohcertmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenbnrg-Strelitc.  In  181 3  he  nnd  his  wife 
Mve  a  concert  in  Berlin,  when  Luigi  played 
Beethoven's  concerto,  and  his  wife,  a  pupil  of 
Righini'Sy  was  much  applauded.  In  1814  he  gave 
a  concert  in  the  tsourt  theatre  fn  Vienna^  tMt 
Which  he  wholly  dnappeart.    His  brother, 

AHTOir,  bom  1775  at  JBSsenstadt,  played  in  the 
chapel  as  an  amateur  fitxHk  1 791  to  96,  when  he 
became  a  regi^Lux  membd^.  IBs  instrument  was 
the  vioU.  He  married  the  dauffhter  o^  a  Polish 
General  In  1803,  in  whidi  yeaf  he  abo  bcfteme  a 
member  of  the  TonktinBtler*S6oietiit.  He  fesenh- 
bled  his  brother  both  in  talent  and  disposition, 
and,  like  him,  waa  several  timea  dismisbed.  and 
taketl  on  again  with  increased  salary.  In  1830 
he  became  leader  of  the  band,  and  died  at  Bfsen- 
stkdt  June  I3,  1834.  [O.F.P.] 

tOMKINS.  A  family  which,  !h  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  produced  many  good  musicians. 

Bev.  THOHASTOitKiKd  was  <£ant6r  and  mlhoi' 
canon  of  Gloucetter  Cathedr&l  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  contributed  to  *Th6  I 
triumphes  of  Oriana,*  1606,  the  madrigal  "the 
ftttines  and  satiito  tripping,*  commonly  attributed 
tb  his  mote  oeleblrated  son  and  nAinesake» 

JbHN  TokKiHs,  Mtts.  Bac,  <^lie  of  his  steV,  wab 
probably  a  chorist^  dfOlMiMstiirOathedittl.  He 
afterw«rds  beenm4  a  lobular  ef  King'a  Oullege, 
Cambridge,  of  which  in  1O06  hn  WM  appointed  1 
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eiganiat.  He  resigned  in  i6s s  npon  being  cfaoaen 
ocganist  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1635  he  waa 
appointed  gentlenHMi  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  *  for  the  next  place  of  an  organist  there/ 
and  in  1635  became  Gospeller.  £U  died  Sepk 
37>  1638^  and  waa  buried  at  St.  Paul's.  Some 
anthema  by  him  are  eontained  in  Barnard's  MS^ 
edleotion.  His  son«  BoBiBT,  waa  in  1641  one  of 
the  EJng's  muaioiana. 

THOKAB  ToKKim,  Mus.  Bao.,  another  son  of 
Tliomaa,  was  a  pupil  of  Byrd,  and  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  11,  1607.  He  soon  afterwards  be* 
eame  oiganist  of  Woroester  Cathedrals  On  Aug^ 
3,  i6si,  he  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  orgamsta 
of  the  Oiapel  Royal  upon  the  death  of  Edmond 
Hooper.  In  z 68 3  he  published 'Songs  of  3,  4,5 
and  6  parts^'  containing  38  madrigaia  and  an^ 
theraa  of  a  high  degree  ef  exoellenoek  He  died 
in  June^  1656,  and  was  buried  at  Martin  Haas* 
ingtree^  Woroestershire^  A  cdUeotion  of  his 
ehnrch  music,  comprising  5  services  and  68 
anthems,  was  publiiiied  in  1664  under  the  title 
of  'Mosica  Deo  Sacra  k  Eoolesin  Anglicana; 
er,  Musick  dedicated  to  the  Honor  and  Service  of 
God,  and  to  the  Use  of  Cathedral  and  other 
Chnrehes  6f  England,  espeoiaUy  te  the  Chappel 
Royal  of  King  Charles  the  FiiaC  Aseooadim- 
preasion  appeared  in  1668. 

Many  MS3.  of  his  music  are  found  in  the 
Tndway  coUeetion,  at  Ely,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford,  efea 
At  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxford^  there  is  a  volum<i 
written  by  liim  and  Este,  containing,  among  other 
remarkable  things,  the  bass  part  of  a  Service  by 
Tallis  for  5  voices,  otherwise  unknown.  [See 
TALLlBi  vol.  iv.  p.  54  a,] 

GiLin  Tokkihb,  a  third  son,  succeeded  Us 
brother,  John,  as  OEganist  of  King's  College, 
Ctamibridge^  in  1633.  He  afterwards  became 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  whidi  appoint 
ment  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1668. 

KathaitiKi  Tomkivs,  bom  1584,  son  of  a  gen^- 
tleman  of  Northampton,  chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  firam  1596  to  1604,  derk  then 
from  1604  to  1606,  and  uaher  of  the  Collage 
School  fi<otti  1606  to  i6iOk  and  Abbajuji  Tok*- 
KIVB,  chorister  of  the  same  Odl^ge  from  x6xi  ta 
161 7t  wem  probably  memben  of  another  braneh 
i»f  the  same  fomUy.  [W.H.H.] 

TONAL  FUGUE  (Fr.  Pugu$  dn  Ton ;  Germ. 
Eikfadhe  Fuog,  Pv^  d€$  T&ne$),  A  form  of 
Fugtte,  ih  wmch  the  Answer  (Corner),  instead  of 
following  the  Subject  (Dim;)  exactly,  Interval 
for  Interval,  sAx^rffioes  the  closeness  of  its  Imita^ 
tion  to  a  more  important  necessity — ^that  of  exact 
C6nfbnnity  with  Uie  niganic  constitutioii  of  th« 
Mode  in  which  it  is  written  t  in  other  word*,  t6 
the  Tottalitv  of  its  Scale.    [SeeSoBJKA.] 

This  de&hitlim,  how«ver,  though  sufficient 
to  distingnish  a  Tonal  Fugue  fhim  a  Real  on^ 
t>f  the  same  period  and  fbiin,  giv«s  no  idea  wlmi* 
ev^  of  the  Mweeping  revolution  which  followed 
tha  substitution  of  the  later  for  the  eariier 
method.  A  technical  history  of  this  revolntiim, 
though  fluting  to  more  than  a  sketch  tof  ^e 
phaaes  weugh  which  it  passed,  between  the 
death  of  Palestrina  and  the  maturity  of  Haod«l 
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and  SebMtian  BacH,  would  fill  a  toIuiMw  We 
caa  here  only  giye  the  ultimate  results  of  the 
movement ;  pausing  first  to  deeoribe  the  position 
from  which  the  earliest  modem  Fuguistft  took 
their  departure. 

The  Real  Fugue  of  the  Polyphonie  Composers, 
as  perfected  in  the  i6th  century,  was  of  two 
kinds — Limited,  and  Unlimited.  With  the 
Limited  form^now  called  Canon — we  have,  here, 
no  oo&cem.^  The  Unlimited  Real  Fugue  started 
with  a  very  sh<»t  Subject^  adapted  to  tiie  opening 
phrase  of  the  verbal  tezt---for  it  was  always  vocal 
— and  this  was  repeated  note  fcnr  note  in  the 
Answer,  but  only  for  a  very  short  distance.  The 
Answer  always  began  before  the  end  of  the  Sub- 
ject; but»  after  the  exact  Imitation  carried  on 
through  ihe  first  few  notes,  the  part  in  whidi  it 
appeued  became  'free,'  and  p^)ceeded  whither 
it  would.  The  Imitation  took  place  generally  in 
the  Fifth  above  or  the  Fourth  below ;  sometimes 
in  the  Fourth  above,  oar  Fifth  below,  or  in  the 
Octave ;  rarely,  in  Unlimited  Real  Fugue,  in  any 
less  natural  Interval  than  these.  There  was  no 
Counter-Subject ;  and,  whenever  a  new  verbal 
phrase  appeared  in  the  text,  a  new  musical  phrase 
was  adapted  te  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  Second  Sub- 
ject. But  it  was  neither  necessary  that  the  open- 
ing Subject  should  be  heard  simultaneously  with 
the  later  ones ;  nor,  t^t  it  shotild  ireappear,  after 
a  later  one  had  been  introduced.  IiMleed,  the 
cases  in  which  these  two  conditions — both  indis- 
pensable, in  a  modem  Fugue — ^were  observed, 
erven  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  so  rare,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  infringements  of  a 
very  strict  rule. 

The  form  we  have  here  described  was  brought 
to  absolute  perfection  in  the  so-called  'School  of 
Palestrina,'  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  departure  firom  it — rendered  ineviUble 
by  the  substitution  of  the  modem  Scale  ibr  the 
older  Tonalities^^oonsiBted  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  Answer  to  the  newer  law,  in  place  of  its 
•ubjugatioB,  by  aid  of  the  Hexaehord,  to  the 
Bcdesiastical  Modes.  [See  Hezaohobd.]  The 
change  was  cradaL  But  it  was  manifest  that 
matteia  eovld  mot  rest  here.  No  sooner  was  the 
transfomiatioii  of  the  Answer  recognised  as  an 
unavoidable  necessity,  than  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Fugue  was  revdutioliised.  In  ordsr  to 
make  iIm  modifications  through  which  it  passed 
intelligible,  we  must  fint  oonsider  the  change 
in  the  Answer,  and  then  that  which  took  place 
in  the  oonstraction  of  the  Fugue  founded  upon 
it— the  modem  Tonal  Fugue. 

The  elemento  which  enter  into  the  compositioo 
of  this  noble  Art-form  are  of  two  classes;  the  one, 
oomprisiag  materials  essential  to  ite  existenoe ; 
the  other  consisting  of  aooenories  only.  The  es- 
sential elemento  are  (i)  The  Subject,  (a)  The 
An8wer,(K)TheCouiiter^nbject«(4)The  Codetta. 
(5)  Hie  Free  Part»  (fi)  The  St^sode,  (7)  The 

1  ItMM  iflio  vlih  to  trMe  the  nMOen  batuMii  U*  tuo  «0I  4o 
«^  to  MMytiM 'ItaHt  Ononloik*  tSlMd  bf  lA  «ii«.  Mi  k»  Mb 
MCfibvlad  to  FilMtriini>  or  Um  'Warn  OMOntaft'  of  Fio.  ddo  tf 
iiil»  with  PftlMtrii»*t  ■  WiM  ad  rugam ' ;  taklnf  the  ti»o  flnt-Mmod 

«r  liMWiii.  ttA  fthi  tuia  or  UttUmtM  bmi 
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Stretto,  and  (8)  The  Pedal-Point,  or  Organ-Point. 
The  accessories  are.  Inversions  of  all  kinds,  in 
Double,  Triple,  or  Quadruple  Counterpoint^ 
Imitotions  of  all  kinds,  and  in  aU  possible  Inter> 
vals,  treated  in  Direct,  Contrary,  or  Retrograde 
Motion,  in  Augmentation,  or  Diminution ;  Modu- 
lations ;  Canonic  passages ;  and  other  devices  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Among  the  esMntial  elements,  the  first  place 
is,  of  course,  accorded  to  the  Subject;  which 
is  not  merely  the  Theme  upon  which  the  Com- 
position Is  foraied,  but  is  nothing  less  than  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  Fugue,  which  must  coikain 
alMolutoly  nothing  that  is  not  either  directly 
derived  from,  or  at  leaat  more  or  less  naturally 
suggested  by  it. 

^e  qualities  necessary  for  a  good  Subject  are 
both  numeitms  and  important.  Chembini  has 
been  laughed  at  for  innnming  his  readers  that 
'  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue  ought  neither  to  be  too 
l<mg,  nor  too  short* :  but^  the  araaarent  Hibernian- 
ism  veils  a  valuable  piece  of  advice.  The  great 
point  is,  that  the  Subject  should  be  oompleto 
enough  to  serve  as  the  text  of  the  discourse^ 
without  becoming  wearisome  by  repetition.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  made  to  consist  of 
two  members^  strongly  contrasted  together,  and 
adapted  for  separate  treatment;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing Subject,  by  Telemann,  in  which  the  first 
memW  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  the  Fogue^  while 
the  seoond  provides  perpetual  animation. 

I   First  ]f«niber.  j    |     fieoond  Member.     1 
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Sometimes  the  oonstraction  of  the  Subject  Is 
homogeneous,  as  in  the  following  by  Kimberger ; 
and  &e  contrast  is  then  produced  by  means  of 
varied  Counterpoint. 


;^^^|>  .rr^  i^'^T'^H^'^ypFi 
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Many  very  fine  Subjects — perhaps,  the  finest 
of  all — combine  both  qualities ;  affording  suffi- 
cient variety  of  figure  when  they  appear  in  com- 
plete form ;  and,  when  separated  into  fragmenta, 
serving  all  necessary  purposes,  for  Spisodes^ 
Strettiy  eto.,  as  in  the  foliowing  examples^' 

PaasooBALDr. 


gjf^LfCJ..    &fl'ltf^pf 


'Preterve  him  for  the  glory  of  Thj 


HilWDSU 
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Fiem  llie  Soaala  la  A.      Panma  MAaran. 

^.^^^^<J^^^pigf3|cJ^^eJf 
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Sometimes^  the  introduction  of  »  Sequence,  or 

the  figure  called  Rosalia,  affords  opportunities 

for  very  effective  treatment. 

Rbbrlik, 


Sebastian  Bach  oonntantly  made  use  of  this 
device  in  his  Pedal  Fugues,  the  Subjects  of 
which  are  among  the  longest  on  record.  There 
are  few  Subjects  in  which  this  peculiarity  is 
cnrried  to  greater  excess  than  in  that  of  his 
Pedal-Fugue  in  £  Major. 


^nJ^J7]]irrrrSF^Ef-^ 


Very  diffisrent  from  these  are  the  Subjects 
•designed  by  learned  GontrapuntiBts  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  of  complicated  devices.  These  ara 
short,  massive,  characterised  by  extremely  con- 
cordant Intervals,  and  built  upon  a  very  simple 
rhythmic  foundation.  Two  fine  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  Bach*s '  Art  of  Fugue  *;  and  the  'Et 
vitam'  of  Cherubini*s  '  Credo '  in  G  for  8  voices. 

J.  B.  Bach. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  Subject  is  the 
Answer;  which,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Subject  itself,  presented  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  Tonal  Answer  must  accommodate  itself, 
not  to  the  Intervals  of  the  Subject,  but,  to  the 
oi^anic  constitution  of  the  Scale,  llie  essence  of 
this  accommodation  consists  in  answeringtheTonic 
by  the  Dominant,  and  the  Dominant  by  the  Tonic : 
not  in  every  unimportant  member  of  the  Subject — 
for  this  would  neither  be  possible  nor  desirable 
— but  in  its  more  prominent  divisions.  Thp  first 
thing  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  place  at  which 
the  change  firom  Real  to  Tonal  Imitation  must 
be  introduced.  For  this  process  there  are  cer- 
tain  laws.    The  most  important  are— 

(i)  When  the  Tonic  appears  in  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Subject,  it  must  be  answered  by 
the  Dominant ;  all  prominent  exhibitions  of  the 
Dominant  being  answered  in  like  manner  by  the 
Tonic.  The  most  prominent  poHitions  posdble 
are  those  in  which  the  Tonic  passes  directly  to  the 
Dominant,  or  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic,  without 
the  interpolation  of  any  other  note  between  the 
two;  and,  in  these  cases,  the  rule  is  absolute. 
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(3)  When  the  Tonic  and  Dominant  appear  in 
leas  prominent  positions,  the  extent  to  which 
Rule  I  can  be  observed  must  be  decided  by  the 
Composer's  musical  instinct.  Beginners,  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  this  faculty,  must  carefnlly 
observe  the  places  in  which  the  Tonic  and  Do- 
minant occur ;  and,  in  approaching  or  quitting 
those  notes,  must  treat  them  as  fixed  points  to 
which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  general  contour 
of  the  passage  should  accommodate  itself. 


(a)  Domlnuii,  annrersd  bjTonle.  at  <o). 

(h)  Dominant,  aaswarad  by  Sopotonle.  at  W. 

(3)  The  observance  of  Rules  i  and  2  will 
ensure  compliance  with  the  next,  which  orrlains 
that  all  passages  formed  on  a  Tonic  Harmony,  in 
the  Subject,  shall  be  formed  upon  a  Dominant 
Harmony  in  the  Answer,  and  vice  verad. 

Subject.  Answer. 
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Tonio 
Harmony, 


Dominant 
HamuMij. 


Domlmmt 
Bsrmonj. 


Tonic '^' 
Humoojr. 


(4)  The  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  of  the  Scale 
should  be  answered  by  the  Thirrl,  FourtJi,  and 
Sixth  of  the  Dominant,  respectively. 

Sabjed 
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<a}  Sixth  of  Toole.   <fr)  Thlid  oTTonle.   (0)  fbnrth  ofToiila 
(4)  Sixth  of  Dominant  («)  Third  of  DomlnaDt. 
(/)  Fourth  of  Domlnaiit. 

(5)  The  Interval  of  the  Diminished  Seventh, 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  should  be  an- 
swered by  a  Diminished  Seventh. 


Sal^ect. 


Answer. 
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Answer. 
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(6)  As  a  general  rule,  all  Sevenths  should  be 
answered  by  Sevenths ;  but  a  Minor  Seventh, 
ascending  from  the  Dominant^  is  frequently  an- 
swered by  an  ascending  Octave ;  in  which  case, 
its  subsequent  descent  will  ensure  conformity  with 
Rule  4,  by  making  the  Third  of  the  Dominant 
answer  the  Third  of  the  Tonic. 
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(7)  The  most  difficult  note  of  the  Scale  to 
answer  is  the  Supertonic.  It  is  firequently  ne- 
cessary to  reply  to  this  by  the  Dominant ;  and 
when  the  Tonic  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  Supertonic,  in  the  Subject,  it  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  reiterate^  in  the  Answer,  a  note, 
which,  in  the  original  idea»  was  represented  by 
two  distinct  Intervals ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
answer,  by  two  different  Intervals,  a  note  which, 
in  the  Subject,  was  struck  twice.  The  best  safe- 
^ard  is  careful  attention  to  Kule  3,  neglect  of 
which  will  always  throw  the  whole  Fugue  out 
of  gear. 


change  of  a  single  note.  In  this  case,  a  per- 
fectly natural  reply  is  produced,  by  making  the 
Answer  proceed  to  its  second  note  by  the  ascent 
'  of  a  Minor  Third,  instead  of  a  Minor  Second, 
AS  in  the  Subject — i,e.  by  observing  Bule  4,  with 
regard  to  the  Sixth  of  the  Tonic. 

Sabjeol. 


Bnbjeet. 


Answer. 


•J     te)     A)  M     tOi 


(«)     (d) 


I 


<•)  Italo,  UMiPtfed  by  nomlnant.  at  (eX 

(b)  Bopertonio,  aacwtnil  by  Domljiaat,  At  tfX 

Simple  as  are  the  foregoing  Rules,  great  judg- 
ment is  neceeaary  in  applying  them.  Of  aU  the 
qualities  needed  in  a  good  Tonal  Subject,  that  of 
suggesting  a  natural  and  logical  Tonal  Answer 
is  &e  most  indispensable.  But  some  Subjects 
are  so  difficult  to  manage  that  nothing  but  the 
jn<fight  of  genius  can  nvike  the  oonnection  between 
the  two  sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its  recogni- 
tion. The  Answer  is  nothing  more  than  the  pure 
iSabject,  presented  under  another  aspect:  and, 
unless  its  effect  shall  exactly  correspond  with 
that  produced  by  the  Subject  itself,  it  is  a  bad 
answer,  and  the  Fugue  in  which  it  appears  a 
bad  Fugue.  A  painter  may  introduce  into  his 
picture  two  horses,  one  crossing  the  foreground, 
exactly  in  front  of  the  spectator,  and  the  other 
in  sucli  a  position  that  its  figure  can  only  be 
truly  represented  by  much  foreshortening.  An 
ignorant  observer  might  believe  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  animals  were  entirely 
different ;  but  they  are  not.  True,  their  actual 
measurements  differ;  yet»  if  they  be  correctly 
drawn,  we  shall  recognise  them  as  a  weU- 
matched  pair.  The  Subject  and  its  Answer 
offer  a  parallel  case.  Their  measurement  (by 
Intervals)  ia  different,  because  they  are  placed 
in  a  different  aspect;  yet,  they  must  be  so  ar- 
janged  as  to  produce  an  exactly  similar  effect. 
We  have  shown  the  principle  upon  which  the 
arrangement  is  based  to  be  simply  that  of  an- 
swering the  Tonic  by  the  Dominant,  and  the 
Dominant  by  the  Tmiic,  whenever  these  two 
notes  follow  each  other  in  direct  suooession; 
with  the  farther  proviso,  that  all  passages  of 
Melody  fonned  upon  the  Tonio  Harmony  ahikll 
be  represented  hy  passages  formed  upon  the 
Dominant  Harmony,  and  vtcs  vend.  Still,  great 
difficulties  arise,  when  the  two  characteristio 
notes -do  not  succeed  each  other  directly,  or, 
when  the  Harmonies  are  not  indicated  with 
inevitable  deamess.  The  Subject  of  Handel's 
Chorus,  'Tremble,  guilt,*  shows  how  the  whole 
swing  of  the  Answer  sometimes  depends  on  the 
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The  Great  Masters  frequently  answered  their 
Subjects  in  Contrary  Motion,  giving  rise  to 
an  apparently  new  Theme,  described  as  the  In- 
verted Subject  (Invenio ;  Bivolta,  Sivolzimento; 
Umkehrung),  This  device  is  usually  employed 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  Composition,  after 
the  Subject  has  been  discussed  in  its  original 
form :  but  some  Masters  bring  in  the  Inverted 
Answer  at  once.  This  was  a  favourite  device 
with  Handel,  whose  Inverted  Answers  are  so 
natural,  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  regular  ones. 
The  following  example  is  from  &erubini*s 
*  Credo '  already  mentioned. 

Salijeet. 


«/Xtvltua. 


Invenion ;  or  Answer  in  Contrary  Motion. 


;f.\j.J,J^.Tf^r^ 
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Another  method  of  answering  is  by  Diminn- 
tion,  in  which  each  note  in  the  Answer  is  made 
half  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject  This, 
when  cleverly  done,  produces  the  effect  of  a  new 
Subject,  and  adds  immensely  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Fugue;  as  in  Bach*s  Fugue  in  £,  No.  33  of 
the  XLVIII,  bars  26-30 ;  in  the  Fugue  in  C$ 
minor.  No.  27  of  the  same  set ;  and.  most  espe- 
cially, in  Handel's  Chorus^  *  Let  all  the  Angels.* 


Answer,  bj  >di] 

Allied  to  this,  though  in  the  opposite  direer 
tion,  is  a  highly  effective  form  of  treatment  by 
Augmentation,  in  which  each  note  in  the  An* 
swer  is  twice  the  length  of  that  in  the  Subject, 
or  in  Double  Augmentation,  four  times  its  length. 
The  object  of  this  is,  to  give  weight  to  massive 
passages,  in  which  the  lengthened  notes  preduoe 
the  effect  of  a  Canio  fermo.    See  Baoh*s  Fugue 

I  Th* '  Aiifwsr  *1wra  might  with  equal  pro|>f1ely  be  eonildarad  as  ttM 
*8al4«ei'{  la  which  «m« Um utirar  woul4  be  tif  AosiiMntatlOB. 
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in  D$  minor,  no.  8,  in  the  XLVIII,  «nd  niAny 
olher  celebrated  instMices. 
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attract. 
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By  thoM  and  ainular  expedients,  the  one  Sub- 
ject ie  made  to  produce  the  «ffect  of  several  new 
ones ;  though  the  new  MoUvo  is  simply  a  modified 
form  of  the  original. 

But  a. good  Subject  must  not  only  suggest  a 
good  Answer :  it  must  also  suggest  one  or  more 
subsidiary  Themes  so  constructed  as  to  move 
against  it,  in  Double  Counterpoint,  as  often  as  it 
may  appear.^  These  seoondaiy  Themes  are  called 
Counter -Subjects  {Contra- Subfeeium;  Contror 
I'emai  Contra-tubjelkiCoiUre-it^et),  The  Counter- 
Subject  or  Counter-Subjects^  however  numerous 
they  may  be,  must  not  only  move  in  Double 
Counterpoint  with  the  Subject,  but  all  must  be 
capable  of  moving  together,  in  Triple,  Quadruple^ 
or  Quintuple  Counteipoint,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Moreover,  after  the  Subjeothas  once  been  proposed, 
it  must  nevermore  be  heard,  except  in  company 
with  at  least  one  of  its  Counter*Subjects.  The 
Counter-Sulnects 'usually  appear,  one  by  one,  as 
the  Fugue  develops ;  as  in  £ach*B  Fugue  in  C$ 
Minor — No.  4  of  the  XLVIII.  Less  frequently, 
one,  two,  or  even  three  Counter-Subjects  appear 
with  the  Subject,  when  first  proposed,  the  Com- 
position leading  ofif,  in  two,  three,  or  four  Parts, 
at  once.  It  was  an  old  custom,  in  these  cases, 
to  describe  the  Fugue  as  written  upon  two, 
three,  or  four  Subjects.  These  names  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  applied  eyen  to 
Fugues  in  which  the  CounterSubjeots  do  not 
appear  until  the  middle  of  the  Composition, 
or  even  later.  For  instance,  in  Weuey  and 
Horn's  edition  of  Bach's  KLVIII,  the  Fugue 
in  C$  minor  is  called  a  '  Fugue  on  3  Subjects,* 
although  the  real  Subject  starts  quite  alone, 
the  entrance  of  the  first  Counter-Subject  taking 
place  at  bar  35,  and  that  of  the  second  at  bar 
49.  Cherubini  very  justly  condemns  this  no- 
menclature, even  when  the  Subject  and  Counter- 
Subjects  begin  together.  'A  Fugue,*  he  says, 
'neither  can  nor  ought  to  have  more  than  one 
principal  Subject  for  its  exposition.  AU  that 
aocompanies  Uds  Subject  is  but  accessory,  and 
neither  cab  nor  oujg^t  to  bear  any  other 
name  than  that  of  Counter-Subject.  A  Fugue 
which  is  called  a  Fugue  on  two  Subjects,  ought 
to  be  called  a  Fugue  on  one  Subject,  with  one 
Counter^ubject,*  etc.  etc.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  nomenclature  thns  recommended  should 
be  adopted :  but  there  is  no  oljection  to  the 
tottns  Single  and  Double  Fugue,  at  applied 
respectively  to  Fugues  in  whi<£  the  principal 
Ojunter-Subjeot  appears  after  or  simultaneously 
with  the  Subject;  for,  when  the  two  Motivi 
b^n  together,  the  tem  *I>o«U0*  ii  surely 
not  out  of  place.    When  two  Counter-Subjects 
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begin  together  with  the  Subject,  the  Fugue  may 
Curly  be  called  Triple ;  when  three  begin  with  it, 
it  may  be  called  Quadruple  ;  the  number  d  pos- 
sible Counter-Subjects  being  only  limited  by  that 
of  the  Parts,  with,  of  oour8e,tbe  necessary  reserva- 
tion of  one  Part  for  the  Subject.  A  Septuple 
Fugue,  therefore,  is  a  Fugue  in  seven  Parts, 
written  upon  a  Subject,  and  six  Counter^ubjects, 
all  banning  together. 

The  Old  Masters  never  introduced  a  Counter* 
Subject  into  their  Real  Fugues.  Each  Part>  after 
it  had  replied  to  the  Subject,  was  free  to  move 
whereyer  it  plessed,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Subject  in  another  Part.  But  thn  is  not  the  case 
In  the  modem  Tonal  Fugue.  Wherever  the 
Subject  appears,  one  Part,  at  least,  must  aooom« 
pany  it  with  a  Counter-Subject ;  and  those  Parts 
only  which  have  already  perfonned  this  duty 
beocMne  free — that  is  to  say,  are  permitted,  (or 
the  moment,  to  fill  up  the  Harmony  by  unfettered 
Countorpoint. 

When  the  Subject  and  Counter^ubject  start 
together,  the  Theme  b  called  a  Double-Subject ; 
as  in  the  last  Chorus  of  Handel's  'Triumph  of 
Hme  and  Truths*  based  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Organ  Concerto  of  which  it  originally  *  formed  the 
concluding  Movement;  in  the  '  Chiiste*  of  Mo- 
aart's  Requiem ;  and  in  the  following  from  Haydn's 
'Creation.' 
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It  ii  very  Important  that  the  Subject  and 
Counter-Subject  should  move  in  different  figures. 
A  Subject  in  long-susteined  notes  will  frequently 
stand  out  in  quite  a  new  aspect,  when  contrasted 
with  a  Counter-Subject  in  Quavers  or  Semi- 
quavers. In  Choral  Fugues  the  character  of 
the  Counter-Subject  b  usually  suggested  by  a 
change  in  the  feeing  of  the  words.  For  instance, 
the  words  of  the  Qioms,  *  Let  old  Tlmotheus,' 
in  'Alexander's  Feast,*  consbt  of  four  lines  of 
Poetry  each  sung  to  a  separate  Motive. 

In  order  that  the  Subject  may  be  more  natuilblly 
connected  with  its  first  Counter-Subject,  It  is 
common  to  join  the  two  by  a  Codette  (Fr. 
Queue;  Germ.  Nacheah),  wmch  facilitetes  thfe 
entrance  of  the  Answer,  by  carrying  the  leading 
Part  to  a  note  in  harmonious  oontinulty  with  it. 
ThefollowingCodettabfrom  the  celebrated Fugne 
called  « The  Cat's  Fugue,'  by  D.  Scarlatti. 
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Tbe  ikltemation  of  the  Subject  with  the  An- 
swer-—oalled  its  JE&eperouerion  (Lat.  Repereumo) 
Ital.  JUpercumone  ;  Gtonn.  WiedarsMig) — ie 
goremed  by  necesBary,  thoagh  somewhAt  elastic 
laws.  Albrechtiiberger  gives  twenty-four  dififerent 
schemes  for  a  Fugue  in  four  Parts  only,  showing 
the  various  order  in  which  the  Voices  may  oon- 
siatently  enter,  one  after  the  other.  The  great 
desideratum  is,  that  the  Answer  should  follow  the 
Subject,  directly ;  and  be  followed,  in  its  turn, 
by  an  immediate  repetition  of  the  Subject^  in 
•ome  other  Part:  the  process  being  continued^ 
until  all  the  Parts  have  entered,  in  turn,  with 
Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  alternately,  and 
thus  become  entitled  to  oontinue,  for  a  time^ 
as  Free  Parts.  But  the  regularity  of  this  alter* 
nation  is  not  always  possibie,  in  Choral  Fugues, 
the  management  of  which  must  necessarily  con- 
form to  Uie  compass  of  the  Voices  employed. 
For  ittftance,  in  Brahms*^  '  Deutsche  Requiem,* 
there  ate  two  Subjects,  each  embracing  a  range 
of  no  less  than  eleven  notes — a  fatal  hindrance 
to  orthodox  fugal  management. 

When  the  Subject  has  been  thus  clearly  set 
IbHh,  so  as  to  ibnn  what  is  called  the  Exposition 
of  the  Fugue^  the  order  of  its  Repercussion  may 
be  reversed ;  the  Answer  being  assigned  to  the 
Parts  which  began  with  the  Subject,  and  via 
vend:  alter  which  the  Fugue  may  modulate  at 
pleasure.  But»  in  common  language,  the  term 
Subject  is  always  applied,  whether  accurately  or 
not,  to  the  transposed  llieroe,  even  though  It 
may  appear  in  the  aspect  proper  to  the  Answer. 

As  the  Fugue  proceeds,  the  alternation  of 
Subject  and  Answer  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  Eoisodes  (Ital.  Andtmenti;  Fr.  DiverHtH- 
menu),  founded  on  ihigments  of  the  Subject,  or 
its  Couflter-Snbjeots,  broken  up,  in  the  manner 
explained  on  page  135 ;  on  fragments  of  contra- 
puntal passages,  alread^  presented,  or  on  passages 
naturslly  tuggested  by  these^  Great  freedom  is 
permitted  in  these  accessory  sections  of  the  Fugue, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  almost  all  the 
Parts  wm  be  considered  as  F^ee,  to  a  oeriain 
extent.  Heverthdess^  the  great  Fugnists  are 
always  most  careful  to  intrc^uoe  no  iirelevant 
Idea  into  their  Compositions ;  and  every  idea  not 
naitnraUy  iuggested  by  the  Subject,  or  by  the  6on- 
tnpuntal  matter  with  which  it  Is  treated,  must 
■eoMffily  be  irrelevant.  It  Is  indeed  neither 
possible  nor  desirable,  that  every  Pari  should  be 
eontinubosly  oceupied  by  the  Subject.  When  it 
liaa  proposed  this,  or  the  Answer*  or  one  ^  the 
Ooutttef^ntje6ts  deduced  from  them,  it  mat 
ivooeed  in  Single  or  DonUe  Oouttte(p<^nt  with 
tome  other  Pan.  But,  after  k  long  resft^  it 
Inust  always  k«^nter  with  the  Subject,  or  a 
Odonter-SubjeM  ^  «r,  at  leasl,  with  a  ootttn^ 
pontal  fragment  iritfa  which  6ne  of  the  other  of 
them  has  been  pfevioMly  aoaomplHiied*  and  which 


may,  therefore,  be  Ihirly  said  to  have  been  sug«> 
gestedbythe  Subject,  in  the  first  instance.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  even  the  Episodes  introduced  into 
a  really  good  Fugue  form  consistent  elements  of 
the  argument  it  tets  forth.  In  no  Fugue  of  tb4 
highest  order  Is  a  Part  ever  permitt^  to  enter» 
without  having  something  Important  to  say. 

After  the  Exposition  has  been  fully  canied 
out,  either  witii  or  without  the  introductiun  of 
Episodes,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Fugue 
depends  more  on  the  imagination  of  the  Com- 
poser than  on  any  rery  stijngent  rule  of  construo- 
tion;  though  the  great  Fuguists  have  always 
arranged  their  plans  In  aooordanoe  with  certain 
well-reoognlsed  devices,  which  are  universally 
regarded  as  common  property,  even  when  trsoe- 
able  to  known  Masters.  And  here  it  is  that 
tiie  ingenious  DeTices  (Fr.  Artifieet ;  Germ.  Kwn- 
eideien)  described  at  page  155  as  accessory  ele« 
ments  of  the  Fugue,  are  first  seriously  called 
into  play.  The  Composer  may  modulate  at 
will,  though  only  to  the  Attend«ait  Keys  dT  the 
Scale  in  which  his  Subject  stands.  He  may 
present  his  Subject,  or  Ck>unter-Subject,  upside- 
down — i,  e.  Inverted  by  Contrary  Motion  ;  er 
backwards,  in  'Imitatio  eancrizans*;  or,  'Per 
reote  et  retro  '—half  running  one  way,  and  hslf 
the  other ;  or,  by  single  or  double  Augmentation, 
in  Botes  twice,  or  fbur  times,  as  long  as  those  in 
the  original ;  or  by  Diminution,  in  notes  half  the 
length.  Or,  he  may  intreduoe  a  new  Counter* 
Subject,  or  even  a  CmUo  fermo.  In  short,  he 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  any  way  most  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  provided  only  that  he  never 
forgets  his  Subject.  The  only  thing  to  be  de* 
sired  Is.  that  the  Artffioes  shoidd  be  well  chosen : 
not  only  suggested  by  the  Subject^  but  in  dose 
accordance  with  its  character  and  meaning.  It 
Is  quite  poasible  to  introduce  too  many  De* 
▼ices;  and  the  Fugue  then  becomes  a  mere 
dry  ekbibition  of  leMning  and  ingenuity.  But 
the  Great  Masters  never  fall  into  this  error. 
Being  themselves  intensely  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  work,  they  never  Adl  to  interest  the 
listener.  Among  the  meet  elaboiale  Fugues  on 
record  are  those  in  Sebastian  Bach's  'Art  of 
Fugue^*  in  which  the  Subject  given  on  page  ijA 
is  treated  with  truly  marvellous  ingenuity  and 
erudition.  Tet,  even  these  are  in  some  nspeots 
surpassed  by  the  '  Et  vitani  ventnri,'  which  fomu 
the  conclusion  of  Cherubini'fe  Credo,  Alia  Cap* 
pdia,  for  eight  Voices,  In  Double  Choirv  with 
a  Thorough-Bass.  The  Subject  (quoted  on  page 
136)  is  devek>ped  by  the  aid  of  five  distinct 
Counter^ubjects^  thrse  of  which  enter  simul- 
tancously  with  the  Subject  itself;  tbe  l^rst  after 
k  Minim-rest ;  the  Second  after  three  Minimst 
the  Thkd  after  two  ban :  the  Subject  itself  oo« 
oupying  three  bars  and  one  note  of  AUm  Breee 
Time.  It  maytberefore  justiy  be  eaUed  a  Quad** 
ru(de  Fugue.  l%etworemainingCounter-Subjeets 
enter  al  the  fifth  and  sixth  bus,  respectively ; 
and,  becsnise  the  first  proposal  of  the  Suljeot 
comes  to  an  end  befors  their  appeaimnca,  Cbem* 
bini,  though  giving  them  the  title  of  Oountsr^ 
Subjects,  does  not  number  them«  as  he  did  the 
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first  three,  but  calls  one  Vautrt;  and  the  other  U 
tiouveau  contre-9t{J€t.  The  Artifices  begin  at  the 
fourth  bar,  with  an  Imitation  of  Uie  Third 
Govnter-Subjeot  in  the  Uniflon,  and  continue 
thence  to  the  end  of  Che  Fugae,  which  em- 
bodies 343  bars  of  the  finest  oontrapuntal  writing 
to  be  found  within  the  entire  range  of  modern 
Music. 

When  the  capabilities  of  the  Subject  hav« 
been  demonstrated,  and  its  various  Counter-Sub- 
jects discussed,  it  is  time  to  bind  the  various 
members  of  the  Fugue  more  closely  together,  in 
the  form  of  a  Stretto^  (Lat.  Eettrictio;  ItaL 
Stretto,  JUntretto ;  Germ.  Engftthrung ;  Fr.  Sap- 
proehment),  or  passage  in  which  ^e  Subject, 
Answer,  and  Countei>Sul:geots,  are  woven  to- 
gether, as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to  bind  the 
whole  into  a  knot.  Aptitude  for  the  formation 
of  an  artful  Stretto  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able qualities  in  a  good  Fugal  Subject.  Some 
Subjects  will  weave  together,  with  marvellous 
ductility,  at  several  different  distances.  Others 
can  with  difficulty  be  tortured  into  any  kind  of 
Stretto  at  all.  Sebastian  Bach's  power  of  inter- 
twining his  Subject  and  Counter-Subjects  seems 
little  short  of  miraouloua.  The  first  Fugue  of 
the  XL VIII,  in  C  major,  contains  seven  cUistinot 
Stretti,  all  differently  treated,  and  all  remark* 
able  for  the  closeness  of  their  involutions.  Yet, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Subject  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  it  capaUe  of  any  very  extra- 
ordinary treatment.  The  secret  Ues  rather  in 
Bach's  power  over  it.  He  just  chose  a  few  simple 
Intervals,  which  would  work  well  together ;  and, 
this  done,  his  Subject  became  his  slave.  Almost 
all  other  Fugues  contain  a  certain  number  of 
Episodes  ;  but  here  there  is  no  £pisode  at  all : 
not  one  single  bar  in  which  the  Subject,  or  some 
portion  of  it,  does  not  appear.  Yet,  one  never 
tires  of  it,  for  a  moment;  though,  as  the  Answer 
is  in  Real  Fugue,  it  presents  no  change  at  all, 
except  that  of  Key,  at  any  of  its  numerous  re- 
eurrenoes.  Some  wonderfolly  dose  Stretti  will 
ako  be  found  in  Bach*s  'Art  of  Fugue*;  in 
HandeFs  'Amen  Chorus*;  in  Cherubini*s  '£t 
vitam,'  already  described ;  in  the  '  £t  vitam '  of 
Sarti's  *  Credo.'  for  eight  Voices*  in  D;  and  in 
many  other  great  Choral  Fugues  by  Masters  of 
the  1 8th  oentury,  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th, 
including  MendelBBohn  and  Spohr.  Some  of 
these  Stretti  are  found  on  a  Dominant,  and 
some  on  a  Tonie  Pedal.  In  all,  the  Subject  is 
made  the  principal  feature  in  the  oontrapuntal 
labyrinth.  The  following  example,  from  the 
'Gloria'cf  Puroell'sEnglish  'Jubilate,*  composed 
for  S.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  is  oxoeptionaUy  in- 
teresting. In  the  first  place,  it  introdnees  a 
new  Subject — a  not  unoonunon  custom  witii 
the  earlier  Fuguists,  when  new  words  were  to 
be  treated — and,  without  pauatng  to  develop 
Its  powers  by  the  usual  process  of  Bepercus- 
sion,  presents  it  in  Stretto  at  once.  Secondly, 
it  gives  the  Answer,  by  Inversion,  with  such 
easy  grace,  that  one  forgets  aU  about  its  inge- 
nuity, though  it  really  blends  the  learning  af 
>  Wnm  wrtojiirn.  to  Mad. 
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Polyphony  with  the  symmetry  of  modem  Form 
in  a  way  which  ought  to  make  us  very  proud  of 
our  great  Master,  and  the  School  of  which  he 
was  so  bright  au  ornament.  For,  when  Puroell's 
'To  Deum*  and  'Jubilate*  were  written,  S^ 
bastian  Bach  was  just  nine  years  old. 
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With  the  Stretto  or  Organ-Point  the  Fugue 
is  generally  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  many 
examples,  by  means  of  a  Plagal  Cadence. 

Having  now  traced  the  course  of  a  folly  de- 
veloped modem  Tonal  Fugue,  from  its  Exposi* 
tion  to  its  final  Chord,  it  remains  only  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  some  well-recognised  ex* 
ceptions  to  the  general  form. 

We  have  said  that  the  modem  Fugue  sprang 
into  existence  through  the  recognition  of  its 
Tonal  Answer,  as  an  inevitable  necessity.  Yet 
there  are  Subjects — ^and  very  good  ones  too — 
which,  admitting  of  no  natural  Tonal  Answer 
at  all,  must  necessarily  be  treated  in  Real  Fugue: 
not  the  old  Real  Fugue,  formed  upon  a  few  slow 
notes  treated  in  dose  Imitation  ;  but,  a  form  of 
Composition  corresponding  with  the  modem  Tonal 
Fugue  in  every  respect  except  its  Tonality.  Such 
a  case  is  Mendelssohn*s  Fugue  in  £  minor  (op.  35, 
no.  I),  in  which  the  Answer  is  the  Subject  ex- 
actly a  fifth  higher. 
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Again,  a  Fugue  is  sometimes  written  upon,  or 
combined  with,  a  Canio  fermo ;  and  the  resulting 
con^tionB  very  nearly  resemble  those  prevailing 
00  board  »  Flag-Shi^  in  the  British  Navy ;  the 
functions  of  the  Subject  being  typified  by  those 
of  the  Captain,  who  commands  the  ship,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Canto  fermo^  by  those  of  th^ 
Admiialt  who  commands  the  Captain.  Some* 
times  the  Subject  is  made  to  resemble  the 
Canto  fermo  very  closely  only  in  notes  of  shorter 
duration ;  sometimes  it  is  so  oonstruoced  as  to 
move  in  Double  Counterpoint  against  it.  In 
nether  case  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  which 
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fa  tlie  real  Subject ;  bnt  uttention  to  the  Expo- 
stion  will  generally  decide  the  point.  Should 
the  Canto  fermo  pass  through  a  regular  Expo- 
stion,  in  the  altemnte  aspects  of  Dux  and 
Comes,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  true 
Subject,  and  the  ostensible  Subject  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  principal  Counter-Subject.  Should 
aay  other  Theme  than  the  Canto  fermo  pass 
through  a  more  or  less  regular  Exposition,  that 
Theme  is  the  true  Subject,  and  the  Canto  fermo 
merely  an  adjunct.  Examples  of  the  first  method 
are  comparatively  rare  in  Music  later  than  the 
1 7th  century.  Instances  of  the  second  will  be 
found  in  Uandel's  '  Utredit  Te  Deum  and  Ju- 
bilate,' 'Hallelujah  Chorus/  *  The  horse  and  his 
nder,'  Funeral,  and  Foundling  Anthems;  and 
in  J.  S.  Bach's  'Choral  Vorspiele.' 

Other  exceptional  forms  are  found  in  the '  Fugue 
of  Imitation,  in  which  the  Answer  is  neither  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  Subject,  nor  necessarily 
confined  to  Imitation  in  any  particular  Interval ; 
the  Fughettay  or  Little  Fugue,  which  terminates 
at  the  close  of  the  Exposition ;  and  the  Fugato, 
or  Pesso  Fugato,  which  is  not  really  a  Fugue, 
but  only  a  piece  written  in  the  style  of  one. 
But  these  forms  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  need  a  detailed  description*  [W.S.R.] 

TONAUTY  is  the  element  of  key,  which  in 
modem  music  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Upon  the  clearness  of  its  definition  the  existence 
of  instrumental  music  in  harmonic  ftirms  of  the 
Sonata  order  depends.  It  is  defined  by  the  con- 
sistent maintenance  for  appreciable  periods  of 
harmonies,  or  passages  of  melody,  which  are 
characteristic  of  individual  keys.  Unless  the 
tonality  is  made  intelligible,  a  work  which  has 
BO  words  becomes  obscure.  Thus  in  the  binary 
6r  duplex  form  of  movement  the  earlier  portion 
must  have  the  tonality  of  the  principal  key  well 
<}efined ;  in  the  portion  which  follows  and  sup- 
plies the  contrast  of  a  new  and  complementary 
key,  the  tonality  of  that  key,  whether  dominant  or 
mediant  or  other  relative,  must  be  equally  dear. 
In  the  development  portion  of  the  movement 
▼arions  keys  succeed  each  other  more  freely, 
but  it  is  still  important  that  each  change  shall 
be  tonally  comprehensible,  and  that  chords  be- 
longing to  distinct  keys  shall  not  be  so  recklessly 
mixed  up  together  as  to  be  undecipherable  by 
Any  process  of  analysis — while  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  movement  the  principal  key  again 
requires  to  be  clearly  insisted  on,  especially  at 
the  condusion,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
dearest  and  most  unmistakeable  impression  of 
the  tonality ;  and  this  is  commonly  done  at  most 
important  points  by  the  use  of  the  simplest  and 
dearest  successions  of  hannony.  Chonls  which 
•re  derived  from  such  roots  as  dominant,  sub- 
dominant,  and  tonic,  define  the  tonality  most 
obvioudy  and  certainly ;  and  popular  dance- 
tunes,  of  all  times,  have  been  generally  based 
Upon  successions  of  such  harmonies.  In  works 
which  are  developed  upon  a  larger  scale  a  much 
greater  variety  of  chords  is  used,  and  even  chords 
belonging  to  dosely  related  keys  are  commonly 
interlaced  without  producing  obscurity^  or  weak* 


ening  the  structural  outlines  of  the  work ;  but 
if  chords  are  dosdy  mixed  up  together  without 
system,  whose  roots  are  only  reterable  to  keys 
which  are  remote  from  one  another,  the  result  is 
to  make  the  abstract  form  of  the  passage  unin- 
telligible. In  dramatic  music,  or  such  munio 
as  depends  for  its  coherence  upon  words,  the 
laws  which  apply  to  pure  instrumental  music 
are  frequently  violated  without  ill  effects,  inaa- 
much  as  the  form  of  art  then  depends  upon 
different  conditions,  and  the  text  may  olten 
successfully  supply  the  solution  for  a  passage 
which  in  pure  instrumentd  music  would  be 
uninteUigible.  [C.H.H.P.] 

TONE,  in  the  sense  of  Quality,  the  French 
ttmhre,  is  distinguished  as  harsh,  mild,  thin, 
full,  hollow,  round,  nasal,  metallic  or  woody; 
Mid  most  persons  agree  in  Hssigning  these  epithets 
to  varieties  of  tone  as  usually  heard.  No  valid 
reason  was  forthcoming  for  the  cause  of  these 
varieties  until  Helmholtz,  in  *Die  Lehre  der 
Tonempfindungen,*  settled  its  physical  basis,  de- 
monstrating and  explaining  it  by  his  theory  of 
tone  sensations.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
great  work  the  why  and  wherefore  of  differences 
of  quality  may  be  learned  by  all  enquirers, 
without  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  mathe^ 
matics ;  and  as  there  are  admirable  translations 
of  Helxnholtz*s  great  work,  in  French  by  M. 
Gu^roult,  and  in  English  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellin, 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
subject  will  find  no  insurmountable  hindrance^ 
to  doing  so. 

If,  as  Helmholtfl  points  out,  the  same  note  is 
sounded  successively  on  a  pianoforte,  a  violin, 
darinet,  oboe  or  trumpet,  or  by  the  human  voice^ 
though  the  pitch  be  the  same  and  the  force  equal, 
the  musical  tone  of  each  is  different  and  may  be 
at  once  recognised  without  sedng  the  instrument 
or  singer.  These  varieties  of  quality  are  infi« 
nitdy  numerous,  and  we  cau  easily  distinguish 
one  voice  from  another  in  singing  or  speaking 
even  by  memoir,  at  distances  of  time  and  space  ; 
and  by  the  delicate  shades  of  quality  in  vowd 
tone  we  percdve  that  each  individual  is  furnished 
with  a  distinct  vocal  instrument.  This  infinite 
gradation  of  tone  is  due  to  the  fact  that  simple 
tones  are  very  rarely  heard,  but  that  in  nearly 
every  musical  sound,  though  accepted  by  the  ear 
as  one  note,  several  notes  are  really  heard  in 
combination,  and  it  is  the  different  relative 
numbers  and  intensities  of  the  notes  combined 
that  cause  the  sensation  of  different  quality.  In 
the  andysis  of  the  combination  the  lowest  tone 
is  called  the  'Prime'  or  * Fundamentd,*  and 
the  higher  ones,  the  'Upper  Partials.*^  The 
running  off  into  upper  partid  tones  is  to  be 
attributed,  as  Mr.  Hermann  Smith  discovered, 
to  the  energy  with  which  the  sounding  medium, 
whatever  it  majr  be,  is  agitated.  The  .^k>lian 
Harp  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  influence  of 
varying  energy.  In  it  severd  strings  are  toned 
to  one  pitch,  but  they  are  not  equally  sub- 
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ttiiited  to  Uie  fotce  of  ihe  wind,  sad  in  conae- 
qaence  we  hear  lower  or  higher  notes  in  oom- 
binations  of  conoord  or  diasonftnoe,  ae  the  atringB 
vibrate  in  longer  or  shorter  sections  doe  to  the 
less  or  greater  power  of  the  wind,  and  its  point 
of  impact  on  the  string.^  The  puliations  known 
as  Beats,  which  may  be  heard  by  tonohing  and 
holding  down  almost  any  key  of  a  pianoforte 
not  recently  toned,  affect  the  ear  by  their  fre- 
quency. If  unapparent  or  neariy  so,  Helmholti 
characterises  the  soond  as  *  oontinuous,'  if  per* 
oeptibly  apparent  as  'dlsoontinuons,*  and  while 
continuity  is  harmonious  and  gratifies  the  ear, 
discontinuity  is  discordant  and  more  or  less 
pains  the  ear  according  to  the  frequency  of  the 
disconnection.  Now  the  prihie  and  upper  partials 
which  in  strinsrs,  narrow  tubes»  reeds  and  the 
human  yoioe  form  a  musical  note,  proceed  in  a 
regular  succession,  the  Arithmetical  Prqgreanon 
of  I,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.  This  succession  may  also 
be  expressed  in  ratios  which  show  by  fractions 
the  vibrating  divisions  of  the  string.  We  express 
the  same  succession  by  Unison,  Octave,  TweliUi, 
Double  Octave,  etc.  Up  to  8,  which  is  the 
Third  Octave  firam  the  Prime  or  Fundamental, 
the  successive  combination  of  these  increasing 
divisions  of  the  string  (or  of  the  air  column)  is 
sufficiently  oontinuous  or  free  frt>m  prominent 
beats  to  satisfy  the  ear  as  harmonious,  but  that 
point  passed,  the  greater  frequency  of  beats 
caused  by  the  inorming  nearness  of  the  suo- 
ceasive  partials  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation 
which  is  extreme  when  a  string  vibrating  in  la 
sections  and  another  vibrating  in  13,  are  sound- 
ing together.  The  reader  miut  take  for  granted 
that  for  simple  tones  the  particles  vibrate  like 
the  bob  of  a  pendulum.  For  compound  tones 
the  form  of  the  vibration  is  very  different.  The 
particular  form  in  any  case  depends  upon  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  partials  or  simple 
tones  of  which  it  is  compounded,  and  uroduces 
the  effect  called  quality  of  tone.  There  is 
another  circumstance  called  'phase,*  depending 
upon  the  points  of  their  vibrations  in  which 
two  partials  coincide^  when  compounded;  this 
alters  the  form  of  vibration  in  the  compound 
tone,  but  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  its 
quality. 

We  have  so  fiv  touched  npon  the  voice,  and 
those  instruments  of  strings,  reeds,  and  nairow 
pipes  which  may  have  a  regular  series  of  hannonie 
proper  tones ;  Uiere  are  however  irregular  causes 
of  musical  or  partially  musical  sound  with  inhar- 
monic proper  tones,  not  following  an  arithmetical 
order  of  sucoearion :  among  these  aie  wide  pipes, 
stretched  membranea  (as  drums),  plates  (as 
gongs),  elastio  rods  (as  toning-forks),  and  the 
various  metal  and  wooden  harmonicas.  The  use 
of  neariy  all  these  varieties  is  in  consequenee 
much  restricted  in  our  modem  Bofopean  musie. 
As  to  Resonance,  any  elastic  body  frtftened  ap  as 
to  be  permitted  to  vibrate  will  have  its  own 
proper  tones,  and  will  respond  sympathetically  to 
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the  Inflnence  of  other  periodic  vibrations,  as  may 
be  commonly  obaerved  with  violina,  pianofortea, 
harpa,  and  other  stringed  instruments,  where 
the  comparatively  iaint  sonnd  of  the  strings  is 
materially  reinforced  by  the  responsive  sound- 
board. 

In  many  wind  instruments  the  phenomena  of 
Harmonics  become  of  the  first  importance.  In 
these  they  are  cansed  by  increase  of  pressure  or 
force  of  blowing;  and,  in  point  of  ikct,  as  each 
higher  note  is  gained  by  the  rejection  of  a  lower 
factor  of  sound,  the  quality  of  each  note  changes 
and  gains  in  brilliancy  as  it  ascends  in  pitch.  In 
stringed  instruments  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  the 
vibrating  string  gently  with  the  finger,  to  damp 
all  those  simple  vibrations  which  have  segmental 
curves  or  loops  at  the  point  touched ;  while  at 
the  apparent  resting-places  firom  vibration  which 
are  odled  nodes,  the  simple  vibrations  meeting 
there  continue  to  sound  with  undiminished  loud- 
ness. The  quality  is  changed  from  the  fuU  sound- 
ing note ;  tiie  vibrating  complex  being  simpler, 
sounds  sweeter  and  purer,  until  in  the  very 
highest  harmonics  the  difference  to  the  ear  be- 
tween string  and  wind  seems  almost  lost.  The 
greater  conidstency  of  metal  assists  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  state  of  vibrating  motion  once  assumed, 
and  from  this  what  we  diaracterise  as  metallic 
tone  is  the  comparatively  stendy  lasting  of  the 
high  upper  partial  tones,  but  with  the  possible 
fault  of  becoming  tinkling.  In  the  less  elastio 
mass  of  wood,  the  upper  partials  rapidly  die 
away.  Unless  this  decreane  be  too  rapid  the  ear 
delights  in  the  greater  prominence  gained  for  the 
prime  and  its  nearer  upper  partials.  If  too  rapid 
we  characterise  the  tone  as  woody. 

In  the  Pianoibrte  we  meet  with  the  readiest 
application  of  the  terms  'metallic '  and  '  woody.' 
Modem  pianos,  where  the  firaming  which  holds 
tiie  strings  and  bears  their  draught  is  of  iro^ 
frequently  have  a  '  metallic '  tone  from  the  higher 
elasticity  of  the  framing,  which  being  metal  does 
not  allow  the  high  upper  partials  of  the  string 
to  die  away  so  soon  as  they  did  in  the  older 
pianos  of  iron  and  wood  or  of  wood  alone,  the 
inferior  elasticity  of  which  permitted  them  to 
become  extinct  sooner  and  the  string  to  pass 
more  quickly  into  longer  segments  of  vibration. 
The  extreme  inflnence  of  metal  may  be  to  main- 
tain a  'ringing'  or  even  a  *  tinkling '  tone ;  from 
the  wood  we  get  a  'dull'  or  'woody'  quality, 
Tliere  are  however  other  conditions  to  be  pre- 
sently referred  to.  To  show  the  strength  of  the 
octave  harmonic  in  a  good  niaaoforte  you  will 
rarely  find  the  tuner  adjust  the  pitch  note  0  (a) 
to  its  corresponding  tuning-fork.  He  prefers  the 
middleO  (6)  an  octave  lower,  because  its  first  upper 
partial  (c)  beats,  for  a  certain  space  of  time^  mora 
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whichit  is  in  unison.  The  scheme  of  strengthening 
the  octave  harmonio  l^an  additional  octave  string 
ia  certainly  a  work  of  snperer(^tion  1    Bat  one 
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▼cry  importaiit  ftictov  in  pianofoorie  tone  ii  the 
haininer,  both  in  its  covering  and  in  its  striking 
pboe  against  ihe  string.  Helmholts  shows  that 
a  soft  hammer  causes  softer  or  rounder  tone  be- 
cause the  greater  continuity  of  contact  of  the 
aoA  material  damps  the  very  high  upper  partisls, 
while  the  less  continuity  of  contact  of  a  hard- 
sar&oed  hammer  allows  small  sectionsof  the  string 
to  sound  on.  Strength  of  blow  causes  loudness  by 
incressing  the  amplitude  or  greater  yibrating  ex- 
enrsion  of  the  string,  while  it  also  expends  more 
energy  and  increases  the  number  of  upper  partiali 
in  the  tone.  Weakness  of  blow  is,  of  course,  of 
fey  cue  influence.  The  striking-place,  or  point 
of  contact  of  hammer  and  string,  affects  the  tone 
▼ariously.  Experience  teaches  that  it  should  be 
upon  a  nodal  point,  although  many  pianoforte 
makers  neglect  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
striking  line,  to  the  detriment  of  purity  of  tone. 
If  the  string  could  be  struck  exactly  at  the  half 
of  its  length  between  the  bridges,  a  kind  of 
elarinet  tone  o  :great  beauty  would  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  striking  very  near  the 
wrestplank  bridge^  and  thus  favouring  the  very 
high  partials  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ones, 
an  approximation  to  the  oboe  tone  would  be 
gained.  The  so-called  'Lute*  stop,  in  the 
harpsiohord,  is  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
diange  of  quality.  The  best  fundamental  tone 
in  combination  with  the  best  sounding  partials 
is  obtained  at  the  eighth  of  the  string ;  at  the 
ninth  the  tone  hardens  by  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  prime,  which  is  proyed  by  the  ham- 
mer requiring  more  'toning*  or  softening.  The 
high  upper  partials  continue  to  come  into  greater 
prominence  as  we  ascend  to  the  tenth  and  higher, 
Ibr  which  reason,  to  get  brighter  trebles,  piano- 
forte makers  have  adopted  the  device  of  bringing 
the  striking-place  inwards  as  they  ascend,  with 
a  loss  of  equality  of  tone.  In  the  old  keyboard  in- 
struments whidi  preceded  the  pianoforte,  and 
indeed  in  the  early  pianofortes,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  accuracy  of  striking^plaoe.  In  Harpsi- 
chords and  spinets  the  strings  were  usually 
touched  somewhere  between  the  half  and  the 
tenth  of  the  length;  but  the  small  diameter 
of  the  strings  favoured  the  due  formation  of 
agreeable  upper  partials.^ 

The  firaraing  and  weight  of  stringing  have  much 
to  do  with  the  bars  attached  to  the  under  side  of 
the  belly  or  soundboard  of  a  pianoforte.  These 
bars  cross  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  Spruce 
Fir  of  which  the  belly  is  made,  and  promote  the 
elasticity  of  this  most  important  tone  reinforcer. 
Without  the  Resonance  table  the  strings  would 
offer  scarcely  any  sound,  and  without  the 
elasticity  gained  l^  the  bars  their  hiffh  upper 
partials  would  be  impeorfectly  reflected,  or  im- 
mediately lost.  The  hard  wood  bridge  carries 
the  complete  pulsations  of  the  strings  to  the 
•oondboard  by  alteniating  greater  and  less  pres- 
sures.   On  the  whole  no  other  musical  instm- 
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ment  is  oapable  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
tone  qualities  of  the  pianofoiie,  as  various  as  the 
wonderfully  nervous  touch  of  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  of  the  player,  which  differs  in  every  in* 
dividual  so  that  no  two  persMis  produce  quite  the 
same  tone  firom  the  pianoforte  unless  they  may 
be  said  to  agree  in  the  bad  tone  obtained  by  in- 
elastio  thumping. 

We  can  compare,  although  remotely,  tiie 
violin  with  the  pianoforte  in  some  of  the  ^nda- 
mental  principles  of  tone-production,  but  in  many 
respects  these  instruments  are  very  diffarent. 
For  instance,  in  the  tone-production,  the  string 
clings  to  the  bow  until  It  is  suddenly  detached, 
when  it  rebounds  and  is  caught  by  the  bow  as^n. 
Thus  a  peculiar  vibrational  form  ensues,  in  which, 
according  to  Helmholts,  the  prime  or  fundamental 
tone  is  stronger  than  in  the  pianoforte,  while  the 
first  upper  partials  are  comparatively  weak .  The 
sixth  to  the  tenth  are  much  stronger,  which  gives 
the  bowed  instruments  their  cutting  character^ 
the  'scolding  violins,'  as  old  Thomas  Mace 
caUed  them  when  they  were  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  viols  and  lutes.  Any  scratching  of  the 
bow  is  immediately  shown  by  sudden  jumps  or 
displacements  of  the  compound  figure  of  vibration* 
The  form  of  this  figure  is  however  tolerably  in- 
dependent of  the  place  of  bowing,  usually  at 
about  one-tenth  of  tne  lengrth  of  the  string.  The 
quality  becomes  somewhat  duller  as  we  approach 
tiie  fingerboard,  and  brighter  as  we  approach  the 
bridge,  at  least  for  forte  passages.  We  have  re- 
semblances to  the  pianoforte  in  the  pressure  of 
stopping  in  the  violin  by  the  finger,  in  the  piano- 
foirte  by  a  firm  wrestplank  bearing ;  by  this  power 
the  production  and  continuity  of  the  upper  pav^ 
tials  is  assisted  and  maintained.  The  ' bass  bar' 
in  the  violin  answers  to  the  more  complex  barring 
of  the  piano,  by  screwing  the  belly  up  to  the 
requirea  pitch  of  elasticity  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  upper  partials.  Lsstly,  the  bowing 
has  some  analogy  to  the  touch  of  the  pianoforte 
player;  in  that  quality  of  indiyiduality  which 
extinguishes  or  subordinates  the  mechanical  in 
performance. 

Becent  researches  have  proved  that  the  orches- 
tral division  of  wood  and  brass  in  wind  instruments 
is  nominal,  or  nearly  nominal,  only.  The  material 
affects  the  tone  ik  those  instruments  by  the 
rigidity  or  elasticity  which  it  offers  for  enclosing 
columns  of  air.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
of  the  quality  of  tone  is  the  shape  of  the  air 
column  as  it  approximates  to  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  form,  and  is  wide  or  narrow  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  tones ;  the  upper  partials  as 
determining  the  quality,  and  in  oombinations  as 
harmonics.  The  production  of  the  tone — whether 
by  double  reed  (as  in  the  oboe),  by  single  reed 
(as  in  the  clarinet),  or  by  embouchure  (as  in  the 
flute);  the  hypothetical  air  reed  in  flue  organ 
pipes,  and  the  action  of  the  lips  as  vibrating 
membranes  in  the  cupped  mouthpieoes  of  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  etc. — ^haa  its  place  in  the 
determination  of  quality ;  so  much  so,  that  to  pre- 
serve the  colour  of  tone  in  the  ordhertra,  darineta 
and  oboes  have  not  been  improved,  as  the  flnta 
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has  been,  leet  thdr  distinctive  qiuilitiefl  <$f  tone 
■hould  be  destroyed.  But  orchestral  qualities, 
considered  as  »  whole,  do  slowly  change.  It 
would  not  now  bepossible  to  restore  the  orches- 
teal  colouring  of  Handel  or  Bach« 

The  most  strident  reed-tone  ia  heard  in  the 
hannonium.  In  that  variety  called  the  Atoerican 
organ,  the  force  of  the  high  upper  partials  en- 
gendered by  the  action  of  the  reed,  is  qualified 
by  altering  its  position  and  form.  It  is  impoesible 
in  a  dictionary  article  to  carry  out  the  discussion 
of  various  qualities  of  tone,  even  as  far  as  the 
subject  is  already  known ;  the  writer  can  only 
refer  the  inquirer  to  the  best  existing  sources  of 
our  knowledge  :  to  the  great  work  of  Helmholtz 
already  referred  to^-especially  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
translation,  which  contains  appendices  of  great 
importance;  to  the  writings  of  Dr«  Stone  and 
M.  Mahillon  on  wind  instrumeuta;  to  Mr.  Walter 
Broadwood's  translation  of  an  essay  by  Theobald 
Buehm,  on  the  flute,  and  to  some  interesting^ 
articles  *In  the  Organ  and  in  the  Orchestra, 
written  by  Mr.  Hennann  Smith,  and  published  in 
'Musical  Opinion.'  The  writer  can  only  lay  claim 
to  independent  investigation  as  regards  the  piano- 
forte and  its  congeners.  [SeeTiMBBK.]   [AJ.H.] 

TONES  or  TUNES,  GREGORIAN.  The 
most  typical  examples  of  the  Church  MoDSS, 
which  are  described  at  p.  3406  of  vol.  iL  [See 
also  Gbsoobian  Tokss,  in  Appendix.]  [G.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  is  the  name  of  a  method  of 
teaching  singing  which  has  become  popular  in 
England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  the 
method  now  most  generally  used  in  primary 
schools,  and  is  adopted  widely  for  the  training 
of  popular  choirs.  Its  leading  principle  is  that 
of  *key  relationship'  (expressed  in  the  word 
^ Tonic'),  and  it  enforces  this  by  the  use  of  the 
ancient  sound-names,  c/o,  re,  mi,  etc..  as  visible, 
as  well  as  oral,  symbols.  These  names  are  first 
put  before  a  class  of  beginners  in  the  form  of  a 
minted  picture  of  tbe  scale,  called  a  *  Modulator.' 
For  simplicity's  sake  they  are  spelt  English-wise, 
and  si  is  called  te  to  avoid  having  two  names 
with  the  same  initial  letter.  In  the  first  lessons 
the  teacher  practises  the  class  in  the  singing 
of  the  sounds  as  he  points  to  the  name  of  each, 
first  taking  the  do,  me,  soh,  of  the  common  chord. 


makiAg  his  pupils  feel  the  special  character  of 
each  sound,  its  distinguishing  melodic  effect,  and 
afterwards  training  them  to  recognise  the  inters 
mediate  sounds  in  the  same  way.  It  is  on 
this  '  feeling  *  of  the  different  character  of  each 

sound,  the  difference  due 
to  its  place  in  the  scale, 
that  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid.  When  the  pupil 
has  caught  the  percep- 
tion of  these  differences, 
and  has  learnt  to  as- 
sociate the  difference  of 
the  feeling  with  the  dif- 
ference of  the  name,  he 
has  grasped,  in  its  essen- 
tial principle,  the  secret 
of  singing  at  sight. — The 
central  column  only  of  the 
modulator  is  used  at  first. 
The  lateral  columns  are- 
for  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining change  of  key. 
The  fe,  «r,  etc.  represent 
the  occasionally  used 
< chromatic'  sounds,  i.e. 
*  flats '  and  '  sharps '  not 
involving  modulation  in- 
to a  new  key.  The 
names  of  the  sounds  are 
so  placed  on  the  modu- 
lator as  to  show,  accur- 
ately, the  true  positions  of  tbe  sounds  in 
the  natural  (untempered)  scale.  When  the  class 
can,  with  some  readiness,  sing  the  sounds  as 
the  teacher  points  to  them  on  the  modulator, 
they  are  introduced  to  exercises  printed  in 
a  notation  formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the 
scale-names;  d  standing  for  dok,  r  for  ray, 
etc.  The  duration  of  each  sound  is  indicate<l 
by  the  linear  space  it  occupies,  each  line  of 
print  being  spaced  out  into  divisions  by  bai-s 
and  dots.  A  'rest'  is  shown  by  a  blank 
space,  the  prolongation  of  a  sound  by  a  line 
( — )  occupying  the  space.  Sounds  in  upper 
and  lower  octaves  are  distinguished*  by  small 
figures:  thus,  d',  r^,  etc.  signify  an  upper  oc- 
tave; d,  r,  etc.  a  lower.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  vocal  score  : — 
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The  method  is,  it  will  be  geen,  identical 
in  principle  with  the  old  system  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Movbablb  Do/  and  the 
notation  is  only  so  far  new  in  that  symbols  are 
written  down  which  have  been  used,  orallyi 
for  some  eight  centuries.  The  syllables  at- 
tributed to  Guido,  circa  1024  [see  Hezachord], 
were  a  notation,  not  of  absolute  pitch,  but  of 
tonic  relation;  his  ut,  re,  mi,  etc.,  meaning 
sometimes 
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,    sometimes  ^ 


is: 


is: 


and  so  on,  according  as  the  tonic  changed  its 
pitch ;  and  this  ancient  use  of  the  syllables  to 
represent^  not  fixed  sounds,  but  the  sounds  of 
the  scale,  has  been  always  of  the  greatest  service 
in  helping  the  singer,  by  association  of  name 
with  melodic  effect,  to  imagine  the  sound. 
The  modem  innovation  of  a  '  fixed  Do '  is  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  (and  effects)  of  the 
domination  of  instruments  over  voices  in  the 
world  of  modem  music.^ 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method,  indeed,  though 
spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  is  really  a  reversion  to 
ancient  practice,  to  a  principle  many  centuries 
old.  Its  novelty  of  aspect,  which  is  undeniable, 
nsnlts  from  its  making  this  principle  more 
prominent,  by  giving  it  visual,  as  well  as  oral, 
expression;  that  is,  by  using  the  old  sound- 
names  as  written  symbols.  Those  who  follow 
the  old  Italian  and  old  English  practice  of  the 

1  sir  John  Hersehel  said  in  1888  (Qnarterlr  Jonmal  of  Bclenee, 
art.  'Hnslcal  Scaler)—'  I  adhere  throughout  to  the  good  old  system  of 
tepreseatlng  bj  Do.  Be.  Ml.  Fa,  ete.,  the  scale  of  natural  notes  <•  aay 
4«y  «Aate*«r,  taking  X^o  for  the  key-note,  whaierer  that  majr  be.  In 
oppostttoD  to  the  practice  lately  Introduced  (and  soon  I  hope  to  be 
«iph>ded),  of  taUng  I>o  to  represent  one  fixed  tone  0,— the  greatest 
««ut>grade  step.  In  my  opinion,  erer  taken  In  teaching  music,  or  any 
other  branch  of  knowledge.* 
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'  Moveable  Do  *  are,  in  effect,  Tonic  Sol-faists. 
The  question  of  notation  is  a  distinct  one,  anil 
turns  on  considerations  of  practical  convenience. 
The  argument  for  adhering  to  the  old  tonic  use 
of  the  syllables  rests  broadly  on  the  ground  that 
the  same  thing  should  be  called  by  the  same 
name ;  that,  for  example,  if 
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is  to  be  called  do,  do,  re  \  si,  do,  re,  it  is  not 
reasonable  that 
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the  essential  effect  of  which  on  the  ear  is  the 
same — for  the  tune  is  the  same,  and  the  tune  is 
all  that  the  ear  feels  and  remembers — should  be 
called  by  another  set  of  names,  <i,  si,  do  \  la,  ai, 
do.  And,  conversely,  it  is  not  reasonable  that 
if,  for  example,  in  the  passage 
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the  last  two  sounds  are  called  do,  la, — the  same 
sounds  should  be  also  called  do,  la,  in  the  passage 
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where  they  sound  wholly  different ;  the  identity 
of  pitch  being  as  nothing  compared  to  the  change 
of  melodic  effect — a  change,  in  this  case,  from  the 
plaintive  to  the  joyous.  It  is  on  this  perception 
of  the  'mental  effect*  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale 
that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teacher  relies  as  the  means 
of  making  the  learner  remember  and  reproduce 
the  sounds.  And  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the 
novelty  of  the  system  asan  instrument  of  teaching, 

li 
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To  make  the  beginner  feel  these  effects  for  him- 
self is  the  teacher's  first  object.  As  a  help  to 
such  perception  a  set  of  descripldve  names  are 
used  m  the  earliest  lessons.  The  pupil  is  told  he 
may  think  of  the  <2o  as  the  'strong'  tone,  of  the 
me  as  the  '  steady*  or  '  calm*  tone,  of  the  lah  as 
the  '  sad  *  tone,  and  so  on ;  these  epithets  giving, 
in  a  rough  way  of  course,  some  indication  of  the 
'  mental  effect.'  When  in  this  way  the  pupil  has 
learnt  to  associate  the  names  with  the  several 
sounds,  he  refers  the  letters  on  the  printed  page 
to  a  mental  picture  of  the  modulator,  and  though 
the  music  does  not '  move  up  and  down,'  as  in 
the  Staff  notation,  the  syllable-initials  suggest  to 
him  the  names;  he  sees  these  names,  mentally, 
in  their  places  on  the  scale,  and  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  name  comes  the  remembrance  of 
the  sound. 
This  constant  insistanoe  on  the  scale  and 
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the^'^l  meaning  that  the  singer  is  to  sing  the 
sound  which  is  the  me  of  the  scale  in  which  he 
began,  but  to  call  it  lah  while  singing  it^  and 
sing  onwards  accordingly.  When  the  key 
changes  again  to  the  original  tonic  he  is  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  ^s,  which  means  that  he 
is  to  sing  again  tho  sound  he  has  just  sung  as 
doA,  but  to  think  of  it  and  sing  it  as  soA.  These 
indications  of  change  of  key  give  the  singer  direct 
notice  of  what,  in  the  Staff  notation,  he  is  left 
to  find  out  inferentially  from  the  occurrence  of  a 
sharp  or  flat  in  one  of  the  parts,  or  by  comparing 
his  own  part  with  the  others.  To  make  these 
inferences  with  any  certainty  requires  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  music,  and  if  they  are  not 
made  with  certainty  the  'reading*  must  be 
mere  guess-work.  Remembering  that  in  music 
of  ordinary  difficulty — say  in  Handel's  choruses 
— the  key  changes  at  an  average  every  eight 
or  ten  bars,  one  can  easily  see  what  an  advan- 
tage the  Tonic  Sol-faist  has  in  thus  being  made 
at  every  moment  sure  of  the  key  he  is  sing- 
ing in.  The  method  thus  sweeps  out  of  the 
beginner's  way  various  complications  which 
would  puzzle  him  in  the  Staff  notation — 'signa- 
tures,* '  sharps  and  flats,*  varieties  of  clef.  To 
transpose,  for  instance,  the  above  chant  into  the 
key  of  F,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  write  *  Key  F ' 
in  place  of '  Key  £  b.*  Thus  the  singer  finds  all 
keys  equally  easy.  'Accidentals*  are  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  except  in  the  comparatively 
rare  case  of  the  accidental  properly  so  called,  that 
is,  a  *chromatio*  sound,  one  not  signifying  change 
of  kev.' 

These  advantages  can,  it  is  true,  be  in  part 

secured  by  a  discreet  use  of  the  '  tonic'  principle, 

-a  *  moveable  do  * — with  the  staff  notation.  But 

the  advocates  of  the  letter  notation  urge  that  the 

1  In  the  BoprMM  put.  for  tniUnce.  of  th«  ManUh  ohoniMi 
UMre  an  bat  thrao  nal  *  MaMMitala.' 
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nothing  but  the  scale  carries  the  finger  with  ease 
over  the  critical  difficulties  of  modulation.  He 
has  been  taught  to  follow  with  his  voice  the 
teaober*B  pointer  as  it  moves  up  and  down  the 
modulator.  When  it  touches  zoK  (see  the  modu- 
lator above)  he  sings  soh.  It  moves  to  the  dok 
on  the  same  level  to  the  right,  and  he  sings  the 
same  sound  to  this  new  name.  As  he  follows 
the  pointer  np  and  down  the  new  scale  he  is  soon 
taught  to  understand  that  a  new  sound  is  wanted 
to  be  the  te  of  the  new  dok^  and  thus  learns,  by  the 
'feeling'  of  the  sounds,  not  by  any  mere  ma- 
chinery of  symbols,  what  modulation  is.  When 
he  has  been  made  fibmiliar  witli  the  change  from 
scale  to  scale  on  the  modulator,  he  finds  in  the 
printed  music  a  sign  to  indicate  every  change  of 
key.  Thus  the  changes  between  tonic  and 
dominant  in  the  following  chant  are  shown  as 
follows  (taking  the  soprano  part  only) : — 
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old  notation  hampers  both  teacher  and  learner 
with  difficulties  which  keep  the  principle  out  of 
view:  that  the  notes  of  the  staff  give  only  a 
fictitious  view  of  interval.  To  the  eye,  for  in- 
stance, a  major  third  (a)  looks  the  same  as  a 
minor  third  (&) ;  which  of  the  two  Is  meant  can 
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only  be  determined  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on 
the  'signature.'  A  like  process  is  needed  before 
the  reader  can  settle  which  sound  of  the  scale, 
any  note  represents.  In  the  above  chant,  for 
example,  before  the  singer  can  sing  the  opening 
phrase  he  must  know  that  the  first  sound  is  the 
8oh  of  the  key.  The  staff  notation  shows  him  a 
mark  on  a  particular  line,  but  it  is  only  after  he 
has  made  certain  inferences  from  the  three '  flats  * 
on  the  left  that  he  can  tell  where  the  sound  is  in 
the  scale.  How  much  better,  the  Sol-faists  say, 
to  let  him  know  this  at  once,  by  simply  printing 
the  sound  as  eoh.  Why  impede  the  sin^r  by 
troubling  him  with  a  set  of  signs  which  add 
nothing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  music, 
and  which  are  only  wanted  when  it  is  desired  to 
indicate  absolute  pitch,  a  thing  which  the  sight- 
reader  is  not  directly  concerned  with  ? 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  a  new  notation 
is  thus  narrowed  to  a  practical  issue :  one  which 
may  be  well  left  to  be  determined  by  teachers 
themselves.  It  is  of  course  chimerical  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  written  language  of  music  could 
be  now  '  disestablished,'  but  musicians  need  not 
object  to,  they  will  rather  welcome,  any  means 
of  removing  difficulties  out  of  the  learner's  way. 
The  universal  language  of  music — and  we  are 
apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  universal — may  weU  be  said  to  be  almost  a 
mirade  of  adaptation  to  its  varied  uses  ;  but  It  is 
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worth  obaenring  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
enee  between  the  sight-reader's  and  the  player's 
use  of  any  system  of  musical  signs.  The  player 
has  not  to  think  of  the  sounds  he  makes  before 
he  makes  them.    When  he  sees,  say,  the  symbol 
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^ 


its  meaning  to  him  is  not,  in  practice, 


*  imagine  such  and  such  a  sound/  but  '  do  some- 
thing on  your  instrument  which  will  make  the 
•oui^.'  To  the  pianist  it  means  '  touch  a  certain 
white  key  lying  between  two  black  keys  * ;  to  the 
TioloDceilist,  '  put  the  middle  finger  down  on  the 
first  string,*  and  so  on.  The  player's  mental 
judgment  of  the  sound  only  comes  in  after  it  has 
been  produced*  By  this  he  '  checks '  the  accuracy 
of  the  result.  The  singer,  on  the  contrary,  knows 
nothing  of  the  mechanical  action  of  his  own 
throat :  it  would  be  useless  to  say  to  him, '  make 
your  vocal  chords  perform  256  vibrations  in  a 
second.'  He  has  to  think  of  the  sound  first ; 
when  he  has  thought  of  it,  he  utters  it  spon- 
taneously.    The  imagination  of  the  sound  is  all 
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in  alL  An  indication  of  absolute  pitch  only 
is  useless  to  him,  because  the  melodic  effect, 
the  only  effect  the  memory  can  recall,  depends 
not  on  absolute  but  on  relative  pitch.  Hence  a 
'tonic'  notation,  or  a  notation  which  can  be 
used  tonically,  can  alone  serve  his  purpose. 

An  exposition  of  the  details  of  the  method 
would  be  here  out  of  place,  but  one  or  two  ptnntsof 
special  interest  may  be  noticed.^  One  is  the  treats 
ment  of  the  minor  scale  —  a  crux  of  all  Sol-fa 
systems,  if  not  of  musical  theory  generally.  Tonic 
Sol-faists  are  taught  to  regard  a  minor  scale  as 
a  variant  of  the  reZattve  major,  not  of  the  tonic 
major,  and  to  sol-fa  the  sounds  accordingly.  The 
learner  is  made  to  feel  that  the  special '  minor ' 
character  results  from  the  dominance  of  the  lak, 
which  he  already  knows  as  the  plaintive  sound  of 
the  scale.  The 'sharpened  sixth' (reckoning  fix)m 
the  loK),  when  it  occurs,  is  called  ha  (the  only 
wholly  new  sound -name  used  (see  the  modulator, 
above),  and  the  '  leading '  tone  is  called  «e,  by 
analogy  with  te  (Italian  n)  of  the  major  mode. 
Thus  the  air  is  written  and  sung  as  follows:— 
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Experience  appears  to  show  that,  for  sight-read- 
ing purposes,  this  is  the  simplest  way  of  treating 
the  minor  mode.  Some  musicians  object  to  it  on 
the  ground  that,  as  in  a  minor  scale  the  lowest  (and 
highest)  sound  is  essentially  a  tonic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  do 
in  a  major  scale,  calling  it  la  seems  an  incon- 
sistency. But  this  seems  a  shadowy  objection. 
The  only  important  question  is,  what  sign,  for 
oral  and  ocular  use,  will  beet  help  the  singer  to 
recognise,  by  association  with  mental  effect,  one 
sound  as  distinguished  from  another  ?  Experience 
shows  that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  plan  does  this 
effectually.  The  method  is  also  theoretically 
sound.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  simi- 
larity of  name  should  accord  with  similarity  of 
mnsical  effect.  Now  as  a  fact  the  scale  of  A 
minor  is  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  scale  of  C 
major  than  it  is  to  the  scale  of  A  major.  The 
identity  of  '  signature  *  itself  shows  that  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  two  first-named  scales  has 
always  been  recognised.  But  a  proof  more  effec- 
tive than  any  inference  from  signs  and  names  is 
that  given  by  the  practice  of  composers  in  the 
matter  of  modulation.  The  scales  most  nearly 
related  must  evidently  be  those  between  whi<m 
modulation  is  most  frequent ;  and  changes  be- 
tween tonic  major  and  rdaiiw  minor  (type,  C 
major  to  and  from  A  minor)  are  many  times 
more  frequent  than  the  changes  between  tonic 


major  and  <ontc  minor  (type,  C  major  to  and  from 
C  minor).  In  Handel's  music,  for  instance,  the 
proportion  is  some  nine  or  ten  to  one.'  If  there- 
fore the  Tonic  Sol-faist,  in  passing  from  C  major 
to  A  minor,  changed  his  djohy  he  would  be  adopt- 
ing a  new  set  of  names  for  what  is,  as  near  as 
may  be,  the  same  set  of  sounds. 

The  examples  above  given  show  tiie  notation 
as  applied  to  simple  passages ;  the  following  will 
show  how  peculiar  or  difficult  modulations  may 
be  rendered  in  it : — 

I  The  beet  ramnftry  ftoeount  of  this  syirtein  for  the  mosloiftn  ti 
given  In  '  Tonio  Sol  Fa,'  one  of  the '  Hualo  Frimen'  edited  by  Dr. 
SUiner  (Novello). 

s  Id  '  Jndfti'  the  tnuialtloni  from  midOT  to  relatlTe  minor,  and 
from  minor  to  relative  major,  are,  as  reckoned  by  the  writer.  97  in 
number ;  the  trandtiona  from  niajor  to  tonic  minor,  and  from 
minor  to  tonlo  m^or,  being  onlj  7.  The  praotloe  of  ceoturien  in 
points  of  teehnlcftl  nomenclatare  cannot,  of  ooune,  be  reversed,  bat 
It  Is  plaht  that  the  phrase '  relative'  minor  Is  deceptive.  The  scale 
called  'A  minor*  wonld  be  more  reasonably  called  (as  Its  signatnre 
In  eflbct  calls  It)  0  minor,  it  has  not  been  suflldently  noticed  that 
the  diflteent  kinds  of  change  flnom  minor  to  oMjor  are  used  by  com- 
posers to  produce  strikingly  diflisrent  efltaots.  The  change  to  rela- 
tive ni^or  (S.9.  A  minor  to  0  major)  is  the  ordinary  means  of 
panlng.  say,  from  the  dim  to  the  bright— from  pathetic  to  eheerlbl. 
But  the  ehange  to  tonic  malor  (A  minor  to  A  inajor)  is  a  change  to 
the  intensely  bright— to  Jubilation  or  triumph.  A  good  instance  is 
the  beginning  of  the  great  ftigoe  In  'Judas.'  'We  worship  God'— a 
point  of  extraordinary  force.  Another  is  the  weU-knovn  ebonU 
finale  In  '  ]los«  In  Bgltto.' '  Dal  tuo  stell&to  sogllo,'  where,  alter  the 
repetition  In  three  successive  verses  of  the  ehange  from  O  minor  to 
Bb  major,  glvlnf  an  eObct  of  repoaefhl  serenity,  the  outanfaisting 
eflbct,  the  great  burst  of  triumph  in  the  last  verse.  Is  given  by  the 
diange  from  O  minor  to  G  major.  Other  inatances  an  the  paasa<« 
In  *  Elijah '— '  His  merdes  on  thoosaads  Ml  '—and  the  long  ptepaied 
ehange  to  the  tonlo  mjor  iriilcli  begtaiB  the  floato  of  Beetbovon's 
0  minor  Symphony. 
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IbV  sUad  tM>lbre  God's  thron*.       and  aerre  hiin  dty  and 
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night.  And  tha  Lamb  shall  laad  tham  to  fomi-taini  of  1  Ir-Int  wa-tera. 
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Af-fri^t-ad   Had  haU't  apl-rfta  black  In  throngi. 
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and  -  last 
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Down  thay  sink  in  the  deap    •  -  byai   to        and  -  lass  night. 

In  the  teaching  of  Hannony  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
method  puts  forward  no  new  theory,  but  it  uses 
a  chord-nomenclature  which  makes  the  expres- 
sion of  the  facts  of  harmony  very  simple.  Each 
chord  is  represented  by  the  initial  letter,  printed 
in  capitals,  of  the  sol-fa  name  of  its  essential 
root,  thus— 
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IS: 


^ 


JSl. 


*? 
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ISL 
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li 


the  various  positions  of  the  same  chord  being 
distinguished  by  small  letters  appended  to  the 
capital,  thus — 
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Harmony  being  wholly  a  mAtter  of  relative,  not 
absolute  pitch,  a  notation  based  on  key-relation- 
ship has  obvious  advantages  as  a  means  of  indi- 
cating chord-movements.  The  learner  has  from 
the  first  been  used  to  think  and  speak  of  every 
sound  by  its  place  in  a  scale,  and  the  funiliar 
symbols  m,  f,  etc.  convey  to  him  at  once  all  that 
is  expressed  bv  the geuOTalising  terms '  mediant,' 
'  subdom  inant, '  etc.  Another  point  in  the  method, 
as  applied  to  Harmony  teaching,  is  the  promi- 
nence griven  to  training  the  ear,  as  well  as  the 
eye,  to  recognise  chords.  Pupils  are  taught,  in 
class,  to  observe  for  themselves  how  the  various 
consonances  and  dissonances  sound ;  and  they  are 
practised  at  naming  chords  when  sung  to  them. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  began  to  attract 
public  notice  about  the  year  1850.  Its  great 
success  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  Mr.  John  Gurwen,  who  £ed  in 
June  1880,  after  devoting  the  best  part  of  Ids 
life  to  the  work  of  spreading  knowledge  of  music 
among  the  people.  Mr.  Gurwen  [see  Gubwbn, 
Appendix],  bom  in  1816,  was  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  and  it  was  from  his  interest  in  school 
and  congregational  singing  that  he  was  led  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  teaching  to  sing  at  sight. 
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His  system  grew  out  of  his  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
Sol-faing  from  a  modulator  with  a  letter  nota- 
tion, which  was  being  used  with  success  for 
teaching  children  some  forty  years  ago,  by  a 
benevolent  lady  living  at  Norwich.  He  always 
spoke  of  this  lady,  Miss  Elizabeth  Glover  (d.  1867), 
as  the  originator  of  the  method.  Her  rough 
idea  developed  under  his  hand  into  a  complete 
method  of  teaching.  He  had  a  remarkable  gift 
for  explaining  principles  in  a  simple  way,  and 
his  books  strike  the  reader  throughout  by  their 
strong  flavour  of  common  sense  and  incessant 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupiL  They 
abound  with  acute  and  suggestive  hints  on  the 
art  of  teaching :  and  nothing,  perhaps,  has  more 
contributed  to  the  great  success  of  the  method 
than  the  power  which  it  has  shown  of  making 
teachers  easily.  A  wide  system  of  examinations 
and  graduated '  certificates,*  a  college  for  training 
teachers,  and  the  direction  of  a  large  organisa- 
tion were  Mr.  Curwen*s  special  work.  [See  ToNio 
Sol-fa  Gollbge.]  For  some  time  the  system 
was  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  disfavour  by 
musicians,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  novel  look  of 
the  printed  music,  but  the  growing  importance  of 
its  practical  results  secured  the  adhesion  of  musi- 
cians of  authority.  Helmholtz,  viewing  it  from  the 
scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  side,  remarked 
in  his  great  work  on  Sound  (1863)  on  the  value 
of  the  notation  as  'giving  prominence  to  what  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  singer,  the 
relation  of  each  tone  to  the  tonic,*  and  described 
how  he  had  been  astonished — *  mich  in  Erstaunen 
setzen* — ^by  the  'certainty'  with  which  'a  claiss 
of  40  children,  between  8  and  12  in  a  British 
and  Foreign  school,  read  the  notes,  and  by  the 
accuracy  of  their  intonation.*^  The  critical  ob- 
jection which  the  Tonic  Sol-&ist8  have  to  meet 
is,  that  the  pupil  on  turning  to  the  use  of  the 
Staff  notation  has  to  learn  a  fresh  set  of  signs. 
Their  reply  to  this  is,  that  as  a  &ct  two-tMrds 
of  those  who  become  sight-singers  from  the  letter 
notation,  spontaneously  learn  to  read  from  the 
staff.  They  have  learnt,  it  is  said,  *  the  thing 
music,*  something  which  is  independent  of  any 
system  of  marks  on  paper ;  and  the  transition  to 
a  set  of  new  symbols  is  a  matter  which  costs 
hardly  any  trouble.    With  their  habitual  de* 

\  TantmpfinAmmg,  App.  XVIII.  (Bills  p.  6S9).  Professor  Halmholti 
eonflnnad  this  ezpartance  ia  eonTenatiua  with  tha  wrltar  la  U8L 
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pendenoe  on  Qxe  scale  they  have  only  io  Be  told 
that  such  a  line  of  the  staff  is  doht  and  henoe 
that  the  next  two  lines  aboye  are  me  and  aoh, 
and  they  are  at  home  on  the  staff  as  they  were 
on  the  modulator.  The  testimony  of  musicians 
and  choirmasters  confirms  this.^  Dr.  Stainer, 
for  instance,  says  (in  advocating  the  use  of  the 
method  in  schools) : '  I  find  that  those  who  have 
a  talent  for  music  soon  master  the  Staff  notation 
after  they  have  learnt  the  Tonio  Sol-fii,  and 
become  in  time  good  mnsioians.  It  is  therefore 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  by  teaching  the 
Tonio  Sol-&  system  yon  are  discouraging  the 
acquisition  (the  future  acquisition)  of  Sti^music, 
and  so  doing  a  damage  to  high  art  It  may  be 
said,  if  the  systems  so  complement  one  another^ 
Why  do  you  not  teach  both  f  But  from  the  time 
that  can  be  devoted  to  musical  instruction  in 
schools  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  trying  to  teach 
two  systems  at  once.  That  being  so,  then  you 
must  choose  one,  and  your  choice  should  be 
governed  by  the  consideration  of  which  is  the 
simpler  for  young  persons,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  which  is  the  simpler.*  This  testimony 
is  supported  by  a  general  consensus  of  practiciU 
teachers.  The  London  School  Board  nnd  that 
'  all  the  teachers  prefer  to  teach  by  the  Tonic 
S^ol-&  method/  and  have  aooordingly  adopted  it 
throughout  their  schools;  and  it  now  appears 
that  of  the  children  in  English  primary  schools 
who  are  taught  to  sing  by  note  at  all,  a  very  large 
proportion  (some  80  per  cent)  learn  on  this  plan. 
In  far  too  many  schools  still,  the  children  only 
leam  tunes  by  memory,  but  the  practicability  of 
a  real  teaching  of  music  has  been  proved,  and 
there  is  now  fair  hope  that  ere  long  the  mass  of 
the  population  may  leam  to  sing.  The  foUowing 
figures,  from  a  parliaraentaiy  return  of  the 
'  Number  of  Departments  *  in  primary  schools  in 
which  singing  is  taught  (1880-1),  is  interesting. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  lamentable  deficiency,  but  show 
in  what  direction  progress  may  be  hoped  for : — 
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Writing  down  a  tune  sung  by  a  teacher  has 
now  become  a  familiar  school  exercise  for 
English  children,  a  thing  once  thought  only 
possible  to  advanced  musicians ;  and  it  has 
become  common  to  see  a  choir  two  or  three 
thousand  strong  singing  in  public,  at  first  sight, 
an  anthem  or  part-Hong  fresh  firom  the  printer's 
hands.  Such  things  were  unknown  not  many 
veara  back.  In  the  great  spread  of  musical 
knowledge  among  the  people  this  method  has 

1  Itto  ttetod  tlMt  of  sen  pnpnB  wlio  tookUw  'Int«niMdl«t«Certl- 
Seite*  In  a  partionlar  fear.  Iffi7  'did  ao  with  the  opdonal  reqnir»> 
■imt  of  aiDslBf  a  bymnHone  at  ilcht  ttom  the  Staff-ootatlon.' 
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played  a  foremost  part,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  is  far  from  being  all  that  &  done. 
Some  of  the  best  choral  singing  now  to  be 
heard  in  England  is  that  of  Tonio  Sol-&  choirs. 
The  music  so  printed  includes  not  only  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  part-songs,  madrigals,  and 
class-pieces,  but  all  or  nearly  aU  the  music  of 
the  highest  class  fit  for  choral  use — the  oratorios 
of  Handel,  masses  by  Haydn  and  Mosart,  can- 
tatas of  Bach,  eto.  One  firm  alone  has  printed, 
it  is  stated,  more  than  16,000  pages  of  music. 
Leading  English  music-publishera  find  it  de- 
sirable to  issue  Tonio  S0I-&  editions  of  choral 
works,  as  do  the  publishers  of  the  most  popular 
hymn-books*  Of  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  edition  of  the 
*  Messiah,*  in.  vocal  score,  39,000  copies  have 
been  sold. 

To  the  pushing  forward  of  this  great  and 
beneficent  work  of  spreading  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  music,  Mr.  Curwen  devoted  bis  whole 
life,  and  seldom  has  a  life  been  spent  more 
nobly  for  the  general  good.  He  was  a  man  of 
singularly  generous  nature,  and  in  controversy, 
of  which  he  naturally  had  much,  he  was  re* 
markable  for  the  perfect  candour  and  good  temper 
with  which  he  met  attack.  If  the  worth  of  a  roan 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  delight  he 
is  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world,  few  would 
be  ranked  higher  than  Mr.  Curwen.  His  was 
a  fiir-reaching  work.  Not  only  has  it  been,  in 
England,  the  great  moving  force  in  helping  on 
the  revival  of  music  as  a  popular  enjoyment,  but 
it  has  had  a  like  effect  in  other  great  com- 
munities. We  read  of  the  forming  of  choral 
classes,  in  numbers  unknown  before,  in  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  the  United 
States.  Even  from  savage  and  semi-savage 
regions — Zululand  or  Madagascar — come  ac- 
counts of  choral  concerts.  When  one  thinks  of 
what  all  this  means,  of  the  many  hard-working 
people  all  over  the  world  who  have  thus  been 
taught,  in  a  simple  way,  to  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  music  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn, 
of  the  thousands  of  lives  brightened  by  the 
possession  of  a  new  delight,  one  might  write  on 
the  monument  of  this  modest  and  unselfish 
worker  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet :  *  The  joys 
that  he  hath  given  to  others — who  shall  declare 
the  tale  thereof.'  * 

Of  the  'Galin-Chev^*  method  of  teaching 
sight-reading,  which  is  based,  broadly  speaking, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fik  method, 
a  notice  is  given  under  Chev^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. [R.B.  L.] 

TONIC  SOL-FA  COLLEGE,  THE,  is  one  of 
the  few  public  institutions  in  England  wholly 
devoted  to  promotinsr  the  knowle^e  of  music. 
It  was  founded  by  Mr.  Curwen  (see  preceding 
article)  in  1869,  in  order  to  give  stability  and 
permanence  to  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  of  teach- 
ing, and  was  definitely  established  in  its  present 
form  in  1875  ^J  incorporation  under  the  Com- 
panies Act   1 80a.     The  College  is  chiefly  an 

tit  ov  ^fidaa^  5i^yaiT0 ;    Pixdab. 
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atftmining  body,  but  it  aIbo  caniei  on  the  'teach- 
ing of  music  (msinly  directed  to  the  training  of 
teacben)  by  meani  of  lectoras  and  oorieepondenoe 
daoMi.  The  buildings,  lecture-rooms,  offices, 
eta,  are  at  Forest  Gate,  E.,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London,  some  twenty  minutes*  railway  journey 
from  the  City. 

The  examinations  are  based  on  a  system  of 
graded  certificates,  arranged  so  as  to  test  the 
progress  of  pupils  from  the  earliest  stage.  From 
the  elementary  certificate  upwards  the  power  to 
sing  at  Bight  is  demanded.  The  higher  certificates 
are  granted  upon  a  paper  examination  combined 
with  Tocal  tests,  on  the  rendering  of  which  the 
local  examiner  has  to  report  to  the  College.  The 
official  report  gives  the  number  .of  certiiicates 
granted  in  the  year  1879-80  at  15,755,  which 
was  064  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  entered  in  correspondence 
clnsies  was  4729.  The  subjects  of  these  were 
Harmony-Analysis,  Musical  Composition  (four 
stagep).  Staff  Notation,  Musical  Form,  Musical 
and  Verbal  Expression,  Counterpoint,  English 
Composition,  Organ-fingering  and  Chord-naming. 
Students  firom  all  parts  of  the  world  enter  these 
correspondence  classes.  The  College  further  or^ 
ganises  a  summer  term  of  study,  lasting  for  six 
weeks  in  vacation  time,  which  is  attended  by 
young  teachers  and  students  from  Great  Britain, 
the  (S>lome8,  etc.  A  great  point  is  made  of  the 
art  of  presenting  facts  to  the  learner,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  ear  and 
voice.  The  students  give  model  lessons,  which 
their  teachers  criticise.  The  total  number  of 
certificates  issued  by  the  College  up  to  the 
present  time  (September  1884)  is  stated  to  be  as 
follows: — junior,  51.500;  elementary,  163,850; 
intermediate,  44,073 ;  matriculation,  3,367 ;  ad- 
vanced, 535.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1883-84 
were  £1398,  the  payments  £904.  The  total 
payments  for  the  new  buildings  were  £3635. 
Altogether  the  published  reports  of  the  College 
give  an  impression  of  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
work  carried  on  with  thoroughness  and  spirit. 

The  College  has  1465  shareholders,  and  is 
governed  by  a  council,  in  the  election  of  which 
every  holder  of  a  *  Matriculation  *  certificate  has 
a  vote.  The  constitution  of  the  council  is  some- 
what curious.  It  is  composed  of  48  members 
elected  in  eight  dasses  of  six  members  each,  and 
drawn  from  the  following  classes  of  society : — 
(a)  handworkers,  (&)  clerks  and  employ^,  (c) 
masters  in  commercial  or  professional  occupations, 
(d)  schoolmasters,  (e)  professional  musicians,  (/) 
clergymen  and  ministers,  (g)  persons  of  literary 
and  other  qualifications,  and  (A)  honorary  mem- 
bers. The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  College  getting  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
interest  or  puty.  The  present  president  is  Mr. 
J.  Spencer  Curwen,  A.K.A.M.,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  the  founder,  in  1880.  [R.B.L.] 

TONK&NSTLERVEREIN.  A  society 
founded  in  Dresden  in  1854  '^^  ^^^  popularisa- 
tion of  good  chamber- music.  It  took  its  rise  from 
Richard  Pohrs  evenings  for  the  practice  of 
chamber-music,  and  its  first  and  present  presi- 
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dent  H  Heir  Filrstenaa.  The  following  mo- 
sidans  are,  or  have  been,  honorary  memlMrs  :^ 
Von  BtUow,  Cbzyaander,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn, 
Joachim,  Lanterbaoh,  Julius  Eiets,  Clara  Schu- 
mann, and  Ferdinand  David.  By  degrees  orobes- 
tral  works  were  introduced  into  the  practices 
and  performances.  Out  of  993  works  played 
between  1854  and  1879,  116  were  in  MS.,  95 
being  by  members  and  ai  by  non-members. 
These  figures  show  the  liberality  of  the  society 
in  producing  the  work  of  modem  artists.  Fur- 
thermore, it  possesses  a  considerable  library,  has 
provided  lectures  on  the  science  of  music  by  such 
men  as  Fttrstenau,  F.  Heine,  Rfihlmann.  and 
Schneider  (author  of  the  *  History  of  the  lied'), 
and  in  all  respects  amply  fulfilled  its  professed 
object,  the  promotion  of  the  art  of  musia  After 
an  existence  of  25  years,  it  musters  195  ordinary 
memben  (practical  musicians)  and  164  extra* 
ordinary  ones.  For  further  details  see  the  Fes- 
tival prospectus  of  1879.  C^*^-] 

TONNERRE,  GROSSE  CAISSE  EN,  i,e. 

bass  drum  as  thunder.    This  direction  occurs  in 

Harold's  overture  to  '  Zaiupa,*  and  a  fow  oth^r 

works,  and  means  a  roU,    But  as  the  bass  drum 

is  played  with  one  stick  only,  the  roll  is 

I  beet  executed  with  a  two-headed  stick 
{Tampon  or  MaiUoche  doMe),  as  made 
in  Paris,  by  Toumier,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin.  It  is  held  in  the  middle, 
where  it  is  I  ^  inch  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  roll  is  easily  made  by  an  alternate 
motion  of  the  wrist.  The  stick,  ending  in 
a  round  knob  at  each  end,  b  turned  out 
of  a  piece  of  ash ;  the  knobs  are  thickly 
covered  with  tow  and  a  cap  of  chamois 
leather,  and  are  both  of  the  same  size.  When 
finished  the  heads  are  about  a  j  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  same  in  length.  The  length  of  the  whole 
stick  is  I  a  J  inches.  [V.  de  P.] 

TONOMETER.      [See  Scheibleb,    vol.  iii. 

p.  3436.      Also  TUiriNG-FORK.] 

TORCXJLUS,  or  Cephalicus.  A  Neume, 
indicating  a  group  of  three  notes,  of  which  the 
second  was  the  highest ;  as  C,  D,  C.  [See  vol. 
ii.  pp.  467  6,  468  a].  [W.S.R.] 

TORELLI,  Giuseppe,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  lived  for  many  years  in  Bologna  as  leader  of 
a  churoh  orchestra,  but  in  1701  accepted  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Markgraf  of 
Brandenbuig-Anspach  at  Anspach  in  Gennany, 
where  he  died  in  1 708.  To  him  is  generally  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  the  *  Concerto ' — or,  more 
correctiy  speakinff,  the  application  of  the  sonata- 
form  to  concerted  music.  His  most  important 
work,  the  Conoerti  grossi,  op.  8,  were  published 
at  Bologna,  1709,  three  yean  earlier  than  Co- 
relli's  (>3ncerti  grossi.  They  are  written  for  a 
obligate  violins  and  stringed  orchestra,  and  are 
said  clearly  to  present  the  main  features  of  the 
concerto-form,  as  used  by  Corelli,  Handel,  and 
others.  According  to  F^tis,  eight  works  of  his 
have  been  publiHhed — all  in  concerted  style,  for 
a,  3,  or  4  stringed  instruments.  L^-^-J 
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TORQUATO  TASSO. 

TORQUATO  TASSO.  Lyrio  dnmui  in  4 
aoto;  libretto  bj  Feirotti,  music  by  Donizetti. 
fiKxlaced  Rt  the  Teatro  Valle,  Borne,  in  the 
antnmn  of  1833 ;  »t  H.  M.  Theatee,  London,  Mar. 

3.  1840.  [G] 

TORRANCE,  Rev.  GsoBOE  Williait,  M.A., 
Mn8.D.nniTerrit7  of  Dublin,  bom  at  Rathminee, 
Dublin,  in  1835.  Educated  na  a  chorister  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  he  afterwards  became 
snccessively  oiganist  of  Blackrock,  Dublin,  and 
of  the  city  churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Anne. 
Among  his  earlier  compositions  was  a  'TeDeum* 
and  'Jubilate,*  sung  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
At  10  he  composed  his  first  oratorio,  'Abra- 
ham, which  was  perfonned  in  1855  at  the  An- 
cient Concert  Rooms,  Dublin,  by  all  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  city,  Sir  Robert  Stewart  pre- 
siding at  the  oigan  and  the  composer  conducting. 
'  Abraham*  was  performed  four  times  in  two  years. 
It  was  rightly  deemed  a  wonderful  work  for  a 
mere  lad  to  produce ;  the  airs  were  written  after 
the  manner  of  Beethoven,  the  chwuses  followed 
that  of  Handel:  of  plagiarism  there  was  none,  and 
if  the  work  was  lacking  in  experience,  it  was  yet 
a  bold  and  succesBfiil  effort  for  a  boy  in  his  teens. 
In  1856  Mr.  Tomnoe  visited  Leipsic,  and  during 
his  studies  in  that  dty  became  acquainted  with 
Moscheles  and  other  eminent  musicians.  Upon 
his  return  he  produced  an  opera  'William  of 
Normandy,*  and  several  minor  works,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  published.  In  1859  Mr. 
Torrance  entered  the  University  of  Dublin,  with 
a  view  to  studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  here  he  graduated  in  Arts  in  1864, 
and  produced  the  same  year  a  second  oratorio, 
*  The  Captivity,'  to  Goldsmith's  words.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the  University  in  1867,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1865,  and  priest  in  1866. 

In  1869  he  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
In  1879  he  obtained  the  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and 
Mus.  D.  from  Dublin  University,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University,  the  'Acts'  publicly 
performed  for  the  degree  being,  for  Mus.B.  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate  (composed  1S78),  for  Mus.D. 
a  selection  firom  his  oratorio  'The  Captivity.' 
He  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  <id 
tundem  from  the  Melbourne  University,  the  first 
and  only  degree  yet  conferred  in  Music  by  that 
University. 

In  1883  Dr.  Torrance  produced  a  third  oratorio, 
'The  Revelation ' ;  this  was  performed  with  great 
success  in  Melbourne,  the  composer  conducting. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  fine  Arts  section 
of  the  'Social  Science  Congress'  held  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1880,  when  he  delivered  the  opening 
address  on  Music,  since  published.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Victoria  to 
be  one  of  the  Examiners  for  the  *  Clarke  Scholar- 
ship' in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  paper  on  'Cathedrals, 
their  constitution  and  functions,'  and  is  at  present 
Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Balaclava, 
near  Melbourne,  a  handsome  new  church  recently 
built,  with  a  fine  3-manual  organ  constructed 
specially  to  be  played  by  himself  during  service. 
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We  believe  Dr.  Torrance  to  be  the  only  Doctor 
of  Music  in  the  southern  hemisphere— although 
many  able  musicians  are  settled  in  the  princi^ 
cities.  [R.P.S.] 

TORVALDO  E  DORLISKA.  Opera  in  a 
acts ;  libretto  by  Sterbini,  music  by  Rossini.  Pro- 
duced at  theTeatro  Valle,  Rome,  Dec.  a6, 1815 ; 
and  reproduced  at  Paris,  JNov.  ai,  i8ao.  The 
piece  was  a  fiulure.  [G.] 

TOSI,  PiKB  Francesco,  the  son  of  a  musi- 
dan  of  Bologna,  must  have  been  bom  about  1650, 
since  we  learn  from  the  translator  of  his  book 
that  he  died  soon  after  the  beginning  of  George 
IFs  reign  (1730)  above  eighty  years  old.^  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  a  great  deal, 
but  in  1693  we  find  him  in  London,  giving  regu- 
lar concerts,'  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
resided  there  almost  entirely  till  his  death,  in 
great  consideration  as  a  singing-master  and  a 
composer.  A  volume  in  the  Harleian  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum  (no.  1272)  contains  seven 
songs  or  cantatas  for  voice  and  harpsichord,  with 
his  name  to  them.  Galliard  pndses  his  music 
for  its  exquisite  taste,  and  especially  mentions 
the  pathos  and  expression  of  the  recitatives. 
When  more  than  seventy  Tosi  published  the  work 
by  which  his  name  is  still  known,  under  the 
modest  title  of  'Opinioni  de'  cantori  antichi  e 
modemi,  o  sieno  osservazioni  sopra  11  canto  figu- 
rato.  . .  .'  (Bologna  1723),  which  was  translated 
after  his  death  into  English  by  Galliard — 
'  Observations  on  the  Florid  Song,  or  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  singers,'  London,  1 74a 
— second  edition,  1743;  and  into  German  by 
AORICOLA — 'Anleitung  zur  Singkunst,'  Berlin, 
1757.  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  singing,  in 
which  the  aged  teacher  embodies  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
time  when  the  art  was  probably  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Many  of  its 
remarks  would  still  be  highly  useful.        [G.M.] 

TOSTI,  Fbancbsco  Paolo,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, bom  April  7,  1847,  ^^  Ortona  sul  mare,  in 
theAbruzzi.  In  1 858  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Pietro  a  Majella  at  Naples, 
where  he  studied  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and 
composition  under  Conti  and  the  venerable  Mer- 
cadante.  The  young  pupil  made  wonderful  pro« 
gross,  and  was  by  Mercadante  appointed  maettrino 
or  pupil  teacher,  with  the  not  too  liberal  salary 
of  60  fimncs  a  month.  He  remained  in  Naples 
until  the  end  of  1869,  when,  feeling  that  his 
health  had  been  much  impaired  by  overwork, 
he  went  back  to  Ortona  with  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing strength.  However,  as  soon  as  he  got  home 
he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  bronchitis,  and 
only  after  seven  months  recovered  sufficiently  to 
go  to  Rome  and  resume  work.  During  his  illness 
he  wrote  '  Non  m'ama  pih '  and  '  Lamento  d'a- 
niore';  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  younsr 
composer  could  induce  a  publisher  to  print  these 
songs,  which  have  since  become  so  popular,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  considerable  time  after  they 

I  OftUlud's  Prehtoiy  DlMonrM.  pb  tUI. 
*  Hawkln*.  'Hlftory.'  ▼.& 
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sold  well  that  lie  diiposed  of  theoopyrigliifortbe 
iiuignificAxit  sum  of  £20  each.  Sigr.  Sgambati, 
the  well-known  composer,  and  leader  of  the  new 
musical  school  in  Borne,  was  among  tlie  first  to 
recognise  Tosti*s  talent,  and  in  order  to  give  his 
friend  a  fair  start  in  the  foshionable  and  artistic 
world,  he  aKsisted  him  to  give  a  concert  at  the  *  Sala 
Dante,*  the  St.  James's  Hall  of  Borne,  where  he 
achieved  a  great  success,  singing  several  of  his 
own  compositions,  and  a  ballad  purposely  written 
for  him  by  Sgambati,  '  Eravi  un  veochio  sene.* 
The  Queen  of  Italy,  then  Princess  Maigherita  di 
Savoja,  honoured  the  concert  with  her  presence, 
and  showed  her  appreciation  by  immediately  ap- 
pointing him  as  her  teacher  of  singing.  Shortly 
afterwuxls  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Musical  Archives  of  the  Italian  Court.  It  was 
in  1875  that  M.  Tosti  first  visited  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  circles,  both  as 
an  artist  and  as  a  man.  Since  then  he  has  paid 
a  yearly  visit  to  the  English  capital,  and  in  1880 
was  called  in  as  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Boyal 
Family  of  England. 

M.  Tosti  has  written  Italian,  French,  and 
English  songs :  and  though  the  Italian  outnumber 
by  far  both  the  English  and  French,  his  popularity 
r^'Sts  mainly  on  Ida  English  ballads.  The  wind 
and  tide  of  fashion  are  fully  in  his  fisvour,  yet  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  determine  what  place  he  will 
ultimately  hold  amongst  song  composers.  What 
can  even  now  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  has  an 
elegant,  simple  and  facile  inspiration,  a  style  of 
his  own,  a  genuine  Italian  flow  of  melody,  and 
great  skill  in  finding  the  most  appropriate  and 
never-failing  effects  for  drawing-room  songs.  He 
is  still  in  the  full  strength  of  intellectual  power 
and  life,  and  each  new  composition  shows  a 
higher  artistic  aim  and  a  nobler  and  more  vigor- 
ous expression  of  thought  than  the  last.  There 
i«  therefore  good  ground  to  hope  that  his  future 
works  may  win  for  him  from  critics  of  all  nations 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  is  now  held  by 
English  and  Italian  amateurs. 

He  has  published,  up  to  the  end  of  1885,  35 
songs,  in  addition  to  4  Vocal  Albums,  and  15 
duets,  '  Canti  Popolari  Abruzzesi.'  Of  his  songs 
the  most  popular  in  London  are  *  For  ever,*  'GkKxl* 
bye,*  •  Mother,*  •  At  Vespers,*  *  Amore/  •  Aprile,' 

•  Vorrei  morire.*  and  *  That  Day.*  [O.M.] 

TOSTO.  Tib  TOSTO^  (plutdt)  is  an  expression 
occasionally  used  by  Beethoven,  as  in  the  second 
of  the  Sonatas   for  PF.  and   cello  (op.  5) — 

*  Allegro  molto,  piti  tosto  presto ' ;  or  the  second 
of  the  three  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  (op.  12) — 
'  Andante,  pih  tosto  Allegretto.'  The  meaning 
in  these  cases  is  *  Allegro  molto,  or  rather  prettto,' 
and  *  Andante,  or  rather  Allegretto.'  It  has  the 
wime  force  with  '  quasi  '—'Andante  quad  Alle- 
gretto' (op.  9,  no.  2.)  i.e.  'Andante,  as  if  Alle- 
gretto.' [G.] 

TOUCH  (Ger.  Anseklag),  This  term  is  used 
t<.>  express  the  maimer  in  which  the  keys  of  the 

1  'Bather  than  the  Vadonnm  del  Giwidiict  dutU  lewre  florenea.* 
M'd  CATour.'ih'Hioato  mi/a«ciofare  la  gmtrra:  (n«Mi  of  Jnne  IS,  MH. 
p.  <fa.> 
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pianbforte  o^  otgan  are  struck  or  preteed  by  the 
fingers.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  good  touch  that  a 
satisfactorymusical  effect  can  be  produced.  Touch 
on  a  keyed  instrument  is  therefore  analogoiui  to 
a  good  production  of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  a 
singer,  or  to  good  bowing  on  that  of  a  violinist. 

I.  PianoforU.  To  the  student  of  the  pianoforte, 
cultivation  of  touch  is  not  less  necessary  than 
the  acquirement  of  rapidity  of  finger,  since  the 
manner  in  which  the  keys  are  struck  exercises 
a  very  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  sounds  produced,  and  therefore  on  the  effect 
of  the  whole  passage.  A  really  good  touch 
implies  absolute  equality  of  the  fingers  and  a 
perfect  control  over  all  possible  gradations  of  tone, 
together  with  the  power  of  producing  different 
qiudities  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 
playingof  fugues,  and  polyphonic  music  generally. 
In  fact  all  the  higher  qualities  of  pianoforte 
technique,  such  as  crispness,  delicacy,  expression, 
sonority,  etc.,  depend  entirely  upon  touch. 

GrenenJly  speaking,  pianoforte  music  demands 
two  distinct  kinds  of  touch,  the  one  adapted  for 
the  performance  of  brilliant  passages,  the  other 
for  sustained  melodiee.  These  two  kinds  are  in 
many  respects  opposed  to  each  other,  the  first 
requiring  the  fingers  to  be  considerably  raised 
above  the  keys,  which  are  then  struck  with 
firmness  and  rapidity,  while  in  the  other  the  keys 
are  closely  pressed,  not  struck,  with  more  ur  less 
of  weight  according  to  the  amount  of  tone  desired. 
This  quality  ofpereueeion  in  brilliant  passages  is 
to  some  extent  a  characteristic  of  modem  piano- 
forte-playing, the  great  players  of  former  times 
having  certainly  used  it  far  more  sparingly  than 
at  present.  Thus  Hummel  (Pianoforte  School) 
says  that  the  fingers  must  not  be  lifted  too  high 
firom  the  keys;  and  going  back  to  the  time  of 
Bach,  we  read  that  he  moved  only  the  end  joint 
of  the  fingers,  drawing  them  gently  inwards  'as  if 
taking  up  coin  from  a  table.'  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  756  &.] 
But  &e  action  of  the  clavichords,  and  after  them 
of  the  Viennese  pianos,  was  extremely  Ught,  the 
slightest  pressure  producing  a  sound,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  tne  increase  of  percussion  has 
become  necessary  in  oriler  to  overcome  the  greater 
resistance  offtsred  by  the  modem  keyboard,  a 
resistance  caused  by  the  greater  size  of  Uie  instru- 
ments, and  consequent  weight  of  the  hammers, 
which  had  increased  in  the  lowest  octave  of 
Broadwood  pianos  from  24  oz.  in  18x7  to  4  oz.  in 
1874, 1^^  which,  althougn  now  somewhat  less, 
being  in  1S84, 3  oz.,  is  stiU  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  key-weights  of  the  earliest  pianos. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  great  improvement 
manifested  by  modem  pianofortes  in  the  direction 
of  sonority  and  sustaining  power  may  have  given 
rise  to  a  certain  danger  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
second  kind  of  touch,  that  which  has  for  its  object 
the  production  of  beautiful  tone  in  cantabUe,  may 
be  neglected.  This,  if  it  were  so,  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  very  fact  that  the 
pianoforte  is  at  its  best  unable  to  sustain  tone 
equably,  renders  the  acquirement  of  a  *  singing' 
touch  at  once  the  more  arduous  and  the  more 
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oeoenafy,  and  this  was  recognifed  and  uuistecl 
upon  by  Emannel  Bach.  For  an  ezpreBsive 
melody  to  be  hammered  out  with  unsympathetic 
fingers  of  steel  is  far  worse  than  for  a  passage  to 
losie  somewhat  of  its  sparkle  through  lack  of  per* 
cnssion.  BeethoTen  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  in  adagio  the  fingers  should  feel '  as  if  glued 
to  the  keys,'  and  Thalbeig,  who  himself  possessed 
an  extraordinarily  rich  and  full  tone,  writes  *  that 
a  melody  should  be  played  'without  forcibly 
striking  the  keye^  but  attacking  them  doselyi  and 
nexTonsly,  and  pressing  them  with  energy  and 
vigonr.'  '  When/  he  adds,  '  the  melody  is  of  a 
trader  and  graceful  character  the  notes  liiould  be 
kneaded,  the  keys  being  pressed  as  though  with 
a  bonelesfl  hand  {main  dStoeUe)  and  fingers  of 
-velvet;  the  keys  should  be  felt  rather  than 
struck.*  In  an  interesting  paper  on  *  Beauty  of 
touch  and  tone/  communi&ited  to  the  Musical 
Association  by  Mr.  Orlando  Steed,  the  opinion 
is  maintained  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any 
difference  of  quality,  apart  from  greater  or  less 
intensity  of  sound,  in  a  single  note,  no  matter 
how  the  blow  may  be  struck  (though  the  author 
admits  that  the  excessive  blow  will  produce  a 
disagreeable  sound).  But  it  is  shown  by  Helm- 
Loltz  '  that  the  timhre  or  sound-quality  of  piano- 
forte strings,  variation  in  whidi  is  caused  by 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  upper  partial  tones, 
depends  upon  two  conditions  among  others, 
namely,  upon  the  length  of  time  the  hammer 
remains  in  contact  with  the  string,  and  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  hammer  itself,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  nature  of  the  blow  may  not  be 
slightly  affected  iu  both  these  respects  by  dif- 
ferences of  touch.  It  would  seem  possible  that 
the  greater  rebound  of  the  hammer  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  key 
might  render  the  actual  contact  with  the  string 
shorter,  while  the  greater  force  of  the  blow  might 
compress  and  so  sUghtly  harden  the  soft  surface 
of  the  felt  with  which  the  hammer  is  covered ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  both  these  supposed 
changes  would  be  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
partial  tones,  and  thus  render  the  sound  thinner 
and  harder.  Moreover  when  the  key  is  struck 
from  any  oonsiderahle  distance  a  certain  amount 
of  noise  is  always  occasioned  by  the  impact  of 
the  finger  upon  the  surface  of  the  key,  and  this 
gives  a  certain  attack  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sound,  like  a  hard  consonant  before  a  vowel, 
which  conduces  to  brilliancy  of  effect  rather  than 
smoothness.  The  fact  is,  that  Touch  de])ends  on 
so  many  and  such  various  conditions,  that  though 
its  diversities  can  be  felt  and  recognised  by  any 
ordinarily  attentive  listener,  they  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  analyse  satisfactorily. 

In  relation  to  phrasing,  touch  is  of  two  kinds, 
legato  and  etaoeaio :  in  the  first  kind  each  finger 
is  kept  upon  its  key  until  the  moment  of  striking 
the  next ;  in  the  second  the  notes  are  made  short 
and  detached,  the  hand  being  rapidly  raised  from 
the  wrist,  or  the  fingers  snatched  inwards  from 
the  keys.    Both  kin£  of  touch  are  fully  described 

1  L'art  da  chint  Appliqa^  m  piano. 
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m  t^e  articles  on  Legato,  Staooato,  Dasb,  and 
Phrasing. 

Sometimes  two  different  kinds  of  touch  are 
required  at  the  same  time  from  one  hand.  Ex.  i, 
from  Thalberg*B  Don  Giovanni  Fantasia,  op.  42, 
is  an  instance  of  the  combination  of  legato  and 
ttaeoato  touch,  and  Ex.  2.  is  an  exercise  recom- 
mended by  Tbalberg  for  the  cultivation  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cantabUe  tone,  in  which  the 
large  notes  have  to  be  played  with  full  tone,  the 
others  piano,  without  in  the  least  spreading  the 
chords. 
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An  excellent  study  on  the  same  subject  has  been 
published  by  Saint-Saeus,  op.  52,  no.  2.      [F.T.] 

n.  Organ.  Until  recent  times  Touch  was 
an  impossibility  upon  large  organs.  Bumey,  in 
his  Tour,  in  1772,  speaks  of  a  touch  so  heavy 
that  *each  key  requires  a  foot  instead  of  a 
finger  to  press  it  down ;  ngain  of  a  performance 
by  a  M.  Binder,  at  l^resden,  who  at  the  con- 
clusion was  in  as  violent  a  heat  with  fatigue 
and  exertion  as  if  he  had  run  eight  or  ten 
miles  full  speed  over  ploughed  fields  in  the 
dog  days!  Of  an  organ  in  Amsterdam  he 
reports  that  each  key  required  almost  a  two 
pound  weight  to  put  it  down !  The  mechanism 
of  English  oigans  was  probably  never  so  bad  as 
this,  but  it  is  said  that  Mendelssohn,  after  playing 
at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  was  covered 
with  perspiration.  The  pneumatic  action  has  solved 
this  difficulty.  Still  the  question  of  organ  touch 
is  complicated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  varieties  of  mechanism.  Many 
organs  exist  with  four  keyboards  (even  five 
may  be  met  with),  and  the  necessarily  differ- 
ent levels  of  these  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  hand  In  a  uniform  position  for  all 
of  them.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  two  of  these 
manuals  with  a  similar  touch,  and  the  amount 
of  force  required  to  prens  down  the  key  varies 
within  wide  limits.  Even  on  the  same  key- 
board the  touch  is  appreciably  heavier  in  the 
bass,  and  inequalities  occur  between  adjacent 
notes.  A  recently  regulated  mechanism  is 
sometime  in  a  state  of  adjustment  so  nice,  that 
the  slightest  prettnure  upon  the  key  produces  a 
squeak  or  wail.  This  same  mechanism  after  a 
time  will  be  so  changed  by  use  and  variations 
of  temperature  as  to  allow  of  the  key  being 
pressed  almost  to  its  limit  without  producing 
any  sound. 

These  considerations  will  show  that  the  deli- 
cate differences  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
pianoforte  touch  are  impossible  with  the  organ. 
iTortunately  they  are  not  needed,  but  it  must 
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not  be  snppoeed  that  touch  on  the  orgftn  is  of 
DO  importaDoe.  The  keys  muBt  be  prewed 
rather  than  itruok,  but  still  with  ench  decision 
that  their  inequalities  may  be  neutralised, 
otherwise  the  player  will  find  that  some  notee 
do  not  speak  at  idl.  Perhaps  the  most  impor> 
taut  part  of  organ  touch  is  the  release  of  the 
key,  which  can  hardly  be  too  decided.  The 
organ  punishes  laxity  in  this  direction  more 
severely  than  any  instrument.  Shakes  on  the 
organ  ^ould  not  be  too  quick ;  with  the  pneu- 
matic action  they  are  sometimes  almost  impos- 
sible. Care  should  be  taken  in  playing  staccato 
passnges  on  slow  speaking  stops  of  the  Gamba 
kind,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  key- 
board. The  orispness  should  be  not  in  the 
stroke  but  in  the  release  of  the  key.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  hand  should  be  held 
rather  higher  above  the  keys  than  in  the  case 
of  the  piauoy  but  as  has  been  before  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  same  position  towards 
keys  so  differently  placed  in  relation  to  the 
performer  as  the  upper  and  lower  of  four  or  even 
three  manuals. 

Modem  key  makers  have  invented  a  new 
danger  by  lessening  the  space  between  the  black 
keys,  so  that  in  a  chord  where  the  ^  ^  j 
white  keys  must  be  played  between  Jjrt  ^  = 
the  black,  it  is  impossible  for  some  \y  ^ — 
fingers  to  avoid  depressing  the'  adjacent  notes. 

Pedal  touch  has  within  recent  times  become 
a  possibility,  and  passages  for  the  feet  are  now 
as  carefully  phrased  as  those  for  the  fingers. 
Mendelssohn's  organ  sonatas  afford  the  earliest 
important  examples.  Preedom  in  the  ancle  joint 
is  the  chief  condition  of  success  in  this.  The 
player  must  be  warned  that  large  pipes  will  not 
speak  quickly,  and  that  a  staccato  must  be  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  pedal  key  to  rise  quickly 
rather  d^an  by  a  sharp  stroke.  [W.Pa.] 

TOUGH  in  bell-ringing  denotes  any  number 
of  ohanges  less  than  a  peal,  the  latter  term  being 
properly  used  only  for  *  the  performance  of  the 
full  number  of  changes  which  may  be  rung  on  a 
given  number  of  bells.'  By  old  writers  the  word 
Umck  is  used  as  equivalent  to  sound,  in  which 
sense  it  occurs  in  Massinger's  *  Guardian*  (Act  ii. 
Sc.  4),  where  Severino  says  '  I'll  ioiich  my  horn 
— (blows  his  horn).*  An  earlier  example  will  be 
found  in  the  Bomance  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight  (c.  1320)  line  120,  p.  4  of  the 
edition  of  1864.  The  word  appears  also  to  have 
been  used  in  English  music  during  two  centuries 
for  a  Toccata.  'A  touche  by  Mr.  Byrd '  is  found 
in  the  MS.  of  a  virginall  piece  in  the  BritiBh 
Museum ;  and  '  Mr.  Kelway's  touches,*  as  a 
heading  to  several  passages  of  a  florid  character, 
appears  in  a  MS.,  probably  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  B.  O>oke,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Music  [W.B.S.] 

TOURDION,  or  TORDION.  '  A  turning,  or 
winding  about;  also^  a  tricke,  or  pranke;  also, 
the  daunce  tearmed  a  Round.'  (Cotgrave.)  The 
early  French  dances  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
'  Danses  Basses*  or '  Danses  Nobles,'  and  *  Danses 
parhaut.'  The  former  of  these  included  all  regular 


danses,  the  latter  were  mere  ImproTised  romps 
or  *  baladinages.*  The  regular  Bitfse  Dance  con- 
sisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  was  twice  repeated, 
and  the  last,  or  *  Tourdion,*  was  probably  some- 
thing like  our  modem  round  dances.  The  Tour- 
dion was  therefore  the  French  equivalent  for  the 
German  Nachtanz,  Proportio,  or  Hoppeltanz,  and 
the  Italian  SaltaraUo.  [See  vol.  iii  p.  221  6.] 
Tabourot  says  that  the  Tourdion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Galliard,  but  the  former  was  more 
rapid  and  smooth  than  the  lattes.  [See  voL  i. 
p.  578  a.]  Henoe  he  defines  it  as  a  '  GktiUarde  par 
terre,*  i.  e.  a  galliard  deprived  of  its  characteristic 
jumps  and  springs.  Both  dances  were  in  3-time. 
The  following  is  the  tune  of  the  Tourdion  given 
in  the  *  Orch^sographle  * : 
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Further  particulars  as  to  these  dances  may  be 
found  in  the  '  Provinciales '  of  Antonio  de  Arena 
(1537)-    [See  Tbihobis.]  [W.B.S.] 

TOURJ^E,  Ebsn,  Mus.  Doc.,  father  of  the 
Gonservatory  or  class  system  of  musical  instruc- 
tion in  America,  was  bom  at  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  June  i,  1834.  ^i*  fomily  being  in  humble 
circumstances  it  became  necessary  to  put  him  to 
work  at  the  early  age  of  eight;  but  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  so  great,  that  he  soon  became  a 
laborious  student  at  the  East  Greenwich  seminary. 
Having  a  good  alto  voice  he  sang  in  the  choir 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  learning  bis  part  by 
rote.  But  it  chanced  that  the  organist  was 
about  to  withdraw,  and  young  Touij^  was  in- 
vited to  fill  her  place.  He  was  at  that  time 
but  thirteen,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
instrament ;  but  he  managed  to  pick  out  the 
tunes  required  for  the  following  Sunday,  and 
played  them  with  such  success  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.  He  at  once  began  to 
study  with  a  teacher  in  Providence,  often  walking 
thirteen  miles  each  way.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
became  derk  in  a  music  store  in  Providence,  and 
thus  had  opportunities  for  study  which  he  did  not 
fiikil  to  improve.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
opened  a  music  store  in  Fall  River,  where  he  also 
taught  music  in  the  public  schools  and  formed 
claraes  in  piano,  voice,  and  organ,  charging  the 
moderato  sum  of  one  dollar  to  each  pupil  for 
twenty  lessons.  This  was  in  1851,  and  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  class  system,  which 
he  has  since  so  largely  developed.  He  also  edited 
and  published  a  musical  paper  with  much  ability. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Newport,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  as  organist  and  choirmastor  of 
Old  Trinity  Church  there,  and  as  Director  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  In  1859  ^^  founded 
a  Musical  Institute  at  East  Greenwich,  where 
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be  had  >D  oppartonhy  of  «»n;liig  out  Ui  id«ai 
KgudiDg  cU»-lf»daiig  nodar  moM  fk*ounble 
u^oM  thxibelbre.  Id  1863  bsrialtwl  Europa, 
■■  ordsr  to  gkin  infontutkin  legmrdiiig  tbe 
mathod*  «mplq;ad  in  Fnmoe,  Qmwmuj,  and  Itel; 
in  conaemtorf  t«Mbing.  Ua  took  this  appai- 
banity  of  atudying  with  manj  emiiuDt  maaten, 
amcngntatlien  August  Haopt,  of  Barliu.  On  hij 
ntuni  (o  America  he  removed  to  Providsoos, 
and  eatablidwd  the  '  Providanoe  Cozkaarratory 
of  Hoiia,'  which  had  great  luooeM.  In  1867 
he  azteuded  hia  work  by  foandlng  'The  I4aw 
Bagland  CtHuarTittary  of  Mdbc,'  in  Beaton,  and 
oaDtinned  fur  a  time  to  keep  both  achoda  in  oper- 
atiuD.  He  drew  round  faim  the  matt  maiaent 
teacheca  in  B«ton,  and  placed  a  good  muneal 
educatioD  witbin  the  raaoh  of  the  pooraatitudeDta. 
In  1S69  hia  eiecutive  and  organiiing  abilitiei 
were  made  Die  of  by  the  projeaton  of  Che  great 
■PoMe  Jubilee,'  and  there  ia  no  doubt  Chat  the 
BQCoeai  of  that  enterprUe  was  lar^y  due  to  hia 
eflbrta.  During  Uie  lanie  year  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Muaio  waa  oonfcned  upoD  him  by 
Hiddlatown  Univenity.  (iinoe  the  loondatioD  of 
Boatoa  Uuivanity  he  haa  been  the  highly  ban* 
oared  Dean  of  the  College  of  Muaio  attaohed 
thereto.  But  his  greateat  work  baa  been  the 
eatabliahment  of  ^e  great  Coniervatory  juat 
meDtionad,  from  which  haie  graduated  tbouaanda 
1^  pnpila,  filling  hnuoumble  puaitiona  aa  teaohere, 
planiata,  orgnaiati,  and  voonliata,  and  pRiring 
themwlTea  able  mueioiana. 

Dr.  Toarj^c  haa  ikot  accumulated  wealth,  for 
the  needa  of  others  have  alwaya  been  more  pnmi- 
aent  with  him  than  hia  own.  Many  are  the 
cdiaritable  enterpriaeain  which  he  haa  been  active, 
aod  th«  penOD*  who  have  been  aid«d  by  hia  bonnly . 
AmoDg  the  poaitiona  whioh  he  haa  ^ed  may  be 
named  that  of  Preddent  of  the  '  Beaton  Young 
Hen'a  Chriatian  Aaaodation,'  'City  Miaaionan 
Sodety,'  and  'National  Muaio  Teaohera'  Aaaoci- 
atjon.  He  is  ever  genial  in  manner,  and  untiring 
in  work.  He  ia  at  preatiut  in  robust  health,  and 
it  is  to  ba  hoped  tlwt  liia  uaefnl  Ufa  may  be  apared 
for  long.  [G.] 

TOURS,  BiBTHOLD,  bom  Dee.  17,  1S3S.  at 
Rotterdam,  Hia  early  instruction  waa  derived 
fnnn  hia  father,  who  waa  organist  of  the  St. 
Laurence churoh,  and  from  Verhulit.  Heaftei^ 
wards  studied  at  the  Conservabrirea  of  Brusaela 
and  Leipd^,  and  then  accompaDied  Prince 
George  Oalitzin  to  Buiaia,  and  remained  there 
61T  two  yeara.  Hince  1S61  he  hna  mided  in 
London,  writing,  teaching,  and  playing  in  the 
band  of  the  Rojal  Italian  Opera,  and  other  good 
orcheatiaa.  In  1878  he  beoaine  muiioal  advisei 
and  editor  to  Mesara.  Norella,  Ewer,  t  Co, 
and  in  that  capacity  haa  arranged  several  im- 
pertant  works  &om  the  orcbeabaL  soores,  auch 
aa  Beethoven's  Maaa  in  C,  four  of  Schubert's 
Haaaes,  'Elijah,'  Gounod'a  'Redemption,'  etc 
etc.,  beiidea  writing  the  'Primer  of  the  Violin' 
in  the  series  of  thai  firm.  Mr.  Toura'a  eompoai- 
tlona  are  numerous,  lie  has  written  f(v  tbs  piano 
and  other  inatrumente,  and  a  large  nnml>er  of 
•Dnga,  aone  of  which  have  been  very  popular. 
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Bat  hia  beat  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  Hymn- 
tnnea,  Authama,  and  tiervicea,  for  the  Anglican 
Cburoh,  particularly  a  Service  in  F  and  an 
Eaater  Anthem,  'Ciod  hath  appointed  a  day.' 
which  are  greatly  in  demand.  [G.] 

TOURTK,  FHAlijnis,  the  moat  famoaa  of  viu- 
lln-bow-makers,  b<^  in  Paris  1747,  died  there 
1835.  His  &ther  and  elder  brother  were  bow- 
makers  also ;  and  the  reputation  whioh  attachea 
to  the  bimily  name  is  not  due  to  Fran^oia  alone. 
Xaviar  Tourte,  the  elder  brother,  known  in  Fruioe 
aa  'Tourte  I'aln^' was  also  an  exoeUent  workman: 
traditloD  saya  that  the  brothers  commenced  bnn- 
neas  In  partiienhip,  Franfoia  making  the  alicks, 
and  Xavlei  the  nuts  and  fitting.  Th^quarrelled 


the  bnpiovements  in  the  stick  which  had  lieen 
intnidDced  by  Fran^oia.  The  latter  has  twen 
denominated  the  Stradivari  of  the  bow:  and 
there  ia  aome  troth  in  this ;  (or  aa  Stradivari 
finally  settled  the  model  ud  fittings  of  the 
violin,  BO  Touite  finally  settled  the  model  and 
fittings  of  the  bow.  But  he  had  mors  to  do 
Ear  the  bow  than  Stradivari  for  the  fiddle.  The 
Cremona  makers  before  Stradivari  had  nearly 
perfected  the  model  of  the  violin :  it  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  give  it  certain  finishing 
touches.  But  Tourte,  properly  spcHking,  had  no 
predeoesaora.  He  fband  bow-making  in  a  state 
of  ehaot,  and  he  reduced  it  to  a  science ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  modem  Ijow. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  bows  which  were  in 
use  in  Tourta'a  youth  may  lie  gained  from  the 
Buying  illustration,  which  is  copied  from 


ment  Tourte  sobatltuted  the  bow  now  in  use. 
(Fig.  a.)  The  service  whioh  he  thus  reoderedto 
musio  appean  greater  the  more  we  think  of  it; 
for  the  Tourte  bow  grtailjy  faoiliUted  the  new 
development  of  violin  music  which  be^^an  with 
ViotU,  Rude,  and  Kreutier.     Before  his  time 
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all  the  moclem  forme  of  staocftto  mmt  have  been 
impoBsible,  and  the  nuances  of  piano  and  forte 
extremely  limited ;  a  rawnese,  especially  on  the 
treble  stringSi  and  a  monotony  which  to  our 
ears  would  be  intolerable,  must  have  deformed 
the  performances  of  the  heei  of  violinists.  The 
violin,  under  Tourte*8  bow,  became  a  different 
instrument:  and  subsequent  bow-makers  have 
exclusively  copied  him,  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ductions depending  ou  the  success  with  which 
they  have  applied  his  principles. 

^tting  aside  for  the  moment  the  actual  model- 
ling of  the  Tourte  stick,  an  examination  of 
Tourte's  own  bows  proves  that  his  first  care  was 
to  select  wood  of  fine  but  Btrcing  texture,  and 
perfectly  straight  grain,  and  his  second  to  give 
it  a  permanent  and  regular  bend.  This  was 
effected  by  subjecting  it  in  a  state  of  flexion  to 
a  moderate  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
apply  a  suflScient  d^ree  of  heat  to  the  Yerj 
marrow  of  the  stick  without  rendering  the  ex- 
terior brittle,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
bow-maker's  art:  cheap  and  bad  bows  have 
never  been  thoroughly  heated,  and  their  curva- 
ture is  therefore  not  permanent.  Tourte's  fint 
experiments  are  said  to  have  been  made  on  the 
staves  of  old  sugar  hogsheads  from  Brsizil. 
Thirf  is  not  unlikely  :  prol^bly  the  bent  slabs  of 
Brazil  wood  employed  for  this  purpose  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  Additional  elasticity  firom  the 
combined  effect  of  exposure  to  tropical  heat  and 
the  absorption  of  the  saccharine  juices  :  and  in 
connection  with  the  latter  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  dark  colour  of  the  Tourte  sticks  is  not 
wholly  attributable  to  age,  but  partly  to  some 

{>reparation  applied  to  them  in  the  process  of 
leating.  The  writer  cannot  agree  with  this 
suggestion,  especially  as  some  of  Tourte's  finest 
bows  are  extremely  pale  in  colour.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  elasticity 
which  he  secured  in  the  stick  by  the  choice 
and  preparation  of  the  wood  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  method  of 
bending  the  stick  of  the  bow  the  reverse  way, 
that  is,  inwards,  and  thus  to  realise  what  had 
long  been  the  desideratum  of  violinists,  a  bow 
which  should  be  strong  and  elastic  without 
being  heavy.  By  thus  increasing  and  econo* 
inising  the  resistance  of  the  stick  he  liberated 
the  player's  thumb  and  fingers  from  much  use- 
less weight.  By  a  series,  no  doubt,  of  patient 
experiments,  he  determined  the  right  curvature 
for  the  stick,  and  the  rule  for  tapering  it 
gradually  towards  the  point,*  so  as  to  have  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  right  place,  or  in  other 
words  to  'balance'  properly  over  the  string  in 
the  hand  of  the  player.  He  determined  the 
true  length  of  the  stick,  and  the  height  of  the 
point  and  the  nut,  in  all  which  particalars  the 
bow-makers  of  his  time  seem  to  have  erred  on . 
the  side  of  excess.  Lastly,  he  invented  the 
method  of  spreading  the  hairs  and  fixing  them 
on  the  face  of  the  nut  by  means  of  a  moveable 

>  XathematlaUlr  InTwtlfated.  Tourte^  bow,  wImd  nnstranc.  Is 
foaod  to  form  a  logarlthmle  ennra.  Um  ordiiuuM  of  which  InenMe 
In  arithmetical  proportion,  aiid  tha  abaolMai  In  Keometrlca]  pn>- 
ponlou. 
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band  of  metal  fitting  on  a  slide  of  moiher-of* 
pearl.  The  bow,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  the 
creation  of  the  genius  of  Tourte. 

Tourte's  improvements  in  the  bow  were 
effected  afber  1775.  Tradition  says  that  he 
was  materially  assisted  in  his  work  by  the 
advice  of  Viotti,  who  arrived  in  Paris  in  178a. 
Nothing  is  more  likely;  for  only  an  accom* 
plished  violinist  could  have  formulated  the  de- 
mands which  the  Tourte  bow  was  constructed 
to  satisfy.  Viotti  no  doubt  contributed  to 
bring  the  Tourte  bow  into  general  use,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  quickly  drove  the  old  bar- 
barous bows  completely  from  the  field,  and 
that  in  Paris  there  at  once  arose  a  school  of 
bow-makers  which  has  never  been  excelled. 

For  the  excellent  bows  which  thus  became  for 
the  first  time  obtainable,  violinists  were  willing 
to  pay  considerable  sums.  Tourte  charged  la 
louis  d'or  for  his  best  bows  mounted  in  gold. 
As  the  makers  increased  in  number  the  prices 
fell ;  but  the  extreme  rarity  of  fine  Pemambuco 
wood  perfecUy  straight  in  grain  has  always 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  very  best 
bows.  Tourte's  bows,  of  which  during  a  long 
life  he  made  an  inmiense  number,  are  common 
enough ;  but  owing  to  the  great  number  of  al- 
most equally  good  ones  whidh  were  made  by  his 
successors,  only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
very  high  prices.  A  very  fine  Tourte  has  been 
recently  sold  for  £30:  common  ones  vary  in 
price  firx>m  £5  to  £10.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  violinists 
as  to  Tourte's  merits.  His  bows  are  universally 
preferred  to  all  others:  and  they  show  no  signs  of 
wearing  out.  Tourte  never  stamped  his  bows. 
Genuine  ones  are  sometimes  found  stamped  with 
the  name,  but  this  is  the  work  of  some  other 
hand.  His  original  nuts  are  usually  of  tortoise 
shell,  finely  mounted  in  gold,  but  wanting  the 
meUJlic  slide  on  the  stick,  which  was  introduced 
by  Lupot. 

Like  Stradivari  and  Nicholas  Amati,  Tourte 
continued  to  work  to  within  a  very  few  years 
of  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  at^ier 
was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  No.  10,  Qua!  de 
I'Ecole :  after  making  bows  all  day  he  would 
descend  in  the  evening,  and  recreate  himself  by 
angling  for  gudgeon  in  the  Seine.  His  peaceful 
career  came  to  an  end  in  April  1835,  in  his  88th 
year — ^nearly  the  same  age  as  that  attained  by 
the  two  famous  violin-mt^Lers  of  Cremona  above 
mentioned.  [EJ'.P.] 

TOWER  DRUMS,  THE.  Hnndel  frequently 
borrowed  a  pair  of  kettledrumn  from  the  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  for  his  own  perform- 
ances of  his  oratorios ;  and  as  they  were  kept 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  they  were  usually 
called  'the  Tower  Drums.'  They  were  in  fre- 
quent request  afler  his  death,  including  the 
Commemoration  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  account  of  this 
Festival,  says  they  were  taken  by  Marlborough 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1 709. 

A  much  larger  pair,  39  and  35  inches  in 
diameter,  were  made  expressly  for  that  Festival 
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from  the  deeign  of  a  Mr.  Asbridge,  of  Drury 
Lane  Qrchestra,  and  have  since  obtained  the 
name  of  'Tower  Drums,'  from  a  noiion  that 
the  head  of  one  of  them  was  made  from  the 
akin  of  a  lion  in  the  Tower  menagerie.  These 
drums  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late 
T.  P.  Chipp,  the  well-known  kettledrummer, 
and  on  the  sale  of  his  instruments  were  bought 
by  H.  Potter  &  Co.,  military  musical  instrument 
makers.  They  added  a  brass  T-shaped  key  to 
each  tuning-screw,  and  presented  them  (1884) 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  have  placed 
them  in  their  large  orchestra. 

Larger  drums  were  made  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society  (47  and  43  inches  in  diameter), 
but  no  tone  can  be  got  from  such  overgrown 
instruments.  [Y.  de  P.] 

TOWERS,  JoHK,  bom  at  Salford  Feb.  18, 
1836,  was  for  six  years  choir-boy  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  in  1850  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  pupil  of  A.  B.  Marx  in  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  with  J.  K.  Paine  and  A.  W.  Thayer.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  Brighton,  settled  at  Manchester, 
where  he  has  since  remained  as  choirmaster, 
conductor,  and  organist.  He  conducts  the  Al- 
derley  Edge,  Fallowfield,  and  Rochdale  Orpheus 
Glee  Societies,  the  last-named  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  choirs  in  Lancashire,  and  is 
now  organist  to  St.  Stephen's  Conell,  Manchester. 
Besides  a  few  musical  trifles,  Mr.  Towers  has 
poblished  a  chronolog^ical  list  of  Beethoven's 
works  (Musical  Directory,  1871),  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  'Mortality  of  Musicians,'  a 
'List  of  Eminent  Musicians,'  etc.,  etc.  He  la 
also  a  more  or  less  regular  contributor  to  the 
press.  [G.] 

TRACKER.  A  thin  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  leverage  from  one  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment to  another.  A  tracker  differs  from  a  sticker 
in  the  fact  that  a  tracker  pulU,  while  a  sticker 
pushes;  while  therefore  a  tracker  can  be  flat 
and  thin,  a  sticker  is  round  and  rigid.  For 
example,  if,  when  one  end  of  a  key  is  pressed 
down  it  raises  a  sticker  at  its  other  end,  it  is 
clear  that  the  sticker  will  push  up  a  lever  at  a 
higher  level ;  but  the  other  end  of  the  lever  at 
the  higher  level  will  (#f  course  descend,  and  to 
this  therefore  must  be  attached  a  tracker.  It 
will  be  evident  also  that  a  sticker,  having  only 
to  remain  in  an  upright  position,  can  be  kept  in 
its  place  simply  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wire  inserted 
at  each  end  and  passing  loosely  through  holes  in 
the  ends  of  the  levers.  But  a  tradLer  having  to 
pull  and  be  pulled  is  provided  at  each  end  with 
a  tap-wire  (or  wire  like  a  screw)  which  when 
passed  through  the  hole  in  the  lever  is  secured 
by  a  leather  button.  In  all  cases  noisy  action  is 
prevented  by  the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  cloth  or 
some  other  soft  materiaL  Trackers  are  generally 
made  of  pine-wood  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  and  from  one  third  to  a  half  of  an 
inch  in  width.    The  length  of  trackers  varies  of 
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oou^e  aocording  to  circumstances;  in  long 
'actions'  or  extended  'movements*  (as  for 
example,  when  mechanism  is  taken  under  a  floor 
or  up  a  wall)  they  are  sometimes  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  length  ;  in  such  cases  they  are  formed  of 
two  or  more  parts  joined  together  by  wire.  In 
order  to  prevent  long  trackers  from  swinging 
about  laterally  when  in  use  they  are  often  made 
to  pass  through  a  register  or  thin  board  containing 
hofes  of  suitable  size  lined  with  cloth.  A  tracker 
may  convey  leverage  from  any  part  of  an  instru- 
ment to  another,  but  its  final  function  is  to  lower 
the  puUrdawn  and  let  air  pass  through  the  pallet 
into  the  pipe.  [J.S.] 

TRAETTA,  TomcASO  Micheue  Fbakoesco 
Savesio,  an  Italian  composer  of  the  18U1  cen- 
tury. Until  recently  it  was  believed  that  his 
name  was  Trajetta,,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
May  19,  1727;  but  the  certificate  of  birth  pub- 
lished by  the  *  Gazetta  Musicale  di  Milano'  of 
1879,  No.  30,  settles  beyond  question  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  son  of  Filippo  Traetta  and  Anna 
Teresa  Piasanti,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1727, 
on  March  30,  'ad  here  16*  in  the  morning, 
at  Bitonto  (Terra  di  Bari).  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  became  pupil  of  Durante  at  the 
'Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto'  at 
Naples,  to  which  institution  he  belonged  until 
the  autumn  of  1748,  when  we  find  him  teaching 
singing,  and  occasionally  writing  some  sacred 
music  for  several  churches  of  Naples.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  stage,  and  his 
first  opera,  'Famaoe,*  produced  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples  in  1750,  met  with  such  success 
that  he  was  forthwith  commissioned  to  compose 
six  more  operas  for  the  same,  house.  Of  these 
nothing  is  known,  except  the  title  of  one,  '  I  pas- 
tori  feUd,'  1753;  yet  they  were  probably  not 
less  successful  thiua  'Famaoe,'  since  his  name 
spread  rapidly,  and  he  received  engagements 
at  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  Turin,  Verona, 
Parma,  etc.  Goldoni  and  Metastasio  did  not 
disdain  to  write  librettos  for  him;  Goldoni 
a  comic  opera  *Buovo  d'Antona'  (Florence, 
1756)  >  ^^^  Metastasio  '  L'Olimpiade '  (Ve- 
rona, 1758).  Towards  the  end  of  1759  ^["n^etta 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  teacher  of  singing  to  the  Plrincesses, 
offered  to  him  by  Don  Filippo,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  Duke  of  Parma.  The  first  opera  he  com- 
posed for  the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Parma  was 
'Solimano'  (Carnival,  1759),  followed  in  the 
spring  by  '  Ippolito  ed  Aricia.'  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  masterpiece,  as  both  the  Duke  and 
the  audience  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  it ; 
and  on  its  reproduction  six  years  later  for  the 
wedding  of  the  Princess  Maria  Luisa  with 
Charles  III.  Sjng  of  Spain,  a  life  pension  was 
granted  to  the  composer.  In  1759  and  1760 
Traetta  went  twice  to  Vienna  to  witness  the  per* 
formanoe  of  two  operas  purposely  written  for  the 
Austrian  capital,  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide'  (1759)1 
and  '  Armida*  (1760). 

In  1 765,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Traetta 
left  Parma  and  settled  in  Venice,  as  principal  of 
the  *  Conservatorio  dell'  Ospedaletto.'    He  held 
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the  Rppointment  for  nearly  three  jean,  and  re- 
signed it  on  the  invitation  of  Oauierine  II.  of 
Ruesia,  to  ■ucceed  Galuppi  ae '  Maestro  di  Gorte.* 
The  severe  climate  of  Russia  however  did  not 
agree  with  the  Italian  maestro ;  in  1775  he  gave 
up  his  position,  and  in  1776  accepted  an  engage- 
ment in  London,  where  however  he  was  not 
very  successful,  owinj;  chiefly  to  the  firm  hold 
which  Saccbini  had  taken  of  the  English  public. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Naples,  but  the 
climate  of  Russia  and  the  anxieties  of  London 
had  impaired  both  his  health  and  his  genius, 
and  the  few  operas  he  wrote  before  his  death 
show  that  the  spring  of  his  imagination  was  dried 
up.  He  died  in  Venice  on  April  6,  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Assunta, 
where  the  following  epitaph  is  engraved  on  his 
tomb : 

THOMAE  TRAJETTA 

BITUNTI  NATO 

8UBLTMIORIS  MUSICES  PERITISSIMO 

HUJUS  CHORI 

AD  AMPLITUDINEM  ARTIS  SUAE 

INSTAURATORI  MODERATORI 

OPTIME  MERITO 

ANNO  SALUTIS  MDCCLXXIX 

AETATIS  SUAE  LII 

VITA  FUNCTO 

MONUMENTUM  POSITUM. 

Though  Traetta  was  gifted  with  great  intel- 
ligence, and  his  music  is  full  of  vigour  and  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  dramatic  power,  yet  his 
works  are  now  entirely  forgotten.^  Burney,  Gal- 
vani,  Grossi,  Florimo,  and  Clement  all  praise  him, 
and  Florimo  even  finds  in  him  a  tendency  towards 
the  same  dramatic  expression  and  dignity  in  the 
musical  treatment  of  the  libretto  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  name  of  Glack  immortal. 
However  this  may  be,  nobody  can  deny  that 
Traetta  had,  as  a  man,  a  very  peculiar  character, 
an  extraordinary  estimation  of  his  own  talent, 
and  an  unusual  readiness  in  making  it  clear  to 
everybody :  '  Traetta,'  says  Florimo,  '  at  the  first 
performance  of  his  operas,  when  presiding  at  the 
clavicembalo,  as  was  customary  at  that  time, 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  his  works,  and  per- 
suaded of  the  special  importance  of  some  pieces, 
— was  in  the  habit  of  turning  towards  the  audi- 
ence and  saying:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  look 
sharp,  and  pay  attention  to  this  piece* 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  his  works. 


OPISAS. 

F«niM«.   Napoli,  17B1. 
I  pMtoii  felloi.   Do.  178B. 
£zlo.    RoDM.  1794. 
Le  nocn  eontraitate.    Do.  1754. 
L'Ineredalo.   Napolt.  175B. 
La  flute  fbrbk   Do.  1756. 
Boon)  d' Antony  FlreDze.mB. 
Kilted.    IteCTlo.1757. 
Dldoae  AbbMidoiiftta.   Venade, 
17B7. 
Ollmiitada.   Veroaa^nss. 
SoUmeno.   Parma,  17W. 
Ippollto  ad  Arlda.    Do.rR». 
ISgenialnAulIde.  Vlmia,17fi9. 


Aimlda.    Do.  1760. 

SofoDUba.    Parma,  1760. 

Enea  nel  Lazlo.    Tortna,  ITBO. 

ITiodarldl.   Parma.  17(H). 

XneaeLavinta.    Do.  176L 

Antlgono.   Padora.  1764. 

La  ftanoeM  a  Halghera.  Vcih 
esla.1764. 

La  boona  flglloola  marltata. 
Parma.  1"^ 

Semlramlde.   Veneila,  1766. 

Le  Serre  Ttrall.   Do.  1766. 

Amor  in  trappola.   Do.  1768. 

UgenlainTauride.  MIUdo.  1788, 

L'laola  diaabttota.  Bologna, 
176a. 


1  Bit  name  does  not  ooevr  onee  In  the  ,•-«• 
harmooto  Soelety,  and  onlj  onoe  In  all  tha  thiw 
M  utf  kaliMhe  ^-■'"■Tg, 


of  the  Fhll- 
oCtlMAllt. 


London.  ITTS. 

Merope.    MHano,  1776b 

La  dlatettadl  Darlo. 
1778. 

n  eavallere  arrante.   Do.  1778. 

Artenlea.    Do.  1778. 

OU  Krol  del  OampI  XIU.  Do. 
1779.  Written  on  the  eompoaert 
deathbed,  and  Sniihed  br  Geo- 
nam  Astaritta. 

Le  fwte  d'  Imeneo,  a  vrotofue 
and  tiUogy.Tlz.  It  trionfo  d'Amore, 
Tilole.8aflb.  and  Xgle,  for  the  wed- 
diDf  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  of 
Autrfa  with  the  Infimta  DoAa 
laabella  dl  Borbone.  at  Parma, 
Sept.  1761. 

n  Tilbato  Oampeitra,  'eom- 
panlmento  paetorale,'  on  the  oec^ 
lion  of  Maria  Oarollna  of  Anstrla, 
wtlb  to  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of 
Blellr,  panlng  through  Mantua  la 
ITB8. 

In  the  ikme  year  he  wrote  an 
Oratorio  Salomone.  for  the  '  Con- 
■erratorlo  dell'  Oepedaletto'  In 
Vantoe:  and  about  1770  he  wrote 


a  '  dlveftlmento  ft>r  ftmr  oreho^ 
traa'  with  the  title  'Lequattro 
■tagtonl  el  dodlel  meil  dell'  aimo' 
(the  four  aeaMmi,aod  the  twelTa 
month!  of  the  year).> 

A  Bubat  Mater  of  hit  for  floor 
▼olees  and  aeconkpanlmeat  of 
aeroral  Instruments  is  known, 
and  the  Ardilvee  of  the  '  Beal 
OoUaglo  dl  NapoU,'  oontata  the 
foUowlog  eompotitions  :— 

Ledone  teraa  f9r  soprano. 

88  Aria  (some  with  aeoompaai- 
ment  of  Tiolln  and  baaio,  and 
•ome  with  aocompaaiment  of 
several  Innmmanta). 

7  Doettl. 

Aria '  Terrore  minaplrava,*  with 
pianoforte  aooompaniment. 

Aria '  Ah !  consola  II  tuo  dolore.* 
arranged  for  two  rlolins,  rlola, 
andbamo. 

A  Canon  'Sogno,  ma  te  non 
mlro*    for    two    aopranoe    and 


pianoforte 

LG.M.] 


A  Solfeggio,   with 
aocompanlment. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  MUSIC,  THE 
NATIONAL,  was  founded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  The  subject  had  been  in  the  air  since 
the  year  i866,  a  Musical  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  in  1873  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Qarence  House,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  it  is 
desirable  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding £20,(X>o  for  the  purposes  of  a  Training 
School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  of  Arts.  A  site  on  the  imme- 
diate west  side  of  the  Albert  Hall  was  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  185 1,  the  construction^ 
of  the  building,  on  the  design  of  Captain  F.  Cole» 
R.E.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Charles 
J.  Freake,  at  bis  own  cost ;  the  first  stone  was 
laid  on  Dec.  18, 1873,  and  the  School  was  opened 
at  Easter  1876,  with  82  free  scholarships,  of 
which  4  were  founded  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  2 
by  members  of  the  Society,  5  by  Mr.  Freake,  10 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  14  by  City  Guilds, 
33  by  provincial  towns,  and  the  remainder  by 
private  donors.  The  scholarships  were  of  the 
value  of  £40  a  year  each,  and  were  founded  for 
five  years,  by  subscription  renewable  at  the  end 
of  that  term ;  they  carried  free  instruction  for 
the  same  period,  and  were  obtainable  '  by  com- 
petitive examination  alone.'  The  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh was  chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Arthur)  Sullivan  was  appointed  Principal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers;  in  1881  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Stainer  as  Principal,  and  the 
School  continued  to  flourish  till  Easter  1882, 
when  it  came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  determin- 
ation arrived  at  to  establish  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  on  a  wider  and  more  permanent  basis. 
The  College,  on  its  formation,  took  over  the 
building,  fdrniture  and  fittings,  oxgan  and  music, 
and  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  £iioo.  The 
instruction  in  the  Training  School  was  system- 
atic and  thorough,  and  in  proof  of  its  efficiency 
during  the  short  period  of  its  existence  it  is 
sufficient  to  name  Eugene  D*Albert,  IVederic 
Cliffe,  Annie  Marriott,  and  Frederic  King,  as 
having  received  their  education  there. 

8  This  eompoaMott  la  only  mentioned  tn  a  letter  bearing  the  dale 
i  8-^Deewl7ro.«rlit«ata7  0atheiinalI.orBas8latoVoltaii«. 
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Tbb  Botal  Oollbgb  of  Mubio,  which  thus 
became  the  suoceBsor  of  the  Traiiiing  School, 
wms  founded  by  the  Prince  of  WiUes  at  a 
meeting  held  at  St.  Jameses  Palace  Feb.  2S, 
i8Ba.  and  was  opened  by  H.R.H.  on  May  7  of 
the  following  year.  NegotiationB  took  place 
with  the  Botal  Acadxmt  of  Musio  with  the 
object  of  a  union  with  the  two  bodies:  but  these 
have  hitherto  unfortunately  come  to  nothing. 
like  its  predecessor,  the  College  rests  on  the 
basis  of  endowed  scholarships  lasting  not  less 
than  three  years ;  but  the  funds  for  these  are  in 
this  ease  provided  by  the  interest  of  money  sub* 
scribed  throughout  the  country  and  pennanently 
invested.  Hie  College  opened  with  50  Scholars 
elected  by  competition,  of  whom  15  reoeiye 
maintenance  in  addition,  and  49  Paying  Stu- 
dents. It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  on 
May  7$,  1883,  and  is  governed  by  a  Council, 
poresided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
divided  into  a  Finance  Committee,  and  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee.  The  staff  are  as  follows  : — 
Director,  Sir  Geoige  Grove,  D.C.L. ;  Principal 
Teachers,  forming  the  Board  of  Professors,  J.  F. 
Bridge,  Mus.D.;  H.C.  Deacon;  Henry  Holmes; 
Mad.  Lind-Goldschmidt ;  Walter  Parratt;  C. 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  Mub.D.  ;  Ernst  Pauer ;  C.  V. 
Stanford,  Mub.D.  ;  Franklin  Taylor ;  A.  Visetti. 
Other  principal  teachers: — Mme.  A.  Goddard; 
John  F.  Bamett;  G.  C.  Martin,  Mub.D.;  R.  Gom- 
perts;  C.  H.  Howell;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mu8.D.; 
J.  Higgs,  Mu8.B. ;  G.  Garcia,  etc  Registrar, 
G.  Watson,  jun.  The  College  possesses  the  ex* 
tensive,  rare,  and  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  presented  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen,  and  that  of  the 
Coucerts  of  Antient  Music,  given  by  the  Queen. 
The  Examinera  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  were 
Dr.  Joachim,  Manuel  Garcia,  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
Joseph  Bamby,  and  Dr.  Stainer.  [G.] 

TRAMIDAMENTE.  This  strange  direction, 
with  dngstlieh  below  it  as  its  German  equivalent, 
is  found  at  the  Recitative  with  the  Trumpets  in 
the  *  Agnus  *  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  in  the 
old  score  (Schotts).  In  the  new  edition  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel  it  appears  ss  'timidamente,' 
which  is  correct  Italian,  and  is  the  translation 
of  *  iingBtlich  * — with  distress.  [G] 

TRANQUILLO,  an  Italian  term,  meaning 
'calmly,*  'quietly.'  Thenotturno  in  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  musio  is  marked 
'  Con  moto  tranquillo.'  [G.] 

TRANSITION  is  a  word  which  has  several 
different  senses.  It  is  most  commonly  used  in 
a  vague  way  as  synonymous  with  modulation. 
Some  writers,  wishing  to  limit  it  more  strictly, 
use  it  for  the  actual  moment  of  passage  from  one 
key  to  another ;  and  again  it  is  sometimes  used 
to  distinguish  those  short  subordinate  flights  out 
of  one  key  into  another,  which  are  so  often  met 
with  in  modem  music,  from  the  more  prominent 
and  deliberate  changes  of  key  which  form  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  structure  of  a  movement. 
The  following  example  from  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  B^,  op.  X06,  is  aa  illustration  of  the  proosss 
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defined  by  this  latter  meaning  of  the  term ;  the 
transition  being  from  Ff  minor  to  G  major  and 
back: —  1       ^  . 


f ''  j^J/tfii^ 


uTy  ^  'y  •  T 


p^3 


^ 


m 


gqjj— t 


I      ^ 


W 


^ 


[See  Modulation.]  [CJ5.H.P.] 

TRANSPOSING  INSTRUMENTS.  Before 
pianoforte  accompaniments  were  set  in  full  no- 
tation, the  practice  of  which,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
mings  has  shown,^  was  first  due,  about  1780-90, 
to  Domenico  Com  of  Edinburgh,  the  entire 
accompaniment,  at  that  time  the  most  important 
study  in  keyboard  playing,  was  from  the  figured 
bass  stave,  known  as  '  Figured,'  '  Through '  or 
'Thorough'  bass.  From  the  varying  natural 
pitch  of  voices,  transposition  was  a  necessary 
and  much  cultivated  resource,  and  if  the  chro- 
matic keyboard  had  been  originally  contrived 
to  restore  the  chromatic  genus  of  the  Greeks, 
it  was  certainly  very  soon  after  permanently 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  transposition. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  process  seem  to  have 
very  early  prompted  the  alternative  of  a  shifting 
keyboard,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
diatonic  arrangement  of  the  keys,  which  in  the 
1 6th  century  was  still  to  be  met  with  in  old 
organs :  in  other  words,  whatever  the  key  might 
be,  to  play  apparently  in  C.  The  oldest  authority 
on  the  organ  extant  is  the  blind  organist  of 
Heidelberg,  Arnold  Schlick,  who  in  151 1  pub- 
lished the  *  Spiegel  der  Orgebnacher  und  Organ- 
isten,'  of  which  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist."  Schlick  is  quoted  by  Sebastian  Yirdung, 
who  also  published  his  book  in  151 1,  and  (2nd 
cap.  p.  19,  Berlin  reprint  p.  87)  has  an  interest- 
ing passage  on  transposing  organs,  which  we 
will  freely  translate. 

When  an  organ  in  itself  tuned  to  the  right  pitch  can 
be  shifted  a  tone  hiffher  or  lower,  it  Ib  a  great  advantage 
to  both  organist  and  singers.  I  naye  heard  years  ego  of 
a  Positive  so  made,  but  I  only  know  of  one  complete 
organ,  and  that  one  I  nse  daily,  which  tomther  with  its 
positivcj  two  back  manuals,  pedals,  and  all  its  man^and 
rare  registers,  may  be  shifted  higher  and  back  agam  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.  For  some  chapels  and  singers 
ad  GatUum  Jlenmra^i/dm  such  a  contrivance  is  speciallj 
usefuL  Two  masses  or  Magnificats  may  be  in  the  sama 
tone,  and  set  in  the  same  notation  of  line  and  space,  and 
yet  It  may  be  desirable  to  sing  the  one  a  note  higher 
than  the  other.  Sav  both  masses  are  in  the  Sixth 
Tone,  with  Clef  G ;  the  counter  baas  going  an  octave 
lower  >— in  tiie  other  the  counter  bass  goes  a  note  or 
more  lower,  to  B  or  A «,  which  are  too  low  for  baas 
singers,  and  their  yoioes  neard  against  others  woold  be 

1  Vide  Proeeedlnsi  of  the  Moilesl  AwxdUlon  UBIK-Sl.  pp. »-«. 

*  Baprintad  In  Um  MonaUhefte  fttr  HiMik-swcliiehtSb  BtfUa  U»| 
•dlted  wltii  explanatory  notes  br  Herr  Bobcrt  Kitner. 

■  To  the  0.  Moond  tpace  of  the  bsM  elei;  bat  erldantlj.  aa  wUI  be 
obf  loaa,  eotindloff  the  F  lower. 

«  la  oar  pilch  Um  doable  K  aad  D. 
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too  w««Ic,  if  it  -were  not  poeiible  to  sing  the  part  a  note 
higher.  Now  in  the  first  mass  the  counter  baas  in  G  can 
be  played  on  an  organ  at  set,  but  the  other  demands 
transiwsition  to  D,  with  the  semitones  F  f  and  G  fi,  which 
to  those  who  have  not  practised  it,  is  hud  ana  impos- . 
Bible.  So  therefore,  with  an  or«ji,  ae  described,  the 
organist  may  go  on  playing  in  0  <  JS-sol-fa-ut)  on  the  key- 
board, although  the  pipes  are  in  D  <.D-la-sol-re). 

We  may  assume  that  in  course  of  time  the 
increatdng  skill  of  organists  rendered  mechanical 
transpositions  unnecessary,  since  for  the  organ 
we  hear  no  more  about  them ;  but  for  the  harpsi- 
chord they  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  i6th  and 
following  centuries.  Prsetorius  (a.d.  1619)  speaks 
of  transposing  clavicymbals  (h^irpsichords)  which 
by  shilling  the  keyboard  could  be  set  two  notes 
higher  or  lower,  and  describes  a  'Universal- 
Olavicymbal'  capable  of  gradual  transposition 
by  semitones  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth.  Bumey 
in  his  musical  tour  met  with  two  transposing 
harpsichords;  one  a  German  one,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at  Venice ; 
the  other  (a  Spanish  one,  also  with  moveable' 
keys)  at  Bologna,  belonging  to  Farinelli. 

Considering  the  musical  knowledge  and  skill 
required  to  transpose  with  facility  beyond  a  sup- 
posititious change  of  signature  and  corresponding 
alteration  in  reading  the  accidentals,  as  from  C 
to  Cf  or  Cb ;  it  might  appear  strange  that  me- 
chanical contrivances  for  transposition  have  not 
been  permanently  adopted,  but  it  finds  its  ez-. 
planation  in  the  disturbance  of  the  co-ordination 
of  hand  and  ear.  Those  who  have  the  gift  of 
absolute  pitch  are  at  once  upset  by  it,  while 
tiiose  who  have  not  that  gift  and  are  the  more 
numerous,  find  a  latent  cause  of  irritation  which, 
somehow  or  other,  is  a  stumblingblock  to  the 
player.  In  the  present  day  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Temperament,  equal  or  unequal,  so  much  as 
of  position  in  the  scale  of  pitch,  of  which,  if  the 
ear  is  not  absolutely  conscious,  it  is  yet  conscious 
to  a  certain  extent. 

The  transposing  harpsichord  mentioned  by 
Bumey,  as  belon^ng  to  Count  Torre  Taxis  of 
Venice,  had  also  a  Pianoforte  stop,  a  combina- 
tion in  Togue  at  the  time  it  was  made,  1760. 
A  German  pianoforte  with  moveable  keyboard 
was  made  for  the  Prince  of  Prussia  in  1786,  and 
about  the  same  period  Sebastien  Erard  con- 
structed an  organised  pianoforte,  another  favoured 
combination  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, which  transposed  a  semitone,  whole  tone, 
or  minor  third  each  way,  to  suit  the  limited 
voice  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Roller  of  Paris  is 
also  said  to  have  made  transposing  pianos. 

The  most  prominent  instances  of  transposing 
pianofortes  made  in  England  in  the  present 
century  are  the  following: — (i)  The  square 
piano  of  Edward  Ryley,  patented  in  1801,  and 
acting  by  a  false  keyboard,  which  was  placed 
above  the  true  one,  and  could  be  shifted  to  any 
semitone  in  the  octave.  Ryley's  idea  as  stated 
in  his  specification  went  back  to  the  original 
one  of  playing  everything  in  the  so-called  natural 
scale  of  C.    The  patent  for  this  complete  trans- 


>  This  vei7  difficult  psaaate  In  the  quaint  original  has  been  ren- 
4ered  from  an  duddatoiy  footnots  by  the  Editor,  Herr  Kitner. 
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poser  was  bought  by  John  and  James  Broad- 
wood,  and  an  instrument  so  made  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  firm.  (2)  The  Royal 
Albert  Transposing  piano,  brought  out  by  Messrs.. 
Addison  &  Co.  soon  after  the  marriage  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a  piccolo  or  cottage  instru- 
ment, is  described  by  Rimbault  in  his  History, 
as  having  the  keys  divided  at  half  their  length, 
the  front  and  back  ends  being  capable  of  moving 
independently  of  each  other.  (3)  Messrs.  Broad- 
woods'  transposing  Boudoir  Cottage  pianos,  made 
about  1845,  displayed  the  novel  feature  of  the 
instrument  itself  moving  while  the  keyboard  and 
action  were  stationary.  In  some  of  their  pianos 
made  in  this  way,  the  instrument  was  suspended 
between  two  pivoted  metal  supporters  which 
allowed  the  gradual  movement,  semitone  by 
semitone,  effected  by  turning  a  pin  at  the  side 
with  an  ordinary  tuning-hammer.  Subsequently 
the  instrument  was  moved  in  a  groove  at  the 
top  and  on  two  wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  fixed  case,  but  neither  contrivance  was 
patented,  nor  was  long  continued  to  be  made. 
(4)  The  latest  attempt  at  transposing  by  the 
keyboard  has  been  brought  forward  in  the 
present  year  (1884)  by  Hermann  Wagner  of 
Stuttgart.  He  names  his  invention  *  Transponir- 
Pianino.*  We  gather  from  the  description  and 
drawings  in  the  'Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumenten- 
bau,*  Band  4,  No.  la  (Leipzig,  Jan.  12,  1884) 
that  the  keyboard  moves  bodily,  there  being  a 
preliminary  movement  for  protecting  the  action 
cranks  or  rockers  by  raising  them  together  while 
the  keyboard  is  being  shifted.  (5)  The  last 
transposing  contrivance  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
•Transpositeur*  of  Messrs.  Pleyel,  Wolff,  &  C*. 
of  Paris,  invented  by  M.  Auguste  Wolff  in  1873. 
The  Transpositeur  being  an  independent  false 
keyboard  can  be  applied  to  any  pianoforte  by 
any  maker.  It  has  therefore  the  great  merits 
of  adaptability  and  convenience.  It  can  be 
placed  upon  the  proper  keyboard  of  an  instru- 
ment, and  by  touching  a  spring  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  player  and  a  button  which  per- 
mits the  keybosurd  to  be  shifted  through  all 
the  semitones  of  an  octave,  the  transposition  de- 
sired is  effected.  The  Tfanspositeur  is  patented 
and  is  sold  by  the  Pleyel  firm  in  Paiis,  or  their 
agent,  Mr.  Bei-row,  in  London,  at  a  moderate 
price.  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  same  natural 
objection  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  tranB|)osing  clavicymbals  of  Prse- 
torius. [A.J.H.] 

TRANSPOSITION,  change  of  key,  the  nota- 
tion or  performance  of  a  musical  composition  in 
a  different  key  fix>m  that  in  which  it  is  written. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  music  is  in  a  cer- 
tain key,  it  is  understood  that  it  consists  of  the 
notes  of  a  certain  scale,  and  that,  except  chro- 
matic passing-notes  and  suchlike  melodic  changes, 
no  note  can  be  employed  which  is  not  a  part  of 
that  scale.  Each  note  of  the  composition  there- 
fore occupies  a  definite  position  as  a  degree  of  the 
scale  in  which  it  is  written,  and  in  order  to  trans- 
pose a  phrase,  each  note  must  be  written,  sung, 
or  played  a  cortain  fixed  distance  higher  or  lower. 
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thai  H  may  ocoupj  the  same  position  in  the  new 
icale  that  it  held  at  first  in  the  original  one.  Thus 
£xs.  a  and  3  are  transpositions  of  £z.  i ,  one  being 
a  major  second  higher,  and  the  other  a  major 
second  lower ;  and  the  notes  of  the  original  phrase 
being  nombered,  to  show  their  position  as  degrees 
of  the  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  position  re- 
mains unchanged  in  the  transpositions. 

^  Original  Key  C. 
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It  Is,  however,  not  necessary  that  a  transposition 
shonld  be  fully  written  out,  as  above.  By  suffi- 
cient knowledge  and  practice  a  performer  is 
enabled  to  transpoRO  a  piece  of  music  into  any 
required  key,  while  still  reading  from  the  original 
notation.  To  the  singer  such  a  proceeding  offers 
no  particular  difficulty,  since  the  relation  of  the 
various  notes  to  tlie  key-note  being  understood, 
the  absolute  pitch  of  the  latter,  which  is  all  that 
has  to  be  kept  in  mind,  does  not  matter.  But  to 
the  instrumental  performer  the  task  is  by  no 
means  an  eany  one,  since  the  transpoidtion  fre- 
quently requires  a  totally  different  position  of  the 
fingers,  l^s  arises  firam  the  fact  that  in  trans- 
position it  often  hflppens  that  a  natund  has  to  be 
represented  by  a  sluirp  or  flat,  and  vice  versa,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  examples,  where  the 
BQ  of  Ex.  1,  bar  a,  being  the  7th  degree  of  the 
scale,  becomes  C$,  which  is  the  7th  degree  of  the 
scale  of  D,  in  Ex.  a ;  and  again  in  bar  3,  where 
FQ,  the  4th  degree,  becomes  Eb  in  Ex.  3.  The 
change  of  a  flat  to  a  sharp,  though  possible,  is 
scarcely  practical.  It  could  only  occur  in  an 
extreme  key,  and  even  then  could  always  be 
avcnded  by  making  an  enharmonic  change,  so  that 
the  transposed  key  should  be  more  nearly  related 
to  the  original,  for  example— 

In  Cb.     In  Bt]  (snharmonle  dumgt). 


Hence  it  will  not  suffice  to  read  each  note  of  a 
phrase  so  many  degrees  higher  or  lower  on  the 
stave ; .  in  addition  to  this,  the  reUtion  which 
every  note  bean  to  the  scale  must  be  tiioroughly 
understood,  and  reproduced  in  the  transposition 
by  means  of  the  necessary  sharps,  flats,  or  naturals ; 
while  the  pianist  or  organist^  who  has  to  deal  with 
many  sounds  at  once,  must  be  able  also  instantly 
to  recognise  the  various  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions, and  to  construct  the  same  in  the  new  key. 
The  faculty  of  transposition  is  extremely  valu- 
able to  the  practical  musician.  To  the  conductor, 
or  to  any  one  desiring  to  play  from  orchestral 
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score,  it  is  essential,  as  the  parts  for  the  so-called 
'transposing  instriunents ' — horns,  trumpets^  clari- 
net, <&ums — ^being  written  in  a  different  key 
from  that  in  which  they  are  to  sound,  have  to  be 
transposed  back  into  the  key  of  the  piece,  so  as 
to  agree  with  the  strings  and  other  non-transpos- 
ing instruments.  [See  Score,  PLATiNe  fbom, 
vol.  iii.  p.  436.]  Orchestral  players  and  accom- 
panists are  frequently  called  upon  to  transpose,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  singer,  for  whose  voice 
the  written  pitch  of  the  song  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  but  it  is  probably  extremely  seldom  that 
transposition  takes  place  on  so  grand  a  scale  as 
when  Beethoven,  having  to  play  his  Concerto  in 
C  major,  and  finding  the  piano  half  a  tone  too 
fiat,  transposed  the  whole  into  Cf  major ! 

Transposed  editions  of  songs  are  frequently 
published,  that  the  same  compoKitions  may  be 
made  available  for  voices  of  different  compass, 
but  transpositions  of  instrumental  music  more 
rarely.  In  Kroll's  edition  of  Bach*s  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  however,  the  Fugue  in  Cf  uiajor  in  vol.  i. 
appears  transposed  into  Bb.  This  is  merely  an 
enharmonic  change,  of  questionable  practical 
value,  the  sounds  remaining  the  same  though  the 
notation  is  altered,  and  is  only  made  to  faolitate 
reading,  but  the  change  into  G  of  Schubert's  Im- 
promptu, op.  90,  no.  3,  which  was  written  in  6  b, 
and  altered  by  the  publisher,  was  doubtless  de> 
signed  to  render  it  easier  of  execution.       [F.T.] 

TtlANSPOSITION  OF  THE  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL MODES.  Composers  of  the  Polyphonic 
School  peimitted  the  transposition  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Modes  to  the  Fourth  above  or  Fifth  below 
their  true  pitch ;  effecting  the  process  by  means 
of  a  Bb  placed  at  the  Signature,  and  thereby 
substituting  for  the  absolute  pitch  of  a  Plagal 
Mode  that  of  its  Authentic  original.  Trans- 
position to  other  Intervals  than  these  was  utterly 
forbidden,  in  writing:  but  Singers  were  permitted 
to  change  the  pitch,  at  the  moment  of  perform- 
ance, to  any  extent  convenient  to  themselves. 

During  the  transitional  period — but  very  rarely 
earlier  Uiau  that — a  double  Transposition  was 
effected,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  by  means  of 
two  Flats  ;  Bb  raising  the  pitch  a  Fourth,  and  Eb 
lowering  ity  from  thence,  by  a  Fifth^thus  really 
depressing  the  original  pitch  by  a  Tone.  As 
usual  in  sJl  cases  of  progressive  innovation,  this 
practice  was  well  known  in  England  long  before 
it  found  favour  on  the  continent.  A  l^utiful 
example  will  be  foimd  in  Wilbye*s '  Flora  save  me 
fairest  flowers,'  composed  in  1598;  yet  Morley, 
writing  in  1597,  severely  condemns  the  practice. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that,  in 
Compositions  of  the  Polyphonic  sera,  the  absence 
of  a  Bb  at  the  Signature  proves  the  Mode  to  stand 
at  its  true  pitch ;  while  the  presence  of  a  Bb 
proves  the  Composition  to  be  quite  certainly 
written  in  a  Trimsposed  Mode.^  In  modem 
reprints,  the  presence  at  the  Signature  of  one  or 
more  Sharps,  or  of  more  than  two  Flats,  shows 
that  the  pitch  of  the  piece  has  heen  changed,  or 
its  Mode  reduced  to  a  modem  Scale,  by  an  editor 
of  the  present  century.  [W.S  Jt.] 
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TBASUNTIKO,  Vito,  a  Yenetiaii  haipd- 
ohord-maker,  who  made  an  enharmonic  (quarter- 
tone)  aichioembalo  or  large  harpsichord  for 
Camillo  Gonsaga^  Conte  di  NoTellara,  in  1606, 
now  preeervea  in  the  Museum  of  the  Liceo 
Ck)mmunale  at  Bologna.  It  was  made  after  the 
invention  of  Don  Nicola  Vioentino,  an  enthusiast 
who  tried  to  restore  Greek  music  according  to 
ita  three  genera,  the  diatonic,  chromatic  and 
enhannonicy  and  published  the  results  of  his 
attempt  at  Borne  in  1555,  under  the  title  of 
'L*Antiea  Musica  ridotta  alia  Modema  Prat- 
tica.'  From  engravings  in  this  work  illus- 
trating a  keyboifd  invented  to  indude  the 
three  systems,  Trasuntino  contrived  his  instru- 
ment. A  photograph  of  it  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  had  one  keyboard  of 
(bur  octaves  G — C,  with  white  naturals;  the 
upper  or  usual  slumps  and  flats  being  divided 
into  four  alternately  black  and  white,  each 
division  being  an  independent  key.  There 
are  short  upper  keys  also  between  the  natural 
aemitones,  onoe  divided,  which  makes  thirty- 
two  keys  in  the  octave;  125  in  alL  Tia- 
anntino  made  a  Tetracorda,  also  preserved  at 
Bologna,  with  intervals  marked  off  to  tune 
the  archioembalo  by — an  old  pitch-measurer  or 
quadruple  monoohord.  When  F^tis  noticed  Tra- 
anntino  (Biographic  Universelle,  1865,  p.  250), 
the  archioembalo  was  in  the  possession  of  Buni. 
It  was  not  the  first  keyboai^  instrument  with 
enharmonic  intervals;  Vicentino  had  an  organ 
built,  about  1561,  by  Messer  Yicenzo  Colombo 
ef  .  Venice,    l^ere  is  a  broadsheet  describing  it 

Suoted  by  F^tis  as  obtained  by  him  from  Signor 
^aspari  of  Bologna :  'Descrizione  dell'  arcioigano, 
nnl  quale  si  possono  esegnire  i  tri  generi  della 
musica,  diatonica^  oromatica,  ed  enarmonica, 
itLVenetia,  appresso  Kiccolo  Bevil'  acqua^  1561, 
a  di  35  ottobrio.* 

A  harpsichord  dated  1559,  made  by  a  IVa- 
■untini,  is  dted  by  Giordano  Riocati  ('Delle  corde 
awero  fibre  elastiche'),  and  was  probably  by 
Yito's  father,  perhaps  the  Messer  Giulio  Tra- 
suntino  referred  to  by  Thomas  Garzoni  (*  Piazza 
universale  di  tutte  le  professioni  del  mondo,' 
IBsoorso  136)  as  excellent  in  all  'instrumenti 
4&  penna* — quilled  instruments,  such  as  harpsi- 
sfiords,  manichords,  clavicembalos  and  cithers. 
Of  Vito,  Fioravanti  says  (Specchio  di  Sdentia 
XTniversale,  foLays),  <Guido  [or  Vito]  Trasuntino 
was  a  man  of  much  and  learned  e]q>erience  in 
the  art  of  making  harpsichords,  clavicembalos, 
omms  and  regals,  so  lliat  his  instruments  were 
amoiired  by  every  one  before  all  others,  and 
other  instruments  ha  improved,  as  might  be 
•nn  in  many  places  in  Venice.'  These  dta- 
tfons  are  rendered  firom  F^tis,  'Manicordo,*  as 
in  the  original,  is  the  daviohord.  It  is  doubtM 
wfiether  'aipioordi'  and  'davicembaJi '  here  dis- 
tfnguish  upright  and  horizontal  haxpsichorda, 
or  harpsichords  and  spinets.  [A.  J.H.] 

TRAUERrWALTZER,  ie.  Mouming-walti, 
arcomDosition  of  Sohubert'a  (op.  9,  no.  3),  dating 
Htm  the  year  1816, 
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which  would  not  be  noticed  here  but  for  the 
fiict  that  it  is  often  attributed  to  Beethoven, 
under  whose  name  a  'Sehnsuchts-waltzer*  (or 
Longing  waltz),  best  known  as  'Le  D^ir*  (first 
of  a  set  of  10  all  with  romantic  titles),  com- 
pounded from  Schubert's  waltz  and  Himmel's 
'  Favoritwaltzer,'  was  published  by  Sohotts  in 
1826.  Schubert's  op.  9  was  issued  by  Cappi 
and  Diabelli,  Nov.  29.  182 1,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  waltz  was  much 
played  before  publication,  and  got  its  title  in- 
dependently of  Schubert.  In  fiM$t,  on  one  occa- 
sion, hearing  it  so  spoken  of,  he  sud,  *  Who  could 
be  such  an  ass  as  to  write  a  mouming'WalizV 
(Spaun's  Memoir,  MS.)  Except  for  its  extraor- 
dinary beauty  3chubert*s  Waltz  is  a  perfect  type 
of  a  German  '  Deutsch.'     [See  Tbdtsgh.]      [G.] 

TRAVENOL,  Louis,  a  violin-player,  bom 
in  Paris  in  1698,  might  be  allowed  to  go  down 
to  oblivion  in  his  native  obscurity  but  for  his 
aoddental  connection  with  Voltaire.  He  entered 
the  opera  band  in  April  1739*  and  remained 
there  till  I759»  when  he  retiied  on  a  pension  of 
300  francs  a  year.  In  1783  he  died.  The  title 
of  one  of  his  numerous  pamphlets  (all  more  or 
less  of  the  same  querulous  ill-natured  bilious 
tone), '  Complainte  d'un  musiden  opprim^  par  ses 
camarades* — complaint  of  an  ill-used  musician — 
throws  much  light  on  his  temper,  and  justifies 
Voltaire  in  suspecting  him  of  having  had  a  hand 
in  drcuiating  some  of  the  lampoons  in  which  his 
election  to  the  Academic  Francaise  (May  9, 
1746)  wns  attacked.  Voltaire,  however,  seems 
to  have  made  the  double  mistake  of  having 
Travenol  arrested  without  being  able  to  prove 
anything  against  him,  and  of  causing  his  fibther, 
an  old  man  of  80,  to  be  imprisoned  with  him* 
The  affair  was  brought  before  the  Parlement, 
and  after  a  year's  delay,  Voltaire  was  fined  500 
francs.  A  shower  of  bitter  pamphlets  against 
him  followed  this  result.  (See  F^tis;  and 
Carlyle's  '  Friedrich,'  Bk.  xvL  chap.  2.)         [G.] 

TRAVERS,  JoBV,  commenced  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  St.  George's  Chapd, 
WindsOT,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Godolphin,  Dean  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  and 
Provost  of  Eton  College,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
with  Maurice  Greene  as  an  articled  pupil.  He 
soon  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
Pepusob,  who  assisted  him  in  his  studies  to  his 
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great  advantage.  About  1725  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  sub- 
sequently organist  of  Fulham  Church.  On  May 
'o*  1737*  ^®  ^^  sworn  in  organist  of  the  Chapd 
Boysd  in  the  room  of  Jonathan  Martin,  deceaHed, 
upon  which  he  relinquished  his  place  at  Fulham. 
.  He  composed  much  church  music :  his  well- 
known  Service  in  F,  a  Te  Deum  in  D,  and  two 
anthems  were  printed  by  Arnold,  and  another 
anthem  by  Page ;  others  are  in  MS.  in  the  books 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  published  'The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five 
voices,  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  harpsichord,' 

3  vols.  foL  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known  is  his  *  Eighteen  Canzonets  for  two  and 
three  voices,  the  words  chiefly  by  Matthew  Prior,' 
which  enjoyed  a  long  career  of  popularity,  and 
two  of  which — 'Haste,  my  Nanette,*  and  'I, 
ray  dear,  was  bom  to-day ' — are  still  occasionally 
heard.  An  autograph  MS.  by  him,  containing  4 
melodies  in  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  for 

4  voices  with  instrumental  accompaniments,  the 
fruit,  doubtless,  of  his  association  with  Pepusch, 
is  amongst  Dr.  Cooke's  MS.  ooliections  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pepusch  he  became  the 
poflsessor,  by  bequest,  of  one  half  of  the  Doctor's 
valuable  Hbrazy.    He  died  1758.         [W.H.H.] 

TRAVERSO  (Ger.  QtierflOte),  the  present 
form  of  flute,  held  $qvare  or  <iero88  (d  traveri) 
the  performer,  in  distinction  to  the  flute  k  bee, 
or  flageolet  with  a  beak  or  mouthpiece,  which  was 
held  straight  out,  as  the  clarinet  and  oboe  are. 
It  came  in  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  was 
called  the  'German  flute '  by  Handel  and  others 
in  this  country.  In  Bach's  scores  it  is  called 
Flauto  traverse.  Traverse,  and  Traversiere.  [See 
Flutb.]  [G.] 

TRAVIATA,  LA  ('The  misguided  one'). 
Opera  in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Piave,  music  by 
Verdi.  IVoduoed  at  Teatro  Fenice,  Venice, 
March  6,  1853;  •'^  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris, 
Deo.  6, 1856 ;  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London 
(d^b<lt  of  Mile.  Piccolomini),  May  24,  1856 ;  in 
English  at  Surrey  Theatre,  June  8,  1857.  The 
opera  was  written  in  a  single  month,  as  is  proved 
by  the  autograph  in  possession  of  Ricordi.     [G.] 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ORGAN.  The 
ofgan,  as  the  most  powerful,  oomplieated,  and 
artifidal  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  The  pleasure  of  producing  large 
volmnes  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  all  pUyers ; 
the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with  freedom  tempts 
many  to  their  excessive  employment ;  the  bitter 
brillianoe  of  the  compound  stops  has  a  surprising 
fthscination  for  some.  Draw  all  the  stops  of  a 
large  organ  and  play  the  three  notes  in  tiie  bass 
stave  (a).    At  least  one  pipe  ■•■_:£ 

speaks  each  note  of  the  bunch 
of  sonnds  placed  over  the 
choid.  Ifthis  cacophony  is  the 
result  of  the  simplest  chord, 
some  idea,thongh  nunt,  may  be 
formed  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  oomplez  combinations 
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of  modem  music.  Of  course  no  sound-prodncing 
instrument  is  free  from  these  overtones,  but  their 
intensity  does  not  approach  that  of  their  ai  tiHcial 
imitations.  We  have  all  grown  up  with  these 
noises  in  our  ears,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
catch  a  first-rate  musician  and  make  him  listen 
for  the  first  time  to  an  elaborate  fugue  played 
through  upon  a  full  organ ;  if  we  could,  his  opi- 
nions would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  reserve  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingness  to  write 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  grounds)  are  noticeable  ;  but 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opi- 
nion which  probably  represent  the  unspoken 
judgment  of  many  and  the  half-con^fcious  feeling 
of  more. 

The  meohanical  aonllesB  material  of  tbe  ormn. 
(Spitta,  Life  of  Bach,  voL  L  p.  284.) 

Another  day  he  (Mendelssohn)  played  on  the  organ  at 
St.  Catherine's  Ghuroh,  bat  I  confess  that  even  Mendels- 
sohn's famous  talent,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 
oisanists,  left  me  quite  cold,  though  I  tan  tux  from  at- 
tributing this  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  find  it 
immensely  interesting  to  stand  by  an  organist  and  watch 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
mnsio,  but  the  excessive  resonance  in  churches  makes  it 
more  pain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  ftrom  below  to 
any  of  those  wonderful  creations  with  their  manifold  in- 
trlescies  and  brilliant  passages.  (F.  Hiller,  *Meudel»- 
sohn,'  TraosL  p.  186.) 

With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Berlioz 
says  (Traits  d^Instrumentation,  p.  16S) : — 

Les  faoteurs  d'orgue  et  les  organistes  s'acoordent  k  trou- 
rer  excellent  Teffet  produit  par  cette  r^sonnance  multi- 

J>le  ...  En  tout  cas  ce  singulier  prooM^  tendrait  ton* 
ours  k  donner  k  Torgue  la  rteonnanoe  harmonique  qu*on 
cherche  inutilement  k  Writer  ear  les  grands  pianos  k 
queue. 

In  the  saohe  connesdon  Helmholtz  (Sensations 
of  Tone,  £llis*s  translation)  writes  :— 

The  latter  (compound  stops)  are  artiflolal  Imitations 
of  the  natural  composition  of  all  musical  toneS}  each 
key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  whicn  cor- 
respond to  the  first  three  or  six  partial  tones  of  the 
oorrespondinff  note.  Ihev  can  he  vaed  onljf  to  aeoompany 
congrtgationtu  tinqing.  When  employed  alone  they  pro- 
duce insupportable  noise  and  horrible  confusion.  Sut 
when  the  singing  of  the  congregation  gives  overpower- 
ing force  to  tne  prime  tones  in  the  notes  of  the  melody, 
the  proper  relation  of  quality  of  tone  is  restored,  and  the 
result  is  a  powerful  well-proportioned  mass  of  sound. 

It  may  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  management 
of  the  organ. 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  \b  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  partly  because 
stops  of  the  same  name  do  not  produce  the  same 
effect.  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stops.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all — the  open  Diapason — is  very  seldom  heard 
alone,  being  nearly  idways  muffled  by  a  stopped 
Diapason,  and  yet  when  used  by  itself  it  has  a 
clear  distinctive  tone  very  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
Reeds  too,  when  good,  are  much  brighter  when 
undouded  by  Diapason  tone,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or  Cremona,  though 
both  are  coupled  almost  always  with  a  stopped 
Diapason.  Organ-builders  seem  to  have  a  craze 
on  this  point.  The  vrriter  has  often  noticed  that 
they  ask  for  the  two  to  be  drawn  together.    The 
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employment  of  single  stope  has  this  further  ad- 
vantage in  an  instrument  of  such  sustained 
sound,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
quite  in  tune,  that  the  unison  beats  are  then  not 
heard.  Families  of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard 
alone.  These  are  chiefly  (i)  stops  with  open 
pipes,  such  as  the  open  Diapason,  Principal, 
Fifteenth ;  (a)  stops  with  dosed  pipes,  such  as 
the  stopped  Diapason,  Flute  and  Piccolo;  (3) 
Harmonic  stops;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  theGamba 
type  nearly  always  spoil  Diapason  tone.  16- 
feet  stops  on  the  manuals  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a 
fugue,  unless  the  buss  begins.  The  proper  place 
for  the  mixture  work  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  extract  from  Helmholtz.  It  would  be 
well  if  oTgans  posseesed  composition  pedals, 
drawing  classes  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  those  which  pUe  up  the  tone  from  soft  to 
loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
ought  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  contrast  between  the  different 
manuals.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  lus  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them  to 
the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil  result 
of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pipes  of  different 
manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected  equaHy  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  the  Swell  of 
course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often  scarcely 
moved,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  evening  the  heat 
of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  difference  of 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the  pitch  of 
the  Great  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this  account 
every  impoi'tant  instrument  ought  to  have  a 
balanced  Great  Organ  which  does  not  need  sup> 
plementing  by  the  Swell  Reeds  for  full  effect. 

The  Pedal  Organ  is  now  used  fieur  too  fre- 
quently. The  boom  of  a  pedal  Open,  or  the  in- 
distinct murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  become  very 
irritating  when  heard  for  long.  There  is  no 
finer  effect  than  the  entrance  of  a  weighty  pedal 
at  important  points  in  an  oigan-piece,  but  there 
are  players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
pedal-board,  and  so  discount  the  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  part 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  a  player  extemporising  with 
a  humming  Bourdon  some  two  octaves  away 
from  the  hand  parts. 

The  old  habit  of  pumping  the  Swell  Pedal 
with  the  right  foot,  and  hopping  on  the  pedals 
with  the  left,  has  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churches,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makes 
more  dififorence  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  it  important  to  choose 
the  moment  between  the  phrases,  or  when  few 
keys  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  organ.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  repercussions  are  a  great  relief 
from  the  otherwise  constant  grind  of  sound. 


Again,  the  great  aim  of  the  old  organist  was  to 
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put  down  as  many  notes  as  pos- 
sible, not  merely  those  belong- 
ing to  the  chord,  bat  as  many 
semitones  as  could  conveniently 
be  held  below  each.  This  at 
all  events  dofs  not  suit  the 
modem  oi^n,  and  now  one  oc- 
casionally detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  hioomplete  chord.  Few 
organists  have  the  courage  to 
leave  in  its  thin  state  the  chord 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the 
last  page  of  J.  S.  Bach*s '  PasRacaglia'  {a),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obviously  intentioniJ.    In  Wesley*8 
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Anthem  'All  go  to  one 
place,'  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase  '  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens,' we  find  a  beautiful 
chord  which  would  be  ruined 
by  filling  up,  or  by  a  pedal(6). 
Here,  as  in  management  of 
stops,  contrast  and  variety 
are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at.  Thus  trio- 
playing,  such  as  we  see  in  the  6  Sonatas  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the  keenest  enjoyment 
the  instrument  can  afford.  The  article  Phras- 
ing should  be  read  by  the  student.  [Vol.  ii. 
p.  706.]  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost  greater 
force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano.  Extem- 
porising on  the  organ  will  frequently  become  an 
aimless,  barless,  rhythmless  wandering  among 
the  keys  to  which  no  change  of  stope  can  give 
any  interest. 

So  much  oratorio  music  is  now  sung  in  churches 
and  in  other  placcR,  where  on  account  of  the 
expense  or  from  other  reasons,  an  orchestra  is 
unattainable,  that  the  oigan  is  often  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  full  band.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  artistic  outcome  of  this  treatment 
of  the  instrument  is  good.  The  string  tone,  in 
spite  of  stops  named  Violin-Diapason,  Gamba- 
Violoncello,  and  others,  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
organ.  The  wind  is  susceptible  of  closer  imita- 
tion, but  the  attempt  to  produce  with  two  hands 
and  feet  the  independent  life  and  movement  of 
so  many  instruments  is  obviously  absurd.  Hie 
oiganist  does  his  best  by  giving  the  backgzonnd 
of  the  picture,  so  to  speak,  upon  one  manual  and 
picking  out  the  important  features  upon  another. 
Doubtless  clever  feats  may  be  performed  with  a 
thumb  upon  a  third  keyboard,  but  in  this  case 
phrasing  is  usually  sacrificed.  The  string  tone 
is  best  given  by  stops  of  the  Gamba  type,  but  of 
these  no  organ  possesses  enough  to  nirnish  the 
proper  amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  even  to 
Swell  Reeds  have  to  be  called  into  requisitioin. 
Some  stops  of  the  small  open  kind  fairly  give 
the  horn-tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, and  trumpets  have  all  been  copied  by  the 
organ  builder,  with  more  or  less  suooess,  but 
their  hard  unvarying  tone  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  .  More- 
over the  instrument  itself  varies  the  quality 
with  the  intensity ;  the  Swell-box,  though  regu- 
lating the  intensity,  leaves  the  quality  untouched. 
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On  this  point  an  almost  oomplete  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  caae  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
duromo-lithographa.  The  piano  may  be  said  to 
gi^e  the  engraving  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
organ  the  ohromo-lithogrnph  with  all  its  delects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  organ  has  had  a  misdiievous  effect  upon 
organ  bailding,  organ  music,  and  organ  playing. 
The  employment  of  the  organ  wiiJi  3ie  orchestra 
is  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the  main  principles 
are  dear.  Never  use  imitation  stops  or  mixtures 
and  hardly  ever  4-ft.  or  a-ft.  work.  The  Diapasons 
and  the  pedal  stops  are  the  only  effects  which 
can  be  used  without  clash  and  harshness.  A 
pedal  alone  has  ofteu  a  wonderfully  fine  effect. 
Instances  in  MendelsBohn^s  organ  parts  (which 
are  models)  will  readily  occur.  There  is  a  long  D 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chorus  of  Sollivan*s 
*  Martyr  of  Antioch,*  again  another  in  Brahms*s 
Requiem,  at  the  end  of  No.  3,  where  the  pedal  may 
be  introduced  with  the  happiest  results.  [ISee 
RaoiSTBATiOK,  ToL  iU.  p.  94.]  [W.Pa.] 

TREBELLI,  ZiUA,  an  operatic  sbger  who 
took  the  public  by  storm,  and  stepped  into  the  high 
position  which  she  maintains  to  the  present  day. 

Zelia  Gilbert*  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1838.  So 
early  was  her  talent  recognised  that  she  was  taught 
the  piano  at  the  age  of  six.  Ouided  by  her  Qeit- 
man  teacher,  she  learnt  to  reverence  and  enjoy 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven.  After  ten 
years  her  wish  for  instraction  in  singing  was 
encouraged  by  her  parents,  who  only  thought 
thereby  to  add  one  other  graceful  accomplish- 
ment to  those  which  weie  to  render  their 
daughter  useful  and  acceptable  in  society.  The 
services  of  Herr  Wartel  were  secared,  and  so 
delighted  was  he  with  his  clever  pupil  that  he 
never  rested  until  he  had  persuaded  her  parents 
to  allow  of  his  training  her  for  the  lyric  stage. 
Pive  years  of  dose  study  prepared  for  her  d^but, 
which  was  made  at  Madrid  as  Mile.  Trebelli, 
under  the  most  favourable  drcnmstances  and 
with  complete  success,  Mario  playing  Almaviva 
to  her  Rosina,  in  '  II  Barbiere.' 

Trebelli*s  appearances  in  the  opera-houses 
of  Germany  were  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphs. 
Public  and  critics  were  alike  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  when  they  heard  her  rendering  of 
the  parts  of  RoHina»  Arsaoe,  Orsini,  Urbano, 
Aaucena  and  others.  No  member  of  Merelli's 
Italian  troupe  was  gifted  with  so  brilliant  a 
voice  and  so  much  executive  power.  Nor  could 
the  audiences  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  ac- 
tress's varied  powers  so  rardy  at  the  command 
of  one  in«iividual,  Trebelli  expressing  at  one 
time  the  fire  of  an  almost  mudy  vigour,  and 
at  another  the  charm  of  womanly  tenderness 
and  delicacy.  The  Grerman  criticisms  which 
declared  the  voice  a  contralto,  comparing  it 
with  Alboni*s  in  quality  and  with  Schechner's 
in  power,  were  not  supported  by  English 
opiniona.  As  a  mezzo-soprano,  its  brilliancy, 
power  and  flexibility  were  appredatively  no- 
~ ;  the  artist's  control  over  voice  and  action 
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enthoaiastioally  praised.  Trebelli  appeared  fintt 
in  London  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  9th, 
1 86a,  as  Orsini  in  'Luorezia.*  *  A  more  encour- 
aging reception  has  seldom  been  awarded  to 
a  d^utante/  Since  then,  she  has  been  a  recog- 
nised fiivourite  with  our  opera  and  concert 
audiences.  Thom  who  have  long  been  familiar 
with  her  appearances  in  firequent  co-operation 
with  Mdlle.  Titiens  in  the  chief  Italian  operas, 
will  not  eaxily  forget  the  performances  of  Oberon, 
where  Trebelli's  impersonation  of  the  captive, 
Fatima»  was  invested  with  peculiar  chann. 
More  recent  and  more  widely  known  is  her 
rendering  of  the  very  opposite  character  of 
the  heroine  in  'Carmen.* 

At  the  present  time  (1884^  Madame  Trebelli 
is  making  a  tour  through  the  United  States 
with  Mr.  Abbey's  troupe. 

Madame  Trebelli's  marriage  to  Signer  Bet- 
tini,  about  1863,  was,  in  a  few  years,  tbUowed 
by  a  separation.  [L.M.M.] 

TREBLE  {Canto;  DitJeant;  Dessus).  A 
general  term  applied  to  the  highest  voices  in 
a  chorus  or  other  concerted  vocal  piece,  and 
to  the  upper  parts  in  concerted  instrumental 
music;  also  to  soprano  voices  generally.  Tlie 
treble  clef  is  the  G  def  on  the  second  line  of 
the  upper  (our  treble)  stave ;  the  eighth  line  of 
the  great  stave  of  eleven  lines  {Chiave  di  sol, 
ehittve  di  violino  ;  Clef  de  Sd). 

Its  etymology  does  not  refer  it  to  any  special 
dass  of  voice.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Triplum,  a  third  part  superadded  to  tLe 
Altus  and  Bassus  (high  and  low).  In  this  case 
it  will  have  been  sung  by  boys,  who  till  then 
will  have  joined  instinctively  in  congregational 
singing  in  unison  with,  or  an  octave  above,  the 
tenor.  Another  derivation  is  Thurible,  the  vessel 
in  which  incense  is  burnt  in  the  services  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  Latin  Thuri- 
hulum.  The  portable  thurible  or  censer  was 
carried  and  swung  by  boys.  But  there  is  very 
strong  doubt  whether  the  thurible  boys  ever  had 
any  d^re  in  the  vocal  part  of  the  church  services ; 
and  if  they  did  not,  this  theory  is  overturned.  The 
thurible-bearers  would  surely  be  called,  in  de- 
scribing a  rdigious  procession,  'the  thurifers." 
The  derivation  from  Triplum  seems  therefore 
the  more  probable.  At  what  time  '  treble'  may 
have  found  its  way  into  English  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  '  Childish  treble,'  as  £e  vdce  of  old  age, 
appears  in  Shakspeare,  and  '  &int  treble '  uMd 
to  be  applied  to  what  is  commonly  known  as 
falsetto.  English  amateur  pianists  frequently 
call  the  right  hand  the  treble  hand.  The  word 
Triplum  as  a  third  part  was  of  course  introduced 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  marks  a  most  import- 
ant step  in  the  progress  of  part-music. 

The  treble  def  is  a  modification  of  the  letter 

^ .    [Clxf.]    It  is  used  for  the  violin,  flute^ 

hautboy,  clarinet^  horn,  and  trumpet;  also  in 
very  high  passages  on  the  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  bassoon.  The  double  G  def  has 
been  used  for  tenor  parts  in  choruses,  the 
music  being  sung  an  octave  lower  than  written ; 
also  for  the  horn  in  low  ke^s.  [Tkvob.J  [H.C.D.] 
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TREITSGHKE, GkobgFbibdbich,  author  and 
entomologiBt,  deservea  a  plaoe  in  a  Dictionary  of 
Mudc,  as  the  adapter  of  Joseph  Sonnleithner's 
libretto  for  BeetboTen*8  'Fidelio/  for  its  revival 
in  1814.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Aug.  39, 1 776, 
died  at  Vienna.  June  4,  184a.  In  1793  his 
father  sent  him  for  further  education  to  Switzer- 
land, and  there  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gressner  of  Zurich,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love 
of  literature.  In  180a  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
fell  in  with  Baron  Bii^un  who  made  him  manager 
and  librettist  of  the  Court  theatre,  of  which  he 
himself  was  director.  In  180Q  he  became  vice- 
director  of  the  theatre  an-der-Wien,  but  in  18 14 
returned  to  his  former  post.  In  i8aa  the  whole 
of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Court  theatre 
were  placed  in  his  liands,  and  remained  there 
tUl  his  death.  He  adapted  a  host  of  French 
librettos  (Cherubini's  *  Deux  Joum^es,' '  M^^,' 

*  Aline,'  etc.)  for  the  Grerman  stage,  not  always, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  the  skill  shown  in  '  Fi- 
delio.*  His  connexion  with  Beethoven  was  con- 
siderable. Besides  the  revision  of  *  Fidelio*  in 
1 81 3-14,  a  letter  of  Beethoven  to  him,  dated 
June  6,  181 1,  seems  to  speak  of  a  'proposed 
opera  book ;  another,  of  July  3,  of  a  melodrama. 
Beethoven  supplied  music  to  a  chorus  of  his, 

*  Germ  an  ia,'  k  propos  to  the  Fall  of  Paris  (M;urch 
31,  1814),  and  to  another  chorus,  '£s  ist  voll- 
bmcht,'  celebrating  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into 
Paris,  July  15,  181 5.  Treitscbke  made  a  col- 
lection of  3,582  species  of  butterflies,  now  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Pesth,  and  vss  the  author 
of  several  books  on  entomology.    His  first  wife, 

Maodalikb,  n^  de  Caro,  a  celebrated  dancer 
— ^bom  at  Civita  Veochia,  April  35,  1788,  died 
at  Vienna,  Aug.  24,  1816 — was  brought  up  in 
London  and  Dublin,  and  became  thoroughly 
English.  Introduced  on  the  stage  by  Noverre,  her 
grace  and  charm  created  a  perfect  furore.  She 
afterwards  studied  under  Duport,  wade  several 
tours,  and  on  her  return  to  London  appeared  with 
Vestris  in  the  *  Caliph  of  Bagdad.'  Tj^ere  in  1815 
she  closed  her  artistic  career,  went  back  to  her 
husband  in  Vienna,  died,  and  was  buried  near 
Haydn's  grave.  [F.G.] 

TREMOLO.  A  figure  consisting,  in  the  case 
of  bowed  instruments,  of  reiterated  noted  played 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  up  and 
down  bow,  expressed  thus  with  the 
word  tremolo  or  tremolando  added 
(without  which  the  pa&sage  would 
be  played  according  to  the  rhythmical  value  of 
the  notes),  producing  a  very  fine  effect,  if  ju- 
didously  used,  both  in  fortissimo  and  pianissimo 
passnges.  On  the  pianoforte  it  is  a  rapid  alter- 
nation of  the  parts  of  divided  chords,  repro- 
ducing to  a  great  extent  the  above-mentioned 
effect.  Good  examples  of  Tremolo  are  to  be 
found  in  various  branches  of  music — for  the 
Piano  in  the  Introduction  to  Weber's  Solo  Sonata 
in  Ab,  and  in  the  Finale  to  Schubert's  Rhapsodic 
Hongroise,  where  it  gives  the  effect  of  the  cym- 
balum  or  zither  in  the  Hungarian  bands;  for 
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the  Piano  and  Violin,  in  the  Introduction  to 
Schubert's  Phantasie  in  0  (op.  159);  for  the 
Orchestra,  in  Weber's  Overtures,  and  Schubert's 
Overture  to  Fierabras.  For  the  PF.  and  Voice  a 
good  example  is  Schubert's  song '  Am  Meer.'  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  in  the  Funeral  March  of  the  Solo 
Sonata,  op.  a6 ;  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata,  and 
that  in  G  minor,  op.  iii.  The  strictly  classical 
PF.  writers  evidently  did  not  consider  tremolo 
without  rhythm  legitimate  in  original  piano 
words — ^another  example  (if  such  were  needed) 
of  the  purity  with  which  they  wrote.  The  ^- 
mdo  on  the  PF.  is  therefore  a  reproduction  of 
the  effect  of  other  instruments,  as  in  Beethoven's 
Funeral  March  just  mentioned.  This,  though 
written  rhythmically,  is,  by  common  consent, 
played  as  a  real  tremolo,  being  clearly  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  roll  of  muffled  drums.  Some  of 
the  best  of  the  Romantic  school,  as  Weber  and 
Schumann,  have  used  the  real  Tremolo,  Bee- 
thoven ends  a  droll  note  to  Steiner'  on  the 
dedication  of  the  Sonata,  op.  106,  as  follows : — 
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2,  Livocal  music  theterm  is  applied  to  theabuse 
of  a  means  of  expression  or  effect,  legitimate  if 
used  only  at  the  right  time  and  place,  and  in  the 
right  way.  It  assumed  the  character  of  a  vocal 
vice  about  forty  yean  ago,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  vibreUo  of  Rubini,  first 
assuming  formidable  proportions  in  France,  and 
thence  quickly  spreading  throughout  the  musical 
world. 

The  Vibrato  and  the  Tremolo  are  almost  equally 
reprehensible  as  mannerisms.  Mannerisms  ex- 
press nothing  but  carelessness  or  self-sufficiency, 
and  the  constant  tremolo  and  vibrato  are  there- 
fore nauseous  in  the  extreme.  Their  constant 
use  as  a  means  of  expression  is  simply  false,  for 
if  they  are  to  represent  a  moral  or  physical  state, 
it  is  that  of  extreme  weaknetis  or  of  a  nervous 
agitation  which  must  soon  wear  out  the  un- 
fortunate victim  of  its  influence.  The  tremolo 
is  said  to  be  frequently  the  result  of  forcing  the 
voice.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is 
almost  exclusively  an  acquired  habit  in  this  age 
of  '  intensity.'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  say  that 
it  is  never  to  be  used,  but  it  must  only  be  so 
when  the  dramatic  situation  actually  warrants 
or  requires  it.  If  its  use  is  to  be  banished  en- 
tirely from  vocal  music,  then  it  should  equally 
disappear  from  instrumental  music,  though,  by 
the  way,  the  instrumental  tremolo  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  vocal  vibrato.  Indeed,  what  is  called 
'vibrato'  on  b«)wed  instruments  is  what  would 
be  *  tremolo '  in  vocal  music.  [Vibrato.]  What 
is  it  that  produces  its  fine  effect  in  instrumental 
music  ?  In  loud  passages  it  expresses  sometimes 
joy  and  exultation ;  in  others,  agitation  or  ter- 
ror j  in  all  cases,  tension  or  emotion  of  some 
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kind.  In  soft  pasBages  it  has  a  beantifull^f  weird 
and  ethereal  effect  of  half-light  when  not  spun 
oat.  In  vocal  music  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  first- 
named  situations.  The  human  voice  loses  its 
steadiness  in  every-day  life  under  the  influence 
of  joy,  sorrow,  eagerness,  fear,  rage,  or  despair, 
and  as  subjects  for  vocal  treatment  usually  have 
their  fair  share  of  these  emotions,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  hear  both  the  vibrato  and  the  tremolo 
in  their  places,  and  are  very  much  disappointed 
if  we  do  not.  Reason,  judgment^  and  taste  must 
be  brought  to  bear  with  the  same  kind  of  philo- 
sophical and  critical  study  by  means  of  which  an 
actor  arrives  at  the  full  significance  of  his  part, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  big  vocal  piece  like 
*Ah  perfido,'  'Infelice,'  or  'Non  pih  di  fiori/ 
requires  more  psychological  reseaotsh  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Silvers,  and  those  of  this 
country  especially,  are  very  little  (in  too  many 
cases  not  at  all)  alive  to  the  fact,  that  the  mo- 
ment singinff  is  touched,  we  enter  upon  the  re- 
gion of  the  dramatic.  In  speaking  generally  of 
dramatic  singing;  the  operatic  or  ttieatrical  is 
understood.  But  the  smallest  ballad  has  its 
share  of  the  dramatic,  and  if  this  were  more 
widely  felt,  we  should  have  better  singing  and  a 
better  use  of  the  tremolo  and  vibrato,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  place  themselves  rightly  if  the 
import  of  the  piece  to  be  sung  be  rightly  felt 
and  understood.  By  tremolo  is  usually  under* 
stood  an  undulation  of  the  notes,  that  is  to  say, 
more  or  less  quickly  reiterated  departure  from 
true  intonation.  In  some  cases  this  has  been 
cultivated  (evidently)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
utterly  ludicrous.  Fern,  a  baritone,  who  flour- 
ished about  thirty-five  years  ago.  gave  four  or  five 
beats  in  the  second,  of  a  good  quarter-tone,  and 
this  incessantly,  and  yet  he  possessed  a  strong 
voice  and  sustaining  power  to  carry  him  well 
through  his  operas.  But  there  is  a  thrill  heard 
at  times  upon  the  voice  which  amounts  to  neither 
tremolo  nor  vibrato.  If  it  is  the  result  of  pure 
emotion,  occuiring  consequently  only  in  the  right 
place,  its  effect  is  very  great. 

The  vibrato  is  an  alternate  partial  extinction 
and  re-enforcement  of  the  note.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  legitimate  figure,  used  rhythmically, 
of  the  fiorUura  of  the  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli 
period,  and  it  was  introduced  in  modem  times 
with  wonderful  effect  by  Jenny  Lind  in  'La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento.*  In  the  midst  of  a  flood 
of  vooalisatiou  these  groups  of  notes  occurred^ 
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executed  with  the  same  brilliancy  and  precision 
as  they  would  be  on  the  pianoforte,  thus — 


•   1   1  K 
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[See  SnroiHO,  iii.  496 ;  also  Vibbato.]    [H.C.D.] 

TREMULANT.    A  contrivance  in  an  organ 
producing  the  same  effect  Mtremoiandoin  singing. 


Its  action  practically  amounts  to  this:— -the  air 
before  reaching  the  pipes  is  admitted  into  a  box 
containing  a  pidlet  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  thin  arm  of  metal  with  a  weight  on  the  end 
of  it;  when  the  air  on  its  admission  raises  the 
pallet  the  metal  arm  b^ns  to  swing  up  and 
down,  thus  producing  alternately  an  increase 
and  diminution  of  wind-pressure.  Its  use  is 
generally  limited  to  such  stops  as  the  Vox  humana 
andafewotherstopscfaieflyoftbereedfamily.  The 
tremulant  is  happily  much  less  in  vogue  in  this 
country  than  on  the  continent,  where  its  abuse 
is  simply  offensive.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
good  taste  can  tolerate  these  rhythmical  pulsations 
of  a  purely  mechanical  pathos.  [J.S.] 

TRENCHMORE,  an  old  English  country 
dance,  frequently  mentioned  by  writers  of  the 
1 6th  and  17th  century.  According  to  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  ('Popular  Music*)  the  earliest  mention  of 
it  is  in  a  Morality  by  William  Bulleyn,  published 
in  1564.  The  character  of  the  dance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  amusing  quotation 
from  Selden's  '  Table  Talk '  (1689) :  *  The  Court 
of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  Dane- 
ing,  first  you  had  the  grave  Measures,  then  the 
Corrantoes  and  the  GaUiards,  and  this  is  kept  up 
with  Ceremony ;  at  length  to  Trendimore,  and 
the  Cushion-Dance,  and  then  all  the  Company 
dance,  Lord  and  Groom,  Lady  and  Kitchen-Maid, 
no  distinction.  So  in  our  Court,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  Gravity  and  State  were  kept  up.  In 
King  Jame$*8  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But 
in  King  Chariest  time,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  Trenehmore,  and  the  Cushion-Dance,  omnium 
ffatherum  tolly-poUy,  hoite  come  toite.'  Trench- 
more  appears  first  in  the  Dancing  Master  in  the 
fifth  edition  (1675),  where  it  is  directed  to  be 
danced  'longways  for  as  many  as  will.*  Tlie 
tune  there  given  (which  we  reprint)  occurs  in 
' Deuteromelia '  (1609),  where  it  is  called  'To* 
morrow  the  fox  will  come  to  town.' 


^Oflij  ."U'lii^ytfjjlJ'.i'J'l 


1st  time. 


Sndtiine. 


-J-.  i^  tir^Ty^jj^w  fi  g  pir;^ 


[W.B.S.] 

TRENTO,  ViTTOBio,  composer,  bom  in 
Venice,  1761  (or  1765),  date  of  deat£  unknown, 
pupil  of  Bertoni,  and  composer  of  ballets.  £Us 
first,  *  Mastino  della  Scala'  (i  785),  was  successful 
enough  to  procure  him  commissions  from  various 
towns.  He  was  induced  by  Dragonetti  to  come 
to  London,  and  there  he  composed  the  immensely 

Spular  'Triumph  of  Love'  (Drury  Lane,  1797). 
is  first  opera  buffi^ '  Teresa  Yedova,'  succeeded, 
and  was  followed  by  many  others.  In  1804  he 
composed  'Ifigenia  in  AuHde.*  In  1806  he  be- 
came impresario  in  Amsterdam,  and  there  pro- 
duced with  great  success  an  oratorio  'The 
Deluge*  (1808).  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  also  as  impresario.  In  1834  he  returned 
to  Venice,  and  alter  that  his  name  disappears. 
He  composed  about  10  ballets,  20  operas,  and  a 
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few  oraiorios,  one  being  the  '  MaooabeeR.'  His 
■cores  are  in  the  ooUectton  of  Mean.  Ricordi 
of  Milan.  [F.6.] 

TR&OR  DES  PIANISTES,  LE.  A  remark- 
able  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  pianoforte 
rnnnic,  made  and  edited  by  Madame  Fairenc,  and 
published  part  by  part  by  Ledac  of  Paris,  from 
June  1861  to  187a.  M.  Farreiic  contributed 
some  of  the  bioffraphical  notices  to  the  work,  but 
his  death  in  1805  prevented  his  having  any  large 
share  in  it ;  the  rest  of  the  biographies  were 
written  by  F^tis  jun.  The  collection  has  been 
since  superseded  by  separate  publications  and 
more  thoroui^h  editing,  but  it  will  always  remain 
a  remarkable  work.  Its  contents  are  as  follows. 
The  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  music  during  the  last  twenty  yean  may  be 
realised  when  we  recollect  that  this  edition, 
which  boasts  of  being  tlie  dieapeet  then  pub- 
lished, was  issued  at  35  firancs  or  £1  per  part. 


Pabt  I. 
Hlitoiy  of  the  Ftano :  and  tnUlm 

OD  Onuunent. 
C.  P.  K.  BMh.    6  tiODAtei. 

Do.  6  do. 
J .  P.  Barnaul.  1st  Book  of  Plcew. 

Do.   Sod  do. 
Onranto.   6  Sonatas. 
Porpora.  6Fugu«. 

PabtIL 

C.P.  K.Baflh.  eSonataa. 
Kohnao.   7  Sonatas. 
H.  PureeU.    Oolloetlon  of  Plaoas. 
D.BcarlattL    PIoc88lto96. 
Hammel.   Ops.  8. 9, 10. 10. 
Llndeoiann.   Plaeet. 
Sohwaaoabflit*   S  minuets. 

PABTin. 

Pad.  Martini.  U  Sonatas. 

F.  Oonperin.  1st  Book  of  Pleess. 

HnmoMl.   Ops.  fl.  40,  AT,  TSi 

Pait  IV. 
O.P.  E.  Bach.   6  Sonatas. 

Do.   Odo. 
Handel.   Suites  de  PIteos.  Book  I. 

Do.   Do.   Book  II. 

Do.    Do.   Bookni. 

Do.    OFafTMS. 

PaitV. 

Ghambennttees.  lstBk.ofPIeee«. 

Do.   and  do. 
D.8earlatU.   Pleess  17  to  40. 
Beethofsn.   Sonatas,  Ops.  8i  7, 1& 

Part  VL 

Pafthenla.  Byrd.  Bull.  Gibbons. 
Plaoss  by  Kiiffllsb  writers  of  I8th 

and   17th  oenturlea.    First 

Collection. 
Friedemann  Batfi.    IS  Toloaalsei 

and  Sonata. 
0.  P.  K.  Baob.  6  Sonatas. 
Beethoven.   Ops.  IS,  H  Si;  M,  ST, 

». 

Pabt  VII. 
Th.  If  oflht.    Pieoes. 
O.  Benda.   6  Sonatas. 
O.  P.  K.  Bseh.   4  Sonatas. 
Beetbofen.  Sonatas.  Ops.  &«  4S. 

PabtVUL 
Ooupertn.  Snd  Book  of  Pleess. 
D.SearlatU.  Pleceiao to 77. 
0.  P.  K.  Bach.  6  Sonatas. 
Do.   6do. 

Pabt  IZ. 

Fried.  Baoh.   SFocnes. 

3.  W.  BasMler.     a  Fantasies,  6 

Bonatas.  4  Solos. 
0.irnflkt.   IS  Toccatas. 
Besthoven.   Sonatas,  Oft.  at,  61. 

07. 7^  7»,  a.  90. 


Pabt  Z. 

AlbKchtsbeTfer.   li 

Kuhnan.  Kzamlns,  Pans  1  and  %. 

W.  A.Moiart.   •  Sonatas. 

H.  OleBMatL    9  Sooatas,  Op.  S. 

a  do.  Op.  7. 
J.  P.  Klraberfw.   6  Fugues. 
Do.   OoUeetlonorPleeei. 

PabtH. 

C.  p.  B.  Bseh.  SBonatas.  4  Bon- 
desuz. 

Ch.  NIcbelmaan.    5  Sonatas:  6 
Sonatas,  Op.  a. 

D.  Searlattl.   Pieces  78  to  94. 
Froberfer.   5  Oscprtoes,  •  Suites. 
J.  8.  Bach.  6  Suites. 

Pabt  XII. 

Ooaperin.   Snl  Book  uf  PleoeiL 

Kohnau.   Toccata. 

Humaael.  Introduction  aod  Bon- 

deau.  Op.  19. 
Kimbeiger.   Oolleetlon  of  Pleoes. 

Ho.% 
Do.    Do.   No.  8. 
F.  V.  Buttstedt.  a  Sonatas. 
J.  B.  Kberlln.    •  Preludes  and 

FuKues. 
BeethoToii.  Sonatas,  Opa.  101.  KM. 

Pabt  ZIII. 
PrsMobaldi.  8  Fugues,  6  Canione. 
Pried.  Bach.  1  Suite.  4  Fantaaies. 
W.  A.  Moxart.  8  Sonatas. 
D.  Scarlatti.   Piecw  9ft  to  Ua 
Jos.  Uaydn.   6  Sonatas. 
O.P.X.Badi.  6  Sonatas. 

Pabt  XIV. 

Mattheson.   Pleoes. 

BoethoTen.  Sonatas.  Ops.  109.  Ua 

IIL 
Froberger.   8  Toccatas,  6  Suites. 
Albraehuberger.   IB  Fugues. 
Hummel.   Bondeau  brtllant.  Op. 

109 ;  Sonata,  Op^  U 
Fasch.  a  Sonatas.  1  Piece. 
Ooldbni.  Prslnde  and  Fugue. 

Pabt  XV. 
Conperln.  4thBookofPleeea 
W.A.MoaLrt.   4  Sonatas. 
J.S.  Baeh.  8  English  Suites. 
Hununsl.   Sonata.  Op.  ao. 
D.  ZIoolL   Pleoei  for  Organ  and 
lor  Clavecin. 

Pabt  XVI. 
0.  M.  Ton  Weber.  4  Sooaias,  Opa. 

Sib  89  49  70 
D.Scariattl.    Pieces  Ul  to  180. 
L.  Olauda  Oaiiabi.     Pleoes  Ibt 

Oiaveeio. 
J.  W.  HacHler.   8  Sonatas. 
F.  Ohopin.  OlToetnmes. 

Pabt  XVU. 
P.  D.  Paradles.  10  Sonatas. 
Hummel.  Adagio:  Sonata, Op. ML 
J.CF.Baoh.  BoBatasaiMl 


/.  L.  DvMek.  8  SonatM,  Op.  SB; 

Sonata.  Op.  64. 
FieseobaldL  Pleoes. 
J.  IbKrebs.   S  Fugues. 

Pabt  XVin. 
J.  Christian  Bach.  7  Sonatas. 
Beethoven.  6  Aba  with  variations. 
J.  Christ.  Smith.    9  Suites  do 

OlemantL   SSonatas.  Op.8{  4flo> 
nates  and  1  Toceata. 

Pabt  XIX. 
H.  d'Ani^ebert.   Pleoes  lor  dava- 

oln. 
W.  A.  Mosart.  S  Sonatas. 
D.SoariattL    Pleoes  181  to  lOL 
HnasmeL  flsatasiak  Opb  IS. 


Duphly.  Pleoe  for  Claeasia. 
F.Blee.    Sonata.  Op.  SI. 
Hafdn.  -51 


Pabt: 

▼arioos  authon.  17th  centuiF* 
Pieces  for  Clavecin. 
Do.   imheentunr.  Do. 

Olaudlo  Herulo.   Tocoate  for  or- 
gan. 

J.  B.  Cramer.   S  Sonatas. 

W.  A.  Mosart.  Bomanoe. 

D.Btelbelt.   Sonata.  Op.  94. 

Chr.  Schaffrath.  3  Sonatas.  Op.  i. 

J.  G.  Wernicke.  6  Pieces. 

F.  MenddMohn.    Hondo   eaprkv 
doso.  Op.  Us   S  Fantasias. 

^^  [G.] 


TRIAD  is  a  chord  of  three  notes  standing  in 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  bottom  note,  third, 
and  fifth.  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  the 
quality  of  the  combination  is,  whether  consonant 
or  dissonant,  major  or  minor.  The  following  are 
specimens : — 


[C.H.H.P.] 

TRIAL,  Jban  CLAin>B,  French  composer,  bom 
at  Avignon,  Dec.  13,  x73a»  was  educated  at  the 
Maittise,  and  early  studied  the  violin,  for  which 
his  first  oompositioiis  were  intended.  Settling 
in  Paris  he  became  intimate  with  Rameau,  and 
was  taken  up  by  the  Prince  de  Ckmti,  who  made 
him  conductor  of  his  own  music,  and  procured 
him  the  joint^irectorship  with  Berton  of  the 
Op^ra  (1767).  He  composed  '  Esope  k  Cyth^  * 
(1766),  and  *  La  F6te  de  Flore'  (1771),  each  in 
one  act»  and  with  Berton  'Sylvie,*  3  acts  (1766), 
and  'Th^nis,*  i  act  (1767);  also  shurt  over- 
tures, orohesteal  divertissements,  cantatas,  and 
the  music  for  *  La  Cheroheuse  d*esprit.'  He  died 
of  apoplexy  June  23,  1771.    His  brother, 

Antoins,  his  junior  by  four  years^  was  also 
bom  at  Avignon,  and  educated  at  the  Maitrisei, 
but  forsook  ecclesiastical  plainsong  for  stage 
ariettas.  Having  appeared  with  success  as  a 
comedy-tenor  in  several  provincial  towns,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1764,  and  there  quickly  rose 
into  favour  as  a  singer  of  considerable  musical 
attainments,  and  an  actor  possessing  real  wit 
and  originality.  For  30  yeaiv  composers  eagerly 
vied  with  each  other  in  writing  parts  for  him, 
and  he  left  permanent  traces  at  the  Op^ra 
Gomique,  where  the  comedy-tenor  part  is  still 
called  by  his  name.  Like  Duffazon,  Antoine 
Trial  embraced  with  fervour  the  doctrines  of  the 
Revolution,  and  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre  was 
constrained  by  the  mob  to  atone  for  his  previous 
exploits  by  singing  the  '  IMveil  du  People  *  on 
his  knees.  Forced  to  give  up  his  post  in  the 
municipality,  and  subjected  to  many  cruel 
humiliations,  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  poisoned 
himself  Feb.  5,  1795.  His  wife,  Marie  Jeanne 
Milon,  sang  under  the  name  of  Mme.  Mande- 
ville,  and  having  a  voice  of  remarkable  compass 
and  flexibility,  brought  into  fashion  airs  fuU  of 
roulades  and  vocalises.    Their  son, 

Armakd  Emmahobl,  bom  in  Pnris.  March  i, 
1771,  began  early  to  compose,  and  produced  at 
the  Comldie  Italienne  'Julien  et  Colette'  (1788), 
'Adelaide  et  Mirval'  (1791);  'Lei  deux  petits 
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Avengles,*  and  *  Le  Si^e  de  Lille*  (1793)  ;  *Lii 
Uaase  et  lea  Effete,  oa  le  R^yeil  du  People  en 
1789*  (i793)>  beddeM  taking  part  in  the  cele- 
brated revolutionary  piece  *  I^  Gongr^  dee  Rois.' 
A  first-rate  accompanyiit,  Armand  Trial  might 
have  made  both  name  and  money,  but  though 
he  married  Jeanne  M^n,  a  charming  artaat  at  the 
ThdAtre  Favart.  he  plunged  into  dissipation,  and 
died  in  Paris,  from  its  effects,  Sept.  9, 1803.  [G.C.] 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.  A  rei^  extravagant  ex- 
travaganza; words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  Loudon,  March  35,  1875.  It  owes  its 
great  success  to  the  remarkable  drollery  of 
words  and  music,  the  English  character  of  the 
institution  caricatured,  and  the  great  humour 
thrown  into  the  part  of  the  Judge  by  the 
composer's  brother,  Frederick,  who  died  with  a 
great  career  before  him«  [G.] 

TRIANGLE.  This  is  a  steel  rod  bent  in  a 
triangular  form,  but  open  at  one  angle.  The 
boater  is  of  the  same  metal,  and 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  spindle 
shape,  so  as  to  give  a  heavier 
or  lighter  stroke  at  the  per- 
fonner's  discretion.  It  is  hung 
by  a  string  at  the  upper  angle, 
held  in  the  performer*s  hand, 
or  more  frequently  attached  to  his  desk  or  to 
one  of  his  drums,  as  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  has 
nothing  else  to  play  besides  this  little  instrument, 
except  in  military  bands.  It  suits  all  keys,  as 
besides  the  fundamental  tone  there  are  many 
subordinate  ones,  not  harmonics.  The  woodcut  is 
from  aninstromentofthepatternusedattbeGrand 
Op^ra  in  Paris.  It  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
longest  side  7^  inches,  and  the  short  side  or  base 
7  inches,  lluckness  1^  of  an  inch.  Rossini  and 
his  followers  make  frequent  use  of  it,  and  Brahms 
has  introduced  it  in  the  finale  of  his  Variations 
on  a  theme  of  Iiaydn*s.  Beethoven  has  a  few 
strokes  of  it  in  his  9th  S^onphony.        [Y.  de  P.] 

TRIBUT  D£  ZAMORA.  LE.  A  grand  opera 
in  4  acts;  words  by  MM.  d'Ennery  and  B^dl, 
music  by  Gounod.  Produced  nt  the  Grand  Op^ra, 
Paris,  April  i,  1881.  The  story  is  a  Moorish 
one,  the  scene  is  laid  in  Spain,  and  the  action 
includes  a  ballet  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
principal  parts  were  taken  by  Mad.  Knoss  and 
M.  LassaUe.  [G.] 

TRifiBERT.  Charlbs  Louts,  French  oboist, 
son  of  a  wind-instrument  maker,  bom  in  Paris 
Oct.  $1,  1810.  He  was  well  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  took  the  first  oboe  prize  in 
Vogfs  cUss  in  1829.  He  had  an  excellent  tone, 
great  execution,  and  good  style,  and  is  still  re- 
membered at  the  ThSltre  des  Italiens,  and  the 
Bod^t^  des  Concerts.  Although  much  occupied 
with  instrument-making,  he  carried  on  his  artistic 
cultivation  with  earnestness,  and  composed  much 
for  the  oboe— original  pieces,  arrangements  of 
operatic  airs,  and  (in  conjunction  with  M.  Jan- 
oourt)  fimtaisies-conoertantes  for  oboe  and  bassoon. 
At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1 855  Tri^bert  obtained 
a  medal  for  his  adaptation  of  Boehm's  oontriv- 
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anees  to  tha  oboe,  and  for  improved  bassoons. 
This  skilled  manu&cturer  and  eminent  artist 
succeeded  Yerroust  as  professor  of  the  oboe  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  April  1863,  and  retained 
the  post  till  his  death,  July  18,  1867.  His 
brother  FKfoiaio  (died  in  Paris  March  1878, 
aged  65)  was  his  padrtner,  and  showed  consider- 
able inventive  genius.  He  constructed  bassoons 
after  Boehm's  system,  a  specimen  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire. 
FrM^rio  Tri^bert  was  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
conversed  on  it  with  much  ] earning  and  intelli- 
gence. He  lefl  a  son,  also  named  Fb^d^rio, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  oboitfts  of  the  French 
school.  [G.C.] 

TRIHORIS,TRIORT,TRIHORY,TRIORY, 
an  oid  Breton  dance,  long  obsolete.  Cotgrave 
describes  it  as  '  a  kind  of  British  and  peasantly 
daunce,  consisting  of  three  steps,  and  performed, 
by  three  hobling  youths,  commonly  in  a  round.' 
It  is  mentioned  by  Rabelais  ('  Pantagruel,'  bk. 
iv.  ch.  xxxviii.)  and  by  his  imitator,  No^  du 
Fnil,  Seigneur  de  la  Herrisaye,  in  chapter  xix. 
of  his  'Contes  et  Disoours  d'Eutrapel  (1585). 
From  this  passage  it  would  seem  that  it  was  a 
*  Basse  Danae,*  and  was  followed  by  a '  Carole ' — 
a  low  Breton  name  for  a  dance  in  a  round,  or  ao- 
cozding  to  Cotgrave  '  a  kind  of  daunce  wherein 
many  daunce  together.'  [See  Toubdion.]  (Com- 
pare the  Italian  *  Carola,'  described  in  Symonds' 
*Renaissanoe  in  Italy,'  vol.  iv.  p.  a6i,  note.)  Dn 
Fail  says  the  dance  was '  trois  fois  plus  magistrale 
et  gaiUarde  que  nulle  autre.'  It  was  the  special 
dance  of  Basse  Bretagne,  as  the  Pabsepied  (vol.  ii. 
p.  66a)  was  of  Haute  Bretagne.  JehanTabourot,  in 
his  'Orch^spgraphie '  [see  vol.  iL  p.  5600],  says  the 
Trihoris  was  a  kind  of  Branle,  and  that  he  learnt 
it  at  Poitiers  from  one  of  his  scholars.  He  gives 
the  following  as  the  air  to  which  it  was  danced : 


According  to  Littr^,  the  name  is  allied  to  the 
Burgundum  *  Trigori,'  a  joyful  tumult.    [W.B.S.] 

TRILL  (ItaL  TriUo;  Fr.  TrilU;  Germ. 
TriUer),  An  ornament  consisting  of  the  rapid 
alternation  of  a  note  with  its  major  or  minor 
second,  generally  known  in  English  by  the 
name  of  Shake,  under  which  head  it  is  fully 
described.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  479.]  The  ornament 
itself  dates  from  about  the  end  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tuxy,  but  it  received  the  name  of  Trill  at  a  some- 
what later  date,  not  to  be  exactly  ascertained.  It 
is  described  in  the  '  Nuove  Musiche  *  of  Cacdni, 
published  in  Florence  in  1601,  under  the  name 
of  Orappo,  a  name  which  is  now  used  to  express 
a  tumOike  group  of  four  notesy  also  called 
Groppo,  thus : — 


m 


SS 


or 


Caccini  also  makes  use  of  the  term  triUo,  but 
as  indicating  a  pulsation  or  rapid  repetition 
of  a  single  sound  sung  upon  a  single  vowel,  an 
effect  expressed  in  modem  terminology  by 
vibrato.     [Yibbato.]  [F.T.] 
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TBILLO  DEL  DIAVOLO,  IL.  A  &inoaB 
■onata  by  Tartini,  for  violin  solo  with  baas  ao- 
companiment,  which  i>  so  called  from  its  being 
an  attempt  to  recollect  the  playing  of  the  devil 
in  a  dream.  [See  Tabtini  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  6a  a.] 
The  Sonata  consists  of  Larghetto  affettuoso, 
Allegro,  and  Finale— Andante  and  Allegro  Inter- 
mixed. All  the  movements  are  in  O  udnor.  It 
is  in  the  Allegro  of  the  Finale  that  the  Trill 
occurs,  a  long  shake  with  a  second  syncopated 
part  going  on  at  the  same  time. 


^^^^^P 


and  won  for 

Uban 

more. 


-c>  e^  T 


rvz 


[G.] 


TBINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN.  An  Uni- 
versity was  foanded  in  Dublin  by  Alexander 
de  Bicknor,  Azchbishop  of  Dublin,  in  1320, 
but  died  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. After  a  lapse  of  60  or  70  years  the 
present  University  of  Dublin  was  founded  in 
1 591  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  it  the 
•GoUege  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
near  DuUin.*  The  College  alone  was  incor- 
porated by  charter,  and  its  governing  body  or 
Board  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  University.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  original 
charter,  an  idea  obtained  currency  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  did  not  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  that  Trinity  was  a  Col- 
lege endowed  with  the  powers  of  an  University. 
This  is,  however,  quite  erroneous.  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  were  both  founded  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  the  former  possessed  no 
distinct  property,  and  had  no  share  in  directing 
the  education  of  the  students,  its  sole  function 
consisted  in  conferring  degrees.  (See  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Todd's  preface  to  Uie  Catalogue  of  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  1869,  <^^  ^^^  Joseph 
Napier*s  'Opinion,*  prefixed  to  voL  ii.  of  the  same 
work,  1884,  where  the  whole  question  is  fully 
elucidated.)  Any  possible  doubt  was  removed  by 
the  revised  charter  granted  in  1857,  by  which 
the  Senate  of  the  University  was  formally  in- 
corporated.^ 

In  the  X7th  oentur}-  two  or  three  minor  Col- 
leges or  Halls  were  founded,  but  without  success, 
and  Trinity  still  remains  the  single  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.* 

To  obtain  a  regular  degree  at  the  University 
of  Dublin,  the  candidate  must  matriculate  at 
IVinity  College,  and  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  when  a  Grace  is  passed  by 
the  Board  of  the  College  and  submitted  for 
i-atification  to  the  Senate   of  the  University, 

I  Aeoording  to  prooetait  Uals  ifu  not  nwcwMtry.  Tbe  Unlvwtlty 
of  TuH»  never  had  a  charter,  oor  was  one  granted  to  Oxford  until  the 
Uth  oantonr,  and  than  for  special  reasons.  Sir  Joseph  Maplar  shows 
that  a  rseoffnlsed  UnlTenitj  Is  In  lu  own  nature  a  distinct  oorporatfon. 

*  A  similar  Instance  Is  afforded  In  the  United  Slates  of  America, 
where  Uarrard  U  the  only  Colleia  la  Oamhrldge  UnlTenMr. 
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bat  the  degree  may  be  withheld  either  by  the 
veto  of  any  member  of  the  University  Caputs 
or,  subsequently,  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

A  few  degrees  in  Music  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ferred in  the  1 7th  century,  and  Thomas  Bateson  ' 
and  Bandolpb,  or  Bandal,  Jewitt*  are  said  to 
have  received  the  degree  of  Mu8.B.     [See  voL  i. 

p.  155.] 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  several 

musical  degrees  were  given,  and  we  find  the 
names  of  *  Grarret  Wesley,  Earl  of  Momington^ 
Mus.D.  (1764);  *the  Bt.  Hon.  Charles  Gar- 
diner, Mus.D.  causa  honoris  (1764)  ;  ^Bichard 
Woodward  (organist  of  Christ  Church,  1765- 
1777),  Mu8.B.  i;68,  Mus.D.  1771;  Sampson 
Carter  (elder  brother  of  Thcnnas  Carter)  *,  Mu8.D. ; 
Samuel  Murphy  (organist  of  St.  Patrick*s,  1773, 
and  Christ  Church,  1777),  Mus.D. ;  Langrishe 
Doyle  (organist  of  Armagh  1776,  and  then 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  1780),  Mu8.D. ; 
Philip  Cogan  (orgamst  of  St.  Patrick*s,  1780), 
Mus.D. ;  Sir  John  Stevenson  ^  Mus.D.  (I79if  P^ 
diploma) ;  and  John  Clarke'  (afterwards  Clsjrke- 
Whitfeld),  MUS.D.  (1795).  From  1800  to  1 861 
the  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  John 
Spray;  William  Warren  (organist  of  Christ 
Church,  1814,  and  of  St.  Patrick's,  1827),  1827  ; 
John  Smith,  1827*;  *  Sir  Bobert  P.  Stewart^ 
(organist  of  Christ  Churdi,  1844,  and  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, 1852-1861),  1 85 1, and  *  Brancis  Bobinson, 
honoris  causa,  1852.  The  degree  of  Bachelor 
was  also  taken  by  Nichdaa  H.  Stack,  1845,  and 
William  Murphy. 

The  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  appear 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Graduates,  and  in  these  cases 
the  degrees  were  taken  regularly ;  but  most  of  the 
other  musical  degrees  seem  to  have  been  merely 
honorary,  and,  conferring  noUniversity  privileges, 
are  not  found  in  the  University  registers. 

The  Professorship  of  Music  was  founded  in 
1764,  when  Lord  Mornin^ton  was  appointed  the 
first  professor;  but  on  his  retirement  in  1774  the 
chair  remained  vacant  until  1847,  when  it  was 
filled  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  and  on  his  death  in 
1 861,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Bobert,  Stewart  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  which  he  still  holds. 

Since  his  appointment,  and,  as  it  is  understood, 
mainly  through  his  exertions,  the  condiUuns  on 


•  The  date.  Mil.  orttnarfly  given  as  that  of  Bateson's  removal  fron 
Ohester  to  Dublin,  is  Incorrect.  From  the  Chapter  books  of  Christ 
Church  It  appears  that  he  was  appointed  a  VIcar  Choral  of  that 
Cathedral  on  March  M.  16«we.  and  Organist  soon  afterwards. 

•  Hawkins's  account  of  this  musician  Is  oonfosed.  Jewttt.  who 
became  orpolst  of  both  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedrals 
In  1681.  and  was  succeeded  In  the  former  post  bj  Dr.  Bogecs  in  lOI. 
held  at  the  same  time  a  choral  Ylcarage  in  St.  Patrick's,  of  wlileh  he 
was  deprived  bj  the  Archbishop  (also  In  168B)  for  not  being  In  priest's 
orders,  but  was  restored  in  tea.  He  became  a  VIear  Choral  cf  Christ 
Church  In  IMS.  and  probahl  j  returned  to  Xngland  on  the  suppreMloa 
of  the  Cathedral  establishments  under  the  Commonwealth.  Jewttt 
seems  to  have  afterwards  taken  H0I7  Orders,  was  admitted  a  Mtawr 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's  In  UKl.  and  Anally  became  Organist  of  Wla- 
dieeter.  where  he  died  Julj  <  1075,  and  was  suooeeded  hj  JOha 
Beading.  •  See  vol.  II.  p.  88R. 

•  See  vol.  1.  pu  SIT.  f  See  vol.  111.  p.  Tia 

•  Organist  of  Armagh  11M->17I7 :  Vaster  of  the  Choristera  of  Chtkt 
Church  and  St.  Patrick's.  17W.  He  was  never  organist  of  either  of 
the  Dublin  Cathedrals,  as  Is  someUmes  stated.  He  graduated  Hut.  B. 
at  Oilord  in  179S,  but  his  Cambridge  degree  of  Dootor  In  1789  was 
granted  ad  tmmdsm  from  Dublin.   See  vol.  1.  p.  88B. 

•  Sea  vol.  111.  p.  6«0.  The  Grace  passed  bj  the  Board  Ibr  coBfcrrii« 
the  degree  of  Doctor  on  Warren  and  Smith  Is  dat«d  July  T.  USf. 

w  Sea  vol.  lu.  p.  718. 
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which  a  degree  in  miuiic  Ib  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Dublin  have  been  considerably  remodel* 
led,  by  the  addition  of  an  examination  in  Arte  to 
that  in  Music  only.  The  existing  regulations  re- 
quire the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  to 
pass  the  ordinary  examination  for  entrance  into 
Trinity  College,  except  that  any  modem  foreign 
language  may  be  substituted  for  Greek.  He 
must  have  studied  or  practised  music  for  seven 
ye:vrs,  and  must  pass  Hucb  examination  and  per- 
form such  exercises  as  may  be  prescribed.  A 
Doctor  in  Music  must  have  taken  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  and  have  studied  music  for  twelve  years. 
He  also  must  pass  such  further  examinations 
and  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Trinity  College  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  students  on  the  9th  January,  159J.  On  the 
centenary  of  that  day  a  solemn  coumiemoration 
was  held  within  the  College,  for  which  an  Ode, 
'Great  Parent,  hailt*  was  written  by  Tate,^ 
then  poet  laureate,  and  set  to  music  by  Henry 
PuToell.     [See  vol.  iii.  p.  49.] 

The  edition  of  this  Ode,  published  by  Good- 
ison,  states  that  it  was  performed  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  on  the  9th  Jan.  169I,  but 
this  is  certainly  an  error,  and  the  registen  of 
Christ  Church  make  no  reference  to  the  subject. 
The  General  Register  of  Trinity  College,  however, 
does  contain  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
within  the  College  walls.  After  morning  prayers 
in  the  Chapel  came  'Mosicus  instrumentorum 
oonoentus.'  Then  followed  sundry  orations,  after 
which  we  read  *Ode  Eucharistioa  vocum  et  in* 
stnimentorum  Symphonia  deoantatur,*  which 
no  doubt  is  '  Great  Parent,  hail ! '  The  College 
Register  states  that  the  several  exercises  were 
laid  up  in  the  manuscript  library,  but  a  recent 
search  for  these  papers  has  proved  fruitless. 

In  1837  ^^^  '  University  Choral  Society'  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  in 
Trinity  College.  Membership  is  restricted  to 
students  of  the  College  and  Graduates  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 
The  Society  meets  weekly  for  practice  from 
November  to  June,  and  usually  gives  three 
concerts  during  the  season.  At  these  concerts 
many  important  works  have  been  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Joseph  Robin- 
son' held  the  office  of  Conductor  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  Society  until  1847,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Conductor,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart. 

To  encourage  the  study  and  practice  of  sacred 
music  in  Trinity  College,  musical  exhibitions  have 
been  lately  founded.  The  exhibitioners  are  elected 
"by  examination  held  annually,  and  retain  their 
places  for  two  years  with  a  power  of  re-election. 
They  assist  in  the  Choral  Service  of  the  College 
Chapel.  [G.A.C.] 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  This  in- 
stitution is  the  development  of  a  Musical  Society 
founded  in  187a,  under  the  title  of  the  Chiirch 


I  Sm  '  The  OelltlMun't  JooriMl '  or '  The  Vonthlr  HitosnABy.'  Jut. 
■ftBd  Wth  MM.  p.  S6b  TMA  «M  «duoftt«d  ftt  TrloItT  OoUflga.  wten 
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Choral  Society,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  church  music  and  church  sing- 
ing. In  the  following  year  examinations  of  a 
piactical  and  theoretical  character  were  esta- 
blished for  admission  to  the  position  of  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  and  in  1874  ^  ^^^  of  Associate, 
diplomas  or  certificates  being  granted  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates,  who  were  subsequently  classed 
as  '  Licentiates/  '  Associates,*  and  '  Students.* 

In  1875  the  Society  was  incorporated  under 
the  Companies*  Act,  and  in  1 881  reincorporated 
on  a  wider  basis,  under  the  name  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, London ;  lectures  and  classes  were  organised 
^r  musical  and  general  instruction ;  examina- 
tions for  diplomas  and  prizes  were  held ;  and  a 
library  was  opened.  In  1876  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  classes  then  instituted,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  local  examinations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  been  for  some 
years  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  but  had  lately 
been  discontinued,  were  resumed  and  carried  on 
by  Trinity  College. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  College  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Council,  an  Academical  Board, 
and  a  Senate,  and  the  studies,  musical  and  lite- 
rary, are  conducted  by  a  Warden  and  a  staff  of 
professors. 

The  first  Warden  of  the  College  was  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  who  still  holds  the  office, 
and  to  whose  exertions  the  present  position  of 
the  College  is  due.  Among  the  professors  and 
lecturers  are  Sir  Julius  Benedict;  Mr.  Carrodus; 
Mr.  Dubrucq  ;  Mr.  James  Higgs,  Mus.B. ;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Hoyte;  Mr.  Lazarus;  Mr.  George  Mount ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  ;  Mr.  £.  H.  Turpin ;  Mr.  Brad- 
bury Turner,  Mus.B. ;  Mr.  A.  Yisetti ;  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Willing. 

The  College  has  about  300  students  at  present 
on  its  books,  and  holds  examinations  at  nearly 
aoo  local  centres.  A  scholarship  and  two  exhi- 
bitions, open  to  all  comers,  have  been  instituted, 
and  prizes  are  awarded  amongst  the  students  of 
the  College.  A  class  for  the  practice  of  oitihestral 
music  meets  weekly  during  Term,  and  instruction 
is  given  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 

The  College  publishes  a  Calendar  annually, 
from  which,  or  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Cd- 
l%o>  13  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square, 
London,  all  information  respecting  examina- 
tions, courses  of  study,  axid  fees,  can  be 
obtained.  [G.A.C.] 

TRIO.  A  composition  for  three  voices  or 
instruments.  [See  Tbrzktto.]  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  secondary  movement  of  a  march, 
minuet,  and  many  other  kinds  of  dance  music. 

I.  The  Trio  proper  was  originally  called 
Sonata  a  ire,  being  in  &ct  a  sonata  for  three 
instruments,  such  as  Bach  affords  us  specimens 
of  in  a  sonata  for  flute,  violin  and  figured  bass, 
and  another  for  a  violins  and  ditto  (Bachge- 
sellschaft,  vol.  ix.  1859).  Handel  also  left  several 
trios  for  strings,  braides  one  for  oboe,  violin, 
and  viola.  Theue  oomporitions  are  all  for  two 
more  or  lees  florid  parts  in  contrapuntal  style 
npon  a  ground  bass,  and  gradually  paved  the 
way  for  the  string  quartet.   When  the  pianoforte 
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cftine  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  oombinaiioii,  Pianoforte 
trioi^  m  they  are  called,  caused  all  others  to  re- 
tire into  the  background,  instances  of  modem 
string  trios  being  rare.  Trios  for  three  stringed 
instruments  are  felt  to  labour  under  tiie  disad- 
vantage of  producing  an  insufficient  body  of  tone, 
and  a  free  use  of  double  stops  is  necessary  if 
complete  chords  are  desired.  The  string  trio 
therefore  demands  muno  of  a  florid,  |iolyphonic, 
Bachish  character  (if  we  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression), rather  than  matter  built  on  a  hanuonic 
basis,  and  Beethoven  has  turned  his  appreciation 
of  this  fiict  to  the  best  account  in  the  ttuee  trios 
op.  9,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Haydn's  string  trios  are  very  thin  and 
poor.  Mozart's  only  composition  of  this  kind  is 
the  interesting  Divertimento  in  £b,  which  is  in 
six  movements.  Beethoven  also  composed  a  little- 
known  Trio  for  2  oboes  and  cor  anglais,  which 
he  afterwards  rewrote  for  a  violins  and  viola 
(op.  87).  Other  unusual  combinations  of  instrur 
ments  are  shown  in  the  trios  of  Reicha  for  3 
cellos  and  for  3  horns,  of  Haydn  for  a  flutes  and 
cello,  of  Kuhlau  and  Quantz  for  3  flutes.  One 
especial  kind  of  trio  demands  mention  here, 
the  Organ  trio,  a  composition  in  which  the  three 
parts  are  furnished  by  the  two  hands  on  sej^arate 
manuals  and  the  pedals.  Such  are  the  o  well- 
known  Oigan  sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  in  more 
modem  times  those  of  J.  O.  Schneider,  Henry 
Smart,  and  Rheinberger. 

As  regards  the  la^  and  important  class  of 
trios  into  which  the  pianoforte  enters,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  that  instrument  takes  sometimes 
too  prominent  and  sometimes  too  unworthy  a 
part.  Some  of  the  early  Hnydn  trios,  for  in- 
stance, are  entitled  Sonatas  ibr  Piano  with  ao- 
companimenU  0/  Violin  and  Cello,  and  that  in  C, 
which  stands  first  in  the  colleotions  (probably  a 
very  early  work)  is  purely  a  solo  sonata,  the  two 
stringed  instruments  scarcely  ever  doing  more 
than  double  the  melody  or  bass.  The  cello  in- 
deed constantly  performs  this  ignoble  office  in 
the  Haydn  trios,  which  are  therefore  scsroely 
more  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  mass  of  so- 
natas and  divertissements  for  piano  'with  ad 
libitum  accompaniment  for  flute  or  violin  and 
cello'  which  continued  to  be  written  up  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.' 
Muzart,  whose  genius  inclined  more  towards 
polyphony  than  Haydu*s,  naturally  succeeded 
better.  His  Trio  in  £b  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
viola  is  the  best,  those  with  violin  being  unpre- 
tentious. Of  Beethoven's  six  well-known  piano- 
forte tnos  that  in  Bb  (op.  97),  being  the  latest 
in  date  (18 10),  is  also  the  finest.  Here  we  see 
the  most  perfect  union  of  the  three  instruments 
possible.  There  is  also  a  trio  of  his  for  piano, 
clarinet,  and  cello,  a  not  over  effective  com- 
bination, for  which  he  also  arranged  his  Septet. 
Schubert  characteristically'  contented  himself 
with  the  ordinanr  means  at  hand,  and  his  two  great 
works  in  Bb  and  £b  (both  1827)  are  well  known. 
The  modem  trio,  which  begins  with  Mendels- 


t  Beefcramnpl*  tht  list  of 
▼ol.  i.  p.  M7. 


work*  In  ttie  wtlela  on  hit 
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K>hn's  two  in  D  minor  and  C  minor,  is  scarody  a 
legitimate  development  of  the  old.  The  reeoofosa 
and  teohniQue  of  the  pianoforte  have  greatly  in- 
creased with  the  improvement  of  the  instrument, 
but  the  violin  remains  where  it  was.  Thus  the 
balance  is  destroyed,  the  piano  becomes  almost 
equal  to  an  orchestra,  and  the  strings  are  its 
bumble  servants.  To  com|)ensate  them  for  their 
want  of  power  it  becomes  necessary  to  confine 
them  to  the  principal  melodies,  while  the 
piano  adds  an  ever-increasing  exuberance  in  the 
way  of  arpeggio  accompaniments.  In  spite  of 
the  great  beauty  of  Mendelxaohn's  two  primal 
types  the  precedent  was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the 
too-brilliant  trios  of  Rubinstein,  Raff,  and  others 
amply  demonstrate.  On  the  other  hand,  Schu- 
mann, in  his  two  fine  trios  in  D  minor  and 
F  major  (ops.  63  and  80),  in  steering  dear  of 
this  bravura  style  for  the  piano — as  indeed  he 
always  did — ^has  sometimes  given  the  string  parts 
rather  the  air  of  orchestral  accompaniments;  but 
against  this  slight  defect  must  be  set  a  wealth  of 
new  treatment  and  many  beauties,  as  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  D  minor,  a  long-drawn 
melody  treated  in  canon,  with  an  indescribably 
original  effect.  There  is  also  the  set  of  four 
pieces  (MiihrcbenerzsUilungen,  op.  132)  for  piano- 
forte, clarinet,  and  viola ;  a  late  work,  and  less 
striking  than  the  trios.  It  would  be  unfiur  to 
omit  mention  of  Spohr  as  a  trio  writer,  though 
in  this  department,  as  in  most  others,  he  left  the 
art  as  he  found  it:  and  of  his  five  trios  the 
melodious  op.  x  19,  in  £  minor,  is  the  only  one 
now  played.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Steradale  Bennett's  solitary  specimen  in  A  major, 
were  it  only  for  the  original  'Serenade,'  in 
which  a  melody  on  the  piano  is  accompsaied 
pianeato  by  the  strings.  Of  Raff's  four  trios,  the 
second  (op.  1 1  a),  in  6,  is  most  attractive  from  the 
melodious  character  of  its  subjects,  otherwise  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  hinted  above.  Brahms 
has  written  three  PF.  trios,  of  which  the  latest 
(op.  87  in  C)  one  of  his  most  recent  works,  has 
been  highly  adndred;  the  second  also  (for  horn  or 
cello,  op.  40)  is  a  fine  and  most  individual  work. 
He  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  treating  either 
of  the  instruments  with  undue  fiftvouritism. 

II.  In  the  Minuet  the  short  extent  of  the  pieoe 
and  the  necessity  of  its  constant  repetition,  be- 
sides perhaps  an  unconscious  feeling  of  formal  re- 
quirements, gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  writing 
a  second  minuet  to  be  played  alternately  with 
the  first.  This  was  usually  of  a  broader, 
quieter  character,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and 
though  it  was  at  first  in  the  same  key,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Suite,  there  is  an 
example  in  one  of  Bach's  Clavier  Suites  where 
the  second  minuet  is  in  the  tonic  minor,  and 
in  at  least  two  other  cases  is  in  the  relative 
minor,  both  practices  which  afterwards,  under 
Haydn  and  Moaurt,  became  established  rules. 
How  the  second  minuet  acquired  the  name  of 
Trio  is  not  quite  dear.  Bach  only  calls  it  so  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  written  in  three 
parts— as  opposed  to  the  minuet  in  two— such 
as  that  in  the  third  French  Suite.    This  parti- 
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oular  case,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  oocurrenoe  of  the  always-inisun* 
derstood  direction,  *Minuetto  Da  Capo.*  By 
the  time  of  Haydn  the  term  Trio  is  firmly 
established,  and  even  in  his  earliest  works  (such 
as  the  first  qoartets)  there  are  two  minuets, 
each  with  a  trio.  Haydn  also  experimented  in 
nsing  keys  for  the  trio  a  little  more  remote 
from  the  tonic  than  those  already  mentioned, 
even  anticipating  Beethoven's  favourite  use  of 
the  major  key  a  third  below.  These  innovations 
become  almost  necessary  in  the  modem  striving 
for  new  forms  of  contrast.  Beethoven  affords 
perhaps  the  only  instances  (in  Symphonies  Nos. 
4  and  7)  of  a  scherzo  and  trio  twice  repeated, 
but  Schumann  was  fond  of  writing  two  trios 
to  his,  having  adopte<l  the  device  in  three  of  his 
symphonies,  besides  bis  Pianoforte  Quintet  and 
Quartet.  Not  that  he  was  Uie  first  to  write 
a  second  trio — a  plan  which  has  since  found 
numy  followers ;  there  is  at  least  one  instance  in 
Bach  (Concerto  in  F  for  strings  and  wind)  where 
the  minuet  has  three  trios,  and  another  in  Mo* 
zart  (Divertimento  in  D  for  ditto)  of  two  minuets, 
one  with  three  trios  and  another  with  two. 
Schumann  was  so  given  to  dividing  his  pieces 
up  and  enclosing  the  Hcveral  sections  in  double 
bars,  that  he  seems  occasionally  in  the  pianoforte 
works  to  lone  himself  in  a  chain  of  trios,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  '  Bluiiienstiiok,'  'Humoreske,' 
and  *  Novelletten.'  In  his  six  Intermezzi  (op. 
4),  he  adopted  the  more  rational  term  'Altei^- 
nativo'  for  his  subordinate  sections,  while  in 
the  F9  minor  Sonata  the  middle  part  of  the 
Scherzo  is  itself  called  an  Intermezzo,  this  title 
signifying  its  entire  want  of  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  the  movement,  which  is  no  small  part 
of  its  charm.  A  trio,  as  well  as  a  subor- 
dinate section  in  a  rondo,  etc.,  which  presents 
a  change  from  tonic  major  to  minor  or  the 
reverse,  is  sometimes  simply  headed  *  Minore  *  or 
'  Maggiore '  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  common 
in  Haydn  and  not  infrequent  in  Beethoven 
(PF.  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  7 ;  in  £  major,  op.  15,  etc). 
Schumann,  Raff,  and  other  modem  composers, 
have  also  occasionally  given  this  heading.  In 
modem  music,  though  the  trio  exists,  it  is  often 
taken  as  an  understood  thing  and  not  specially 
so  entitled.  (Chopin,  Sonata  in  B  minor,  Grieg  in 
£  minor,  etc ,  and  see  Beethoven,  gth  Symphony.) 
Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  most 
obvious  key  for  the  trio  of  a  minuet,  scherzo, 
march,  etc.,  written  in  a  major  key,  is  the  sub- 
dominant,  as  it  stands  in  place  of  a  third  subject, 
the  main  movement  having  appropriated  the  tonic 
and  dominant  keys.  But  where,  as  in  modem 
marches,  there  are  more  trios  than  one,  and  still 
another  key  has  to  be  sought,  the  relationship 
of  the  key  a  third  above  or  below — distant  but 
still  real — ^is  turned  to  account.  Military  marches 
and  most  dances  intended  to  be  danced  to  are 
written  with  a  separate  trio,  or  trios,  so  that  they 
can  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  but  in  con- 
cert pieces  (such  as  Weber's  Invitation  k  U 
Valse,  the  marches  by  Mendelssohn  and  others) 
the  sectioiui  answering  to  trio  are  not  often 
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so    designated,   the    piece    being    written    out 
tfi  extauo.  [P*C.] 

TRIPLET  (Fr.  Tnolet;  Ital.  Terana;  Ger. 
TrioU),  In  modem  notation  each  note  is  equal 
to  two  of  the  next  lower  denomination,  and  the ' 
division  of  a  note  into  three  is  not  provided  for, 
although  in  the  ancient '  measured  music  *  it  was 
therula  [See  Dor,  vol. i  p.  455.]  On  this  account 
notes  worth  one  third  of  the  next  longer  kind 
have  to  be  written  as  halves,  and  are  then  grouped 
in  threes  by  means  of  curved  lines,  with  the  figure 
3  usually  placed  over  the  middle  note  as  an 
additional  distinction.  Such  a  group  is  called  a 
Triplet,  and  is  executed  at  a  slightly  increased 
Fpeed,  so  that  the  three  triplet-notes  are  equal  to 
two  ordinary  notes  of  the  same  species :  for  ex- 
ample— 

BsKTBOvsir.    Sonata,  op.  a.  no.  u 


Triplets  may  be  formed  of  notes  of  any  kind, 
and  also  of  rests,  or  of  notes  and  rests  together. 

Bkkthovbn.    Souftta,  op.  aa. 


So  also  a  group  of  two  notes,  one  twice  the  length 
of  the  other,  is  read  as  the  equivalent  of  a  triplet, 
provided  it  is  marked  with  the  distinctive  figure  3. 

ScBUMANH.    Trio,  op.  63. 


^m 


* 


^ 


f^^^T^ 


In  instramental  music,  when  the  fingering  is 
marked,  there  is  some  risk  of  the  fig^ure  3  of 
a  triplet  being  oonfounded  with  the  indication 
for  the  third  finger.  To  obviate  this,  the  two 
figures  are  always  printed  in  different  type,  or, 
better  still,  the  triplet  figure  is  enclosed  in 
brackets,  thus  (3).  This  plan,  which  has  recently 
been  rather  extensively  adopted,  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Moscheles,  in  his  edition 
of  Beethoven,  published  by  Cramer  &  Co. 

Groups  of  a  similar  nature  to  triplets,  bnt 
consisting  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  notes,  are 
also  frequently  met  with  in  instrumental  music. 
These  groups,  which  are  sometimes  called  gutn- 
toleiSf  sextoUu,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
notes  they  contain,  always  have  their  number 
written  above  them,  as  an  indication  that  they 
are  played  at  a  different  (usually  a  quicker) 
rate  from  ordinarv  notes  of  the  same  form.  Their 
proper  speed  is  found  by  referring  them  to  or- 
dinary groups  of  the  same  kind  of  notes  |  thus, 
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if  the  general  rhythm  of  the  bar  indicates  four  i 
■emiquavers  to  a  beat,  as  in  common  time,  a 
groap  of  5,  6,  or  7  semiquaven  wonid  be  made 
equal  to  4  aemiquavers,  while  a  group  of  8  notes 
of  the  value  of  one  beat  would  of  course  be 
written  as  demisemiquavers ;  if  howerer  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  bar  were  in  threes,  as 
in  9-16  time,  a  group  of  4  or  5  (or  sometimes  2) 
semiquavers  would  be  equal  to  3,  while  a  group 
of  6  would  require  to  he  written  as  demisemi- 
quavers. [F.T.] 

TRIPLE  TIME  (Fr.  Misure  d  traU  tempt ; 
Ger.  TripeUakt).  The  rhythm  of  three  beats  in 
a  bar,  the  accent  fislling  on  the  first  beat.  In 
quick  tempo  this  single  accent  is  sufficient,  but 
in  slow  and  expressive  movements  a  second 
weaker  accent  is  generally  required  to  avoid 
monotony.  This  second  accent  is  variously  placed 
by  different  writers,  some  assigning  it  to  the 
second  beat  (see  Hauptmann  'Harmonik  und 
Metrik/  p.  226)  while  others  place  it  on  the 
third.  [AccBNT,  vol.  i.  p.  la.]  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  it  may  occupy  either  position  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  phrasing.  A  com- 
parison of  the  following  examples  will  serve  as  a 
proof  of  this. 

USKTROVsir.    Trio,  op.  70,  do.  s. 


^S 


5 


t. 


T:S-i^i\J.'l 


Bbbtrotbn.    Qusrttt,  op.  130  (AUa  danza  teduea). 


* 


^ 


ao,  1882.    Wagner's  title  for  it  is  'Tristan  and 
Isolde.    Eine  Handlung' — an  action.  [O.] 


When  a  bar  of  triple  time  consists  of  two 
notes  only  the  accent  is  always  on  the  longer 
note.  Compare  the  first  and  last  bars  of  the 
following  exauiple :— > 

ScRUMANsr.    Fitrella  (Carneral,  op.  9), 


The  kinds  of -triple  time  in  general  use  are 
marked  with  the  figures  3-8,  3-4,  and  3-3,  in- 
dicating respectively  three  quavers,  crotchets,  or 
minims  in  a  bar.  A  time  of  three  semiquavers, 
marked  3-16,  is  also  occasionally  met  with  (Schu- 
mann, 'Versteckens,'  op.  85) ;  and  in  old  music 
a  time  of  three  semibreves,  called  tripla  major, 
and  indicated  by  a  large  figure  3.  ^or  an  ex- 
ample of  this  see  voL  iii.  p.  766.]  When  three 
bars  of  triple  time  are  united  in  one,  as  in  <)-8, 
eta,  the  time  is  called  'compound  triple.'  [See 
Compound  Tim  b.]  [F.T.] 

TRISTAN  UND  ISOLDE.  An  opera ;  words 
and  music  by  R.  Wagner:  completed  in  1859, 
i.  e.  after  the  completion  of  the  '  Rheingold '  and 
*Walkttre.'  but  before  that  of  the  other  two 
pieces  of  the  Niblungen  Ring.  It  was  produced 
at  Munich,  June  10, 1865 ;  in  London,  at  Dmry 
Lane  (Franke  ft  PoUini's  German  Opera),  June 


TROCHEE  (Lat.  Trochatu  Choriui).  A  me- 
trical foot,  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by 
a  short  one->the  exact  opposite  of  the  Iambus  :— 
'Trochee  trips  ftom  long  to  short.* 

Trochaic  Metres  are  werj  common,  both  in 
Hymnody  and  Lyric  Poetry;  and,  in  both,  a 
pleasiag  variety  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
occasional  substitution  of  a  Trochee  for  a  Spondee, 
an  Iambus,  or  even  a  Pyrrhic  foot.  A  charm- 
ing instance  of  the  employment  of  Trochaic 
Rhythm,  both  in  Music  and  Poetry,  will  be  found 
in  the  Melody  and  Verses  of  I)owland*s  air, 
*  Now,  oh,  now,  I  needs  must  part,*  the  rhythmic 
Ictus  of  the  Poetry  being,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  Accent,  and  not  upon  Quantity. 


—     \^    I  ^      \^ 


i'"  '  rJl.-n 


-      w  I    - 


-a^ 


S 


How.     oh,      BOW. 


DNdi  ntul      pftrt,    6lo» 


[W.S.R.] 

TROMBA.  The  Italian  word  for  Trumpet, 
by  which  the  instrument  is  usually  designated 
in  orchestral  scores — Trombe  in  F,  Trombe  in 
D,  etc.  The  part  is  usually  written  in  C,  and 
transposed  accordingly  by  the  player.  In  the 
scores  of  Bach,  the  term  Trombe  da  tirarsi,  i,  e. 
*  Slide  Trumpets,' is  found.  [See  Tibabsi.]    [O.] 

TROMBA     MARINA    (Trdmmscheidt, 

BbUMMSCHBIDT,  TTMPAiriSCBlZA,  NONNEN-OBIGB, 

Mabiitb  Tbdmfbt).  a  portable  monochord 
played  with  the  bow,  probably  the  oldest  bowed 
instrument  known,  and  the  archetype  of  all 
others.  [See  Violin.]  The  country  of  its  origin 
is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  Germany.  Once 
extensively  employed  in  Germany  and  France 
as  a  popular  insfarument,  and  even  used  in  the  ser- 
vice 01  the  church,  it  was  almost  disused  early  in 
the  last  centurv :  but  it  figured  in  the  '  Musique 
des  Escuries  *  of  the  French  monarchs,  down  to  the 
year  1 767 :  and  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violin-school 
( 1 7S^)t  describes  it  as  then  in  use.  It  was  in  nse 
later  still  in  German  nunneries,  and  is  sMll 
played  in  at  least  two,  those  of  Marienstem, 
near  Camenz,  and  Marienthal  near  Ostrits,  both 
in  Ober  Lausitz  (kingdom  of  Saxony).* 

Most  existing  specimens  date  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  In  its  latest  form 
the  instrument  has  a  fiddle  head  fitted  with 
an  iron  screw.  Some  heads  have  rack-wheels 
to  facilitate  tuning; :  others  have  iron  screw 
button  tops,  a  double  iron  ring  working  on  the 
screw,  into  the  outer  ring  of  which  the  string 
is  knotted.  It  has  a  round  neck  or  handle  about 
the  size  of  a  broomstick,  dove-tailed  into  a  top 
block  or  shoulder  which  forms  the  end  of  the 
body.  The  latter  is  a  resonant  box  or  drum 
(whence  the  name  Triimm scheidt)  broadening 
towards  the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  the 
ground,  and  having  a  thin  pine  belly,  quite  flat. 
The  back  or  shell  <n  the  drum  is  polygonal,  being 
built  up  of  very  thin  straight  staves  of  maple. 

I  BShlmum.  Owohldite  der  BofmlMtnimmito.  n».  tt.  81. 


TEOUBA  MARINA. 

The  numbar  of  Bt«Tes  in  tha  ihell  it  miullj 
eithar  five  or  MTen :  tha  joints  tre  fortified  ia- 
ternsll;.  Mid  somatimei  eitamBll;  kltto,  with 
■lipa  of  curtridga  paper  or  Tallinn.'  Tfarse  pine 
bus  ve  glued  tranKarsel;  aorou  (ba  ball; 
befon  it  ii  glned 
to  the  outer  adgn 

beUyiltolDetimai 
pisroed     with     ft 

ii  oaiutmct«d  in 
two  aepkrata  por- 
tioni.  In  otters, 
at  later  date,  the 
bottom  of'  the 
dnnn  Ifowtds  m 
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t  the  » 


a  like 


the     bell 

tnunpet.  The 
total  length  la 
uidbUj  (omewIiAt 
]aB  than  six  feet ; 
some  speoimeni 
are  a  few  inches 
over  that  length. 

The  atring  ia 
a  TB17  thick  vio- 
loocello  atiing, 
ftretched  over  a 
peenliar  bridge. 
Thia  ia  of  hud 
and  eloae-mttied 

wood,    and   resta  1 

Snulj  on  the  belly 
with  the  lightfoot 
only,  npon  which 

aide  the  string  be&n  with  ita  wbole  weight.  Fro- 
parly,  the  bridge  Bhould  be  shaped  something  like 
a  ahoe,  the  heel  being  the  right  foot,  the  toe,  the 
left.  The  left  foot  touobea  tha  belly  lightly: 
and  when  the  atring  ii  put  in  vibration  thia  foot 
ratUee  rapidly  on  tbe  belly^  like  an  organ  reed. 
To  increase  the  tone,  a  thin  metallic  plate  ia  aome- 
timea  attached  to  the  foot,  and  aome  bridgea  have 
a  mechanical  apparatns  for  adjusting  ita  tension. 

The  marine  trnmpet  is  played  with  a  heavy 
rioloncello  bow,  plentifully  rosined.  The  open 
ttring  ia  ordinarily  tuned  to  CC:  and  when 
soonded  with  the  bow,  it  yields  a  powerful  note, 
if  harsh  and  nasal  character,  something  like  an 
S  ft.  wcwdm  organ  reed-pipe.  Played  bystopping 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  marine  tmmpet  pro- 
dncea  tones  far  lesa  melodious  than  tha  bray  of 
an  aas.  Bat  thia  ia  not  its  legitimate  aae.  It 
ia  properly  played  wholly  in  natural  barmonios, 
and  by  referunDa  to  the  article  HARUomca,  it 
will  be  aeeo  how  tike  following  soale  ariaea. 


RAhlmann  omits  the  three  laat  notes  from  the 
scale :  but  tha  writer  has  seen  them  marked  on 
several  apedmena.  The  iacility  with  which  thi 
marine  trnmpet  yields  the  natural  harmonica  ia 
dne  to  ita  single  string  and  ita  lopsided  bridge. 
Paganini'a  eitraordinaryaflecla  in  harmonica  on 
a  single  string,  were  in  fact  prodcced  by  tem- 
porarily converting  hia  violin  into  a  small  marine 
traupet.  Aa  is  well  known,  that  clever  player 
placed  his  single  fourth  string  on  (he  treble  side 
of  the  bridge,  screwing  it  up  to  a  Very  high 
pitch,  and  leaving  the  basa  foot  of  the  bridge 
oomparatiTely  looae.  He  thus  produced  a  power- 
fol  ready  tone,  and  obtained  nntimiled  command 
over  the  harmonici.'  According  to  information 
procured  by  RUhlmann  from  Marienthal,  the 
T^nmmacheidt  will  bear  lowering  to  Bt>  and  rais- 
ing to  £b,  but  no  more.  According  to  him.  it 
can  also  be  made  to  yield  tha  notes  D  and  F  in 
thalowaroctave,  though  less  distinctly.  Thannna 
nae  tbe  instrument  in  their  choral  singing.  On 
the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  sometimea  aa 
a  apacial  compliment  to  a  new-comer  on  her 
matrionlation  they  jubilate  npon  four  marine 
trampete  accompanied  by  druma ;  one  takes 
a  principal  part,  the  others  are  seconds.' 

An  inspection  of  the  soale  will  explain  how 
the  marine  trumpet  became  par  txeelUmx  the 
Nonnen-geige ;  its  acale  corretponda  with  the 
ftimale  voice,  with  whiah  its  tone,  resembling 
that  of  a  clarinet,  but  more  piercing  and  nasal, 
has  something  in  common.  Added  to  this  it  ia 
eitremelyeasytoplaj:  the  neck  being  rested  on 
the  breast  or  alunilder,  and  the  atring  lightly 
toadied  with  the  thamb  where  the  letters  are 
marked  on  tha  neck,  it  yielda  its  few  notea  with 
abacJute  aoouraoy.  It  was  anoientiy  nsed  as  a 
street  instrument  by  mendicant  musicians :  and 
those  who  have  heard  it  will  agree  with  an  an- 
cient author  that  it  sonnds  best  at  a  distance. 
M.  Jourdain,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  the 
comedy  of  the  '  Bourgeois  Crentilhomme '  (:67o). 
eipreasea  a  preference  for  it,  thereby  proclaim- 
ing bis  uncultivated  tute.'  About  tbe  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  aooustical  peculiaritiea  of 
the  Trummaoheidt  were  tbe  object  of  much 
Investigation  by  tbe  learned  aocietiea  of  England 
and  fiance:  the  reader  who  desirea  to  pursue 
the  aabject  will  find  the  necessary  clues  in 
Yidal  and  Hawkins.  Tha  name  'marine  trum- 
pet '  (tromba  marina)  wa*  probably  given  to  the 
Tmmmscheidt  on  its  in^oduction  into  Italy, 
on  account  of  ita  external  reaemblanoa  to  the 
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large  Bpeaking-trmnpet  nsed  cm  board  Itali«n 
VQsseb,  which  is  of  the  same  length  and  tapering 
shape.  Little  donbt  on  this  point  can  remain 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  oomparea  the  figures 
of  the  two  objects  in  old  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings, or  the  objects  themselves  as  they  stand  side 
by  side  in  the  Munich  museum.  The  name  was 
perhaps  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  tone, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  both  instruments 
have  Uie  same  harmonic  scale. 

Specimens  are  not  uncommon :  several  will  be 
found  in  the  museums  of  Bologna,  Munich,  Salz- 
burg, Nuremberg,  etc.,  and  there  are  two  good 
ones  in  the  collection  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris,  one  of  which  has  sympathetic  strings  at- 
tached to  the  belly  internally.  The  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  possesses  a  handsome  but  rather 
undersized  French  specimen  (oddly  described  in 
the  Catalogue  as  'probably  Dutch*)  also  having 
sympathetic  swings  inside.  A  specimen  was 
some  years  since  exposed  for  sale  in  the  window 
of  Cramer^s  music  shop  in  Regent  Street^  but 
the  writer  cannot  learn  what  has  become  of  it. 

The  TrunmiBcheidt,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
sometimes  fitted  with  two,  three,  and  even  four 
strings,  one  or  more  of  which  were  Bourdons  or 
drones.  In  this  form  it  undoubtedly  became  the 
parent  of  the  German  'Geige,'  whence  the  viol 
and  violin  are  derived.  [See  Violih.]    [EXP.] 

TROMBONCINO,  BABTHOLOMiBUB.  a  fertUe 
composer  of  Fbottole — the  popular  songs  of 
that  day — ^belonged  to  Verona,  and  was  probably 
bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  since 
his  works  are  contained  in  publications  dating 
from  1504  to  1 510.  The  lists  given  in  £itner*s 
*  Bibliographie/  pp.  879-882,  contain  107  of  these 
compositions  to  seculiur,  and  a  to  sacred  words, 
all  tor  4  voices,  as  well  as  9  Lamentations  and 
one  Benedictus  for  3  voices.  [G.] 

TROMBONE  (Eng.,  Fr.,  Ital. ;  Germ.  Po- 
xaufie).  The  name,  originally  Italian,  given 
to  the  graver  forms  of  the  Tromba  or  Trumpet, 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  Violone  as 
the  bass  of  the  Viola.  Its  other  name,  Sacbut 
or  Saukbut,  though  English  in  sound,  seems 
really  to  come  from  a  Spanish  or  Moorish  root 
Sacabuche^  which  is  the  name  of  a  pump.  In 
the  Spanish  dictionary  of  Velasquez  de  la 
Cadena  this  word  has  three  meanings  assigned 
to  it;  two  as  above,  and  the  third  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  contemptible  person.  The  Ita- 
lians also  name  tins  instrument  the  Tromba 
Spezzata  or  Broken  Trumpet,  under  which  title 
it  is  figured  in  Bonanni.  The  Trumpet  in  its 
many  forms  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  existing  instru- 
ments ;  certainly  the  least  changed,  as  will  be 
ifhown  under  that  heading.  But  the  special  in- 
dividuality of  the  two  instruments,  and  the  pe* 
cttliar  oluuracter  of  the  Trombone  in  particular, 
is  derived  from,  the  method  by  which  a  com- 
plete chromatic  scale  has  been  evolved  from  the 
open  notes  of  a  simple  tube ;  namely,  by  means 
of  what  is  termed  the  slide.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  this  contrivance  la  idso 
very  ancient,  having  fitf  greater  antiquity  than 
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crooks,  stoppers,  or  valves.    In  the  preface  to 
Neumann's   Tutor  for  the   Trombone   its   in- 
vention is  claimed  for  Tyrtnus,  685  B.O.   Others 
award  the  merit  of  its  discovery  to  Osiris.     In 
paintings  and  sculptures  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify the  distinguishing  slide.     But  the  writer 
has  from  several  sources  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  finding  of  one  or  even  two  such 
instruments  at  Pompeii  in  the  year  1738.    Neu- 
mann states  that  the  mouthpieces  were  of  gold, 
and  the  other  parts  of  bronze.     *  The  king  of 
Naples,'  he  continues,  '  gave  this  instrument  to 
king  George  III.  of  England,'  who  was  present 
at  the  digging.   Mr.  William  Ghappell,  in  a  note 
made  by  him  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  confirms 
this  statement,  and  adds  that  the  instrument  so 
found  is  in  the  collection  at  Windsor.    The  pre- 
sent librarian,  however,  denies  all  knowledge  of 
it.   Nor  is  it  in  the  British  Museum.    Dr.  C.  T. 
Newton  has,  however,  furnished  the  writer  with 
an  unexpected  reference,  which  is  singularly  to 
the  point.  It  occurs  in  a  work  on  Greek  Accents, 
by  a  writer  named  Arcadius,  who,  according  to 
Dr.  Scott,  may  be  attributed  to  about  a.  d.  aoo, 
when  the  familiar  use  of  spoken  Greek  was  dying 
out»  and  prosodiacal  rules,  like  the  accents,  be- 
came necessary.     It  is  as  a  prosodiacal  simile 
that  the  reference  occurs :  *  Just  as  those  who  on 
flutes  (a^AoTs)  feeling  for  the  holes,  to  stop  and 
open  them  when  they  may  wish,  have  contrived 
subsidiary  projections  and  bombyxes  {htpopidoa 
lege  i^oAiTiotr),  moving  them  up  and  down  (d[y» 
«cu  K6rai),  as  well  as  backwards  and  forwuds.' 
It  is  difficult  to  refuse  a  belief  that  the  firamer 
of  this  figure,  which  is  meant  to  explain  the  use 
of  aooenti  as  aids  to  modulation,  had  not  seen 
some  sort  of  Trombone  in  use. 

Mersenne  gives  a  passage,  which  he  attributes 
to  Apuleius,  to  the  effect  tiiat  '  dexterft  exten- 
dente  vel  retrahente  tubse  canales,  musicales 
soni  ab  eA  edebantur.' 

It  is  certain  that  in  A.D.  1530  there  was  a 
well-known  Potaunenmacher  named  Hans  Men- 
schel,  who  made  slide  Trombones  as  good  as,  or 
perhaps  better,  than  those  of  the  present  time. 
More  than  aoo  years  later,  Dr.  Bumey  says  of 
the  Sackbnt  that  neither  instruments  nor  players 
of  it  could  be  found  for  the  Handel  commemo- 
ration !  There  is  an  excellent  representation  of 
an  angel  playing  a  slide  Trombone  in  a  cieling- 
picture  given  in  the  appendix  to  Lacroix  (Arts 
de  la  Renaissance),  and  in  one  replica  of  Fanlo 
Veronese*8  great  Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee  (not 
that  in  the  Salon  Carr^  in  the  Louvre)  a  negro  is 
performing  on  the  same  instrument.  Michael 
PrsBtorius,  in  the  'Tbeatrum  sen  Sciagraphia 
instrumentorum,'  dated  i6ao,  gives  excellent 
figures  of  the  Octav-Posaun.  ihe  Quart-Posaun, 
the  Rechtgemeine  Posaun,  and  the  Alt-posaun. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  the 
instrument  freely  used  in  Baches  cantatas; 
though  it  is  probably  less  known  that  the 
familiar  air  of  the  Messiah, '  The  Trumpet  shall 
sound,'  was  formerly  played  on  a  small  Alto 
Trombone,  and  that  its  Grerman  title  was  Sie 
tdnt  die  Potaune, 
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The  Trombone  is  a  rery  limple  but  perfect 
instrument.  It  conButs  of  a  tube  bent  twice 
upon  itaelf,  ending  in  a  bell,  and  in  the  middle 
section  doable,  so  that  the  two  outer  portions 
can  slide  upon  the  inner  ones. 
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Hie  mouthpiece  is  held  steadily  to  the  player^s 
lips  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  controls  the 
lower  B^ment  by  more  or  less  extension  of  the 
arm.  AJs  the  usual  length  of  a  man's  arm  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  intervals  required  by  the  larger 
bass  instruments,  it  is,  in  their  case,  increased  by 
means  of  a  jointed  handle.  The  same  result  has 
also  been  obtained  by  doubling  the  slides,  but  at 
a  great  loss  of  simplidtv  in  construction.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  the  Trombone  slone  of  all 
the  wind-fiunily  has  the  accuracy  and  modulative 
power  of  stringed  instruments.  Its  notes  are 
not  fixed,  but  made  by  ear  and  judgment.  It 
is  competent  to  produce  at  will  a  major  or  minor 
tone,  or  any  one  of  the  three  different  semitones. 
The  three  IVombones,  therefore,  with  the  Trumpet, 
their  natural  treble,  form  the  only  complete 
enharmonic  wind  quartet  in  the  orchestra.  And 
yet  no  instrument  has  been  so  misused  and  neg- 
lected by  modern  composers  and  conductors. 

The  parallel  between  the  Trombone  and  the 
"^olin  family  may  be  carried  even  farther  without 
loss  of  correctness ;  for  whereas  they  have  seven 
*  shifts,'  the  Trombone  has  seven  '  positions.' 
These  may  be  easily  described  as  successive 
elongations  of  the  sounding  tube,  each  of  which 
produces  its  own  hamionic  series.  The  seven 
positions  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  to  be 
each  a  semitone  lower  than  the  last.  The  first 
is  with  the  slide  entirely  undrawn.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  player,  the  length  of  slide  used 
for  each  successive  position  is  not  the  same. 
By  means  of  a  proportional  scale,  the  writer  has 
found  that  the  and,  5th,  and  6th  shifts  are  repre- 
sented by  twice  a6,  or  5a ;  the  3rd  and  7th  l^ 
twice  15.  or  30 ;  and  the  4tb  shift  by  twice  ao, 
or  40.  The  reaeon  for  thus  doubling  the  indi- 
cations  of  the  scale  is  the  duplicity  of  the  sliding 
tube,  and  the  doubled  length  of  vibration.  The 
reasons  for  the  variable  length  of  the  positions 
lie  too  deep  in  the  theory  of  the  scale  for  our 
present  purpose.  They  nre  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  due  to  unavoidable  imperfections  of 
manufacture,  which  cause  it,  for  conHtructive 
reasons,  to  vary  considerably  fh>m  a  true  mathe- 
matical figure.  But  a  judicious  player,  with  a 
sensitive  ear.  luu  the  remedy  in  his  own  power ; 
and  the  mechaniim  as  well  as  the  mental  senia- 
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tion  of  Trombone-playing,  when  thoroughly 
learned,  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  good 
voice  ];»oduction  than  does  that  of  any  other 
instrument.  Unfortunately,  the  quiet  smooth 
legato  method  of  using  it  is  almost  a  lost  art ; 
having  been  nearly  discarded  for  Uie  coarse 
blare  of  the  military  player.  For  his  use  also 
modem  instruments  are  made  of  too  large  a  bore. 

Like  so  many  other  instruments,  the  Trombone 
has  been  made  in  every  key,  firom  A  to  Bl|;  and 
in  every  octave,  from  the  two>fbot  to  the  sixteen- 
foot.  But  whereas  the  former  kind  has  been 
very  properly  diHtanced  by  the  brighter  tone  of 
the  long  small-bored  IVumpet,  playing  in  its 
higher  registers;  the  latter  has  also  been  much 
encroach^  on  by  Tubas,  Euphoniums,  and  Ophi- 
deides,  which  onen,  though  really  in  the  eight- 
foot  octave,  are  made  to  produce  a  spurious 
effect  of  depth  by  largeness  of  bore  and  looseness 
of  embouchure. 

The  three  which  chiefly  survive  are  the  Alto, 
Tenor,  and  Bass ;  usually  in  the  keys  of  F  or  £b, 
Bb,  and  6  respectively.  A  bass  in  F  is  far  more 
suited  to  the  two  upjier  members  of  the  group, 
and  has  been  used  without  break  in  Germany, 
notably  by  Weber  in  *l>w  Freischfits.'  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  work  out  these  in  detail  in  a 
table. 

Tablb  or  Tbohbonb  posmoirs. 
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It  is  here  seen  that  the  player  has  in  use 
the  equivalent  of  seven  different  instruments, 
either  of  which  can  be  converted  into  any 
other  by  a  single  movement  of  the  right  arm ; 
though  some  sequences  involve  more  change, 
and  are  consequently  of  greater  difficulty  than 
others. 

The  harmonic  series  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Horn  and  other  cupped  instruments.  The  lowest 
tones  or  fundamentals  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
produce,  and,  owing  to  the  long  distance  of  an 
octave  which  separates  them  from  the  first  upper 
partial  tone,  are  usually  termed  pedal  notes. 
The  available  scale  therefore  commences  with 
the  first  upper  partial,  runs  without  break  to  the 
sixth,  omits  the  dissonant  seventh  harmonic, 
and  may  be  oonf^idered  to  end  with  the  eighth, 
though  some  higher  notes  are  possible,  especially 
on  the  longer  positions. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  where  even  the 
harmonic  seventh  may  be  employed  with  won- 
derful effect,  and  that  is  in  an  unaccompanied 
quartet  of  Trombones  (leinforced  if  neces- 
sary in  the  bass  or  in  the  octave  below  by 
an  instrument  of  fixed  pitch.  sni:h  as  a  Bass 
Tuba  or  Bombardon).  TliiM  combination,  how- 
ever, is  so  rare  that  the  writer  knows  of  nc 
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inaUnce  of  it,aIUioiigli  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
wind  instrumentf  omi  produoe  perfect  harmony 
free  from  the  erron  of  temperament.  It  is 
obyious  from  thebry  that  the  planting  of  a  fixed 
or  pedal  hass,  and  the  hoilding  up  on  it  flexible 
ohords,  is  far  more  oonsbtent  with  the  harmonic 
law  than  the  ordinary  method.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  requested  to  lead  the  singing  of 
hymns  and  chants  in  the  open  air  some  yean 
ago^  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church;  he  used  a  quartet  oonsisting  of 
Slide  Trompet»  Alto  and  Tenor  Trombones,  with 
Enphonium  and  Contrafagotto  in  octaves  for  the 
poaitlTc  bass.  With  good  players  the  result  was 
striking,  and  is  peihaps  deserving  of  imitation. 
Id  the  older  music  the  Tr<nnbones  were  often 
thus  used;  and  Indeed  did  much  of  the  work 
more  recently  assigned  to  the  French  Horn. 
The  effect  survives  in  Mosart's  Requiem,  and 
the  solemn,  peculiar  tone-ooloor  of  that  graftt 
work  is  usually  spoiled  by  transposing  the  Comi 
di  bassetto  parts,  and  by  employing  Tenor  Trom- 
bones to  the  exclusion  of  the  Alto  and  Bass. 
Even  the  fine  and  ohamcteristic  Trombone  Solo 
of  the  'Tuba  Mirum'  Is  often  handed  over  to 
the  Bassoon.  Of  the  three  Trombones,  the  Tenor, 
though  the  most  noisy  and  self-aaMurtive,  is  de- 
cidemy  the  least  musical,  and  its  present  pre- 
dominance is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Thnnbone  is  not 
usually  played  from  tnuisposed  parts,  as  the 
Clarinet,  Horn,  and  other  instruments  are,  the 
real  notes  being  written.  The  Alto  def  is 
generally  used  fyr  the  Trombone  of  that  name, 
and  the  Tenor  def  for  the  corresponding  instru- 
ment: but  the  practioe  of  different  writers 
varies  somewhat  in  this  respect. 

A  band  composed  exdusively  of  Trombones 
has  indeed  been  formed,  and  is  stated  to  have 
been  extremdy  fine.  It  was  attached  to  the 
elder  Wombwdl's  show  of  wild  beasts. 

As  regards  the  musical  use  of  this  instrument, 
there  is  Httle  more  to  be  added.  It  flourished  un- 
der Bach  and  Handd — whose  trombone  parts  to 
'Israel  in  Egypt,*  not  contained  in  the  autograph 
score  at  Buckingham  Palace,  escaped  MendcJs- 
8ohn*s  attention  and  were  first  printed  by  Ohry- 
sander  in  theGrerman  Handd-Gesdlschaf t  edition. 
It  then  became  forgotten,  as  Dr.  Bumey  records. 
Perhaps  it  was  pushed  aside  by  the  improved 
Firench  Horn.  Gluck  however  uses  it  in  '  Al- 
ceete,'  and  Mozart,  who  seems  to  have  known 
the  capabilities  of  every  instrument  better  than 
any  musician  that  ever  lived,  fully  appreciated 
it,  as  the  oreat  chords  which  occur  in  the  over- 
ture and  the  opera  (between  the  Priests*  March 
and  Sarastro's  solo)  and  form  the  only  direct 
link  between  the  two,  amply  show.  In  'Don 
Giovanni  *  he  reserved  them  for  the  statue  scene ; 
but  so  little  is  this  reticence  understood  that  a 
favourite  modem  conductor  introduced  them  even 
into  the  overture.  In  the  Requiem  he  has  em- 
ployed it  to  represent  the  Trump  of  Doom  (in 
*Tuba  Mirum '),  and  it  Is  a  proof  of  the  disuse 
of  the  trombone  just  mentioned  that  until  re- 
cently the  passsge  was  given  to  the  Bassoon.  The 
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passionate  and  dramatic  genius  of  Weber  did  inll 
justice  to  the  instrument. 

Beethoven  has  employed  Trombones  to  per- 
fection. When  at  lins  m  i8ia,  he  wrote  three 
Eqwdi  for  four  Trombones,  two  of  which  were 
adapted  to  words  from  the  Miserere  by  Seyfried, 
and  performed  at  Beethoven*s  funeral.  The 
third  (still  in  MS.)  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
position of  Seyiried^s  own.  As  a  later  instance 
we  may  quote  the  Benedictus  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  where  the  effect  of  the  trombone  chords 
pianimmo  Is  astonishingly  beautiful,  and  so  ori- 
ginal that  the  eminent  modem  conductor  just 
mentioned,  in  the  performances  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  is  said  to  have  indignantly 
erased  them  from  the  score.  Another  instance 
of  its  use  by  Beethoven  is  the  high  D  given  by 
the  Bass  Trombone  ff,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
Trio  in  the  9th  Symphonv.  In  an  interesting 
letter  signed  2,^  in  the  '  Harmonicon  *  for  Jan. 
1834,  B^thoven  is  described  as  having  seized  on 
a  Trombone-player  who  vLdted  him,  and  eagerly 
enquired  as  to  the  upward  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  day  in  question  was  Sept.  23,  1825. 
At  that  time  he  was  finishing  the  9th  Symphony, 
in  the  Finale  of  which  Trombones  are  much  used. 
In  vol.  ii,  p.  331  6  of  this  Dictionary  we  have 
quoted  a  droll  note  for  Trombones  tcom  a  letter 
of  the  great  composer's. 

Schubert  was  attached  to  the  instrament  at  a 
very  esrly  period.  In  his  j  u  venile  overture  to  the 
'TeufelsLustschloss'  (May  1814)  the  three  Trom- 
bones are  used  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  His 
early  Symphonies  all  afford  interesting  examples 
of  their  use^  and  in  his  great  Symphony  in  G 
(No.  10)  there  is  not  a  movement  which  does  not 
contain  some  immortal  passage  for  them.  His 
Masses  are  full  of  instances  of  their  nuisteriy 
use.'  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Fugues, 
thev  accompany  the  three  lower  voices  in  unison 
with  an  effect  which  is  often  very  monotonous. 

Mendelssohn  gives  the  instrument  one  of  the 
grandest  phrases  he  ever  wrote,  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences  of  the '  Hymn  of  Praise.'  [See 
QnsissEB,  vol.  iii.  p.  60  6].  Its  effect  In  the  over- 
ture to  '  Ruy  Bias,'  contmsted  with  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  strings,  lingers  In  every  musidan*s 
memory.  He  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  its 
use.  It  is  too  solemn  an  instrument^  he  siUd 
once,  to  be  used  except  on  very  spedal  occasions ; 
and  in  a  letter  written  *  during  the  composition 
of '  St.  Paul  *  he  says  '  if  I  proceed  dowly  it  is  at 
least  without  Trombones.* 

Schumann  produces  a  noble  effect  with  the 
three  Trombones  in  the  Finale  to  his  first 
Symphony,  probablv  suggested  by  the  Intro* 
duction  to  Schubert  s  Symphony  In  G — and  an- 
other, entirdy  different*  In  the  overture  to 
•Manfred.' [W.HA] 

TROMPETTE,  LA.  A  musical  institution 
in  Paris,  for  the  performance  of  chamber  musioy 

I  We  f tadl7  rafar  onr  rMdars  for  Umm  to  Vr.  Pnmtli  tdnlimbl* 
MMlTUt  Of  the  UaMMt  In  the  'Monthly  Muiloal  Reeord'  for  X6?Pi. 
The  vtad  pane  era  shMMftiUy  ioaooarftte  la  the  eoore  of  tha 
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fonnded  by  M.  EiiiUe  Lemome  in  Jan.  i86i, 
and  now  (1884)  holding  its  meetings  at  84  Rue 
de  Grenelle-St.G^ermain.  In  some  respects  it 
differs  firam  all  other  institutions  of  similar  ob- 
ject. Having  spmng  from  the  strictly  private 
meetings  of  its  foonder  and  a  handful  of  friends, 
then  stadents  of  the  &x>le  Polytechnique.  it 
retains  the  traces  of  its  original  domestic  cha- 
racter. M.  Lemoine  is  careful  to  aanoimce  that 
he  is  not  a  manager  or  director,  but  a  host ;  by 
a  pleasant  bat  transparent  fiction  the  audience 
are  not  subscribers  (though  the  amount  they 
pay  is  fixed,  and  they  are  constantly  reminded 
of  it) ;  they  are  the  friends  of  the  host,  and  are 
invited  to  HwMonB  at  his  house.  Tlie  com* 
municationA  between  M.  Lemoine  and  his  friends, 
in  the  programmes,  are  all  couched  in  the  tone, 
often  almost  a  brusque  one,  of  personal  in- 
iimaoy. — As  Mr.  Ella  adopted  for  the  motto 
of  the  late  *  Musical  Union  *  the  words  '  H  pih 
gran  ommaggio  alia  musica  sta  nel  silenzio,  so 
M.  Lemoine  B  most  frequent  and  earnest  in- 
junctions are  directed  towards  silence  during  the 
performances.  The  name  of  '  Trompette '  arose 
from  a  phrase  of  the  £oole  Pdytechnique,  and 
the  flavour  of  that  famous  school  is  maintained 
in  the  '  heure  militaire ' — military  time->which 
is  observed  in  the  hour  of  commencement. 

The  meetings  began,  as  already  said,  in  a  room 
at  the  Eode.  As  the  number  of  invitations 
inereased,  the  locale  was  changed,  until  it  arrived 
at  its  present  one,  where  Uie  audience  often 
reaches  1000.  The  number  of  concerts  appears 
to  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  on  alternate 
Pridays  and  Saturdays,  firam  the  beginning  of 
the  year  onwards.  The  hour  of  meeting  is  8.$o 
pjn.  The  amount  of  annual  contribution  invited 
from  each  guest  is  35  francs.  The  *  Quatuor  de 
la  Trompette '  consists  of  MM.  Marsick,  R<$my, 
Van  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  with  solo  singers 
and  players.  We  give  one  of  the  progranmies 
of  i88a  as  a  specimen  :— 
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Qnartet.  IVo.  5  (A  iD%Jor> 

Air  and  Osvotte  for  Cello 

«.PolonaiM  in  B 

\.  Gavotte  in  G  minor 

Trio,  No.  2,  in  F 

•A  U  Men  aim^*  op.  98 


Beetbovsn. 

Bach. 

C!hopin. 

Handel. 

Schumann. 

Beethoven. 


PlAXO,  IL  Baool  Pngno.      Yooalist,  M.  Lanwen. 

But  they  are  not  always  so  severely  classical, 
and  extra  concerts  are  given  for  the  works  of 
living  composers.  [O.] 

TROPPO,  ».e. '  too  much  *;  a  term  of  the  same 
force  as  Tanto  ;  as  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  no.  4,  or  the  first  movement  of  his 
violin  Concerto— ' Allegro  ma  non  troppo*— 
'Allegro ;  but  not  too  much  so.*  In  the  second 
movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony 
the  direction  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in 
the  printed  score  is  '  Vivace  non  troppo/  which 
looks  like  a  caution  inserted  after  trying  the 
•peed  named  in  the  pre&oe  on  the  opening 
ily-leaf  of  the  same  score — '  Vivace  assai.'  It  is 
as  if  he  were  saying  '  Quick :  but  mind  you  don't 
go  too  quick,  as  you  will  inevitably  be  tempted 
to  do.'  [G.] 


TROUPENAS,  EooftNX,  French  mufic  pnb» 
liiher,  born  in  Paris,  1799.  died  there  April  ii» 
1850.  As  a  child  he  showed  decided  taste  for 
music,  but  his  family  intended  him  for  an  en- 
gineer, and  put  him  to  study  mathematics  with 
Wronsky,  a  PoUsh  professor,  who  however  dis- 
suaded liimfrom  entering  tiie  Eode  Polytechnique 
and  indoctrinated  him  with  his  own  misty  tran- 
scendentalism. The  results  of  Uus  early  training 
came  out  when,  left  in  easy  circumstances  by  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  beoimie  a  musio-publisher, 
for  to  the  last  it  was  the  metaphysical  side  of  the 
art  which  interested  him.  He  never  gave  his 
ideas  in  full  to  the  world,  but  a  couple  of  letters 
which  originallv  came  out  in  the  '  Revue  Musi- 
cale,'  were  pubUshed  in  pamphlet  form  with  the 
titie  '  Essai  sur  la  th^orie  de  la  Musique,  dMuite 
du  principe  M^taphysique  sur  lequel  se  fonde  la 
r^alit^  de  cette  science  (1833).  Troupenas  took 
up  the  brothers  Esoudier  when  they  came  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  Parii«,  and  it  was  with  his 
assistance  that  they  founded  their  journal  'La 
France  Musicale.'  A  man  of  the  world,  a  good 
musician,  and  a  fascinating  talker,  his  friendship 
was  sought  by  many  artists  of  eminence.  Ros- 
sini, Auber,  and  de  Beriot  were  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  and  found  him  always  devoted  to  their 
interests.  He  also  published  Hal^vy's  operas^ 
Donizetti's  <La  Favorita^'  and  all  Henri  Hera's 
pianoforte  pieces  at  the  time  of  his  greatest 
popularity;  indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
from  1825  to  1850  Us  stock  was  one  of  the  hiigest 
and  best  selected  of  all  the  publishinff  houses  in 
Paris.  At  his  deatii  it  was  purchased  entire  by 
MM.  Brandus,  and  the  laiger  part  still  remains 
in  their  hands.  [O.C.] 

TROUTBECK,  the  Rev.  JoHK,  a  well-known 
translator  of  librettos  into  English,  was  bom 
Nov.  I  a,  183a,  at  Blencowe,  Cumberland,  and 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  "where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  1856,  and  M.A.  1858.  He  took 
orders  in  1855,  and  has  risen  through  various 
dignities  to  be  Precentor  of  Manchester  1865-9, 
and  minor  canon  of  Westminster  1869.  He  has 
translated  the  following  for  Novello,  Ewer,  k  Go.'s 
8vo  series : — 


Onmn.  ll«rToSJ«M. 
HlUar.  Song  of  Vlototf. 
JODMB.     FMit  of  AdOBit. 
Ilonrt.   Sancllo. 

UMtoteonSreph. 
LayoTUMBdL 
BohooMaa.    AdTaot  toot} 

Kli^tSoa. 
Wagnar.    Vlylaf  Datebi 
Weber.    /BbUeaOanuu. 


besides  many  minor  works.  Mr.  Trontbeok  has 
also  published  'A  Music  Primer  forSohoolSy'and 
•  A  Primer  for  Church  Choir  Thiining,*  and  has 
oompiled  the  '  Hymnbook  in  use  at  WeeUninstet 
Abbey.'  (Q.] 

TROVATORE,  IL  (the  IVoubadoor).  Opera 
in  4  acts ;  libretto  by  Cammarano,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produoed  at  the  'Teatro  Apollo,  Rome,  Jan.  19, 
1853 ;  at  the  Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  Deo.  as, 
i8%4 ;  at  the  Grand  Opera^  Paris,  as  '  Le  Tron- 
ikitoi  Jan.  ia»  1857 ;  at  Covent  Garden,  London, 

N  8 


St  John  Piurien:  Ohrtal- 

mMOmtorio. 
neethoren.   Koant  of  OUrae. 
Bmhme.    SongorDaiUnr. 
D»tM.  LeMaett. 
Gada.  Oraaedan ;  Oomela ;  Payehe 
Gloek.  Iphlcente  In  Aalia ;  Iphl- 

geale  Id  Tsurto ;  Orphte. 
Goeti.    Taming  of  Uia  Shrair. 
Gounod. 
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Maj  17,  1855  ;  i>^  Engltah,  *The  6ipsy*i  Yen* 
geftnoe,'  Druiy  Lane,  March  24.  1856.  [G.] 

TBOYENS,  LES.  A  *lyrio  poem,'  worda 
and  mosic  by  Berlios;  originally  forming  one 
long  opera,  but  afterwftrds  divided  into  two — 
(x)  'La  prim  de  Troie*;  (a)  *Lea  Troyena  k 
Carthage.*  No.  i  waa  never  performed,  and  is 
fttill  in  MS.  No.  a  was  produced  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  Nov.  4,  1863,  and  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Ohondens.  See  BerUos's  *  Memoires^' 
Poatfaoe  (IVanaL  toI.  ii.  Supplement).  [G.] 

TEOTEBS,  Ferdinand,  Count  von,  Imperial 
pooncillor,  and  chief  officer  of  the  household  to 
the  Cardinal  Archduke  Rudolph  (Beethoven's 
pupil),  was  an  amateur  clarinet  player,  and  dia- 
tinguished  pupil  of  Friedlowsky  (Professor  at  the 

.  Conservatorium  from  i8ai  to  47).  He  ia  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  executants  at  a  Gesellschaft 

'  concert  in  18 1 6.  Troyers  is  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Doppler  (manager  for  Diabelli  k  Co.)  to 
have  given  Schubert  the  commission  for  his  well- 

'  known  Octet,  op.  166,  composed  in  i8a4.  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  339  b.>]  [C.F.P.] 

TBOYTE,  Abthub  Hknbt  Btke,  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  of  Killerton, 
Devon,  bom  May  3,  181 1,  graduated  at  Christ- 
choroh,  Oxford,  185a, assumed  the  nameof  Troyte 
in  185a,  and  died  June  19,  1857,*  was  the  author 
of  two  favourite  Chants,  known  as  Troyte  No.  x 
and  Troyte  No.  a,  much  used  as  hymn  tunes. 
Hie  Utter  however  is  a  mere  modification  of  a 
chant  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes.  [G.] 

TBTJHN,  Fbibdbxoh  Hubontmub,  bom  at 
Elbing,  Oct.  14,  1811,  became  scholar  of  Klein 
and  Dehn,  and  also  had  a  few  lessons  from 
Mendelssohn.  Has  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  and 
Dantsg,  but  with  many  intervals  of  travelling. 
One  of  his  toura  was  made  with  BtUow.  Hk 
opera  'Trilby^  was  produced  in  Berlin,  1B35; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  songs — amongst 
them  'The  Three  Chafers.*  He  also  contributes 
to  the  *Neue  Zeitschrift  f\ir  Musik,*  and  tbe 
*  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung.'  [G.] 

TEUMPET  (Fr.  Trompette;  Ger.  Trompete, 
TrwMoet,  Tarantara ;  Ital.  Tromba,  Tr.  doppia^ 
Clarino).  It  is  uxmeoessary  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  an  instrument  which  was  already  fi^ 
miliar  when  the  Mosaic  books  were  written; 
ftt  Jerioho  performed  one  of  the  earliest  miracles ; 
figured  in  the  Hebrew  ritual ;  preluded  to  the 
battles  around  Troy;  is  carved  on  the  stone 
chronicles  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt;  and  fixr 
which  China  claims,  in  tbe  form  of  the  '  Golden 
Horn  *  a  hi  greater  antiquity  than  these. 
'  If,  instead  of  following  the  vertical  ordinate 
history,  we  move  along  the  horizontal  line 
of  ethnology,  we  find  its  gmdual  development 
from  the  i^ell,  the  cow,  buffalo  or  ram's  horn 
through  -the   root'  hoUowed   by  fire,  to  the 


I  Whan  the  nMM  ii  wnmctT  tpalt  m  Troysr. 

>  FroB  the  ewallmt  *  Blognphieal  Index '  to  tli*  *  Ofanrflh  Eymml ' 
(DubUn.  1878)  by  lUlor  Oimwlord. 

s  A  good  exftmpla  of  thli.  wtth  »  eupped  montbplaee  leoopad  In 
thft  wood,  whiob  eould  be  played  on,  wm  shown  et  the  Loui 
BxUMUea  of  SdMiUSe  loetmaMDU  by  Mr.  BuMtt.  from  AfrloL 
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wooden  Alpenhom  bound  with  birch  bark ; 
thence  to  the  Zinckes  and  Comets  of  ancient 
Germany,  up  to  the  Tuba  and  Lituus  of  Rome. 
Both  of  these,  which  were  real  Trumpets,  Rome 
borrowed,  inherited,  or  stole;  the  former  from 
Etruscan,  the  latter  from  Oscnn,  originals.  One 
of  the  Etruscan  Tubas  in  the  British  Museum  has 
a  mouthpiece  perfectly  characteristic,  and  capable 
of  being  played  on ;  two  spare  mouthpieces  stand- 
ing beside  it  as  perfect  as  though  just  turned. 

In  the  typicu  shapes  above  named  we  have 
evidence  of  an  early  subdivision  into  two  forms 
of  the  sounding  tube  which  has  now  become 
fruitful  of  musical  results.  For  whereas  the 
large-bored  conical  Tuba  still  keeps  its  name, 
and  is  the  mother  of  Bogles,  Serpents,  Horns, 
Comets  k  piston.  Euphoniums,  Bombardons 
and  the  like;  the  Lituus,  which  Foroellinl 
derives  from  the  Greek  Xtr^,  tenniit  is  the 
small -bored  cylindrical  Trumpet,  and  the 
father  of  all  Trombones.  It  was  early  seen  that 
two  distinct  varieties  of  tone  quality  could  thus 
be  obtained ;  the  large  cone  and  bell  favouring 
the  production  of  the  fundamental  note  and  the 
lower  partial  tones ;  whereas  the  long  contracted 
pipe  broke  easily  into  harmonics,  and  spoke 
freely  in  its  upper  octaves.  Hence  the  Orches- 
tral Trumpet,  as  now  used,  is  really  an  8-foot 
pipe  overblown,  like  a  Harmonic  stop  on  the 
Organ ;  to  this  it  owes  its  keenness,  pungency, 
power  of  travelling,  and  its  marvellous  superiority 
in  timbre  over  the  4foot  Comet. 

That 'the  distinction  between  tbe  Roman  Tuba 
and  Lituus  is  real,  needs  for  proof  no  more 
scholarship  than  is  contained  in  Horace's  First 
Ode  to  Maecenas : 

JMuItos  osstm  juvant,  et  lituo  tulMS 
Permixtus  somtus. 

On  this  passage  Forcellini  comments,  '  Sunt 
qui  lituum  a  tub&  dieting^ unt,  ex  eo  quod  ille 
equitum  sit,  bsec  vero  peditum.*  The  distinction 
is  good  to-day.  The  Tuba  was  the  'Infantry 
Bugle';  the  Lituus  the  'Cavalry  Trumpet.* 

The  derivation  of  lituus  may  indeed  be 
originally  Greek ;  certainly  it  is  proximately  from 
the  hooked  augnr*s  staff  of  the  Oscans,  which 
had  been  Mercury's  wand,  and  has  become  the 
bishop's  crozier.  Cicero  sets  tbe  etymology  hind- 
side  foremost.  'Bacillum,'  he  says  of  the  staff, 
'quod  ab  ejus  litui  quo  canitur  similitudine 
nomen  invenit.'  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
the  horse  was  made  with  four  legs  and  a  round 
body  to  fit  the  forked  phafls  of  the  cart. 

Both  Tuba  and  Lituus  figure  on  Trajan's 
column,  in  tbe  triumphal  procesKion.  Vegetius 
defines  the  former:  'Tuba — quae  directa  est, 
appellatur.'  This  straight  form  reap|>ear8  even 
in  more  recent  times,  as  in  a  fine  picture  by 
Baltfizarini ;  by  comparing  it  with  the  average 
height  of  the  players,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
about  seven  feet  long.  The  Lituus  Ik  figured  by 
Bartolini  from  a  marble  Roman  tombstone  with 
the  inscription 

H.  Julius  Yxotos 

ex  collegi'^ 

Litioinum  Gomicinmn. 
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which  ii  perfaapB  the  first  mention  of*  society,  of 
profeasional  musicians. 

A  farther  development  of  the  two  types  above 
named  involved  the  means  of  bridging  over  the 
harmonic  gape.  Fot  this  parpoee  the  slide  was 
obviously  the  first  in  date.  [See  Trombone.]  Its 
application  to  the  Trumpet  itself  came  later, 
from  the  reason  named  above,  that  in  its  upper 
part  the  harmonic  series  closes  in  upon  itself  so 
that  at  a  certain  point  the  open  notes  become 
all  but  consecutive  and  form  a  natural  scale. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a  good  lip,  un- 
assisted by  mechanism,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Bach,  Handel,  and  the  older 
mnsicianB  write  such  extremely  high  parts  for 
the  instrument.^  The  Bugle  type,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  early  into  hand-stopped  side 
holes,  as  in  ibe  Serpent,  followed  by  the  same, 
key-stopped  in  the  Key-Bugle,  keyed  Serpent,  and 
the  identical  instrument  with  the  mongrel  Greek 
appellation  of  Ophideide.  Considerably  later  the 
prodigious  brood  of  Valve  or  'Ventil'  con- 
trivances allied  itself  to  the  Bugles  with  fair 
SQOoess.  On  the  Trumpet '  and  Th>mbones  they 
are  a  complete  failure,  as  they  obscure  the  upper 
harmonics,  the  main  source  of  the  characteristic 
tone. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  modem 
Trumpet  the  writer  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  an  excellent  monograph  published  by  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel  of  Leipzig  in,i88i,  and  named 
'Die  Trompete  in  Alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  von 
Hermann  Eichbom.'  In  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  the  work  he  can  heartily  advise 
its  study  by  those  who  wish  for  more  detail  than 
can  be  given  in  a  dictionary. 

The  simple  or  Field  Trumpet  is  merely  a  tube 
twice  bent  on  itself,  ending  in  a  bell.  Hence  its 
Italian  name  Tromba  doppia.  The  modem 
orchestral  or  slide  IVumpet,  according  to  the 
description  of  our  greatest  living  pUyer,'  is 
made  of  brass,  mixed  metal,  or  silver,  the  two 
latter  materials  being  generally  preferred.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  sixty-six  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
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diameter.  It  is  twice  turned  or  curved,  thus 
forming  three  lengths ;,  the  first  and  third  lying 
close  together,  and  the  second  about  two  inches 
apart.  The  last  fifteen  inches  form  a  bell.  The 
slide  is  connected  with  the  secoml  curve.  It  is 
a  double  tube  five  inches  in  length  on  each  side, 

1  ATrampct  flapaMeoT  produelnff  the  hl|^  DotM  In  BMh*iTruiii|Ml 
paits  hu  bMfi  made  in  Barlbi.  and  was  used  In  Um  performanea  of 
the  B  minor  Maw  undar  Joaebtm  ai  tba  onTalllng  of  Um  atatue  aft 
ghanarli  In  Sapt.  18M. 

s  In  the  Monatshelta  ftlr  Mntlk-GaMfa.  for  !».  Ho.  IIL  ii  a  lonf 
and  tntemtlns  article  by  Kitner,  InveatisaUng  the  faetf  ai  to  the 
iarefltor  of  tha '  Ventil  iromiwta,'  whieh  Is  said  to  date  from  un  or 
ISOO.  Tha  writer  Menu  hnweYer  to  eonfbae  entirely  the  key-i/ttem 
or  *  Klappan  T'vmpete*  wiin  the  ventil  or  vaWe.  VaWea  render  the 
liaiiiMiiilu  tyuem  of  the  Trumpet  entirely  false,  beeldes  deadening 
ttt  tone  Kitner^  error  U  eipoaed  In  tha  prefaoa  to  Bdibom'S  '  Die 
Trompete.' 

•  Bafper^SohoolfortbaTmmpat.  Biidall«  Oaria  *  Oo. 


by  which  the  length  of  the  whole  instrument 
can  be  extended.  It  is  worked  from  the  centre 
by  the  second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  after  being  pulled  back  is  drawn  forward  to 
its  original  position  by  a  spring  fixed  in  a  small 
tube  occupying  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 
There  are  five  additional  pieces. called  crooks,  a 
tuning  bit,  and  the  mouthpiece. 

The  first  crook  and  mouthpiece  increase  the 
length  of  the  whole  tube  to  72  inches,  and 
give  the  key  of  F.  The  second  gives  £.  the 
third,  £b,  the  fourth,  D.  The  fifth  or  laigest 
crook  in  general  use  is  25}  inches  long,  making 
the  total  length  of  the  instrument  96  inches,  and 
giving  the  key  of  C.  A  Db,  BQ,  and  Bb  crook 
may  be  need,  but  are  not  often  required.  The 
mouthpiece  is  turned  from  solid  brass  or  silver, 
and  its  exact  shape  is  of  greater  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  cup  is  hemispherical, 
the  rim  not  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  level  in  surface,  with  slightly  rounded 
edges.  The  diameter  of  the  cup  differs  with  the 
individual  player  and  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
required.  It  should  be  somewhat  lees  for  the 
high  parts  of  the  older  scores. 

The  natural  notes  begin  with  8-foot  C,  which 
is  not  used,  and  follow  the  harmonic  series,  up  to 
•^  the  C  above  the  soprano 
Q     I  clef.      Pedal    notes    seem 

A)  ■    to    be    unknown    on    the 

•^  Trumpet.* 

Practically  the  useful  compass  begins  with  the 
Clarinet  E  and  ends  with  the  G  in  iJt. 

Tbe  Nstmal  notes  of  th«  Trumpet 
NotUMd 

■    r    .      I      I      I  .  — 


W 


Soate  of  the  Slide  Tiumpet.    (Harper). 


'■.i..i'ii^  1^"'^-^ 


tBT 


.1  jfa)  rjyj  ^i^r-  rT  r 


-p-ij^  py^  r^^"^ 


The  slide  is  used— (i)  To  bring  the  F  and  A 
of  the  fourth  octave  into  tune.  (2)  To  produce  a 
semitone  below  the  natural  note.  (3)  To  lower 
the  pitch  a  whole  tone.  (4)  To  correct  the 
seventh  or  natural  harmonic,  at  all  times  too 
flat  for  tempered  harmony.  For  the  first 
purpose  it  is  drawn  back  about  an  inch  and  a 
half.  For  the  second  shout  halfwav,  or  2} 
inches  in  keys  above  D;  and  two-thirds,  or 
rather  over  3  inches,  in  keys  lower  than  J).  For 

4  Bdiboranamai'DaikoatraBatlftar'or 'FotaiuMiiBaflater.' 
hvt  tayi '  ea  iprlebt  aehr  Mhwer  an.' 
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the  third  it  ii  drawn  to  its  full  extent '  or  5' 
inches  In  the  upper  piurt  of  the  WMde  Above 
treble  0  all  the  natural  hamumioe  are  oon- 
■ecutive,  and  the  dide  ie  not  required  for  pro- 
doeing  intenrale  of  a  wliole  tone.  It  is  in 
oonetant  uee  in  this  part  of  the  register  for 
the  production  of  ohromatic  intenrale  involYing 
the  notes 


if  ■■^'*'^ 


The  semitonee  do  not  become  conaeeutiye  as 
open  notes  until  above  G  in  alt;  ^ 

but  inch  a  compass  is  practically    Jf    1 
una^iadnable.    It  will  be  seen  from   ft) 
the  table  that  this  oonsecutive  series    *^ 
really   begins  a  tcme    lower,   with  Bb.     But 
as  tms  is  the  well-known  harmonic  seventh  not 

used  in  music,  it  is  commonly  replaced    _« 

by  the  G  depressed  a  tone  with  the    ^Tfe"" 
whole  length  of  the  slide  drawn  out.       y  ■  T— 

A  number  of  alternative  notes  are  given  in 
good  instruction  books,  such  as  Uint  ahready 
quoted,  by  which,  on  .the  same  principle,  other 
notes  may  be  tempered  to  suit  the  harmony,  and 
Mr.  Harper  very  judiciously  sums  up  his  direc- 
tions by  saying :  *  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
the  required  length  of  slide  for  certain  notes 
varies  with  each  change  of  crook,  consequently 
when  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  slide,  the  ear 
must  assist  the  fingers.'  This  fact  has  already 
been  noted  in  regard  to  the  Trombone,  and 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Bassoon  and 
Opbicleide.  It  is  quite  impossible  on  the  Valve 
Trumpet. 

The  mediieval  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  well 
given  in  £ichbom's  book  already  named;  but 
somewhat  exceeds  our  present  limits.  He  states 
however  that  Henry  YlII  of  England  had  14 
Trumpeters,  one  'Dudelsack'  (or  bagpipe),  and 
10  T^mbones  in  hfs  band,  and  Elizabeth,  in 
1587,  10  IVumpets  and  6  Trombones.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  the  i6th  century,  according  to  him,  that 
the  *  building  up  of  the  art  of  sound*  made  a 
great  advance.  He  divides  the  band  of  that  day, 
'  the  day  of  Palestrina  and  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli  * 
into  seven  groups,  of  which  group  5,  Zinken  or 
Comets,  Quart-Zinken,  Krumm-homs,  Quin.t- 
Zinken.  Bass-Zinken  and  Serpents  of  the  Bugle 
type,  group  6,  Trumpets,  'Klarinen,'  and  *  Prin- 
cipal or  Field-Trumpets,'  with  group  7,  the 
Trombones^  from  soprano  to  bass,  most  con- 
cern us. 

At  this  period  falls  in  Baltazarini's  picture, 
named  before,  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of 
X^orraine  with  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  of  which  we 
have  the  music  as  well  as  the  pictorial  re- 
presentation. Claudio  Monteverde,  about  1610, 
has  I  Clarino,  3  Trombe  and  4  Tromboni,  in  his 
orohestra ;  and  Benevoli  in  a  mass  at  Salzburg 
Cathedral  in  i6a8  has  'Elarinen,  Trompeten, 
Posaunen';  Pnstorius  in  i6ao,  already  quoted 
undtoTBOMBOirB  (p.  176)  waxes  enthusiastic,  and 
says  'TTrummet  ist  ein  herrlich  Instrument^  wenn 
ein  gate  Meister,  der  es  wohl  und  kOnsttich 
swingen  kann,  dartther  kdmmt.' 


TSUMPST.' 

Abont  this  time  began  the  curious  distinction - 
into  Clarini  and  Principale  which  is  found  in 
Handel's  scores,  and  especially  in  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum.  The  Principale  was  obviously  a  laige- 
bored  bold-toned  instrument  resembling  our 
modem  Trampet.  It  was  apparently  of  8-foot 
tone  as  now  used.  To  the  Clarino  I  and  II  of 
the  Booro  were  allotted  florid,  but  less  funda- 
mental passages,  chiefly  in  the  octave  above 
those  of  the  Principale.  They  were  probably 
of  smaller  bore,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
'herrlich'  Principale,  boUi  in  subject  and  in 
dominance  of  tone.  A  like  arrangement  for  three 
IVumpets  occurs  in  J.  S.  Bach's  Choralgesang 
'  Lobe  den  Herm,*  though  the  Principale  is  not 
definitely  named.  The  mode  of  scoring  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  that  for  the  three  Trombones. 
A  good  example  of  it  also  oocurs  in  Haydn's 
Imperial  Mass,  where,  besides  the  ist  and  2nd 
Trumpets,  there  is  a  completely  independent 
3rd  part  of  Principale  character. 

Beethoven's  use  of  the  Trumpet  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  use  of  the  Horn.  The  Horn  be  delights 
to  honour  (and  tease),  the  Trumpet  he  seldom 
employs  except  as  a  tuUi  instrument,  for  rein« 
foremg,  or  marking  rhythms.  He  takes  it  so  high 
as  to  produce  an  effect  not  always  agreeable  ; 
see  the /orte  in  the  Allegretto  of  Symphoinr  No, 
7  (bar  75)  and  in  the  AUegro  <UMi  of  the  Choral 
Symphony  (Theme  of  the  Finale,  bar  73).  In 
the  Finale  of  the  8th  Symphony  however  there 
is  an  F]|  prolonged  through  17  bars,  with  mas- 
terly ingenuity  and  very  striking  effect  An 
instance  of  more  individual  treatment  will  be 
found  in  the  Recitative  passagfe  in  the  Agnus  of 
the  Mass  in  D;  and  Uie  long  flourish  in  the 
overtures  to  Leonora,  nos.  a  and  3,  (in  the 
no.  a  an  Eb  Trumpet  and  in  triplets,  in  the  no. 
3  a  Bb  one  and  duple  figuren,)  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. But  on  the  whole  the  Trumpet  was  not 
a  pel  of  Beethoven's. 

Schubert  uses  it  beautifully  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  great  Symphony  in  G  as  an  acoom- 
paniment  pianiuimo  to  the  principal  theme. 

Mendelssohn  wrote  a  *  Trumpet  overture,'  but 
the  instmment  has  no  special  prominence,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  is  merely  used  as  a 
general  term  for  the  Brass. 

The  only  successful  attempt  to  apply  valves  to 
this  instrument  is  the  *■  Univalve  Trumpet '  of 
Mr.  Bassett,  who  brought  it  under  the  notice  of 
the  Musical  Association  in  1876.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary Slide  Trumpet,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
valve  tuned  in  unison  with  the  open  D,  or  har- 
monic ninth — ^in  other  words,  lowering  the  pitch 
a  minor  tone.  This  valve — worked  by  the  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  instrument  being  held 
exactly  in  the  usual  manner — does  not  injure  in 
the  slightest  degree  the  pure  tone  of  the  old 
Trumpet)  the  bore  of  the  main  tube  remaining 
perfectly  straight.  By  the  use  of  this  single 
valve  and  the  slide,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
complete  scale,  major  or  minor,  with  a  perfection 
of  intonation  only  limited  by  the  skill  of  the 
player,  as  it  is  essentially  a  slide  instrument. 
The  valve  not  only  supplies  those  notes  which 
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fiJn  or  ttlitaiely  wAtiting  In  the  ordimury 
Slide  Trumpet  (indadiiig  even  the  low  Ab  Mid 
Sb  when  nlajing  on  tite  higher  crooks),  but 
greatly  faollitatet  transposition  and  rapid  passages, 
tHiile  oomparatively  little  practioe  is  required  to 
bsoome  fiunUiar  with  its  use.  [W.H.&] 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  Psm  Iltitbgb^  one  of 
tile  most  remarkable  Russian  composers  of  the 
day,  was  bom  April  45, 1840,  at  Wotkinsk  in  the 
govemiuent  ofwiatka  (Unl  Diuiiict),  where  his 
father  was  engineer  to  the  Imperial  mines.  In 
1850  the  father  was  appointea  Director  of  the 
Technological  Institute  at  8t.  Petersburgh,  and 
there  the  boy  entored  the  School  of  Jurisprudence, 
into  which  only  the  sons  of  high-class  government 
officials  are  admitted.  Having  completed  the 
prescribed  course  in  1859,  ^^  ^^  appointed  to 
a  post  in  the  ministry  of  Justice.  In  1862, 
however,  when  the  Conservatoire  of  Music  was 
founded  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  left  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  entered  the  new  school  as  a  student 
of  music  He  remained  there  till  1865,  studying 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Prof.  Zaremba, 
and  compofdtion  under  Antou  Rubinstein.  In 
1865  he  took  his  diploma  as  a  musician,  together 
with  a  prise  medal  for  the  composition  of  a  can- 
taU  on  Schiller  s  ode, '  An  die  Freude.*  In  1 866 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  invited  him  to  take  the  post 
of  ProfoMor  of  Harmony,  Composition,  and  the 
History  of  Music  at  the  new  Conservatoire  of 
Moscow ;  he  held  this  post,  doing  good  service  as 
a  teacher,  for  twelve  years.  Since  1878  he  has 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition,  and  has 
been  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Kiew.  M.  Tsohaikowsky  makes  frequent 
use  of  the  rhythm  and  tunes  of  Russian  People's- 
songs  and  dances,  occasionally  also  of  certain  quaint 
haimonic  sequences  peculiar  to  Russian  church 
music.  His  compositions,  more  or  less,  bear  the 
impress  d  the  Slavonio  temperament — ^fieiy  ex- 
altation on  a  basis  of  languid  melancholy.  Ue  is 
fond  of  huffe  and  fantastic  outlines,  of  bold  modu- 
lations and  strongly  marked  rhythms,  ui  subtle 
melodic  turns  and  exuberant  fijruration,  and  he 
delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of  orchestration.  His 
music  everywhere  makes  the  impression  of  genu- 
ine spontaneous  originality.  [£.X>.] 

The  following  is  a  list  ^  of  his  wo^ks : — 


Opt.1.  Sdieno  Bom  tad  la- 
promptu.  for  PF.  lolo. 

S.  SottYenlrdaHApMl.  Sinor- 
OMU.   FT.  wlo. 

a  Owtan  Aod  JttXktt  tin 
ftroin  Opan  *  Volavod*.' 

4.  TalM  OiprlM  la  P.    PV. 

lOlOw 

i,  BoflMDOa.  y  nlnor.    FT. 

■olo. 
€,  •  Ltoilar  lor  one  TOiet  with 

PP.  MoonpaainMiit. 
T.  VftiM  SdMiio  la  A.    PP. 

Solo, 
a  Oopricelo.  Ob.   PP.  solo. 
9.  8  Huraouuc.  AoTorta,  PoUn. 

lUziirka.   PP.  lolo. 
Ml  Sofluimo  la  P.  and 

iBon«k0laO.   PP.  aelo. 
n.  Slrlog-Ottartei  ta  D. 


SirmplMmy 

II0.1. 


ftir  Orobwtn, 


14. 

la 

la 

17. 

ia 

19. 

». 

SI. 


SB. 


Ovvertwe  Trlomphale  (sar 

)*hrinii«  national  Danoltl. 

•  Lladw  (wilta  JhMlaa  tatt). 

Paataria    for    Orehatini, 
'ThaTempaM.* 
6  Morosaus.    PP.  lolo. 


•  OlavloniAeka 

Thama. 

StrinrQuartat  in  P. 
Couoarto    Plaaoforta 

Orebattra,  la  Bb  mloor. 


6Liadar. 

Samiada  aitlanoollgiia  tor 

Violia  and  Oichaitra. 
eLicdar. 
SLMar. 
Srnphanr  tor  OvelMrtiik 

No.  8  la  D. 
BulBtK)iiaftat  la  Ih  minor. 


OpJL  lUr«to  San  tor  Onliaatrai 
SI  BIymplMMile  Poam.  'Piaa* 

oaaoa  voa  Blmlnl.' 
aa  Varlatloni  oa  a  Thdna  ro- 

aoeo  for  VIoloneaUo  and 

Orehaitfa. 
tL  Behano.   VloUn  and    Oi^ 


t  Tha  yaaaat  Baa,  aia  mw  rad  tor  the  Opawa. 


9k  Oonaarto  tor  VIolla 

Orobaatza  In  D.         __^ 
SL  B^inphoay  for  OiofaMtra. 

Bo.  4.  la  P  minor. 
V.  Bonau  for  PP.  la  O. 
88.  SLIeder. 
aa  Albom  d'antoata.  M  Uttla 

plaeas  for  PP.  solo. 
MLlSStOeka.  PP.wlo. 
41.  Biwlaa  Utninr  for  fear 

Totaas. 
«.  8  Plaem  for  Violin,  with 

PP.  aaooapanlniant. 
tt.  Solla  for  Orehastra,  Ho.  I. 
4t.  Ooooarto  for  PP.  and  Or- 

chaMra,  Bo.  2,  la  O. 
da  Oaprlea    IlaUan   tor  Or> 


aa  Bulla  for  Offchartn,  Bo.  a 

84.MBladarlladar. 

as.  Suita  for  Orihiiitia Bo.  a 

aa  Panlaiifob  PP.  and  Orch. 


1.  Votavoda. 

a  Opritaahnlk.  BeprtMntad  W*. 

a  Wakula  tha  Smith,  vn. 

4.  Sebwaneaaae.  BaDat. 

a  Snaaoorotika.  Dfamawtthl»> 

ddental  Musle. 
a  Bafaaf  Onacte. 
7.  Tha  Maid  of  Orlaaaa.  last. 
a  Maiappa.   1884. 

Wocta  without  apoa  nombar  :- 

Ofwtma  to  Bomao  and  Jallat. 
80  Boariaa    Volkimalodiao,    ar- 

raacad  tor  PP.  4  handiL 
'  DIa  Jahratfsltao,'  IS  PP.  placaa. 
Wabar^  Parpatnom  moMa,  for 

laft  band  onty. 
Coronation  march  for  Oreb. 
4a  6  Voeal  Doata.  Ooronatlon  Cantata,  soU.  dhomi 

47.  TLIadar.  andOreh. 

ahaatm.    **    ***^    LItaraf,  w«ti , 

■ISia'  OoTartwaaotaiBalJa 

forOrdiaatia.  Do.   forSchoola. 

sa  Trio  for  PP..  Violin,  and  aafnMrt'sInstmmantatloaa.IahTC^ 

VIoloBoallo  in  A  minor.  tianalalad  and  adltad. 

n.  8  Moroaaoz.   PP.  solo.        Lobars  Cataehiam.  alo.,  tianslalad 
01  Vaapar  acrrloa,  4  fnleaa.  into  Boailaa. 

[J.R.M.] 

T8CHUDI,  Bdrkhardt,  founder  of  the  house 
of  Broadwood.    [See  Shudi.] 

TUA,  Mabia  Fblicita,  known  as  TilosiirA, 
was  bom  May  32,  1867,  at  Turin.  She  com- 
pleted her  musical  educihtion  at  the  Paris  '  Con- 
servatoiroy*  where  she  received  instruction  on  the 
violin  from  M.  Massart,  and  obtained  in  1880  a 
'  premium '  or  first  prise.  She  afterwards  played 
irith  brilliant  success  in  concert  tours  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  On  May  5, 
1883,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  played  with  so  much 
success  that  she  was  re^^ngaged  for  the  concert 
of  the  following  week.  She  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  May  9  and  30 ;  at  the  Floral 
HaU  Conoerts  June  9 ;  at  Mr.  Cusins's  concert, 
with  whom  she  was  heard  in  Beethoven's 
*  Kreutaer  *  Sonata ;  and  at  other  concerts.  She 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  did  not  re-appeaP 
for  the  season  of  1884  as  was  expected.  Apropos 
to  her  first  appearancein  London,  May  9,  the  cntio 
of  the  'Daily  Telegraph*  mentioned  that  'she  was 
heard  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  Yet 
even  St.  Jameses  HaU  is  too  large  for  an  artist 
whose  delicacy  of  style  and  small  volume  of  tone 
suit  the  narrow  limits  of  a  '*  chamber."  Her 
plaving  was  marked  by  very  high  qualities, 
such  as  exquisite  phiasing^  refinement,  with 
power  of  expression  and  executive  skill  equal 
to  almost  every  call  upon  it.*  It  was  also 
marked  by  an  obvious  tendency  to  caricature 
the  style  of  a  great  living  artist,  which  though 
amusing,  hardly  added  to  the  artistio  qualities 
of  Signora  Tua's  performances.  [A.O.] 

TUBA.  A  generic  and  somewhat  vague  title 
given  to  the  Baas  instruments  of  the  Saxhorn 
&mily,  also  termed  Bombardons.  AU  of  them 
are  funished  with  valves,  and  are  liable  to  the 
usual  defectsinherent  in  this  mode  of  eonstniotion. 
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Bat  M  tbev  faAve  » Iftige  monthpieoe,  and  requize 
ft  very  loose  emboudiare,  more  can  be  done 
towarOB  correctinsf  harmonic  imperfections  of 
the  BCftle  by  the  player  than  in  acuter  instm- 
ments  of  the  same  character.  Tubas  are  made 
in  many  keys,  in  F  in  Grennany,  in  £b  and  Bb 
in  this  country  :  as  however  they  usually  read 
from  the  real  notes,  their  parts  require  no 
special  transposition.  Their  introduction  into 
the  stringed  orchestra  is  entirely  due  to  later 
comjiosers,  and  pre-eminently  to  Wagner,  who 
often  obtains  fine  effects  through  their  instru- 
mentality. [W.H.S.] 

TUBA,  TUBA  MIRABILTS,  or  TUBA 
MAJOR,  TROMBA,  OPfilCLElDE.  are  names 
given  to  a  high-pressure  reed-stop  of  8  ft.  pitch 
on  an  oigan.  In  some  instruments,  especially  if 
there  are  only  three  manuaiSy  such  high-prensure 
reeds  are  connected  with  the  Great  Organ 
manual ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  pipes  are  of  ne- 
cessity placed  on  a  separate  soundboard  supplied 
by  a  different  bellows  to  that  which  supplies  the 
ordinary  flue- work,  high-pressure  reeds  are  more 
often  found  on  the  fourtn  or  Solo  Oigan.  The 
pipes  of  the  Tuba  are  sometimes  ammged  in  a 
horizontal  position,  but  whether  arran^d  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  placed 
high  up  in  the  firamework  of  the  instrument. 
The  wind-pressure  of  a  Tuba,  as  measured  by 
an  ordinary  wind-gauge,  varies  conniderably ;  in 
some  cases  it  dues  not  exceed  7  inches,  but  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  the  presMure  reaches  17^  inches, 
and  in  the  Albert  Hall  23  inches  or  more.  The 
pipes  are  of '  large  scale,*  and  the  tongues  of  the 
reeds  are,  of  course,  thicker  than  in  the  common 
Trumpet-stop.  The  Tuba  b  not  solely  used  as  a 
Solo  stop ;  on  large  instruments,  when  coupled  to 
the  full  Great  Ozgan,  it  produces  a  most  brilliant 
effect.  [J.  S.] 

TUBBS,  Jame8»  a  violin-bow  maker,  residing 
in  Wardour  Street,  London.  His  father  and 
grand&ther  followed  the  same  occupation,  their 
style  being  founded  on  that  of  Dodd,  whose 
work  that  of  the  pretpent  Mr.  Tubbs  also  re- 
sembles. The  Tubbs  bows,  though  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  French  makers,  are  esteemed 
by  many  players  for  their  lightness  and  handi- 

[E.J.P.] 


TUCKER,  Rxv.  Williait,  was  admitted  priest 
and  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  minor 
canon  and  precentor  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1660.  He  composed  some  excellent  church  music, 
some  of  which  is  still  extant.  An  anthem,  '  O 
give  thanks,'  is  printed  in  Page's  ^Harmonia 
Sacra,'  and  is  also  included  (with  another)  in 
the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339).  A 
'Benediclte'  is  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Collsge  of  Music,  and  a  service  and 
6  anthems  at  Ely  Cathedral.  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  copyist  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 1678-9,  and  was  buried  Maich  i, 
in  Westndnster  Abbey  cloisters.  [W.H.H.] 

TUCKERMAN,  Samuel  Pabkmav,  MusJ)^ 
bom  at  Boston,   Bfaas..  VA,,  Feb.  17,  1819. 
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At  an  early  age  he  received  instruction  in 
church  music  and  organ-playing  firom  Charles 
Zeuner.  Fn>m  1840,  and  for  some  years  after,  he 
was  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Boston,  and  during  that  time  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  Hymn  Tunes  and  An- 
thems, *The  Episcopal  Harp'  (chiefly  original 
compositions)  and  'The  National  Lyre,'  the  latter 
with  S.  A.  Bancroft,  and  Henry  K.  Oliver.  In 
1849  he  went  to  England,  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  English  cathe- 
dral sdiool  of  church  music,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  For  the  first  two  years  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  Liondon,  and  afterwards  resided  in 
Canterbury,  York,  Durham,  Winchester  and  Salis- 
bury, in  each  of  them  devoting  himself  to  his 
favourite  study.  For  about  two  years  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman  lived  at  Windsor,  and  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  daily  attendance  at  the  services  in 
St.  George's  ChapeL  In  1853  ^^  ^^^^  ^^® 
Lambeth  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  then 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resumed  his 
connection  with  St.  Paul's  Church  in  his  native 
city.  He  lectured  upon  'Church  Music  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,'  and  gave  several 
public  performances  of  cathedral  and  church 
music  fi:om  the  4th  to  the  19th  century.  In 
1856  he  returned  to  England,  and  remained 
four  yean.  During  this  interval  he  made  large 
additions  to  his  musical  library,  which  at  present 
contains  about  aooo  volumes,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable  works.  It  includes  many  fiill  scores 
and  a  laige  and  valuable  collection  of  motets, 
anthems,  and  services,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
of  the  Italian  and  English  schools. 

Dr.  Tuckennan's  compositions  will  be  found 
in  Novello's  catalogues.  They  comprise  several 
services,  a  festival  anthem,  'I  was  glad,'  six 
short  anthems,  and  the  anthem  (or  cantata)  'I 
looked  and  behold  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven,' 
the  latter  written  (though  not  required)  as  an 
exercise  for  his  Doctor's  degree.  He  also  com- 
piled and  edited  *  Cathedral  Chants '  for  use  in 
the  choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United 
States.  This  worlc,  published  in  1858,  has  had 
a  large  circulation.  In  1864  he  edited  the 
'Trinity  Collection  of  Church  Music,'  consisting 
of  hymn  tunes,  selected,  arranged,  and  composed 
for  the  choir  of  IVinity  Churdi,  New  York,  bv 
Edward  Hodges,  Mus.  Doc,  formerly  of  Bristol, 
adding  to  it  many  of  his  own  compositions.  His 
MS.  works  contain  a  Burial  Service,  two  anthems^ 
*  Hear  my  prayer,'  and  *  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,'  carols,  chants  and  part-songs.  In  185  a  he 
received  a  diploma  from  The  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia,  Rome.  [G.] 

TUCKET.  TUCK.  Tucket  is  the  name  of 
a  trumpet  ^  sound,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Shake- 
spere  (Heniy  V ,  Act  iv,  Sc.  2)  has,  *  Then  let  the 
trumpets  sound  The  tucket-sonance,  and  the  note 
to  mount ' ;  and  in '  The  Devil's  Law  Case'  (1623) 
is  a  stage  direction,  'Two  tuckets  by  several 
trumpets.*    The  word  is  clearly  derived  from  the 

1  Sthaaaa  wyt  *  a  aiutol  ImtfuuMrt',  Iwit  Uili  to  Inseoiiialtw 
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Italian  Toeoaia,  which  Florio  ('A  Worlde  of 
Wordes,'  1598)  translates  'a  touch,  a  teaching.' 

Lake  most  early  musical  sigDals,  the  tucket 
came  to  England  from  Italy,  and  though  it  is 
always  mentioned  by  English  writers  as  a  tmmpet 
aonnd,  the  derivation  of  the  word  shows  that  in 
aD  probability  it  was  oiinnally  applied  to  a  dram 
signal.  [See  vol.  lii.  p.  04a,  etc.]  Francis  Mark- 
ham  ('  Five  Decades  of  Epistles  of  Warre,'  1622) 
says  that  a  *  Tacquet '  was  a  signal  for  marching 
n&ed  by  cavalry  troops.  The  word  still  survives 
in  the  Ftench  'Doqoet'  or  'Toqoety'  which  La- 
roosse  explains  as  'nom  que  Ton  donne  k  la 
qoatrikme  partie  de  Trompette  d'une  fimfare  de 
cavallerie.*  There  are  no  musical  examples  extant 
of  the  notes  which  were  played. 

Closely  allied  with  the  word  Tucket  is  the 
Scotch  term  'Tuck 'or  *Toak,*  usually  applied 
to  the  beating  of  a  drum,  but  by  early  writers 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  stroke  or  blow.  Thus 
Ghiwin  l>ouglB8's  'Virgil'  has  (line  249)  'Her- 
cules it  smytis  with  ane  mychty  iauh.*  The  word 
is  also  occasionally  used  as  a  verb,  both  active 
and  neuter.  In  Spalding's  *  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  Scotland^  (vol.  ii.  p.  166)  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  Aberdeen  caused  tuok  drums  through 
the  town,'  and  in  Battle  Harlaw,  Evergreen 
(1.  85)  the  word  is  used  thus :  *  The  dandring 
drums  aUoud  did.tou^.'  'Tuck  of  Drum*  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Scotch  writers  of  the 
pgrssent  century  (see  Scott's  *■  Bokeby/  canto  iii 
stansai7);  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller;  Steven- 
son's 'Inland  Voyage,'  etc.;  also  Jamieson's 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  t,v. '  Tuck  * 
and  •  Took  *).    [Tubch.J  [W JBJ8.] 

TUCZEK,  a  Bohemian  fionily  of  artists— the 
same  name  as  Duschek  or  Dussek.  The  com- 
pilers  of  dictionaries  have  fallen  into  much  con- 
fusion between  the  different  members,  of  whom 
the  first, 

(i)  Frahz,  was  choirmaster  of  S.  Peter's  at 
Fhigue  in  X77i»  and  died  about  1780.  His  son 
and  pupU, 
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(3)  YiNOBNZ  Fbans,  a  singer  in  Count  Sweert*s 
theatre,  became  aoccmpanyist  to  the  theatre  at 
Prague  in  1796,  Capelhneister  at  Sagan  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland  in  1798,  oonductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Brealau  in  1800,  of  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatre  in  Vienna  in  1801,  and  died  about  i8ao 
at  Pesth.  He  was  a  versatile  composer,  writing 
masses,  oantatas  (one  was  performed  at  Sagan  in 
1798,  on  the  recovery  of  the  King  of  PruHsia), 
oratorios  ('Moses  in  Egypt,'  and  'Samson*), 
operettas  (second-rate),  in  Cierman  and  Czech, 
and  music  for  a  tragedy,  *  Lanasse,'  his  best  work. 
His  only  printed  work  is  the  PF.  score  of  *  Da- 
mona,*  a  iaiiy  opera  in  3  acts.    Another, 

(3)  Fbanz,  bom  at  Koniggratz,  Jan.  29, 1782, 
died  at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin,  Aug.  4, 1850, 
ft  musician  first  in  Vienna,  and  afterwuds  in 
Beriin,  had  two  daughters,  cf  whom  one  married 
Koit  the  well-known  actor,  and  the  other, 

(4)  LiOFULDiKB,  a  pupil  of  Friiulein  Frohlich's 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1829-34, 
^yed  little  parts  at  the  Court  theatre  with 
Unger,  Garai%  and  Moriani,  from  the  time  she 


was  13,  and  thus  formed  herself  as  an  actress. 
She  was  also  thoroughly  trained  as  a  singer  by 
Mozatti,  (}entiluomo,  and  Cuni,  and  made  her 
first  appearnnoe  in  Weigl's  'Nachtigall  und 
Rabi.'  Lii  841,  on  the  recommendation  of  Frans 
Wild,  0>unt  Eedem  offered  her  a  star-engage- 
ment in  Berlin,  as  successor  to  Sophie  L5we  in 
inginue  parts.  Her  Susanna,  Zerlina,  Sonnam- 
bn]a>  Madeleine,  etc.,  pleased  so  much  as  to  lead 
to  an  ofler  of  engagement  on  liberal  tenna^ 
which  she  accepted  on  her  release  from  the  0>urt 
theatre  at  Vienna.  She  sang  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Beethoven  memorial  in  Bonn  (1845).  She 
made  her  farewell  appearance  in  Berlin,  Dec.  6, 
1 861,  when  the  king  himself  threw  her  a  laurel- 
wreath,  and  sent  her  a  miniature  laurel-tree  in 
silver,  bearing  65  leaves,  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  her  parts,  including  Mrs.  Ford  in 
'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  Her  voice  had 
a  compass  of  2|  octaves,  and  her  refined  and 
piquant  acting  made  her  a  model  toubreUe.  She 
married  an  official  of  some  position  at  Heir- 
enbutg.  She  was  afflicted  with  partial  par- 
alysiB  during  her  later  years,  and  frequently 
resorted  to  Baden  near  Vienna,  where  she  died 
Sept.  1883.  [F.G.] 

TUDWAY,  Thomas,  Mos.  Doc.,  was  admitted 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  or  soon  after 
1660.  On  April  22,  1664,  he  was  elected  a  lay 
vicar  (tenor)  of  St.  (Urge's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
About  MichaelmaR,  1670,  he  became  organist  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  sncoession  to 
Henry  Lootiemore  (whose  name  disappean  from 
the  College  accounts  after  Midsununer,  1670), 
and  received  the  quarter's  pay  at  Christmai^ 
and  an  allowance  for  seven  weeks'  commons.  He 
obtained  the  post  of  instructor  of  the  choristers 
at  Eling's  College  at  Gbristmas,  1679,  '^^^  ^^^ 
tained  it  until  Midsummer,  1680.  He  was  also 
organist  at  Pembroke  College.  In  1681  he  gra- 
duated as  Mas.  Bac.  at  Cambridge.  On  Jan.  30^ 
1 704-5,  he  was  chosen  as  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University  on  the  death  of  Dr.^taggins. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.,  his 
exercise  for  which — an  anthem,  '  Thou,  O  Grod, 
hast  heard  our  desire ' — was  performed  in  King's 
College  Chapel  on  April  16,  in  the  presence  of. 
(^een  Anne,  who  bestowed  upon  the  composer 
the  honorary  title  of  Composer  and  Organist  ex- 
traordinary to  her.  On  July  22,  1706,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  offices  for,  it  is  said,  in 
the  exercise  of  lus  inveterate  habit  of  panning, 
having  given  utterance  to  a  pun  which  was 
considered  to  be  a  libel  on  the  University 
authorities.^  His  suspension  continued  until 
March  10,  1707.  He  resigned  Mb  organistship 
at  ELing's  College  at  Christmas,  1 726,  when  he 
was  paid  £10  in  addition  to  hJs  stipend.  He 
then  repaired  to  London,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  employed  by 
Edward,  Lord  Harley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 


1  Boraw.  BM.  or  MailQ.  UL  4flSa..  ivlaiaitta*  Mkmlns  1 
ivhieh  may  poMlbly  Include  Um  obfwi'ow  pun.  *  In  tlM  tiae  of  Um 
Duka  of  HoBMfMt'li  ChanoBllonhip  at  caoibridfa.  dorint  tiie  dl»- 
eontenti  of  M?afal  membeni  of  Uw  UoiTenlty  at  Ui«  r1«uiiis  of  hla 
goToraiiient  and  pauottj  of  hU  patronaao.  Tod  way.  hlmMlf  a 
oontant.  and  Joining  In  iba  eiaoMNir,  nld.  "Tha  ^^*nirt"ffT  rU« 
all,«tfk««l«M<ao«ri 
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to  obUsoi  mosioal  oompotitiona  fbr  bim,  and. 
Ainongti  otben,  tmuonbed.  between  171 5  and 
1730,  ML  important  oolleotion  of  Cathedral 
Music  in  6  tmok  4to.  Tola.,  now  in  the  Britiah 
Muaeum  (Harl.  MSS.  7337-'734a)>  »n  Evening 
Service,  18  ftothems,  and  »  Latin  motet  by 
Tadway  hinuelf  being  indaded  in  it.  Another 
Service  by  him  ia  in  a  M&  at  Ely  Cathedral, 
•nd  some  aonga  and  o»tchea  were  printed  in  the 
oolleotionB  of  the  period.  He  died  in  1 750.  Hia 
portrait  ia  in  the  Muale  School  fttOzfoid.  Forhla 
CoUeotion  aee  p.  198  of  thia  volume.     [W.HJI.] 

T&RBL,  Davibl  Thiophil,  writer  on  theory, 
bom  at  Clauaawitx  near  Chemnitx  in  Saxony,  aon 
of  a  muaidan  in  the  aervioe  of  Count  Schfinburg, 
learned  first  from  his  fiUher,  and  afterwaids  from 
Homilios  ftt  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden.  In 
177a  he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipsig,  where 
he  became  the  pupil  and  friend  of  J.  A.  Hiller, 
who  procured  his  admittance  to  the  opera,  »nd 
the  'Grosses  Concert.'  About  this  period  he 
produced  two  symphonies  and  »  cantata.  In 
1776,  owing  to  lUller's  influenoe,  he  became 
Cantor  of  S.  Ulrich  at  Halle,  and  Musikdireotor 
of  the  University.  In  1 779  he  was  made  organist 
of  the  Frauenlcirohe.  Tiirk  was  the  author  of 
several  books  on  the  theory  of  music  which  have 
become  recognised  text-books :  '  The  chief  duties 
of  »n  Organist*  (1787);  'Clavieraohule'  (1789), 
and  »  Method  for  beginners  compiled  froin  it 
(1792);  and  '  Short  Instructions  for  playing  from 
figured  basses*  (1 791);  all  of  which  pwiaed  through 
several  editions.  In  1808  he  was  made  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Musical  Theory  by  the  Univer- 
sity. He  died  after  a  long  illness,  Aug.  a6, 1 813. 
Hii  compositions — ^PF.  sonatas  and  pieoesy  and 
a  cantata  '  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,'— once 
popular,  have  wholly  disappeared.  [F.G.] 

TULOU,  Jean  Louis,  eminent  French  flute- 
player  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  la, 
1786,  son  of  a  good  bassoon-player  named  Jean 
Pierre  Tulou  (bom  in  Paris  1749,  died  1799); 
entered  the  Conservatoire  very  young,  studied 
the  flute  with  Wunderlich,  and  took  the  first 
OTize  in  1 801.  He  first  made  his  mark  at  the 
Thd&tre  Italien,  and  in  18 13  succeeded  his  master 
at  the  Op4ra.  In  18 16  the  production  of  *Le 
Bossignol,'  an  insignificant  opera  by  Lebrun, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers 
in  a  series  of  passages  d  deux  with  the  singer 
Mme.  Albert,  and  proving  himself  the  &st 
flute-player  in  the  world.  Drouet  himself  ao- 
knowledged  the  superiority  of  a  rival  whose 
style  was  so  pure,  whose  intonation  was  so  per- 
fect, and  who  drew  so  excellent  a  tone  from  his 
4-keyed  wooden  flute.  Very  popular  in  society, 
both  on  account  of  his  talent,  and  for  his  in- 
exhaustible spirits,  Tulou  was  prompt  at  repartee, 
and  had  a  fund  of  sarcastic  humour  which  he 
uttered  freely  on  anything  he  dislikecl.  His 
droll  comments  on  the  regime  of  the  Restoration 
were  resented  by  the  Ministry  in  a  practical  form, 
for  he  was  passed  over  in  the  appointment  of 
flute-player  to  the  Chapelle  du  Boi,  and  also  in 
the  professorship  at  the  Conservatoire  on  Wun- 
derlich's  death.   In  consequence  of  this  slight  he 
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left  the  Opte  in  i8aa,  but  returned  in  i8a6 
with  the  title  of  first  flute  solo.  On  Jan.  i, 
1839,  he  became  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  his  class  was  well  attended.  Among  his 
pupils  may  be  mentioned  V.  Coche,  B^musat, 
Forestier,  Donjon,  Bronot,  Altte,  and  Draiersse- 
man.  Tulou  frequently  played  at  the  Sod^t^  des 
Concerts,  and  wrote  much  for  his  instrument, 
especially  during  the  time  he  was  teaching.  His 
works  indude  innumerable  airs  with  variations, 
fimtasiaa  on  operatic  airs,  concertos,  and  grand 
solos  with  orchestra,  a  few  duets  for  two  flutes, 
a  grand  trio  fbr  three  flutes,  solos  for  the  Con- 
servatoire examinations,  etc.  This  music  is  all 
well-written  for  the  instrument,  and  the  accom- 
paniments show  the  conscientious  artist.  Several 
pieces  are  still  standard  works.  In  1856  Tulou 
retired  from  the  Conservatoire  and  -  the  flute- 
making  business.  His  trade-mark  was  a  night- 
ingale, doubtless  in  aUusion  to  tbe  opera  in  which 
he  made  his  first  success.  Both  as  performer 
and  manufacturer  he  opposed  Boehm's  system, 
and  would  neither  make  nor  play  on  any  other 
flute  than  the  wooden  one  with  5  keys.  'Never- 
theless he  took  medals  at  the  Exhibitiona  of 
1834,  39, 44,  and  49,  was  honourably  mentioned 
at  that  of  1 85 1  in  London,  and  gained  a  medal 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exldbition  of  1855. 
After  his  retirement  he  lived  at  Nantes,  where 
he  died  July  a3,  1865.  [G.C.] 

TUBIA,  Fbakz^  distinffuishedchuroh-oomposer, 
and  player  on  the  viol  da  gamba,  bom  Oct.  a, 
1704,  at  Kostelets  in  Bohemia,  was  a  pupil  of 
Ctenohorsky  (Begenschori  at  Prague,  with  whom 
he  also  fulfilled  an  engagement  as  tenor-singer), 
and  of  J.  J.  Fux  in  Vienna.  In  1 74I  he  begone 
Capellmeister  to  the  Dowager  Empress  £iisabeth« 
on  whose  death  in  1750  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  muse.  Li  1760  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Geras,  but  after  some  years  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  Feb.  4,  1774,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Barmhenigen  Brttder.  Tumawas 
greatly  respected  by  connoisseurs  of  music  amongst 
the  court  and  nobility,  and  received  many  proo& 
of  esteem  from  Maria  Theresa.  His  numerous 
church-compositions,  still,  unfortunately,  in  MS., 
are  distinguuhed  by  a  complete  mastery  of  con- 
struction, and  a  singular  appropriateness  between 
the  harmony  and  Uie  wonls,  besides  striking  tbe 
hearer  as  the  emanations  of  a  sincerely  devout 
mind.  Especially  celebrated  are  his  grand  masses 
in  D  minor  and  E  minor,  which  are  masterpieces 
in  the  line  of  Baob.  As  a  chorister  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Vienna,  Haydn  had  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  witti  the  works 
of  this  solid  master.  [C.  F.  P.] 

TUNE  appears  to  be  really  the  same  word  as 
Tone,  but  in  course  of  a  long  period  of  familiar 
usage  it  has  come  to  have  a  conventional  mean^ 
ing  which  is  quite  different.  The  meaning  of 
both  forms  was  at  first  no  more  than  '  soimd,* 
but  Tune  has  come  to  mean  not  only  a  series  of 
sounds,  but  a  series  which  appears  to  have  a  de- 
finite form  of  some  kind,  either  through  the 
balance  of  phrases  or  periods,  or  the  regular  dis* 
tribution  of  groups  of  bars  or  cadences.    It  may 
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bo  luxlj  defined  aa  fonnalieed'  melody:  for 
wheroM  melody  is  »  general  term  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  anv  fragment  of  muaio  oongiiting  of 
nngle  notes  whioh  has  a  oontour — ^whether  it  la 
found  in  inner  parts  or  outer,  in  a  motet  of 
Paleatrina  or  a  fugue  of  Bach,— tune  is  more 
apedftlly  restricted  to  a  strongly  outlined  part 
which  predominates  over  ito  aooompaniment  or 
other  parts  sounding  with  it^  and  has  a  certain 
completeness  of  its  own.  Tune  is  most  familiarly 
illustrated  in  settings  of  short  and  simple  yerses 
of  poetry,  or  in  dMioes,  where  the  outlines  ol 
structure  are  always  exceptionally  obvious.  In 
modem  music  of  higher  artistic  value  it  is 
less  frequently  met  with  than  a  freer  kind  of 
melody,  as  the  improvement  in  quickness  of 
musical  perception  which  results  from  the 
great  cultivation  of  the  art  in  the  past  cen- 
tury or  io,  frequently  makes  the  old  and 
fSsmiliar  methods  of  defining  ideas  and  subjects 
•uperflnous.  For  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject 
see  MxLODT.  [C.H.H.P.] 

TUNE.  ACT-TUNE  (Fr.  EtUr'aete,  Genn. 
ZwMumpid),  sometimes  also  called  Gdrtaiv 
TuHi.  A  piece  of  instrumental  music  per- 
fonned  while  the  curtain  or  act*drop  is  down 
between  the  acts  of  a  play.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century  and  first  quarter  of 
the  i8th  century  act -tunes  were  composed 
qMcialiy  for  everr  play.  The  compositions  so 
called  comprised,  besides  the  act-tunes  proper, 
the  'first  and  second  music,'  tunes  played  at  in- 
tervals to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  the 
oommencement  of  the  play,— for  it  must  be  re- 
membered tiiat  the  doois  of  the  theatre  were 
then  opened  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours 
before  the  play  commenced — and  the  over- 
ture. The  act-tunes  and  previous  music  were 
principally  in  dance  measures.  Examples  may 
bo  seen  in  Matthew  Lock's  '  Instrumental  Mu- 
aick  used  in  The  Tempest,*  appended  to  his 
'  Psyche,'  1675  *  ^^  Henry  Puroell  s  *  Dioclesian,' 
1691 ;  and  hu  '  Collection  of  Ayres  composed 
for  the  Theatre,*  1697 ;  and  in  two  collections 
of  'Theatre  Mubic/  published  early  in  the 
1 8th  century ;  as  well  as  in  several  MS.  collec- 
tions. During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century 
movements  fi^in  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  Etandel, 
Boyce,  and  others  were  used  as  act-tunes,  and  at 
present  the  popular  dance  music  of  the  day  is  so 
employed,  But  act-tunes,  now  styled '  Entr'actes,* 
have  been  occasionally  composed  in  modem  times; 
the  finest  specimens  are  those  composed  by  Bee- 
thoven for  Goethe's  '  Egmont,'  by  Schubert  for 
'  Bosamunde,'  by  Weber  for  '  Predosa,*  by  Schu- 
mann for  'Manfred,'  and  1^  Mendelssohn  for 
Shakspere's  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in- 
cluding Ihe  Scherzo,  the  Allegro  appassionato, 
the  Audante  tranquillo  and  the  world -renowned 
Wedding  March,  which  serveu  the  double  purpose 
of  act-tune  and  accompaniment  to  the  wedding 
procession  of  Theseus  and  Hippolita,  the  act-drop 
rising  during  its  progress.  Sir  A.  Sullivan  has 
also  written  Entr'actes  for  'The  Tempest,'  'The 
Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  'Henry  VIII' — some 
of  which  will  be  remembered  when  his  operettas 
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have  neoeHMily  yielded   to   the   changes   of 
foshion.  [W.H.H.] 

TUNING  (To  tune;  Fr.  aocorder;  Ital.  oo- 
eiMrdare;  Germ.  Himmen).  The  adjustment  to 
a  recognised  scale  of  any  musical  instrument 
capable  of  alteration  in  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
composing  it.  The  violin  ftunily,  the  harp, 
piano,  oigan,  and  harmonium,  are  examples  of 
instruments  capable  of  being  tuned.  'Ae  ac- 
cordance of  the  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
as  is  well  known,  is  in  fifths  whioh  are  tuned 
by  the  player.^  The  harpist  also  tunes  his 
harp.  But  the  tuning  of  the  piano,  oigan,  and 
harmonium,  is  effected  by  tuners  who  acquire 
their  art,  in  the  piano  especially,  by  long  prac- 
tice, and  adopt  tuning,  particularly  in  this 
countiy,  as  an  independent  calling,  having  little 
to  do  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  making 
the  instrument.  At  Antwerp,  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  I7tii  century,  there  were  harpsi- 
chord-tuners  who  were  employed  in  that  vocation 
only ;  for  instance,  in  De  Liggeren  der  Antwerp- 
sche  Sint  Lucasgilde,  p.  34,  edited  by  Bombouta 
and  Van  Lerius  (the  Hague)  we  find  named  as  a 
master  Miohiel  Colyns,  ClaceningeUtdder  Wj^n* 
meester,  i.  e.  harpsichord-tuner  and  son  of  a  nuurter 
(in  modem  Flemish  davedmbel-steller). 

In  all  keyboard  instruments  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty has  been  found  in  what  is  known  as 
'laying  the  scale,  bearings,  or  groundwork,'  of 
the  tuning;  an  adjustment  of  a  portion  of  the 
compass^  at  most  equal  in  extent  to  the  stave 


with  the  Alto  clef 


from  whioh  the 


remainder  can  be  tuned  by  means  of  simple 
octaves  and  unisons.  We  have  records  of  these 
groundworks  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
tike  progress  of  tuning  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  The  earliest  are  by  Schlick  (1511), 
Ammerbach  (1571)1  and  Mersenne  (1636).  It 
is  not  however  by  the  first  of  these  in  order 
of  time  that  we  discover  the  earliest  method  of 
laying  the  scale  or  groundwork,  but  the  second. 
Ammerbach  published  at  Leipsig  in  157 1  an 
'  Oigel  Oder  Instrument  Tabulatur,'  in  which  he 
gives  the  following  directions  for  the  ground- 
work. We  will  render  this  and  the  examples 
which  follow  into  modem  notation,  each  pair 
of  notes  being  tuned  together. 

For  the  Naumto  {das  gtlbe  CUx9Ur\ 
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most  be  Mafor  Thirds  (mScuniprofM  2V»m  tein). 
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are  BUnor  Thirds  {U^tr  eHMmgen), 
There  is  not  a  word  about  temperament ! 

1  The  Meordaaow  of  Um  gulur,  lute,  theorbo,  ud  limliM  laitni. 
OMiiU  toned  by  flftbs.  fo«ith«.  waA  thirds  will  bt  iMmd  In  tta» 
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By  the  rtave  for  the  naturals  we  may  restore 
the  tuniDg  of  the  Guido  scale  of  the  earliest 
oxgaos  and  olavichords  which  had  only  the  Bb 
as  an  upper  key  in  two  octaves.  These  would 
be  provided  for  either  by  tuning  up  from  the  G 
(a  minor  third)  or  down  from  the  F  (a  fifth),  all 
the  intervals  employed  being  approximately  just. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  from  the  introduction 
of  the  full  chromatic  scale  in  organs  before  1426, 
to  the  date  of  Sohlick*s  publication  151 1,  and 
indeed  afterwards,  such  a  groundwork  as  Am- 
merbaohs  may  have  sufficed.  There  was  a 
diffSerence  in  clavichords  arising  from  the  fretting, 
to  which  we  will  refer  later.  Now,  in  151 1> 
Amolt  Schlick,  a  blind  organist  alluded  to  by 
Virdung,  in  his '  Spiegel  der  Ozgelmacber  *  (Mirror 
of  Organbuilders) — a  work  which  the  present 
writer,  aided  by  its  republication  in  Berlin  in 
1869,  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  writers 
on  music— came  out  as  a  reformer  of  tuning. 
He  had  combatted  the  utter  subordination  of 
the  sharps  or  upper  keys  to  the  natural  notes, 
and  by  the  invention  of  a  system  of  tuning  of 
fifths  and  octaves  had  introduced  a  groundwork 
which  afforded  a  kind  of  rough-and-ready  un- 
equal temperament  and  gave  the  sharps  a  qucui 
independence.  This  is  his  scale  which  he  gives 
out  for  oigans,  davioymbals,  davicliords,  lutes, 
harps,  intending  it  for  wherever  it  could  be 
applied. 
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He  gives  directions  that  ascending  fifths 
should  be  made  flat  to  accommodate  the  majw 
thirds,  particuliriy  F— A,  G— Bl],  and  C— £,— 
excepting  G|,  whidi  should  be  so  tuned  to  £b,  as 
to  get  a  tolerable  cadence  or  dominant  chord, 
the  common  chord  of  £,  to  A.  The  G|  to  the  £b, 
he  calls  the  '  wolf,*  and  says  it  is  not  used  as 
a  dominant  chord  to  cadence  C|.  Indeed,  from 
the  dissonance  attending  the  use  of  Cf  and  Ab, 
they  being  also  out  of  tune  with  each  other,  he 
i-ecommends  the  player  to  avoid  using  them  as 
keynotes,  by  the  artifice  of  transposition. 

The  fact  of  Ammerbach  s  publication  of  the 
older  groundwork  60  years  later  proves  that 
Sohlick's  was  slow  to  commend  itMlf  to  practice. 
However,  we  find  Schlick's  principle  adopted  and 
published  by  Mersenne  (Harmunie  Universelle, 
Paris,  1656)  and  it  was  doubtless  by  that  time 
establbbed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier  sys- 
tem. With  this  groundwork  Mersenne  adopted, 
at  least  in  theory.  Equal  Temperament  [see 
Tsmpirambnt],  of  which  in  lav.  2,  Prop.  xi. 
p.  132,  of  the  before-named  work,  he  gives  the 
correct  figures,  and  in  the  next  volume,  Prop, 
xii,  goes  on  to  say  that  equal  temperament 
is  the  most  UHed  and  the  most  convenient,  and 
that  all  practical  musicians  allow  that  the  di- 
vision of  the  octave  into  twelve  half-tones  is  the 


easiest  for  performance.  Mr.  Elliiy  in  his  ex- 
haustive Lecture  on  the  History  of  Musical 
Pitch  (Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Appendix 
of  April  2,  1880),  considers  corroboration  of 
this  statement  neoeesazy.  We  certainly  do  not 
find  it  in  .Mersenne*s  notation  of  the  tuning 
scale  which  we  here  transpose  from  the  bari- 
tone clef. 
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For  the  tuner*s  guidance  the  ascending  fifths 
are  mucked  as  flat,  the  descending  as  sharp,  but 
the  last  fifth,  6| — £b,  is  excepted  as  being  the 
*  defect  of  the  accord.*  With  this  recognition  of 
the  'wolf*  it  is  clear  that  Mersenne  was  not 
thinking  of  equal  temperament.  But  Schlick*s 
principle  of  fifths  and  octaves  had  become  para- 
mount. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  interesting 
'gebunden*orfirett^  clavichord.  [SeeCLAViCHOBD 
and  Tanoknt.]  The  octave  open  scale  of  this 
instrument  isFGABbCDEbF,  orOD 
£b  F  G  A  Bb  C,  according  to  the  note  which 
may  be  accepted  as  the  starting-point.  Both  oC 
these  are  analogous  to  church  modes,  but  may 
be  taken  as  favourite  popular  scales,  before 
harmony  had  fixed  the  present  major  and  minor, 
and  the  feeling  had  arisen  for  the  leading  note. ' 
We  derive  the  fretted  clavichord  tuning  firom 
Ammerbach  thus: 
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Later  on,  no  doubt,  four  fifths  up,  F  C  G  D  A 
and  two  fifths  down  F  Bb  £b,  would  be  used 
with  octaves  inserted  to  keep  the  tuning  for  the 
groundwork,  in  the  best  part  of  the  keyboard  for 
hearing.  We  have  found  the  fretted  or  stopped 
semitones  which  included  the  natural  B  and  £, 
adjusted  by  a  kind  of  rough  temperament,  in- 
tended to  give  equal  semi  mean-tones  and  re- 
sembling the  lute  and  guitar  semitones. 

When  J.  Sebastian  Bach  had  under  his  hands 
the  '  bundfrei '  or  iiet-free  clavichord,  each  key 
having  its  own  strings,  he  could  adopt  the 
tuning  by  which  he  might  compose  in  all  the 
twenty-four  keys,  from  which  we  have  the  48 
Preludes  and  Fugues.^ 

Emanuel  Bach  ('Versuch,'  etc.,  Berlin  1753) 
gives,  p.  10,  very  dear  testimony  as  to  his  own 
preference  for  equal  temperament  tuning.  Hesays 
we  can  go  fiurther  with  this  new  kind  of  tuning 

1  B*  did  not  ret  this  ttinlnt  on  the  orfan,  It  would  apfiMir.  dthooili 
hli  preCeraiice  for  tt  is  shown  In  Mr.  Kllls'i '  Htotorr  of  MosIoaI  Piteh ' 
ftlwdyiiihinrtto.  (SMth«'Joiiiiialorth«Sooi«C]rorAns.*llaTCh6. 
1800). 
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although  the  old  kind  had  chords  better  than 
oould  be  found  in  musical  instruments  generally. 
He  does  not  allude  to  his  &ther,  but  brings  in 
a  hitherto  unused  interval  in  keyboard  instru- 
ment toning^th')  Fourth.  Not,  it  is  true,  in 
place  of  the  Fifth ;  but  as  one  of  the  triak  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  tuning.  At  the  present 
time  bftginners  in  tuning  &d  the  Fourth  a 
difBcolt  interval  when  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  note  to  which  it  makes  the  interval : 
there  is  a  feeling  of  disBonance  not  at  all  per- 
ceptible io  the  I^fth.  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  for  centuries  we  do  not  find  it  used  for 
instruments  capable  of  more  or  less  sustained 
harmony.  The  introduction  of  a  short  ground- 
work for  the  piano,  confined    to   the    simple 

chromatic  scale  between  ?~^ 
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is  traditionally  attributed  to  Robert  Womum, 
early  in  the  present  century.  In  this  now 
universally  adopted  system  for  the  piano,  the 
Fourth  is  regarded  and  treated  as  the  inversion 
of  the  Fifth;  and  for  the  intentional  'Mean- 
tone'  system  [see  Tehfebamsnt]  employed  al- 
most universally  up  to  about  1840-50,  the  follow- 
ing groundwork  came  into  use : — 
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— the  wolf  being,  as  of  old,  at  the  meeting  of  G| 
and  £b.  The  advantages  of  the  short  system 
were  in  the  greater  resemblance  of  vibration 
between  notes  so  near,  and  tlie  facilities  offered 
for  using  common  chords  as  trials.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  pitch-note  has  changed  from 
F  to  the  treble  C;  possibly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tuning- FOBK  in  171 1.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  a  G-fork  has  been  neariy 
always  adhered  to  since  that  date  for  keyboard 
instruments;  but  for  the  violins,  A  (on  account 
of  the  violin  open  string),  which  in  France  and 
Germany  has  been  also  sdopted  as  the  keyboard 
tuning-note.  But  the  pitohpipe  may  have 
also  had  to  do  with  the  change  of  pitch-note. 

The  long  tuning  scale  did  not  at  once  go  out 
of  use;  it  was  acQiered  to  for  oigans,  and  for 
pianos  by  tuners  of  the  old  school.  It  went 
out  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  establishment  with 
the  last  tuner  who  used  it,  about  the  year  1869. 
The  change  to  intentional  equal  temperament 
in  pianos  in  1846,  in  England,  which  pre- 
ceded by  some  years  the  change  in  the  organ, 
was  ushered  in  by  an  inclination  to  sharper 
'major  thirds:  examples  differing  as  different 
toners  were  inclined  to  more  or  less  'sweet* 
common  chords  of  G,  G.  and  F.  The  wolf  ceasing 
to  howl  so  loudly,  another  short  groundwork, 
which  went  through  the  chain  of  fourths  and 
fifths  without  break,  became  by  degrees  more 


general  with  the  piano  until  it  prevailed  en- 
tirely.   It  is  as  follows : — 
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and  is  also  the  groundwork  for  tuning  the  har- 
monium. 

The  organ  no  longer  remains  with  the  ground- 
work of  fifths  and  octaves ;  the  modem  tuners 
use  fourths  and  fifths  in  the  treble  G — G,  of 
the  Principal;  entirely  disregarding  the  thirds. 
Like  the  harmonium  the  organ  is  tuned  entirely 
by  beats.  Organ  pipes  are  tuned  by  cutting  them 
down  shorter,  or  piecing  them  out  longer,  when 
much  alteration  has  to  be  made.  When  they 
are  nearly  of  the  right  pitch,  (1)  metal  pipes  are 
'  coned  in '  by  putting  on  and  pressing  down  the 
*  tuning  horn,*  to  turn  the  edges  in  for  flattening, 
or  *  coned  out '  by  inserting  and  pressing  down 
the  tuning  horn  to  turn  the  edges  out  for  sharp- 
ening; (a)  stopped  pipes,  wooden  or  metal,  are 
shaipened  by  screwing  or  pushing  the  stopper 
down,  or  flattened  by  pulling  it  up ;  (3)  reed 
pipes  by  a  tuning  wire  which  lengthens  or 
shortens  the  vibrating  portion  of  the  tongue. 
Harmoniums  are  tuned  by  scraping  the  metal 
tongue  of  the  reed  near  the  free  end  to  sharpen 
the  tone,  and  near  the  attached  end  to  flatten  it. 

The  old  way  of  tuning  pianos  by  the  Tuning 
Hammer  (or  a  Tuning  Lever)  remains  in  vpgpe^ 
notwithstanding  the  ever-recurring  attempts  to 
introduce  mechanical  contrivances  of  screws  etc., 
which  profess  to  make  tuning  easy  and  to  bring 
it  more  or  less  within  the  immediate  control  of 
the  player.  Feasible  as  such  an  improvement 
appeam  to  be,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  the  domain 
of  the  practical.  The  co-ordination  of  hand  and 
ear,  possessed  by  a  skilled  tuner,  still  prevails, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  wire  to  pass  over 
the  bridge,  continuously  and  equally  without  the 
governed  strain  of  the  tuner*s  hand,  is  still  to  be 
overcome  before  a  mechanical  system  can  rival 
a  tuner's  dexterity. 

In  considering  practical  tuning  we  must  at 
once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  ear  of  a  musician 
is  capable  of  distinguishing  small  fractions  of  a 
complete  vibration  in  a  second.  Professor  Preyer 
of  Jena  limits  the  power  of  perception  of  the 
difference  of  pitch  of  two  notes  heard  in  succes- 
sion by  the  best  ears  to  about  one  third  of  a  double 
vibration  in  a  second  in  any  part  of  the  scale. 
By  the  phenomena  of  beats  between  two  notes 
heard  at  the  same  time  we  can  make  much 
finer  distinctions,  which  are  of  great  use  in 
tuning  the  oigan  and  harmonium  ;  but  with  the 
piano  we  may  not  entirely  depend  upon  them, 
and  a  goo<l  musical  ear  for  melodic  succession 
has  the  advantage.  In  hci  the  rapiri  beats  of  the 
upper  partial  tones  frequent  y  prevent  the  recog- 
mtion  of  the  slower  beats  of  the  t  undamental  tones 
of  the  notes  themselves  ontil  they  become  too 
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fftint  to  ooont  bf.  Tlie  toiiar  also  findi  diflkuliy 
in  tuning  the  treble  of  a  piiuio  by  beats  only. 

Still,  to  tune  the  groundwork  of  »  piano  to  a 
careAiHy  meaanred  set  of  chromatio  taning- 
forka,  inch  aa  Scheibler  fonnerly  provided, 
would  ensure  »  nearer  i^proach  to  a  perfect 
equal  temperament  than  uie  existing  system  of 
fourths  Mid  fifths,  with  the  sliffht  flattening 
upwards  of  fifths  and  downwards  of  fourths, 
to  bring  all  within  the  perfect  octave.  But  to 
achieve  this, »  normal  pitch  admitting  of  no 
variation  is  a  sine  qnd  non,  because  no  tuner 
would  or  could  give  the  time  to  work  by  »  set  of 
forks  making  bMts  with  the  pitch  wanted. 

The  wind  and  fretted  stringed  instrumenti^ 
although  seemingly  of  fixed  tones,  are  yet  dupa- 
ble of  modification  by  the  pUyer.  and  their 
exact  scale  relation  cannot  be  defined  without 
him.  In  Asiatic  countries,  as  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia^  and  sometimes  in  European,  this  play 
of  interval  is  used  as  a  melodic  grace,  and  from 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  the 
quarter>tone  has  been  a  recognised  means  of 
exnresaion.  G^iges  Sand,  writing  in  her  de- 
lightful novel  'La  Mare  au  Diable*  about  the 
Musette  (a  kind  of  Bagpipe)  of  her  country 
people,  says — '  La  note  finale  de  chaque  phrase, 
tenue  et  tremble  avec  une  longueur  et  une 
puinance  d'haleine  incroyable,  monte  d*un 
quart  de  ton  en  fanssant  syst^matiquement,' 
Whitle^r  Stokes  (Life  of  Dr.  Petrie,  p.  539) 
has  noticed  such  a  licence  in  his  native  Irish 
But  we  are  led  away  here  from  Har- 
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monic  Scales.  [A.J.H.] 

TUNING-FORK(Fr.i>t<ipa«oii;  Ital.Cor<8<a; 
Germ.  Slimmgabel).  This  familiar  and  valuable 
pitch-carrier  was  invented  by  John  Shore, 
Handers  fismous  Trumpeter.  From  a  musical 
instrument  it  has  become  a  philosophical  one, 
chiefly  firom  its  great  permanence  in  retaining  a 
pitch ;  since  it  is  ilattened  by  heat  and  sharpened 
by  cold  to  an  amount  whidi  is  determinable  for 
any  particular  observations.  A  fork  is  tuned  by 
filing  the  ends  of  the  prongs  to  sharpen,  and 
between  them  at  the  base,  to  flatten ;  and  after 
this  it  should  stand  for  some  weeks  and  be  tested 
again,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  filing  disturbs  the 
molecular  structure.  Rust  afiects  a  fork  but 
very  little :  the  eflTect  being  to  slightly  flatten  it. 
Tuning-forks  have  been  used  to  construct  a  key- 
board instrument,  but  the  paucity  of  harmonic 
upper  partial  tones  causes  a  monotonous  quality 
of  tone.  An  account  of  the  combination  of 
tuning-forks  into  a  Tonometer  for  the  accurate  | 
measurement  of  pitch  will  be  found  under 
SoHBiBLEB,  the  inventor.  [A.J.H.] 

TUBANDOT  is  a  5-aot  play  of  Schiller's, 
founded  on  a  Chinese  subject,  orohestral  music 
to  which  was  composed  by  Weber  in  1809.  His 
muno  consists  of  an  Overture  and  6  numbers, 
3  of  them  marches,  all  more  or  less  founded  on 
a  Chinese  melody,  which  Weber  took  from 
Bousseau*s  Dictionary  of  Music  (vol.  it  plate  N), 
and  which  opens  the  overture  exactly  as  Boo^ 
sean  gives  it. 


tj*  J^  f-f-hrff f  r  iJ\n  ilm 
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The  Overture  was  originally  oomposed  as  an 
'  Overtora  Chinesa '  in  1806,  and  afterwards  re- 
vised. The  first  performance  of  the  Overture  in 
its  present  shape  waa  at  Strassbui^  Dec.  31, 
1 8 14.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  rest  has  ever  been 
performed.  The  play  has  been  also  treated  by 
Blumenroeder,  Beissiger,  and  Hoven.  It  has 
been  *  freely  translated*  into  English  by  SabiUa 
NoveDo  (187a).  [G.] 

TUBCA,  ALLA«  i.  e.  in  Turkish  style;  the 
accepted  meaning  of  which  is  a  spirited  simple 
meloiy,  with  a  lively  accentuated  accompaniment. 
The  two  best  examples  of  this  are  the  finale  to 
Mozart's  PF.  Sonata  in  A  (Kcichel.  331),  which 
is  inscribed  by  the  composer  '  Alia  Turca,*  and 
the  theme  of  Beethoven's  variations  in  D  (op.  76), 
which  he  afterwards  took  for  the  *  Marda  alia 
Turca,*  which  follows  the  Dervish  chorus  in  the 
'Buins  of  Athens.*  [G.] 

TUBCO  IN  ITALIA,  IL.  Opera  by  Bossini. 
IVoduced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan,  Aug.  14,  1814 ; 
in  London  at  His  Majesty's,  May  19,  i8ao.  [G.j 

TUBINI,  Fbanobsoo,  learned  contrapuntist, 
bom  at  Prague,  1590,  died  at  Brescia,  1656,  son 
of  Gregorio  Turini,  oomet- player  to  the  Emperor 
Budolph  II,  and  author  of  'Teutscbe  Lieder' 
a  4,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Villanelli  (Frank* 
fbiik,  1610).  His  father  dying  eariy,  the  Emperor 
took  up  the  young  Francesco,  hiwi  him  trained 
in  Venice  and  Borne,  and  made  him  his  chambear- 
OT^fCanist.  Lnter  he  became  organist  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Brescia.  He  published  '  Miwe  a  4  e  5 
voci  a  Capella,*  op.  i  (Gardano) ;  *  Motletti  a 
voce  sola,  for  all  four  kinds  of  voices ;  '  Madri- 
gali  a  I,  3,  e  3,  con  sonate  a  a  e  3 ' ;  and '  Motetti 
commodi.*  A  canon  of  his  is  quoted  by  Bumey, 
the  theme  of  which — 
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was  a  favourite  with  Handel,  who  employs  it  in 
his  Organ  Fugue  in  Bb,  and  in  his  Oboe  Con- 
certo, No.  a,  in  the  same  key.  It  had  been 
previouHly  borrowed  by  Thomas  Morley,  who 
begins  his  cansonet, '  Cruel,  you  pull  away  too 
soon  your  dainty  lips,'  with  the  same  theme.  It 
is  probably  founded  on  the  old  ecclesiastical 
phrase  with  which  Palestrina  begins  his  'Tn 
es  Petrus,'  and  which  was  employ^  by  Bach  in 
his  well-known  Pedal  Fugue  in  £b,  and  by  Dr. 
Croft  in  his  Psalm-tune,  *  St.  Anne's.'        [F.G.] 

TUBK,  a  dog,  who  by  his  connexion  with 
a  great  singer  and  a  still  greater  composer,  has 
attained  neariy  the  rank  of  a  person.    He  be- 
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longed  to  Signor  Bauzzini,  and  after  hii  death 
his  master  put  up  a  memorial  to  him  in  his 
fcwden  at  Bath,  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  as 
his  master*s  *  best  friend.'    Haydn  and  Bumey 
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yisited  Baaszini  at  Bath  in  1794,  and  Haydn 
was  so  much  struck  by  the  memorial  as  to  set 
a  part  of  the  inscription — apparently  the  oon- 
duding  words — as  a  canon  or  round  for  4  voices. 


Canon  a  quattro. 
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ft    fiUth   -   fol   dog; 


Mid  not  ft  mftn.  And  not  a 


Turk  «••      ft  fiUth  -  ftal  dof. 


lUih  •  All  dog;  And  not  ft  buui,  and  not  ft 
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The  house  was  then  known  as  '  Perrymead ' 
(not  'The Pyramids,*  as  Pohl  ^  gives  it),  but  now 
as  '  WamerV  And  is  situated  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Bath.  AU  trace  of  the  memorial  seems 
to  have  disappeared.'  [G.] 

TURKISH  MUSIC  (Turkitehe,  or  Vcwit^ 
9eharen  mtuik;  ItaX,  Banda  turca).  The  accepted 
tenn  for  the  noisy  percusidon  instruments— 
Ing-drum,  cmnbals,  triangle — in  the  orchestra. 
The  most  cfassical  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the 
brilliant  second  number  of  the  Finale  to  the 
Choral  Symphony,  aUa  tnarcia<.  There,  and  in 
the  last  chorus  of  all,  Beethoven  has  added 
'Triangolo,'  *  Cinelli,*  and  'Gran  Tamburo/ to 
the  score;  and  these  noisy  additions  were 
evidently  part  of  his  original  conception,  since  they 
are  mentioned  in  an  early  memorandum,  long 
before  the  vocal  part  of  the  symphony  had 
assumed  at  all  its  present  shape.  In  the  auto- 
graph of  the  Dervish  Chorus  in  the  Ruins  of 
Athens,  which  is  scored  for  horns,  trumpets,  and 
alto  and  bass  trombone,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
strings,  he  has  made  a  memorandum  that  'all 
possible  noisy  instruments,  such  as  castanets, 
Dells,  etc.,'  should  be  added.  [G.] 

TURLE,  Jamis,  bom  at  Taunton,  March 
5,  1 80a,  was  a  chorister  at  Wells  Cathedral, 
under  Dodd  Perkins,  from  July  18 10  to  Deo. 
c  8 1 3.  He  was  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Surrey, 
from  1819  to  1829,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
1 831  organist  of  St.  James,  Bermondsey.  From 
1819  to  183 1  he  was  assi'^tant  to  Thomas  Grea- 
torex  as  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  upon  Greatorex's  death 
in  1 831  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  1875 
he  was  released  from  active  duty  by  the 
appdntment  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  as  his  assistant. 
From  1829  to  1856  he  was  music  master  at  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  He  composed  and 
edited  many  services,  anthems,  and  chants,  and 
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edited,  with  Professor  £.  Taylor,  *  The  People's 
Music  Book.'  He  also  composed  many  glees, 
which  yet  remain  in  MS.  His  remarkable  skill 
and  ability  as  a  teacher  were  strildni|^ly  manifested 
by  the  number  of  those  who  received  their  early 
training  from  him,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  theh 
profession.    He  died  June  28,  188 a. 

RoBEBT  TuBLB,  his  brother,  bom  March  19, 
1804,  was  a  chorister  at  Westminster  Abb^ 
from  1 8 14  to  Aug.  1 821,  was  oiganist  of  Armagh 
Cathedral  from  1823  to  1872,  and  died  March 
26,  1877. 

William  Tdbli,  first  cousin  of  the  preceding 
two,  bom  at  Taunton  in  1795,  a  chorister  5t 
Wells  Cathedral  fi^m  1804  to  1810.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  America, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1812  became 
oiganist  of  St.  James's,  Taunton,  which  he  quitted 
upon  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen's  in  the  same  town.  [W.H.H.] 

TURN  (Fr.  Brisde;  Germ.  DoppeUehlag ; 
ItaL  Qrupetto).  An  ornament  much  used  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  music,  instrumental  as 
well  as  vocal.  Its  sign  is  a  curve  ^  placed 
above  or  below  the  note,  and  it  is  rendered  by 
four  notes — namely,  the  note  next  above  the 
written  note,  the  written  note  itself,  the  note 
below,  and  the  written  note  again  (Ex.  i).  It 
is  thus  identical  with  a  figure  frequently  em- 
ployed in  composition,  and  known  as  the  haJf' 
eireU  {Balhzirkel,  Ciredo  mezzo).  The  written 
note  is  called  the  principal  note  of  the  turn,  and 
the  others  are  termed  respectively  the  upper  and 
lower  auxiliary  notes. 

1.   WriUen.     Placed, 


^ 
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On  account  of  its  gracefulness,  and  also  no 
doubt  in  consequence  o!  its  presenting  little  dif- 
ficulty of  execution,  the  turn  has  always  been  a 
very  fisvoorite  ornament,  so  much  so  that  Em- 
manuel Bsoh  says  of  it,  'This  beautiful  grace  is 
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M  it  were  too  complaisant,  it  luits  well  every- 
where, and  on  this  aoooont  is  often  abased,  for 
many  players  imagine  that  the  whole  grace  and 
beauty  of  pianoforte-playing  consist  in  making  a 
turn  every  moment.*  I^perly  introduced,  how- 
ever, it  is  of  the  greatest  value,  both  in  slow 
movements,  in  which  it  serves  to  connect  and 
fill  up  long  notes  in  a  melody,  and  also  in  rapid 
tempo  and  on  short  notes,  where  it  lends  brignt- 
nees  and  accent  to  the  phrase. 

When  the  sign  etands  directly  above  a  note, 
the  four  notes  of  the  turn  are  played  rapidly, 
and,  if  the  written  note  is  a  long  one,  the  last  of 
the  four  is  sustained  until  its  duration  is  com- 
pleted (Ex.  2) ;  if,  however,  the  written  note  is 
too  short  to  admit  of  this  difference,  the  four  notes 
are  made  equal  (Ex.  3). 

9.         MosART,  Tiolin  Sonata  in  O  minob 
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MosART,  Rondo  In  A  minor. 


Played, 


When  the  sign  is  placed  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  note,  the  written  note  is  played  first,  and  the 
four  notes  of  the  turn  follow  it,  all  four  being  of 
equal  length.  The  exact  moment  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  turn  is  not  fixed ;  it  may  be 
soon  after  the  written  note,  the  four  turn-notes 
being  then  rather  slow  (Ex.  4),  or  later,  in  which 
case  tbe  turn  will  be  more  rapid  (Ex.  5).  The 
former  rendering  is  best  suited  to  a  slow  move- 
ment, the  latter  to  one  of  a  livelier  character. 

BisTHOVBN,  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  x. 

4.  Playfd, 
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BacTHOvair,  Sonata,  Op.  a.  No.  i. 

Played. 
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Both  the  turn  upon  the  written  note  and  that 
which  follows  it  may  be  expressed  in  small 
grace-notes,  instead  of  by  the  sign.  For  this 
purpose  the  turn  upon  the  note  will  require  three 
small  notes,  ^  hich  are  placed  before  the  principal 
note  though  played  within  its  value,  and  the  turn 
ttfter  the  note  will  require  four  (Ex.  6).    This 


method  of  writing  the  turn  is  usually  employed 
in  modem  music  in  preference  to  the  sign. 

MosART,  Sonata  in  F.    Turn  on  the  note. 
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Mozart,  Tana  eon  Tariaxioni. 
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The  upper  auxiliary  note  of  a  turn  is  always 
the  next  degree  of  the  scale  above  the  principal 
note,  and  is  therefore  either  a  tone  or  a  semitone 
distant  from  it,  according  to  the  position  in  the 
scale  held  by  the  written  note.  Thus,  in  a  turn 
on  the  first  degree,  the  upper  note  is  a  tone 
above  (Ex.  7),  while  a  turn  on  the  third  degree 
is  made  with  the  semitone  (Ex.  8).  The  lower 
auxiliary  note  may  likewise  follow  the  scale, 
and  may  therefore  be  also  either  a  tone  or  a 
semitone  from  its  principal  note ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  smaller  distance  is  as  a  rule  the  more  agree- 
able, and  it  is  therefore  customary  to  raise  the 
lower  note  chromatically,  in  tho«e  cases  in  which 
it  would  naturally  be  a  tone  distant  from  its 
principal  note  (Ex.  9). 

a  9. 
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This  alteration  of  the  lower  note  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rule  which  governs  the  use  of  auxi- 
liary notes  in  general,  but  in  the  construction 
of  both  the  ordinary  turn  and  the  turn  of  the 
shake  [Shake,  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  Ex.  40]  the  rule  is 
not  invariably  followed.  The  case  in  which  it  is 
most  strictly  observed  is  when  the  principal  note 
of  the  turn  is  the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  yet 
even  here,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  tonic 
harmony,  an  exception  is  occasionally  met  with, 
as  in  Ex.  10.  That  Bach  did  not  object  to  the 
UKc  of  a  lower  auxiliary  note  a  tone  below  the 
principal  note  is  proved  by  the  four  semiquavers 
m  the  subject  of  the  Cf  major  fugue  in  the 
Well-tempered  Clavier,  and  by  other  similar  in- 
stances. Another  and  more  frequent  exception 
occurs  when  the  upper  note  is  only  a  semitone 
above  the  principal  note,  in  which  case  the  lower 
note  is  generally  made  a  tone  below  (Ex.  11). 
In  the  case  of  a  torn  on  the  fifth  dngree  of  the 
minor  scale  the  rule  is  always  observed,  and  both 
notes  are  a  semitone  distant  (Ex.  \i).  A  turn 
of  this  kind  is  termed  a  chromatic  turn,  because 
its  notes  form  part  of  a  chromatic  scale. 


HosART,  Sonata  in  A 
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HosAHT,  YloliD  Sonata  In  Q. 
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Mo&ART,  Clarinet  Trio  In  Eb. 
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All  chromatic  alteradoni  in  a  turn  can  be  in- 
dicated by  means  of  accidentals  placed  above  or 
below  the  sign,  although  they  frf^quently  have  to 
be  made  without  any  such  indication.  An  ac- 
cidental above  the  sign  refers  to  the  upper  auxi- 
liary note,  and  one  underneath  it  to  the  lower, 
aa  in  the  following  examples  firom  Haydn  i-^ 


I 


18. 


£ 


Souta  in  Eb. 


V-*- 


3 


^m 


Sonata  in  C  |  minor. 

D 


^ 


I 


^ 


Sonata  In  C. 


P 


^^ 
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When  the  note  which  bears  a  turn  in  dotted, 
and  is  followed  by  a  note  of  half  its  own  length, 
the  last  note  of  the  turn  falls  in  the  place  of  the 
dot,  the  other  three  notes  being  either  quick  or 
slow,  according  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
(Ex.  14).  When  however  the  dotted  note  is 
followed  by  two  short  notes  (£x.  I5)»  or  when  it 
represents  a  full  bar  of  3-4  or  a  half-bar  of  6-8  or 
6>4  time  (Ex.  16),  the  rule  does  not  apply,  and 
the  note  is  treated  simply  as  a  long  note.  A 
tnm  on  a  note  followed  by  two  dots  is  played  so 
that  the  last  note  falls  in  the  place  of  the  first 
dot  (Ex.  17). 

MosAKT,  Sonata  In  D. 
14 


T\ni^\   r 


BaaTHOvsN,  Sonata,  Op.  x^  Adagio. 


TURN. 
16.       BsBTBOTBN,  Sooatak  Op.  xo,  No.  i. 


w 


^ 
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Plaped.     ^^ 


^^ 
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Mozart,  Sonata  In  C  minor. 


The  turn  on  the  dotted  note  was  frequently 
written  by  Mozart  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
fashion,  by  means  of  four  small  notes  (Ex.  18), 
the  fourth  of  which  has  in  performance  to  be 
made  longer  than  the  other  three,  although 
written  of  the  same  length,  in  order  that  it  may 
represent  the  dot,  aocoiding  to  rule. 

Mozart,  Sonata  in  F.  Adagio. 


An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  turn 
is  played  during  some  portion  of  the  value  of  its 
written  note  occurs  when  the  sign  is  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name, 
whether  connected  by  a  tie  or  not  (Ex.  19). 


19. 


m 


i 


Haydn,  Trio  in  O. 

r.  ft. 


X 


^ 


Played. 


ij'i'riii^  |nmI,^^.^^ 
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In  this  case  the  turn  is  played  hrfore  the  note 
over  which  the  sign  fttands^  so  that  the  written 
note  forms  the  last  note  of  the  turn.  This  ap- 
parently exceptionid  rendering  may  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  second  of  the  two 
notes  stands  in  the  place  of  a  dot  to  the  first,  and 
this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  any  such  ex- 
ample might  be  written  without  the  second  note, 
but  with  a  dot  in  its  stead,  as  in  Ex.  20,  when 
the  rendering  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If, 
however,  the  first  of  two  notes  of  the  same  name 
is  already  dotted,  the  second  cannot  be  said  to 
bear  to  it  the  relation  of  a  dot,  and  accordingly 
a  turn  in  such  a  osm  would  be  treated  simply 
I  as  a  turn  over  the  note  (Ex.  21). 
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TURy. 


20. 


j^n^*^ 


81. 


Havdk,  Sonata  In  G  minor. 


m 
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When  the  order  of  the  notes  of  »  turn  ii  re- 
yereed,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  lower  note  instead 
of  the  upper,  the  turn  is  said  to  be  inverted,  and 
its  sign  is  either  placed  on  end  thus,  {,  or  drawn 
down  in  the  contrary  direction  tp  the  ordinary 
sign,  thus,  ^  (Ex.  32).  The  ^^arlier  writers 
generally  employed  the  latter  form,  but  Hum- 
mel and  others  prefer  the  yertioal  sign.  The 
inverted  turn  is  however  more  frequently  written 
in  small  notes  than  indicated  by  a  sign  (£1.  33). 

tt.      C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Sonata  In  Bb,  Lai^O- 


KosART,  Bondoin  A  minor. 


8S. 


J 


^-ll-4-f«S^^^^ 


In  certain  cases,  particularly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  phrase,  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  turn 
beginning  with  the  upper  note  is  unsatisfactory 
and  deficient  in  accent.  The  perception  of  this 
fact  led  to  the  invention  of  a  particular  form  of 
turn  (called  by  Emmanuel  BM;h  the  GuckntXUe 
Doppelsehlag),  in  which  the  four  notes  of  the 
ordinary  turn  were  preceded  by  a  short  principal 
note,  written  as  a  small  grace-note  (Ex.  24). 
This  kind  of  turn,  consisting  of  five  equal  notes, 
18  better  adapted  to  modem  music  and  to  modem 
taste  than  the  simple  turn  of  four  notes,  and  it  is 
therefore  frequently  introduced  in  older  music, 
even  when  not  spedallv  indicated.  The  cases  in 
which  it  IB  most  suitable  are  precisely  tho«e  in 
which  Emmanuel  Bach  allowed  the  use  of  the 
'geschnellte  Doppelschlag,'  namely,  after  a  stac- 
oiito  note  (Ex.  25),  or  a  reet  (Ex.  26),  or  when 
preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  lower  (Ex.  27). 

C.  P.  K  Bach,  Sonata. 
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TURN. 

Hatdk,  TVIo  In  Bb,  Andante. 


Havdw,  THo  in  Ab. 
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MoxART,  Sonata  In  F 


Flawed, 
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A  similar  turn  of  five  notes  (instead  of  four), 
also  frequently  met  with,  is  indicated  by  the 
compound  sign  jS^,  And  called  the  PriMendB 
DoppeUehlag,  The  difference  of  name  is  unim- 
portant, since  it  merely  means  the  same  orna- 
ment introduced  under  different  circumstances; 
but  the  sign  has  renuuned  longer  in  use  than  the 
older  mode  of  writing  shown  in  Ex.  24,  and  is 
still  occasionally  met  with.  (Ex.  28.) 


BsKTBOvaw,  Violin  Sonata,  Op.  la.  No.  i« 
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When  a  note  bearing  a  turn  of  either  four  or 
five  notes  is  preceded  by  an  appoggiatura  (Ex. 
29),  or  by  a  slurred  note  one  degree  higher  than 
itself  (Ex.  30),  the  entrance  of  the  turn  is 
slightly  delayed,  the  preceding  note  being  pro- 
longed, precisely  as  Uie  commencement  of  the 
•bound  trUr  ia  delayed.  [See  Shakb,  voL  ill. 
p.  481,  Ex.11.] 

W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  in  D. 


^'•\ilil\    1;^ 


Koyait 
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TURN*. 
CT.  P.  B.  Bach,  Rondo  in  O. 


TtJSCH. 
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Like  the  ihake,  the  turn  can  oconr  in  two 
parte  at  onoe,  and  Hummel  indicates  this  by 
a  double  8ign,S;  this  is  howeyer  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  m  the  works  of  other  compoeera,  the 
usoal  method  being  to  write  out  the  ornament  in 
full,  in  ordinary  notes.  A  strikingly  effeotiye 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  double  turn 
oooura  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoyen*s  Con- 
certo in  Eb,^  and  Schumann,  in  No.  4  of  the 
'  Kreitfleriana/  has  a  three-part  turn,  written  in 
small  notes.  [F.T.] 

TURNER,  AUBTIN  T.,  bom  at  Bristol,  1823, 
was  a  chorister  at  the  Cathedral  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  20  was  appointed  vicar  choral  at  Lin- 
coin.  He  went  to  Australia  in  1854,  and  was 
selected  as  singing  master  to  the  Glovemment 
School  at  Ballarat,  where  he  now  resides.  He 
was  the  pioneer  of  music  in  that  place,  being  the 
first  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
among  other  oratorios  has  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's <  St.  Paul  *  and  Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment,' 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  Australia,  Sulliyau's 
*  Prodigal  Son.'  His  sacred  cantata  'Adoration,* 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  full  orchestra,  was  produced 
by  the  Melbourne  Philharmonic  Society  on  Not. 
34,  1874.  He  is  abo  the  author  of  a  choral 
■oog ;  two  mastes,  sung  with  full  orchestral  ae- 
oompanlmento  at  St.  Francis'  Chuich,  Melbourne ; 
several  glees,  madrigals,  and  minor  works.  He 
has  been  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Ballarat, 
for  many  years.  [O.] 

TURNER,  William,  Mus.  Boo.,  bom  1651, 
son  of  Charles  Turner,  cook  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  commenced  his  musical  education  as  a 
ohorister  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Edward 
Lowe,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Heniy  Cooke. 
VHiilst  in  the  latter  capacity  he  joined  his  fellow 
choristers,  John  Blow  and  Pelham  Humfrey  in 
the  composition  of  the  '  Club  Anthem.'  After 
quitting  the  choir  his  voice  settled  into  a  fine 
countertenor,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  On  Oct.  11,  1669, 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  vicar 
chml  of  St.  Paul*s,  and  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Doc.  at 
Cambridge  in  1696.  He  composed  much  church 
music;  a  services  and  6  anthems  (including* The 
king  shall  rejoice,'  composed  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Bay,  1697,  and  'The  queen  shall  rejoice,'  for 

I  In  tb«  mtifMfe  whl«h  b  Moompuiltd  by  Jiimndlin  dmosUe 


the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne)  aro  contained  in 
the  Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7339  and 
7341).  Eight  moro  anthems  aro  at  Ely  Cathe- 
dral and  others  in  the  choir  books  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Boyoe  printed 
the  anthem  'Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  rofiige* 
in  his  Cathedral  Music.  Many  of  Tumer^s  sonn 
were  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  period. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster, Jan.  13,  1739-40,  aced  88,  having  sur- 
vived his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly 
70  years,  only  4  days,  she  dying  on  Jan.  9,  aged 
85.  They  were  buried  Jan.  16,  in  one  grave  in 
the  west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Their 
youngest  daughter,  Anne,  was  the  wife  of  John 
Robinson,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [See 
RoBiirsoN,  JoHir.]  [W.H.H.] 

TURPIN,  Edmdnd  Hakt,  distinguished  or- 
ganist»  was  bora  at  Nottingham  May  4,  1835: 
was  local  organist  at  the  age  of  thirteen ;  slso 
studied  composition  and  piano,  and  became  pracv 
tically  acquainted  with  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  and  military  band.  In  1857  he  came 
to  London,  and  since  1869  has  been  fixed  at 
St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  London  oiganists.  In  1875  he 
became  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Or- 
ganists, to  which  excdlent  institution  he  has 
devoted  much  attenti(»n,  especially  in  developing 
the  examinations.  Mr.  Turpin  has  been  for  long 
connected  with  the  musical  press  of  London,  and 
since  1880  has  edited  the  *  Musical  Standard.' 
He  conducts  various  societies,  and  in  1883  was 
conductor  of  the  London  orchestra  at  the  Car- 
diff Eisteddfod.  His  published  works  embrace 
*  A  Song  of  Faith,'  produced  in.  London,  1867; 
^Jerusalem,' a  cantata;  anthems  and  services; 
pianoforte  pieces;  songs,  hymn-tunes,  and  much 
oiigan  musie.  He  has  ahio  edited  the  '  Student's 
Edition '  of  classical  pianoforte  music  (Weekes 
and  Co.),  with  marginal  analyses  and  directions. 
In  MS.  he  has  several  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

TUSCH,  probably  a  form  of  Touche,  that  is, 
ToeeaUi,  and  that  again  rotated  to  Tuck,  Tucket. 
The  German  term  for  a  flourish  or  «uerable- 
piece  for  trumpets,  on  state  or  convivial  occa- 
sions. Weber  has  left  one  of  4  bars  long  for  20 
trumpets,  given  in  Jahns's  Yerzeichniss,  47  A. 
[See  Fakfabk.] 

In  Germany  the  term  is  also  used  for  a  thing 
unknown  in  this  country,  namely,  for  the  sort  of 
impromptu,  spontaneous,  acclamations  of  the  wind 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  after  some  very  great 
or  successful  performAnoe.  After  the  audience 
and  the  players  have  gone  on  for  some  time  with 
ordinary  applause,  cries  of  'Tusdi,  Tusch,*  aro 
gradually  beard  through  the  hall,  and  then  the 
Trumpets,  Hoins,  and  Trombones  begin  a  wild 
kind  of  greeting  as  if  they  could  not  help  it,  and 
were  doing  it  independent  of  the  players.  To 
an  Englishman  on  a  special  occasion,  such  as 
the  Beethovenfest  or  Schumannfeet  at  Bonn  in 
1870  and  1873,  it  is  a  very  new  and  interostine 
I  experience.  [Q.] 
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TUTTI. 


TUm  (Ttal,),  all.  This  word  fa  used  to  dedg- 
Bate  those  parts  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  com- 
position which  are  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
forces  at  once.  In  the  scores,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  the  chorus  parts  of  masses,  cantatas, 
etc.,  the  parts  for  the  solo  quartet  (where  such  is 
employed)  are  often  written  on  the  same  set  of 
staves  as  the  chorus  parts,  in  which  case  the 
words  Solo  and  Tutti  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
the  solo  part  of  a  pianoforte  concerto,  and  also  in 
the  band  parts  of  concertos  generally,  so  that  the 
orchestra  may  know  where  to  avoid  overpowering 
the  solo  instrument.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  in 
large  orchestras  to  allow  only  a  portion  of  the 
strings  (three  desks  or  so)  to  accompany  solos, 
though  if  the  conductor  understands  how  to  keep 
the  players  well  down  this  is  not  necessary.  The 
term  Ripieno  was  formerly  applied  to  those  vio- 
lins which  only  play  in  the  tnttis.  For  this  end 
in  some  modern  scores  (Hiller*s  cantata  *Die 
Naoht,'  Liszt's  'Graner  Messe,*  eto.),  the  string 
parts  are  marked  S  and  T  or  S  and  R  where 
requisite. 

The  term  Tutti  has  thence  been  applied  to 
those  portions  of  a  concerto  in  which  the  orches- 
tra— not  necessarily  the  whole  orchestra — plays 
while  the  solo  instrument  is  silent.  In  the  Mo- 
zartian  form  of  the  concerto  the  first  movement 
has  in  particular  two  long  tuttis,  one  at  the 
banning,  to  present  the  whole  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  the  second  (rather  porter)  in  the 
middle  to  work  it  out.  This  arrangement  is  still 
in  use,  though  the  modem  tendency  is  to  bring 
the  Bolo  instrument  and  the  orchestra  into  closer 
rapport  and  consequently  to  shorten  the  pure 
solos  and  tuttis.  Beethoven  introduced  (PF. 
Concerto  in  G,  No.  4)  the  innovation  of  allowing 
the  soloist  to  open  the  proceedings,  but  though 
the  doing  so  with  a  flourish,  as  in  his  Eb  Con- 
certo, has  been  frequently  imitated  since,  no  one 
has  followed  the  extremely  original  and  simple 
precedent  afforded  by  the  former  work.  Ex- 
amples of  unusually  long  tuttis  may  be  noticed 
in  Beethoven's  Eb  and  Violin  Concertos,  Litolff*s 
*'Dutoh'  Concerto- symphonic,  and  Tschaikow- 
sky's  immense  work  in  Bb  minor.  Mendelssohn, 
in  his  G  minor,  set  the  fashion  of  short  tuttis, 
which  is  followed  by  Hiller,  Grieg,  and  others. 
Schumann's  A  minor  Concerto  has  one  of  3a 
short  bars,  another  of  ao,  and  none  besides  of 
more  than  8.  Brahms  in  D  minor  and  Dvor&k 
in  Bb,  however,  return  to  the  old  fiuhion  of 
a  lengthy  exordium. 

In  pure  orchestral  music,  especially  up  to 
Beethoven's  time,  we  speak  of  the  forte  passages 
as  *  the  tuttis,'  firom  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
places  where  the  full  orchestra  is  used  in  a  mass, 
^ut  in  modem  music  the  tendency  is  to  use 
nearly  the  whole  orchestra  everywhere^  in  soft  or 
loud  places,  a  custom  which  tends  to  render  the 
genend  tone-colour  dull  and  monotonous. 

In  military  bands,  where  little  difference  of 
tone  colour  is  attainable,  and  volume  of  sound 
the  prime  oonsiderationf^  i)xe  musio  is  nearly  all 
Tutti.  ■  '      .    ,  [F.C] 


TYIMAN  SXJSATO.  • 

TITE,  Chi^jbtopher,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  West- 
minster in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
was  a  chorister  and  afterwards  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Cambridge  in  15.^6.  From  1541  to  156a  he 
was  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral.  In  1545  he  pro- 
ceeded Mus.'  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1548 
was  admitted  ad  eundem  at  Oxford.  He  trans* 
lated  the  first  14  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  into  metre,  set  them  to  music,  and 
published  them  in  1553,  with  the  curious  title 
of  '  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into 
Englyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  kynges 
mosto  excellent  maiestye,  by  Christofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  musyke,  and  one  of  the  gentylmen  of 
hys  graces  most  honourable  ChappeU,  wyth  notes 
to  echo  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also  to  play  upon 
the  Lute,  very  neoessarye  for  studentes  after 
theyr  studye  to  fyle  thyr  wyttes,  and  alsoe  for 
all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to  reade  the  good 
and  Godlye  storyes  of  the  lives  of  Christ  hys 
Apostles.'  Tye's  verses  are  of  the  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  order:  his  music  for  them  most 
excellent.  Hawkins  printed  the  music  for  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  chapter  (a  masterly  canon), 
in  his  History,  chap.  xxv.  the  first  stanza  of 
which  is  a  fair  sample  of  Tye's  versification : — 

It  ohanced  in  Iconiam 

As  thpy  oft  times  dyd  are. 
Together  they  into  dyd  cam 

The  Sinagoge  of  Jaea. 

Some  of  the  musio  of  the  Acte  of  the  Apocttles 
has  been  adapted  by  Oliphant  and  others  to 
passages  from  the  Psalms.  Three  antheois  by 
Tye  were  printed  in  Barnard's  Church  Music, 
one  of  which  was  also  printed  in  Boyoe's  Cathe^ 
dral  Music;  another  anthem  was  printed  in 
Page's  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  his  Evening  Service 
in  G  minor  in  Rimbault's  Cathedral  Music. 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341),  and  motets  and  anthems  by  him 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  Music  School  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  Gloria  of  his  mass  *  Euge 
bone'  is  printed  by  Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  589)  and 
reprinted  in  Hullah's  'Vocal  Scores.'  It  was 
sung  by  Hullah's  Upper  Schools  at  St.  Martin  s 
Hall,  and  proved  both  melodious  and  interesting* 
Tye  taught  Edward  VI.  musio.  He  died  about 
1 580.  He  was  introduced  as  one  of  the  characters 
of  Samuel  Rowley's  play,  'When  you  see  me 
you  know  me,  or,  The  Famous  Chronicle  Historic 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Birth  and  Virtuous 
Life  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.'  1605.  In 
this  play  occurs  the  following  curious  antici- 
pation of  a  phrase  well  known  in  reference  to 
FarinelU  :— 

Knffland  one  God,  one  tmtb,  one  doctor  hath 
For  Mnsicke'B  art,  and  that  it  Doctor  Tye, 
Admired  for  sVill  \w  musicke'R  hnrmony. 

Antony  Wood  attributes  to  him  the  recovery  of 

English  church  music  after  it  had  been  almost 

ruined  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.   [See 

Schools  op  Compobition,  iii.  a  7  2  6.]     [ W.H.H.] 

TYLMAN  SXJSATO,  printer  and  composer 
of  music,  was  bom,  at  or  near  Cologne  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
name  \m  regtilariy  written  by  himself  in  the 


^  TTLHAK  SUSTATO. 

fbir  form  given  aboTe,  although  the  ipellhig  of 
the  first  part  of  it  ia  extremely  irregalar.^  A 
document  referred  to  by  F^tia'  deacribea  Soaato 
aa  *■  aon  of  l^hnaiL*  It  la  therefore  only  through 
an  inexplicable  foigetfolnesa  of  diplomatio  usage 
that  Fltia  and  others*  have  taken  Tylman  for  a 
aumame.*  These  writers  have  also  accepted  a 
conjecture  of  Dehn^  that '  Susato '  indicated  the 
place  of  the  composer's  birth,  namely  the  town  of 
Soest  (/Susatum) :  in  one  of  his  books,  however, 
he  expressly  describes  himself  as  'Agrippinensis,'* 
which  can  only  refer  to  Cologne^  Consequently 
we  have  to  consider  '  Sunato '  (or  'de  Susato ' — as 
it  once  occurs,  in  a  document*  of  1543)  as  a 
family-name,  'van  (or  *von*)  Soest,'  doubtless 
originally  derived  from  the  Westphalian  town. 
By  the  year  1529  Tylman  ia  found  settled  at 
Antwerp,  where  he  maintained  himself  by 
transcribing  music  for  the  chapel  of  the  Viigin 
in  the  cathedral;  in  1531  he  is  mentioned  as 
taking  part,  as  trumpeter,  in  the  performance  of 
certain  masses  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
live  musicians  supported  by  the  city  ('stads- 
speellieden  *),  and  as  such  possessed,  according  to 
»  list  of  1532,  two  trumpets,  a  *  velt*trompet,* 
and  a  'teneur»pipe.'  Losing  his  post  on  the 
arrival  of  Philip  II  in  1549.  he  appears,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  never  to  have  been  again 
employed  by  the  city.  Before  this  date  however 
he  had  found  another  occupation  as  a  printer  of 
music.  For  a  short  time*  he  worked  in  company 
with  some  friends;  but  from  1543  onwards  he 
published  on  his  own  account,  bringing  out 
between  that  year  and  1561  more  than  fifty 
volumes  of  music,  neariy  every  one  of  which 
contains  some  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
died  before  1564.'* 

Susato*s  first  publication  is  entitled  'Premier 
Idvre  de  Chansons  k  quatre  Parties,  au  quel  sont 
contenues  trente  et  une  nouvelles  Chansons 
convenables  tant  k  la  Voix  conune  aux  Instru- 
ments.* Eight  of  these  pieces  are  by  himself. 
The  rest  of  his  publications,  so  &r  as  they  are 
now  extant^  include  (x)  in  French,  sixteen  books 
of 'Chansons'  in  3-8  parts;  (a)  Madrigali  e 
Canzoni  francesi  a  5  vod*  (1558);  (3;  in  Latin 
3  books  of  'Carmina,'  3  of  Masses,  one  of 
*£vangelia  Dominicarum,'  1 5  of  '  Ecdesiasticae 
Cantiones*  or  motets  ^1553-1560),  '  Motecta 
quinis  vocibus,    auctore    Clemeate  non    Papa* 


•nntotifiNNff 


W 


1  In  irorkB  wlUi  L&tln  tK1«  Susato  writM  hluaelf  In  %  grf«t 
Jorlt7  of  eM«B  ra««MmMw;  HMmmmmm,  HBommmm,  TjfUmamtmk,  vaA 
aUinwwM.  oeenrrliiff  bat  rnrely.  In  Vtonlsh  his  fSTonrite  form  smou 
to  tew  been  TMimw.  In  Fnneh  T^fiim&m,  the  speUlnf  ndnplrd  by 
F4tls  and  Mandel  is  found  mosl  frequently ;  rM«hMi»,  which  is  pr»> 
fsrred  by  M.  GoovMru  is  less  usual;  while  TUmam,  the  spelling 
which  is  adopted  by  M .  Tnnder  Straeten  and  is  now  practically  the 
acerpted  one  in  the  Netherlands,  is  met  with  ooly  twlea. 

>  noffT.  unlT.  das  Maslc  TiiL  S7« ;  Snd  ed. 

•  Thus  Mendal  and  Biifsfiann.  Masikal.  Coiiven.-L«i..  t.  SB ; 
BerllikUBL 

4  Op.  Alphonae  Gooraerts.  Histolre  et  BIbllPtraphie  de  In  Typatn- 
phte  muaieale  d«n«  les  Pays-has.  pp.  St.  87 :  Antwerp.  UM. 

•  See  his  leuer  In  V^tls.  1.  c 
«  Ocoractta.  p.  191. 

T  At  the  same  time.  M.  Goovaerts  notes  (pp.  V.  fT).  «•  are  not  to 
eoniunnd  Susato.  as  VMs  and  Handel  teve  done,  with  a  eontem- 
pocnry  Thielman  van  Oeulen.  who  was  a  biewer.  and  wboes  father's 
nunewasAdolt 

s  Kdmond  fnnder  SMetan.  Ln  Xusique  nai  Payt-baa  «vant  la 
Xixme  SItele.  t.  » s  BrnsaaHi  IMOl 

s  Ooovaeita,  pp^lS-M. 

Mlbld.p.8L 


(1546),  and'  5  books  of  'Cantiones  sacrae  quae 
vulgo  Moteta  vocant'  [ste]  (1546).  Finally  (4) 
in  Dutch  there  are  his  three  books  of  songs,  etc., 
entitled  'Musyck  boexken,'  and  one  book  (1561), 
apparently  the  second  of  a  series  of  'Sauter- 
l^edekens*  (Psalter-ditties),  which  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest.  The  third  of  the  Musyck  boexkeb 
contains  some  dancer  by  Susato  himself,  which 
are  described ^^  as  'full  of  character'  and  ex- 
cellently written.  The  souterliedekens,  which 
Ambros  further^  states  to  be  found  in  four 
more  Musyck-boexken,  are  pieces  from  the  Psalms 
according  to  the  rhymed  Flemish  version,  set 
without  change  to  the  popular  sung<tunes  of  the 
day  Cgemeyne  bekende  liedekens.'  ^  The  charm 
however  of  these  compositions  lies  less  in  the 
airs  adapted  in  them  than  in  the  independ- 
ence and  originality  of  the  part-writing,  an  art 
in  which  Susato'  was  so  proficient  that  some 
of  his  three-part  songs  are  composed  in  such 
A  manner  as  to  be  suitable,  he  states,  equally  for 
three  and  for  two  voices  with  omission  of  the 
bass.  Susato  appears  also  to  have  co-operated 
with  Clemens  non  Papa  in  some  of  his  work,  and 
not  to  have  been  merely  his  publisher.  Still  it  is 
as  a  publisher  '*  that  Susato  has  hitherto  been 
almost  exclusively  known,  the  masters  whose 
works  he  printed  being  very  numerous,  and 
including  such  names  as  Cr^quillon,  Gombert, 
Goudimel,  O.  de  Lassus,  P.  de  Manchicourt,  J. 
Mouton,  C.  de  Bore,  A.  Willaert,  etc.    [B.L.P.1 

TYNDALL.  John.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  It  is 
unnecessary  in  this  Dictionary  to  say  more  about 
this  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  lecturer 
than  that  he  was  bom  about  1820  at  Leighlin 
Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  that  to  a  very 
varied  education  and  experience  in  his  native 
country  and  in  England  he  added  a  course  of 
study  under  Biinsen  at  Marburg  and  Magnus  at 
Berlin;  that  he  succeeded  Faraday  as  Superin- 
tendent of  theBoyal  Institution,  London,  and  was 
President  of  the  British  Association  at  Belfast  in 
1874.  ^^  investigations  into  subjects  connected 
with  music  are  contained  in  a  book  entitled 
'Sound,'  published  in  1867,  and  now  in  its  4th 
edition  (1884).  (See  Tt/ne^  Oct.  23,  1884  ; 
p.  IOC.)  [Ci.] 

TYBOLIENNE,  a  modified  form  of  L&ndler. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  83.]  The  '  Tyrolienne '  never  had 
any  distinctive  existence  as  a  dance ;  the  name 
was  first  applied  to  Ballet  music,  supposed  more 
or  less  accurately  to  represent  the  naive  dances 
of  the  Austrian  or  Bavarian  peasants.  In  a 
similar  manner  it  was  adopted  by  the  compilers 
of  trivial  school'room  pieces,  with  whom  it  is  as 
much  a  rule  to  print  their  title-pages  in  French 
as  their  marks  of  time  and  expression  in  Italian. 
The  fashion  for  l>^rolean  music  in  England  was 
first  set  by  the  visit  of  the  Rainer  frtmily,  in 

U  Vandtf  Stneten.  t.  SSI.  who  asys  that  these  dances  h«?e  bean 
reprinted  by  Bttaor  la  the  Monatahefte  fSr  ■usU«eseblahte.  Jahi«. 
Tli.  Mo. «. 

IS  Oesehichte  der  Mnalk.  111.  818  (Braaku,  MS).  These  bowerer  are 
not  mentioned  by  ILOoovaerts,  whose  general  accuracy  may  land  one 
to  suspect  a  mistake  on  Ambcos*  part. 

u  Ambrtw.  ill.  81& 

M  His  rubllcntlons  are  rardy  tonnd  In  Baglaad,  the  Bdtlah  Mutanm 
only  paascasliig  oue  ?o.ubb«  of  masses. 


IM 


TYR0LIENN15: 


TUDWAY. 


Kay  1827,  nnoe  when  seyeral  similAr  perfbnn- 
anoM  have  been  heard  from  time  to  time.  Moit 
of  these  compaiiiee  of  peAaant  mnrioians  oome 
from  the  Zilier  Thai,  where  the  peculiar  fonns  of 
Tyrolean  miuio  may  still  be  heard  better  than 
anywhere  else.  The  best 'known  example  of 
an  artificial   'l^rolienne'  is   the  well-known 

•  Choeor  TyroUen'  in  Act  iu.  of  RoesiDi's  'GuU- 
lamne  Tell,*  the  first  strain  of  which  is  given 
below.  For  examples  of  the  genuine  Liindler 
we  most  refer  the  reader  to  Bitter  ▼.  Spaun^s 

*  Oesterretchiachen  VoUuweisen*  (Vienna,  1845), 
M.  V.  Sttss's  'Salsbiirger  VolksUeder'  (Sala- 
burg,  1865),  or  Yon  Kobell^s  'Sehnadahflpfeln' 
(Munich,  1845). 


Tol  OM  I'Bl  ttan     n»  mlfimlt    dm  -  •  •  - 


mlfimlt    pM  -  • 


'^irj^.rrrrr^^ 


nir  nMM~OOTds  r<-gl«  tM    pM  -  •  • 


JJTIPhv^  I 


•to. 


A  characteristic  feature  of  the  original  form  of 
Li&ndler  as  sung  in  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Tjrrol 
is  the  Jodel.    This  term  is  applied  to  the  abrupt 


but  not  inhaimonious  changes  from  the  chest 
voice  to  the  ialsetto,  which  are  such  a  well-known 
feature  in  the  performances  of  Tyrolese  singers. 
The  practice  is  not  easy  to  aoquize,  unless  the 
Toice  has  been  accustomed  to  it  from  early  youth : 
it  also  requires  a  powerfrd  oigan  and  condderable 
compass.  Jodels  form  an  impromptu  adornment 
to  the  simple  country  melodies  sung  by  the 
peasants ;  they  are  also  used  as  ritomels  or  re- 
frains at  the  end  of  each  verse  of  the  song.  They 
are  not  sung  to  words,  but  merely  Tocalised, 
although  passages  resembling  them  in  form  are 
of  frequent  ocouirence  in  Tyrolean  melodies. 
Examples  of  these  will  be  found  below  in  a  dance 
song  from  Ton  Spaun's  collection.  Mosoheles 
(Tyrolese  Melodies,  1837)  tried  to  note  down 
some  of  the  Jodels  sung  by  the  Rainer  family, 
but  the  result  was  neither  accurate  nor  suc- 
cessful. 


p=j]  ;i:iif  ijl^Lj  \r  ii  i 


btaa      A    Jnnsi   BOr^ehtrl.  Uod  h«a    A  friach'i 


r  eJ  J I  r^-n.  rj\f  cJ 


BtiAt,    Uod       M        iM»      telm 


)     V   r- 


Arttl     d 


in«la       HiiAt. 


[W.B.S.] 


THOMASSCHTJLE.  Since  the  notice  under 
LsiPSio,  vol.  ii.  p.  114  6,  was  compiled,  the  f<d- 
lowing  changes  are  to  be  mentioned.  In  1877 
the  school  was  remoTod  from  its  old  building 
in  the  ThoTnaskirchhof  to  a  new  one  near  the 
Plagwitzerstrasse  in  the  western  suburb  of  Leip- 
siu.  In  1879  Wilhelm  Rust  succeeded  to  the 
post  of  Cantor,  which  he  still  holds.  A  minute 
account  of  the  history  of  the  school  and  of  its 
condition  in  the  time  of  Kuhnau  and  Bach  will 
be  found  in  Spitta*s  *  Bach,*  vol.  ii.,  especially 
pp.  11-35  '^'^  483-494 '  compare  the  documents 
printed  in  Anhang  B,  I-IX  and  XI.       [E.L.P.] 

TUDWAY.  [See  anU,  p.  1 86  a.]  '  A  coUeo- 
tion^  of  the  most  celebrated  Services  and  An- 
thems used  in  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  Restauration  of  K.  Charles IL, 
composed  by  the  best  masters  and  collected  by 
Thomas  Tudway,  D.M.,  Musick  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.'  In  6  volumes  4to 
(1 71 5-1 7 20).  Copied  for  Lord  Harley.  (British 
Museum,  Harletan  MSS.  7337-7343.) 

VOL.1. 
Tallfo.   Who1«  Sarrloa.  D  minor,    Anthem.  O  Lord  mak*.   k  Bk 
with  B  Q  (Beiiedletuii.  :       Do.  Havo  me,  O  God.   k  8. 

Anthem.  I  call  and  crjr.   4  S.      j       Do.  Prevent  ns.  O  Lord,   k  4. 
Do.  Wlpeawajmjalm.  A  6.  Tallte.    Anthem,  Oiaeomfli  them. 
Do.  With  all  our  hearta.   AS.  AS. 

Ty.   Iron.  Barr.,  O  minor,  UMB. 
Bsll.    Anthem.    I   trthlaa.    Al- 
mifhty  God.  lan.    (Orpm 
pt.> 
Do.  O  Lord  turn  thj  wrath. jMoriey.   Xven. Senr.. n min.  AS. 
AS.  iBareruft.     Mominf    Sarrlea,    O 

Do.  Bow  thine  ear.   AS.         I         minor,  isas  (Benediotos). 


Do.  O  Lord  gire  Thj  Holy.  A  i. 

Bird.    Whole  Berrlee,   D  minor 

with  B  Q  (Benedlotua). 

Anthem,  Blng  Joyfully.    A  8. 


i  yjB.  For  an  alphabetical  llet  of  them,  under  compoiork  aee  OU- 
phani'a  Catalogue  of  MS.  Music  iu  the  fi.  V.  p.  81.  etc 


Stonard.    Krenlng  Serrlee  In  0. 
AiL   lOGB. 

Amner.    Whole  Serrtea, 

A  4  (Benedictu). 
Anthem.   Christ  rliing 

A  4. 
Xundj.    Do.  O  Lord  I  bow.   A  B. 
O.  GIbboni.   Serrlee.  1696  (Bene- 

dletua). 
Anthem.  O  Lord.  Increase.   A  4. 
Do.  Why  art  thou  so  heary. 

A4. 
Do.  Behold  Thou  hast  made. 

AL 
H.  Nolle.  BT.Serr.l>n>.w1tbBtl, 
Fortman.    Whole  Service,  U  (Be- 

nedlcitts). 
H.  MoUe.    Bvening  Serrlee.  F. 
PAtflefc.    Whole  Senrioa.  O  minor 

(Benedtotus). 
Warmnt.    Whole  Serrica.  called 

'  Varrant's  High.'  A  minor 

(Benedlctoa). 


Morley.    Funeral  Anthem.  I  ana 
the  raeorreetlon. 
Do.  Man  that  Is  bom. 
Do.  I  heard  a  volee. 
ones.  Anthem.  Ogive  thanks.  A8L 
TOmklns.    Do.   Almighty    GoiL 

AS. 
Hooper.  Do.  Behold  thb  is  Christ. 

AS. 
Batten.  Do.  Hear  iny  prayer.  A  4. 
Loosemore.   Fut  me  not  to  re- 
buke.  A  4. 
LawsB  IW.|.   Anthem.  The  Lord 
U  my  light.   A  4. 
Canon.    Non    nobis.    Morler, 
(Byrd). 
Do.  I  am  so  weary.  A  8  (Ford). 
Do.  O  that  men  would.   A  S. 
Do.  Baste  thee.  O  Lord.   AS. 

(Bamsey.) 
Do.  Music  Divine.   A  & 
Do.  bhe  weepeth  sars.   A  4. 
Do.  Miserere.   A  8. 


VOL.n. 


Oblld.   Whole  Servlea.  D.  A  4. 
(Jubilate.) 
Anthem.  Sing  we  merrily.  A  a 
Do.  O  Lord  God.    AS. 
Do.  O  praise  the  Lord.  A8. 
Whole   Serrlee.  F.     UuUlate 

and  Oantate.) 
Bvenlng  Berrloe,  A. 
Do.  0  minor  (given  In  D). 
Humphrey.    Bven.  Serv.,  B  min. 
Verse. 
Anthem.  Thov  art  my  king.  A4. 
Do.  Haste  Thee,  O  Uod.    A4. 
Do.  O  Lord  my  God.   A4. 
Do.  Like  as  the  hart.  A  & 
Do.  By  the  waters.   A& 
Do.  O  give  thanks.   A4. 
Do.  Hnvemeroy.  AS. 
Farrant.   Kyrte  and  Ondn  firom 

High  Service. 
Child.   Whole  Bervica.  I  minor. 
V«r«e  (Jubilate. 
Anthem.  Praise  the  Tiord.    A  4. 
X>o.  O  Lord  grant  the  King 
AS. 


Bvenlng  Service  In  O.  A  4. 
Humphrey.  Anthem.  O  praise  the 
Lord.   A  8. 
Funeral  Anthem.  Lord  teach  ns. 
AS. 
Do.  Obejoyftil.   AS.   Oroh. 
Do.  The  King  shall  njuloe. 

A  4.   Oroh. 
Do.  Hear.  O  heavens.   A  a 
Rogers.  Whole  Serv..  in  D  (Jub.), 
Looaamom.    Whole  Service,  in  D 

minor.   A  4. 6. 8. 
Wise.   Wbole8erv..Dmln.(Jnb.>. 
Antheaa.  Awake,  put  on.   A  8. 
Do.  The  ways  oi  Zlon.  A  8. 
Holder.    Evening  Servloe,  L. 

Anthem.  Thou  O  God. 
Crayghton.  Whole  Serv^  0  (Jub.). 

Aiithem.  I  vrill  arise. 
Aldrich.   Anthem  (frooi  Latin). 
We  have  heard,   a  4. 
Do.  (do.)  Why  art  thou  ID.  A  4. 
Do.  (du.)  My  heart  is  fixed.  44. 
Do.  (do.J  The  eye  of  the  Lord. 
A4. 


TUDWAY. 


TUDWAY. 
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ABihaa  (do.)  O  Ood  th*  Kli«.  Bitiii.  XornivthrTlM. 
k*.  FonbcMoo.    BtmiIiik  Serrte. 

l>o.  (do.)  Bold  not  TlvtongiM.  Joekion.  /^.nthaw.  TIm  Lord  Mid. 


*4.  I 

Do.  (do.)  GIvs  ow  OLortL  k4. 
Do.  (do.)  Behold  now  pnlte. 

So.  (do.)  Hid*  not  HMD.  kl. 
Do.  (do.)  I  looked  for  tlw  Lord. 

4fi. 
Do.  (do.)  O  Jiord  rabate  im 

not.  k&.   (?H.  White.) 
Do.  (do.)  O  hu«  Amlftbte.  k  1 
Do.  (do.)  Hula  Thee  O  Loid. 

4S. 
Do.(do.)  VorBtoBlnke.   kt 

•nda. 
Dob  (da)  O  prv  for  the 
Do.  (do.)  I  em  well  pleeMd. 
WhoU8«rTloe.lnOb  k^ 


41. 
St.  ferr..  In  E.   Vorte. 
Anthem,  O  Lord  I  hnve  alnued. 
44. 
Do.  I  Mid  In  the  oottlnc  off. 

4S.   (OrdL) 
Do.  n»  Lord  ie  mj  Shepherd. 
44.   Oreh. 
Foreell.    Anthem.    Mj  bdorod 
■poke.   44.  Oreh. 
Do.  Tber  that  to  down.   41 

Oreh. 
Do.  Mj  Mot  ihaU  be  olw^. 
4L   Orrta. 
Tndwer.  Anthem.  The  Lord  hear 
thee.   Oreh. 
Do.  Quara  fraanerant.  Oreh. 


TOL.  m. 


BanrrTIILi  4wth«.  O  Loid  the 


BvTln.    Whole  Servtea.  D  minor 

wlthBl). 
Tomklna.   Anthem,  O  pnlf  the 
Lord.  411. 
Do.  tilory  be  to  Ood.   4 10. 
Do.  O  God  the  pmud.   4  8. 
Do.  T^mi  ntoa  1Mb    48. 
Matth.  Whiter  Antheaa.  O  prate 
God.    4S. 
Do.  The  Lord  WaM  ua.   4B. 
ranona.    Anth..  Deliver  aaa.  4  8. 
Woelkea.   Do.  O  Lord  tcaot  the 

kli«.  44. 
Leoaamorai    Do.  Glory  ba  to  God. 

44. 
Holdon.   Do.  0  pralM  oar  God. 

44. 
Lowat    Do.  O  fire  thanki.   44. 
Tucker.   Do.  u  give  thanka.   4  4 

Do.  I  will  maniifjr.   4  4. 
Jawviu   Do.  I  heard  a  foleab  4  4. 

Org. 
Creyfhton.  Whole  Ow f  loa  In  Kb. 
Anlheoi.  Pralw  the  Lord.   4*. 
AMneh.   Whole  Servloe  In  0. 
Anthom.  Out  of  the  deep. 
Do.  O  prate  the  Lind.  44. 
Do.  Stag  unto  the  Lord.    4  4. 
ler.     Whole    Berrloe   In   G 
COnaar').  4flb 


Wte.   Irintng  Sanrte  la  Bk 
Anthem,  How  are  the  mightj. 

Do.  Iwlllalnganewaong.  a4. 

Do.OprateGod.   48. 

Do.  Behold  how  food.   4  8. 
Tuner.  Whole  Berrloe,  In  A. 
Antheaa.  O  prate  the  Lord. 

Do.  The  King  ahall  rq|oloe. 
CGlbbona.    Do.  HoMniui.   46. 
Aldrldi.    Do.  O  Lord  grant  the 

King.   40. 
Ollaa.    Do.  I  will  magnify.    4(k 
Lngg.   Do.  Behold  how  i^Nid.  40. 
Blow.   Whole  Serrloe,  In  U. 
Anthem.  Save  me,  O  God. 

Do.  O  Lord  God.   48. 

Do.  O  Uod  mj  heart.  4  4. 

Do.  And  I  heard  a  great  Toioe. 
44. 

Do.  TheUngaofThanta.  44. 

Do.  Prate  the  Lord.   4  0. 
AMrleh.    Br.  Sarr.,  in  F.  VerM. 
PuroelL    Whole  Berrloe.  in  Bb. 

Do.  B^Joloe  in  the  Lord. 

Do.  Prate  the  Lord.   k% 

Do.Iwaaglad, 

Do.  O  God  Thou  art. 

Do.  Lord,  how  long.    4  fi. 

Do.  OGod.  Thou  haa* caat.  48. 

Do.  Sara  me,  O  God.    a  fi. 
Humphrey.  Blow.  Turner.    Anth. 
I  wUl  alwaj  giro  thanka. 


▼OL.IV. 


Anner.  Whole  Serrlea,  in  D  nin. 

(■CMar*s*). 
Anthem,  O  ilng  unto  the  Lord. 
Do.  Lord  I  am  not. 
Do.  Beaaamber  not. 
TjB.   Do.  O  God  be  aaerclfol. 
Bareroft.   Aniheai.  O  Almighty 

God. 
O.  GIbbona.    Do.   LUt  up  your 

heaib.   48. 
Farrant.    Do.  O  Lord  God  Al- 

al^ty.   44. 
Wllklnaun.   Do.  I  am  the  raanr> 

rectlon.   4  8. 
bnd.   Do.  Prate  the  Lord. 
Shepherd.  Do.  Haato Thee.  OGod. 

44. 
Fox.   Do.  Teach  me  Thy  way.  44. 
GIbba.  Do.  Hare  meroy  upon  ma. 

44. 
RDtoo.   Do.  Lord  for  Thy. 

44. 


■udd.   Do.  0  God  that  haat  pre- 

paivd.   44. 
WllUnaon.    Do.  O  Lord  God.  44. 
Lnag.   Whole  Berrlee,  In  D. 
Hooper.   Anthem,  Alal^ty  (Sod. 

48. 
Tya.   Do.  O  Lord  dalfrer  me.  4R. 
Aamer.   Do.  Sing,  O  hcarena.  47. 
Htttehlnaon.     Do.   Behold    how 

good.    44. 
Bamaey.   Whole  flarrlca.  in  F. 
Locke.   Anthem.  When  the  Son 

of  man. 
Do.  Sing  unto  the  Lord. 
Ohr.  GIbbona.  Anthem,  How  long 

wilt  thou  7 
Blow.   Whole  Berrlee,  In  A. 
Anthem,  1  beheld  and    lo  a 


Do.  O  aing  unto  God. 
Do.  Why  do  the  heathen? 
Do.  We  will  nf  olee. 


I  Thb  Anthem,  alter  baring  been  often  attributed  to  WlUiam 
Wnndy.  M«infl  now.  from  eTidenee  diaeorored  M  Durham  Qathedral 
by  Dr.  PhiUp  Araaaa.  the  Organlat  there,  to  be  by  John  Shepherd. 


Anthem.  0  Loid  Thoa  taaat 

•earehed. 
Do.   Thy    righteooanai^    O 

Lord. 
Do.  God  la  our  hope.  4  8. 
Do.  O  QoA  wherefore.   4  0. 
Pnreall.   Whole  Sarrioe,  In  Bb. 
Anthem,  O  g^  thanka. 
Do.  Behold  I  bring  you. 
Do.  BoMieroifttL 
Aldrich.   Whole  Serrlea^  la  A. 
Anthem.  I  win  lore  Tbea. 
Do.  The  Lord  la  King. 
Do.  Glra  the  king  thy  Judg- 
ment. 
Do.  If  the  Lord  HlmMlf  . 
Do.  O  Lord  I  hnre  heard. 
Loeka.     Antheaa.  Lord  let 
know  mine  end. 
Do.  Hot  unto  na. 


I.  GIbbona.  Anthem.  H^w  h«th 

the  city  aatdMolata. 
Hall.    Whole  Merrte.  In  Bb. 
Anthem.  Let  Ood  arlM.   42. 
Do.  O  dap  your  handa.   4  S. 
Do.  By  the  watera.  4  S. 
Horrla.   Mom.  Berrlee,  In  O  mln. 
Anthem,  Bleaaad  are  thoaa. 
Do.  I  will  gire  thanka. 
Wlldhora.  Anthem.  AlmlgMyand 


(Hark.   Anthem,  The  earth  la  tbr 
Lorda.  4  4. 
Do.IwlllloraThea. 
Do.  Prate  the  Lord.   Full. 
Do.  Bow  down  TUne  ear.  a  S. 
Tndway.  Anthem.  The  Lord  hath 

deelaiod. 
Fureeli.   Do.  Bleaaed  la  the  i 
Do.  Thou  knoweat,  Lurt. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Quean  ahaU  ra- 


PurodL   TeDcam,inII. 

Jubilnia.  In  D. 
Tndway.   Anthem.  la  It  true  T 
Do.  Blng  wa  merrily. 
■y  (Sod.  my  God. 
■an  that  la  bom. 
1  am  the  resurraotlon. 
X  heard  a  roloa. 
Do.  I  wUl  lift  up. 
Do.  1  eiy  0  hMrena. 
Do.  I  wUl  all*  (Blonhete). 
Do.  ThouOOod. 
Xreoing  Berrlee,  In  Bb. 

Whole  Berrlee,  la  I. 
The 
Jotoe. 
Do.  Behold  now,  prate. 
Do.  Lord.  Thou  haat 
Do.  The  Lord  la  rlghtaoot. 
Bawklna.   Whole  Berrloe.  In  A. 
Anthem.    O   Lord   grant    the 
Queen. 
Dub  Jly  God.  my  God. 
Do.  Lord.  Thou  art  beeoma. 
Do.  Lord  who  ahall  dwelL 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear. 
HoliiM«.   Anthem.  Ariae.ililne! 
Cooper.   Do.  I  waited  patiently. 
Wanleaa.  Do.  Awake  up  my  dory. 
BlfhM^m-    pu.  O  Lord  Ood  of 

my  aalradon. 
Biahop.   Homing  Berrlea,  In  D. 
Anthem,  O  Lord  our  Goranior, 


▼0L.  V. 

W  iiMio.    Braaing  Berrloe.  In  G. 
Hart.  Anthem.  1  will  giro  thanks. 
Do.  Prate  the  Lord. 

Bren.  Serrloe,  In  K  mla. 
Anthem.  Unto  Thee  hare  I  erled. 
Do.  O  worahlp  the  Lord. 
Goldwin.    Whole  Berrloe  in  F. 
Anthem.  O  Lord  God  of  hoala. 
Do.  Hoar  me,  O  God. 
Oroll.    Anthem.  We  will  r^foloe. 
Do.  Iwlllslng. 

Whole  Berrloe.  In  F. 
Anthem.  Hear,  O  Lord. 
Do.  Hear  my  cryhif . 
Do.  Sing  unto  God. 
Holmaa.  Anthem,  I  will  lore  Thee. 

OLurd. 
^nillMM.   Bren.  Bair..  In  A  mln. 
Wooloot.   Homing  Berrloe  In  O. 

Airfh^— >  o  Lord  Thou  haat  oac. 
Bowman.   Anthem,  Shew  your> 

lelret  Joyful. 
Oroft.   Anthem.  Prate  the  Lord, 
Omy  wul. 
Do.  I  will  alwaya  gIre  thanks. 
Gbnreh.    Whole  Berrlee.  In  F. 

O   Lord   grant   the 
Queen. 
Do.  RlghteonaartTteii. 
Prate  the  Lord. 
Lord  Thou  ait  become. 
Do.  Hear  my  ctylug. 


Do. 
Do. 


TQLi  TI» 


Oroft.   Horn,  flarrn  la  D.   Oreh. 
Tudway.   Anthem.  My  heart  ro- 
Jotoeth.   Oreh. 
Do.  Behold  how  good. 
Do.  0  prate  the  Lord. 
Do.  Arte  ahbie. 
Do.  Plead  Thou. 
Do.  Glra  the  Lord  the  honour. 
Bowbigrarak      Anthem.    Arte. 

shine.   Oroh. 
Katen.   Morning  Barrfoa.  in  G. 
Lamb.   Anthem.  If  the  Lord  Hhn- 
Mlf. 
DOb  1  will  giro  thanka.   4  & 
Goldwin.   Anthem.  Aaeribe  unto 
the  Lord. 
Do.  Thy  way.  O  Ood. 
Hall.   Do.  (lomfort  yo  my  people. 
Do.  The  aouls  of  thi  rlghteotu. 
Finch.   Te  Deum  In  G  minor. 

Anthem,  Grant  we  baaeech  Thea. 
Hawklna.  Whole  Benrlca.  In  O. 
Anthem.  Btesad  be  Thou, 
Do.  O  Lord  my  God. 
Do.  Bteaed  Is  he. 
Hawklna.  Jun.    Aathem.0  prate 
the  Lord. 


Berrke,  InC. 


Bidiardaoa. 

1718. 

Goldwin.    Anthem.  0  prate  God. 
4S. 
Do.  I  will  sing.   4  4. 
Do.  O  be  Joyful. 
Brodaripi   Whole  Berrloai  hi  D. 

Anthem.  God  la  our  hapa. 
Jonas.    Brening  Berrloe.  hi  F. 
Greene.    Anthem.  O  sing  unto  the 
Lord.  48b 
Do.  Bow  down  Thine  ear.  4  6. 
0.  Xing.   Brening  Barriee.  la  Bt>. 
Greene.   Anthem.  O  God.  Thou 
art  my  God.   Solo. 
Do.  0  glre  thanka^ 
Walkly.   Morning  Berrieeb  in  Kb. 
Chureh.   Whole  Berr.,  in  B  mln. 
Anthem.  Turn  Thy  face  from 
my  sine. 
Do.  Blessed  are  those. 
HawUns.  Anthem.  Merelftal  Lord. 
Oiolt.  Antheaa.  OArthesacrUoe. 
44. 
Do.  I  erled  unto  the  Lard. 
Baadale  (Handali.   Te  Doom  and 
Jubilate.  In  D.  (Oroh.)  1718. 


TT. 


UBERTI,  GiULio,  poet,  patriot,  and  tencher 
of  decUmation,  Dom  1805.  Together  with 
his  friends,  Modena  and  Mazzini,  by  the 
power  of  the  pen  lie  succeeded  in  raising  the 
youth  of  Italy  to  action  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  domination,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
the  national  independence.  His  poems  are  noticed 
at  length  by  Gesare  Cantti  in  his  History  of 
Italian  Literature.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  lived  there 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  engaged  as  a  teaoiher 
of  declamation.  He  numbered  Malibran  and 
Grisi  amongst  his  pupils,  and  was  the  last  of 
the  masters  of  declamation  who  still  preserved 
the  old  traditions  of  claNsical  tragic  acting.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  in  1876,  a  patriot,  but  a 
republican  to  the  end.  [J.G.G.] 

U.  G.  (ItaL  una  corda;  Pr.  pttUe  pedale; 
Germ.  mU  Ventehiebung).  An  indication  of  the 
use  of  the  left  pedal  of  tiie  pianoforte,  by  means 
of  which  the  action  is  shifted  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  the  hammers  made  to  strike  a  single 
string  (in  modem  instruments  generally  two 
strings),  instead  of  the  three  which  are  ordinarily 
strudc.  The  return  to  the  use  of  three  strings  is 
indicated  by  the  letters  t  c,  tre  ccrde,  iulte  le 
cordet  or  sometimes  tuito  U  cembalo.  The  shift- 
ing pedal^  the  invention  of  which  dates  firom 
about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  CilesU  pedal  (aLio 
called  Sourdine)  in  which  the  sound  was  dead- 
ened by  the  interposition  of  a  strip  of  leather,  or 
other  material,  between  the  hammers  and  the 
strings.  This  arrangement,  which  is  now  used 
only  in  upright  pianos,  where  from  lack  of 
space  or  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  strings 
the  shifting  action  would  not  be  available,  gives 
a  dull,  muffled  sound,  which  in  small  instruments 
is  often  so  weak  as  to  be  practically  useless ;  the 
shifting  pedal,  on  the  contrary,  pruiduces  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  quality  of  tone,  arising  from 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the  unused  strings, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  die 
ordinary  pianinitno,  but  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  producing  certain  s|iecial  effects.  Bee- 
thoven uses  it  frequently,  in  the  later  Sonatas 
(from  op.  101),  and  in  the  Andante  of  the  G 
major  Goncerto,  op.  58,  the  whole  of  which 
movement  is  to  be  played  a  una  corda^  except 
the  long  shake  in  the  middle,  in  which  Beethoven 
requires  the  gradual  addition  of  the  other  strings, 
and  aflerwanis  the  gradual  return  from  three 
strings  ,to  one.  His  directions  are  '  due,  e  poi 
tre  drde,'  and  afterwards  *  due,  poi  una  eorda,* 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them  out  strictly 
on  the  modem  pianoforte,  as  the  shifting  action 
now  only  reduces  to  two  strings  instead  of  one. 

In  music  for  string  instruments,  the  direction 
a  una  eorda  is  occasionally  given,  to  denote  that 
the  passage  is  to  be  played  upon  a  single  string, 
instead  of  passing  fi^m  one  string  to  the  next, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  break  in  the  quality  of  tone 
produced.     [See  also   FED.1L8,   Soboimi,  Vbr- 

BCHIEBUNO.]  L^-'T-] 


UGALDE,  Delfhike,  n^  Beauo^,  was  bom 
on  Dec.  3,  1829.  at  Paris  or  at  Lame.  She 
received  instraodon  in  singing  from  Madame 
Moreau-Sainti,  and  in  1848  made  her  cUhut  as 
Angela  in  '  Le  Domino  Noir '  at  the  Op^ra  Gom- 
ique  where  she  became  a  great  favourite.  Her 
repertoire  included  Henriette  in  Auber*s  'L*Am- 
baasadrioe,*  and  characters  in  many  new  operas  by 
A.  Thomas,  Hal^vy,  Mass^,  etc.  On  June  12, 
1851,  she  made  her  dSbut  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  London,  as  Nefte  on  the  production, 
in  England,  of  Auber's  '  L*Enfant  Prodigue,'  and 
during  the  season  also  played  Gorilla  in  Gnecco*s 
'La  Prova,'  but  though  favourably  received, 
did  not  appear  to  her  usual  advantage.  Accord- 
ing to  the  'Musical  World,'  June  14,  185 1,  she 
could  *  execute  passages  with  a  facility  rarely  ever 
heard  equalled  or  surpassed — she  sings  Uke  a 
musician  and  a  thorough  artist,  and  in  her 
acting  betokens  singular  esprit  and  fine  comic 
powers.*  Ghorley  considered  that  '  with  all  her 
vocal  devemess  and  audacity,  and  a  dash  of  true 
dramatic  iAstinct  here  and  there,  she  was  always 
an  unattractive  singer.  A  want  of  refinement 
as  distinct  firom  accuracy  or  finish  ran  through 
all  her  performances ;  she  was  too  conscious,  too 
emphatic  and  too  audacious;  she  came  with 
great  ambitions  to  make  her  first  appearance  as 
Semiramide  with  not  one  solitary  requisite,  save 
command  over  any  given  number  of  notes  in  a 
roulade.*  In  1853  she  retired  for  a  time  from 
the  Op^ra  Gomique,  through  loss  of  voice,  and 
played  at  the  Yari^t^  but  returned  Jan.  26, 
1857,  as  Eros  on  the  production  of  Psyche 
^Thomas).  In  1859-60  uie  sang  at  the  Lyrique 
as  Suzanne  (*  Le  Nozze'),  and  in  '  La  Fee  Gara- 
bosse'  (Mastf^)  and  *Gil  Bias'  (Semet)  on  their 
production.  She  afterwards  sang  in  opera  boufie, 
and,  with  her  second  husband  Varcollier,  for  a 
short  time  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Bouffes  Parisiens.'  She  is  now  Uving  in  retire- 
ment. She  also  devoted  herself  to  teaching, 
among  her  pupils  being  Madame  Marie  Sass; 
also  her  daughter, 

MAnauEBiTS,  who  made  a  successful  dAiU  in 
1880  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique,  in  « La  FiUe  du 
Raiment,*  and  played  Nicklausse  on  the  pro- 
duction of  *  Gontes  d^Hoffman '  (Offenbach),  and 
was  recently  singing  at  the  Nouveaut^    [A.G.] 

ULIBISGHEW.  The  German  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  which  the  author  himself  spells  Ouli- 
BioHEF.     [VoL  ii.  p.  616.]  [G.] 

ULRIGH,  Hugo,  a  composer  of  great  ability, 
whose  life  was  wasted  owing  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  probably  also  to  want  of  strength  of 
character.  He  was  bom  Nov.  26,  1827,  '^^ 
Oppeln  in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  kchooi- 
nuister.  By  twelve  he  had  lost  both  his 
parents,  and  was  thrown  helpless  on  the  world. 
He  then  got  into  the  Gymnasium  or  Gonvict  at 
Breslau ;  in  1846  went  to  Glogau,  and  lastly  to 
Berlin.  From  Mosewius,  the  excellent  director 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  he  had  an  introauc- 


ULRICH.      ' 

-tion  to  A.  B.  Man ;  but  poor  Ubicli  bad  no 
money  to  pay  the  fees.  With  Meyerbeer's  help, 
however,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dehn's  for  two 
years,  and  then  produced  his  op.  i,  a  PF.  trio, 
lollowed  by  two  symphonies,  all  of  which  excited 
much  attention.  The  B  minor  Symphony  (185a) 
went  the  round  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinfonie 
Triomphale  obtained  the  prize  of  1500  francs  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels  in  1853.  and  was 
▼eiy  much  performed  and  applauded.  In  1855 
he  went  off  to  Italy  and  lived  for  long  in  the 
various  great  towns,  but  was  driven  back  by 
want  of  means  to  Berlin.  He  brought  with  him 
an  opera,  *  Bertrand  de  Born  *  (still  in  MS.)<  He 
taught  for  a  short  time  in  the  Conservatoire, 
but  teaching  was  distasteful  to  him;  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  struggle  against  fate,  and 
after  attempting  a  third  symphony  (in  G),  he 
appears  to  have  broken  down,  or  at  least  to  have 
relinquished  his  old  high  standard,  and  to  have 
betaken  himself  to  pot-boilers  of  various  kinds. 
Amongst  these  his  arrangements  of  symphonies 
and  other  orchestral  works  are  prominent,  and  of 
first-rate  merit.  His  wretched  life  brought  on  a 
most  painful  nervous  illness,  which  carried  him 
off  on  Mardi  23,  1873,  and  thus  ended  a  life 
which  in  happier  circumstances  might  have  pro- 
duced grent  results.  He  left  a  quartet>  two  over- 
tures, a  cello  sonata,  and  various  PF.  works.  [G.] 

UMLAUF,  I0NA2,  popular  dramatic  com- 
poser in  his  day,  bom  x  756,  in  Vienna,  where  he 
died  June  8,  1796.  In  1772  he  entered  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Theatre  as  violin^player, 
in  1778  became  Capellmester  of  the  German 
Singspiel,  in  1789  deputy  Capellmeister  (with 
Sal&i  as  chief)  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  later 
was  associated  with  Weigl  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  Opera.  His  first  opera,  *  I  Rovinati,*  was 
composed  to  Italian  words  by  Bocoherini  (Court 
Theatre,  X772)*  When  the  Emperor  Joseph 
instituted  the  national  Singspiel  (for  which 
Mosart  composed  the  *  Entfii^ung')  he  pitched 
upon  Umlauf  to  start  it,  and  lus  'Bergknap- 
pen*  was  the  first  German  Singspiel  produced 
at  the  Burgtheater  (Feb.  17,  1778).  This 
was  succeeded  by  *Die  Apotheke';  *Die  puce- 
iarbenen  Schuhe,'  or  'Die  schone  Schusterin* 
(long  a  fiivourite  with  the  charming  singer 
Mme.  Weiss  in  the  pzindpal  part)  (1779) ;  *  Das 
Irrlicht,'  comic  opera  in  3  acts,  with  Mme. 
Lange;  and  'Der  Oberamtmann  und  die  Sol- 
daten  *  (after  Calderon),  a  5-act  play  with  airs 
and  serenade  (1782);  'Die  glttcklidien  Jiiger,' 
and  *  DerRingderLiebe,*  both  Singspiele  (1786). 
These  operas  are  all  distinguished  by  a  pleasing 
style,  a  fine  flow  of  melody,  and  plenty  of  strik- 
ing tunee.  Umlauf  never  left  Vienna  but  once, 
ai^  that  was  in  1790,  when  he  went  with  Salieri 
and  a  part  of  the  Court  band  to  the  Coronation 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort.^  A 
set  of  variations  on  the  favourite  air  from  '  Das 
Irrlicht,'  'Zn  Stefian  sprach  in  Traume,'  com- 
posed for  the  celebrated  bas«-singer  Fischer,  was 
long  attributed  to  Mozart,  but  Uiey  were  really 
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1  Homt  was  there  too,  bat  In  a  yriTate  eapeetty.  end  at  hit  own 
eapeuae;  lie  gave  a  eeneert,  aft  wbkh  be  placed  UmMAt 


written  by  Eberl  (see  Kdchel's  'Mozart  Cata- 
logue,* Appendix  V.  No.  288).  Pianoforte  scores 
appeared  of  'Die  schone  Schusterin*  and  'Das 
Irrlicht,'  while  several  of  the  airs  from  the  other 
Singspiele  were  published  singly  or  in  arrange- 
ments.   Umlauf  s  son 

MiCHARL,  bom  1 781  in  Vienna,  died  June  10, 
1842,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  was  violinist  at  the 
opera,  in  1804  began  to  compose  ballets,  was 
Capellmeister  of  the  two  Court  Theatres  from 
1810  to  1825,  and  engaged  again  in  1840.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  published 
PF.  sonatas,  etc.,  and  compoKcd  a  Singspiel,  *  Der 
Grenadier'  (Kamthnerthor  Theatre.  7812).  His 
chief  ioterest  however  is  the  important  part  he 
took  in  the  perfonnance  of  Beethoven's  works. 
On  these  occasions  they  both  acted  as  conductors^ 
Umlauf  standing  by  the  side  of,  or  behind,  Bee- 
thoven; but  it  was  his  b?at  only  which  the 
orchestra  followed,  as  Beethoven,  either  carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity  went  too  fast,  as  at  the 
performance  of  Fidelio  in  1814,  or,  owing  to  his 
deafness,  lost  tlie  time  altogether,  as  at  concerts 
in  1814,  1819.  and  1824.  At  the  first  two  per* 
furmances  of  the  9th  Symphony  in  May  1824, 
Beethoven  merely  gave  the  tempo  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  movement,  an  airangement 
which  the  programme  announced  in  the  following 
diplomatic  terms,  '  Herr  Schuppanzigh  will  lead 
the  orchestra,  and  Herr  Capellmeister  Umlauf 
conducts  the  whole  performance.  Herr  L.  v« 
Beethoven  will  take  part  in  conducting  the  whole 
performance.'  [C.F.P.] 

UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIOENO  H.e,  'A  year 
and  a  day').  An  opera  buffa  in  one  act,  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Teatro 
Fondo,  Naples,  in  1836,  for  the  dibut  of  F.  La- 
blache  and  Mile.  Bordogni.  It  was  repeated  at 
Stuttgart  in  1837.  [G.] 

UN  DA  MARIS  (The  sea-wave),  a  name  for 
the  undulating  organ  stop  more  generally  known 
as  Voiz  C^LBSTi.  [G.] 

UNDINE.  A  cantata  for  solos,  chorus,  and 
orchestra;  words  by  John  Oxenford,  music  by 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  composed  for  and  produced 
at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Sept  i860.  [G.] 

UNEQUAL.  *  Equal  voices '  is  the  term  to 
denote  that  the  voices  in  a  composition  are  of  one 
class — female  voices,  as  sopranos  and  contraltos ; 
or  male  voices,  as  altos,  tenors,  and  basses.  When 
the  two  classes  are  combined,  as  in  an  ordinary 
chorus,  the  term  '  Unequal  Voices  *  is  used.  [G.J 

UNGER,  Cabolinx,  a  great  singer  of  the 
last  generation,  was  bom  Oct.  28,  1805,  at 
Stuhlweisseoburg,  near  Pesth,  where  her  &ther 
was  master  of  the  household  (  WirthschafUrath) 
to  Baron  Hakelberg.  Unger  was  one  of  Schu- 
bert's friends,  and  recommended  him  to  Count 
Johann  Esterhazy  in  1818,  so  that  his  daughter 
must  have  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  mu- 
^ic.  She  was  trained  by  no  meaner  singers  than 
Aloysia  Lange,  Mozart's  sister-in-law,  and  Vogl, 
Schubert's  friend  and  best  interpreter,'  and  is 

I  Ucr  own  lUtemeul.  lu  Nvhl't  *  Beelboven.'  ill.  l8k 
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■aid  to  have  made  her  d^irt  at  Vieniu^  Feb.  94, 
i8ai,  in  '  Ood  fan  tutte.'  Early  in  1824  Sontag 
and  ehe  came  into  contact  with  fieethoven  in 
■tadying  the  soprano  and  contralto  parts  of  his 
Mass  in  D  and  Choral  Symphony.  No  eflforts  or 
representations  could  induce  the  master  to  alter 
the  extieme  range  of  their  parts.  '  I  remember 
once  saying  to  him,'  writes  linger,  *  that  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write  for  voices^  since  my  part 
in  the  Symphony  had  one  note  too  high  for  my 
▼oioe.'  His  answer  was, '  Learn  away,  and  the 
note  wiU  soon  come.'  On  the  day  of  performanoe, 
May  7,  the  note  did  come;  the  ezoitement  of 
the  audience  was  enormous,  and  it  was  then,  at 
the  close  of  the  Symphony,  that  the  happy  idea 
Qocunred  to  Unger  of  turning  the  deaf  Beethoren 
round  to  the  room,  in  order  that  he  might  §ee 
the  applause  which  he  could  not  hear,  and  of 
which  he  was  therefore  unaware.  After  this  she 
took  an  engagement  from  Baihaja  in  Italy,  and 
sang  there  for  many  years,  during  which  Doni> 
setti  wrote  for  her  'Parisina,'  'Belisario/  and 
'Maria  di  Rudenz*;  Bellini,  'La  Straniera'; 
Mercadante,  'Le  due  illustre  BiyaU*;  Pacini, 
*  Niobe,'  etc.,  etc.  In  October  183.^  sbd  sang  in 
Paris  at  the  Th^fttre  Italien  for  one  season  only. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that  Rossini  is 
■aid  to  have  spoken  of  her  as  possessing  *  the 
ardour  of  the  South,  the  energy  of  the  North, 
brasen  lungs,  a  silver  voice,  and  a  golden  talent.' 
She  then  returned  to  Italy,  but  in  1840  married 
M.  Sabatier,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  re- 
tired firom  the  stage.  In  1869  she  was  in 
London,  and  at  one  of  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  confirmed  to  the  writer  of 
this  article  the  anecdote  above  related  of  her 
turning  Beethoven  round.  Her  dramatic  ability 
and  intelligence,  says  F^tis,  were  great ;  she  was 
large,  good-looking,  and  attractive;  the  lower 
and  muldle  parts  of  her  voice  were  broad  and 
fine,  but  in  her  upper  notes  there  was  much 
harshness,  especially  when  they  were  at  all 
forced.  She  oied  at  her  villa  of  '  La  Concesione,' 
near  Fkntmoe,  March  23,  1877.  Mad.  Began 
Sohimon  was  one  of  her  principal  pupils.       [G.] 

UNISON.  Simultaneous  occurrence  of  two 
sounds  of  the  same  pitch.  Passages  in  octaves 
are  sometimes  marked  Uni$,,  but  this  is  not 
strictly  correct.  [C.H.H.P.] 

UNITED  STATES.  The  means  and  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  the  United  States  for  musical 
study  and  improvement  have  been,  within  the 
past  two  decades,  largely  amplified  and  greatly 
strengthened.  It  is  now  possible  fior  students 
to  find  Institutions  where  nothing  necessary  for 
a  thorough  musical  education  is  omitted  from 
the  curriculum.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  indicate  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
means^  without^  however,  attempting  to  name 
all  of  the  establishments  in  the  Union  whers  the 
instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  competent  pro- 
fessors, or  which  have  been  recognised  as  worthy 
of  patronage. 

I.  At  Hjurvard  University,  Cambridge^  Masna- 
chusetts,  music  is  an  'elective*  study.    The  in- 
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tlmotlon,  which  is  pvrelj  theoretical,  embraces 
a  course  of  three  years.  The  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  confisrred  on 
#orthy  graduates.  Jomr  K.  Paine  [voL  iL  p.  633] 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  department  since  i86a 
— at  first  instructor,  raised  to  a  full  professorship 
in  1876.  The  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, includes  a  College  of  Musics  estab- 
lished 187a,  with  a  liaculty  of  thirteen  professors 
and  instructors^  Ebin  Touaiii,  dean  [see  p.  154]. 
Instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
is  carried  to  the  point  that  admits  of  the  be- 
stowal of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Musio^  after 
a  three  years*  course.  Both  sexes  are  admitted 
to  the  C<dlege.  At  Boston  are  several  private 
schools,  libmUy  patronised,  with  pupils  irom 
all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  largest,  the  New 
Enffland  Conservatory  of  Music,  eetabliihed  in 
1867,  is  under  the  direction  of  Eben  Toorj^ 
Tbn  school  has  a  staff  of  instructors  in  every 
branch,  numbering  90,  and  had  in  the  year 
1883-4,  197 1  pupiln,  with  a  valuable  library 
and  other  resources  in  full.  The  establishment 
also  includes  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for 
400  girl  pupils.  Over  33,000  pupils  have  been 
registered  here  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  also 
established  in  1867,  is  under  the  care  of  Juliutt 
Eiohbeig.  It  has  for  several  years  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  violin 
scbooL  At  each  establishment  the  class  system 
is  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  instruction,  beginning 
at  the  rudiments,  is  carried  to  a  high  point  in 
both  theory  and  practice. 

In  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston 
instruction  in  music  forms  a  part  of  each  day's 
exercises.  The  schools  are  aivided  into  three 
grades.  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High.  In  the 
lowest  grade  the  pupils,  five  to  eight  years  of 
age,  are  taught  the  major  scales  as  far  as  four 
sharps  and  four  flats,  to  fill  measures  in  rhythm, 
and  the  signs  and  characters  in  common  use; 
the  Tocal  exercises  consist  of  songs  in  unison, 
taught  by  rote.  This  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  next  grade,  which  indude 
children  from  eight  to  eleven  years,  and  in- 
struction is  continued  by  written  exercises  in 
transposition  and  vocal  exercises  in  three-  and 
four-part  harmony.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the 
grammar  schoQ]s---pupib  of  from  eleven  to  four- 
teen years — ^the  triacu  and  their  inversions  are 
learned ;  the  written  exercises  include  transposi- 
tions of  themes ;  and  the  vocal  exercises  consist 
of  songs  and  chorales  in  four-part  harmony,  all  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  set  before  the  lower 
daases.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  sexes  are 
sepsrated.  When,  as  has  sometimes  happened, 
there  have  been  found  boys  with  tenor  saq  bass 
voices,  a  wider  range  in  the  selection  of  exercises 
for  practice  and  songs  has  been  possible.  Diplo* 
mas  are  awarded,  on  graduation,  to  all  who  reach 
a  given  standard  at  a  written  examination.  BtiU 
greater  advance  is  made  in  the  High  Schools,  the 
graduates  being  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  years 
old.  The  exercises  are  increased  in  diflSculty, 
and  the  lessons  indude  tome  of  the  principles  of 
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luurmony.  All  of  the  ingtroction  in  the  prinmry 
jmd  grammar  sohtralB  is  given  by  the  regular 
tettohen,  who  viiit  the  schools  in  rotation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  special  instructor 
in  musio.  The  lessons  are  mostly  oral,  with  the 
aid  of  blackboard  and  charts.  Four  grades  of 
tezt*book8y  especially  prepared  for  the  schools, 
are  used,  named  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
readers,  respectively ;  the  first  being  used  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  an 
advanrad  reader — a  collection  of  three-part  songs 
— used  in  the  girls*  high  schooL  The  system  is 
the  outgrowth  of  seventeen  years'  study  and 
experience.  The  department  is  (1880)  hi  the 
charge  of  a  musical  director,  Julius  Eiohberg, 
who  baa  also  the  special  care  of  the  high  schools; 
and  three  special  instructors,  Joseph  B.  Shad- 
and,  Henry  £.  Holt  and  J.  Mnnroe  Mason,  who 
divide  the  care  of  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools.  Director  and  Lutructors  are  under  the 
cuntrol  of  a  conmiittee  on  music,  consisting  of 
five  members  of  the  oohool  committee,  appointed 
annually.  The  entire  school  committee  serve 
without  pay.  There  is  an  annual  election  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  by  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years'  term  of  a  third  of  the  number. 
Since  1879  women  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
at  this  election,  and  women  liave  served  on  the 
school  committee  since  1875.  Both  of  these 
privileges  have  been  secured  to  women  through- 
out the  state,  by  general  statutes.  From  the 
official  returns  for  1884,  ^^  appears  that  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston 
was  171 ;  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  nearly 
1 400;  of  pupils  58,788;  and  that  the  annufd 
cost  of  musical  instruction  was  about  ii/>oo 
dollars  for  the  special  instructors  employed. 
The  system  herein  set  forth  has  been  adopted, 
with  modifications  according  to  governing  cir- 
cumstances, in  many  of  the  cities  and  large 
towns  throughout  the  Union. 

n.  The  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, was  founded  in  1857,  hy  George  Peabody. 
In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  the  founder '  to  f  ur- 
niah  that  sort  of  instruction,  under  able  teachers, 
in  the  theory  and  higher  branches  of  music,  for 
which  there  has  heretofore  been  no  provision, 
and  which  students  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
abroad,*  a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  otgamsed, 
in  1868,  substantially  on  the  plan  of  the  Euro- 
pean conservatories.  Mr.  Lucian  H.  Southard, 
an  American  musician,  was  its  first  principal. 
In  1 87 1,  Mr.  Asger  Hamerik,  a  young  Banish 
composer,  was  invited  to  become  its  head,  a  posi- 
tion still  retained  by  him  (1884).  The  Conserva- 
tory has  had  an  average  of  xao  students,  both 
sexes  being  represented.  The  requisites  for  ad- 
mission are  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
musical  theory,  to  which  must  be  allied,  in  the 
case  of  singers  a  Toioe,  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  nbility  to  play  certain  studies  of 
Plaidy  and  Caemy  and  the  easier  sonatas  of 
Haydn  and  Mocart,  in  the  case  of  piano-stu- 
dents. The  course  of  instruction  is  adapted  to 
a  high  degree  of  musical  culture,  both  theoretical 
and  praotioaL  Diplomas  are  granted  to  atndents 
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who^  after  a  three  yean'  course,  pass  a  satis&o- 
tory  examination  before  the  goTemment  of  the 
Conservatory.  The  staff  of  instructors  numbers 
six,  including  the  director.  The  library  of  the 
Institute  contains  65.000  volumes,  about  xooo 
of  which  are  scores  belonging  to  the  musical 
department.  About  50  lectures,  on  literary, 
sdentifie  and  art  topics,  by  the  best  lecturers 
whose  services  can  be  procured,  are  given  yearly. 
The  Institute  is  situated  in  a  fine  marble  build- 
ing, occupying  an  entire  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Peabody  Concerts  are  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

III.  The  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 
was  incorporated  in  1878.  The  business  afiairs 
of  the  college  are  administered  by  a  directory, 
composed  as  follows  in  1880: — George  Ward 
Nichols,  president ;  P.  R.  Neff^  treasurer  ( 
J.  Burnet,  jun.,  secretary ;  J.  Shillito  and  B.  R. 
Springeor.  It  is  to  Mr.  8pringer*s  munificent 
generosity  that  the  city  is  largely  indebted  for 
the  great  Music  Hall  in  which  the  college  is 
held.  Thirty-four  professors  of  music  and  m^em 
languages  made  up  the  faculty,  and  at  their 
head  was  Theodore  Tboma8.  The  terms  for  in- 
struction are  very  low,  and  students  enjoy  many 
advantages.  Class  instruction  is  pursued  in 
theory,  vocalisation,  chorus-singing,  and  en- 
semUe«playing,  but  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  orches- 
tral branches.  There  is  a  college  choir  of 
aoo  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  65  musicians. 
During  its  first  season  tiie  college  gave,  under 
Mr.  Thomas's  direction,  twelve  Symphony  con- 
certs and  twelve  Chamber  concerts^  the  pro* 
grammes  being  invariably  of  the  highest  order. 
The  Music  Hall  contains  one  of  the  largest  organs 
in  the  world  {g6  registers,  6,337  pipes ;  built  by 
Hook  &  Hastings,  Boston),  and  on  this  there 
were  given  two  recitals  in  each  week.  The 
college  doors  were  first  opened  for  pupils  Oct.  14, 
1878.  Xhe  enterprise  has  met  with  a  success 
far  beyond  the  anticipations  of  its  projectors. 
During  the  first  season  (i  878-79)  over  500  pupils 
were  enrolled,  both  sexes  and  nearly  every  por- 
tion of  North  America  being  represented.  Mr. 
Thomas  resigned  his  position  in  1880. 

IV.  At  Fannington,  Conneoticut,  is  found  Miss 
Sarah  Porter's  school  for  girls,  established  about 
thirty  years  ago,  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  noted  for  the  good  training  of  its 
musical  students.  These,  numbering  50  to  70, 
have  been  in  the  charge  of  Kiurl  Klauser, 
who  has  edited  over  a  thousand  classical  piano 
compositions  in  a  manner  which  has  won  for 
htm  a  high  reputation  among  teachers  for  the 
critical  care  displayed  by  him.  Pupils  here 
are  permitted  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
the  best  musicians  in  classical  chambeiKX>ncerts. 

v.  Yaasar  College,  Poughkeepeie,  New  York, 
for  girls,  was  established  in  1865.  There  are 
generally  from  1 25  to  1 50  pupils  enrolled.  The 
musical  department  has  been,  since  1867,  under 
the  charge  of  Frederic  Louis  Bitter.  ESght  to 
ten  concerts  of  clasKtc  music  are  given  yearly. 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  New  York,  for  girls,  was 
incorporated  in   1868.     During  the   academio 
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year  1878-79,  the  duses  in  music  included  45 
pupilfli  under  the  charge  of  Max  Piutti.  The 
HyracuM  University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  for 
both  sexes,  was  established  in  1871 ;  the  musical 
department  was  formed  in  1877.  William 
Schultze  is  in  charge  of  this  department.  The 
pupils  numbered  127  in  1879,  about  five-sixths 
of  whom  were  girls.  The  de^ee  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  is  conferred  on  deserving  graduates. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  The  College  was  established  in 
1834,  the  Conservatory  was  opened  in  1865. 
Fenelon  B.  Rice  is  its  musical  director.  The 
Conservatory  is  modelled,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
on  that  at  Leipzig.  The  average  number  of 
students  at  the  College  during  the  decade  1871- 
80,  has  been  lao,  some  two-thirds  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Conservatory,  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  latter  being  boys. 

VI.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  posmble  to 
name  all  of  the  reputable  institutions,  public  or 
private,  in  the  United  States,  where  music  is  taught 
by  trained  and  competent  instructors.  Neither  has 
it  been  possible  to  do  more  than  suggest  the  ful- 
ness of  the  means  which,  in  each  instance  cited, 
are  at  the  command  of  students,  such  as  libraries, 
lectures  and  concerts.  In  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  treatises  and  scores  which  are  found  at 
each  of  the  institutions  named,  there  exist  seve- 
ral largo  and  carefully  made  up  libraries  which, 
being  generally  of  a  public  or  ^iMui-public  cha- 
racter, present  auother  means  of  education.  At 
Boston  there  is  the  Public  Library,  open  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  city,  without  distinction,  in 
which  is  a  coilecUon  of  rare  text-books  and 
scores.  The  library  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  is  alio  of  great  value.  At  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  University,  and  at  the  Astor 
Library,  New  York,  collections  of  musical  litera- 
ture and  works  have  been  begun.  The  private 
library  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  of  New  York, 
noted  as  the  richest  in  the  Union  in  old  and 
rare  musical  works,  will  eventually  form  a  part 
of  the  Lenox  Library  of  that  city. 

A  feature  peculiar  to  the  United  States  should 
also  be  noted — 'Normal  Musical  Institutes,' 
held  in  the  summer,  at  some  seaside  or  mountain 
watering-place,  by  leading  professors,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruction  to  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching* 
Once  a  year,  also  in  the  summer,  there  is  held  at 
a  place  previously  agreed  upon,  a  meeting  of 
mumc  teachers  fitim  all  parts  of  the  Union,  under 
the  name  'The  National  Music  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation,' whereat  matters  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession are  discussed,  and  lectures  delivered. 
From  this  has  sprung  (1884)  an  institution.  The 
American  College  of  Musicians,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  examine  musicians  who  desire  to  be- 
come teachers,  and  to  grant  graded  certificates  of 
ability.  The  hope  of  the  projectors  is  that  by 
this  means  the  standard  of  capacity  among  music 
teachers  will  be  raised  and  maintained.  [F.H.J.] 
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Of  these  there  are  four  in  the  British  Isles  re- 
quiring notice. 
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I.  Caxbbidob.  The  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society  (C.U.M.S.)  was  founded  as  the 
'Peterhouse  Musical  Sodetv,'  in  Peterhouse  (now 
modermsed  into  'St.  Peter  s  College  *)  by  a  little 
body  of  amateurs  in  Michaelmas  Term  1843.  The 
earliest  record  which  it  possesses  is  the  programme 
of  a  concert  given  at  the  Red  lion  in  Petty  Cury 
on  Friday,  Dec.  8 :  — 

Past  L 

Symphony      .  .    No.  I Haydn. 

Glee  .    *rebree«ee  softly  blowing*.       .   Mourt. 

SoloFlato  Fortogaese  air  with  VariationB.  Nicholson. 
Song  .  .  *In  native  worth' (Greatiouj.  .  Haydn. 
Overtim    «       .       .  liasaniello.       .       .       •    Aaber. 

pabt  n. 

Overture    .       .       .  Semiramide.     .  •  Boerini. 

Ballad  *  As  down  in  the  annless  retreats.* .  Bikes. 
Walaer  .   Elisabetben.     .  .    StrausF. 

Song  .       .       .        '  Fra  poco  a  me.*  Donisett}. 

Quadrille  .       •       .    Boyal  Irish.     .       .       •    Jollien. 

In  its  eariy  days  the  Society  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  instrumental  music,  the 
few  glees  and  songs  introduced  being  of  secondary 
interest.  The  Peterhouse  Society  had  been  in 
existence  for  about  eighteen  months,  and  had  held 
eleven  '  Public  Performance  Meetings,*  when  the 
name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Cambridge  Uni* 
versity  Musical  Society.  The  first  concert  given 
by  the  newly-named  Society  was  held  on  May  i, 
1 844 ;  it  included  Haydn*s  *  Surprise '  Symphony, 
and  'Mr.  Dykes  of  St.  Catharine*s  College*  sang 
John  Panry*s  '  Nice  young  man  *  and  {for  an  en^ 
core)  the  same  composer's '  Berlin  wool.'  The  Mr. 
Dykes  who  thus  distinguished  himself  was  after* 
wards  well  known  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes,  the 
composer  of  some  of  the  best  of  modem  hymn* 
tunes.  There  is  not  much  variation  in  the  pro- 
granunes  during  the  early  years  of  the  Society's 
existence.  Two  or  three  overtures,  an  occasional 
symphony  or  PF.  trio,  with  soogH  and  glees, 
formed  the  staple,  but  veiy  little  attention  was 
given  to  choral  works.  The  conductors  were 
usually  the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  In  1846 
Dr.  Walmisley*s  name  frequently  appears,  as  in 
his  charming  trio  for  three  trebles,  'The  Mer- 
maids,' and  a  duet  concertante  for  piano  and  olioe. 
In  1850  the  Dublin  University  Musical  Society, 
having  passed  a  resolution  admitting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  C.U.M.S.  as  honorary  members,  the 
compliment  was  returned  in  a  similar  way,  and 
the  Cambridge  Society  subsequeiitiy  entered  into 
negotiations  with-  the  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
University  Musical  Societies,  by  which  the  inem> 
bers  of  the  different  bodies  received  mutual  re* 
cognition.  In  Dec.  1852  professional  conductors 
began  to  be  engaged.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  (Mr.  Amps)  turned  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  choral  works.  The  result  was  shown 
in  the  performance  of  a  short  selection  from  Men- 
delssohn's 'Elijah'  (on  March  15,  1853),  'An- 
tigone' music  (May  a8,  1855),  and  '(Edipus' 
(May  26,  1857),  when  Dr.  Donaldson  read  his 
translation  of  the  play.  On  the  election  of 
Stemdale  Bennett  to  the  professorial  chair  of 
Music,  he  undertook  whenever  time  would  allow 
to  conduct  one  concert  a  year.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  promise,  on  Nov.  17,  1856,  he  conducted  a 
concert  nnd  played  his  own  Quintet  for  piancr 
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•nd  wind,  the  qnaitet  being  all  profctononals. 
In  the  next  few  yean  the  ^society  mode  steady 
progress,  the  most  notnble  performances  being 
Mozart's  Requiem ;  Bach*s  Concerto  for  3  PF'S : 
Beethoven's  *  Ruins  of  Athens ; '  the  'Antigone ' 
again ;  a  selection  from  Glack's  'Iphigenia  in  Au- 
lia* ;  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  and  C^onl  Fantasia ; 
and  a  concert  in  memory  of  Spohr  (Dec.  7, 1859). 

In  i860  the  Society  gave  its  first  chamber  con- 
cert (Feb.  21).  In  the  following  year  the  Society 
gave  a  performance  of  the  '  CBdipus '  in  the  Hall 
of  King's  0>llege,  the  dialogue  being  read  by 
the  Public  Orator,  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Clark.  At 
a  subsequent  performance  of  the  '  Antigone '  in 
the  Hall  of  Caius  College  (May  20,  1861)  the 
verses  were  read  by  the  Rev.  (Jharles  Kingsley. 
On  March  9, 1862,  the  name  of  Schumann  occurs 
for  the  first  time  to  the  beautiful  Andante  and 
Variations  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  46).  In  the 
following  year  the  Society  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England  the  same  composer's  Pianoforte 
Concerto  (op.  54),  played  by  Mr.  J.  R,  Lunn. 
Other  achievements  worth  meiitioning  were  the 
performance  in  1863  of  the  Finale  to  Act  I,  of 
'Tannhauser,*  of  Schumann's  Adagio  and  Allegro 
(op.  70)  for  PF.  and  horn,  his  Fest-overture  (op. 
123,  first  time  in  England),  and  of  the  march 
vid  chorus  from  *  Tannbauser.' 

The  concerts  of  the  next  nine  years  continued 
to  keep  up  the  previous  reputation  of  the  Society, 
and  many  standard  works  were  during  this  period 
added  to  the  repertory. 

In  1 8 70  Mr.  Charles  Yilliers  Stanford  (then  an 
undergraduate  at  Queen's)  made  his  first  appear^ 
ance  at  a  concert  on  Nov.  30,  when  he  played 
a  Nachtsttiek  of  Schumann's,  and  a  Waltz  of 
Heller's.  In  1873  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hopkins  as 
conductor,  and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  admit 
ladies  to  the  chorus  as  associates.  This  was 
effected  by  amalg  imatini^  the  C.U.M.S.  with  the 
FitzwiUiam  Mus  cal  Society,  a  body  which  had 
existed  since  1858.  The  firat  concert  in  which 
the  newly -formed  chorus  took  part  was  given 
on  May  27,  1873,  when  Stemdale  Bennett  con- 
ducted  *  The  May  Queen/  and  the  *  Tannbauser ' 
march  and  chorus  was  repeated.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Society  performed  Schumann*8 
'Paxvdise  and  the  Peri '  (June  3,  1874),  <^^  ^^ 
May  2,  1875,  ^^B  music  to  'Faust'  (Part  III) 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  custom  of 
engaging  an  orchestra,  consisting  mainly  of  Lon- 
don  professionals,  now  began,  and  enabled  the 
C.CM.S.  to  perform  larger  works  than  before. 
The  number  of  concerts  had  gradually  been 
diminished,  and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  chorus 
jrere  devoted  to  the  practice  of  important  com- 
positions. By  this  means  the  Society  has  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  pioneer  amongst  English  musical 
societies,  and  within  the  last  few  years  has  pro- 
duced many  new  and  important  compositions, 
besides  reviving  works  which,  like  Handel's  *Se- 
mele'  and  'Hercules/  or  Purcell's  'Yorkshire 
Feast  Song,'  had  fallen  into  undeserved  oblivion. 
/L  glance  at  the  summary  of  compositions  per- 
iormed,  at  the  endof  this  article,  will  show  the  good 
work  which  it  is  doing  for  music  in  England, 
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In  1876  a  series  of  Wednesday  Popular  Con- 
certs was  started,  and  has  been  continued  without 
intermission  in  every  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Term 
to  the  present  time.  These. are  given  in  the 
small  room  of  the  Guildhall,  and  generally  consist 
of  one  or  two  instrumental  quartets  or  trios,  one 
instrumental  solo,  and  two  or  three  scmgs.  The 
^>erformer8  consist  of  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional  instrumentalists.  More  important  chamber 
concerts  are  also  given  in  the  Lent  and  Easter 
Terms;  and  to  these.  Professor  Joachim — an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society — ^has  often  gi  veiv 
his  services.  The  Society,  as  at  present  (Nov. 
1884)  constituted,  consists  of  a  patron  (the  Duke 
of  Devonshire),  16  vice-patrons,  a  president  (the 
Rev.  A,  Austen  Leigh),  three  vice-presidents, 
secretary,  treasurer,  librarian,  committee  of  eight 
members,  ladies'  committee  of  six  associates,  ooni 
ductor  (Dr.  C.  V.  Stanford),  a8o  performing,  130 
non-performing  members  and  associates,  and  20 
honorary  members.  The  subscription  is  axa.  a 
year,  or  1 011.  a  term.  Besides  the  popular  con- 
certs once  a  week  in  Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms,  > 
there  is  usually  a  choral  concert  every  Term,  and 
in  Lent  and  Easter  Terms  a  chamber  concert  of 
importance,  and  choral  and  instrumental  prac- 
tices once  a  week. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important 
works  produced  and  performed  by  the  C.U.M.S. 
Numerous  overtures  and  symphonies  and  much 
chamber  music,  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Brahms,  Bennett,  etc.,  have  been 
omitted  for  want  of  space.  The  works  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  performed  by  the  Society 
for  the  first  time  in  England. 


Aitorsa.   BtAbftt  Hater, 

Bach.  C.  P.  B.   Symphony.  No.  I. 

Bmch.  J.8.  ConoertoforSFlancM: 
CoDMito  for  8  Ptenoa ;  Suite 
for  Orchestra.  B  minor;  'Mj 
aplilt  wu  tn  hearlneia' ;  Vio- 
lin Concerto ;  *  Now  ihall  the 
Grace ' ;  eUalt  Im  OedAehtnUe. 

Beethoven.  Rnlna  of  Athene; 
Van  in  0 ;  Choral  Fantasia ; 
■eereutllle  nnd  gldckliehe 
Fahrt :  Choral  BrmphoDj' 

Bennett.  Exhibition  Ode;  The 
Hay  Qoeen ;  The  Woman  of 
Samaria. 

Biahms.  Beqniem ;  Sonc  of  Dee- 
tiny  ;  •Symphony,  No,  I ;  Lle- 
bcslieder;  •Rhapaodiek  op.  BS ; 
Es  lit  das  Hell :  Concerto.  Vio- 
liD,  op.  77 1  Tracic  OT«rtw« 
op.  8L 

CherablnL  ellarehe  Bellgieaie. 

Garrett.  aThe  Triumph  of  Lore ; 
•The  Shunaminlte. 

Gluck.  Selection  from  Iphigenia 
in  Aulii. 

GoetE.  •Sonata  for  Piano  (4 
handa) ; '  N4nla';  ePF.  Sonata, 
4handa, 

Handel.  Selection  fhnn  The  Xea- 
aiah  i  Od«  on  St.  Cecilia'*  Day; 
Dettingen  Te  Denm;  Selection 
from  Samaon  ;  Funeral  An- 
them :  Coronation  Do. ;  Belefr- 
tlon  from  Alezander'a  Feast ; 
Ada  and  Galatea;  Semele; 
larael  in  Egypt;  Hercules: 
Concerto  G  minor. 

Haydn.    Maas.  No.  I. 

Joachim.  aEleglac  Orerture ; 
Theme  and  Variations  tar  Vio- 
lin and  Orchestra. 

Kiel.  •BoQulem. 

Leo.   •Dixit  Dumlnus. 

MaiidBlssohn.  Selcetloii  from  Eli 
Jabi.Hsfflo  .to    AotlaoMi 


Hnste  to  Oedipus;  Paalm 
XLII.  Psalm  CXV;  *Td  the 
Sons  of  Art ' :  Lauda  Slon ; 
Violin  Concerto ;  Walporgta 
Night:  St. Paul. 

Motart.  Jupiter  Symphony :  Re- 
quiem; Msaa,  No.  I;  Mass, 
No.  XII ;  •Minuets  for  S  Vio- 
lins and  Violoncello. 

Palestrlna.  Hodie  Christus;  Se- 
lection. Misaa  Papae  Marcelli. 

Party.  C.  U.  H.  Scenes  from  Pro- 
metheus Unbound ;  •Sym- 
phony in  F;  PF.  Trio  In  E  ml.( 
PP.  Quart«t  in  A  minor. 

Pureell.    Torkshire  Feaat  Sonc. 

Romberg.   Lay  of  the  Bell. 

Bchumatin.  Andante  and  Varia- 
tions, op.  46 ;  •PF.  Concerto, 
op.  M;  Adagio  and  Allegro, 
op.  70;  ffFest  OuTerture.  op. 
18B;  Paradtue  and  the  F«rl: 
•Faust  (Part  III);  The  Ptt« 
grimage  of  the  Rom. 

Spohr.  Selection  from  The  Last 
Judgment ;  Selection  from 
Calvary: '  God  Thou  art  great.' 

Stan'ord.  sl^ianoforte  CoiMerto ; 
•Trio.  Piano  and  Strings ;  ffRe- 
nurreetlon  Hymn ;  vSonata. 
Piano  and  Violin;  •Paalm 
xlrl  :  •Elegiac  Symphony; 
*  Awake,  my  heut.' 

Stcggall.   •FeatlvaL  Anthem. 

Stewart.   eEcho  and  the  Lovers. 

Volkmann.  •Serenade  for  Strings, 
op.  08. 

Wagner.  Finale,  Act  I  of  Tann-* 
hSuser:  Marth  and  nhorin, 
Do. :  Kaiaer-Marsch ;  Prelude 
tu  Die  Melstersingw ;  Sl«v« 
f^ied-ld>ll. 

WalmlAley.  •Trio,  *Tlw  Mer- 
maids'; •Duet-CoDoertantsw 
Oboe  and  Fluta. 


[W;B3.3 
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II.  Oxford^ — ^At  the  clnse  of  tlie  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  Oxford  oonoerts 
were  [irobably  superior  to  any  in  England  outftide 
London.  A  perfomanoe  was  given  onoe  a  week 
in  Tenn-tinie,  and  tike  programmes  in  the  Bod- 
leian show  that  at  least  one  symphony  or  oonoerto 
was  played  at  each.  But  the  old  Oxford  Musical 
Society  disappeared,  and  the  sodetiee  now  existing 
•re  of  comparatively  recent  date.  There  has  been 
no  Choral  Society  on  a  larg^e  scale  confined  to 
members  of  the  University  sinee  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  *  Manneiigesangverein  *  some  seven 
years  ago ;  but  there  are  two  important  societies 
largely  attended  by  members  of  the  UniverBity, 
the  Oxford  Choral  Society  and  the  Oxford  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  The  former  was  founded  in 
i8 19,  but  in  its  present  shape  may  be  said  te  date 
from  1869,  when  the  late  Mr.  Allchin,  Mus.  B., 
St.  John's,  became  conductor,  a  poet  which  ke 
held  till  the  end  of  t88i.  Under  his  direction 
the  Society  became  exceedingly  prosperous,  and 
the  following  works,  besides  the  usual  repertoire 
of  Choral  Societies,  were  performed : — *  Israel  in 
Egypt/  the  '  Keformation  Symphony,'  Schu- 
mann's *  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rove,*  and  Wagner*s 
'Siegfried-Idyll.*  The  fallowing  English  com- 
positions were  performed  by  it  in  Oxford  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  brought  out: — Baraett's 
'Ancient  Mariner,'  Macfairen's  *St.  John  the 
Baptist'  and  'Joseph,*  Stainer*s  'Daughter  of 
Jairus,'  and  Sullivan's  'Martyr  of  Antiooh.' 
Mr.  Allchin  was  succeeded  as  conductor  by  Mr. 
Walter  Parratt,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Magdalen, 
and  on  his  departure  from  Oxford  in  188a,  Mr. 
C.  H.  lioyd,  M.A.,  Mus.  B.,  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  assumed  the  bftton.  Amongst  the  most 
notable  woriu  given  under  their  direction  may 
be  mentioned  Sohubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
Gounod's  'Redemption,'  and  Parry's  'Prometheus 
Unbound.'  The  president  of  the  Society  is  Dr. 
Stainer,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Phil* 
harmonic  Society  in  1865.  He,  however,  con- 
dticted  only  one  concert,  and  in  October  1866 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  organist  of  New  College, 
Mus.  B.  (1873),  and  organist  of  the  University 
(1872).  accepted  the  post  of  conductor,  which  he 
has  held  ever  since.  The  compositions  performed 
under  his  direction  indude  the  following : — Bach's 
'God's  time  is  the  best,'  Beethoven's  £b  Con- 
oerto  and  Choral  Fantasia,  Cherubini's  Requiem 
in  C  minor,  Schubert's  *  Scoig  of  Miriam,'  Spohr's 
'  Fall  of  Babylon,*  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,'  Bennett's  *  Woman  of  Samaria,'  Benedict's 
•  St.  Peter.'  and  Ouseley's  '  Hagar.' 

The  attempt  to  establish  Symphony  Concerts 
in  Oxford  has  so  far  proved  a  uulure,  but  the 
Orchestral  Association,  which  meets  weekly  under 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd's  direction,  boasts  about  fifty 
members,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. Chamber  music  owns  two  strictly  academic 
aMSociations.  The  older  of  these,  the  University 
Musical  Club,  originated  in  the  gatherings  of 
some  musical  friends  in  the  rooms  of  the  present 
Chomgus  of  the  University,  Dr.  Hubert  Parnr, 
during  his  undergraduate  days.  After  him,  yCt, 
C  H.  Lloyd,  then  »  Scholar  of  what  Is  now 
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Hertford  College,  took  up  the  meetings,  and  in 
1 87 1  thev  developed  into  a  public  institution. 
The  numoer  of  members  rose  rapidly,  reaching 
as  high  as  138  in  1880.  In  the  following  year 
the  Club,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Harvey,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen,  celebrated 
its  tenth  year  by  a  great  rittnion  of  past  and 
present  members.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
tendency  of  the  Club  has  been  to  give  good  per- 
fbrmancesof chamber  musioby  professionfd  players, 
and  it  occuned  to  some,  including  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  esta- 
blish an  association  for  the  development  of  ama- 
teur pUying.  The  scheme  was  floated  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  and  the  'University  Musical 
Union  *  met  with  a  success  far  exceeding  its  pro- 
moters' hopes.  Over  a  hundred  members  were 
speedily  enrolled,  and  regular  professional  instruo- 
tion  in  quartet-playing,  etc.,  has  been  provided 
every  week,  so  that  any  amateur  player  who  will 
work  may,  during  residence,  make  himself  conver- 
sant with  a  large  amount  of  chamber  music. 

Ko  aooount  of  University  music  in  Oxford  can 
be  considered  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
College  concerts.  The  first  college  that  ventured 
on  the  experiment  of  replacing  a  miscellaneous 
programme  of  part-songs,  etc.,  with  a  complete 
cantata  was  Queen's.  In  1873  Bennett's  'May 
Queen'  was  given  in  the  College  Hall,  with  a 
band,  and  since  then  the  following  works  have 
been  performed  with  orchestra : — Bamett's  'An- 
cient Mariner,'  Bennett's  *Ajax'  music;  Mao- 
fibiren's  'May  Day,'  and  'Outward  Bound,'  Gade's 
'Crusaders,'  Mendelssohn's  'Walpui^s  Nacht,' 
Handel's  'Ads  and  Galatea,'  Gadsby's  ' Lord  of 
the  Isles,*  Schumann's  'Luck  of  Edenhall,'  Alice 
Ifary  Smith's  '  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,' 
and  '  Song  of  the  Little  Baltung.'  Haydn's  Sur- 
prise Symphony,  Mozart's  Eb  Symphony,  and 
Bennett's  F  minor  Concerto.  For  its  1885  con- 
cert the  Society  has  commissioned  its  conductor. 
Dr.  Iliffe,  organist  of  St.  John's  College,  to  com- 
pose a  new  work,  which  will  be  called  '  Lara.' 
For  some  years  Queen's  College  stood  alone  in 
the  high  standard  of  its  programmes,  but  of  late 
its  example  has  been  extensively  followed,  and 
the  following  complete  works  were  given  in  the 
Summer  Term  of  1 884.  Gade's  'Comala '  at  Wor- 
cester, and  bis  'Psyche'  (with  small  band)  at 
Keble ;  Bamett's  'Ancient  Mariner'  at  New,  and 
his  'Paradise  and  the  Peri'  (with  band)  at  Mor- 
ton ;  and  Macfitrren's  'May  Day'  at  Exeter. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  in  Oxford  every  year  four 
concerts  of  the  highest  class,  two  given  by  the 
Philharmonic,  and  two  by  the  Choral ;  we  have 
two  concerts  of  chamber  music  every  week  in 
each  Term;  any  instrumental  player  has  a  weekly 
chance  of  practising  both  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  and  at  least  six  colleges  may  be  depended 
on  to  perform  a  cantata  of  considerable  dimennont 
every  vear.  The  following  works  will  be  heard 
in  Oxford  with  orchestra  during  the  eariypart  of 
1885:— Beethoven's  'Mount  of  Olives,'  Stainer*B 
'St.  Mary  Magdalen,*  Moiart*s*  Twelfth  Mass'(so 
I  called),  Mendelsiiohn's  114th  Psalm  and  Before 
I  mation  Symphony,  Spohr's  '  Christian*!  Pimyer, 
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lioyd's  'Hero  and  Leander/  Handera  'Alex- 
ander's Feast*  and  'Acis  and  GraUtea»'  Goring 
Thomas's  'Sun  Worahippers,'  M«okenzie*s  'Bride/ 
Gade*B  '  Erl  King's  Daughter/  and  lUffe's '  Lara.' 
There  will  also  be  performances  of  three  other 
works,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  (Nov.  1^84) 
settled.  [J.H.M.] 

in.  Edinbuboh.— The  germ  of  the  first  stu- 
dents' mosical  soeiety  established  in  Scotland  is 
traceable  to  a  '  University  Amateur  Concert '  of 
February  1867,  'giren  by  the  Committee  of  Edin- 
burgh Univendty  Athletic  Club,  the  performers 
consisting  of  members  of  the  University,  asfdsted 
by  the  Professor  of  Music,  by  amateurs  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  by  members  of  8t.  Ce- 
cilia Instrumental  Society.'  The  following  winter 
the  Asflociation  was  organised,  and  in  1868, 
i^,and  1870  concerts  were  held.  An  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  for  elementary  instmo- 
tion  to  members  deficient  in  previous  training, 
the  society  was  recognised  ss  a  Univendty  insti- 
tution by  an  annual  grant  of  £10  from  the 
Senatns.  But  its  numerical  strength  was  wealc, 
and  at  a  committee  meeting  in  Nov.  1870  it  was 
resolved  *  to  let  the  society,  so  far  as  active  work 
was  concerned,  fidl  into  abeyance  for  the  session 
of  1870-71,  in  consideration  of  the  difificnlty  in 
canying  on  the  work  from  want  of  encounge- 
ment  from  the  students.*  In  the  winter  of  1S71 
the  present  Professor  of  Music,  warmly  supported 
by  some  of  his  colleagues,  was  able  to  get  the 
matter  more  under  his  control,  and  he  was  elected 
president  and  honorary  conductor.  Amongst 
reforms  introduced  were  the  use  of  his  dass- 
room  and  of  a  pianoforte  for  the  praotisings,  and 
the  drawing  up  and  printing  of  a  code  of  rules 
and  list  of  office-bearers.  'The  latter  consists  of 
a  president,  vice-presidents,  including  the  prin- 
cipal and  some  half  dooen  professors,  honorary 
vice-presidents,  a  committee  of  some  ten  stu- 
dents, with  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  with  choirmaster.  Subsequently  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  complied  with  the  request  of  the 
president  that  His  Royal  Highness  should  be- 
come patron. — ^The  main  object  of  the  Society,  as 
stated  in  the  rules,  'is  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  amongst  students  of  the  practical 
'  study  of  choral  music'  After  the  reorganisation 
of  1871  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the 
matter,  and  the  annual  concert  of  187a  evinced 
marked  advance  and  higher  aim.  Besides  a 
stronger  chorus,  a  very  foir  orchestra  of  pro- 
fSsasors  and  amateurs,  with  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
as  leader,  played  Moxart's  G  minor  Symphony, 
tome  overtures,  and  the  accompaniments;  and 
the  president  and  conductor  was  presented  by 
his  society  with  a  silver-mounted  bdUm.  Becent 
years  have  brought  inoroasod  success,  both  as  to 
annual  concerts  and  as  to  numbers,  which  in 
five  years  rose  from  64  to  236,  the  average 
number  being  some  aoo.  The  twelve  concerts 
annually  given  since  187  a  have  been  very  popu- 
lar, and  on  the  whole  well  supported.  Although 
the  annual  subaoription  is  only  5s.,  and  expenses 
are  considerable,  m  1883  the  balance  in  hand 
was  about  £aoo,  snabling  the  aociety  not  only  to 
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present  to  the  Senatus  a  portrait  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  also  to  subscribe  £50  towards  the 
expenses  of  an  extra  concert  given  during  the 
tercentenary  of  the  University  in  1884,  and  a 
large  collection  of  music  for  men's  voices,  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  specially  scored,  for 
much  of  it  has  Men  acquin^  out  of  the  yearly 
balances  in  hand.  A  gratifying  outcome  of  this 
new  feature  in  Scottish  student-life  is  that  each 
of  the  other  Universities  of  Scotland  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Edinburgh — Aberdeen,  St. 
Andrew's,  and  Glasgow,  each  possessing  a  musical 
society  giving  a  very  credita)>le  annual  concert. 
The  formation  of  such  a  student-chorus.  East 
and  West,  North  and  South,  cannot  fall  to  raise 
choral  taste  amongst  the  most  educated  portion 
of  the  male  population  of  Scotland,  and  to  afford, 
as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  opportunity  of 
taking  part  in  rsumt  enjoyable  artistic  recreation. 
And  by  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  value  of 
University  musical  societies  is  that  their  associa- 
tions tend  through  life  to  foster  and' cement  stu- 
dents* regard  for  their  'Alma  Mater.'     [H.S.O.] 

IV.  DuBUir.'TheUni  venity  of  Dublin  Choral 
Society,  like  many  other  similar  Societies,  origin- 
ated with  a  few  lovers  of  music  among  the  students 
of  the  College,  who  met  weekly  in  the  chambers 
of  one  of  their  number  ^  for  the  practice  of  part- 
singing.  They  then  obtiined  permission  to  meet 
in  the  evening  in  the  College  Dining  Hall,  where 
an  audience  of  their  friends  was  occasionally 
assembled.  These  proceedings  excited  consider- 
able interest,  and  in  November  1 837  the  Society 
was  formally  founded  as  the  *  University  Chond 
Society,'  a  title  to  which  the  words  *  of  Dublin  * 
were  afterwards  added,  when  the  rights  of  mem- 
bership were  extended  to  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.    [See  Tbihttt  Collbgb,  DDBLnr.l 

In  1837  the  amount  of  printed  music  available 
for  the  use  of  a  vocal  association  was  smaU.  The 
cheap  editions  of  Oratorios,  Masses,  and  Cantatas 
were  not  commenced  until  nine  years  later,  and 
it  was  not  until  184a  that  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Hullah^s  Part  Music  supplied  choral  socie- 
ties with  compositions  by  the  best  masters. 
The  Society  therefore  for  some  time  confined  its 
studies  to  some  of  Handel's  best-known  works, 
such  as  'Messiah,'  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  'Judas 
MaccabsBus,'  'Jephthah,'  'Samson,'  'Acis  and 
Galatea,'  and  '  Alexander's  Feast,'  Haydn's 
'  Creation  *  and  '  Seasons,'  Romberg's  'Lay  of  the 
Bell,'  and  the  music  to  *  MaclMth '  imd  the 
'Tempest.'  In  1845,  however,  an  important 
advance  was  made  by  the  performance,  on  May  35, 
of  Mendelssohn's  music  to  'Antigone,*  which 
had  been  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
the  preceding  January,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward tiie  Society  has  been  remarkable  for  bring- 
ing before  its  members  and  friends  every  wo^ 
of  merit  within  its  powers  of  performance. 

The  following  list  shows  the  larger  works 
(many  of  them  frequently  repeated)  which,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  above^  have  been 
perfonned  at  the  Society's  concerts  :-* 


1  Mr.  Hm«ii1«  H.  Q.  Mm  DoandU 
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0»di.  Fuiloa  CBt.  John) ;  Jfar 

nlileat. 
Half*.    Mueppft. 
<Peetb<nren.    Hais  in  0 ;  lloont  of 

OIItm  :  Ruins  or  Athens ;  King 

Stephen. 
CAriislmi.   JooAh. 
Cherabini.   Requiem  Mi 
Gosta.    111. 
Cowen.   The  Oonalr. 
asde.   The  Erl-King'a  Danghter ; 

Sprlns'i    Menace ;     Fiyehe; 

The  Gruaaden. 
Oftdsby.   The  Lord  of  the  Iilei : 

Alice  Brand. 
Gollmlek.  The  Heir  of  Llnne. 
Bandel.    Saul ;  Joshua ;  Esther ; 

Tlieodora;  The  Dettlngen  Te 

Deum. 
'titller.   Lorelei. 


KacfiUTBii.  The  Sleeper  Awak- 
ened :  John  the  Baptist. 

Mendelssohn.  St  Paul;  Lauda 
Blon :  Athalle;  Chrletus :  The 
FlrstWalporgie-Nichti  Lor*-- 
ley. 

Monk.   The  Bard. 

Moiart.   Requiem. 

Botslnl.   Subat  Mater. 

Smart.   The  Bride  of  Dankemn. 

Bpohr.  Last  Judgment ;  Psalm  M. 

Stewart.  A  Winter  Night's  Wake ; 
The  Ere  of  St  John  (both 
written  for  the  Socletj). 

Sullivan.  Martyr  of  Anttoch :  Ta 
Deum ;  On  Shore  and  Sea. 

Van  Bree.    St.  Cecilia's  Daj. 

Verdi.   Requiem  Mam. 

Weber.  Jubilee  CanUta :  Mnsle 
in  Predosa ;  Llebe  uud  Natur. 


Several  large  selectioiiB  from  operas  containing 
a  choral  element  have  been  given,  as  Mozart^s 
*  Idomeneo/  *  Zauberflote,'  and  '  Don  Giovanni '; 
Weber  s  '  Der  Freischtttz '  and  'Oberon/  etc. 

For  many  years  the  old-fashioned  regulations 
compelled  the  Society  to  employ  only  the  chor- 
isters of  the  Cathedral  for  the  treble  parts  in 
the  choruSi  and  on  occasions  where  boys*  voices 
were  inadequate,  to  give  its  concerts  outside  the 
college  walls;  but  in  1870  permission  was  granted 
to  admit  ladies  as  associates,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  taken  part  in  the  concerts  of 
the  Society. 

About  the  year  1839  the  Church  Music  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Rambaut  was  conductor,  was 
founded  in  Trinity  College.  It  appears  to  have 
restricted  itself  to  the  practice  of  psalmody,  and 
to  have  had  but  a  brief  existence.  [G.A.C.] 

UPHAM,  J.  Baxter,  M.D.,  a  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.,  where  he  has  for  long  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city.  He  was  for  nearly  thirty  consecutive 
years  (1855-1884)  president  of  the  Music  Hall 
Association,  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
personal  exertions  that  the  great  organ,  built  by 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  was  procured  for  the 
hall.  Before  concluding  the  contract  for  the 
organ.  Dr.  Upham  consulted  the  most  notable 
builders  in  Europe,  as  well  as  with  organists  and 
scientific  authorities,  and  personally  inspected 
the  most  famous  oi^ans  in  the  Old  World,  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  instrument  that  should 
be  in  all  respects  a  masterpiece.^  For  10  years 
(i860  to  1870)  Dr.  Upham  was  president  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  prepare  and  deliver  the  historical  sketch  of 
the  society  at  its  bicentenary  festival  in  May, 
1865,  For  15  years  (1857-1872)  he  officiated 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Music  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  through  his 
active  supervision  the  system  of  music-training 
in  Boston  acquired  much  of  its  thoroughness. 
[See  United  States.]  [F.H  J.] 

,  UPRIGHT  GRAND  PIANO.  A  transpo- 
^tion  of  the  ordinary  long  grand  piano  to  a 
vertical  position,  so  that  it  might  stand  against 
9k  wall.  The  upright  piano  was  derived  from  the 
upright  harpsichord,  and  like  it,  its  introduction 
was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  horizontal 

1  T%e  organ  was  sold  and  taken  down  In  the  summer  of  IRM,  and 
stored  awaitlnc  the  erection  of  a  new  oonoert  hall,  for  which  It  waa 
bought. 
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Instrument.  The  upright  harpsichord  (Fr.  Cfar&- 
cin  Vertical)  is  figured  in  Virdung's  *Musica 
getutscht,'  etc.,  a.d.  151  i, as  the  *  Claviciterium/ 
but,  like  all  Virdung's  woodcuts  of  keyboard 
instruments,  is  reversed,  the  treble  being  at  the 
wrong  end.  He  does  not  figure  or  describe  the 
Arpidiordium,  but  we  know  that  the  long  horizon- 
tal instrument  was  in  use  at  that  time,  and  oon- 
strucUve  futures  are  in  fietvour  of  its  priority. 
Upright  harpsichords  are  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  One  decorated  with  paintings  was  shown 
in  the  special  Loan  Exhibition  of  ancient  Musical 
Instruments  at  South  Kensington  in  1872,  con- 
tributed by  M.  Laconi  of  Paris.  Another,  in 
a  fine  Renaissance  outer  case,  was  seen  in  1883 
at  Christie's,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  sale.  The  museums  of  the  Conser- 
valoire  at  Brussels,  and  of  Signer  Kraus,  Florence, 
contain  specimens.  There  is  also  an  upright 
grand  piano  at  Brussels,  the  oldest  yet  met  with. 
It  was  made  by  Frederici  of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  in 
1745.  This  was  the  very  time  when  Silbermann 
was  successfully  reproducing  the  Florentine  Oris- 
tofori's  pianofortes  at  Dresden,  which  were  hori- 
zontal  grand  pianos.  [See  Pianoforte;  Cbis- 
TOFOBi ;  and  Silbermanit.]  Frederici,  however, 
made  no  use  of  Cristofori's  action.  Neither  did 
he  avail  himself  of  a  model  of  Schroeter*s,  said 
to  be  at  that  time  known  in  Saxony.  M.  Victor 
MahiUon,  who  discovered  the  Frederici  instru- 
ment and  transferred  it  to  the  Museum  he  so 
ably  directs,  derives  the  action  from  the  Ger- 
man striking  clocks,  and  with  good  reasons. 
Frederici  is  also  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  square  piano,  an  adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 
The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  grand  piano 
in  Messrs.  Broadwoods'  books  occurs  in  1789, 
when  one  *  in  a  cabinett  case  *  was  sold.  It  was, 
however,  by  another  maker.  The  first  upright 
grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this  firm  waa 
to  the  same  customer,  in  1 799.  Some  years  be* 
fore,  in  1795,  William  Stodart  had  patented  an 
upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a  new  mechanism, 
in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  He  gained  a  con* 
siderable  reputation  by,  and  sale  for,  this  in- 
strument. Hawkinses  invention  in  1800  of  the 
modem  upright  piano  descending  to  the  floor, 
carried  on,  modified,  and  improved  by  Southwell, 
Womum,  the  Broadwoods  and  others,  in  a  few 
years  superseded  the  cumbrous  vertical  grand 
piano.  [A.J.BL] 

URBANI.     [See  VALBJrmn.] 

URHAN,  Chretien,  born  Feb.  16,  1790,  at 
Montjoie,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  the  son  of 
a  vic^inist.  He  early  showed  great  taste  for 
music,  and  while  still  untaught  began  to  compose 
for  his  two  favourite  instruments,  the  violin  and 
piano.  The  Empress  Josephine  happening  to  hear 
him  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  so  struck  with  hit 
precocious  talent  that  she  brought  him  to  Paris, 
and  specially  recommended  him  to  Lesueur* 
The  composer  of  *  Les  Bardes  *  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  both  with  the  publia 
and  the  Courts  and  his  countenance  was  of  as 
much  service  to  Urban  as  his  lessons  in  oompo* 
,  gition..  .  Urhan  entered  the.  orchestra  of  the 
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Op^r»  in  1816,  was  promoted  fint  to  *  plaoe 
among  the  first  violinB,  and  finally,  on  Baillot*B 
retirement  (x 83 1 ),  to  that  of  fint  violin-solo.  As 
a  conoert-pbiyer  he  made  his  mark  as  one  of  the 
foremost  violinists  of  the  day  with  Mayseder^s 
brilliant  compositionSi  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  in  Paris.  He  was  firequently  heard  at 
the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  originators,  and  where  his  perform- 
ances on  the  viola  and  the  viol  d*amour  excited 
great  attention.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  memoi*able  evenings  for  chamber- 
music  founded  by  Baillot,  and  of  F^tis*B  Concerts 
historiques.  tJrhan  had  studied  all  instruments 
played  with  the  bow,  and  could  play  the  violin 
with  four  strings,  the  five-  and  four-stiinged  viola, 
and  the  viol  d'amour,  in  each  case  preserving  the 
characteristic  quality  of  tone.  He  had  a  par- 
ticular method  of  tuning,  by  which  he  produced 
varied  and  striking  effects  of  tone.  Charmed  with 
his  talent  and  originality,  and  anxious  to  turn 
to  account  his  power  of  bowing  and  knowledge 
of  effect,  Meyerbeer  wrote  for  him  the  famous 
viol  d*amour  solo  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
tenor  air  in  the  ist  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.* 

Short  in  stature,  and  with  no  personal  attrao- 
tions,  Urban  dressed  like  a  clergyman,  and  was 
lookeid  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  an  eccen- 
tric ;  bat  his  religion  was  untainted  by  bigotry, 
and  he  was  kind  and  charitable.  He  pushed  his 
asceticism  so  far  as  to  take  but  one  meal  a  day, 
often  of  bread  and  radishes;  and  during  the 
30  years  he  sat  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra, 
either  from  religious  scruples,  or  fear  of  being 
shocked  at  the  attitudes  of  the  ballerine,  he 
never  once  glanced  at  the  stage.  As  a  com- 
poser he  aimed  at  combining  new  forms  with 
simplicity  of  ideas.  He  left  .a  string  quartets; 
a  quintets  for  3  violas,  cello,  double-bass,  and 
drums  ad  lib. ;  PF.  pieces  for  a  and  4  hands ; 
and  melodies  for  i  and  a  voices,  including  a 
romance  on  two  notes  only,  all  published  by 
Richault,  and  now  almost  unprocurable.  Urban 
styled  all  his  music  '  romantic'  He  died  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness  at  Belleville  (Paris), 
Nov.  2,  1845.  Urban  was  godfather  to  Jules 
Stockhausen  the  singer.  [6.C.] 

URIO,  FBAM0K80O  Aktonio,  »  Milanese 
oomposer  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  The 
title  of  his  first  ^  published  work,  of  which  there 
is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  lioeo  Musicale 
of  Bologna,  is  as  follows : — 

Hotetti  di  Concerto  a  due,  tre  e  quattro  voei,  con  vio- 
UnL  e  Mnsa.  Opera  prima.  Ckmpotti  e  Dedicati  all* 
XlmineiitiMiino  e  KArarendinimo  Ptencipe  11  niffaar  Car- 
dijuJe  Pietxo  Ottoboni  ...  da  Frftnceflo*  Antonio  Urio  da 
Milano  Minora  Gonyentuale,  Maeatro  di  Gappella  neir 
Ipsigiie  Basilica  de*  Saoti  Dodici  Apostoli  di  Boma.  In 
Boma  KOGXC  nella  Stamperia  di  Gio.  Giaoomo  Komarak, 
Boemo,  eto. 

Between  this  date  and  that  of  his  second  work 
—also  contained  in  the  same  Library — he  had 
migrated  from  Borne  to  Venice,  and  was  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  the  Fran. 

1  IuBliid0bCedtortliliCiet.imknownto74tlt.totlMkliidiNMor 
th*  Canril«r«  CaitollMil.  Olitaf  Llknrtaa  to  tte  BIMlotMa  dalla  R. 
Uakraaiu,  ftt  BokicDa. 
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Salmi  coBcertati  a'  tr^  Toci  cob  Yiollni  k  beneplaoito 
del  Padre  Fnmceflco  Antonio  Urio  Maestro  di  Cappella 
nella  Ghiesa  dei  Frari  di  Venetla.  Opera  Seoonda  dedi- 
oata  air  EcoellenjEa  del  aiffnor  Bon  Filippo  Antonio 
Spinola  Golonna,  Bitoa  del  Teste,  Gentllnoomo  della 
(«mera  di  6.  M.  Gattolica,  sno  Generale  della  GaTalleila 
nello  Stato  di  Milano,  e  Caitellano  del  Castel  Nuoyo  di 
Napoli,  eta   In  Bologna  per  Martino  Silvani  1607,  eto. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin,  in  his  Supplement  to  F^tis*s 
Bios^raphie,  states  that  Urio  wrote  a  Cantata  di 
camera  (1696),  and  two  oratorios,  'Sansone* 
(1701)  and  *Maddalena  oonvertita*  (1706)  for 
Ferdinand  de'  Medicis,  Prince  of  Tuscany ;  but 
neither  the  authority  for  the  statement  nor  the 
place  where  the  worlcs  are  to  be  found  can  now 
be  ascertained.  A  'Tantnm  ergo'  for  soprano 
solo  and  figured  bass  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  No.  1744. 
Urio*s  most  important  known  work,  however,  is 
a  Te  Deum  for  voices  and  orchestra,  which  owes 
its  interest  to  us,  not  only  for  its  own  merits, 
which  are  considerable,  but  because  Handel  used 
it  ^largely,'  taking,  as  his  custom  was,  themes 
and  passages  from  it,  principally  for  bis  Det- 
tingen  Te  Deum  ( 10  numbers),  and  also  for  *  Saul ' 
(6  numbers),  'Inrael  in  Egypt'  (I  ditto),  and 
•L' Allegro'  (i  ditto). 

Of  this  work  three  MSS.  are  known  to  be 
in  existence,  (i)  In  the  Library  of  the  B;oyal 
College  of  Music,  which  is  inscribed  'John 
Stafford  Smith,  a.d.  1780.  Te  Deum  by  Urio 
— a  Jesuit  of  Bologna.  Apud  168a.*  Over  the 
Score:  *Te  Deum.  Urio.  Con  due  Trombe, 
due  Oboe,  Yioh'ni  &  due  Viole  obligati  &  Fagotto 
a  5  Voci,'  (2)  In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MSS.  31,478),  'Te  Deum  Laudamus  con  due 
Trombe,  due  Oboe  et  Yiolini,  et  due*  Yiole  obli- 
gati. Del  Padre  Fraflco  Uria  (sto)  Bolog^ese.' 
This  title  is  followed  by  a  note  in  ink,  appa- 
rently in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bever, 
Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and  a  collector  of 
music  in  the  last  century : 

This  oarfOQS  score  was  transcribed  from  an  ItaUsa 
Copy  in  itke  (Collection  of  Dr.  Samnel  Howard,  Mns.  D^ 
organist  of  8t  Bride's  and  St.  Clement's  Danes.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Handel,  who  has  borrowed  from 
hence  MTerai  Verses  in  the  Deitingen  Te  Denm,  as  well 
as  some  other  passages  in  the  Oratorio  of  8aul.    T.  B. 

This  copy  was  written  by  John  Anderson,  a  Ghorister 
of  St.  PauU  178L    Pri.  II.  ia.  Od. 

Above  this  in  pencil,  in  another  hand : 

In  the  cony  purchased  by  J.  W.  Galloott  at  the  sale 
of  Warren  Uorne,  the  date  is  put  at  ICtfl. « 


(5)  The  copy  just  mentioned  as  having  been  sold 
at  Warren  Homers  sale  came  into  the  possession 
of  M.  Schoelcher  (as  state<l  in  a  note  by  Joseph 
Warren  on  the  fly-leaf  of  No.  3),  and  is  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.  It  is 
an  oblong  quarto,  with  no  title-page,  but  bearing 
above  the  top  line  of  the  score  on  page  I,  '  Te 
Deum,  Urio,  1660.'  The  following  notes  are 
written  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  volume.* 

*  rint  poblldr  aaontloned  bgr  Crotch  In  his  LMtnras  (ms  the  list. 
|k  1S2.  note),  and  than  bj  V.  Nuvello  (Preface  to  Puroell.  p^  9). 

*  In  Um  ii«ore  Itssif  th«M  are  fWen  as  '  Vloletta '  On  alto  elaf)  and 
*  Vtoletta  tmioT" '  (in  t«uor  elaf). 

*  Mora  aoenrately  IflOO. 

*  I  owe  these  notes  to  the  kindness  of  asjr  flrtaad  K.  O.  Ctaoaqoct, 
fesepar  of  tba  M «e<a  of  the  (Tonserratolva 
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(Pagel«]  Edm:T:  Warren  Honi«.        8.13L6L 


N.B.'-'Mr.  Handel  was  much  indebted  to  tb!s  anthor, 
ae  plainly  appean  by  his  Deitingen  Te  Deum,  likewise  a 
Duett  in  Jnllns  Cnsar,  and  a  moTement  in  Saul  for 
OaxiUona,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

J.  W.  Calloott,  May  16, 1797. 

Yineent  Norello.    ICay  day,  1830. 
09  Dean  Street,  Boho  Sqaare. 

Then  was  another  copy  of  this  extremely  rare  and 
carious  Composition  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Bartleman, 
at  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Oreatorex.  At 
the  sale  of  the  musical  Library  of  Mr.  Greatorex  the 
MS.  was  bought  by  Charles  Hatohett,  Eeo.,  9  Belle  Vne 
House,  Chelsea,  In  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

y.  Novello,  1S32. 

This  copy  wa«  Undly  giren  to  me  by  Mrs.  Stokes  on 
the  death  of  my  belored  fHoid  Charles  Stokes  in  April 
1839.    y.N. 


[Page  2.1  Handel  has  borrowed 
Deum  as  wey  arise : 

Welcome,  mighty  King 

The  Youth  inspired 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war 

All  the  Earth 

To  Thee  Cherubin 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost 

To  Thee  all  angels 

Our  fainting  couraga 

Battle  Symphony 

Thou  didst  open 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand 

O  fatal  consequence  of  rage 

O  Lord,  in  Thee 

We  praise  Thee 

And  we  worship 

Day  by  Day 

Sweet  bird 

Betriere  the  Hebrew  name 


these  from  TTrio's  Te 

Saul. 

do. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

Te  Denm. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Saul. 

do. 

TeDeum. 

do. 

Saul. 

TeDeum. 

do. 

do. 


AU< 
Sa 


do. 


egro. 
kul. 


I  beliere  that  this  cuiions  list  is  In  the  handwriting 
ofBartleman.1 

The  'Italian  copy,*  which  was  first  Handers 
and  then  Dr.  Howard's,  if  not  that  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (which  is  certainly  in  an  Italian 
hand),  has  vanished  for  the  present. 

The  Te  Deum  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Chrysander  (from  what  original  the  writer  does 
not  know),  as  No.  5  of  his  'Denkmaler*  of 
Handel  (Beigedorf,  1871).  It  has  been  exam- 
ined chiefly  in  its  connexion  with  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum  by  Mr.  £.  Prout,  in  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  for  Not.  1871,  and  we  recom- 
mend every  student  to  read  the  yeiy  interesting 
analysis  there  given.  [G.] 

URQUHART,  Thovas,  an  early  London 
violin-maker,  who  worked  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  dates  on  his  violins  are  chiefly  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  The  model  superficially 
resembles  Gaspar  di  Salo;  it  is  high,  straight, 
and  flat  in  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  has  a 
rigid  and  antique  appearance.  The  comers  have 
but  little  prominence.  The  soundholes  are  *  set 
straight,'  and  terminate  boldly  in  circles,  the 
inner  members  being  so  fiir  carried  on  and  in- 
troverted that  the  straight  cut  in  each  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  fiddle.  This  is  Urquhart's 
distinctive  characteristio.  The  puifling  is  narrow, 
coarse,  and  placed  veiy  near  the  edge.  The 
violins  are  found  of  two  sizes ;  those  of  iSie  larger 
size  would  be  very  useful  chamber  instruments 
but  for  the  height  of  the  model,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  unmanagteble.    The  vamish^  of 


>  Thif  notfl  sppcsn  to  bs  la  enw,  Sf 
|BSI  baton  sf  Moi  a  dMlDOt  one  flrom  this. 


excellent  quality  (*  equal  to  that  on  many  Italian 
instruments,'  says  Mr.  Hart),  is  sometimes  yel« 
lowish  brown,  sometimes  red.  [E.J.P.] 

USE.  A  term  traditionally  applied  to  the 
usage  of  particular  Dioceses,  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions of  detail  in  certain  Plain  Chaunt  Melodies 
sung  in  the  Service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
more  especially  in  those  of  the  Psalm -Tones. 
*  Heretofore,'  says  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  'there  hath  been  great  diver- 
sity in  saying  and  singing  in  Churches  within 
this  Realm,  some  following  SalUbury  Use,  some 
Hereford  Use,  and  some  the  Use  of  Bangor ,  some 
of  York,  some  of  Lincoln* 

The  Roman  Use  is  the  only  one  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  direct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. In  France,  the  most  important  varieties 
of  Use  are  those  observed  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Paris,  Rouen,  Reims,  and  Dijon ;  all  of  which 
exhibit  peculiarities,  which,  more  or  less  directly 
traceable  to  the  prevalence  of  Maohiootaob  [vol. 
ii.  p.  1 86  5]  in  the  Middle  Ages,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  fascinating  forms  of  corruption.  The 
chief  Use,  in  Flanders,  is  that  of  Mechlin ;  in 
Germany,  that  of  Aachen.  In  England,  not* 
withstanding  the  number  of  those  already  men* 
tioned,  the  only  Use  of  any  great  historical 
importance  is  that  of  Salisbury,  or  as  it  is  ubually 
styled,  Sarum,  which  exhibits  some  remarkable 
points  of  coincidence  with  the  Dominican  Use,  as 
practised  in  the  present  day;  as,  for  instance, 
m  the  splendid  Mixolydian  Melody  to  the  Hymn 
'Sanctorum  mentis' — printed  in  the  Rev.  T. 
Helmore's  '  Hymnal  Noted' — which  differs  from 
the  Dominican  version  of  the  Hymn  for  Matins 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  only  just  enough 
to  render  the  collation  of  the  two  readings  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  Sarum  Use  is,  on  the 
whole,  an  exceptionally  pure  one :  but,  unhappily, 
it  exclades  many  very  fine  Melodies  well-known 
on  the  Continent,  notably  the  beautiful  Hypo- 
mixolydian  Tune  to  '  Iste  Confessor.*    [W.S.R.] 

UTRECHT.  The  Collegium  Musicum  Ul- 
trajectinum^  or  Stads-Concert,  is  the  second  oldest 
musical  society  in  the  Netherlands,  if  not  in 
Europe.  It  was  founded  on  Jan.  i,  1631,  forty 
years  after  the  St.  Caedlia  Concert  of  Amheim,  a 
society  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  Utrecht 
Collegium  originally  consisted  of  eleven  ama- 
teurs belonging  to  we  best  families  of  the  town, 
who  met  tt^fether  every  Saturday  evening  for  the 
practioe  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musio.  In 
course  of  time  professional  musicians  were  en* 
gaged  to  perform,  and  in  1731  friends  of  the 
members  and  pupils  of  the  professionals  were 
admitted.  In  1706  the  society  first  gave  publio 
ooncerts;  since  1830  these  have  been  under  the 
leadership  of  a  conductor  paid  by  the  town.  At 
the  present  day  the  orchestra  oonsists  of  over 
forty  members,  mostly  musicians  resident  in 
Utrecht,  but  including  a  few  artists  from  Am- 
sterdam and  amateurs.  Ten  concerts  are  given 
by  the  society  every  winter,  each  programme  be- 
ing repeated  at  two  performances,  to  the  first  of 
which  only  gentlemen  are  admitted:  the  oor- 
responding  '  Dames-Conoert '  takes  place  a  week 
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later.  By  a  mutual  arrangement  with  the  siifii- 
lar  aocieties  at  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotter- 
dam and  Arnheiro,  no  concerts  take  place  on  the 
same  evenings  in  any  of  these  towns,  so  that  the 
soloists — generally  one  vocalist  and  one  instru- 
mentalist— appear  alternately  at  concerts  in  the 
differoit  places.  The  concerts  are  given  in  the 
Grebonw  voor  Eunsten  en  Wesenschappen ;  the 
average  attendance  is  from  600  to  800.  In  188 1 
the  monbers  of  the  society  numbered  over  aoo, 
so  that  the  subscriptions  afibrd  a  tolerably  certain 
income.  The  present  director  is  Mr.  Richard 
Hoi,  who  has  filled  the  place  since  i86a.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  its  history  was  written  by  Mr. 
van  Reimsdijk.  His  work  is  entitled  'Het  Stads- 
Muziekcollegie  te  Utrecht  (Collegium  Musicum 
TTltrajectinum)  1631-1881.  Eene  bijdrage  tot 
de  geechiedenis  des  Toonkunst  in  Kederland* 
(Utrecht  1881).  [W.B.S.] 

UT.  RE,  MI  (Modem  Ital.  Do,  re,  mi).  The 
three  first  syllables  of  the  '  Guidonian  system  of 
Solmisation.*^ 

Whether  Guide  d'Arezzo  did,  or  did  not,  in- 
vent the  system  which,  for  more  than  eight 
centuries,  has  borne  his  name,  is  a  question  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  A  critical 
examination  of  the  great  Benedictine's  own 
writings  proves  that  many  of  the  discoveries 
with  which  he  has  been  credited  were  well 
known  to  Musicians,  long  before  his  birth ;  while 
others  were  certainly  not  given  to  the  world 
until  long  ftfter  his  death.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  neither  invented  the  Monochord, 
nor  the  Clavier,  though  tradition  honours  him  as 
the  discoverer  of  both.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
acrree  with  those  who  regard  Mm  as  'a  mythical 
abstract.*  Though  he  writes  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, where  technical  questions  are  concerned,  he 
speaks  of  himself,  and  his  method  of  teaching,  in 
terms  so  naivet  and  familiar,  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  despise  any  additional  light  that  tradition 
may  throw  upon  them*  We  know  that  he  first 
used  the  six  famous  syllables.  Tradition  asserts, 
that,  from  this  small  beginning,  he  developed 
the  whole  method  of  Solmisation  in  seven  Hexsr 
chords,'  and  the  Harmonic  (or  Guidonian)  Hand. 
Let  us  see  how  far  the  tradition  is  supported  by 
known  facts. 

In  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  friend  Brother 
Michael,  about  the  year  1025,  Guido  speaks  of 
the  value,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  of  the  first  six 
hemistichs  of  the  Hymn  for  the  festival  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist, '  Ut  queant  laxis.*  '  If,  there- 
£9re,'  he  says,  *you  would  conmiit  any  sound, 
or  Neuma^  to  memory,  to  the  end  that,  where- 
soever you  may  wish,  in  whatsoever  Melody, 
whether  known  to  you  or  unknown,  it  may 
quickly  present  itself,  so  that  you  may  at  once 
ennntiate  it,  without  any  doubt,  you  must  note 
that  sound,  or  Neuma,  in  the  beginning  of  some 
well-known  Tune.  And  because,  for  the  purpose 
•f  retaining  every  sound  in  the  memory,  after 
this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  have  ready  a 
Melody  which  begins  with  that  same  sound, 
1 109  BoumATioir.  >  See  HiXAOSOKn, 
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I  have  used  the  Melody  which  foUnws,  f^r 
teaching  children,  firom  first  to  last.' 

C    D    F    DE    D 

IT  que. ant    lax  •  is 

D    D    C    D    E    E 
RE  •  so  •  na  -  re     fi  -  bris 

EFG    E    D    EC    D 
Mi  -  -  ra   ges  -  to -rum 

P    G    a    GFED    D 
FA  -  mu  - 11     ttt  -  -  o  -  rum 

a    a    FGE    F    G    D 

SOL  -  -  -  ve    pol  -  lu  -  ti 

a  G  a  F  G   a   a 

LA  -bi-i     re-a     -     tum 

GF    ED    C    E    D. 
Sane  -  te    lo-an-nes. 

'You  see,  therefore,'  continues  Guido,  'that  this 
Melody  begins,  as  to  its  six  divisions,  with  six 
different  sounds.  He  then,  who,  through  prac- 
tice, can  attain  the  power  of  leading  off,  with 
certainty,  the  beginning  of  each  division,  which- 
ever he  may  desire,  will  be  in  a  position  to 
strike  these  six  sounds  easily,  wheresoever  he 
may  meet  with  them.'  * 

The  directions  here  given,  by  Guido  himself, 
clearly  indicate  the  Solmieation  of  a  typical 
Hexachord — the  Hexachordon  naturale— by  aid 
of  the  six  initial  syllables  of  the  Hymn.  Did 
he  carry  out  the  development  of  his  original 
idea?  Tradition  asserts  that  he  did,  that  he 
extended  its  application  to  the  seven  Hexa- 
chords,  in  succession,  and  even  to  their  Muta- 
tions;' illustrating  his  method  by  the  help  of 
the  Harmonic  Hand.  And  the  tradition  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Sigebertus  Gem- 
blacensis,  who,  writing  in  11 13,  says,  in  his 
'Chronioon,*  under. the  year  1028,  that  'Guido 
indicated  these  six  sounds  by  means  of  the 
finger-joints  of  the  left  hand,  following  out  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  same,  with  eye  and 
ear,  throughout  a  full  .Octave.'  Guido  himself, 
it  is  true,  never  recurs  to  the  subject.  But 
he  does  tell  Brother  Michael,  in  another  part  of 
his  letter,  that  '  these  things,  though  difficult  to 
write  about,  are  easily  explained  by  word  of 
mouth';*  and  surely,  with  Sigebert's  testimony 
before  us,  we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion 
that  he  really  did  afterwards  explain  the  fuller 
details  of  his  system  to  his  friend,  vivd  voce, 
and  teach  them  in  his  school.  But,  whether  he 
did  this  or  not,  he  has  at  least  said  enough  to 

■  *  61  <iiiftin  erRo  Toeem  vel  iwiiiiimb  tIs  ita  memoriae  oommendere, 
at  abieiimqiie  veils,  in  quocumque  eautti.  qaem  ieia»  Tel  neaeiai, 
UbI  mox  pouit  ooeorrere.  quaieuui  moz  ilium  iodubitanter  poesli 
ennntiara,  debes  Ipaem  To«em  Tel  n«am«m  In  eaplte  elieuiiM  notJ»- 
•imae  irmpbonlae  noiare.  Bt  pro  una  qaoqoe  voee  memoriae  reti- 
nenda  bnlosmodl  lympboniam  in  promtQ  habere,  quae  ab  eadem 
Toca  Indplat}  at  pole  sit  haeo  ijmphonla.  quaeco  dooendie  poerla 
imprimt*  atque  etlam  in  nltimii  ntor.' 

•  *  Vtdes  itaque.  ai  haee  ■ymphonla  lento  parttealls  mis  a  nz  dl> 
renb  inelplat  Toeibue?  81  quia  Itaque  unluaculueque  paitienlae 
caput  tta  ezerciiattts  noTei1t,-nt  eonfeetlm  quameumque  parUonlam 
Tolnerit,  indnbltanter  Inelpiat.  eaadem  eez  tooci  nblcnmqne  vlderlt 
iecnndum  inaf  proprietatet  facile  pronuntiare  poterit' 

•  See  MnTATioN ;  also  Che  Table  of  Uezaohorda.  vol.  L  p^  TM  &. 

•  'Quae  omnia  cum  tIz  Uttoria  nteuaqua  ili^iAoemaa,  fcomi^ 
torn  eolloqulo  denndamua.* 
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convince  ns  that  it  was  he  who  first  endeaTonied 
to  remove  '  the  cross  of  the  little  Choir-Boys, 
and  the  tortare  of  learners'  {crux  tenellorum 
pHiCroruM,  et  tortura  dUeeniium),  hy  the  use 
of  the  syllables,  Ut,  Be,  Mi,  Fa;  and  that  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  invented,  even  if  he  did  not  perfect, 
the  method  of  Solmisation  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

The  Hymn  'Ut  qneant  laxis*  is  given,  in 
modem  notation,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  550.    The  poetiy 


vaisseau.fant6me. 

is  known  to  have  been  written  by  Paulns  Dia- 
conus,  though  Aibertus  Magnus  attributes  it 
to  S.  Jerome—a  &ct  which  did  not  escape  the 
sharp  observation  of  Hermann  Finck.  The 
Melody  is  a  very  early  one,  in  Mode  II.  (the 
Hypodorian).  A  comparatively  late  Oallican 
version  is  given  in  the  Mechlin  Vesperal  (1870). 
The  version  given  in  the  latest  Roman  Vespei-al 
(Ratisbon,  1875)  is  scaroely  recognisable,  and 
does  not  comply  with  Guide  s  conditions  in  any 
of  its  sections  except  the  second.  [W£.R.] 


Y. 


VACGAJ,  NiooLA,  a  prolific  composer  of  Ita- 
lian operas,  bom  at  Tolentino  March  15, 
1 790.     He  passed  the  first  10  or  1 3  yeara  of 
his  life  at  Pesaro,  a  few  more  at  Rome  with  the 
view  to  the  law,  and  it  was  not  till  his  17th  or 
1 8th  year  that  he  threw  off  this,  and  took  lessons 
of  Jannaconi  in  counterpoint.    In  181 1  he  went 
to  Naples  and  put  himself  under  Paisiello  for 
dramatic  composition,  and  there  wrote  a  couple 
of  cantatas  and  some  church  music.    In  18 14  he 
brought  out  his  first  opera,  '  I  solitari  di  Scozia,' 
at  Naples.    The  next  seven  years  were  passed 
at  Venice,  each  one  with  its  opera.    None,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  successful,  and  he  there- 
fore took  up  the  teaching  of  singing,  and  practised 
it  in  Trieste  and  in  Vienna.    In  1 834  he  resumed 
opera  composition,  and  in  1835  wrote  amongst 
several  others  his  most  favourite  work,  'Giulietta 
e  Romeo,'  for  Naples.    In  1829  he  visited  Paris, 
and  stayed  there  two  years  as  a  singing  master 
in  great  popularity.     He  then  passed  a  short 
time  in  London,  and  in  1831  we  again  find  him 
writing  operas  in  Italy,  amongst  others  '  Marco 
Visconti*  and  'Giovanna  Grey' — the  latter  for 
Malibran.      In   1838  he    succeeded    Basili  as 
head  and  principal  professor  of  composition  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.    In  1844  ^®  ^®^  ^^ 
active  duties,   returned  to  Pesaro,  and  wrote 
a  fresh  opera,   'Virginia,'  for   the   Argentine 
Theatre,  Rome.    It  was  his  last  work,  and  he 
died  at  Pesaro  Aug.  5, 1848.    His  works  contain 
15  operas  besides  tiiose  mentioned  above,   13 
Ariette  per  Camera  (Cramer,  London),  and  a 
Method  (Ricordi).     'Giulietta  e  Romeo*  was 
performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
London,  April  10,  1832.  [G.] 

VAET,'  Jacques  (or  Jacob),  Flemish  com- 
poser of  the  1 6  th  century,*  attached  to  the  im- 
perial Kapelle  at  Vienna  in  the  capacity  of 
chanter  and  apparently  also  of  court-composer, 
as  early  as  1520-15 26,  when  he  wrote  a  motet 
'in  laudem  serenissimi  principis  Ferdinandi 
arohiducis  Austriae.'    After  a  long  .life  of  this 

1  TlM  name  to  alw  wriMan  Fa«il  and  Wait.  Owing  to  the  latter 
apentny  the  oompoter  was  olteo  oonfiiied  witb  an  entirely  different 
penon,  Jacques  (or  Gtaehes)  de  Wert,  a  mistake  which  appeared 
In  the  first  edition  of  FitW  DIctionarj.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  IL  Vander  Straeten.  La  Mostque  anx  Paje-bas  HI.  167 1 ;  1875. 

I  Vaet's  birthplace  is  unknown,  but  one  Jean  Vaet,  who  may  be  of 
hto  ftunlly.  has  bean  dlaeovered  as  Urlnt  at  Ypna  la  1499:  Vander 
Straeten.  1.120;  Ue7. 


service  'he  was  appointed  'obrister  Kappel- 
meister,'  Dec.  i,  1564,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1567. 
That  he  remained  active  as  a  composer  to  the 
court,  is  shown  by  his  motet  '  in  laudem  invic- 
tisfdmi  Romanorum  imperatoris  Maximiliani  II.,* 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  July  1564.  ^Both 
motets  were  printed  in  P.  Ioannelli*s  'Novus 
Thesaurus  Musicus,'  Venice,  1568,  which  also 
contains  a  motet  'in  obitum  laoobi  Vaet.'  F. 
Haemus,  in  his '  Poemata'  (Antwerp  1578),  has 
an  elegy  '  in  obitum  lacubi  Vasii,  Caesaris  Maxi- 
miliani archiphonasd,*  which  is  quoted  by  *M. 
vander  Straeten. 

*  Vaet's  compositions  are  principally  comprised 
in  the '  Novus  Thesaurus  *  just  mentioned,  which 
includes  15  motets,  8  'Salve  Regina,'  and  one 
'  Te  Deum  *  of  his ;  and  in  the  five  volumes  of  the 
'Thesaurus  musicus'  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1564  (all  motets).  Other  motets,  'Sententiae 
piae,'  etc.,  appear  in  several  collections  of  Tylman 
Susato,  Montanus,  Phalesius,  and  Buchaw ;  and 
three  French  chansons  are  found  respectively  in 
Phaleslus*  first  book  of  'Chansons'  (1554),  in 
Waelrant  and  Laet's  'Jardin  musical'  (1556), 
and  in  Buchaw's  'Harmoniae*  (1568).  Vaet*8 
reputation  among  ^contemporaries  stood  very 
high.  Among  modem  critics,  'F^tis  admires 
the  correctness,  want  of  affectation,  and  reli- 
gious character,  of  his  writing ;  he  did  not  care, 
like  so  many  of  the  composers  of  that  time,  to 
strain  after  merely  learned,  or  pedantic,  effects. 
^Ambros,  commenting  on  the  richness  and  no- 
bility of  Vaet*s  style,  and  the  variety  of  his  treat- 
ment, singles  out  his  '  masterpiece,  the  8- voice 
'Te  Deum,*  and  a  'Miserere'  in  5  parts,  which  he 
regards  as  worthy  of  special  distinction.  [R.L.P.] 

VAGANS,  t.  e.  wandering,  uncertain — the  old 
name  for  the  Quinta  Pars  in  a  mass  or  motet, 
so  called  because  it  was  not  necessarily  of 
any  particular  compass,  but  might  be  a  second 
soprano,  or  alto,  or  tenor;  though  usually  a 
tenor.  [G.] 

VAISSEAU-FANTOME,  LE.  Opera  in  a 
acts  ;   words  translated  or  imitated  from  the 

•  Vender  Straeten,  ▼.  79. 1<tt ;  IfflOb 

«  Compare  Fdtls  Till.  01  a  (Snd  od.);  Ambroa.  Oesehlclite  dw 
Moslk,  ill.  824.  •  Vol.  i.  119  f. 

s  Kltner.  Biblloiraphle  der  Mnsflc-Sammelwerke,  pp.  889-688 ;  cpi. 
F<tls  Till.  291b. 

T  See  for  Instance  the  extract  In  Vander  Straeten  It.  M  ;  ISTB, 

a  Vol.  tUI.  992  a.  •  VtfL  lU. 
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German  of  Rioluurd  Wagner,  music  by  IMetebh.* 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera>  Paru^  Not.  9, 
1843.  [G.] 

VALENTlNI*  PiBTBO  Fbakoxboo,  a  great 
oontrapantist,  adiolar  of  G.  M.  Nanini ;  died 
at  Rome  1654.  Various  books  of  canons,  ma- 
drigals, canzonets,  etc.,  by  him,  were  published 
before  and  after  his  death,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  F^tia.  His  canons  were  his  greatest  achiere- 
ment,  and  two  of  them  are  likely  to  be  refeired 
to  for  many  years  to  come.  The  first,  cm  a  line 
from  the  Salve  Regina,  is  given  by  Kircher 
(Musurgia,  i.  40a),  and  was  selected  by  Mar- 
purg,  more  than  a  century  later  (1763),  as  the 
theme  of  seven  of  his  Critical  Letters  on  music,  oc- 
cupying  50  quarto  pages  (ii.  89).  He  speaks  of 
the  subject  of  the  canon  with  enthusiasm,  as  one 
<d  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  known  for 
containing  in  itself  all  the  possible  modifications 
necessary  for  its  almost  infinite  treatment — for 
the  same  qualities  in  iaot  which  distinguish  the 
subject  of  Bach's  'Art  of  Fugue'  and  the  'Et 
vitam  venturi '  of  Cherubini*s  great  'Credo.' 

The  first  subject  is : — 
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n  •  Iot    ta  •  w    fl&i-M  •  rl- cor-( 


'it  ' 
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which  gives  direct  rise  to  three  others ;  vis. — 
Seoond  talgect,  the  flnt  in  retrognde  motion. 
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TUrd  labjeet,  the  ilnt  inverted. 
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Fourth  laljjeot,  the  leoond  in  retrograde. 


'^   ^    "' 
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St=^ 


Each  of  these  fits  to  each  or  all  of  the  others  in 
plain  counterpoint,  and  each  may  be  treated  in 
imitation  in  every  interval  above  and  below, 
and  at  all  distances,  and  may  be  augmented  or 
diminished,  and  this  for  3,  3,  4,  5  or  6  voices. 
Kircher  computes  that  it  may  be  sung  more  than 
5000  difierent  ways. 

'Hie  second  canon— 'Nel  node  di  Salomo 
(like  a  Solomon's  knot)  a  96  vod' — consists  of 
the  common  chord  of  G, 
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1  Pmsa  Loun  Pnuni  Dibtmr,  %  Vnneli  oonpoter  and 
enelor.  nu  bom  at  Dqon.  Muvli  17.  U08L  i»m  adncaial  bj  Ohonm 
•Md  M  tlw  PlHto  OoBMrtMotn.  i*m  lUltiv  de  Otapelto  at  a  ■«> 
tacb*.  anS  Id  IMD  becama  ahkfeonduetor  of  tbe  Grand  Opwa. 


and  may  be  varied  almost  ad  UifinUumt  ^^  ^ 
sufferable  monotony  it  must  be  allowed.  (See 
also  Bumey,  Hist.  iii.  52a.)  [G.] 

VALENTlNI,  Valkktiho  URBANI,  usually 
called ;  a  celebrated  evirato,  who  came  to  London, 
Dec.  6,  1 707,  very  early  in  the  history  of  Italian 
opera  in  England.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  early  career ;  but  he  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived here,  possessed  of  a  contralto  voice  of  small 
power,  which  teHl  afterwards  to  a  high  tenor,  and 
with  an  opera,  'II  IVionfo  d'Amore,'  in  his 
pocket.  The  translation  of  this  piece  he  en- 
trusted to  Motteuz ;  and  he  subsequently  sold  to 
Vanbrugh,'  for  a  considerable  sum,  tbe  right  of 
representation.  The  Baroness,  Margherita  de 
TEpine,  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  Leveridffe,  sang  with  him 
in  this  opera  ('Love's  Triumph'),  and,  if  the 
printed  score  may  be  trusted,  they  all,  including 
Valentin!,  sang  English  wonla.  The  piece  was 
produced  at  the  end  of  February,  1708,  and  he 
took  a  benefit  in  it  on  March  17.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  already  sung  (Dec.  1 707)  as  Orontes,  a 
'contra-tenor,'  in  ^Thomyris,'  Hughes  under- 
studying the  part.  Valentini's  diess*  in  this 
piece  coet  £25  179.  3d.,  a  very  huge  sum  in 
those  days ;  his  turban  andfeathen  cost  £3  los., 
and  his  'buskiiu'  12  shillhigs.  We  find  him* 
(Dec.  31,  1707)  joining  with  the  'Seigniora 
Maigaritta  [de  I'Epine],  Mrs.  Tofts,  Heidegger, 
and  the  chief  members  of  the  orchestra,  in  a 
complaint  against  the  dishonesty  and  tyranny  of 
Rich.  They  claimed  various  amounts,  due  for 
salaries, '  doivths,'  etc.  Valentini's  pay  was  fixed 
at  £7  I  OS.  a  night,  as  large  a  sum  as  any  singer 
then  received;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  extracting  payment  of  it  from  Van- 
brugh. 

There  is  extant  a  curious  letter,  in  which 
M.  de  TEpine  appeals  to  the  Vice-Cliamberlain 
(Coke)  for  *  juste  reuange*  for  the  *  impertinan^* 
of  which  *ceUe  creature*  [Valentin!]  had  been 
guilty,  in  preventing  her  fixon  singing  one  of  her 
songs,  a  few  days  before ;  and  declares  that  she 
would  never  suffer  *ee  monster,  ennewi  des  hotHeg 
den  fathee  et  de  Dieu '  to  sing  one  of  her  songs 
without  her  singing  one  of  Ids  1  The  letter  is 
simply  endorsed  by  tbe  Vioe-Chamberlaii^  '  Mrs. 
Margarita  about  Mr.  Valentin.' 

Valentin!  sang,  with  Nioolini,  in  *  Fyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,'  a  part  which  he  resumed  in  1709. 
Nicolini  and  he  sang  their  music  to  the  Italian 
words,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  sang  in 
English,  as  was  not  unusual  in  ihe  gcdlimau' 
friU^  of  the  time.  Valentin!  reappeared  ( 1710) 
in  *  Almahide,*  and  (17 11)  in  the  original  cast 
of  *Rinaldo,'  as  Eustazio,  a  tenor.  In  1711 
he  sang  another  tenor  part,  that  of  Silvio 
in  *  Pastor  Fido';  and  in  the  following  year 
another,  Egeo  in  'Teseo,'  as  well  as  that  of 
Ridmer  Ip  *  Emelinda.'  In  that  season  (1713) 
he  again  joined  in  a  petition,  with  Pepusch  and 
his  wife,  la  Galeratti,  and  other  artists,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  their  benefits.  Then,  as  in 
modem  times,  operatic  affiurs  were  too  frequentiy 

»  Tha  Cato  papaw.  la  tha  wrtUrt  pnwwipii.  »lbld. 

«  Basbf.  •  Tha  Cuke  papen. 
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enlivened  with  petitions^  iqiubbleB,  and  liti- 
j^tion:  impreearioa  were  tyrants,  and  singers 
were  bard  to  manage.  Yalentini  sang  again  in 
'  Creso/  1 7 14,  after  whicb  his  name  appears  no 
more  *  in  the  bills.' 

Galliard  says  of  him  that, '  though  less  power- 
ful in  voice  and  action  than  Nioolini,  he  was 
more  chaste  in  his  singing.'  [J.M.] 

VALENTINO,  Henbi  Justin  Abmakd 
JossPH,  eminent  French  conductor,  bom  at 
Lille,  Oct.  14,  1787.  His  father,  of  Italian  ori- 
gin, was  an  army-chemist,  and  intended  him  for 
a  soldier,  but  his  talent  for  musio  was  so  decided 
that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  bent.    At 

13  he  was  playing  the  violin  at  the  theatre,  at 

14  was  suddeidy  palled  upon  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  conductor,  and  henceforth  made  conducting 
his  special  business.  In  18 13  he  married  a  niece 
of  Persuis,  the  composer,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation he  became  in  18 18  deputy -conductor 
of  the  Op^ra  under  B.  Kreutzer,  and  in  i8ao 
was  rewarded  with  the  reversion  of  the  title  of 
first  conductor  conjointly  with  Habeneck.  The 
decree  did  not  take  effect  till  Kreutzer'a  resigna- 
tion in  1834,  when  the  two  deputies  had  long 
been  exercising  the  function  of  conductor  in  turn. 
Amongst  the  works  produced  under  Valentino^s 
direction  between  1827  and  1830,  maybe  men- 
tioned 'Molse/  'La  Muette  de  Portid,'  *6uil- 
laume  Tell/  and  'Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere.'  He 
also  held  from  April  10,  1824,  the  reversion 
after  Plantade  of  the  poet  of  Maltre  de  chapelle 
honoraire  to  the  King,  but  this  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  also  brought  about 
changes  at  the  Op^ra.  Dr.  V^ron,  the  new 
director,  inaugurated  his  reign  by  cutting  down 
salaries,  and  Valentino,  determined  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  muBicians  who  served  under  him  to  his 
own  interests,  resigned.  He  soon  after  succeeded 
Cr^ont  as  chief  conductor  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
an  enviable  post  which  he  occupied  from  April 
1 8  3 1  to  A  pril  1 836.  Here  he  produced  *  Zampa,' 
'Le  Pr^  aux  Glercs,'  'Le  Prison  d'Edimbour^,' 
<Le  Chalet,'  'Robin  des  Bois '  ('Der  Freischtitz^), 
'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,'  'Act^n,'  and  'L'Edair.' 
On  the  direction  of  all  these  popular  works  he 
bestowed  a  care,  zeal,  and  attention  to  nuances 
beyond  all  praise. 

On  resigning  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Valentino 
settled  at  Chantilly,  but  was  soon  offered  the 
direction  of  the  popular  Concerts  of  classical 
music.  Fascinated  by  the  idea  of  rivalling  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  spreading 
the  taste  for  high-claas  instrumental  music,  he 
courageously  put  hioLaelf  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  spot  selected  was  the  hall  at  251  Rue 
St.Honor^,  where  Musard  had  given  masked  balb 
and  concerts  of  dance-music,  and  which  was  now 
destined  to  hear  the  classical  masterpieces  inter- 
preted by  a  first-rate  orchestra  of  85  players — and 
all  for  2  franca  1  But  the  public  was  not  ripe 
for  classical  music,  and  preferred  the  I  franc 
nights  and  dance-music,  under  a  less  eminent 
conductor.  The  *  Concerts  Valentino,'  started  in 
Oct.  1837,  came  to  an  end  in  April  1841,  but 
the  name  of  their  founder  remained  attach^  to 


VALLEBIA. 

the  hall  where  so  many  schemes  of  amusement 
have  failed  since  then. 

Valentino  then  retired  to  Versailles,  and  lived 
in  obscurity  for  24  years.  He  was  indeed  asked 
in  1846  to  return  to  the  Op^ra,  but  declined. 
He  had  manied  again,  and  the  last  few  years 
^  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  fiunily 
and  a  few  intimate  friends.  He  died  at  Versaillee 
Jan.  28,  1865,  ^  lus  78th  year.  [6.C.] 

VALERIANO,  Catalieu  Valsbiano  PEL- 
LEGRINI, commonly  called ;  a  very  distinguished 
muaico,  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  about  1712.  In  that  year  he  visited 
London,  replacing  Nicolini,  who  left  in  June. 
Valeriano,  who  had  a  counter-tenor  voice  of 
great  beauty,  'created'  the  principal  parts  in 
'  Pastor  Fido,'  produced  Nov.  ai,  and  in  '  Teeeo,' 
first  performed  Jan.  10,  171 3.  He  sang  also  the 
chief  rOle  in  '  Emelinda,'  and  drew  the  highest 
salary  of  the  season  (about  £650).  His  engage- 
ment terminated,  Valeriano  left  England,  and 
did  not  return  here  again.  [J.  M.] 

VALLACE,  GUGLIELMO.  A  new  libretto 
to  Rossini's  '  Guillaume  Tell,'  written  for  the 
production  of  that  opera  in  Milan,  at  the  Scala 
Theatre,  Dec.  26,  1836.  [G.] 

VALLERIA,  Alwina.  Miss  Alwma  Valle- 
ria  Lohmann  was  born  Oct.  12,  1848,  at  Balti- 
more, n.S.A,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  London,  the  piano,  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  singing,  as  second  study,  with 
Mr.  Wall  worth,  and  in  1869  gained  the  West- 
moreland Scholarship ;  received  further  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Arditi,  and  on  June  2, 1871, 
made  her  first  appearance  in  public,  after  which 
she  was  promptly  engaged  for  Italian  opera  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  Oct.  23  of  the  same  year,  as 
Linda  di  Chamouni.  Her  next  engagements 
were  in  Germany  and  at  La  Scala,  MHan.  She 
was  afterwards  engaged  at  Her  Majesty's 
Opera,  Drury  Lane,  for  two  seasons,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  May  3,  1873,  <^  Marta. 
From  1877-78  she  was  engaged  in  Italian 
opera  at  the  same  house,  and  in  1879-82  at 
Covent  Garden,  undertaking  with  readiness 
and  capacity  a  lai^  number  of  parts,  whether 
principal  or  subordinate — viz.  Inez  ('L'Afri- 
caine  ),  Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Adalgisa,  Donna 
Elvira,  Susanna,  Blonde  (*  II  Seraglio '),  and  Mi- 
chaela  on  the  production  in  England  of '  Carmen  * 
(June  22, 1878).  For  the  seasons  1882  and  1883 
she  sang  in  EnglLdi  opera  under  Carl  Rosa  in  the 
*  Flying  Dutdunan'  and  'Tannhauser';  and  on 
April  9,  1883,  was  much  praised  for  her  spirited 
performance  of  Columba,  on  the  production 
of  Mackenzie's  opera.  She  sang  in  oratorio 
for  the  first  time  on  Dec.  26,  i88a,  at  Manches- 
ter, in  the  'Messiah,'  and  has  since  been  very 
successful  both  in  the  Handel  and  Leeds  Festi- 
vab  of  1883.  Mme.  Valleria  has  also  sung  suo- 
cessfully  in  opera  and  concerts  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  Her  voice  extends  from  Bb  below 
the  line  to  D  in  alt,  is  of  considerable  flexibility, 
fair  power  and  volume,  and  pleasant  quality.   She 
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IB  moreover  an  admirable  actress.  On  Aug.  23, 
1877,  she  married  Mr.  R.  H.  P.  Hutchinaou,  of 
Husband's  Bosworth,  near  Kugby.  [A.G.] 

VALVE  (Fr.  Pitton;  Germ.  VentU).  A  con- 
trivance applied  to  brass  instruments  with  capped 
mouthpieces  for  increasing  their  powers  of  per- 
formance. It  may  be  described  as  a  second  tube 
or  bypath  on  one  side  of  the  main  bore,  into  which 
the  colunm  of  air  may  be  diverted  at  will  by  a 
movement  of  the  fingers;  the  original  path  being 
automatically  restored  on  their  removal.  The 
side  channels  are  obviously  always  longer  than 
the  simple  passage,  and  therefore  act  by  length- 
ening the  tube,  and  lowering  the  note  produced 
by  a  definite  quantity,  ^is  quantity  is  ap- 
proximately a  tone  for  the  first  valve;  a  semi- 
tone for  the  second;  a  tone  and  a  half  for  the 
third.  Here  the  mechanism  usually  ends ;  but  a 
fourth  valve  is  often  added,  especially  in  baritone, 
bans,  and  contrabass  instruments,  which  lowers 
the  pitch  about  two  tones  and  a-half.  ^  Cornets 
have  indeed  been  made  with  as  many  as  six  valves, 
but  they  have  not  received  general  acceptation. 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  original  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  contrivance.  A  rude  form  of 
valve  may  occasionally  be  seen  on  old  Trombones, 
in  which  four  parallel  sliding  tubes  are  actuated 
by  a  lever  for  each  set,  giving  the  instrument 
the  appearance  of  a  rank  of  organ  pipes  or  of  a 
Pandean  reed.  The  earliest  definite  facts  are 
two  patents  of  John  Shaw ;  the  first  taken  out 
in  1834;  the  second,  which  he  calls  a  'rotary' 
or  '  swivel '  action,  in  1838.  The  mechanism  was 
much  improved  and  simplified  by  Sax  of  Paris. 

The  two  principal  models  now  in  use  are  the 
Piston  and  the  Rotatory  valve.  The  former  is 
most  used  in  this  country  and  in  France;  the 
latter  in  Germany.  The  Rotatory  valve  is 
simply  a  'fourway  stopcock  turning  in  a  cylin- 
dnatl  case  in  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  two 
of  its  four  ways  forming  part  ol  the  main  chan- 
nel, the  other  two  on  its  rotating  through  a 
quadrant  of  the  circle,  admitting  the  air  to  the 
bypath.'  This  gives  great  fireedom  of  execution, 
but  is  far  more  expensive  and  liable  to  derange- 
ment than  the  Piston  valve.  This,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  brass  cylindrical  piston  moving 
airtight,  vertically,  in  a  long  cylindrical  case.  It 
is  pressed  down  by  means  of  a  short  rod  ending  in 
a  button  for  the  finger  at  its  upper  end,  and  fiies 
back  to  its  original  place  under  the  influence  of  a 
helical  spring  acting  on  its  lower  extremity.  On 
the  sides  of  the  case  four  passages  abut;  two 
from  the  main  tube,  two  from  the  bypath.  The 
valve  itself  is  perforated  obliquely  by  correspond- 
ing holes,  which  give  the  open  note  when  it  is 
at  the  top,  the  depressed  note  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke.  In  the  Rotatory  valve  these 
holes  describe  an  arc  of  the  circle ;  in  the  Piston 
they  have  a  rectilinear  vertical  traverse. 

Whichever  form  be  used,  it  is  intended  to  serve 
at  least  three  purposes : 

1.  To  complete  the  scale. 

2.  To  transpose  the  key. 

3.  To  remedy  false  notes  or  imperfect  intona- 
tion. 
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In  fouivvaltB  instruments  the  first  tw6of  th( 
requirements  are  combined,  in  order  to  bridge 
over  the  long  gap  of  an  octave  which  exists  be- 
tween the  fundamental  note  and  its  first  upper 
partial :  for  example,  the  depression  of  pitch 
by  2^  tones  places  a  Bb  instrument  practically 
in  the  F  below,  and  thus  founds  the  whole  scale 
on  a  new  key-note,  in  which  the  three  other 
valves  produce  fresh  changes  of  interval. 

The  third  requirement  has  been  applied  prac- 
tically by  Mr.  Bassett  to  the  trumpet,  and  his  very 
valuable  improvement  is  described  under  that 
heading.    [Tbumfet.] 

The  depressions  ana  changes  of  pitch  produced 
by  each  valve  have  been  above  named  as  a|>> 
proximate  only.  Tliis  fact  constitutes  the  great 
objection  to  the  system.  For  an  instrument 
like  the  French  Horn,  which  varies  in  length  ao* 
cording  to  key  from  twelve  to  twenty-six  teei,  it 
is  clear  that  a  corresponding  change  must  be 
made  in  the  valve-slides,  by  which  they  remain 
aliquot  parts  of  the  main  Ig^be.  This  adjust- 
ment can  be  effected  at  the  beginning  of  a  com* 
position  by  the  player;  but  in  sudden  changes, 
either  of  crook,  key,  or  of  enharmonic  nature,  it 
is  quite  impracticable.  In  instruments,  more- 
over, of  large  compass,  like  the  Euphonium,  the 
valve  length  is  totally  different  according  as  the 
passage  played  lies  in  the  lower  or  the  higher 
register;  still  more  so  if  the  fourth  valve  has 
lowered  the  whole  pitch  of  the  instrument  ai 
above  described. 

In  the  French  Horn,  indeed,  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  harmonics  to  one  another  in  the  part 
of  its  scale  chiefly  used,  two  valves  are  suflScieni, 
depressing  the  note  a  semitone  and  a  tone  re- 
spectively. A  far  better  device  for  this  instru* 
ment  was,  however,  patented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ford,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Patent  Museum ; 
but  nowhere  else,  having  been  relegated,  like  so 
many  other  improvements,  to  the  Umbo  of  dis- 
use. In  this  the  piston  arrangement,  though 
working  on  the  Rotatory  method  named  above, 
actuates  two  short  Trombone  slides  introduced 
into  the  main  tube,  and  entirely  does  away  with 
fixed  bypaths.  The  player  therefore  has  the 
power,  as  in  the  Trombone,  of  producing  any 
note  by  ear,  in  correct  intonation. 

An  equally  ingenious  if  not  quite  so  perfect  a 
correction  of  the  error  inherent  in  this  construc- 
tion has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Blaikley,  of  Messrs. 
Boosey's,  under  the  name  of  Compensating  Pis- 
tons, and  is  best  given  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

In  the  ordiiuury  amngement  the  flnt  rwlre  lowers 
the  pitch  one  tone ;  the  second  half  »  tone :  and  the 
third  a  tone  and  a  half;  bot  as  the  length  of  the  instm- 
ment  should  be,  spealdnA  ronghly,  in  inrerse  proportion 
to  the  number  of  yibranons  of  the  required  notes,  the 
desired  result  is  not  exactly  obtained  when  two  or  three 
Talres  are  used  in  combination.    Thus,  in  an  instru- 

aent  in  the  key  of  0,  the  flnt  Ti^e  lowers  the  pitch  to 
>,  the  third  ralTe  lowers  it  to  Ab.  For  the  low  6  the 
first  valve  is  used  in  combination  with  the  third,  bnt  its 
tubing  is  tuned  to  ffire  the  interval  from  0  to  Bb,  and  as 
the  instrument  when  the  third  Talre  is  down  is  vir- 
tuallv  in  Atk  the  tubing  of  the  first  valve  is  not  snlB- 
oientiv  long^o  flatten  the  pitch  a  true  tone  from  A  to 
O.  Hiis  defect  is  Intensifiedwfaen  all  three  valves  an 
used  together  to  produce  Db  and  G'.  A  numerical 
illustianon  may  make  this  more  dear:  Let  the  flnt 
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nl*B  toMac  ba  oM-al^ilh  tba  Imgth  of  tb*  lutra- 
■MBt,  uid  tb*  third  Tuln  tsMmi  onc-flfth.  tbs  liaoth  et 
th«  Imtnigwul  beiaa  onltr  j  ona-KFth  Hldad  ibvetn  will 
ItaaUHa  tt  in  (ha  right  pnipiKilon  lo  lawn  In  plub  t 
_. —  ....^  ^ .  _„  C  lo  AJ.  To  prodow  »,  w.  •bonld 

.  ^  „-,„ B  tutrament  del*  tollH  from  A L  bnt 

M  nln  will  taorwa  llie  tsniitli  onlf  onMilghth 


b«  ftb]«  to  lower  tb 


Mftm 


ShUidnilMfU*.  u 
IhanlnwooU 
oomlnBottiig  |ili- 
•  la  brooriit  aboat 
lib  tbB  thbd  nln 
wn,  the  libntlng 

.  ,_^M  In  the  thlTd,  h 

i  wad  tar  the  paipoH  of 


The  writer  hu  eiamtaed  the  Bjstem,  uid  findi 
H  to  vork  witb  sue,  ftnd  to  add  only  »  few  onnoei 
(0  tha  weight  of  tbe  initnimsnt.  [W.H^.] 

VAMPYR,  DER.  Opem  in  4  Mti;  wordB 
by  C.  6.  Kiaer,  miuic  by  MuBchner.  Pmduced 
kt  Leiptig  Huvh  iS,  iBiS ;  in  Londoo,  M  the 
Thsktre  Ro;»I  EngluJi  Operk  Hoiue,  in  3  acta, 
Aug.  »5.  1819.  [G.] 

VAN  BKEE,  JoHunr  BBRVHAfto,  >od  of 
k  muaioikii,  bom  »t  Anuterdmm,  Jitn.  39,  1801. 
Ha  wu  tcught  ohiefly  by  hii  hther,  uid  Gnt 
oune  before  itxe  public  aa  a  plkyer  of  the  violin, 
on  whidh  he  wu  mach  renowned  in  Holluid. 
ID1B19  ha  wHBppoiiitedconiilactorof  theFzLii 
Huivia  Society  of  Amiterdam,  and  held  the 
INMt  with  grskt  diatinctioQ  till  hie  death  Feb.  14, 
1857.  Vkd  Bree  wu  an  todnatriona  cDupoaer, 
Mid  left  behind  hira  a  qkb  of  worki  in  ul  tha 
reralar  dapftrtmenta  of  maaic.  In  Englanit  he 
ia  known  to  Choral  Sot^etiea  by  three  maaaea  for 
men'a  Toioee.  and  a  cantat*  for  St.  Cecilia'a  Day, 
all  pnblhhed  hj  NoTelloa.  Van  Biee  wu  the 
founder  (1840]  nf  tha  Ceoillen-Vereea  of  Am- 
atardam,  wbloh  he  oondncted  till  hia  death,  and 
waa  alao  head  of  the  mnaic  achool  of  the  Society 
for  the  eocouragamBUt  of  muaio  (Maatachapj' 
tot  bevoidering  der  Toenkanit).  [Q. 

VAN  DEN  EEDEN,  GitLKS.  Beethoven' 
flnt  Inalraotor  in  muaic.  Of  hia  birth  aiul  death 
nothing  wema  to  be  known,  bnt  he  waa  d< 
l«aa  aon  or  nephew  of  Ueinricti  van  den  Eede, 
who  in  169;  waa  Bofinuaioua  to  the  then  Elector 
of  Cologne.  In  1713  the  name  oocura  again  ai  1 
TooallM.  but  the  Snt  oertain  mention  of  Gillea  ii 
in  1718,  when  hs  repreaenta  to  tha  Eleotor  that 
ha  haa  been  employed  aa  orgaoiat  for  a  yeai 
and  a  half  without  pay,  on  whioh  loo  gulden  is 
allotted  him,  iDoraaaed,  on  hii  farther  petition 
(Julyf,  1719),  (o  lOOgaldoi*    Ha  thna  entered 
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the  Blacter'a  aanloa  befin  Bavtbovan^  gnutd- 
bther.  [8eevoLi.p.  i6ab].  In  17B0  we  And 
him  aa  teacher  lo  the  little  Lndwig :  when  the 
teaching  began  or  of  what  it  oonmated  b^ond 
tha  organ  ia  not  known.  There  ia  reaaon  to 
believe  hawevor  that  Beethoven  had  no  inatniotor 
m  oompodtion  before  Nun.  Hs  often  apoks 
of  hia  cJd  teacher,  with  many  atoriea  which  have 
not  bean  preaerved.'  In  1784  Van  den  Eeden'a 
name  haa  vauiahed  hota  the  liita.  {G.] 

VANDER  STRAITEN,  Bdhohd,  didin- 
gniBbsd  Belgian  mniioian.  and  writer  on  mnaio, 
and  author  of  'Ia  Muaique  aoi  Paya-Baa,'  a 
work  itiU  in  progreaa  and  destined  to  be  a  monu- 
ment of  erudition  aod  reaearch — waa  bom  at 
Oudemmle  in  Flandera,  Dec.  3,  iBafi.  He  waa 
educated  for  the  law,  firat  at  Aloet.  and  afterward* 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Ghent.  On  hia  return  to 
Oudentrde,  he  continued  the  cultivation  of  hia 
taate  for  niuaio,  in  oombination  witb  numismaCin 


inflnenclngtbedetenninationofhiacamr.  While 
in  hia  native  town  he  organiaed  aiid  directed  per- 
fbrmancea  of  excerpta  &^  operatic  worka,  and  in 
1849  himself  aet  to  moaiD  a  three-act  drama,  en- 
tilled  '  Le  PrOBcriL'  At  tbia  early  age  he  b<^n 
that  raearch  in  the  rich  mumcal  aichivea  of  hia 
native  country  which  he  haa  aince  given  to  the 
public  in  hia  literary  worka.  M.  Vander  Btrae- 
ten  next  became  aecretary  to  F^tia.  who  waa 
than  Director  of  tha  Bruaaela  Conaervatoire, 
at  the  aame  time  continuing  bii  atudit^a  in  bar* 
many  and  counterpoint,  the  latter  under  Fdtia, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  active  collaboration, 
in  cataloguing  the  biatorical  aectioa  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  oontributing  nuitieroua  artictee  to 
F^tia'e  biographioal  dictionary.  He  thua  apant 
fourteen  years  in  preparation  for  hia  own  biatori- 
cal productiona.  During  thia  time  he  acted  ai 
muirical  critic  to  '  Le  Nord,'  '  L'^o  du  Parle- 
meot,'  and  'L^fetolle  Beige,'  and  wrote,  aa  weU,  in 
vnrioua  reviewi.  Althoagh  adoring  tlie  aouthem 
genini  of  Roaaini.  he  never  censed  to  advocate 
the  olaJma  of  Weber,  and  alao  of  Wagner,  aa  hi* 

The  first  volume  of  *Ia  litoaiqae  am  Paya- 
Baa  '  appeared  in  1867,  and  marks  the  period  of 
hii  entire  devotion  to  the  publication  of  hia 
archnological  diaooveriea.  Hs  had  formed  an 
importiuit  library  of  materiala  fbr  the  muaical 
hiatory  of  tha  Low  Countriea,  and  had  alao  ool- 
lected  muaical  inatrumenta  bearing  upon  hia 
atodiea,  inclnding  hia  beautiful  Jean  Bnokeia 
olavecdn  of  1617,  figured  in  hia  third  volome. 

The  Belgian  Gioveiimient  now  charged  H.Tan- 
dsr  Straeten  with  artiatic  and  aoisntiiio  niiaaiona 
which  involved  hia  viaiting  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain.  He  visited  Weimar  in  1870, 
for  the  model  representationa  of  Wagner's  operas, 
and  hia  reports  are  nlike  dlatinguiahed  by  nsthe- 
tie  aentimunt  and  oteameaa  of  analytic^  riaioB. 
Hs  haa  been  appointed  quite  rscenlly  by  hia 
government,  in  concert  withtheAcad^iaBoyale, 
on  the  oommittae  for  the  publication  of  anoiant 
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BelgUn  oompoeitioiu,  and  it  is  confided  to  him 
to  collect  the  materialB  for  this  noble  undertaking. 
The  question  of  the  birthplace  of  the  i  sth-centuiy 
oompoaer  Tinotobis,  which  had  been  clahned  for 
NiyeUes  in  Brabant,  aroused  a  Tiolent  oontro- 
▼ersy.  M.  Yander  Straeten  is,  howcTer,  admitted 
to  be  Tictorious,  havii^addnoed  proofo  that  place 
the  locality  in  West  Flanders,  and  fonn  an  im- 
portant chapter  of  his  fourth  volume. 

He  is  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of 
twelve  musical  or  arohaological  societies.  His 
most  important  published  works  (to  1 885)  are — 
'  La  Musique  aux  Pays-Bas  avant  le  XIX*  sibde/ 
TTols.  (1 867-1 885);  'Le  Th^tre  YiUageois  en 
Plandre,'  a  vok.  (1874  '^^  1880);  *Les  Mosiciens 
n^rlandais  en  Italie'  (i88a);  'Les  Musioiens 
N^erlandais  en  Espagne*  (first  part,  1885).  A 
complete  bibliography  of  hie  works  to  1877  is 
appended  to  an  interesting  biographical  noUce, 
written  by  M.  Charles  Meereus,  and  published 
ai  Borne.  [AJ'.H.] 

YANINI.     [See  BosoHi.] 

VABIANTE  is  the  usual  expression  in  Ger- 
many for  varying  versions  or  readings  of  a  piece 
of  music.  Thus  in  the  principal  editions  of 
Bach's  instrumental  works,  besides  the  adopted 
text  of  a  piece,  other  copies  containing  various 
changes  are  printed  in  an  appendix,  and  en- 
titled Yarianten.  [G.] 

YABL^TIONS.  In  the  days  when  modern 
music  was  struggling  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  when  most  of  the  forms  of  art 
which  are  familiar  in  the  present  day  were  either 
unknown  or  in  their  crudest  state  of  infancy, 
composers  who  aimed  at  making  works  of  any 
size  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  They 
were  as  fully  conscious  as  composers  are  now 
of  the  neoesbity  of  some  system  of  structure  or 
principle  of  art  to  unify  the  whole  of  each  work, 
and  to  carry  on  the  interest  from  moment  to 
moment;  but  as  they  bad  not  discovered  any 
form  which  could  extend  for  more  than  a  few 
phrases  or  periods,  their  only  means  of  making 
the  mosic  last  any  length  of  time  was  to  repeat, 
and  to  disguise  the  repetition  and  give  it  fresh 
interest  by  artistic  devices. 

In  choral  music  they  took  some  old  £smiliar 
piece  of  plainsong,  or  a  good  secular  tune,  put 
it  into  very  long  notes,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
the  voices  to  sing;  and  then  made  something 
ostensibly  new  upon  this  basis  by  winding  round 
it  ingenious  and  elaborate  counterpoint  for  all 
the  other  voices.  The  movement  lasted  as  long 
as  the  tone  served,  and  for  other  movements— if 
the^  work  happened  to  be  a  mass,  or  work  neces- 
sarily divided  into  separate  pieces — they  either 
took  a  new  tune  and  treated  it  in  the  same  way, 
or  repeated  the  former  one,  and  sometimes  sang 
it  baickwards  for  variety,  with  new  turns  of 
counterpoint  each  time. 

Similarly,  in  instrumental  music,  as  soon  as 
their  art  was  enough  advanced  to  produce  good, 
clear,  and  complete  dance-tunes  and  songs,  they 
extended  the  musical  performance  by  repeating 
the  tunes,  with  raoh  other  touches  of  fresh 
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interest  as  could  be  obtained  by  grace-notes  and 
ornamental  passages,  and  runs  inserted  in  the 
bass  or  other  parts.  In  this  way  the  attention 
of  composers  came  to  be  very  much  drawn  to  the 
art  of  varying  a  given  theme,  and  presenting  it 
in  new  lights ;  and  they  carried  it  to  a  remark- 
ably advanced  stage  when  scarcely  any  of  the 
other  modem  forms  of  art  had  passed  the  period 
of  incubation. 

In  choral  music  the  art  was  limited  to  the 
practice  of  using  a  given  tune  as  the  central 
thread  to  hold  the  whole  work  together ;  and  it 
almost  died  out  wiien  maturer  principles  of 
structure  were  discovered ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  has  held  its  own  ever  since,  and  not 
only  plays  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the 
most  modem  sonatas  and  symphonies,  but  has 
given  rise  to  a  special  form  which  has  been  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  greatest  masters, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Yariations. 

The  early  masters  had  different  ways  of  apply- 
ing the  device.  One  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite,  wan  to  write  only  one  variation  at  a  time, 
and  to  extend  the  piece  by  joining  a  fresh  theme 
to  the  end  of  each  variation,  so  that  a  series  of 
themes  and  single  variations  alternated  through- 
out. In  order  to  make  the  members  of  the  series 
hang  together,  the  variations  to  the  different 
themes  were  often  made  in  similar  style ;  while 
the  successive  themes  supplied  some  litUe  con- 
trast by  bringing  different  successions  of  har- 
mony into  prominence.  There  are  several  pieces 
constructed  in  this  fashion  by  Byrd  and  Bull 
and  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest composers  of  instrumental  music  in  modem 
Europe ;  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  sets  of 
Pavans,  or  Galiards,  or  neat  little  tunes  like 
Bull's  *JeweL'  Many  are  interesting  for  in- 
genuity and  originality  of  character,  but  the 
form  in  this  shape  never  rose  to  any  high  pitch 
of  artistic  excellence.  Another  form,  which  will 
be  noticed  more  fully  later  on,  was  to  repeat 
incessantly  a  short  dause  of  bass  progression, 
with  new  figures  and  new  turns  of  counterpoint 
over  it  each  time ;  and  another,  more  closely 
allied  to  the  modem  order  of  Yariations,  was 
a  piece  constructed  upon  a  theme  like  Sellenger*s 
Bound,  which  did  not  come  to  a  complete  end, 
but  stopped  on  the  Dominant  harn>ony  and  so 
returned  upon  itself;  by  which  means  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  successive  versions  of  the  theme 
was  obtained,  ending  with  a  Coda. 

These  early  masters  also  produced  examples  of  a 
£sr  more  mature  form  of  regular  theme  and  varia- 
tions, not  unlike  thoroughly  modem  works  of  the 
kind ;  in  which  they  showed  at  once  a  very  wide 
comprehension  of  the  various  principles  upon 
which  variations  can  be  constructed,  and  an 
excellent  perception  of  the  more  diflSoult  art  of 
varying  tne  styles  of  the  respective  members  of 
the  series  so  as  to  make  them  set  off  one  another, 
as  well  as  serve  towards  the  balance  and  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  set. 

Two  of  the  works  which  illustrate  best  the 
different  sides  of  the  quention  at  this  early  data 
are  Byrd*s  variations  to  the  secular  tune  known 
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M  'The Carman's  Whistle*  and  Buire  set  called 
'  Lee  Buffons/  These  two  represent  respectively 
two  of  the  most  important  principles  upon  which 
▼ariations  are  made,  since  the  fint  series  is  almost 
entirely  melodic,  and  the  second  structural ;  that 
is,  each  variation  in  the  first  series  is  connected 
with  the  theme  mainly  through  the  melody, 
whereas  in  the  second  the  succession  of  the  hax- 
monies  is  the  chief  bond  of  connection;  both 
themes  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples, the  tune  of  the  first  having  plenty  of 
definite  character,  and  the  harmonies  of  the 
second  being  planned  on  such  broad  and  simple 
lines  as  are  most  likely  to  remain  in  the  memory. 
Byrd*s  series  consists  of  eight  variations,  in 
all  of  which,  except  the  last,  the  melody  is  brought 
veiy  prominently  forward ;  a  different  character 
being  given  to  each  variation  by  the  figures 
intrmluced  to  accompany  it.  The  way  in  which 
the  various  styles  succeed  one  another  is  very 
happy.  The  first  is  smooth  and  full,  and  the 
second  rugged  and  forcible ;  the  third  quiet  and 
plaintive,  and  the  fourth  lively  and  rhythmic ; 
and  so  on  in  similar  alternation  to  the  last,  which 
is  appropriately  made  massive  and  full,  and  is 
the  only  one  which  is  based  exclusively  on  the 
harmonies,  and  ignores  the  tune.  The  two  fol- 
lowing examples  give  the  opening  bars  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  variations,  and  illustrate  the 
style  and  way  of  appl^nng  the  characteristic 
figures  very  happily.  The  upper  part  is  the 
tune  of  the  theme. 

Ex.  1.    Var.  4. 
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Byrd*s  variations  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  qualities,  but  also  as  rare  exam- 
ples of  melodic  treatment  in  those  •  early  days, 
when  composers  were  more  inclined  to  notice  Uie 


ban  than  the  tune.  Bull  was  by  no  means  so 
great  a  genius  as  Bvrd,  but  he  had  a  vein  of 
melodv,  a  good  deal  of  vivacity,  and  a  con- 
siderable sense  of  effect.  In  '  Les  Buffons '  the 
former  gift  is  scarcely  brought  into  play,  but 
the  two  latter  are  very  serviceable.  The  theme 
is  the  simplest  possible  succession  of  chords,  ai 
follows : — 

Ex.  s. 
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Upon  this  fourteen  variations  are  constructed* 
which  are  varied  and  contrasted  with  one  an- 
other  throughout,  upon  the  same  general  princi- 
ples of  succession  as  in  Byrd's  series.  Many  of 
them  are  merely  made  of  scale  passages,  or  rather 
commonplace  figures;  but  some  are  well  de- 
vised, and  the  two  following  are  interesting  as 
examples  of  the  freedom  with  which  composers 
had  learnt  to  treat  structural  variations  even  in 
such  early  days.  Ex.  4  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  variation,  and  Ex.  5  is  the  thirteenth, 
which  flows  out  of  the  one  preceding  it. 

Ex.4. 
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In  the  time  which  followed  Byrd  and  Bull  the 
best  energies  of  composers  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  development  of  such  instrumental  forms 
as  tbe  Suite  and  the  Canzooa,  and  the  earlier 
kinds  of  Sonata ;  and  Sets  of  Variations  were  not 
so  oommon.    There  are  a  few  examples  among 
Fresoobaldi^s  compositions;  as  the  'Aria  detta 
Balletto '  in  the  second  book  of  Toccatas,  Can- 
sonaSy  etc.,  which  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
way  the  variations  are  put  into  different  tunes ; 
but  his  works  of  the  kind  are  on  tbe  whole 
neither   so   interesting   nor  so   satisfactory  as 
Byrd's.     It  is  also  common  to  meet  with  an 
occasional  variation  on  one  or  more  of  the  regu- 
lar dance-movements  in  the  Suites ;  and  in  that 
putdtion  they  were  commonly  called  Doubles. 
There  is    a   curious   and  unusual  experiment 
in  a  Suite  of  Kuhnau*s  in  £  minor,  in  which  the 
Courante  in  6-4  time  is  a  complete  variation  of 
the  Allemande  in  common  time  that  precedes 
it.    But  the  art  of  varying  a  theme  of  some  sort 
was  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  about  this 
time  under  other  guises.     In  Grermany   com- 
posers were  fond  of  harmonising  their  Chorales 
in  all  sorts  of  ingenious  ways,  such  as  are  found 
later  in  perfection  in  Bach's  Cantatas  and  Pas- 
sions ;  they  also  used  the  Chorales  as  a  kind  of 
Canto  fermo  upon  which  they  based  elaborate 
movements  for  the  organ,  full  of  ingenious  and 
effective  figures  and  various  devices  of  counter- 
point; and  not  a  little  of  the  great  development 
of  organ-playing,  which  culminated  in  J.  S.  Bach, 
was  carried  on  by  the  cultivation  of  this  form  of 
art.    Another  foim  which  was  more  obviously 
allied  to  the  sets  of  variations,  and  indeed  can 
in  some  cases  hardly  be  distinguisbed  from  them, 
was  the  ground- bass  or  Jmsso  ottinato,  which  was 
a  very  favourite  form  of  art  all  over  Europe 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  principle    of  following    the   bass  of  the 
theme   is    indeed  constantly  made    use  of  in 
variations,  and  in  theory  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  forms  is  that  in  a  ground- 
baas  the  bass  passage,  which  is  repeat«:d  over 
and  over  again,  is  the  whole  bond  of  conneo- 
tion  which  joins  the  series  together;  while  in 
variations  the  bass  may  change  entirely  so  long 
as  the  theme  is  recognisable  either  by  means  of 
the  melody  or  the  succession  of  the  harmonies. 
But  in  practice,  though  there  are  many  exam- 
ples in  which  a  good  clear  bass  figure  is  made  to 
persist  with  obstinate  regularity  in  this  form, 
it  often  gave  place  to  the  succession  of  the  har- 
monies, or  was  itself  so  varied  as  to  become 
scarcely  recognisable.    For  instance,  a  so-called 
Ground  by  Blow  in   E  minor,   with   twenty- 
eight  divisions,  begins  with  a  section  that  is 
much  more  like  a  theme  for  variations;   and 
though  the  bass  moves  in  good  steps,  it  has  no 
veiy  decided  figure  whatever.     A  comparison 
of  tbe  first  half  of  the  so-called  ground  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  bass  of  the  twentieth 
division  will  show  that  the  view  musicians  then 
took  of  ihto  repetitions  was  at  least  a  liberal 
one : — 
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In  this  case  the  outline  of  the  bass  as  defined 
by  the  successive  steps  downwards  is  pretty  well 
maintained^  but  in  a  few  other  divisions  which 
are  more  elaborately  constructed,  not  only  is  tbe 
bass  altered,  but  even  harmonies  wbich  do  not 
strictly  correspond  to  the  originals  are  intro- 
duced. Such  treatment  clearly  destroys  the  in* 
dividuality  of  the  form  of  art,  and  makes  the 
work  to  all  intents  a  theme  with  variations, 
under  limitations.  The  real  type  of  movement 
constructed  on  a  ground-bass  has  a  decided 
character  of  its  own,  as  the  obstinate  reiteration 
of  a  good  figure  is  necessarily  a  striking  bond 
of  connection  throughout  tbe  piece ;  and  if  the 
figures  built  upon  it  are  well  varied  it  can  be 
n^e  very  amusing.  In  Purcell's  use  of  this  form, 
which  he  was  evidently  fond  of,  the  type  is  kept 
much  purer,  and  the  divisions  on  the  ground  are 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be.  A  quotation  of 
the  bass  of  a  ground  in  one  of  his  Suites  will 
illustrate  better  than  any  description  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  thing  and  a  hybrid  like 
Blow's : — 

Ex.8. 


But  even  so  genuine  a  specimen  as  Purcell's  is 
closely  allied  to  a  theme  with  variations;  and 
at  a  time  when  the  form  was  so  popular  that  it 
was  not  only  a  favourite  with  composers,  bui 
the  constant  resource  of  performers  with  any 
talent  for  extemporising  to  show  off  their  skill  in 
two  directions  at  once,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
the  more  elastic  but  less  pure  form  adopted  by 
Blow  and  others  should  have  been  easily  allowed 
to  pass  in  the  crowd  of  experiments;  and  thus 
compOHers  were  constantly  developinjsr  the  form 
of  *  Theme  and  Variations '  under  another  name. 

A  celebrated  example  which  bears  upon  this 
question  is  the  twelfth  and  last  Sonata  of  Co- 
relli's  Opera  Quinta,  which  is  called  '  La  Follia.' 
This  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Theme  and 
twenty-two  variations,  and  sometimes  as  Divi- 
sions on  a  ground.  The  bass  of  the  theme  was 
well  known  in  those  days  as  Farinelli's  Ground, 
from  the  inventor,  and  was  commonly  used  by 
musicians  and  composers,  as  for  instance  by 
Vivaldi.  Hawkins  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  favourite 
air  known  in  Englaiid  as  Farinelirs  Ground,' 
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sbowing  •  oonfosion  in  his  mind  even  u  to  the 
diiSvenoe  between  a  *  ground  *  end  a  tune.  In 
CoreIli*8  work  the  bass  h  not  repeated  at  all 
regularly,  so  it  u  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
series  of  free  yariations.  These  are  most  of  them 
▼ery  simple^  being  different  ferms  of  arpeggios 
on  the  harmonies  of  the  theme,  but  they  are 
well  devised  so  as  to  contrast  and  set  off  one 
another,  and  are  eflfoctive  in  their  way  for  the 
violin.  The  tempos  vary  from  Adagio  and  An- 
dante to  Allegro  and  Yivaoe.  and  the  time- 
signatures  also,  as  3-4,  4-4,  and  3-8.  Corelli 
evidently  took  an  easy  view  of  variations,  for 
both  in  this  set  and  in  the  Chaoonne  in  the 
twdfth  Soaata  of  op.  a,  the  harmonies  are  not 
at  all  strictly  followed,  and  occasionally  have 
next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  theme  for  several 
bars  together;  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  style  of 
writing  such  things.  The  treatment  of  the  form 
in  this  instance,  and  in  many  others  of  nearly  the 
same  period  (as  those  by  Blow,  and  many  by 
Looatelli  and  others  a  little  later),  together  with 
the  lax  way  in  which  Hawkins  speaks  of  the 
subject,  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  this  popular 
form  of  Ground-bass  movement  was  gradually 
becoming  mixed  up  with  the  form  of  Theme- 
and> Variations,  and  trenching  on  its  province. 
Even  the  length  of  the  bass  in  the  Follia  and 
other  examples  is  in  favour  of  this  view,  because 
the  effect  of  the  ground-bass  is  lost  when  it 
extends  beyond  very  moderate  limits.  The  best 
examples  are  after  such  a  concise  fashion  as  the 
bass  quoted  from  Purcell,  and  such  superb  speci- 
mens as  the  'Crucifixus'  in  Bach's  Mass,  his 
Passacaglia  in  G  minor,  and  similar  works  by 
Buxtehude  for  the  organ.  If  the  ground-bass 
has  several  clauses,  as  in  Corelli^s  Follia  or  Biow*s 
piece  (Ex.  6),  it  loses  ite  effect  and  has  to  be 
treated  after  the  manner  of  a  theme ;  and  the 
adoption  of  long  periods  led  composers  to  that 
treatment,  at  tibe  same  time  that  the  habit  of 
looking  at  their  subject  in  the  direction  of  the 
bass  rather  than  the  upper  part,  influenced  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  variations. 

This  condition  of  things  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  J.  S.  Bach's  thirty  Variations  on  an 
iGria  in  G  major  for  a  harpsiciiord  with  two  rows 
of  keys,  which  is  the  first  very  important  work 
of  its  kind,  and  still  among  the  most  remark- 
able in  existence,  though  it  is  never  played  in 
public  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  giving 
due  effect  on  one  row  of  keys  to  the  rapid  cross- 
ing passages  which  are  written  for  two.  The  Aria 
which  serves  for  theme  is  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  modem  aria*  but  is  a  dance  movement  like 
those  in  the  Suites.  It  is  in  fact  a  Sarabands 
of  the  expressive  and  elaborate  kind  familiar 
among  Bach's  works ;  it  has  plenty  of  fine  melody 
but  no  oatehing  tune,  ana  nothing  to  invite 
melodic  variations  of  the  modem  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  constructed  of  vexy  broad  and 
simple  successions  of  harmony,  with  the  bass  mov* 
ing  a  step  of  some  sort  in  almost  every  bar ;  and 
upon  this  motion  of  bass  or  harmonies  the  whole 
series  of  variations  is  really  oonstructed.    It  is 


therefore  actually  almost  as  much  of  a  ground- 
bass  movement  as  Oorelli*s  Follia^  or  Blow's 
example.  The  actual  bass  figure  is  not  repeated, 
but  either  the  steps  by  which  it  moves  or  the 
regular  changes  of  the  harmony  are  always 
represented  in  some  way  under  the  elaborate  tex- 
ture of  the  figures.  In  fact,  what  Bach  does  is 
to  take  out  the  luurmonic  framework  upon  which 
the  Aria  is  built,  and  use  it  to  build  thirty  other 
little  movemento  upon.  The  way  in  which  these 
are  developed  from  the  original  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a  comparison  of  the  opening  bars  of 
some  of  the  variations  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  bass  of  the  theme. 

The  following  is  the  bass  of  the  first  eight  bars 
of  the  Aria,  with  figures  to  represent  the  prin- 
cipal harmonies  :— 

Ex.9. 
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In  a  good  many  variations,  such  as  the  ist, 
and,  4th,  12th,  and  22nd,  these  stops  are  very 
clearly  maintained.  The  bass  figure  of  the  and 
variation  will  serve  to  illustrate  this ; — 
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It  is  very  rare  however  that  the  same  positions 
of  the  chords  are  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
AU  positions  are  held  to  be  interchangeable. 
This  would  be  less  poenble  in  dealing  with  a 
modem  theme  with  weak  or  irregular  motions 
of  harmony;  but  where  the  changes  are  so 
strict  and  clear,  the  successions  are  traceable 
even  through  a  looser  treatment  of  the  originaL 
An  example  which  will  illustrate  Bach's  method 
of  interchanging  positions  of  the  same  chords^ 
and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  builds  one 
fom  up<m  another,  is  the  opening  of  the  tenth 
variation,  which  is  a  oompleto  little  four-part 
Fttghetta : — 

Ex.  11.  i. 
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In- bar  (ft)  the  first  poBition  of  the  chord  of  the 
Dominant  is  implied  instead  of  its  first  inversion ; 
in  bar  (c)  there  is  a  similar  interchange,  and  in 
ban  {d)  and  (^)  the  principal  emphasis  of  the  bar 
fiUls  upon  a  first  inversion  instead  pf  a  first  posi- 
tion of  the  same  chord. 

In  other  variations  he  goes  much  further  still. 
In  the  ninth  the  strict  succession  of  chords  is 
frequently  altered,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
character  and  general  contour  of  the  harmonic 
succession  is  still  to  be  felt  in  the  background. 
For  instance,  in  the  passage  corresponding  to 
bars  (e)  and  (/)  the  harmonies  of  E  minor  and 
6  are  forced  in  in  the  place  of  those  of  O  and  A. 
Then  the  harmony  of  G  and  A,  which  really  re- 
presents bar  (/),  is  driven  into  the  bar  cor- 
responding with  (g);  and  in  order  to  make 
the  final  diord  of  the  cadence  answer  in  position 
with  the  original,  all  that  appears  of  the  chord 
corresponding  to  bar  (g)  is  the  last  quaver. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  change,  beginning  at  the  half-bar  cor- 
responding with  ((f)  where  the  first  half  close  falls, 
up  to  the  first  dose  in  the  principal  key  in 
bar  (h)  :— 
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This  appears  to  be  rather  an  extreme  in- 
stance, but  in  reality  the  change  is  caused 
by  nothing  more  than  the  happy  idea  of  turn- 
ing the  passing  note  in  bar  (d)  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  so  leading  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
chord  of  E ;  thus  causing  the  choids  of  Q  and  C, 
which  follow  in  their  proper  order,  to  come  one 
step  too  late,  and  forcing  the  penultimate  chord 
of  the  cadence  into  very  close  quarters.  But 
the  form  of  the  cadence  is  preserved  all  the 
same,  and  so  .the  change  turns  out  to  be  more  in 
superficial  appearance  than  reality;  while  the 
regularity  of  the  succession  is  still  sufficiently 
obvious  to  identify  the  theme. 

The  manner  in  which  all  the  variadons  are 
written  is  contrapuntal,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  cast  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  old  contra- 
puntal forms.  Every  third  variation  through- 
out, except  the  last,  is  a  Canon  of  some  sort^ 
with  a  free  bass  which  generally  follows  the 
outlines  of  the  bass  of  the  theme.  These  take 
all  the  intervals  in  regular  order — a  Canon  at 
the  unison  in  the  3rd  variation,  a  Canon  at  the 
second  in  the  6th,  and  so  on  up  to  a  Canon 
at  the  ninth  in  the  27th  variation,  the  Canons 
at  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  complicated  by 
making  them  in  contrary  motion.  Variation  10 
is  a  complete  Fughetta,  and  Variation  16  an 
Overture  after  the  French  model,  managed  by 
making  the  part  which  represents  the  first  half 
of  the  theme  into  the  Maestoso  movement,  and 
the  latter  part  into  the  fugal  one.  The  last  varia- 
tion is  a  'Quodlibet*;  tiiat  is,  a  movement  in 
which  several  bits  of  familiar  tunes  ai-e  worked 
in  together.     The  tunes  are  '  Volkslieder  *  of 


a  very  bright  and  happ^  type.  It  begins  with 
one  to  the  words  '  Ich  bin  so  lang  nicht  bei  dir 
g'west,'  on  the  top  of  which  another,  'Krant 
und  Rtiben  haben  mioh  vertrieben,*  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  fragments  of  the  two,  and 
probably  bits  of  others  which  are  not  identified, 
are  mixed  up  together  in  amusing  but  artistic 
confusion  throughout,  always  following  the  har- 
monic succession  of  the  original  aria.  After 
the  Quodlibet  the  theme  is  directed  to  be  played 
again,  so  as  to  make  the  cycle  complete — a  plan 
followed  by  Beethoven  more  than  once,  most 
notably  in  the  last  movement  of  his  Sonata  in 
E,  op.  109.  Every  variation  in  the  series  has 
a  perfectly  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  is 
knit  together  closely  and  compactly  by  the  figures 
used ;  which  vary  firom  the  most  pointed  vivacity 
to  the  noblest  dignity  and  calm ;  and  are  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  keep  the  action  always  going,  and 
the  interest  alive  at  every  step;  the  result  of 
this  many-sided  technical  workmanship  being  a 
perfectly  mature  art-form.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others.  Bach  seems  to  sum  up  in  his  own 
lifetime  the  labours  of  several  generations,  and 
to  arrive  at  a  point  of  artistic  development  which 
the  next  generation  fell  far  behind  ;  for  a  height 
equal  to  that  of  his  work  was  not  again  reached 
till  Beethoven's  time.  But  the  aspect  of  Bach's 
work  is  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  time.  The 
technical  side  is  brought  into  extreme  promin- 
ence. This  is  shown  most  obviously  in  the 
canons  and  fugues,  but  it  is  also  shown  in  the 
texture  of  the  other  variations.  Some  few  are 
extremely  expressive  and  beautiful,  but  it  was 
not  with  the  paramount  object  of  making  them 
all  so  that  Bach  attacked  his  problem,  for  his 
variations  are  rather  developments  of  ideas  em- 
bodied in  vigorous  and  regular  rhythmic  figures 
than  romantic  or  dramatic  types.  Both  the 
ideas  and  the  way  of  treating  them  belong  to 
the  old  contrapuntal  school,  and  that  style  of 
variation-writing  which  is  most  richly  and  com- 
prehensively shown  in  this  series  of  variations, 
comes  to  an  end  with  Bach. 

He  produced  several  other  sets  in  the  same 
manner,  notably  the  famous  Chaconne  in  the  Suite 
in  D  for  violin  solo ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
analyse  that  work,  sinoe  the  same  principles  are 
observed  throughout,  even  to  the  repetition  of  the 
theme  at  the  end  to  clench  it  all  together.  As 
in  the  previous  case,  the  basis  of  the  variation  is 
the  harmonic  framework  of  the  theme ;  and  the 
melody  hardly  ever  makes  its  reappearance  till 
its  resumption  at  the  end.  Hie  bass  steps  are 
just  as  freely  dealt  with  as  in  the  previous  case, 
from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Bach  consi- 
dered the  harmoidc  structure  the  chief  thing  in 
a  Chaconne  (which  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
movement  on  a  ground-bass)  as  much  as  in  a  regu- 
lar Theme  and  variations.  He  also  produced 
an  example  of  a  diflferent  kind,  in  a  little  set 
of  eight  variations  on  a  very  beautiful  and  melo- 
dious theme  in  A  minor.  In  this  the  harmonio 
framework  is  not  nearly  so  noticeable,  and  the 
variations  are  not  made  to  depend  upon  it  so 
much  as  in  the  other  cases*    Some  fbw  of  them 
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are  constrncted  on  the  same  principles  M  the 
great  set  of  thirty,  but  more  often  the  melody 
of  the  theme  plays  an  unmistakeable  part.  This 
may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  melody  of 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  bars  of  the  theme,  witJi 
the  same  portion  of  the  third  variation. 


The  influence  of  the  tune  is  similarly  apparent 
in  several  other  variations,  putting  a  new  com- 
plexion upon  variation-making,  in  the  direction 
cultivated  by  the  next  generation ;  but  the  result 
is  neither  so  vigorous  nor  so  intrinsically  valuable 
as  in  other  works  more  after  Baches  usual 
manner,  though  historically  interesting  as  an 
experiment  in  a  line  which  Bach  generally 
thought  fit  to  let  alone. 

Handel*s  way  of  treating  variations  was  very 
different  from  Bach's,  and  more  like  the  methods 
of  Uie  Italian  school,  as  illustrated  by  Corelli. 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  he  regarded  the  matter 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  Bach,  since  he 
looked  upon  the  harmonic  framework  as  the 
principal  thing  to  follow;  but  he  reduced  the 
interest  of  his  representation  of  that  frame- 
work in  new  figures  to  a  minimum.  Where 
Bach  used  ingenious  and  rhythmical  figures, 
and  worked  them  with  fascinating  clearness  and 
consistency,  Handel  was  content  to  use  mere 
empty  arpeggios  in  different  forms.  In  many  of 
his  sets  of  Variations,  and  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  he  makes  the  effect  dopend  chiefly 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  quickness  of  the  notes 
varies,  getting  &ster  and  faster  up  to  the  bril- 
liant but  empty  conclusion.  The  set  which  has 
most  musical  interest  is  the  '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith *  in  the  Suite  in  E ;  and  in  this  the  usual 
characteristic  is  shown,  since  the  variations  begin 
with  semiquavers,  g^  on  to  triplet  semiquavers, 
and  end  with  scale  passages  of  demisemiquavers. 
The  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  work  is 
probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
theme,  partly  also  to  the  happy  way  in  which  the 
style  of  the  variations  hits  the  mean  between  the 
elaborate  artistic  interest  of  such  works  as 
Bach's  and  the  emptiness  of  simple  arpeggios, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  very  simplicity 
shows  to  advantage  the  principles  upon  which  a 
succession  of  variations  can  be  knit  together  into 
an  effective  piece,  by  giving  all  the  members  of 
the  series  some  relative  bearing  upon  each  other. 
In  this  set  the  connection  and  function  of  each 
is  so  thoroughly  obvious  that  the  most  ordinary 
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musical  intelligence  can  grasp  It,  and  it  Is  to 
such  grounds  of  effect  that  Handel  trusted  in 
making  all  his  sets,  whether  in  such  an  example 
as  the  PassacagHa  in  the  G  minor  Suite  or  the 
Chaoonne  with  sixty  variations.  Only  in  very 
few  cases  does  he  even  appear  to  attempt  to 
make  the  separate  numbers  of  the  series  interest- 
ing or  musically  characteristic,  and  yet  the  series 
as  a  whole  is  almost  always  effective.  He  is 
more  inclined  to  allow  the  tune  of  his  theme  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  effect  than  Bach  was.  In  the 
variations  in  the  Suite  in  D  it  is  very  promi- 
nent, and  in  the  earlier  variations  of  the  *  Har- 
monious Blacksmith  *  is  clearly  suggested ;  and 
in  this  way  he  illustrates  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
tendency  which  came  to  predominate  in  the 
next  generation.  The  following  are  types  of  the 
figures  used  by  Handel  in  more  than  one  set: — 

Ex.  14. 
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Another  composer  showed  this  tendency  to 
follow  the  tune  even  more  markedly.  This  was 
Rameau,  who  was  bom  two  years  before  Handel 
and  Bach,  but  was  brought  more  strongly  under 
the  rising  influences  of  the  early  Sonata  period, 
through  his  connection  with  the  French  operatic 
school,  and  the  French  instrumental  school,  of 
which  Gouperin  was  the  happiest  represent- 
ative. These  French  composers  were  almost 
the  first  of  any  ability  in  Europe  to  give  their 
attention  unreservedly  to  tunes,  and  to  make  tune, 
and  character  of  a  tuneful  kind,  the  object  of 
their  ambition.  Rameau  produced  a  number  of 
charming  tuneful  pieces  of  a  harmonic  cast,  and 
naturally  treated  variations  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tune,  studying  to  bring  the  tune  for- 
ward, and  to  make  it,  rather  than  the  harmonic 
successions,  the  basis  of  his  variations.  When 
operatic  influences  came  into  plakj  and  influ- 
enced the  instrumental  music  of  German  com- 
posers, and  when  the  traditions  of  the  Protestant 
school  gave  place  to  those  of  the  southern  and 
Catholic  Germans,  the  same  result  followed. 

Other  circumstances  also  affected  the  form 
unfavourably.  The  cause  of  the  fSeJling  off  in 
vigour,  depth  of  feeling,  and  technical  resource 
from  the  standard  of  Handel  and  Bach,  is  obvious 
enough  in  other  departments;  since  men  were 
thrown  back  as  they  had  been  after  Palestrina's 
time,  through  having  to  cope  with  new  forms 
of  art.  In  the  case  of  variations — ^by  this  time 
an  old  and  established  form — the  cause  of  such 
falling  off  is  not  easy  to  see ;  but  in  reality  varia- 
tions were  just  aa  amenable  to  un&vourable 
influences  as  the  rest  of  instrumental  music. 
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since  composers  began  to  try  to  treat  them  in 
the  same  style  as  their  sonata  movements. 
They  dropped  the  contrapuntal  methods,  with 
the  opportunities  afibrded  by  them,  and  as  they 
had  not  yet  developed  the  art  of  expressing 
effective  musical  ideas  in  the  modem  style 
apart  from  the  regular  sonata  form,  their  works 
of  the  kind  seem,  by  the  side  of  Bach*s,  to  be 
sadly  lacking  in  interest.  Moreover,  the  object 
of  writing  them  was  changing.  Bach  wrote  up 
to  the  level  of  his  own  ideas  of  art,  without 
thinking  what  would  please  the  ordinary  public ; 
but  the  composers  of  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  wrote  their  clavier  music  chiefly  for  the 
use  or  pleasure  of  average  amateurs,  on  whom 
first-rate  art  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  respectable  workmanship 
and  easy  agreeable  tunefulness.  The  public 
were  losing  their  interest  in  the  rich  counter- 
point and  massive  nobility  of  style  of  the  older 
school,  and  were  setting  their  affections  more 
and  more  on  tune  and  simply  intelligible  form ; 
and  composers  were  easily  led  in  the  same 
direction.  The  consequences  were  happy  enough 
in  the  end,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  new 
style  variation-making  appears  to  have  suffered ; 
and  it  only  regained  its  ponition  in  rare  cases, 
when  composers  of  exceptional  genius  returned, 
in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  their  time,  to  the 
method  of  building  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
variations  on  the  old  principles,  and  found  in 
the  harmonic  framework  equal  opportunities  to 
those  afforded  by  the  tunes. 

How  strongly  Haydn  and  Mosart  were  drawn 
in  the  prevailing  direction  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  took  simple  and 
popular  tunes  as  themes,  and  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  melodic  element  in  their  variations. 
This  is  even  more  noticeable  in  Mozart  than  in 
Haydn,  who  took  on  the  whole  a  more  serious 
and  original  view  of  the  form.  True,  he  did  not 
write  nearly  so  many  sets  as  his  younger  con- 
temporary, and  several  that  he  did  write  are  of 
the  very  slightest  and  most  elementaxy  kind — 
witness  that  which  forms  the  last  movement 
of  the  Clavier  Sonata  in  £b,  that  on  a  tune 
in  *  Tempo  di  Minuetto  *  in  a  sonata  in  A,  and 
that  in  a  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  in  G.  In 
these  cases  he  is  obviously  not  exerting  himself 
at  all,  but  merely  treating  the  matter  lightly 
and  easily.  But  when  he  set  about  his  work 
seriously,  it  has  far  more  variety,  interest,  and 
many-sided  ingenuity  than  Mozart's.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  sets  in  the  string 
quartets,  and  with  the  remarkable  one  for  clavier 
alone  in  F  minor,  and  the  beautiful  slow  move- 
ment in  the  Sonata  for  Clavier  and  Violin  in  F. 
The  things  most  noticeable  in  these  are  the  re- 
markable freedom  with  which  he  treats  his  theme, 
and  the  original  means  adopted  to  combine  the 
sets  into  complete  and  coherent  wholes.  Prob- 
ably no  one  except  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms  took  a  freer  view  of  the  limits  of 
fidr  variation ;  the  less  essential  chonls  and  root 
bamunies  of  the  theme  are  frequently  changed, 
even  without  the  melody  being  preserved  to 


make  up  for  the  deviation,  and  in  certain  cases 
whole  passages  appear  to  be  entirely  altered,  and 
to  have  little  if  any  connection  with  the  theme 
beyond  observance  of  the  length  of  its  prominent 
periods,  and  the  fact  that  the  final  cadences  come 
in  the  right  forms  and  places.  This  occurs  most 
naturally  in  a  minor  variation  of  a  major 
theme,  or  vice  Ters&,  where  a  passage  in  die 
relative  major  is  made  to  correspond  to  a  passage 
in  the  dominant  key,  and  the  succession  of 
chords  is  necessarily  altered  to  a  different  course 
to  make  the  passage  flow  back  to  the  principal 
key  at  the  same  place,  both  in  variation  and 
theme.  There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
example  of  such  changes  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  a  2  Trautwein. 
The  theme  is  in  Bb,  and  the  first  variation  in 
Bb  minor.  The  second  half  of  the  theme  begins 
in  F,  and  has  a  whole  period  of  eight  bars, 
closing  in  that  key,  before  going  back  to  Bb. 
The  corresponding  part  of  the  first  variation 
begins  with  the  same  notes  transferred  from  first 
violin  to  cello,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  motion, 
and  similar  free  contrapuntal  imitation ;  but  it 
proceeds  by  a  chain  of  closely  interlaced  modulus 
tions  through  Eb  minor  and  Ab,  and  closes  in 
Db.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  portion  which 
corresponds  to  the  resumption  of  the  principal 
idea  begins  in  the  original  key  in  Db,  and  only 
gets  home  to  the  principal  key  for  the  last  phrase 
of  four  bars,  in  which  the  subject  again  appears. 
So  that  for  eleven  bars  the  variation  is  only  con- 
nected with  the  theme  by  the  fact  that  the 
successive  progressions  are  analagous  in  major 
and  minor  modes,  and  by  a  slight  similarity  in  the 
character  of  the  music.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant position  to  take  up  in  variation-writing, 
and  by  such  action  Haydn  fully  established 
a  much  broader  and  freer  principle  of  repre- 
senting the  theme  than  had  been  done  before. 
The  following  examples  are  respectively  the  first 
eight  bars  of  the  second  half  of  the  theme,  and 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ist  variation: — 
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Tbe  other  noticeable  featare  of  Haydn's  treat- 
ment of  the  variation -form  is  illustrated  very 
happily  by  the  '  Andante  con  Yariasiom '  in  F 
minor  for  clavier  solo,  and  by  the  movement  in 
the  F  major  sonata  for  clavier  and  violin  ;  both 
showing  how  strongly  he  regarded  the  form  as 
one  to  be  unified  in  some  way  or  other  beyond 
the  mere  connection  based  on  identity  of  struo 
ture  or  tune  which  is  common  to  all  the  members 
of  the  series.  The  first  of  these  is  really  a 
set  of  variations  on  two  themes ;  since  the  prin- 
cipal theme  in  the  minor  is  followed  by  a  slighter 
one  contrasting  with  it,  in  the  major.  The  varia- 
tions on  these  two  themes  alternate  throughout, 
and  end  with  a  repetition  of  the  principal  theme 
iu  its  original  form,  passing  into  an  elaborate 
coda  full  of  allusions  to  its  principal  figures. 
Thus  there  is  a  double  alternation  of  modes  and 
of  styles  throughout  binding  the  members  to- 
gether ;  and  the  free  development  of  the  features 
of  the  theme  in  the  coda  gives  all  the  weight 
and  interest  necessary  to  clench  the  work  at  the 
end.  The  slow  movement  for  clavier  and  violin 
is  somewhat  different  in  system,  but  aims  at 
the  same  object.  After  the  theme  comes  an 
episode,  springing  out  of  a  figure  in  the  cadence 
of  the  theme,  and  modulating  to  the  dominant 
and  back ;  then  comes  the  first  variation  in  full, 
followed  by  another  episode  modulating  to  Bb, 
with  plenty  of  development  of  <Aaracteristic 
figures  of  the  theme,  ooming  back  (after  about 
the  same  length  as  the  first  episode)  to  a  pause 
on  the  dominant  chord  of  the  principal  key,  and 
followed  by  another  variation  with  demisemi- 
quaver  ornamental  passages  for  the  pianoforte. 
This  variation  deviates  a  little  at  the  end,  and 
pauses  on  the  dominant  chord  sgain ;  and  then 
the  beautiful  and  serene  theme  is  given  out  once 
more  in  its  original  form.  This  te  therefore  an 
ingenious  kind  of  Rondo  in  the  form  of  varia- 
tions. The  short  contrasting  episodes  are  quite 
in  Rondo-form,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  two  middle  repetitions  of  the  theme  are  made 
unusually  interesting  by  appearing  in  a  fresh 
guise.  One  more  point  worth  noting  about 
Haydn's  works  of  this  kind,  is  that  some  of  his 
themes  are  so  rich  and  complex.  In  a  few  of 
the  sets  in  the  quartets  the  theme  is  not  so 
much  a  tune  as  a  network  of  figures  combined 
in  a  regular  harmonic  scheme — see  £z.  17 ;  and 
tbe  same  holds  true  of  the  *  Andante  con  Varia- 
zioni '  mentioned  above,  which  is  long,  and  full 
of  the  most  various  and  remarkable  figures.  It 
may  be  said  finally  that  there  is  no  branoh 
of  oomposition  in  which  Haydn  was  richer  and 
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more  truly  polyphonic  than  in  his  best  sets  of 
variations. 

Mozart,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  ex- 
treme of  the  melodic  form  of  variations.  If  in 
many  of  Haydn's  slighter  examples  this  ten- 
dency was  perceptible,  in  Mozart  it  comes  to  a 
head«  The  variations  which  he  makes  purely 
out  of  ornamental  versions  of  the  tune  of  the 
theme,  are  at  least  four  times  as  many  as  his 
harmonic  and  more  seriously  conceived  ones. 
As  has  been  said  before,  Mozart  wrote  far  more 
sets  than  Haydn,  and  many  of  them  were  probably 
pUees  d^oceoHon — ^trifies  upon  which  there  was 
neither  time  nor  need  to  spend  mnch  thought. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  moreover  that 
variation-writing  was  not  Mozart's  best  province. 
Two  of  his  greatest  gifts,  the  power  of  moulding 
his  form  with  the  most  refined  and  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  spontaneous  melody,  have  here  no  full 
oppnortunity.  The  themes  which  necessarily 
decide  the  form  are  in  many  cases  not  his  own, 
and,  except  in  rare  instances,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  his  head  to  try  to  make  new 
and  beautiful  melodies  on  the  foundation  of  their 
harmonic  fin^mework.  He  seems  rather  to  have 
aimed  at  making  variations  which  would  be 
easily  recognisable  by  moderately- gifted  ama- 
teurs ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  musical  intelligence  to  see  the 
connection  between  a  theme  and  a  variation 
which  is  well  enough  conceived  to  bear  frequent 
hearing.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  finest  varia- 
tions have  been  produced  by  scarcely  any  but 
composers  of  a  very  deep  and  intellectual  organ- 
isation,  like  Beethoven,  Bach,  and  Brahms. 
Mozart  was  gifted  with  the  most  perfect  and 
refined  mosiod  organisation  ever  known;  but 
he  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  deep  feeling  or 
intellectuality,  and  the  result  is  that  his  varia- 
tion-building is  neither  impressive  nor  genuinely 
interesting.  Its  chief  merits  are  delicate  mam- 
pulation,  illustrating  the  last  phase  of  harpsi- 
chord-playing as  applied  to  the  Viennese  type 
of  pianoforte  vrith  shallow  keys,  and  he  obtains 
the  good  balance  in  each  set  as  a  whole  without 
any  of  Haydn's  interesting  ^evices.  A  certain 
similarity  in  the  general  plan  of  several  of  the 
independent  sets  suggests  that  he  had  a  regular 
scheme  for  laying  out  the  succession  of  variations. 
The  earlier  ones  generally  have  the  tune  of  the 
theme  very  prominent;  then  come  one  or  two 
based  rather  more  upon  the  harmonic  framework, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  becoming  weari- 
some ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through,  if  the 
theme  be  in  the  major,  there  will  be  a  minor 
variation,  and  vice  versa ;  then,  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  the  conclusion  and  throw  it  into  rdUef, 
the  last  variation  but  one  has  a  codetta  of  some 
sort  or  an  unbarred  cadenza,  or  else  there  is  an 
unbarred  cadenza  dividing  the  last  variation  firom 
the  final  coda,  which  usually  takes  up  clearly 
the  features  of  the  theme.  These  unbarred  ca- 
denzas are  a  characteristic  feature  of  Mozart's 
sets  of  variations,  and  indicate  that  he  regarded 
them  as  show  pieces  for  concerts  and  such 
occasions,  since  they  are  nothing  but  pure  finger- 
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flourishes  to  show  off  the  dexterity  and  neatness 
of  the  performer.  There  are  two— one  of  them 
a  very  long  one — in  the  set  on  Paisiello's  '  Salve 
tu  Domine/  another  long  ono  in  that  on  Sarti's 
'Come  un  agnello/  a  long  one  in  that  on  '  Lison 
dormait/  and  others  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions in  the  sets  on  Gluck*s  *  Unser  dummer 
Pobel  meinty'  Mr.  Daport*s  minnet,  *Je  snis 
Lindor/  and  others.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
harmonic  framework,  Mozart  is  generally  more 
strict  than  Haydn,  but  he  is  bv  no  means  tied 
by  any  sense  of  obligation  in  that  respect,  and 
even  makes  excellent  point  oat  of  harmonic  di- 
gression. A  most  effective  example,  which  con- 
tains a  principle  in  a  nutshell,  is  his  treatment 
of  the  most  characteristic  phrase  of  'Unser 
dummer  Pobel*  in  the  fourth  variation.  The 
phrase  is  as  follows  :^ 


Ex.19. 


ga 


w 


i=^ 
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4. 


E^ 
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To  this  he  gives  a  most  amusing  turn  by,  as  it 
were,  missing  the  mark  by  a  semitone : — 

Ex.  20. 


^ 


M 


then  he  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  half  of  the 
variation  which  contains  the  passage,  and  begins 
it  again  as  if  for  repeat ;  and  then  again  over- 
shoots the  mark  by  a  semitone  : — 


Ex.  21. 
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There  is  probably  no  simpler  example  of  an 
harmonic  inconsistency  serving  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  variations.  In  a  less  obvious  way 
there  are  some  in  which  very  happy  effect  is 
obtained  by  going  an  unexpected  way  round 
between  one  essential  point  of  harmony  and 
another,  and  in  such  refinements  Mozart  is  most 
successful. 

When  he  introduces  sets  of  variations  into 
sonatas  and  such  works  as  his  Clarinet  Quintet, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  with  them ; 
there  are  proportionately  more  free  and  harmonic 
Tariatious  among  them;  and  the  element  of 
show  illustrated  by  the  unbarred  cadenza  is  not  so 
prominent.  There  are  good  examples  of  variety 
of  treatment  and  succesH  in  balancing  the  various 
members  of  the  series  in  the  variations  in  the 
fine  Sonata  in  F  for  violin  and  pianoforte.  True, 
the  bans  of  the  variations  is  for  the  most  part 
melodic,  but  the  principle  is  treated  with  more 
solid  effect  than  usual.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  last  movement  of  the  PF.  Sonata  in 
D,  written  in  1777.  This  contains  some  ex- 
tremely happy  examples  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  harmonic  principle,  as  in  the  9th  variation, 
14  which  the  vigour  and  individuality  of  the 
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figure  give  the  variation  all  the  appearance  of 
an  independent  piece.  Similarly  in  the  nth. 
Adagio  cantabile,  and  in  the  last,  in  which  the 
time  is  changed  from  4-4  to  3-4,  the  melody  is 
so  devised  as  to  appear  really  new,  and  not  merely 
the  theme  in  an  ornamental  dress. 

An  excellent  use  to  which  Mozart  frequently 
puts  variations  is  that  of  presenting  the  subjects 
of  sonata-movements  in  new  lights,  or  adding  to 
their  interest  by  new  turns  and  ornaments  when 
they  reappear  a  second  or  third  time  in  the 
course  of  the  movement.  One  example  is  the 
recurrence  of  the  theme  in  the  '  Rondo  en  Polo- 
naise *  which  forms  the  middle  movement  in  the 
Sonata  in  D  just  referred  to.  Another  is  the 
slow  movement  of  the  well-known  Sonata  in 
C  minor,  connected  with  the  Fantasia  in  the 
same  key. 

The  cases  in  which  Mozart  ventured  to  give  a 
variation  a  thoroughly  independent  character 
are  rare.  He  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  keep  always  in  sight  of  his  theme,  and  though 
he  invented  some  charming  and  effective  de- 
vices which  have  been  used  by  later  composers, 
as  a  rule  the  variations  wait  upon  the  theme 
too  subserviently,  and  the  figures  are  often  too 
simple  and  familiar  to  be  interesting.  The  ToUow- 
ing  (*  Je  suis  Lindor*)  is  a  £ur  sample  of  his  way 
of  ornamenting  a  tune  i-^ 


Ex.28.  Theme.     ^^^ 
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Beethoven's  work  forms  an  era  in  the  histoiy 
of  variation-making.  It  was  a  branch  of  art 
eminently  congenial  to  him;  for  not  only  did 
his  instinct  for  close  thematic  development 
make  him  quick  to  see  various  ways  of  treating 
details,  but  his  mind  was  always  inclined  to 
present  the  innermost  core  of  his  idea  in  dif- 
ferent forms.  This  is  evinced  plainly  enough 
in  the  way  in  which  he  perfects  his  subjects. 
His  sketch-books  show  how  ideas  often  came  to 
him  in  the  rough ;  and  how,  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees,  he  brought  them  to  that  refined  and 
effective  form  which  alone  satisfied  him.  The 
substratum  of  the  idea  is  the  same  firom  first  to 
last,  but  it  has  to  undergo  many  alterations  of 
detail  before  he  finds  the  best  way  to  say  it. 
Even  in  this  his  practice  differed  extremely  from 
Mozart*s,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  actual  form 
of  *  Theme  and  variations'  it  differed  still  more. 
In  principle  Beethoven  did  not  leave  the  line 
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tftken  up  by  the  oompoaem  of  the  Sonata  period, 
but  he  brought  the  old  and  new  principles  more 
to  an  equality  than  before,  and  was  also  very 
much  more  daring  in  presenting  his  model  in 
entirely  new  lights.  The  proportion  of  purely 
ornamental  variations  in  his  works  is  small ;  and 
examples  in  which  the  variations  follow  the 
theme  very  closely  are  more  conspicuous  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  than  later;  but  even  among 
such  comparatively  early  examples  as  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Ab  (op.  a6),  or  the 
still  earlier  ones  in  the  Sonata  in  O  (op.  14, 
no.  a),  and  the  set  on  Righini's  air,  there  is  a 
fertility  of  resource  and  imagination,  and  in  the 
last  case  a  daring  independence  of  style  which 
far  outstrips  anything  previously  done  in  the 
same  line. 

In  some  sets  the  old  structural  principle  is 
once  more  predominant,  as  in  the  well-known 
3a  in  C  minor  (1806),  a  set  which  is  as  much  of 
a  Chaconne  as  any  by  Corelli,  Bach,  or  Handel. 
The  theme  is  in  chaoonne  time,  and  the  strong 
steps  of  the  bass  have  the  old  ground-bass 
character.  It  is  true  he  uses  the  melody  of 
the  theme  in  one  or  two  instances — it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  it  at  a  time  when 
melody  counted  for  so  much ;  but  in  the  large 
majority  the  variation  turns  upon  the  structural 
system  of  the  harmonies.  Among  other  points 
this  set  is  remarkable  as  a  model  of  coherence ; 
almost  every  variation  makes  a  perfect  comple- 
ment to  the  one  that  precedes  it,  and  sets  it  off 
in  the  same  way.  In  several  cases  the  varia- 
tions are  grouped  together,  externally  as  well  as 
in  spirit,  by  treating  the  same  figures  in  dif- 
ferent ways ;  as  happens  with  the  ist,  and  and 
3rd,  with  the  7th  and  8th,  and  with  the  a6th 
and  27th  and  others.  The  12th  marks  a  new 
departure  in  the  series,  being  the  first  in  the 
major,  and  the  four  that  follow  it  are  closely 
connected  by  being  variations  upon  that  varia- 
tion ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the 
single  block  in  the  major  mode  in  the  whole 
series.  Every  variation  hangs  together  as  closely 
as  those  in  Bach's  great  set  of  thirty  by  the 
definite  character  of  the  figures  used,  while  the 
whole  resembles  that  set  in  the  vigour  of  the 
style. 

In  most  of  the  other  remarkable  sets  the  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  are  more  mixed.  For  in- 
stance, in  that  on  the  Ballet  Air  from  the  '  Men 
of  Prometheus,'  some  have  a  technical  interest 
like  Bach's,  and  some  have  an  advanced  orna- 
mental character  after  the  fashion  of  Mozart's. 
Among  ingenious  devices  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  types,  the  sixth  variation  is  worth 
noting.  The  tune  is  given  intact  at  most  avail- 
able points  in  its  original  pitch  and  original 
form,  but  the  harmonies  are  in  a  different  key. 
A  marked  feature  in  the  series  is  that  it  has  an 
introduction  consisting  merely  of  the  bass  of  the 
theme,  and  three  variations  on  that  are  given 
before  the  real  theme  makes  its  appearance ;  as 
happens  also  in  the  last  movement  of  the  Eruica 
Symphony,  which  has  the  same  subject,  and  some 
of  the  same  variations,  but  ia  not  a  set  of  varia- 


tions in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  since  it 
has  various  episodes,  fugal  and  otherwise,  as  in 
the  movement  firom  Haydn's  violin  and  piano- 
forte sonata  described  on  p.  aa^. 

Othera  of  Beethoven's  sets  have  original  ex- 
ternal traits ;  such  as  the  set  in  F  (op.  34),  in 
which  all  the  numbers  are  in  different  keys  ex- 
cept the  theme  and  the  two  last  variations,  the 
others  going  in  successive  steps  of  minor  thirds 
downwards.  The  variations  themselves  are  for 
the  most  part  based  on  the  melody,  but  a  most 
ingenious  variety  of  character  is  kept  up  through- 
out, partly  by  changing  the  time  in  each  sue- 
oesHively. 

The  sets  so  far  alluded  to  bdong  to  the  early 
or  middle  period  of  Beethoven's  life,  but  the 
finest  examples  of  his  work  of  this  kind  belong 
to  the  last  period,  such  as  those  in  the  Quartet 
in  Eb,  and  the  variations '  In  modo  lidico*  in  the 
Quartet  in  A  (op.  132),  those  in  the  Trio  in  Bb, 
in  the  Sonatas  in  £  (op.  X09),  and  0  minor  (op. 
Ill),  the  two  in  the  pth  Symphony,  and  the 
•thirty-three  on  the  valse  by  Diabelli.  These 
last  five  are  the  finest  and  most  interesting  in 
existence,  and  illustrate  all  manner  of  ways  of 
using  the  form.  In  most  cases  the  treatment 
of  the  theme  is  very  free,  and  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  the  structure  of  the  movement. 
In  the  slow  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony  fur 
instance  the  theme  and  variations  are  inter- 
spersed with  episodes  formed  on  a  different  sub- 
ject and  by  passages  of  development  based  on 
the  principal  theme  itself.  In  the  choral  part 
the  variations  are  simply  based  upon  the  idea, 
each  division  corresponding  to  a  variation  being 
really  a  movement  made  out  of  a  varied  versiun 
of  the  theme  adapted  in  style  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  words,  and  developed  without  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  periods  or  plan  of  the  tune. 

The  sets  in  the  two  Sonatas  are  more  strict, 
and  the  harmonic  and  structural  variations  are 
in  about  equal  proportions.  Their  coherence  is 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  thirty- two  in  G 
minor,  or  even  stronger ;  while  there  is  infinitely 
more  musical  interest  in  them.  In  fitct,  there  is 
a  romantic  element  which  oolourx  each  set  and 
gives  it  a  special  unity.  The  individual  char- 
acter given  to  each  variation  is  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  as  to  give  it  an  interMt  01  its 
own  beyond  its  oonnection  with  the  theme; 
while  it  is  so  managed  that  whenever  the  free- 
dom of  style  has  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  theme,  a  variation  soon  follows  in 
which  the  theme  is  brought  forward  clearly 
enough  to  re-establish  the  sense  of  its  presence 
as  the  idea  from  which  the  whole  series  springs. 
The  set  in  op.  X09  is  an  excellent  model  of  &e 
most  artistic  way  of  doing  this,  without  the 
device  being  so  obvious  as  it  is  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters.  The  first  variation  has  such 
a  marked  melody  of  its  own  that  it  necessarily 
leads  the  mind  away  firom  the  theme.  But  the 
balance  is  re-established  by  the  next  variation, 
which  is  a  double  one,  the  repeats  of  the  theme 
being  given  with  different  forms  of  variations, 
severally  Uke  and  unlike  the  original.    The  nasi 
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Tariation  is  also  double,  bat  in  a  differsnt  Bense, 
the  repeats  being  given  in  full  with  different 
treatment  of  the  same  figura.  Mofreover  the 
balance  is  still  kept  up,  since  the  first  half  is 
chiefly  structural,  and  the  second  resumes  the 
melody  of  the  theme  more  clearly.  The  next 
two  are  more  obscure,  and  therefore  serve  all 
the  better  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  very  dear 
reappearance  of  the  theme  in  the  final  variation. 
This  plan  of  m«-1ti«g  double  variations  was  a 
favourite  one  with  Beethoven,  and  he  uses  it 
again  in  the  fourth  variation  in  op.  1 1 1,  and  in 
the  Diabelli  set.  In  op.  i ii  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  there  is  an  emotional  phase  alsa  The  first 
two  variations  gradually  work  up  to  a  vehement 
climax,  culminating  in  the  third.  After  this 
outburst  there  comes  a  wonderful  stillness  in  the 
fourth  (9-16),  like  the  reaction  from  a  crisis  of 
passion,  and  this  stillness  is  maintained  through- 
out, notwithstanding  the  two  very  different  man- 
ners of  the  double  variation.  Then  there  is  a 
codetta  and  a  passage  wandering  through  mazes 
of  curious  short  tramdtions,  constantly  hinting  at 
figures  of  the  theme ;  out  of  which  the  theme 
itoelf  emerges  at  last,  sailing  with  wind  and  tide 
in  perfect  fruition  of  its  freedom ;  the  last  varia- 
tion of  all  seems  to  float  away  into  the  air  as  the 
tune  sings  through  the  haze  of  shakes  and  rapid 
light  passages  that  spin  round  it,  and  the  whole 
ends  in  quiet  repose.  In  such  a  sense  Beethoven 
gave  to  his  variations  a  dramatic  or  emotional 
texture,  which  may  be,  by  those  who  under- 
stand it,  felt  to  be  true  of  the  innermost  workings 
of  their  emotions,  but  can  hardly  be  explained 
in  words. 

Technically  the  most  remarkable  set  of  all  is 
that  of  thirty-three  on  the  Diabelli  valse.  In 
this  appear  many  traits  recalling  those  in  Bach's 
set  of  thirty.  For  instance,  there  is  a  fngetta, 
cast  in  the  structural  mould  of  the  theme;  there 
are  imitative  variations,  of  thoroughly  modem 
type ;  and  there  are  also  examples  of  the  imi- 
tations being  treated  by  inversion  in  the  second 
half,  as  was  the  manner  of  Bach.  But  in  style 
there  is  little  to  recall  the  methods  of  the  older 
master,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  and  lay  down 
hard  and  fisst  technical  rules  to  explain  the 
detailed  connection  of  theme  and  variation.  In 
all  these  last  sets,  and  in  the  Diabelli  set  espe- 
cially, Beethoven  is  making  transformations 
rather  than  variations.  He  takes  the  theme  in 
all  its  phases — ^harmonio,  melodic,  or  rhythmio — 
and  having  the  idea  well  in  his  mind,  reproduces 
it  with  unlimited  variety  in  different  aspects. 
At  one  moment  a  variation  may  follow  the  me- 
lody of  the  theme,  at  another  the  harmonic 
structure,  at  another  it  will  be  enough  that  some 
special  trait  like  the  persistence  of  an  inner  por^ 
tion  of  the  harmony  in  thirds  or  otherwise  is 
reproduced,  as  in  the  second  phrase  of  Variation 
No.  8.  At  other  times  he  will  scarcely  do  more 
tlua  indicate  clearly  the  places  where  the  ca- 
dences and  signs  of  ib»  penods  fall,  as  in  Varia- 
tion 1 3,  with  the  long  pauses ;  while  at  other  times 
he  works  by  nothing  more  than  analogy,  as  in 
the  relations  of  the  end  of  the  first  half  and 


beginning  of  the  second  half  of  Variation  5,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  second  halves  of  Nos.  9, 
13,  and  23.  In  other  cases  there  are  even  more 
complicated  reasons  for  the  connection.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  as  early  as  the  first  variation.  The 
strong  type  of  figure,  moving  by  diatonic  steps, 
adopted  at  the  be^nning,  is  worked  out  in 
longer  renohes  in  the  second  half,  until  it  forces 
the  harmony  away  firam  the  lines  of  the  theme 
into  short  transitional  digressions.  These  occur 
in  two  successive  periods,  which  are  brought 
round  attain  and  rendered  externally  as  well  as 
ideally  intelligible  by  the  way  in  which  the 
periods  are  nuule  to  match.  In  a  few  other 
cases  nothing  but  the  strong  points  of  the 
periods  are  indicated,  and  the  hearer  is  left  in 
doubt  till  he  hears  the  strong  cadence  of  the 
period,  and  then  he  feels  himself  at  home  again 
directly,  but  only  to  be  inunediately  bewildered 
by  a  fresh  stroke  of  genius  in  a  direction  where 
he  does  not  expect  it.  The  happiest  example  of 
this  is  Variation  13,  already  alluded  to,  which  is 
principally  rhythmic,  just  indicating  by  a  sort  of 
suggestion  here  and  there  *  humorous  version  of 
the  theme,  and  making  all  the  progresnons  seem 
absurdly  wrong  at  first  sight,  though  they  come 
perfectly  right  in  the  end.  The  two  following 
examples  are  the  first  halves  of  the  theme  and 
of  Variation  13  :— 
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Another  most  wonderfal  variation  is  the  twen- 
tieth,  in  which  ag^in  there  is  a  mere  suggestioQ 
of  the  theme  woven  into  mnEes  of  transitionB, 
passing  away  from  the  harmony  of  the  theme  in 
the  leas  essential  points,  but  always  making  the 
balance  even  again  at  the  close,  melodic  and 
structural  principles  being  mixed  up  almost  in- 
extricably. Example  35  shows  the  portion  of 
this  variation  conrespon(&ng  to  the  part  of  the 
theme  given  in  Ex;  33  :— 
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In  almost  all  the  variations  except  the  fugue 
(no.  3  a)  the  periods  are  kept  quite  clear,  and 
match  the  original  faithfully;  and  this  is  the 
strongest  point  in  helping  the  hearer  or  reader 
to  follow  the  connection.  The  free  fug^e,  which 
comes  last  but  one,  is  exactly  in  the  very  best 
place  to  break  any  sense  of  monotony  in  the 
recurrence  of  these  exact  periods,  while  tiie  last 
variation  sets  the  balance  even  again  in  a  very 
distinct  and  weighty  way,  in  favour  of  the  plan 
and  melody  of  the  theme. 

In  connection  with  the  point  illustrated  by 
the  fugue  in  this  set,  it  is  noticeable  that 
Beethoven  from  the  first  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  relieving  in  some  striking  and  decisive  way 
the  monotony  which  is  liable  to  result  from  the 
constant  recurrence  of  short  sections,  and  tbe 
persistence  of  one  key.  His  codas  are  frequently 
very  long  and  free,  and  often  contain  extra 
variations  mixed  up  with  telling  passages  of 
modulation.  The  early  set  of  variations  on  a 
theme  by  Righini  (1790)  affords  one  remarkable 
illustration  of  this,  and  the  twelve  on  the  Russian 
air  from  'Das  Waldmadohen'  (1797%  another. 
In  the  last  movement  of  op.  ill  the  same  end  is 
gained  by  the  string  of  transitions  in  the  body  of  the 
movement  before  the  last  two  variations;  a  similar 
passage  occurs  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony;  and  in  a  few  instances  he  gained  tha 
same  end  by  putting  some  of  the  variations  in  a 
different  key,  as  in  those  of  the  Eb  Quartet,  which 
also  contain  a  modulating  episode  near  the  end. 

The  history  of  variations  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  set  we  have  just  been  considering.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  the  plan  of  the  bass 
and  the  harmonies  indicated  by  it  was  generally 
the  paramount  consideration  with  composers, 
and  great  technical  ingenuity  was  expended.  In 
characteristic  sets  of  the  earlier  sonata-period 
the  melody  became  paramount,  and  technical 
ingenuity  was  scarcely  attempted.  In  Beetho* 
ven's  latest  productions  structural  and  melodio 
elements  are  brought  to  a  balance,  and  made 
to  minister  in  all  the  ways  that  artistic  ex« 
perience  and  musical  feeling  could  suggest  to 
the  development  of  the  ideas  which  lie  in  the 
kernel  of  the  theme,  and  to  the  presentation  of 
them  in  new  lights. 
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Ko  composer  bad  ever  before  attempted  to 
produce  TariatioiiB  on  snch  principles  as  Bee- 
thoven did,  and  the  art  has  hardly  progressed 
in  detail  or  in  plan  since  his  time ;  but  several 
composen  have  produced  isolated  ezamples^ 
which  are  really  musical  and  interesting.  Schu- 
bert is  particularly  happy  in  the  variations 
on  the  'Tod  und  Maddien'  theme  in  the  D 
minor  Quartet,  in  which  there  is  great  beauty 
of  sound,  charm  of  idea,  and  contoast  of  style, 
without  anything  strikingly  original  or  ingenious 
in  principle.  Weber  produced  numbers  of  very 
efhcdvB  and  characteristic  sets  for  pianoforte. 
Mendelssohn  left  one  or  two  artistic  works  of 
the  kind,  of  which  the  *  Variations  serieuses' 
is  the  best.  In  this  set  there  are  happy  instru* 
mental  eflfects,  and  the  whole  makes  an  effective 
pianoforte  piece ;  but  Mendelssohn's  view  of  this 
branch  of  art  was  only  at  the  level  of  the  simple 
standard  of  Mozart,  and  not  even  so  free  and 
spontaneous  as  Haydn's ;  and  in  his  application 
of  melodic  and  structural  principles  ne  is  ex- 
tremely strict.  Far  more  interesting  is  Schu- 
mann's treatment  of  the  form  in  such  examples 
as  the  Andante  and  Variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  the  well-known  *  Etudes  Symphoniques.' 
His  view  of  the  art  tended  to  independence  as 
much  as  Mendelssohn's  did  to  rigidity,  and  at 
times  he  was  even  superfluously  free  in  his 
rendering  of  the  structural  aspect  of  the  theme. 
His  devices  are  less  noticeable  for  ingenuity  than 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  gives  a  thoroughly 
warm,  free,  and  romantic  version  of  the  theme, 
or  works  up  some  of  its  characteristic  figures 
into  a  movement  of  nearly  equal  proportions 
with  it. 

By  far  the  finest  variations  since  Beethoven 
are  the  numerous  sets  by  Brahms,  who  is  akin  to 
Beethoven  more  especially  in  those  character- 
istics of  intellect  and  strong  emphatic  character, 
which  seem  to  make  variations  one  of  the  most 
natural  modes  of  expressing  ideas.  In  the  Va- 
riations and  Fugrue  on  a  theme  of  Handel's 
(op.  34),  the  superb  set  for  orchestra  on  a 
theme  ti  Haydn  (op.  56  a),  those  for  four  hands 
on  a  theme  of  Schumann's  (op.  33),  the  two 
Pagamni  sets,  and  the  fine  set  on  an  original 
theme  in  D  (op.  ai,  no.  i),  he  has  not  only 
shown  complete  mastery  and  perception  of  all 
aspects  of  the  form,  but  a  very  unusual  power  of 
presenting  his  theme  in  different  lights,  and 
giving  a  most  powerful  individuality  both  of 
rhjrtlmi  and  figure  to  the  several  members  of 
each  series.  His  principles  are  in  the  main 
those  of  Beethoven,  while  he  applies  such  de- 
vices as  condensation  of  groups  of  chords, 
anticipations,  inversions,  analogues,  sophistica- 
tion by  means  of  chromatic  passing  notes,  etc., 
with  an  elaborate  bub  fluent  ingenuity  which 
sometimes  makes  the  tracing  of  ^e  theme  in  a 
variation  quite  a  difficult  intellectual  exercise. 
But  analysis  almost  always  proves  the  treatment 
to  be  logical,  and  the  general  impression  is 
sufficiently  true  to  the  theme  in  broad  outline 
for  the  principle  of  the  form  to  be  intelligible. 
He  uses  double  variations  with  the  happiest 


effect,  M  in  those  on  the  theme  by  Haydn, 
where  the  characteristic  repetition  of  halves  is 
sometimes  made  specially  interesting  by  building 
one  variation  upon  another,  and  m^ltiwg  the 
repetition  a  more  elaborate  version  of  the  fibrst 
form  of  each  half  of  the  variation*  Where  the 
variations  are  stronglv  divided  from  one  another, 
and  form  a  string  of  separate  little  pieces,  the 
contrasts  and  balimces  are  admirably  devised.  In 
some  cases  again  the  sets  are  specially  noticeable 
for  their  continuity,  and  for  the  way  in  which  one 
variation  seems  to  glide  into  another ;  while  they 
are  sometimes  connected  by  different  treatment 
of  similar  figures,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a 
happy  impression  of  unity  and  completeness. 
Brahms  is  also,  like  Beethoven,  most  successful 
in  his  codas.  Two  very  large  ones  are  the  fugue 
in  the  Handel  set,  and  the  fine,  massive  coda 
on  a  ground-bass  derived  from  the  first  phrase 
of  the  theme^  in  the  Haydn  variations.  Another 
on  a  large  scale,  but  in  different  style,  is  that 
which  concludes  the  Hungarian  set  (op.  31, 
no.  a.) 

In  the  following  examples — which  show  the 
first  four  bars  of  the  theme,  and  the  correq;>ond- 
ing  portion  of  the  third  variation  in  the  first  Paga* 
nini  set,  the  nature  of  several  very  characteristio 
devices,  such  as  anticipation,  insertion  of  new 
chords  between  essential  points  of  the  harmonic 
succession,  doubling  the  variation  by  giving  the 
repetition  of  each  half  in  full,  with  new  touches 
of  effect,  etCy — is  illustrated. 

Ex.  S6. 
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A  peotdimr  adaptation  of  the  Variatton-prin- 
eiple  to  the  dotaila  of  other  forms  of  nrt  remaini 
to  be  noticed.  In  this  alio  Beethoven  led  the 
way.  A  Tery  fine  example  ia  the  condudon  of 
the  Maroia  Funebre  of  the  Eroica  eymphony, 
where  the  subject  is  made  to  express  a  terrible 
depth  of  grief  by  the  constant  breaks  of  the 
melody,  which  seem  to  r^resent  sobs.  A 
similar  deTice— in  that  case  amounting  to  a  com- 
plete Tariation— is  the  repetition  of  the  short 
'Arioso  ddente'  fai  Ab  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  final  fugue  in  the  Sonata  in  Ab  (op.  no). 
Here  again  the  object  is  obviously  to  intensify 
the  sadness  of  tbe  movement  by  constant  breaks 
and  irregularities  of  rhythm.  Another  passage 
of  the  same  kind  is  the  end  of  the  overture  to 
•  Coriolan.* 

With  a  similar  view  Berlios  has  given  varied 
forms  of  his  '  id^  fixe  *  in  the  *  Episode  de  la 
vie  d'un  artiste  * ;  adapting  it  each  time  to  the 
changed  conditions  implied  by  the  movement  in 
which  it  i4>pearB.  Its  original  form  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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In  the  ball  scene  it  takes  a  form  appropriate  to 
the  dance  motion  :-^ 
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Another  form  occurs  in  the  'Sc^ne  aux  Cfaampn/ 
and  in  the  final  *  Nuit  de  Sabbat  *  it  Is  purposely 
brutalised  into  the  following : — 
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Wagner,  carrying  out  the  same  method  on  a 
grander  scale,  has  made  great  use  of  it  in  adapt- 
ing his  '  leitmotiven '  to  the  changed  circum- 
stances of  tbe  individuals  or  ideas  to  which  they 
belong.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
is  the  change  from  one  of  Siegfried's  tunes  as 
given  by  his  own  horn  in  his  early  days,  repre- 
senting his  light-hearted  boyish  stage  of  life — 
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to  the  tune  which  represents  him  as  the  full- 
grown  hero  bidding  adieu  to  Brflnnhilde,  which 
is  given  with  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra. 
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Liszt  has  frequently  made  characteristic  varia- 
tions oi  his  prominent  figures  for  the  same  pur- 


poses, as  in  the  'Faost'  symphony,  and  'Les 
Preludes.' 

.  Among  the  devices  known  as '  SBsthetic/  varia- 
tions again  play  a  most  prominent  part ;  move- 
ments of  svmphonies  and  sonatas,  etc,  being 
often  linked  together  by  different  forms  of  the 
same  idea.  Interesting  examples  of  this  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Schumann's  Svmphonies  in  D 
minor  and  G,  and  again  in  Brahms*s  Symphony 
in  D.    [See  Stmphont,  pp.  35  and  4a.] 

In  such  a  manner  the  principle  of  variation 
has  pervaded  all  musical  art  from  its  earliest 
days  to  its  latest,  and  appears  to  be  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  features.  In 
its  eariy  stages  it  was  chiefly  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, but  as  the  true  position  of  ideas  in  musio 
has  come  more  and  more  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood,  the  more  obvious  has  it  become  that  they 
can  be  represented  indifferent  phases.  Thus  the 
intersst  of  the  development  of  instrumental  move- 
ments in  modem  symphonies  and  sonatas  is  fire- 
quently  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  varied  when  they  are  reintroduced 
according  to  the  usual  principles  of  structure ; 
in  operas  and  similar  works  ever  since  Mozart*s 
time  characteristic  features  are  made  all  the 
more  appropriate  by  adapting  them  to  different 
situations ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  after  all 
its  long  history  the  Variation  still  affords  one 
of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  their  genius  by  composers  of  the 
future.  [C.H.H.P.] 

VAKSOVIANA.  A  dance  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  Polka,  Mazurka,  and  Redowa. 
It  is  probably  of  French  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  a  dancing-master  named 
D^r^  in  1853.  Somewhat  later  it  was  much 
danced  at  the  Tuileries  balls,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  with  tiie  Empress  Eugenie.  The 
music  b  characterised  bv  strong  accents  on  the 
first  notes  of  the  secona  and  fourth  bars,  cor- 
responding to  marked  pauses  in  the  dance.  The 
tempo  is  rather  slow.  The  following  is  the  tune 
to  which  the  Yarsoviana  was  generally  danced:— 
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[W.B.S.] 

VASCELLO-FANTASMA,  IL.  An  Italian 
version  of  Wagner*s  '  Flying  Dutchman.'  Pro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Gar* 
den,  June  16,  1877.  [G.] 

VAUCORBEIL,  Auausn  Ekv anuxl,  whose 
real  name  was  Vxauoobbxillb,  bom  at  Rouen, 
Dec.  15,  1 8a I,  son  of  an  actor  long  a  fovourite 
at  theGymnase  under  the  name  of  Ferville.  He 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1835,  where 
he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Marie  Am^e,  who 
made  him  an  allowance.  Here  he  studied  seven 
years,  Dourlen  being  his  master  for  harmony, 
while  Cherubim  gave  him  some  advice  on  com- 
position.   He  took  the  second  solfeggio,  prize  in 
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1838.  He  fint  tried  to  earn  hit  liTing  by  sinfling- 
leesons.  As  a  skilled  mniiciaii,  and  man  of  poUahed 
mannen,  he  made  friends,  ftnd  became  the  pet 
oompoeer  of  certain  amateur  circles.  His  first 
publication  was  a  a  songs,  of  which  m  'Simple 
Chanson  *  had  a  well-earned  saocess.  His  oham- 
ber  music — two  string-quartets,  some  sonatas 
for  PF.  and  yiolin,  and  one  for  Tiola»  and 
two  suites  for  PF. — is  well  constructed,  with 
ideas  at  onoe  ingenious  and  refined,  qualities 
which  also  form  the  leading  features  of  a  3Hict 
Op^ra-Gomique  'LaBataille  d* Amour*  (April  15, 
1863),  luid  a  iccHa  with  chorus^  'La  Mort  de 
Diftne/  sung  by  Mme.  Krauss  at  a  Conservatoire 
concert  (1870).  Of  an  unpublished  opera,  '  Ma- 
liomet,'  we  know  only  some  firagments  played  in 
1877,  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  fire,  energy, 
knowledge  of  effect,  and  jiassion,  required  for 
success  on  the  stage  were  not  qualities  possessed 
by  M.  Vaucorbeil.  Finding  that  oompositiun 
offered  no  prospect,  he  resolved  to  try  a  dif- 
ferent branch,  and  in  187a  accepted  the  post  of 
government  commissary  of  the  subsidised  theatres. 
In  1878  he  obtained  the  title  of  Inspecteur  des 
Beaux  Arts,  and  soon  after  was  made  director  of 
theOp^ra  for  seven  yeare,  entering  on  his  functions 
by  agreement  with  M.  Halanzier,  July  16,  1879. 
A  new  era  seemed  to  have  opened  for  the  first 
opera-house  in  Paris ;  but  instead  of  securing 
the  services  of  such  artists  as  Faure,  Gayarr^ 
Mme.  Fidte-Devrite,  etc,  he  chose  his  singers 
from  among  the  young  prize-winners  at  the  Con- 
servatoire—a system  of  'reducing  expenses' 
which  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  French 
composers.  M.  Vaucorbeil  himself  was  a  victim 
of  his  endeavours  to  manage  this  unmanageable 
theatre.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  Nov.  2, 
1884.  [G.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE,  a  French  word,  which  has 
had  successively  four  meanings:  (i)  a  p<^ular 
song,  generally  satirical ;  (a)  couplets  inserted  in 
a  play;  (3)  the  play  itself;  and  lastly  (4)  a 
theatre  for  plays  of  this  kind,  with  songs.  Most 
etymologists  derive  the  word  firom  Vauz  de 
Vire,  the  name  given  to  songs  sung  in  the 
▼alleys  {panx)  near  Vire  by  a  certain  fuller  and 
song-writer  named  Olivier  Basselin,  who  died  at 
Vire  in  the  15th  century.  His  son^  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  161  o  by  an  avoeat  named 
Jean  le  Houz,  who  may  virtually  be  considered 
their  author.^    They  contain  s<ich  lines  as  these: 

Faiaant  ramour,  Je  ne  murals  rien  diie 
Ni  rieai  chanter,  nnon  un  vau  de  vire. 

Othen'  maintain  that  vaudeville  comes  from 
voix  de  vUle,  quoting  as  their  authority  the 
*  Becueil  des  plus  belles  et  ezcellentes  chansons 
en  forme  de  voiz  de  villes*  (Paris,  1575)  by  Jean 
Chardavoine,  a  musician  of  Anjou,  but  we,  with 
Manage,  prefer  the  former  derivation.  It  is  at 
any  rate  certain  that  the  word  '  vaudeville '  was 
employed  by  writers  in  the  i6th  century  to 
denote  a  song   sung   about  the  town,  with  a 

I  Th« '  Vftox  de  Vir«  of  J(«n  Le  Bous  of  VIm,*  hav«i  been  recentlj 
imUwlMd  ill  Bncltoh  by  J.  P.  Mairhesd  (London.  U78). 
>  See  r^tls.  Btofniphle.  nnder '  Leroy.'  p.  >««. 
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catching  tone.  Many  kmpoon^  subh  as  the 
MtuaritMdes,  are  vaudevilles.  The  word  was 
used  in  this  sense,  for  some  time,  as  is  evident 
from  a  passage  from  Rousseau's  'Confessions': 
'  A  complete  collection  of  the  vaudevilles  of  the 
court  and  of  Paris  for  over  50  years,  contains  a 
host  of  aneodotes  which  might  be  sought  in  vain 
ekewhere,  and  supplies  materials  for  ft  history  of 
France,  such  as  no  other  nation  could  produce.* 

It  was  about  1700  that  the  mere  street-song 
passed  into  *  topical '  verses  in  a  dramatic  piece. 
The  pUys  at  the  fiOrs  of  St.  Germain  and  St. 
Laurent  contained  vaudevilles,  generally  adapted 
to  well-known  tunes,  so  as  to  ensure  their  im- 
mediate popularity.  Qooasionally  fresh  music 
was  written  for  them,  and  the  vaudevilles  com- 
posed by  Joseph  Mouret  (a  ProveB9al,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  'le  musioien  des  Graces*), 
Gillier,  Quinault  the  elder,  and  Blavet,  had 
great  success  in  their  day. 

The  next  step  was  to  oondude  the  play  with 
a  vaudetUU  final,  in  which  each  character  sang 
a  verse  in  turn.  Of  this  Beaumarchais's '  Idariage 
de  Figaro*  (1784)  gives  a  well-known  example. 

The  rage  for  vaudevilles  gave  rise  to  pieces 
entirely  in  verse,  and  parodies  of  operas,  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  op^ra- 
comique.  To  distinguish  between  these  different 
classes  of  pieces  the  name  com4die$  d  arieltet  was 
given  to  what  are  now  called  operas-comiques, 
and  the  others  became  successively  'pieces  en 
vaudevilles,*  'commies  mdite  de  vaudevilles,* 
then 'comedies- vaudevilles,*  and  finally  'vaude- 
villes.' 

II.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  word  would 
afford  material  for  a  book  embracing  some  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  French  dra- 
matic literature ;  for  the  vaudeville  includes 
all  styles,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  scenes  of 
domestic  life,  village  pieces,  tabl^ux  of  passing 
events,  parodies,  and  so  forth.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  that  from  having  found  a  home 
wherever  it  could,  it  should  at  last  have  a  special 
house  erected  for  it.  The  Thd&tre  du  Vaude- 
ville was  built  in  1 79a,  on  the  site  of  a  dancing- 
saloon  ciiUed  *  Vauxhall  d*hiver,'  or  the  •  Petit 
Panth^n,*  between  the  Rue  de  Chartres  and  the 
Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  on  the  site  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet,  and  on  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Galerie  Septentrionale,  and  by  a  part  of 
the  new  court  of  the  Louvre.  This  theatre  was 
burnt  down  in  1838,  when  the  compaoy  removed 
to  the  Theatre  des  Nouveaut(^  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse.  This  new  Th^tre  du  Vaudeville 
having  disi^peared  in  its  turn,  was  replaced  by 
the  present  pretty  house  in  the  Boulevard  dea 
Capucines,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antin.  We  cannot  enumerate  here 
the  authors  who  have  contributed  to  its  suooess ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  vaudeville,  bom  so  to  speak 
simultaneously  with  the  French  Revolution, 
crystallised  into  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
forms  of  the  old  French  *  esprit ' ;  that  later,  as 
has  been  justiy  remarked,  it  launched  boldly 
into  all  the  speculations  of  modem  thought,  from 
tiie  historic  plays  of  Anoelot  and  Rosier,  and 
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the  Arisiophaiiesque  satires  of  1848,  down  to 
the  works — as  remarkable  for  variety  as  for 
intense  realism — of  Emile  Augier,  Dnmas  fils, 
Theodore  Barri^re,  Octave  Feuiilet,  George 
Sand,  and  Victorien  Saidou. 

This  last  period,  bo  interesting  from  a  literary 
and  philoflophical  point  of  view,  is,  musicAlly, 
wellnigh  barren,  while  the  ^^y  days  of 
Vaudeville  were  enlivened  by  the  flowing  and 
charming  inspirations  of  Chsrdin  (or  Ghaidiny) 
uid  Wecht,  Doche  (£Bkther  and  son),  Henri  Blan- 
chard,  and  others  less  known.  Most  of  the 
vaudevilles  composed  by  these  musicians  are  to 
be  found  in  *  La  Cl^  du  Gaveau*  (1st  ed.  1807, 
4th  and  most  complete,  1873).  The  airs  are 
in  notation  without  accompaniment.  Li  the 
library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  a  MS.  coUec 
tion  of  vaudevilles  in  18  vols.,  with  i  vol.  index, 
made  by  Henri  Blanchard.  These  have  an  bc* 
companiment  for  four  strings. 

The  Com^e-vaudeville,  or  vaudeville  proper, 
has  now  been  abandoned  for  the  Gom&ie  de 
genre,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
revived.  At  any  rate,  the  couplet  is  not  likely 
to  die  in  a  land  where,  as  Beaumarchais  said, 
everything  ends  with  a  song.  Since  his  day 
manners  in  France  have,  it  is  true,  gready 
changed,  but  the  taste  for  light,  amusing, 
satirical  verses,  with  a  catching  refrain,  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain.  Unfortunately  the 
vaudeville,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  has 
taken  refuge  in  the  Caf^-concerts,  where  the 
music  is  generally  indifferent,  and  the  words 
poor,  if  not  objectionable.  Occasionally  in  the 
Revues  at  the  small  Paris  theatres  a  smart  and 
witty  vaudeville  may  still  be  heard.  [G.C.] 

VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE,  404  Strand, 
London,  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  and 
opened  April  16, 1870.  Messrs.  H.  J.  Montague, 
David  James,  and  Thomas  Thome,  lessees. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a  list  of  the 
Theatres  opened  in  London  since  the  year  1866. 

Alexandra  Theatre,  Park  Street,  Camden 
Town.  J. T.Robinson,  architect.  Opened  May  31, 
1873;  proprietor,  Madame  St.  Claire.  Afterwards 
called  Ths  Pabk  ;  burned  down  Sept.  11, 188 1. 

Alhambra  Thbatrb  (Nkw),  Leicester  Square. 
Opened  Dec.  3,  1883.  Perry  &  Reed,  architects. 
Proprietors,  Uie  Alhambra  Theatre  Co.,  limited. 

Aquarium  Theatre,  adjoining  Westminster 
Aquarium,  Tothill  Street,  S.W.  Mr.  A.  Bed- 
borough,  architect.  Opened  April  15,  1876; 
first  lessee,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce.  Is  now  known 
as  The  Imperial. 

Atekue,  Northumberland  Avenue,  on  site 
of  house  or  gardens  of  Northumberland  House. 
F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  March  11, 
1882  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry.* 

Charikg  Cross,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
Mr.  Arthur  Evers,  architect.  Opened  June  19, 
1869;  first  lessees,  Messrs.  Brad  well  and  Field. 
From  Oct.  16,  i88a,  known  as  The  Follt,  and 
now  as  Toole's.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  where  Blake's  Masquerades  were  once 
held.  It  afterwards  became  the  oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  and  there  Cardinal  (then  Dr.)  I 


Newman  preached  his  famous  sermons  to  Angli* 
cans  in  Difficulties.  It  next  became  a  Working 
Man*s  Club  and  Institute  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  in  1855  was  opened  by 
Woodin  as  the  Polygraphic  Hall,  for  his  mono- 
logue entertainments,  after  which  it  became  the 
theatre  as  named  above. 

CoMBDT,  Panton  Street.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect  Opened  Oct.  15,  1881 ;  lessee,  Mr. 
Alexander  Henderson. 

Court,  Sloane  Square.  Mr.  Walter  Emden, 
architect.  Opened  Jan.  35,  1871 ;  first  lessee, 
Miss  Marie  Litton.  The  site  was  formerly  ocgvl* 
pied  by  a  Methodist  chapel ;  on  April  16.  1870, 
was  first  known  as  The  New  Chelsea  Theatre^ 
and  afterwards  as  The  Beloravia. 

Critbriov,  underneath  the  Restaurant  of  thai 
name,  Piccadilly.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened 
March  3i,  1874 ;  lessees,  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond. 

Elephant  and  Castle,  opposite  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway  Station  of  that  name.  Messrs. 
Dean,  Son  &  Co.,  architects.  Opened  Dec.  26, 
1872  ;  first  lessee,  £.  T.  Smith. 

Empire,  Leicester  Square.  Mr.  Thos.  Verity, 
architect.  Opened  April  17,  1884;  proprietors. 
The  Empire  Co.  Limited.  Built  on  the  site  of 
Saville  House,  which  was  occupied  from  Feb.  14, 
1806,  to  April  23,  1846,  by  MiBs  Linwood  for 
her  Gallery  of  Needle-work.  Saville  House  after- 
wards became  the  Eldorado  Music  Hall  and  Cafi^ 
Chantant,  and  was  bumed  down  March  i,  1865. 

Gaistt,  Strand.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect. 
Opened  Dec  si,  1868;  lessee,  Mr.  John  Hoi* 
lingshead.  Built  on  the  site  of  the  Strand 
Music  Hall. 

Globe.  Mr.  S.  Simpson^  builder.  Opened 
Nov.  a8,  1868  ;  proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry. 
Built  on  the  site  of  Lyons  Inn,  an  Old  Chancery 
Inn  of  Court. 

Grand,  Islington.  Mr.  Frank  Matcham« 
architect.  Opened  Aug.  4,  1883 ;  first  lessees, 
Messrs.  Clarence  Holt  and  Charles  WiUmott. 
Built  on  the  site  of  the  Philharmonic  Music  Hall 
and  Theatre;  bumed  down  Sept.  6,  1882. 

HoLBORN,  High  Holbom,  W.C.   Messrs.  Finch 
Hill  &  Pamire,  architects.   Opened  Oct.  6,  1866; 
proprietor,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry.  Afterwards  known 
as  THE  MiBROR  and  Duke's;    bumed  down 
July  5,  1880. 

New  Rotal  Ahphjtheatrb,  High  Holbom, 
W.C.  Thomas  Smith,  architect.  Opened  May 
25,  1867 ;  proprietors,  Messrs.  McCollum  and 
Charman.  Opened  as  a  circus,  but  having  at  the 
same  time  a  dramatic  licence.  Subsequently 
called  The  National  Theatre,  the  Conn  aught, 
the  Alcazar  ;  now  The  Holborn  Theatre. 

Noveltt,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect.  Opened  Dec.  9, 
1882 ;  proprietors.  The  Novelty  Co.  Limited. 

Opera  Coiqqus,  Strand,  Holywell  and  Wych 
Streets.  F.  H.  Fowler,  architect.  Opened  Oct. 
29, 1870;  first  lessees,  Messrs.  Leslie,  Steele,  and 
Norton. 

Prince's  Theatre,  Coventry  Street,  Hay- 
market  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened 
Jun.  18, 1884 »  proprietor,  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce. 
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'Queen's,  Long  Acre.  C.  J.  Phipps,  arohiteei. 
Opened  Oot  24. 1867  ;  first  leasee,  ^fired  Wigan. 
Built  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's  Hall.  About 
1878  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  theatre,  and  was  sold 
to  a  Go-operative  Association. 

Savoy.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect.  Opened  Oot. 
10,  1881 ;  proprietor,  R.  D'Oyley  Carte. 

Vabibtt,  Pittfield  Street,  Hoxton.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect.  Opened  March  14,  1870; 
proprietor,  Verrell  Nunn.  [A.C.] 

VAUGHAN,  Thomas,  bom  in  Norwich  in 
1 783,  was  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
I>r.  Beckwith.  In  June  1799  he  was  elected  a 
lay-clerk  of  St.  George's  Chape],  Windsor.  On 
May  a8,  1803,  ^^  ^<^  admitted  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  about  the  same  time 
obtained  the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of 
St.  Paul's  and  lay- vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  March  1806  he  resigned  his  place  at  Windsor 
and  in  the  same  year  married  Miss  Tennant, 
who  had  appeared  as  a  soprano  singer  about 
1797,  and  fi^m  1800  had  sung  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music  and  the  provincial  festivals^  and 
for  some  years  occupied  a  good  position.  Be- 
coming  estranged  from  her  husband  she  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  (as  Mrs.  Tennant) 
in  secondary  parts,  and  eventually  snbsMed  into 
a  chorus-singer  at  minor  theatres.  In  181 3 
Vaughan  was  chosen  to  succeed  Samuel  Harri- 
son as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music  and  the  provincial  festivals,  which  position 
he  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  voice  was  a  genuine  tenor,  the  deficiency  of 
natural  power  in  which  was  concealed  bv  purity 
of  tone,  great  distinctness  ofpronunciation,  and 
fiiulilessnees  of  intonation.  Harrison's  style  was 
chaste,  refined,  and  unaffectedly  sublime.  He 
sang  the  tenor  part  in  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym* 
phony  on  its  production  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  London.  March  a i,  1826.  He  died  at 
Birmingham,  Jan.  9,  1843,  <^<^  ^<^>  buried 
Jan.  17,  in  the  west  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  [W.H.H.] 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS.  In  1615  one 
Jane  Vauz,  widow  of  John  Vaux.  was  tenant, 
as  a  copyholder  of  the  manor  of  Kennington,  of 
a  tenement  situate  near  to  the  Thames.  About 
1660  this  house,  with  the  grounds  attached  to  it, 
was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  Evelyn's 
Diary,  under  date  July  a,  1661  :  'I  went  to  see 
the  New  Spring  GarJen  at  Lambeth,  a  pretty 
contrived  plantation.'  Pepys  at  later  dates  fre- 
quently mentions  it,  and  firom  him  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  older  place  of  the  same  name  and 
description  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  May  39, 
1662,  he  says, '  With  my  wife  and  the  two  maids 
and  the  boy  took  boat  and  to  Fox-haU.  .  .  . 
To  the  old  Spring  Garden.  .  .  .  Thence  to  the 
new  one,  where  I  never  was  before,  which  much 
exceeds  the  other.'  The  musical  entertainment 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription. Pepys  (May  28,  1667)  says,  'By 
water  to  Fox-haU  and  there  walked  in  Spring 
Garden.  .  .  .  But  to  hear  the  nightingale  and 
other  birds,  and  here  fiddles,  and  there  a  harp,  | 
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and  here  a  Jew's  trump  [Jew's  Hab)?],  and  herd 
laughing  and  there  fine  people  walking,  is  mighty 
diverting.*  Addison,  in  'The  Spectator,'  men* 
tipns  the  place  as  much  resorted  to.  In  1730 
Jonathan  Tyers  obtained  a  lease  of  it  and  opened 
it  June  7,  1732,  with  an  entertainment  termed 
a  *  Ridotto  al  fresco,'  then  a  novelty  in  England, 
which  was  attended  by  about  400  persons.  This 
became  very  attractive  and  was  firequently  re- 
peated in  that  and  following  seasons,  and  the 
sucoess  attending  it  induced  Tyers  to  open  the 
Gardens  in  1730  every  evening  during  the  sum- 
mer. He  erected  a  large  covered  orchestra^ 
closed  at  the  back  and  sides,  with  the  firont  open 
to  the  Grardens,  and  engnged  a  good  band. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  quadrangle  in  which  the 
orchestra  stood  were  placed  covered  boxes,  open 
at  the  front,  in  which  the  company  could  sit 
and  sup  or  take  refreshments.  These  boxes  were 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Hayman  from  designs 
by  Hogarth.  There  was  also  a  rotunda  in  which 
the  conoert  was  given  in  bad  weather.  In  1737 
an  organ  was  erected  in  the  orchestra  in  ^e 
Gardens,  and  James  Worgan  appointed  organist. 
An  organ  concerto  formed,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  a  prominent  feature  in  the  concerts.  On 
the  opening  of  the  Gardens  on  May  i,  1738, 
RoubUiac's  statue  of  Handel  (expressly  commis- 
sioned by  Tyers),  was  first  exhibited.^  In  1745 
Ame  was  engaged  as  composer,  and  Mrs.  Aine 
and  Lowe  as  singers.  In  1749  Tyers  adroitly 
managed,  by  offering  the  loan  of  all  his  lanterns, 
lamps,  etc.,  and  the  assistance  of  30  of  his  ser- 
vants at  the  display  of  fireworks  in  the  Green 
Park  on  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace  of  Aix-la« 
Chapelle,  to  obtain  permission  to  have  the  music 
composed  by  Handel  for  that  occasion  publicly 
rehearsed  at  Vauxhall,  prior  to  its  performance 
in  the  Green  Park.  Tlie  rehearsal  took  place  on 
Friday,  April  21,  by  a  band  of  100  performers, 
before  an  audience  of  1 3,000  persons  admitted 
by  a#.  6d,  tickets.  The  throng  of  carriages  was 
so  great  that  the  traffic  over  London  Bridge 
(then  the  only  metropolitan  road  between  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey)  was  stopped  for  nearly  three 
hours.  After  Lowe  quitted,  Vernon  was  the 
principal  tenor  singer.  On  the  death  of  Jonathan 
l^ers  in  1 767  he  was  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Thomas,  who 
had  written  the  words  of  many  songs  for  the  Gar- 
dens, soon  afterwards  sold  his  interest  in  the 
place  to  his  brother's  family.  In  1 774  Hook  was 
engaged  as  organist  and  composer,  and  held 
these  appointments  untU  1820.  [See  Hook, 
James.]  In  his  time  the  singers  were  Mrs. 
Martyr,  Mrs.  Wrighten,  Mrs.  Weichsell,  Miss 
Poole  (Mrs.  Dickons),  Miss  Leary,  Mrs.  Moun* 
tain,  Mrs.  Bland  (probably  the  most  universally 
£Bkvourite  female  singer  who  ever  appeared  in  the 
Gardens),  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Povey,  Vemon» 


1  This  sutm  nnmlned  In  tha  G«rd«ns,  In  wloiu  dtutlona.  1 
tluM  In  the  opon  air  and  somettmet  ander  oovar.  antll  VSU,  when  tt 
was  ramoTod  to  the  house  of  the  Ber.  Jonathan  Tyers  Barrett,  D.D. 
(to  whom  the  property  in  the  Gardens  had  dsToIved,  and  who  then 
eontemplated  a  sale  of  It}.  In  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  where  it 
remained  nntU  his  death.  It  was  purcshased  at  auction  In  18SS  by 
Mr.  Brown,  a  statuary,  who  in  18M  sold  It  to  the  Sacred  Uanaoufo 
Boelety.   It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Littleton. 
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IndedoQ,  Dignum,  CharlM  Taylor,  CoUyer,  Mft- 
hon,  etc.,  etc.  Parke,  the  oboist,  wm  for  many 
yean  the  principal  solo  instrumentaliet.  On  May 
99, 1786,  the  Gardens  were  opened  for  the  sea- 
son, tor  the  first  time  under  the  name  of  '  Vanz- 
hall  Gardens '  (the  old  name  of '  Spring  Garden ' 
having  been  continued  up  to  tiiat  time),  with  a 
jubilee  performance  in  commemoration  of  their 
iirst  nightly  opening  by  Tyera  50  years  before. 
In  1 798  fireworks  were  occasionally  introduced, 
and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  permanent 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  favour  shown  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV. \ 
made  the  Gardens  the  resort  of  the  fiuihionable 
world,  and  the  galas  given  during  the  Regency, 
on  the  occasions  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
several  victories  over  Napoleon,  attracted  im- 
niense  numbers  of  persons.  During  that  period 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  culminated. 
In  1 81 5  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  tight 
rope,  Madame  Saqui  a^ipeared,  and  excited  uni- 
versal astonishment  by  her  ascent  on  the  rope  to 
the  summit  of  the  firework  tower  (60  feet  high), 
during  the  pyrotechnic  display.  She  continued 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  Gardens 
for  many  years.  In  18 18,  the  Gardens  having 
become  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jon.  Tyers 
Barrett,  who  deemed  the  derival  of  an  income 
from  them  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  calling, 
they  were  submitted  to  auction  (on  April  zj), 
but  bought  in.  In  182  a  however  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Bish,  Gye,  and  Hughes. 
Great  changes  then  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  entertainments ;  and  a  theatre  was  erected, 
in  which  at  first  ballets,  and  afterwards  vaude- 
villes, were  performed.  Tlie  concert  however 
was  retained  as  a  leading  feature,  and  in  1823 
the  singers  were  Miss  Tunstali,  Miss  Noel,  Miss 
Melville,  Groulden,  CoUyer,  Clark,  and  Master 
Longhurst.  In  1826  Miss  Stephens,  Mme. 
Vestris,  Braham,  Sinclair,  De  Begnis,  etc.  were 
engaged.  In  1827  horsemanship  was  introduced 
and  a  mimic  representation  of  the  BattJe  of 
Waterloo  (which  proved  attractive  for  several 
seasons),  given  on  the  firework  ground.  Miss 
Graddon,  T.  Phillips,  Horn,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam  were  the  singers,  and  Blewitt,  T. 
Cooke,  and  Horn  the  composers.  In  1828 
Blewitt,  T.  Cooke  and  R.  Hughes  were  the  com- 
posers, and  Misses  Helme,  Knight  and  Coveney, 
Benson,  Williams  and  Timiey  the  singers.  In 
1829  Rossini's  'II  Baibiere  di  Siviglia'  was  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  by  Miss  Fanny  Ayton, 
Mesdames  Castelli  and  De  Angioli,  and  Simmon 
Torn,  Giubilei,  De  Angioli  and  Pellegrini ;  the 
orchestral  concert  being  supported  by  Misses 
Helrae  and  P.  Horton  (now  Mrs.  G«rman  Reed), 
G^rge  Robinson,  W.  H.  Williams,  and  George 
Smith ;  Blewitt  and  T.  Cooke  continuing  as 
composers.  In  1830  Bishop  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  musioJ  department,  and  continued 
so  for  3  years.  He  produced  during  that  pe- 
riod the  vaudevilles  of  'Under  the  Oak,'  and 
•Adelaide,  or  the  Royal  William,*  1830;  'The 
Magic  Fan.'  'The  Sedan  Chair,'  and  'The 
Battle  of  Champagne^'  183a,  and  many  single 
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songs,  amoi^;Bt  whidi  was  the  stiU  popular  bal- 
lad, 'My  pretty  Jane,'  written  for  the  sweet- 
toned  alto  voice  of  George  Robinson.  His 
singers  included  Miss  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Way- 
lett.  Balloon  ascents  formed  a  main  feature  of 
the  attractions  a  few  years  later.  As  far  back 
as  1802  Gamerin  had  made  an  ascent  from  the 
Grardens,  but  that  was  an  isolated  case.  In  1835 
Charles  Green  ascended  and  remained  in  the  air 
all  night.  On  Nov.  7,  1836,  Green,  Monck 
Mason,  and  Holland  ascended  in  the  large  bal- 
loon, afterwards  known  as  the  'Nassau,'  and 
descended  next  morning  near  Coblentz,  having 
travelled  nearly  500  miles  in  18  hours.  In  July, 
1837,  Green  ascended,  with  Cocking  attached  in 
a  parachute  beneath  the  balloon,  when  the  latter 
WHS  killed  in  his  descent  by  the  failure  of  his 
machinery.  The  Grardens  now  rapidly  declined. 
In  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  them,  but 
they  were  bought  in  at  £20,000.  In  1843  they 
were  under  the  management  of  Wardell ;  mas- 
querades, frequented  by  the  most  disreputable 
classes  of  the  community  were  given ;  matters 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  in  1855  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  Edwsid  Tyrrell  Smith,  and 
reached  their  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  The 
musical  arrangements  were  beneath  contempt ; 
a  platform  for  promiscuous  dancing  was  laid 
down;  and  everything  lowered  in  quality.  They 
were  not  afterwards  regularly  opened,  but  specu- 
lators were  forthccmiing  who  ventured  to  give 
entertainments  for  a  few  nights  in  each  yeai*, 
'for  positively  the  last  nights,'  until  1859,  when 
the  theatre,  orchestra,  and  aU  the  fittings  were 
sold  by  auction.  On  July  25  in  that  year  the 
trees  were  felled  and  the  site  handed  over  to 
builders.  Vauzhall  Grardens  had  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  any  public  gardens  in  England,  and 
assisted  in  maintaining  a  taste  for  musio  as  a 
source  of  rational  enjoyment,  although  they  did 
little  or  BoUiing  towards  promoting  its  advance- 
ment. [VV.H.H.] 

VECCHI,*  or  VECCHn,  Obazio,*  was  bom,  it 
seems  at  Modena,  in  or  about  the  year  1551.  He 
became  the  pupil  of  a  monk  named  Sidvatore 
Essenga,  who  was  himself  not  unknown  as  a 
composer,  and  who  published  a  volume  of  '  Ma- 
drigali,'  containing  a  piece  (doubtless  his  first 
essay)  by  Vecchi,  in  1566.  The  latter  entered 
holy  orders  and  was  made  Brst,  in  1586,  canon, 
and  then,  five  years  later,  archdeacon,  of  Correg- 
gio.  Soon  afterwards  however  he  seems  to  have 
deserted  his  office  in  order  to  live  at  his  native 
town;  and  by  April  1595  he  was  punished  for 
his  non-residence  by  being  deprived  of  his  ca- 
nonry.  Possibly  the  real  reason  of  his  absence 
or  of  his  deprivation,  or  both,  was  the  singular 
excitability  and  quarrelsomeness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, of  which  severed  stories  are  told.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  in  October  1596  he  was  made  chapel- 

1  VMohl »  old.  and  thb  maj  powtbty  nean  that  Oiazto  waa  tha 
elder  of  two  brotben  or  of  tbe  elder  branch  of  hit  tamlly. 

3  Orailo'i  wparate  eomposltions  are  indexed  In  Sltner's  'BRilIo- 
graphle  dee  irl.  nnd  ztII.  JahrtiODderta/  pp.  CSO-SW:  that  oontist  of 
82  Italian  and  44  Latin  nombers :  besides  43  (in  German  oolleettoiw} 
with  German  words,  many  of  which  are  presumably  Identical  wflA 
eompoaltiooa  dlfbrantljr  antittod  In  Italian  or  lAtin. 
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mMter  of  Modena  cathedral;  and  two  yean 
later  reoeived  the  same  post  in  the  court,  in 
which  capacity  he  haA  not  only  to  act  as  musio- 
master  to  the  ducal  fionily,  bat  also  to  furnish 
all  sorts  of  music  for  solemn  and  festiTal  occa- 
sions, grand  mascarades,  etc.  Through  this  oon- 
nezion  his  reputation  extended  widely.  He  was 
summoned  at  one  time  to  the  court  of  the  £m> 
peror  Rudolf  II. ;  at  another  he  was  requested  to 
oompose  some  particular  music  for  the  King  of 
Poland.  In  1604  he  was  supplanted  in  his  office 
by  the  intrigue  of  a  pupil,  Geminiano  Capi- 
Lupi;  and  within  a  year,  Sept.  19, 1605,  he  died, 
it  is  said,  of  mortification  at  his  ill-treatment. 

Among  Orazio*s  writings  the  work  which  calls 
for  special  notice,  and  which  gives  him  an  ira- 
portaut  place  in  the  histozy  of  music,  is  his 
'Amfipamasso,  commedia  harmonica,'  which 
was  pn)duced  at  Modena  in  1594  and  published 
at  Venice  three  yean  later.  The  'Amfipar- 
nasso'  has  been  claimed  as  the  first  example  of 
a  leal  opera,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  It 
marks,  it  is  true,  a  distinct  step  towards  the 
creation  of  the  idea ;  but  it  isjiot  itself  an  opera. 
It  is  a  simple  series  of  five-part  madrigals  sung 
by  a  choir,  while  the  dramatis  persona  appear  in 
masks  on  the  stage  and  act  in  dumb  show,  or  at 
most  sing  but  oo-ordinate  parts  in  the  madrigal.^ 
At  the  same  time^  the  character  of  the  work  is 
highly  original  and  dramatic.  The  composer,  in 
spite  of  his  clerical  standing,  is  entirely  secular 
in  his  general  treatment  of  the  comedy.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  of  dramatic  effect ; 
and  if  he  uses  his  powers  in  a  somewhat  perverse 
and  eccentric  manner,  there  is  always  imagina- 
tion present  in  his  work,  and  he  lets  us  see  that 
the  madrigal  style  is  breaking  down  under  the 
weight  of  &e  declamatory  and  dramatic  impres- 
sion which  it  is  now  called  upon  to  bear. 

Orazio's  other  works  belong  to  the  older  Vene- 
tian, school,  which  in  the  'Amfipamasso*  he  was 
setting  the  example  of  forsaking.  They  fall 
under  the  following  heads :— (i)  Oanzonette  a  4 
▼od  (four  books,  1580-1590,  afterwards  collected 
with  some  additions  by  Phalesius,  161 1),  a  6 
voci  (1587),  and  a  3  voci  (1597, 1599,  ^^  former 
Tolome  in  part  by  Capi-Lupi);  (a)  Madrigali 
a  5  e  6  voci  (1589-1591,  altogether  five  parts)  ; 
(3)  Lamentations  (1587);  (4)  Motets,  and  Sacrss 
Cantiones  (1590,  I597f  and  1604) ;  (5)  Hymns 
and  Canticles;  (6)  Masses  (published  in  1607)  ; 
(7)  Dialogues;  (8)  'Convito  musicals';  (9)  'Le 
Veglie  de  Siena,  owera  I  varij  humeri  della 
musica  modema,  a  3-6  vod'  (1604).*    [R.L.P.] 

VEILED  PROPHET  OF  KHORASSAN. 
THE.  An  opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  W.  Bar- 
clay Squire,  after  Moore ;  music  by  C.  V.  Stan- 
ford. Produced  at  the  0)urt  Theatre,  Hanover,  as 
'  Der  verschleierte  Prophet '  (German  version  by 
Frank,  Feb.  6,  1881).  The  opera  has  not  been 
produced  in  London,  but  the  overture  and  other 
portions  have  been  given  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
etc.,  and  the  PF.  score  is  published  by  Boosey 
ft  Co.  [G.J 

1  Sea  abora.  Opeba.  toI.  IL  4Ma. 

t  S«9  %mvnA\j  P«tU,  I.T.,  ud  Aabros,  'Owchlehte  d«r  Hulk,* 
121. 5«»-MS  (1st  adlUoii). 
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VEILED  VOICE  (Vooa  ffelata).  A  voice 
is  said  to  be  veiled  when  it  is  not  dear,  but 
sounding  as  if  it  passed  through  some  inter- 
posed medium.  The  definition  found  in  some 
dictionaries,  namely  'a  husky  voice,'  is  incorrect. 
Huskiness  is  produced  by  an  obstructi<m  some- 
where along  the  line  of  the  vocal  cords,  a  small 
quantity  of  thick  mucus  which  obstinately  ad- 
heres to  them,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  delicate 
membrane  which  lines  them,  from  cold  or  over- 
exertion. But  the  veil  is  due  to  a  special  condition, 
temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  entire  surfikce  of 
the  vocal  cords,  which  affects  the  tone  itself  with- 
out producing  a  separate  accompanying  sound. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  veil — ^that  which 
is  natursl,  proceeding  from  the  special  aforesaid 
condition  of  the  vooiJ  cords  in  a  healthy  state^ 
and  that  which  proceeds  from  a  defective  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  (bad  production),  over-work, 
or  disease.  Almost  every  fine  dramatic  voice  has 
a  very  slight  veil  upon  it,  scarcely  recognisable 
as  such,  but  imparting  to  it  a  certain  richness 
and  pathos  often  wanting  in  voices  of  crystal- 
line clearness.  It  is  in  idea  like  atmosphere 
in  a  picture.  The  veil  is  therefore  not  a  defect 
in  every  degree.  Some  great  singers  have  had 
it  to  a  considerable  extent.  Amongst  these. 
Pasta,  one  of  the  first  who  united  classic  acting 
to  fine  singing,  could  never  overcome  a  veil  that 
Was  sufficient  at  times  to  be  very  much  in  the 
way,  counterbalanced,  however,  by  her  other 
great  qualities ;  and  Dorus-Gras,  a  French  soprano 
who  flourished  about  forty-five  years  ago,  was 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possession  of  large 
powers  with  a  veil  upon  the  voice,  that  would  in 
most  cases  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to 
vocal  display.  She,  however,  made  the  most 
brilliant  singing  pierce  the  impediment,  like  the 
sun  shining  through  a  mist.  The  slight  veil  on 
the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Goldschmidt) 
gave  it  volume  and  consistency,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  Salvini  the  actor,  who  has,  perhaps, 
the  finest  speaking  voice  that  ever  was  heard. 

Let  no  student  of  singing  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate a  veil  because  some  great  singers  have  had 
it  naturally.  A  superinduced  veil  means  a 
ruined  voice.  [H.C  J).] 

VELLTJTI,  GiovANHi  -  Battista,  bom  at 
Monterone  (Anoona)  in  178 1,  was  the  last  of  the 
great  male  soprani  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  taken  up  by  the  Abbate  Calpi,  who 
received  him  into  his  house  and  instructed  him 
in  music.  After  the  traditional  six  years  of 
solfeggi,  he  made  his  d^ut,  in  the  autumn  of 
1800,  at  Forli ;  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  continued  to  sing  at  the  lidle  theatres 
of  the  Romagna.  In  1805,  i^pearing  at  Rome, 
he  earned  a  great  success  in  Nicolini*s  'Sel- 
vaggia* ;  and  two  years  later,  in  the  same  city, 
he  sang  the  '  IVajano '  of  the  same  composer,  by 
which  he  established  his  position  as  the  fint 
singer  of  the  day.  With  no  less  6clat  he  ap- 
peared in  1807  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Kaples,  and  at 
the  Soala  in  Milan,  during  the  Carnival  of  1809, 
in  'Coriolano,*  by  Nic^ini,  and  'Ifigenia  in 
Aulide,'  by  FedericL    After  singing  at  Turfn, 
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and  agfdn  «t  MilaD,  he  appeared  in  i8ia  at 
Vienna^  wbere  he  was  crowned,  medallised,  and 
celebrated  in  verae.  On  hii  retam  to  Italy,  he 
continued  to  reap  golden  honours  at  Milan  and 
other  pLices  untU  1825,  when  he  came  to 
London.  Here  he  was  the  first  sopranist  whom 
that  generation  of  opera-goers  had  ever  heard, 
the  iMt  (Roselli)  having  ceased  to  sing  in  1800, 
at  the  King's  Theatre ;  and  a  strong  prejudice 
was  rather  naturally  felt  against  the  new  singer. 
*Hi8  first  reception  at  concerts  was  £sur  from 
favourable,  the  scurrilous  abuse  ^  lavished  upon 
him  before  he  was  heard,  cruel  and  illiberal;  and 
suoh  was  the  popular  prejudice  and  general  cry 
that  unusual  precautions*  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  somewhat  partial  audience,  and 
prevent  his  being  driven  firom  the  stage  on  his 
very  first  entry  upon  it.  The  veiy  first  note  he 
uttered  gave  a  shock  of  surprise^  almost  of  dis- 
gust, to  inexperienced  ears,  but  his  performance 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  great  applause 
throughout^  with  but  few  audihle  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  speedily  suppressed.  The  opera 
he  had  chosen  was  '  H  Crociato  in  Egitto.  by  a 
German  composer,  named  Mayerbeer  (nc),  till 
then  totally  unknown  in  this  country.*' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Yelluti  at  this 
time  was  no  longer  young,  and  doubtless  had 
lost  much  of  the  vigour  and  fireshness  of  his 
splendid  voice,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of 
large  compass.  When  he  first  sang  in  England, 
the  middle  notes  had  begun  to  £ul,  and  many  of 
them  were  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear,  though 
the  upper  register  was  still  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  he  had  retained  the  power  of  holding,  swell- 
ing, and  diminishing  his  tone  with  delightful 
effect.  The  lower  notes  were  full  and  mellow, 
and  he  showed  great  ingenuity  in  passing  from 
one  register  to  the  other,  and  avoiding  the  defec- 
tive portions  of  his  scale.  His  manner  was  florid, 
but  not  extravagant ;  his  embellishments,  taste- 
ful and  neatly  executed,  and  not  commonplace. 
His  usual  style  was  suave,  but  rather  wanting  in 
variety ;  he  never  rose  to  bravura.  In  appear- 
ance he  had  been  remarkably  handsome,  and  was 
still  good-looking.  Yelluti  received  £600  for  his 
services  during  that  (part)  season,  but  was  re- 
engaged for  the  next  at  a  salary  of  £2,300,  as 
diroctor  of  the  music  as  well  as  singer.  He  then 
appeared  in  Morlacchi's  'Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,' 
which  he  considered  his  best  opera.  He  was  much 
less  admired,  however,  in  this  than  in  the  former 
work ;  and  his  favour  sensibly  declined.  For  his 
benefit,  he  sang  in  Rossini's  *  Aureliano  in  Pal- 
mira,* but  in  connexion  with  this  got  into  a  dis- 
pute about  extra  pay  to  the  chorus,  and  the  case 
was  decided  against  him  in  tlie  Sheriff's  Court. 

In  1839  Yelluti  came  to  London  once  more 
and  sang  on  a  few  occaiions.  On  one  of  these 
he  was  heard  by  Mendelssohn,*  with  an  effect 
only  of  intense  loathing.  His  voice,  indeed  had 
completely  lost  its  beauty,  and  he  was  not  en- 
gaged.   He  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  the 

t  The  wtta  of  the  d%j  called  him '  non  vlr.  tied  vdutl.' 

s  Thli  ttetement  tt  contrtdlcted  hj  Bben  ('  Seren  Tean'). 

»  Lord  Mount-  Sdgouube.  *  LeUer  uf  U»j  19. 19  to  DevrleBt. 
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early  part  of  February,  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Yelluti  was  a  man  ci  kind  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  equally  gentlemanly  feeling  and 
deportment :  his  private  habits  were  of  the  most 
simple  and  inoffensive  kind.  In  society,  bis 
apparent  melancholy  gave  way  to  a  lively  and 
almost  playful  exuberance  of  good  humour,  and 
he  never  &iled  to  interest.  His  chief  amuse- 
ments were  billiards  and  whist^  of  which,  though 
no  gambler,  he  was  very  fond.'  It  is  strauge 
that  no  fine  portrait  should  exist  of  so  great  a 
singer  and  so  handsome  a  man :  the  only  ones 
known  are  an  oval  by  Jtigel,  after  Mouron, 
representing  him  as  Trajano,  and  a  woodcut,  in 
which  he  appears  as  Tebaldo.  [J.M.] 

YELOOE,  CON  YELOCITA,  YELOCIS- 
SIMO— 'Swiftly;  with  the  utmost  rapidity.* 
A  term  invented  by  the  'Romanticists,  gene- 
rally used  of  an  0(2  libUum  passage  in  a  quick 
movement,  as,  for  instance,  a  scale-passage,  or 
similar  figure,  in  a  cadenza.  It  indicates  an 
increased  rate  of  speed — not,  like  aecderandOf  a 
gradual  quickening  of  the  time,  but  an  imme* 
diate  access  of  celerity,  lasting  evenly  until  the 
end  of  the  passage  or  figure  to  which  it  id 
applied.  The  original  time  is  then  resumed 
without  the  words  a  tempo  being  required.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  term  is  only 
applied  to  loud  passages,  as  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Chopin,  and  in  the  finale  of  Schu- 
mann's Sonata  in  F|  minor,  op.  ii ;  but  in 
one  instance  at  least,  the  slow  movement  of  his 
seoond  concerto,  the  former  composer  applies  it 
to  a  soft  passage,  coupling  vdoeissimo  with  de^ 
lieaHmmo.  No  instuice  of  its  occurrence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  '  classical ' 
masters  strictly  so  called ;  its  earliest  use  would 
seem  to  be  in  that  work  of  Chopin's  which 
Schumann*s  criticism  immortalised,  the  'lib  ci 
darem '  Yariations,  where,  however,  it  is  applied 
to  an  entire  variation.  Under  such  conditions 
it  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Presto  con 
fuoeo.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Ciemy*s 
'  Etudes  de  la  Yflocit^  *  the  direction  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  in  the  superlative,  applying 
moreover  to  an  entire  study.  [JJL.F.M.] 

YENETIAN  SWELL.  The  first  Swell  Organ 
produced  its  effect  by  placing  the  front  of  the 
l)ox  containing  the  pipes  under  the  control  of  the 
player,  who  by  means  of  a  pedal  could  raise  or 
lower  the  panel  at  will,  so  releasing  or  mufiling 
the  sound.  This  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the 
organ  at  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  buUt  in 
171 2.  [See  Obgan.]  The  first  Harpsichord 
Swell  made  its  crescendo  by  the  raising  of  the 
lid.  These  clumsy  contrivances  were  superRcded 
bv  the  Yenetian  Swell,  an  invention  patented  by 
Shudi  in  176a  [see  Swell,  Habfsichobd],  and 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laths  of  a 
Yenetian  blind.  This  ingenious  device  was  first 
applied  to  the  Harpsichord,  but  was  soon  adopted 
by  organ  builders.  The  louvres  are  generally  in 
horizontal  rows  and  are  so  hung  as  to  dose  by 
their  own  weight ;  but  in  very  large  Swell  Organs 

•  Slion. 
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the  ase  and  number  of  theee  ahutten  made 
them  too  heavy  for  control  by  the  foot,  and 
they  are  now  often  placed  vertically  and  closed 
by  a  spring.  The  old  form  of  Swell  could  only 
be  left  eiuier  quite  open  or  completely  dosed: 
in  recent  years  a  balanced  Swell  has  been  intro- 
duced which  allows  the  shutters  to  be  left  at 
any  angle.  In  almost  all  cases  the  oontrol  is 
given  to  the  foot  of  the  player — generally  the 
right  foot.  This  arrangement  has  had  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  pedalling  of  many  players. 
Several  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  organifit  to  open  and  close  the  box  by 
other  means.  In  the  large  organ  built  by  Mr. 
Willis  for  the  1862  Exhibition,  a  crescendo  could 
be  made  by  blowing  into  a  small  pipe.  This 
however  was  liable  to  inconvenient  sudden  sfor- 
zandos.  Mr.  R.  H.  M.  Boeanquet  uses  a  move- 
able back  attached  to  the  seat  by  a  hinge.  A 
■trap  fastened  to  this  is  passed  over  one  shoulder 
and  under  the  other  arm  of  the  player.  When 
the  player  leans  forward  he  pulls  on  the  back  of 
the  seat,  and  this  opens  the  Swell.  The  action 
of  the  back  Swell  and  Swell  Pedal  are  distinct, 
■o  that  acting  on  the  former  may  not  deproRs  the 
latter.  [W.Pa.] 

VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.    The  Hymn 

appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  used 

at  Vespers  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecoiit,  when  the 

first  verse  is  sung  kneeling : — 

Yen!  creator  Spirltns 
MentM  tuorum  Tiaita, 
Imple  supemA  grati& 
Qua  tu  vreoski  peotora. 

It  is  also  sung  at  Ordinations,  and  on  all  other 
occasions  introducing  a  solemn  invocation  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  lAtin  text  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  800,  and  is  often  ascribed 
to  Charlemagne.  The  English  version,  by  Bishop 
Cosyn,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — *  Come, 
Boly  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire ' — is  in  Long  Mea- 
sure, answering,  so  far^  to  the  eight  syllables 
of  the  original  hymn,  and  susceptible  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  melody  (see  'Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,'  no.  157).  The  second  version — *  Come, 
Holy  Ghost,  Eternal  God ' — being  in  Common 
Measure,  is,  of  course,  less  manageable.^ 

The  Plain  Chaunt  Melody  will  be  found  in 
the  Antiphonarium,  the  Veeperal,  and  the  Di- 
lectorium  Chori.  Among  polyphonic  settings, 
the  finest  is  that  by  Pale8tnn%  in  the  '  Hymni 
totiusanni'  (Rome,  1589).  A  beautiful  move- 
ment from  a  'Magnificat'  by  Palestrina,  was 
adapted,  many  years  ago,  to  the  English  version, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Bums  &  Lambert; 
but  is  now  out  of  print.  Tallis  has  also  written 
a  little  setting,  in  the  form  of  a  very  simple 
Hymn  Tune,  lulaptable  to  the  English  Common 
Measure  version.  [W.S.R.] 

VENITE.  The  name  fioniliarly  given  to  the 
95th  Psalm— in  the  Vulgate  *Venite  exulte- 
jnus  Domino ' — which  in  the  Anglican  Service  is 

I  TlMHTinn,  'Coma.  Thou  BtOj  Spirit.  eoiM.*li  not  'antlnhed* 
from  th«  'Vonl  Oraator/  bat  from  the  StqnofiM  for  Whit  Sundaj. 
*Veol  Sonoto  Splrltos.'  to  which.  lnd«od,  the  Commoo  MeMura 
wnlon  bean  quite  a«  nudi  rwwmblanee  m  it  does  to  tho  'V«nl 
OvMCor'ttaetl. 
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sung  immediately  before  the  Psalms  of  the  day 
at  Matins.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction 
of  the  English  service  the  Venite  was  set  to 
music  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Te  Deum  or 
Jubilate.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  the 
services  by  Tallis,  Strogers,  Bevin,  Byrd,  Gib- 
bons,' Mundy,  Parsons,  and  Morley,  in  Bar- 
nard's Church  Music.  The  custom  waa,  how* 
ever  discontinued,  and  Dr.  Giles,  who  died  1633, 
was  probably  the  last  composer  to  do  it.*  Since 
then  the  Venite  has  been  chanted  like  an  ordi- 
nary psalm,  thus  returning  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  church;  a  practice  which  indeed  must 
have  been  partly  followed  firom  the  first,  since  in 
TaUbi's  service  a  chant  is  given  for  it  in  addition 
to  the  other  setting.  [G.] 

VENOSA,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Pbincb  of, 
nephew  of  Alfonso  Gresualdo,  archbishop  of 
Naples,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Pomponio 
Nenna  of  Bari,  and  excelled  both  as  a  composer 
and  performer  on  the  organ,  clavichord,  and  lute : 
on  the  last  he  is  said  to  have  had  no  equal  in 
his  day.  Of  his  history  nothing  is  recorded ;  we 
only  know  that  he  was  living  in  1613.  His 
compositions  are  contained  in  a  single  volume  of 
madrigals  published  at  Genoa  in  parts,  1585,  and 
in  score,  1613.  The  latter  bears  the  following 
title:  'Partitura  delli  sei  libri  de*  madrigali  a 
cinque  voci  dell*  illustrissimo  et  eocellent^imo 
principe  di  Venosa,  D.  Carlo  Gesualdo.* 

The  prince  of  Venoea  is  mentioned  by  *  Pietro 
delta  Valle  in  company  with  Peri  and  Monte- 
verde,  as  one  of  those  who  followed  a  new  path 
in  musical  composition  and  as  perhaps  that  one 
to  whom  mainly  the  world  was  indebted  for  the 
art  of  effective  singing,  *  del  cantare  afiectuoso/ 
This  judgment  is  sustained  by  modem  examin- 
ation of  the  prince's  works.  Bumey  indeed 
found  them  almost  repulsive  in  their  irregularity 
of  form  and  rhythm,  and  their  want  of  conformity 
with  the  strict  canons  of  part-writing.  But  it  is 
this  very  irregularity  which  attracts  more  recent 
critics.  By  swift  transitions  of  keys  and  bold 
modulation,  Gesualdo  produced  a  singularly  rich 
efiecty  full  of  surprises  and  highly  individuaL  His 
style  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  pathetic 
vein.  But  it  is  the  change  of  method  in  his  pro- 
ductions that  calls  for  special  notice.  Gesualdo, 
in  fact,  as  a  skilful  instrumental  player,  was  able 
to  use  his  voices  in  a  freer  manner  than  had 
commonly  been  allowed ;  and,  though  a  brilliant 
contrapuntist  when  he  chose,  he  preferred  to 
work  consciously  on  lines  which  brought  him 
near  to  the  discovery  of  a  genuine  harmonic 
treatment.*  [R.L.P.] 

VENTADOUR.  THSATRE.  Ventadour, 
which  has  g^ven  its  name  to  a  street  and  a  lyric 
theatre  in  Paris,  is  a  village  in  the  Limousin, 
created  a  duchy  in  1 568  in  behalf  of  Gilbert  de 
Levis,  whose  descendants  have  since  home  the 
name  of  Levis  de  Ventadour.    The  Rue  Venta* 

*  Beprlnted  by  Oateley  In  hit '  Oolleetkm  of  the  Saered  Oompo- 
•ttlons  of  Oiiando  Olbbooa.*  Boyce  has  not  giTen  the  Venite  in  hk 
edition  of  TaUli.  Byrd.  or  Olbbona.  •  Jebb,  p.  989, 

«  Ambroe. '  Geschiebte  der  Miuik.'  !r.  SIS  •«<«. 
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dour,  opened  in  1640  as  the  Roe  St.  Victor, 
took  the  name  it  still  bears  in  1672.^  The 
Theatre  wau  bailt  to  replace  the  Salle  Feydeau, 
and  a  new  street  being  planned  to  run  from  the 
Rue  des  Petits  Champs  to  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin,  and  to  be  caUed  the  Rue  Neuve 
Ventadour,  it  was  decided  to  place  the  theatre 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  call  it  by  the 
same  name.  The  street  in  which  the  principal 
fafade  stands  is  now  called  Rue  M^ul,  and  that 
.  at  the  back  Rue  Monsigny.  The  building  was 
erected  by  the  architect  Huvd,  superintended  by 
M.  de  Guerchy,and  cost,  including  site, 4,620,000 
francs  (£184,^00)  which  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Civil  List,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  company  of 
speculators  for  2,000,000  franco  (£80,000)  ; 
a  disastrous  transaction,  in  keeping  vrith  much  of 
the  financial  history  of  the  Thlfttre  Yentadour. 

The  company  of  the  Opera  Comique  left  the 
old  Salle  Feydeau  for  its  new  quarters  on  Easter 
Monday,  April  20,  1829.  The  audience,  a  very 
distinguished  one,  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  the  luxury  and  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
new  Theatre  Royal.  The  programme  on  the 
opening  night  included  *  lies  deux  Mousque- 
taires,*  by  Berton;  M^uFs  overture  to  'Le 
jeune  Henri,'  and  'La  Fianc^,*  a  three-act 
opera  by  Scriba  and  Auber.  In  spite  of  this 
happy  oommencement  the  theatre  was  destined 
to  firequent  collapses,  and  after  two  years  of 
vicissitudes  the  company  were  obliged  to  move 
to  the  Th^tre  des  Nouveaut^  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse,  where  they  performed  for  the  first 
time  Sept.  22, 1832.  During  the  two  years  they 
played  a  considerable  number  of  new  works, 
such  as  Boieldieu's  last  opera^ '  Lea  deux  Nuits ' 
(May  20,  1829);  'Fra  Diavolo,*  first  given  as 
<  L'Udtellerie  de  Terracine*  (Jan.  28,  1830), 
and  '  Zampa*  (May  3,  1 831).  The  theatre 
reopened  June  10, 1834,  '^  theTh^fttre  Nautique, 
witn  'real  water*  un  the  stage.  The  Th^tre 
Nautique  came  to  an  end  early  in  1835,  "^^  ^^ 
Th^fltre  Yentadour  was  resuscitated  (Jan.  30, 
1838)  for  an  Italian  company  cast  adrift  by 
the  buminfir  of  the  Salle  Favart,  and  com- 
prising Rubini  and  Zamboni,  Lablache,  Tam- 
burini,  Morelli,  Grisi,  Persian!  and  Albertazzi ; 
but  only  one  opera  new  to  the  French,  *  Parisin%* 
was  given  before  the  season  closed  (March  31). 

With  the  autumn  of  1838  the  theatre  again 
changed  its  name,  and  entered  on  a  new  but 
still  struggling  existence  as  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Renaissance.  Ant^nor  Joly,  the  new  director, 
aimed  at  maintaining  a  third  French  lyric  theatre 
in  Paris,  and  produced  during  two  years,  be- 
sides plays  by  Yictor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  (^asimir  Delavigne,  *Lady  Melvil'  (Nov. 
15,  1838),  Albert  Grisar*s  first  opera:  Doni- 
zetti's '  Lucie  de  Lammermoor'  (Aug.  6,  1839), 
translated  into  French  by  A.  Royer  and  G.  Yaez  ; 
and  *  La  chaste  Susanne*  (Dec.  27,  1839),  ^® 
best  work  of  Moupou.  The  charming  Anna 
Thillon,  who  had  a  brilliant  career  in  France 
before  returning  to  her  native  England,  appeared 

1  It  bflglns  ftt  No.  M  In  Uie  Atmim  dt  TOpdm.  ud  andi  at  Xo.  S7 
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in  all  three  operas  with  striking  success.  [Set 
Thillon.] 

From  Oct.  2,  1 841,  to  the  *ann^  terrible,' 
1870-71,  the  Theatre  Yentadour  became  the 
rendesvous  of  the  Paris  plutocracy,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateurs  of  Italian  music.  The  building, 
rearranged  by  Charpentier,  was  perfect  and  most 
commodious,  the  pit  was  converted  into  orchestral 
stalls,  and  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Manv  an  impresario  looked  to  making  a  fortune 
by  this  Italian  theatre,  and  among  those  who 
made  the  attempt  we  may  mention  Lumley, 
Calzado,  Bagier,  and  Strakosch.  The  list  of  dis- 
tinguished singers  heard  here  during  twenty 
years  of  more  or  less  continuous  prosperity  em- 
braces the  great  artists  of  that  time  almost  with- 
out exception.  Besides  the  old  repertoire,  these 
artists  introduced  to  the  Paris  world  all  Yerdi's 
operas,  the  favourite  works  of  Mercadante, 
Donizetti,  and  other  modem  masters,  and  a  few 
complete  novelties.  Among  the  latter,  written 
or  translated  expressly  for  the  Th^tre  Yenta- 
dour, we  will  only  specify  Rossini's  *Stabai 
Mater '  (Jan.  7, 1842) ;  '  Don  Pasquale '  (Jan.  4, 
1843;  Flotow^s  *  Marta*  (Feb.  11.  1858),  and 
'StnulelU*  (Feb.  19,  1863).  Hei«,  too,  Yieux* 
temps,  Sivori,  Lisat^  Mme.  Pleyel,  Emile  Pru- 
dent, and  other  celebrated  artists  gave  their  best 
concerts ;  Berlioz  produced  his  '  Harold  en 
Italic,'  the  '  Francs  Juges,*  and  'Camaval  Re- 
main *  overtures  (May  3, 1844)  ;  Felicien  David 
conducted  the  'Desert'  (Dec.  28,^1844)  with 
enormous  success;  and  Wagner  produced  firag- 
ments  from  '  Tannhiiuser,' '  Tristan  und  Isold^* 
and  'Lohengrin '  (Jan.  25  and  31,  i860). 

From  the  war  of  1870-71  till  its  final  close 
«n  Jan.  11,  1879,  the  Th^tre  Yentadour  had  a 
bard  struggle  against  the  indifference  of  the 
public.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to 
resuscitate  the  taste  for  Italian  music.  The  most 
interesting  events  of  this  last  period  were  the 
rival  perfonnances  by  the  French  Optfra  (begin- 
ning Jan.  19,  1874)  and  the  Italian  artists,  i3ter 
the  burning  of  the  Salle  Le  Peletier ;  the  first 
performance  of 'Alda'  (April  22,  1876);  and  of 
Verdi's  'Requiem'  (May  30,  1876)  ;  Uie  trans- 
formation of  the  Italian  theatre  into  the  French 
Th^Atre  Lyrique,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Marquis  d'lvry's  opera  *  Les  Amants  de  Y^rone' 
(Oct.  12,  1878).  On  Jan.  20, 1879,  ^®  Th^tre 
Yentadour  was  sold  to  a  financial  company,  and 
its  pediment,  still  decorated  with  statues  of  the 
MuRcs,  now  bears  the  words '  Banque  d'esoompte 
de  Paris,'  a  truly  exasperatinji?  sight. 

There  is  an  excellent  *Histoire  du  Th^tre 
Yentadour'  (laige  8vo,  162  pp.,  1881),  by  the 
lamented  Octave  Fouque  (bom  1844),  who  died 
in  1883,  just  as  he  had  attained  the  first  rank 
among  French  musical  critics.  [Q.C.] 

YENTIL  is  the  German  term  lor  the  valve 
in  brass  instruments.  *  Yentilhom  *  and  *Yentil- 
trompet  *  are  therefore  equivalent  to  Yalve-hom 
and  Valve- trumpet.  [SeeYALVE;  p.  215.]    [G.] 

YfiPRES  SICILIENNES,  LES.  Opera  in 
5  acts ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Duveyrier,  music 
by  Yerdi.     Produced  June  13^  1855,  at  the 
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Grand  Op^ra,  Paris.  It  was  translated  into 
Italian  as  '  Giovanna  de  GazmaD,'  and  produced 
at  the  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  4,  1856,  for  Mad. 
Barbiere  Nini;  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
Drury  Lane,  London,  July  37,  1859,  ^  '^ 
Vespri  Siciliani.'  [G.] 

VERACINI,  Antonio,  a  yidinist  and  com- 
poser who  lived  during  the  second  half  of  the 
17th  century  at  Florence.  According  to  F^tis 
he  published  three  sets  of  sonatas.  His  nephew 
and  pupil, 

Fbangisoo  Mabia  Yxraoint,  a  celebrated 
yiolinist  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1685,  '^^^  ^M  known  ak  '  II  Fiorentino.' 
He  appears  to  have  settled  early  at  Venice, 
where  Tartini  was  so  much  impressed  by  his  style 
as  to  leave  Venice  without  appearing  in  public, 
and  retire  to  Ancona  for  further  study  after  the 
model  of  Veracini.  [Tartini.]  He  visited  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  in  1 714,  acting  as  leader  of 
the  Italian  Opera  band,  and  appearing  as  soloist 
between  the  acts.  }ie  was  then  'reganied  as  the 
greatest  violinist  in  Europe '  (Bumey,  Hist.  iv. 
640).  In  1720  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
solo-player  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dres- 
den. Tliere  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  high 
window,  and  in  consequence  was  lamed  for  life. 
According  to  one  version  he  did  this  in  a  fit  of 
Insanity;  but  another  report  goes  to  the  effect 
that  Pisendel,  the  leading  German  musician  at 
Dresden,  in  order  to  prepare  a  humiliation  to 
Veracini,  who  by  his  conceit  and  arrogance  had 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  Germans,  asked 
him  to  play  a  concerto  at  sight  before  the 
Court,  and  afterwards  made  a  violinist  of  the 
orchestra  repeat  the  piece.  As  the  latter  had 
carefully  prepared  his  music,  the  audience, 
to  Veradni's  mortification,  gave  the  preference 
to  his  performance  and  applauded  him  greatly. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Veracini  left  Dresden  for 
Prague  (1723)  and  Italy.  In  1735  we  find  him 
again  in  London,  where  he  achieved  a  signal 
success  as  a  composer.  His  opera  'Adriano' 
was  performed  17  times  during  the  winter  of 
1735~36»  Ml  enormous  run  in  those  days.  As  a 
violinist  Geminiani,  then  a  rising  star,  appears  to 
have  impaired  his  success.  He  is  reported  to  have 
died  in  reduced  circumstances  at  Pisa  in  1750. 

Veracini's  general  success  in  Italy,  England  and 
Germany,  and  the  special  testimony  of  Tartini,  are 
suflScient  proofs  of  his  eminence  as  a  player.  At 
the  same  time,  his  compositions^  though  few  of 
them  have  been  published,  show  him  to  have 
been  a  musician  of  remarkable  originality  and 
aolid  attaizmients.  His  style  is  much  more 
modem  than  that  of  Corelli  and  even  of  Tartini. 
The  pathetic  element  so  predominant  in  the 
works  of  these  masters,  although  not  entirely 
absent  in  his  works,  is  yet  much  less  prominent 
than  vivacity,  grace,  and  piquancy.  His  forms 
are  sometimes  very  extended,  his  modulations 
and  harmonies  not  only  rich  and  varied,  but 
often  so  unusual  and  bold  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  tliat  'hid  compositions  were  too 
wild  and  flighty  for  the  taste'  of  the  TCngliA  at 
that  time '  (Bumey). 
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He  published  two  sets  of  la  sonatas  each 
(Dresden  and  Amsterdam,  1721;  London  and 
Florence,  1744).  For  London  he  composed  the 
operas  *  Adriano,*  1735;  *Roselinda,*  1744;^ 
'L'Errore  di  Salomone,'  1744.  A  number  of 
concertos,  sonatas,  and  symphonies  for  2  violins» 
viola,  violoncello  and  Inuso  have  remained  in 
manuscript,  and  some  of  them  are  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  Some  of  his 
sonatas  have  been  edited  by  Ferd.  David  (Breit- 
kopf  &  Hiirtel)  and  von  Wasielewski  (Senff, 
Simrock),  and  have  been  played  by  Joachim 
and  others.  lP-^-1 

VERDELOT,^  Philippe,  a  Flemish  composer 
of  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  appears 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  when  young,  since  his 
first  work — a  motet — was  printed  in  the  '  Fior 
de*  MotetU  e  Canzoni '  published,  as  is  believed, 
at  Rome  in  1526,  and  since  be  is  found  to  have 
resided  at  Florence  at  some  time  between  1530 
and  1540.  It  is  certain  however  that  he  was, 
either  now  or  from  an  earlier  date,  attached  to 
the  singing  staff  of  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at 
Venice,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  'Guicciar- 
dini  for  the  statement  that  he  was  already  dead 
by  the  year  1567.     His  last  publication  is  dated 

1549. 
Verdelot  is  commemorated  by  Cosmo  Bartoli, 

and  by  Vinoenzo  Galilei,  who  printed  two  lute- 
pieces  by  him  in  *  Fronimo.'  His  works  had 
reaqbed  France  and  were  printed  in  French  col- 
lections as  early  as  the  year  1530.  The  great 
Willaert  thought  so  highly  of  him  as  to  arrange 
some  compositions  of  his  in  tjibulature  fur  lute 
and  a  solo  voice.  The  two  Venetian  masters 
indeed,  together  with  Arcadelt,  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  madrigalists  of  their  time, 
and  ranked  among  the  earliest  writers  and  chief 
promoters  of  that  style  of  composition.  *  Ver^ 
delot*s  remarkable  skill  in  the  science  of  music 
is  well  shown  in  the  fifth  part  which  he  added 
to  Jannequin*s  '  Bataille.*  But  his  distinction 
is  not  simply  that  of  a  learned  writer :  his  pro- 
ductions aiao  display  a  certain  feeling  for  beauty 
and  appropriateness  of  expression  which  is  his 
highest  characteristic*  His  works  consist  exclu- 
sively of  madrigals,  motets,  psalms,  and  masses, 
and  are  enumerated  by  F^tis  and  Eitner.  [R.L.P.] 

VERDI,  GiUBKFFS,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  popular  operatic  composers  of  the  19th 
century,  bom  at  Roncole,  Oct.  9, 18 13.  Though 
very  often  called  '  il  maestro  Parmigiano,*  and 
'il  cigno  di  Busseto,*  in  point  of  fact  neither 
Parma  nor  her  smaller  sister  town  Busseto,  can 
boast  of  having  Verdi  *s  name  in  the  rolls  of 
their  inhabitants ;  and  the  good  luck  of  having 
been  his  birthplace  fell  to  a  cluster  of  labourers' 
houses,  called  '  Le  Roncole,*  some  three  miles 
from  Busseto,  and,  before  the  unification  of  Italy, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  The  following  certificate 

1  Two  nottoai  dtcd  by  M.  ?Md«r  Strmeton.  La  Vulqne  «az  Paj*. 
bM  Tl.  8U.  laggMt  that  tba  nam*  '  Venlelot '  ia  an  appellatlvvt  tf 
10,  wa  arc  ignorant  of  the  oompoMr's  real  nama.  Ono  ot  tha  caaaa 
raferred  lo  l>  oonneetad  with  the  town  of  Brutsi. 

s  Quotad  br  Vand«>r  Straetm.  L  44. 

s  Ambroa.  Oawblcht*  dar  Xuslk.  vol.  li.  61S. 

*  Sea  ganarall;  Fdtia.  toI.  tIH.  fiMU:  Ambroa.  toL  Uk  Wlr 
randar  Straatao.  toI.  t1.  921  f.,  806. 
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will  Hettle  once  for  nil  the  questioiiB  lo  often 
raised  conoeming  the  place  and  the  date  of 
Verdi's  birth. 

Aiuio  Dom.  1813,  die  11  Octobris.— Ego  Garolot  Mon- 
tanari  PraepoBittis  Buncularum  baptixaTl  Infantem 
bodie  Tespere  hora  lexta  natum  ex  Garolo  Verdi  q™. 
Josepho  et  ex  Aloivia  Utini  filia  Caroli,  hujas  Parocoiae 
Jogallbni,  col  nomina  impomil--Fortiininna,  Joseph, 
FrandflCiu.— Fatrini  ftaere  Dominas  Petma  Caaali  qd. 
Felicia  et  Barbara  Bersani  filia  AngioU,  ambo  bcjas 
Faroociae. 

In  the  long  run  of  Verdi*s  life— which  happily 
bids  fair  still  to  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  healthy  and  vigorous  years — we  do 
not  meet  with  any  startling  and  romantic  inci- 
dents :  everything  seems  to  have  gone  with  him, 
though  not  smoothly,  yet  with  the  common 
sequence  of  good  and  bad  turns  to  which  all 
mortals  are  liable,  let  their  calling  and  station 
in  life  be  what  tiiey  will.  Verdi's  biography 
exhibits  nothing  heroic  or  startling,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  it  does.  The  connecting- 
link  between  his  life  and  his  works  is  indis- 
soluble :  the  man  and  the  artist  proceed  abreast, 
hand  in  hand  toward  the  same  goal,  impelled  and 
guided  by  the  same  sentiments  and  emotions. 
*  Homo  sum  et  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum 
puto '  is  the  proper  motto  for  the  gate  of  his 
villa  at  S.  Agata,  and  the  title-page  of  each  of 
his  works.  This  '  humanity '  of  his  is  the  reason 
and  explanation  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  key  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  his  works,  and  to 
their  popularity  wherever  there  are  ears  to  hear 
and  hearts  to  feel. 

M.  Pougin,  who,  together  with  other  difficult 
achievements,  has  successfullv  continued  F^tis*s 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Musiciens,  has  written  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Verdi  in  the  right  spirit, 
confining  himself  within  the  strict  limits  of  the 
plain  Ucta.  Of  this  sketch  an  Italian  translation 
was  made  by  a  well-known  Paris  coire^ipondent 
of  the  Italian  papers,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
'Folchetto,*  with  notes  and  additions,  forming 
altogether  a  volume  of  more  than  150  pages,  full 
of  accurate  and  valuable  information.  Through 
the  combined  shrewdness  and  skill  of  'Folchetto* 
and  M.  Giulio  Ricordi  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  most  important  period 
of  Verdi*B  career,  in  words  that  are  almost  the 
great  composer's  own.  A  conversation  that  he 
had  with  Giulio  Ricordi  was  by  the  latter  fidth- 
fully  put  on  paper  the  very  night  following  the 
interview,  and  sent  to  *  Folchetto '  for  publica- 
tion.   Such  is  the  basis  of  the  following  article. 

Unlike  many  musicians  that  have  passed  their 
in&ncy  and  childhood  amongst  artistic  surround- 
ings, Verdi's  musical  genius  had  to  fight  for  its 
development  against  many  difficulties.  Nothing 
that  he  could  hear  or  see  was  fit  to  give  him 
the  slightest  hint  of  anything  grand  and  ideal : 
the  two  hundred  inhabitants  of  Le  Roncole  were 
poor  and  ignorant  labourers,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  country — an  inmiense,  flat,  monotonous 
expanse — however  gratifying  to  a  landowner, 
oould  hardly  kindle  a  spark  in  the  imagination 
of  a  poet.  Carlo  Verdi  and  his  wife  Luigia  Verdi 
XJtini  kept  a  small  inn  at  Le  Ronoole,  and  in 


addition  a  little  shop,  where  sugar,  coffee, 
matches,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  day  pipes  were 
sold  at  retaiL  Once  a  week  the  good  Carlo 
walked  up  to  Busseto  with  two  empty  baskets, 
and  returned  with  them  full  of  artides  of  his 
trade,  carrying  them  on  his  strong  shoulders  for 
all  the  three  miles  of  the  dusty  and  sunny  way. 
His  purchases  were  chiefly  made  from  a  M.  Ba- 
reszi,  dealer  in  spirits,  drugs,  and  spices,  a  pros- 
perous and  hearty  man  who  was  destined  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  Giuseppe  Verdi  over  many 
a  chasm  in  his  glorious  way. 

Giuseppe,  though  good  and  obedient,  was 
rather  of  a  melancholy  character,  never  joining 
his  playmates  in  their  noisy  amusements;  one 
thing  only,  we  are  told,  could  rouse  him  from  his 
habitual  indifference,  and  that  was  the  occasional 
passing  through  the  village  of  a  grinding  organ  : 
to  the  child  who  in  after  years  was  to  afford 
an  inexhaustible  r^[>ertoire  to  those  instruments 
for  half-a-century  all  over  the  world,  this  was  an 
irresistible  attraction — he  could  not  be  kept 
indoors,  and  would  follow  the  itinerant  player 
as  far  as  his  little  legs  oould  carry  him.  lliis 
slight  hint  of  his  musical  aptitude  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  others  which  the  traditions 
of  Le  Roncole  have  not  transmitted,  since  we 
know  that  even  in  early  childhood  the  boy  was 
possessed  of  a  spinet.  For  an  innkeeper  of  Le 
Roncole,  in  1820,  to  buy  a  spinet  for  his  child 
to  play  on,  is  an  extravagance  which  we  could 
baldly  credit  if  the  author  of  'Aida'  had  not 
preserved  to  this  day  the  faithful  connpanion  of 
his  childhood.  M.  Ghislanzoni,  who  saw  it  at 
S.  Agata,  thus  speaks  of  it : — 

At  the  villa  of  8.  Agata,  I  saw  the  first  Instrnment  on 
which  his  little  flnfrers  had  first  practised.  The  spinet 
emmifyUj  has  no  strings  left,  its  lid  is  lost,  and  its 
keyboard  is  like  a  Jaw  with  long  and  worn-out  teeth. 
And  yet  what  a  precious  monument  I  And  how  many 
reoollections  it  brings  back  to  the  mind  of  the  artist 
who  during  his  unhappy  childhood  has  so  often  wetted 
it  with  bitter  tears!  How  many  sublime  emotions  are 
caused  by  the  sight  of  it  I 

I  haye  seen  it  and  have  questioned  It.  I  took  out  one 
of  its  jacks,  on  which  I  thought  something  had  been 
written,  and  indeed  I  found  some  words  as  simple  as 
they  are  sublime,  words  that  while  reyealing  the  kin.l 
attention  of  a  good-hearted  workman,  contain  some- 
ibixifi  of  a  projmecy.    My  readers  will  be  fateful  to 


me  for  setting  before  them  the  inscription  in  its  original 
simplicity.  It  would  be  a  profanation  to  correct  th  1 
mistakes  in  its  orthography. 

*Da  me  Stefano  Gavaletti  fu  fato  di  nuovo  quest! 
Saltarelli  e  impenati  a  Gorame,  e  vi  adatai  la  pedagliera ' 
che  io  d  ho  regalato :  come  anche  gratuitamente  d  ho 
fato  di  nuoya  u  detti  Saltarelli,  yedendo  la  buona  die* 
posisione  che  ha  il  gioyanetto  Giuseppe  Yerdl  d*im- 

Crare  a  suonare  questo  istrumento,  che  qnesto  mi 
sta  per  essere  del  tutto  sodisfatto.— Anno  domini 
1821'- 

a  quaint  inscription  which  cannot  be  translated 

literally: — 

I,  Stephen  Gavaletti.  made  theee  Jacks  anew,  and 
coyered  them  with  lentner,  and  fitted  the  *  pedals;  and 
these  together  with  the  jacks  I  give  gratis,  seeing  the 
good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giuseppe  Yeru  for  learn- 
ing  to  play  the  instrument,  which  is  of  itself  reward 


good  disposition  of  the  boy  Giuseppe  Yei 
ing  to  play  the  instrument, 
enough  to  me  for  my  trouble. 

How  the  spinet  happened  to  be  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  the  workmanship  of  M.  Gava- 
letti to  set  it  right,  is  thus  explained  by  '  Fol- 

1  Thenentlon  of  'lesther  *  end  'psdsto*  msbu  to  Ihow  that  UUs 
'spbMl *  i*ai  sooBs  kind  of  ptaoofoite. 
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chett(s*  who  had  it  from  an  old  friend  of  Verdi's 
fiither : — 

Kobodr  can  imagine  with  wh»t  e«me>tBe88  the  boy 
preotlBea  on  the  spinet.  At  flnt  he  wm  aatiafled  with 
being  able  to  play  the  flnt  five  notes  of  the  scale :  next 
he  moBt  anxiously  endeavoured  to  find  ont  chords.  Once 
he  was  in  a  perfect  rapture  at  having  sounded  the  mi^oi' 
third  and  fifth  of  0.  The  following  day,  however,  he 
oonld  not  find  the  chord  again,  whereupon  he  began  to 
fret  and  fume,  and  then  got  in  such  a  temper,  that 
talcing  up  a  hammer  he  be«ran  to  break  the  spinet  to 
pieces.  The  noise  soon  brought  his  father  into  the  room, 
who  seeing  the  havoc  his  son  was  playing,  landed  so 
heavy  a  blow  on  Giuseppe^s  ear,  as  once  for  all  cleared 
his  niind  of  any  thought  of  again  punishing  the  spinet 
for  his  inability  to  stnke  common  chorda. 

Another  evidence  of  Giuseppe's  musical  apti- 
tude is  given  by  the  following  fact,  which  occuired 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old.  He  was  then 
assisting  the  priest  at  the  Mass  in  the  little  ohurch 
of  Le  Bonoole.  At  the  very  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host^  the  harmonies  that  flowed 
fr^m  the  organ  struck  the  child  as  so  sweet, 
that  he  sto^  motionless  in  ecstasy.  'Water/ 
said  the  priest  to  the  aoolyte;  and  the  latter 
evidently  not  heeding  him,  the  demand  was  re- 
peated. Still  no  reply.  '  Water/  a  third  time 
said  the  priest,  kicking  the  child  so  brutally 
that  he  fell  headlong  down  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  knocked  his  head  against  the  floor,  and 
was  brought  unconsdoos  into  the  sacristy.  After 
this  event  Giuseppe's  father  engaged  M.  BaiS" 
troochi,  the  local  organist,  to  give  him  musio 
lessons.  At  the  end  of  a  year  M.  Baistrocchi 
made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  pupil 
had  learned  all  that  the  teacher  could  impart, 
and  thereupon  resigned  his  position  as  Verdrs 
teacher. 

Two  years  after,  having  completed  this  first 
stage  in  his  musicsl  education,  Verdi— then  but 
ten  years  old — was  appointed  as  oi^nist  in  the 
room  of  old  Baistrocchi.  The  dream  of  his 
parents  was  thus  for  the  time  realised:  yet 
before  long  the  mind  of  the  elder  Verdi  began 
to  be  haunted  with  the  thought  that  some  know- 
ledge of  the  three  B's  could  but  bring  good  to 
his  son  in  after  life:  and  after  delMtting  his 
scheme  with  his  wife,  he  resolved  upon  sending 
Giuseppe  to  a  school  in  Busseto.  This  would 
have  been  beyond  the  small  means  of  the  good 
Verdi,  but  for  the  £sct  that  at  Busseto  Uved 
a  countryman  and  friend — a  cobbler  known  bv 
the  name  of  Pugnatta.  This  Pugnatta  took 
vpon  himself  to  give  Giuseppe  boanl  and  lodg- 
ing, and  send  him  to  the  principal  school  of 
the  town,  all  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
threepence  a  day.  And  to  Pugnatta's  Giuseppe 
went:  and  while  attending  the  school  most 
assiduously,  kept  his  situation  as  organist  of  Le 
Bonoole,  walking  there  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  back  to  Busseto  after  the  evening  service. 

It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  reader 
to  cast  a  glance  at  Verdi's  financial  condition 
at  that  period  of  his  life.  Except  clothing,  which 
did  not  represent  an  important  item,  and  pooket- 
money,  which  he  had  none,  his  expenditure 
amounted  to  109  firancs  50  centimes  a-year— that 
is,  £4.  7s.  3<f .  His  salary  as  the  organist  of  Le 
Bioncole  was  £1  Si.  io<2.,  which,  after  one  year's 
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service  and  many  urgent  appeals,  was  increased 
to  £1  X an.  To  this  add  a  profit  of  £a  or  £2  io«. 
from  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals ;  and 
a  few  shillings  mixe,  the  product  of  a  collection 
which  it  was  then  customary  for  organists  to 
make  at  harvest  time-*eollected  in  kind,  be  it 
remembered,  by  the  artist  himsel/,  with  a  sadt 
on  his  shouldeni^  at  each  door  of  the  villa^. 
Life,  under  these  unfavourable  conditions,  waa 
not  only  devoid  of  comforts,  but  fuU  of  danger. 
One  night,  while  the  poor  lad  was  walking 
towards  Le  Bonoole,  worn  down  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep  or  food,  he  did  not  notice  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong  track,  and  of  a  sudden,  missing 
liis  ground,  he  fell  into  a  deep  canal.  It  was 
dark,  it  was  bitter  cold,  and  his  limbs  were 
absolutely  paralysed ;  and  but  for  an  old  woman 
who  was  passing  by  the  spot  and  heard  his  cries 
for  help,  the  exhausted  and  chilled  boy  would 
have  been  carried  off  by  the  cuirent. 

The  following  story  of  another  very  narrow 
escape  fiY»m  death  we  give  on  the  entire  respon- 
sibility  of  M.  Pougin.  In  1814  Russian  and 
Austrian  troops  had  been  passing  through  Italy, 
leaving  death  and  destruction  everywhere.  A 
detachment  having  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at 
Le  Bonoole,  all  the  women  took  refuge  in  the 
'church;  but  not  even  that  holy  place  was  re- 
spected by  these  savages.  The  doors  were  an- 
hinged,  and  the  poor  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren  ruthlessly  wounded  and  killed.  Verdi's 
mother,  with  the  little  Giuseppe  in  her  arms, 
was  among  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  church ; 
but  when  the  door  was  burst  open  she  did  not 
loee  her  spirits,  but  ascending  the  narrow  stair- 
case of  tiie  belfry,  hid  herself  and  her  baby 
among  some  timber  that  was  there,  and  did  not 
leave  her  hiding-place  until  the  drunken  troops 
were  far  beyond  the  village. 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  after  two  years  schooling  at 
Busseto,  had  learned  to  write,  read,  and  cypher : 
whereupon  the  above-mentioned  M.  Barezzi  began 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  talented  Ronoolese, 
gave  him  employment  in  his  business,  and  opened 
a  way  to  the  development  of  his  musical  frusulty. 

Busseto  must  have  been  the  Weimar  of  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Music  was  uppermost  in  the 
ndnds  of  the  Bussetesi,  and  no  name  of  any  in- 
habitant is  ever  mentioned  without  the  additi<m 
of  his  being  a  singer,  composer,  or  violinist. 
M.  Barezzi  himself  was  first  fiute  in  the  cathe- 
dral orchestra ;  he  could  produce  some  notes  on 
all  kinds  of  wind  instruments,  and  was  par- 
ticularly skilful  on  the  darinet,  French  horn, 
and  ophioleide.  His  house  was  the  residence 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was 
the  president  and  patron,  and  it  was  there  that 
all  rohearsils  were  made,  and  all  Philharmonic 
oonoerts  given,  under  the  conductorship  of  M.Fer- 
dinando  Proved,  maestro  di  cappella  and  organist 
of  the  cathedral. 

This  was  the  fittest  residence  for  a  lad  of 
Verdi's  turn  of  mind,  and  ha  immediately  felt 
it.  Without  neglecting  his  chief  occupation,  he 
regularly  attended  the  rehearsals,  and  undertook 
the  task  of  copying  out  the  parts  firomthe  score; 
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and  all  this  in  such  earnest  that  cdd  Proyesi 
began  to  notice  Giuseppe  with  approval,  and 
give  him  the  foirodation  of  a  sound  musioal 
knowledge.  Provesi  may  be  considered  the  man 
who  led  the  first  steps  of  Verdi  into  the  right 
track,  and  lucky  it  was  for  the  pupil  to  have 
come  across  such  a  man.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  a  composer  of  several  comic  operas, 
of  which  he  had  written  both  words  and  music, 
and  a  man  well  read  in  general  literature.  He 
was  the  first  man  in  Busseto  to  understand 
Verdi's  real  vocation^  and  to  advise  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  Don  Pietro  Seletti, 
the  boy's  Latin  teacher,  and  a  fair  violinist, 
bore  a  grudge  to  Provesi  for  a  certain  poem  the 
latter  had  written  against  the  clergy.  The  &ct 
that  Provesi  encouraged  Verdi  to  study  music 
was  therefore  enough  for  Don  Pietro  to  dissuade 
him  as  strongly  from  it.  '  What  do  you  want 
to  study  music  for  ?  Tou  have  a  gift  for  Latin, 
and  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  become 
a  priest.  What  do  you  expect  from  your  music  ? 
Do  you  fancy  that  some  day  you  may  become 
organist  of  Busseto  f . .  Stuff  and  nonsense.  •  . 
That  can  never  be  I ' 

But  a  short  time  after  this  admonition  there 
was  to  be  a  mass  at  a  chapel  in  Busseto  where 
Don  Pietro  Seletti  was  the  officiating  priest. 
IThe  organist  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Don 
Pietro  was  induced  to  let  Verdi  preside  at  the 
organ.  The  mass  over,  Don  Pietro  sent  for 
him.  'Whose  music  did  you  play?'  said  he; 
'  it  was  a  most  beautiful  thing.'  *  Why,'  timidly 
answered  the  boy,  '  I  had  no  music,  and  I  was 
playing  extempore,  just  as  I  felt.'  '  Ah  1  indeed,' 
rejoined  Don  Pietro ; '  well,  I  am  a  fool,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  study  music,  take  my 
word  for  it.* 

Under  the  intelligent  guidance  of  Provesi, 
Verdi  studied  till  he  was  i6.  During  this 
period  he  often  came  to  the  help  of  his  old 
master  both  as  organist  and  as  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  archives  of  the 
society  still  contain  several  works  written  by 
Verdi  at  that  time,  and  composed,  copied,  taught, 
rehearsed,  and  conducted  by  himself.  None  of 
these  compositions  have  beeoi  published,  though 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  the 
first  attempts  of  his  musioal  genius.  [See 
p.  2546.] 

It  became  evident  that  Busseto  was  too  narrow 
a  field  for  the  aspirations  of  the  young  composer, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  going  to  Milan,  the  most  important  Italian 
town,  musically  speaking.  The  financial  question 
came  again  to  the  front,  and,  thanks  to  the 
good-will  of  the  Bussetesi,  it  had  a  happy  solu- 
tion. The  Monte  di  Pietk,  an  institution  grant- 
ing four  premiums  of  300  firancs  a  year,  each 
(^ven  for  four  years  to  promising  young  men 
wanting  means  for  undertaking  the  study  of 
science  or  art,  was  induced  by  Barezzi  to  award 
one  of  the  four  premiums  to  Verdi,  with  the 
important  modification  of  allowing  him  600  francs 
a-year  for  two  years,  instead  of  300  for  four 
yean.    M.  Bareixi  himself  advanced  the  money 
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necessary  for  music  lemons,  board  and  lodging 
in  Milan ;  and  Seletti  gave  him  an  introduction 
to  his  nephew,  a  professor  there,  who  most  heartily 
welcomed  him,  and  would  not  hear  of  his  find- 
ing lodgings  for  himself. 

We  come  now  to  an  incident  of  Verdi*s  artistic 
Ufe,  to  which  a  very  undue  importance  has  been 
often  attached;  we  mean  his  being  refused 
a  scholarship  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Musica 
of  Milan,  on  the  ground  of  his  showing  no 
special  aptitude  for  music.  If  a  board  of  pro- 
fessors were  now  to  be  found  to  declare  that  the 
author  of  'Bigoletto,'  'Ballo  in  Maschera,*  and 
*Aida»'  had  no  musical  disposition,  sudi  de- 
claration would  undoubtedly  reflect  very  little 
credit  on  the  institution  to  which  the  board 
belonged,  or  on  the  honesty  and  impartiality  of 
the  professors;  but  things  were  not  so  bad  at 
that  time  as  we  are  made  to  believe  they  were — 
nay,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  best  conducted 
musical  schools  of  the  world,  some  Verdi,  Bee- 
thoven, or  Bach  is  every  year  sent  back  to  his 
home  and  his  country  oigan,  as  was  the  case 
with  Verdi.  Without  following  F^tis  in  his 
study  of  the  preposterous  iuct,  we  think  that  a 
true  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  looking  at  the 
way  in  which  matters  of  this  kind  proceed 
now-a-days,  and  will  proceed  so  long  as  there 
are  candidates,  scholarships,  and  examiners. 

To  a  vacant  scholarship — for  pianoforte,  ang- 
ing  or  composition — ^there  is  always  a  numb^ 
of  candidates,  occasionally  amounting  to  as  many 
as  a  hundred.  A  committee  of  professors,  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Principal  is  appointed  to 
examine  all  the  competitors,  and  choose  the  best. 
The  candidates,  male  and  female,  have  each  a 
different  degree  of  instruction,  ranging  from 
mere  ohildr^  with  no  musical  education,  to 
such  as  have  already  gone  through  a  regular 
course  of  study.  To  determine  whether  there  is 
more  hope  of  future  excellence  in  a  girl  who 
plays  sixteen  bars  of  an  easy  arrangement  of  a 
popular  tune,  or  a  boy  who  can  perhaps  sing 
something  by  heart  just  to  show  thiat  he  has  a 
certain  feeling  and  a  right  perception  of  rhythm 
and  tonality,  or  in  an  advanced  pupil  who  sub- 
mits the  score  of  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts 
(not  impossibly  written  by  some  friend  or  fore- 
fiither) — to  be  able  to  determine  this  is  a  thing 
beyond  the  power  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
committee  can  only  select  one  amongst  those  that 
have  the  least  disqualifications,  but  nobody  can 
accuse  them  of  ignorance  or  ill-will  if  the  chosen 
candidate,  after  five  years*  tuition^  turns  out  to 
be  a  mere  one-two-three-and-four  conductor  of 
operdtoB,  while  one  of  the  ninety-nine  dismissed, 
alter  ten  years*  hard  study  elsewhere,  writes  a 
masterpiece  of  operatic  or  sacred  music.  Not  to 
get  a  scholarship  does  not  imply  that  a  candidate  is 
unable  to  pursue  a  musical  career;  it  means  only 
that  there  being  but  one  place  vacant,  and  twenty 
who  passed  as  good  an  examination  as  he,  he 
shares  with  nineteen  others  the  ill  luck  of  not  being 
the  happy  one  chosen.  Moreover  there  are  no 
settled  lilies  as  to  the  time  when  musical  genius 
breaks  ont  in  onmistakeable  light.  We  are  ready 
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to  believe  that  Mozart,  when  only  three  years 
old,  gave  unmistakable  hints  of  what  he  was 
afterwards  to  become;  yet  we  can  say,  as  an 
eye-witness,  that  M.  Boito,  the  author  of 
'Meplustopheles,'  a  man  of  undeniable  musical 
genius,  did  not  reyeal  any  decided  aptitude  for 
musical  composition  till  nineteen ;  while  several 
amongst  his  sohool-fellows  who  promised  to  be 
the  rightful  heirs  of  Bossini  and  Bellini  are  now 
teachers  and  conductors  of  provincial  schools  or 
second-rate  theatres.  Let  us  then  bear  no  g^^dge 
to  Basily,  the  then  principal  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Mihm,  nor  let  us  depreciate  him  for  not 
having  been  so  gifted  as  to  recognise  in  the  young 
and  unprepossessing  organist  of  Le  Boncole  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  write  'II  Bigoletto' 
twenty  years  afterwards. 

But  though  failing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Conservatoire,  Verdi  stuck  to  the  career  which 
he  had  undertaken,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Ales- 
sandro  Bella,  then  conductor  of  '  La  Scala,'  he 
asked  M.  Lavigna  to  give  him  lessons  in  com- 
position and  orchestration.  Lavigna  was  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  and  a  composer  of  no 
ordinary  merit ;  his  operas,  'La  Muta  per  amore,' 
'L'Idolo  di  se  stesso,*  'L'Impostore  awilito,* 
'  Coriolano,*  '  Zaira,'  and  several  others,  having 
been  performed  several  times  with  favourable 
success.  He  consented  to  give  the  lessons,  and 
to  him  actually  belongs  Uie  honour  of  being 
the  teacher  of  Verdi. 

This  was  in  1831,  when  Verdi  was  eighteen. 
The  two  yean  ^m  1831  to  1835  paraed  in 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  exercises  in  har- 
mony, oounteipoint,  and  fugue,  and  a  daily  study 
of  Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni.'  In  1833  ^®  death 
of  Provesi  brought  an  entire  change  to  Verdi. 
He  went  back  to  Busseto  for  five  years,  and 
after  this  lapse  of  time  returned  to  Milan  to 
take  his  start  as  a  composer.  We  give,  in  the 
words  of  M.  Eroole  Cavalli— for  this  particular 
period  the  best-informed  of  the  biographers — 
the  lively  description  of  Verdi's  residence  at 
Bosseto. 

.  'In  1833  M.  Ferdinando  Proven  died.  The 
trustees  of  the  Monte  di  Pietk,  of  Busseto,  and 
the  other  contributors  towards  Verdi's  musical 
training,  had  acted  with  the  intention  that,  after 
Provesi  s  death,  Verdi  should  be  his  successor 
both  as  Maestro  di  CappeUa  and  Organist  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  also  Conductor  of  the  Phil- 
hannonic  Society.  Verdi  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
death  of  Provesi ;  with  him  he  had  lost  the  man 
who  first  taught  him  the  elements  of  his  art, 
and  showed  lam  the  way  to  excellence ;  and 
though  Verdi  felt  a  call  to  something  nobler 
in  life,  yet  he  kept  his  word  to  his  country- 
men and  went  to  busseto  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  his  deceased  professor.  The  appoint- 
ment rested  with  the  churchwardens  <n  the 
Cathedral,  men  who  either  belonged  to  the  clergy 
or  were  fanatic  bigots,  and  therefore  had  but 
little  liking  for  Verdi,  whom  they  called  "  the 
£sshionable  maestrino,"  as  being  versed  only  in 
profane  and  operatic  music ;  they  preferred  some- 
body cut  a  little  more  after  their  own  pattern, 


and  were  anxious  for  a  maestro  well  grounded  in 
the  Gregorian  chant. 

'  Verdi's  competitor,  one  M.  Giovanni  Ferrari, 
played  indifferently  on  the  organ,  but  had  the 
strong  support  of  two  bishops ;  he  gathered  all 
the  votes  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  pupil  of 
Provosi  and  Lavigna,  for  whom  so  many  sacri- 
fices had  been  made  by  the  town,  was  black- 
balled. Upon  hearing  this  decision,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  for  many  years  had 
made  it  a  rule  to  enhance  the  solemnity  of  all 
the  services  in  the  cathedral  by  co-operating 
with  their  orchestra^  lost  all  patience,  and 
bursting  tumultuously  into  the  church,  rum- 
maged the  archives  uid  took  away  from  them 
every  sheet  of  music  paper  belonging  to  the 
Society;  thereby  beginning  a  civil  war  that 
lasted  several  years,  in  a  town  that  was  formerly 
an  example  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 

'On  this  followed  satires,  insults,  affrays, 
riots,  imprisonments,  persecutions,  banishments 
and  the  like;  ending  in  decrees  whereby  the 
Philharmonic  Society  was  prohibited  to  meet 
under  any  pretence  whatever.' 

Verdi  next  fell  in  love  with  Margherita. 
Barezzi's  eldest  daughter,  whose  &ther,  unlike 
most  fathers,  did  not  oppose  Margherita's  union 
to  a  talented  though  vei^  poor  young  man. 

'  In  1836  they  were  married.  The  whole  Phil- 
harmonic Society  attended  the  weddings ;  it  was 
a  happy  and  glorious  day,  and  all  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  prospect  already  opening  before 
the  young  man:  who,  though  bom  in  the  poorest 
condition,  was  at  twenty-three  already  a  com- 
poser, with  the  daughter  of  a.  rich  and  much 
respected  man  for  his  wife.' 

In  1838  Verdi,  with  his  wife  and  two  children 
left  Busseto  and  settled  in  Milan,  with  the  hope 
of  performing  his  opera  'Oberto  Conte  di  S. 
Boni£»cio.'  We  are  now  to  witness  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a  talented  but  nearly  unknown  young 
man,  who  comes  to  a  large  town,  one  of  the 
most  important  musical  centres  of  those  days, 
with  no  fortune  but  the  manuscript  of  a  melo- 
drama, and  nothing  to  help  him  on  but  the 
golden  opinions  whicSh  his  genius  and  honesty  have 
previously  won  for  him  tnm  a  few  friends ;  and 
we  shall  see  this  young  man  transformed  in  a 
short  time  into  the  favourite  composer  of  all 
opera- goers.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  relation  of  this  most  important  period 
of  an  artist's  career,  in  words  that  may  be  said 
to  be  Verdi's  own. 

The  first  part  of  the  narrative  refers  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  Milan,  studying  with  La- 
vigna. On  his  return  there  his  kind  old  master 
was  gone — died  while  his  pupil  was  at  Busseto. 
And  here  is  Verdi's  narrative : — ^ 

'About  the  year  1833  or  34  there  was  in 
Milan  a  Philhannonio  Society  composed  of  first- 
rate  vocalists,  under  ihe  direction  of  one  M.  Ma- 
sini.  The  Society  was  then  in  the  bustle  and 
huny  of  arranging  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
Creation,  at  the  Teatro  Filodrammatioo.  M. 
Lavigna,  my  teacher  of  composition,  asked  me 

1  W«  ham  omitted  lone  mlmporuat  ■mteDoei. 
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whether  I  should  like  to  attend  the  rehearsals, 
in  order  to  improve  my  mind,  to  which  I  will- 
ingly answered  in  the  affirmative.  Nobody 
would  notioe  the  yoong  man  that  was  quietly 
sitting  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  hail.  Three 
maestri  shared  the  conducting  between  them — 
Messrs.  Perelli,  Bonoldi,  and  Ahnasio ;  but  one 
day  it  happened  that  neither  of  the  three  was 
present  at  the  time  appointed  for  rehearsal.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  growing  fidgetty, 
when  M.  Masini,  who  did  not  feel  hlmsdf 
equal  to  sitting  at  the  piano  and  accompanying 
fi^m  the  full  orchestnd  score,  walked  up  to 
me  and  desired  me  to  be  the  acoompanyist 
for  the  evening:  and  as  perhaps  he  believed 
in  my  skill  as  little  as  he  did  fai  his  own,  he 
added,  "It  will  be  quite  enough  to  play  the 
bass  only."  I  was  ftesh  from  my  studies,  and 
certainly  not  puszled  by  a  full  orchestral  score ; 
I  therefore  answered  "All  right,"  and  took 
my  place  at  the  piano.  I  can  well  remember 
the  ironical  smiles  that  flitted  over  the  fiioes  of 
the  Signori  dilettanti :  it  seems  that  the  quaint 
look  of  my  young,  slender  and  rather  shabbily 
dressed  person  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  much  confidence. 

'However,  the  rehearsal  began,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  I  gradually  wanned  up  and  got 
excited,  so  that  at  last,  instead  of  confining 
myself  to  the  mere  piano  part,  I  played  the 
accompaniment  with  my  left  hand,  while  con- 
ducting most  emphatically  with  my  right.  It 
was  a  tremendous  success,  all  the  more  because 
quite  unexpected.  The  rehearsal  over,  every- 
body congratulated  me  upon  it,  and  amongst 
my  most  enthusiastic  admirers  were  Count 
Pompeo  Belgiojoso  and  Count  Benato  Borromeo. 
In  short,  whether  the  three  maestri  were  too 
busy  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  or  whether  there 
was  some  other  reason,  I  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  performance,  which  performance  was  so 
much  welcomed  by  the  audience  that  by  general 
request  it  had  to  be  repeated  in  the  large  and 
beautiful  hall  of  the  Casino  dei  Nobili,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  Banieri, 
and  all  the  high  life  of  those  days. 

'A  short  time  afterwards,  I  was  engaged  by 
Count  Benato  Borromeo  to  write  the  muno  for 
a  cantata  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  seme  member  of  the 
Count's  fiunily — ^if  I  remember  right.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  never  got  so  much  as  a 
penny  out  of  all  that,  because  the  whole  work 
was  a  gratuitous  one. 

*  M.  Masini  next  urged  me  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Teatro  Filodranmiatico,  where  he  was 
oondnotor,  and  handed  me  a  libretto,  which 
after  having  been  touched  up  by  M.  Solera, 
became  Oberto,  Conte  di  San  Bonifocio. 

'  1  closed  iomiediately  with  the  proposition,and 
went  to  Busseto,  where  I  was  appointed  organist. 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  there  nearly  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  wrote  out  the  whole  opera. 
The  three  years  over,  I  took  my  way  back  to  MUan, 
carrying  with  me  the  score  in  p^ect  order,  and 
all  the  solo  parts  copied  out  by  myself. 


'But  here  difficulties  began.  Masini  being 
no  longer  conductor,  my  chance  of  seeing  my 
opera  produced  there  was  at  an  end.  However, 
whether  Masini  had  confidence  in  my  talents, 
or  wished  to  show  me  some  kindness  for  the 
many  occasionB  on  which  I  had  been  useful  to  him, 
rehearsing  and  conducting  for  nothing,  he  did  not 
give  up  the  business,  and  assured  me  he  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  my  opera  was 
brought  out  at  the  Scala,  when  the  turn  cams 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Instituto.  Both  Count 
Borromeo  and  Dr.  Pasetti  promised  me  their 
influence  on  Masini,  but,  as  far  as  1  am  aware, 
their  support  did  not  go  beyond  some  scanty 
words  of  recommendation.  Masini,  however,  did 
his  best^,  and  so  did  Merighi,  a  cellist  who  had 
played  under  my  direction,  and  had  a  certain 
opinion  of  the  young  maestro. 

'The  result  was  that  the  opera  was  put  down  for 
the  spring  of  1859,  to  be  performed  at  La  Seala 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pio  Instituto ;  and  among  the 
interpreters  were  the  four  excellent  artists  Mme. 
Strepponi,  Moriani,  Giorgio  Bonconi,  and  Marini. 

'  After  a  few  rehearsals  Moriani  fklla  seriously 
ill,  everything  is  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  aU 
hope  of  a  performance  gone!  I  broke  down 
utteriy,  and  was  thinking  of  going  back  to  Bus- 
seto, when  one  fine  morning  one  of  the  theatre 
attendants  knocked  at  my  door  and  said  sulkily, 
"Are  you  the  maestro  from  Parma  who  was 
to  give  an  opera  for  the  Pio  Instituto  t  Come 
with  me  to  the  theatre,  the  impresario  wants  to 
speak  to  you." 

'Is  it  possible?  said  I,  but  ....  and  the 
fellow  began  again — ^I  was  told  to  call  on  the 
maestro  frcnn  Parma,  who  was  to  give  an  opera ; 
if  it  is  3rou,  let  us  go.    And  away  we  went. 

'  The  impresario  was  M.  Bartolomeo  Merelli. 
One  evening  crossing  the  stage  he  had  overheard 
a  talk  between  Strepponi  and  Bonooni,  wherein 
the  first  said  something  very  favourable  to 
Oberto,  and  the  second  endorsed  the  praise. 

'  On  my  entering  his  room,  he  abruptly  told 
me  that  having  heard  my  "Oberto"  spoken  of 
very  favourably  by  reliable  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, he  was  willing  to  produce  it  during  the 
next  season,  provided  I  would  make  some  slight 
alterations  in  the  compass  of  the  solo  parte,  as 
the  artists  engaged  were  not  the  same  who  were 
to  perform  it  before.  This  was  a  Mr  pro- 
position. Toung  and  unknown,  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  wiUi  an  impresario  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  mounting  a  new  opera,  without 
asking  me  to  share  in  the  expenditure,  which  1 
oould  not  have  afforded!  His  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  share  with  me  the  sale  of 
the  copyright.  This  was  not  asking  much,  for 
the  work  of  a  beginner.  And  in  fact,  even  after 
its  favourable  reception,  Bicordi  would  give  no 
more  than  aooo  Austrian  livres  (£67)  for  it. 

*  Though  Oberto  was  not  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful, yet  it  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  was  performed  several  times ;  and  M. 
Merelli  even  found  it  convenient  to  extend  the 
season  and  give  some  additional  performances 
of  it.    The  principal  interpreters  were  Mme. 
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Mttrini,  M.  Salvi  and  M.  Marini.  I  had  been 
obliged  to  make  lome  cuts,  and  had  written 
an  entirely  new  namber,  the  qnartet»  on  a 
otoation  suggested  by  Merelli  himaelf ;  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  sacoenftil  pieces 
in  the  whole  work. 

'  Merelli  next  made  me  an  offer  which,  con* 
■idering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made,  may  be 
called  a  splendid  one.  He  proposed  to  engage 
me  to  write  three  operas,  one  every  eight  months, 
to  beperfonned  either  at  Milan  or  Vienna^  where 
he  was  the  impresario  of  boUi  the  principal 
theatrical  houses:  he  to  give  me  4000  livres 
(£134)  for  each  opera,  and  the  profits  of  the 
copyright  to  be  divided  between  us.  I  agreed 
to  everything,  and  shortly  afterwards  Merelli 
went  to  Vienna,  leaving  instractions  to  Bossi  to 
write  a  libretto  for  me,  which  he  did,  and  it  was 
the  Proscritto.  It  was  not  quite  to  my  liking, 
and  I  had  not  yet  brought  mysdf  to  begin  to  set 
it  to  music,  when  Meralli,  coming  hurriedly  to 
Milan  during  the  spring  of  1840,  told  me  that 
he  was  in  dreadful  want  of  a  comic  opera  for 
the  next  autmnn,  that  he  would  send  me  a 
libretto,  and  that  I  was  to  write  it  first,  before 
the  Proscritto.  I  could  not  well  say  no,  and 
so  Merelli  gave  mo  several  librettos  of  Bomani 
to  choose  from,  all  of  which  had  already  been 
set  to  music,  though  owing  to  fidlure  or  other 
reasons,  they  could  safely  be  set  again.  I  read 
them  over  and  over  and  did  not  Uke  any ;  but 
there  was  no  time  to  lose^  so  I  picked  out  one 
that  seemed  to  me  not  so  bad  as  the  others, 
II  finto  Stanislao,  a  title  which  I  changed  into 
Un  (Homo  di  Besno. 

'At  that  period  of  my  life  I  was  Uving  in  an 
unpretentious  little  house  near  the  Porta  Tid- 
neaa,  and  my  small  fiunily  was  with  me — that  is, 
my  young  wife  and  ay  two  sons.  As  soon  as  I 
set  to  work  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  angina, 
that  confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  Says, 
and  just  when  I  began  to  get  better  I  remem- 
bered  that  the  third  day  forward  was  quarter- 
day,  and  that  I  had  to  pay  fifty  crowns.  Though 
in  my  financial  position  this  was  not  a  small  sum, 
3ret  it  was  not  a  very  big  one  either,  but  my 
illness  putting  it  out  of  my  mind,  had  prevented 
me  from  takLg  the  necessary  steps;  and  the 
means  of  communication  with  Busseto^the  mail 
left  only  twice  a  week— did  not  allow  me  time 
enough  to  write  to  my  excellent  &ther-in-law 
BarezEi,  and  get  the  money  fircm  him.  I  was 
determined  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  very  dav 
it  fell  due,  so^  though  it  vexed  me  very  much 
to  trouble  people,  I  desired  Dr.  Pasetti  to  in- 
duce M.  Merelli  to  give  me  fifty  crowns,  either 
as  an  advance  on  the  money  due  to  me  under 
the  agreement,  or  as  a  loan  for  ten  days,  till 
I  could  write  to  Bareszi  and  receive  the  money 
wanted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  why  MerelU 
could  not  at  that  moment  give  me  the  fifty 
crownsy  but  it  vexed  me  so  much  to  let  the 
quarter-day  pass  by  without  jpaying  the  rent, 
that  my  wife^  seeing  my  anxieties,  takes  the 
few  valuable  trinkets  she  had,  goes  out,  and  a 
little  while  after  comes  back  wiu  the  necessaiy 
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amount  I  was  deeply  touched  by  this  tender 
affection,  aad  promised  myself  to  buy  every- 
thing beck  again,  which  I  could  have  done  in 
a  veiT  short  time,  thanks  to  my  agreement  with 
Merelli 

'  But  now  terrible  misfortunes  crowded  upon 
me.  At  the  beginning  of  April  my  child  falls 
illy  the  doctors  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
matter,  and  the  dear  little  creature  goes  off 
quickly  in  his  desperate  mother's  arms.  More- 
over, a  few  days  after  the  other  child  Is  taken 
ill  too,  and  she  too  dies,  and  in  June  my  young 
wife  is  taken  from  me  l^  a  most  violent  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  so  that  on  the  19th 
June  I  saw  the  third  coffin  carried  out  of  my 
house.  In  a  very  little  over  two  months,  three 
persons  so  very  dear  to  me  had  disappeured  Ibr 
ever.  I  was  alone^  alone  I  My  family  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  these  triiJs 
I  had  to  fulfil  my  engagement  and  write  a  comic 
opera  1  Un  Giomo  di  Regno  proved  a  dead 
failure ;  the  music  wa^  «f  course,  to  blame,  but 
the  interpretation  had  a  considerable  share  in 
the  fiasco.  In  a  sudden  moment  of  despondency, 
embittered  by  the  fiulure  of  my  opera,  I  despaired 
of  finding  any  comfort  in  my  art,  and  resolved 
to  give  up  composition.  To  that  effect  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Pasetti  (whom  I  had  not  once  met  since 
the  failure  of  the  opera)  asking  him  to  persuade 
Merelli  to  tear  up  the  agreement. 

'  MereUi  thereupon  sent  for  me  and  scolded  me 
like  a  naughfy  child.  He  would  not  even  hear  of 
my  being  so  much  disappointed  by  the  cold 
reception  of  my  work :  but  I  stuck  to  my  de- 
termination, and  in  the  end  he  gave  me  back 
the  agreement  saying,  **  Now  listen  to  me,  my 
good  fellow^  I  can*t  •compel  yon  to  write  if  you 
don*t  want  to  do  it^  but  my  confidence  in 
vour  talent  is  greater  than  ever ;  nobody  knows 
but  some  day  you  may  return  on  your  decision 
and  write  again :  at  all  events  if  you  let  me 
know  two  months  in  advance,  take  my  word  for 
it  your  opera  shall  be  perfonned.** 

'  I  thanked  him  very  heartily  indeed ;  but  his 
kindness  did  not  shake  my  resolution,  and 
away  I  went.  I  took  up  a  new  residence  in 
Milan  near  the  Corsia  de  Servi.  I  was  utterly 
disheartened,  and  the  thought  of  writing  never 
once  flashed  through  my  mind.    One  evening, 

i'ust  ai  the  comer  S  the  Galleria  De  Gristoforis, 
stumUed  upon  M.  Merelli,  who  was  hurrying 
towards  the  theatre.  It  was  snowing  beauti- 
fully, and  he,  without  stopping,  thrust  his  arm 
under  mine  and  made  me  keep  pace  with  him. 
On  the  way  he  never  left  off  talking,  telling  me 
that  he  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  new 
opeca;  Nicolai  was  engaged  by  him,  but  had 
not  begun  to  work  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  libretta 

'Only  think,  says  Merelli*  a  libretto  by 
Solera*  marvellous  . .  .  wonderful . . .  extraordi- 
nary . . .  impressive  dramatic  situation  . . .  grand 
. . .  splendimy  worded  . . .  but  that  stubborn 
creature  does  not  understand  it,  and  says  it  is 
a  foolish  poem.  I  don't  know  for  my  life  where 
to  find  another  poem. 
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'  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  out  of  your  trouble.  | 
Did  you  not  engage  Boai  to  do  II  Fixwcritto 
ibr  me?    I  have  not  yet  written  one  blessed 
note  of  it^  and  I  will  give  it  back  to  yon. 

'The  very  thing!  dever  fellow!  good  ideal 

'Thus  we  arrived  at  the  theatre ;  M.  Merelli 
forthwith  sends  for  M.  Bassi,  poet,  stage-mana- 
ger, buttafuori  and  librarian,  and  bids  him  find 
a  copy  of  II  Proscritto.  The  copy  was  found, 
but  together  with  it  M.  Merelli  takes  up  another 
manuscript  and  lays  it  before  me — 

'Look,  says  he,  here  is  Solera's  libretto 
that  we  were  speaking  ofl  such  a  beautiful 
subject ;  and  to  refuse  it  t  Take  it,  just  take  it, 
and  read  it  over. 

'What  on  earth  shall  I  do  with  it  1 ...  No, 
no,  I  am  in  no  humour  to  read  librettos. 

'My  gracious!  ...  It  won't  kill  you;  read 
it,  and  then  bring  it  back  to  me  again.  And 
he  gives  me  the  manuscript.  It  was  written 
on  large  sheets  in  big  letters,  as  was  the  custom 
in  those  days.    I  rolled  it  up,  and  went  away. 

'While  walking  home  I  felt  rather  queer; 
there  was  sometldng  that  I  could  not  well  ex- 
plain about  me.  I  was  burdened  with  a  sense 
of  sadness,  and  felt  a  great  inclination  to  cry. 
I  got  into  my  room,  and  puUing  the  manuscript 
out  of  my  pocket  and  throwing  it  angrily  on  the 
writing-table,  I  stood  for  a  moment  motionless 
before  it.  The  book  as  I  threw  it  down,  opened, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  page,  and  I  read  the  line 

Ta,  penaiero,  soil*  all  doiate. 
I  read  on,  and  was  touched  by  the  stanzas,  inas- 
much as  they  were  almost  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Bible,  the  re&ding  of  which  was  the  comfort  of 
my  solitary  life. 

'  I  read  one  page,  then  another ;  then,  decided 
as  I  was  to  keep  my  promise  not  to  write  any 
more,  I  did  violence  to  my  feelings,  shut  up  the 
book,  went  to  bed,  and  put  out  the  candle. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  Nabucoo  was  running 
a  mad  career  through  my  brain,  and  sleep  would 
not  come.  I  got  up,  and  read  the  libretto  again 
—not  once,  but  two  or  three  times,  so  that  in 
the  morning  I  could  have  said  it  off  by  heart. 
Yet  my  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  return  the 
manuscript  to  Merelli.' 

*  Isn't  it  beautiful  ?  says  he. 

'  More  than  beautiful,  wonderfuL 

'  Well,  set  it  to  music. 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  I  won't. 

'  Set  it  to  music,  set  it  to  music. 

'  And  so  saying  he  gets  off  his  chair,  thrusts 
the  libretto  into  my  coat  pocket,  takes  me  by 
the  shoulders,  shoves  me  out  of  his  room,  slams 
the  door  in  my  face,  and  locks  himself  in. 
I  looked  rather  blank,  but  not  knowing  what 
to  do  went  home  with  Nabucoo  in  my  pocket. 
One  day  a  line,  the  next  day  another  line,  a 
note,  a  bar,  a  melody  ...  at  last  I  found  that 
by  imperceptible  degrees  the  opera  was  done ! 

'  It  was  then  the  autumn  of  182 1,  and  calling 
to  mind  Merelli's  promise,  I  went  straight  to 
him  to  announce  that  Nabucoo  was  ready  for 
])erformanoe,  and  that  he  might  bring  it  out  in 
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the  ooming  season  of  Gamevale  Quaresima  (Car- 
nival before  Lent). 

'  Merelli  emphatically  declared  that  he  would 
stick  to  his  word ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
called  my  attention  to  the  £EMst  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  bring  out  the  opera  during  the  Qua- 
resima,  because  the  repertoire  was  adl  settled, 
and  no  less  than  three  new  operas  by  known 
composers  already  on  the  list ;  to  give,  together 
with  them,  a  fourth,  by  a  man  who  was  almost 
a  debutant  was  a  dangerous  business  for  every- 
body, especially  for  me ;  it  would  therefore  be 
safer  to  put  off  my  opera  till  Easter,  when 
he  had  no  engagements  whatever,  and  was 
willing  to  give  me  the  best  artists  that  could  be 
found  for  love  or  money.  This,  however,  I 
peremptorily  refused : — either  during  the  Came- 
val  or  never ;  and  with  good  reason ;  for  I  knew 
very  well  Uiat  during  the  spring  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  have  two  such  good  artists  as  Strep- 
poni  and  Ronconi,  on  whom,  knowing  they  were 
engaged  for  the  Gameval  season,  I  had  mainly 
built  my  hopes  of  success. 

'Merelli,  though  anxious  to  please  me,  was 
not  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question ;  to  run 
four  new  operas  in  one  season  was,  to  say  the 
least,  rather  risky;  but  I  also  had  good  artistic 
reasons  to  set  against  his.  The  issue  was,  that 
after  a  long  succession  of  Yes,  No,  Perhaps,  and 
Very  likely,  one  fine  morning  I  saw  the  posters 
on  Uie  waUs  and  Nabucco  not  there. 

'  I  was  young  and  easily  roused,  and  I  wrote 
a  nasty  letter  to  M.  Merdli,  wherein  I  fireely 
expressed  my  feelings.  No  sooner  was  the  letter 
gone  than  I  felt  something  like  remorse,  and 
besides,  a  certain  fear  lest  my  rashness  bad 
spoiled  the  whole  business. 

'  Merelli  sent  for  me,  and  on  my  entering  his 
office  he  says  in  an  angry  tone:  Is  this  the 
way  you  write  to  your  friends  I . .  .  Yet  you  are 
right ;  ril  give  Nabucco ;  but  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  because  of  the  outlay  on  the  other 
operas,  I  absolutely  cannot  afford  new  scenes  or 
new  oostumes  for  you,  and  we  must  be  content 
to  make  a  shift  with  what  we  have  in  stock. 

'I  was  determined  to  see  the  opera  performed, 
and  therefore  agreed  to  what  he  said,  and 
new  posters  were  printed,  on  which  Nabuoco 
appeared  with  the  rest. 

'I  remember  a  droll  thing  happening  about 
that  time :  in  the  third  act  Solera  had  written 
a  love-duet  between  Fenena  and  Ismaele.  I  did 
not  like  it,  as  it  seemed  to  me  not  only  in- 
effective, but  a  blur  on  the  religious  grandiosity 
that  was  the  main  feature  of  &e  dnuna.  One 
morning  Solera  came  to  see  me,  and  I  took 
oocasion  to  make  the  remark.  He  stoutly  dis- 
puted my  view,  not  so  much  perhaps  because 
he  thought  I  was  wrong,  as  because  he  did  not 
care  to  do  the  thing  again.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  and  over  and  used  many  arguments. 
Neither  of  us  would  give  way.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  could  be  put  in  place  of  the 
duet,  and  I  suggested  a  prophecy  for  Zaccaria : 
he  thought  the  idea  not  so  bad,  and  after  several 
buts  and  i&  said  he  would  think  over  it  and 
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write  it  out.  This  wm  not  exactly  what  I 
wanted;  becaose  I  knew  that  days  and  weeks 
would  pass  before  Solera  would  bring  himself  to 
write  a  single  line.  I  therefore  locked  the  door, 
pat  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest  said  to  him :  I  will  not  let  you 
out  before  you  have  finished  the  prophecy:  here 
is  a  Bible,  and  so  more  than  half  of  your  work 
is  done.  Solera,  being  of  a  quick  temper,  did 
not  quite  see  the  joke,  he  got  angrily  upon  his 
legs  and  . . .  Well,  just  for  a  moment  or  two 
I  wished  myself  somewhere  else,  as  the  poet  was 
a  pow^ul  man,  and  might  have  got  the  oetter  of 
me ;  but  happily  he  changed  his  mind,  sat  down, 
and  in  ten  minutes  the  prophecy  was  written. 

'At  the  end  of  February  1842  we  had  the  first 
rehearsal,  and  twelve  days  later,  on  March  9, 
the  first  performance.  The  principal  interpreters 
were  Mmes.  Strepponi  and  Bollinzaghi,  and 
Messrs.  Bonconi,  Miraglia  and  Derivis. 

'With  this  opera  my  career  as  a  composer 
may  rightly  be  said  to  have  begun ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  I  had  to  fight  against  a  great 
many  difficulties,  it  is  no  less  true  that  Na- 
buoco  was  bom  under  a  very  good  star:  for 
even  the  things  which  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  damage  its  success,  turned 
out  to  have  increased  it.  Thus,  I  wrote  a 
nasty  letter  to  MereUi;  and  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  Merelli  would  send  the  young 
maestro  and  his  opera  to  the  devil.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  Then  the  costumes,  though  made  in  a 
huziy,  were  splendid.  Old  scenes,  touched  up  by 
M.  Peroni,  had  a  magical  efiPect:  the  first  one 
espedaUy — the  Temple — elicited  an  applause 
that  lasted  nearly  ten  minutes.  At  the  very 
last  rehearsal  nobody  knew  how  and  when  the 
military  band  was  to  appear  on  the  stage;  its 
conductor,  Herr  Tusch,  was  entirely  at  a  loss ; 
but  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  bar,  and  at  the  first 
performance  the  band  appeared  just  at  the 
climax  of  the  crescendo,  provoking  a  perfect 
thunder  of  applause. 

*  But  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  to  the  in- 
fluence of  good  stars:  it  is  a  truth  which  I 
discovered  by  myself  in  after  years,  that  to  have 
confidence  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  have  none  is 
better  stilL* 

So  far  the  maestro*s  own  narrative. 

Eleven  months  later  (Feb.  11,  1843),  Verdi 
achieved  a  still  more  indisputable  success  with 
*I  Lombardi  alia  prima  Crociata,*  interpreted 
by  Mme.  Frezzolini-Poggi,  and  MM.  Guasco, 
Severi,  and  Derivis.  Solera  had  taken  the  plot 
from  the  poem  of  Tommaso  Grossi,  the  author  of 
'Marco  Visconti.'  This  opera  gave  Yerdi  his 
first  experience  in  the  difficultv  of  finding  libretti 
unobjectionable  to  the  Itauan  governments. 
Though  five  years  had  still  to  elapse  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Milan  revolt,  yet  something 
was  brewing  throughout  Italy,  and  no  occasion 
was  missed  by  the  patriots  in  giving  vent  to  their 
feelings.  As  soon  as  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
got  wind  of  the  subject  of  the  new  opera,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  police,  M.  Torresani, 
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saying  that  he  knew  the  libretto  to  be  a  profane 
and  irreverent  one,  and  that  if  Torresani  did  not 
veto  the  performance,  he  himself  would  write 
straight  to  the  Austrian  Emperor. 

MereUi,  Solera,  and  Verdi  were  forthwith 
summoned  to  appear  before  Torresani  and  hear 
from  him  what  alterations  should  be  made  in 
the  opera.  Verdi,  in  his  usual  blunt  manner, 
took  no  notice  of  the  peremptory  summons.  '  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  opera  as  it  is,'  said  he, 
'and  will  not  change  a  word  or  a  note  of  it. 
It  BhaU  be  given  cu  U  it,  or  not  ffiven  at  aUl^ 
Thereupon  Merelli  and  Solera  went  to  see  Tor- 
resani— ^who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  besides 
being  the  most  inflexible  agent  of  the  government, 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  art  and  artists 
— and  so  impressed  him  with  the  responsibility 
he  would  assume  by  preventing  the  pmormance 
of  a  masterpiece  of  all  masterpieces,  like  the 
'Lombardi,*  that  at  the  end  Torresani  got  up 
and  said,  'I  am  not  the  man  to  prevent  genius 
firom  getting  on  in  this  world.  Go  on  ;  1  take 
the  whole  thing  upon  myself;  only  put  Salve 
Maria  instead  of  Ave  Maria,  just  to  show  the 
Archbishop  that  we  are  inclined  to  please  him ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  all  right.*  The  opera 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  chorus, 

O  Signore,  did  tetto  natio, 
had  to  be  repented  three  times.  The  Milanese, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Italian  revolution,  always  on 
the  look-out,  knew  very  well  that  the  Austrian 
Governor  oould  not  miss  the  meaning  of  the  ap* 
plause  to  that  suggestively-worded  chorus. 

Of  Verdi's  first  three  operas  'I  Lombardi' 
has  stood  its  ground  the  best.  In  Italy  it  is 
still  very  often  played,  and  as  late  as  1879  ^^ 
the  honour  of  twenty-t»ix  performances  in  one 
season  at  Brussels.  On  Nov.  26,  1847,  it  was 
performed  with  considerable  alterations  in  the 
music,  and  a  libretto  adapted  by  Vaez  and 
Roger,  but  with  little  success,  under  the  title 
of  *  Jerusalem,'  at  the  French  Op^ra.  The  ex- 
periment of  retranslating  the  work  into  Italian 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  *Gerusalemme'  in  Italy 
was  little  better  welcomed  than  'Jerusalem' 
had  been  in  Paris. 

Verdi's  works  were  soon  eagerly  sought  after 
by  all  the  impresarios,  and  the  composer  gave 
the  preference  to  Venice,  and  wrote  'Emani' 
(March  9,  1844)  for  the  Feidce  theatre  there. 
The  success  was  enormous,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing nine  months  it  was  produced  on  fifteen 
different  stages.  The  libretto,  borrowed  from 
Victor  Hugo  s  '  Hemani,*  was  the  work  of  F.  M. 
Piave,  of  Venice,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  again.  The  police  interfered  before  the 
performance,  and  absolutely  would  not  allow  a 
emupiraey  on  the  stage.  This  time  many  ex- 
pressions in  the  poem,  and  many  notes  in  the 
music  had  to  be  changed ;  and  besides  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  police,  Verdi  had  some  trouble  with 
a  Count  Mocenigo,  whose  aristoeratical  suscep- 
tibility treated  the  blowing  of  the  horn  by  Sylva 
in  the  last  act  as  a  disgrace  to  the  theatre.  In 
the  end,  after  much  grumbling,  the  horn  was 
allowed  admittance.    The  chorus  '  Si  ridesti  il 
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LeoQ  di  GMtiglia*  gaye  the  Venetians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  politioaL  manifestation  in  the  same 
q>irit  as  that  at  the  production  of  *  I  Lombardi ' 
at  Milan. 

•I  due  Fosoari'  (Nov.  3,  1844)  followed  dose 
on  'Emani.'  It  was  brought  out  in  Borne  at 
the  Argentina,  but  notwithstanding  several 
beauties,  the  opera  is  not  reckoned  amongst 
the  maestro's  best.  Three  months  after  'I  due 
Foscari,'  'Giovanna  d'Arco*  was  given  at  the 
Scala  in  Milan  (Feb.  15,  1845).  The  overture 
alone  survives.  *AIzira'  (Aug.  12,  1845),  per- 
formed at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  neither  added 
to  nor  detracted  from  its  author's  popularity; 
while  '  Attila*  (March  17, 1846),  produced  at  the 
Fenice,  was  the  most  succeasfiiil  after  '  Bmani* 
In  this  opera  a  cue  to  political  demonstration  was 
given  by  the  aria^ 

Oara  Patiia  gli  madre  e  Baglna, 
and  by  the  no  less  popular  llne^ 

Avrai  tu  rTTxilYeno,  reiti  ITtalia  a  me. 

The  habUuis  of  Covent  Garden  have  little  idea 
what  'enthusiastic  applause*  means  in  Italy,  and 
in  Venioe  especially,  and  in  what  acts  of  sheer 
frenzy  the  audiences  of  1846  would  indulge  to 
give  the  Austrian  Groveniment  an  unmistakable 
sign  of  their  feelings.  The  overcrowded  house 
was  in  a  perfect  roar :  clapping  of  hands,  shouts, 
eries,  screamsi  stamps,  thumps  with  sticks  and 
umbrellas,  were  heard  from  every  comer,  while 
hats,  bonnets,  flowers,  fans,  books  of  words, 
newspapers,  flew  from  the  galleries  and  boxes  to 
the  stalls,  and  from  the  stidls  back  to  the  boxes 
or  to  the  stage — the  noise  often  entirely  covering 
the  sound  of  both  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
lasting  till  the  police  could  restore  order,  or  till 
there  was  no  breath  left  in  the  audience. 

'Attila*  was  followed  by  *  Macbeth'  (March 
1 7,  1 847),  at  the  Pergola  of  Florence.  The  book 
was  again  the  work  of  M.  Piave,  though  to  please 
the  poet  and  the  composer,  Andrea  Maffei,  the 
renowned  translator  of  Byron,  Moore,  Schiller 
and  Groethe,  did  not  disdain  to  write  some  por- 
tions of  it.  This  opera,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack 
of  a  tenor  part,  received  scant  justice  in  Italy, 
and  still  less  abroad. 

Verdi's  fame  was  now  flnnly  established, 
and  England,  following  out  her  progranmie  of 
attracting  everything  and  everybody  with  real 
artistic  worth,  made  a  step  towards  him.  Mr. 
Lumley,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
proposed  to  him  to  write  a  new  opera,  an  offer 
which  the  composer  gladly  accepted.  'King 
Lear'  was  first  named  as  a  fit  subject  for  an 
English  audience,  but  as  love — ^the  steam-power 
of  all  operatic  engines — had  no  share  in  the  plot, 
i%  was  feared  that  the  work  would  want  the  first 
requisite  for  success.  It  was  therefore  settled  to 
take  the  plot  from  Schiller's  <  Bobbers.'  Maffei 
himself  was  engaged  to  write  the  poem,  and  no 
less  artists  than  Jenny  Lind,  liiblache,  and 
Gardoni  to  interpret  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
Muse  did  not  smile  on  her  devotee,  and  the  first 
performance  in  London  (July  2  a,  1847),  proved 
no  more  than  what  in  theatrical  jaigon  is  called 
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ik  w€ci»  cTtatime;  a  judgment  afterwards  endorsed 
by  many  audienoee.  'I  Masnadieri'  was  nol 
only  Vcodi's  first  work  for  the  English  stage, 
but  was  the  last  opera  conducted  by  Costa  at 
Her  Majesty's  previous  to  his  joining  the  rival 
house  at  Covent  Garden.  This  coincidenoe  all 
but  shunted  Verdi's  intellectual  activity  into  a 
new  track.  Lumley,  deserted  by  the  fashionable 
oonduotor,  made  a  liberal  offer  to  Verdi,  if  he 
would  act  for  three  years  as  conductor.  Verdi 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  aooept  the  offer,  but 
there  was  a  drawback  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
agreed  with  Luooa,  the  publisher,  of  MUan,  to 
write  two  operas  for  him.  Negotiations  were 
set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  the 
agreement,  but  Luooa  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
Verdi  had  therefore  to  leave  London,  take  a 
house  at  Passy,  and  write  the  'Corsaro'  and  the 
'  Battaglia  di  Legnano.'  Had  he  handled  the 
b&ton  for  three  yean  he  would  probably  not  have 
put  it  down  again,  and  bis  greatest  works  might 
never  have  appeared ;  for  a  man  brought  fiace  to 
fiM)e  with  the  practical  side  of  musical  business 
cannot  take  the  flights  which  are  found  in  'Bigo- 
letto,'  the  'Trovatore,'  and  the  'Traviata.' 

'II  Corsaro'  (Oct.  26.  1848,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure.  'La  Battaglia  di  Legnano'  (Jan.  27, 
1849,  Bome),  though  welcomed  on  the  first  night, 
was  virtually  anoUier  failure.  Those  who  can 
remember  the  then  political  condition  of  Italy, 
and  the  great  though  unsuccessful  struggle  for 
its  independence,  will  very  easily  see  how  the 
composer  may  be  justified  for  not  having  answered 
to  the  call  of  the  Muse.  While  so  stirring  a 
drama  was  being  played  in  his  native  country, 
the  dramcUii  per$on<g  of  the  Corsaro  and  the 
Battaglia  di  Legnano  were  too  shadowy  to  in- 
terest him.  During  the  summer  of  1849,  when 
the  cholera  was  making  ravages  in  France,  Verdi, 
at  his  father's  request,  left  Paris  and  went  home, 
and  he  then  bought  the  villa  of  S.  Aeata,  his 
favourite  residence,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  de- 
scription further  on. 

It  was  in  the  solitude  of  the  country  near 
Busseto  that  '  Luisa  Miller '  was  composed  for 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  where  it  was  produced 
with  great  and  deserved  success  on  Dec.  8, 1849. 
The  poem,  one  of  the  best  ever  accepted  by  an 
Italian  composer,  was  the  work  of  M.  Cammarano, 
who  took  the  plot  from  Schiller's  drams^  and 
adapted  it  most  effectively  to  the  operatic  stage. 

In  connection  with  Luisa  Mill^  we  shall  re- 
late an  authentic  incident  illustrating  the  way 
in  which  the  superstitious  blood  of  the  south  can 
be  stirred.  The  word  ' jettatore '  is  familiar  to 
anybody,  acquainted  with  Naples.  It  mesns 
somebody  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  an  evil 
angel,  a  man  who  comes  to  you  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  who  yet,  by  a  charm  attached 
to  his  person,  unwittingly  brings  all  kinds  of  acci- 
dents and  misfortunes  upon  you.  There  was,  at 
this  time,  one  M.  Oapecelatro,  a  non-professional 
composer,  and  a  frantic  admirer  of  all  musicians, 
and,  welcome  or  not  welcome,  an  unavoidable 
friend  to  them.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  *  jetta- 
tore,*  and  it  was  an  aooepted  fret  in  all  Nea- 
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politan  circles  that  the  oold  reception  of  Alzim 
»t  Sua  Carlo  four  years  before  was  entirely  due 
to  his  shaking  hands  with  Verdi,  and  predicting 
a  great  triumph.  To  prerent  the  repetition  of 
such  a  calamity,  it  was  evident  that  M.  Oape- 
oelatro  must  not  be  allowed  to  see,  speak^  or  write 
to  Verdi  under  any  pretence  whatever  before  the 
first  performance  of  Luiaa  Miller  was  over. 
Therefore  a  body  of  volunteers  was  levied  amongst 
the  composer's  many  fiiends,  whose  duty  was  to 
keep  M.  Capecelatro  at  a  distance.  Upon  setting 
his  foot  on  Neapolitan  ground,  Verdi  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  this  legion  of  friends ;  they 
never  left  him  alone  for  a  minute :  they  stood  at 
the  door  of  his  hotel ;  they  accompanied  him  to 
the  theatre  and  in  the  street ;  and  had  more  than 
once  to  contend  fiercely  against  the  persistent  and 
unreasonable  M.  Capecelatro.  All  went  smoothly 
with  the  rehearsals,  and  the  first  performance  was 
wonderfully  good.  During  the  interval  before 
the  last  act — which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  Verdi*s 
most  impressive  and  powerfvd  creations — a  great 
excitement  pervaded  the  house,  and  everyone 
was  anxious  to  see  the  previous  success  crowned 
hy  a  slill  warmer  reception  of  the  final  terzetto. 
Verdi  was  standing  on  the  stage  in  the  centre 
of  his  guards,  receiving  congratulations  firom  all, 
when  suddenly  a  man  rushes  firantically  forwards, 
and  crying  out  *  At  last  1  *  throws  his  arms  fondly 
round  Venli's  neck.  At  the  same  moment  a  ride- 
scene  fell  heavily  on  the  stagey  and  had  it  not  been 
for  Verdi's  presence  of  mind,  throwing  himself 
back  with  his  admirer  hanging  on  him,  both 
would  have  been  smashed.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  admirer  was  Capecelatro,  and  that  the  last 
act  of  Luisa  Miller  had,  compared  to  the  others, 
a  very  cold  reception. 

*StifeUio*  (Nov.  i6,  1850,  Trieste)  was  a 
failure;  and  even  after  being  re-written  and 
reproduced  under  the  title  of '  Aroldo '  (Aug.  16, 
1857,  Rimini),  it  did  not  become  popular,  though 
the  score  contains  some  remarkable  passages, 
amongst  others  a  great  pesszo  ameeriato  and  a 
duet  for  soprano  and  bass,  which  would  be  almost 
sufficient  of  themselves,  now-a-days,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  an  Italian  opera. 

We  are  now  going  to  deal  with  the  period  of 
the  artist's  career  in  which  he  wrote  the  master- 
pieces that  have  given  him  his  world-wide  fame 
— * Rigoletto,'  •Trovatore,'  and  'La  Traviata.' 
Wanting  a  new  libretto  for  La  Fenice,  Verdi 
request^  Piave  to  adapt  the  '  Le  Roi  s'amuse ' 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  one  was  soon  prepared, 
with  the  suggestive  French  title  changed  into 
*  La  Maledizione.*  Widely  open  to  criticiBm  as 
is  Victor  Hugo's  drama^  tihe  situations  and  plot 
are  yet  admirably  fit  for  opera-goers  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore, but  are  satisfied  with  what  is  presented  to 
them,  provided  it  rouses  their  interest.  Verdi 
saw  the  advantages  offered  by  the  libretto,  and 
forthwith  sent  it  to  Venice  for  approvaL  But 
after  the  political  events  of  1848-49  the  police 
kept  a  keener  eye  than  before  on  all  perform- 
ances, and  an  opera  in  which  a  king  is  made 
to  appear  under  such  a  light  as  Franfois  I.  in 
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'Le  Roi  s'amuse,*  was  met  by  a  fiat  refusaL 
The  (direction  of  La  Fenioe  and  the  poet  were 
driven  almost  mad  by  the  answer;  the  season 
was  drawing  near,  and  they  would  probably 
have  to  do  without  the  'grand  opera  d'ol>- 
bligo.'  Other  subjects  were  proposed  to  the 
composer,  who,  with  his  Olympian  calm,  always 
refused  on  principle,  saying,  'Either  La  Male- 
dizione or  none.'  Days  went  on  without  any 
solution  to  the  problem,  when  it  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  end  in  a  quarter  where  help 
seemed  least  likely.  The  chief  of  the  Austrian 
police^  M.  Martello,  who,  like  Torresani,  had  as 
great  a  love  for  the  interests  of  art  as  he  had 
hatred  to  patriotic  ideas — came  one  morning 
into  Piave's  room,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  under 
his  arm,  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  said 
'Here  is  your  business;  I  have  found  it,  and 
we  shall  have  the  opera.'  And  then  he  began 
to  show  how  all  the  necessary  alterations  could 
be  made  without  any  change  in  the  dramatic 
rituations.  The  king  was  changed  into  a  duke 
of  Mantua,  the  title  into  'Rigoletto,'  and  all 
the  curses  were  made  to  wreak  their  fury  on 
the  bead  of  the  insignificant  dake  of  a  petty 
town.  Verdi  accepted  the  alterations,  and  after 
receiving  the  complete  libretto,  went  to  Buaseto 
and  set  furiously  to  work.  And  his  inspiration 
served  him  so  well  that  in  forty  days  he  was 
back  at  Venice  with  Rigoletto  ready,  and  its 
production  took  place  on  March  11,  185 1.  This 
was  as  great  and  genuine  a  success  as  was  ever 
achieved  by  any  operatic  composer;  since  no 
change,  either  of  time  or  artistic  taste,  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  has  been  able  to  dim 
the  beauty  of  this  masterpiece. 

Nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  appearance 
of '  II  Trovatore^*  which  was  performed  at  Rome 
at  the  Teatro  Apollo  on  Jan.  19,  1853 ;  and  in 
little  more  than  a  month  later  *  La  Traviata' 
was  brought  out  at  the  Fenice  at  Venice  (March 
^f  i8.S3)'  ^o  reception  of  the  two  works  was 
very  different :  H  lYovatore  firom  the  very  first 
hearing  was  appreciated  in  full;  La  Traviata 
was  a  dead  failure.  'Caro  Emanuele.'  wrote 
Verdi  to  his  firiend  and  pupil  Muzio, '  Traviata 
last  night  made  a  fiasco.  Is  the  fault  mine  or 
the  actors'!  Time  will  show.'  Time  showed 
that  the  responsibility  was  to  be  laid  entirely  to 
the  singers,  though  they  were  amongst  the  beet 
of  the  day.  The  tenor,  M.  Grasiam,  took  cold 
and  sang  his  part  throughout  in  a  hoarse  and 
almost  inaudible  voice.  M.  Vareri,  the  baryton, 
having  what  he  would  call  a  secondary  r61e,  took 
no  trouble  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  importance 
of  his  short  but  capital  part,  so  that  the  effect  of 
the  celebrated  duet  between  Violetta  and  6er- 
mond  in  the  second  act  was  entirely  missed. 
Mme.  DooateUi,  who  impersonated  the  delicate, 
sickly  heroine,  was  one  of  the  stoutest  ladies  on 
or  off  the  stage,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  act  the  doctor  declares  that  consumption 
has  wasted  away  the  young  lady,  and  that  she 
cannot  live  more  than  a  few  hours,  the  audience 
was  thrown  in  a  state  of  perfectly  uproarious 
glee,  a  state  very  different  firom  that  necessary 
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to  appreciate  tlie  tragic  action  of  the  Uwt  act. 
Yet  the  failure  at  Venice  did  not  preveBt  the 
opera  from  being  reoeiyed  enthusiastioally  elie- 
vhere.  In  connection  with  the  Traviata  we 
may  add  that  at  its  first  performance  in  French, 
at  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1864,  the  heroine  was  Miss 
Christine  Nilsson, — her  first  appearance  before 
the  pabUc. 

Next  to  the  'Traviata'  Verdi  wrote  *  I  Vespri 
Sicilinni,'  which  appeared  in  Paris  on  June  13, 
1855.  ^^  ^  strange  that  writing  for  the  French 
stage  an  Italian  composer  should  have  chosen 
for  his  subject  a  massacre  of  the  French  by  the 
Sicilians.  Messrs.  Scribe  and  Dureyrier  may  be 
complimented  upon  their  poetry,  but  not  upon 
their  common  sense  in  offering  such  a  drama  to 
an  Italian  composer,  who  writing  for  the  first 
time  for  the  Grand  Op^ra,  could  hardly  refuse 
a  libretto  imposed  on  him  by  the  then  omnipo- 
tent Scribe.  However,  the  music  was  appre- 
ciated to  its  value  by  the  French  pubUc,  who 
overlooking  the  inopportunity  of  the  argument, 
welcomed  heartily  me  work  of  the  Italian  mae- 
stro. In  Italy — where  the  opera  was  reproduced 
with  a  different  libretto,  and  under  the  title  of 
'  Giovanna  di  Guzman,'  the  Austrian  police  not 
allowing  a  poem  glorifying  the  revolt  of  Sicily 
against  oppressors — ^it  did  not  actually  fail,  but  its 
many  beauties  have  never  been  fully  appreciated. 

*  Simon  Boccanegra' — by  Piave,  expressly  com- 
posed by  Verdi  for  La  Fenice  and  produced 
March  la,  1857 — ^^  ^  ^^^al  fhilure,  though  the 
prologue  and  last  act  may  be  ranked  amongst 
nis  most  powerful  inspirations.  The  failure  was 
owing  to  the  dull  and  confused  libretto,  and  to 
a  very  bad  interpretation.  Both  book  and  music 
were  afterwards  altered — the  former  by  Airigo 
Boito— and  the  opera  was  revived  with  success 
in  Milan  on  April  la,  1881. 

'Un  hallo  in  Maschera,*  though  written  fur 
the  San  Carlo  of  Naples,  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Apollo  of  Rome.  Its  original  title  was 
'Gustavo  III*;  but  during  the  rehearsals  oc- 
curred the  attempt  of  Orsini  against  Napo- 
leon III  (Jan.  13,  1858),  and  the  performance 
of  an  opera  with  so  suggestive  a  title  was  inter- 
dicted. Veixli  received  a  peremptory  order  from 
the  police  to  adapt  his  music  to  different  words, 
and  upon  his  refusal  the  manager  of  San  Carlo 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  aoo,ooo  francs 
damages.  When  this  was  known,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  refused  to  ask  permission  to 
produce  his  work  as  it  was,  there  was  very  nearly 
a  revolution  in  Naples.  Crowds  assembled  under 
his  window,  and  accompanied  him  through  the 
streets,  shouting  'Viva  Verdi,*  t.e.  'Viva  Fit- 
torio  J^nmanuele  Re  Di  Italia.* 

In  this  crisis  M.  Jaaovacd,  the  enterprising 
impresario  of  Rome,  called  on  Verdi,  and  taking 
the  responsibility  of  arranging  everything  with 
the  Roman  police,  entered  into  a  contract  to 
produce  the  work  at  Rome.  Richard,  Governor 
of  Boston,  was  substituted  for  Gustavo  III; 
the  opera  was  re-christened  'H  hallo  in  Mas- 
chera,* was  brought  out  (Feb.  17,  1859),  and 
Verdi  achieved  one  of  his  greatest  successes. 
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This  was  his  last  opera  for  the  Italian  stage. 
The  next  three  were  written  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  and  Cairo. 

'  La  Forza  del  Destino  * — the  plot  borrowed 
by  Piave  frt>m  'Don  Alvar,*  a  Spanish  drama  by 
the  Duke  of  Rivas — was  performed  with  moder- 
ate success  on  Nov.  10,  1 86a,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Seven  yean  later  Verdi  had  the  libretto  modified 
by  Ghislanzoni,  and  after  various  alterations  in 
the  music,  the  opera  was  again  brought  before 
the  public. 

'Don  Carlos,*  the  words  by  M&y  and  Du 
Locle,  was  enthusiastically  received  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  March  11, 1867.  Verdi  has  since  (1883) 
introduced  some  changes  in  the  score,  materially 
shortening  the  opera. 

His  latest  operatic  work  is  '  Aida»'  which  was 
produced  at  Cairo  Dec.  27,  1871.  During  the 
last  thirteen  vears  Verdi  has  given  nothing 
but  his  Requiem,  produced  at  Milan  on  the 
occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Uie  death  of 
Mansoni,  May  a  a,  1874;  in  1880  a  'Pater 
Noster'  for  5  voices,  and  an  'Ave  Maria'  for 
soprano  solo.  Artists  and  amateurs  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  'Othello,'  to  a  libretto  by  Arrigo 
Boito;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  composer  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  work,  since  there  are  as 
yet  no  intimations  of  its  production. 

Amongst  Verdi's  minor  works  are  the  '  Inno 
deUe  Nazioni,'  performed  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  i86a,  and  a  string  quartet  in  E  minor, 
written  at  Naples  in  1673,  and  performed  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  London,  Jan.  ai, 
1878.  A  complete  liut  of  all  his  compositions 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Of  Verdi  as  a  man,  as  we  have  already 
hinted.  Utile  or  nothing  can  be  said. 

From  the  earliest  moment  of  his  career,  his 
dislike  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world  has  never 
varied.  Decorations,  orders,  titles  have  been 
heaped  upon  him  at  home  and  abroad,  but  he  is 
still  annoyed  if  addressed  otherwise  than '  Signer 
Verdi.'  In  x86o  he  was  returned  as  member  of 
the  Italian  parliament  for  Busseto,  and  at  the 
personal  wish  of  Count  Cavour  to(>k  the  oath, 
but  very  soon  sent  in  his  resignation.  In  1875 
the  king  elected  him  a  senator,  and  Verdi  went 
to  Rome  to  take  the  oath,  but  never  attended 
a  single  sitting.  Some  years  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  children  he  married  Mme.  Strepponi, 
but  from  this  second  marriage  there  is  no  family. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  all  the  year  round  at  his 
villa  of  S.  Agata,  near  Busseto,  excepting  only 
the  winter  months  which  he  spends  in  Genoa. 
Passing  by  the  villa  every  one  may  see  that  our 
representation  of  his  turn  of  mind  is  quite  true. 
It  stands  far  from  the  high  road,  concealed 
almost  entirely  by  laige  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
a  large  and  beautiful  garden,  and  this  again 
is  surrounded  by  the  farm.  Verdi  himself  looks 
after  the  farming  operations,  and  an  Englishman 
will  find  there  all  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machines  of  modern  invention. 

Verdi's  life  at  S.  Agata  is  not  dissimilar  from 
that  of  other  landed  proprietors  in  the  district. 
He  gets  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  takes,  according 
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to  the  Italian  oastom,  a  cup  of  hot  black  coffee. 
He  then  goes  into  his  garden  to  look  after  the 
flowers,  give  instructionB  to  bia  gardener,  and 
see  that  his  previous  orders  haye  been  carried 
ont.  The  next  visit  is  to  the  horses,  as  the  maestro 
takes  much  interest  in  them,  and  his  stud  is 
well  known  as  the  'Bazza  Verdi.'  As  a  rule 
this  visit  is  interrupted  at  eight  o'clock  by  the 
breakfast  bell — a  simple  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
milk.  At  half-past  ten  the  bell  again  summons 
the  maestro  and  his  wife  to  a  more  substantial 
dejeuner,  after  which  he  takes  another  walk  in 
the  garden. 

.  At  two  o'clock  comes  the  post,  and  by  this 
Verdi  is  for  a  while  put  in  communication  with 
the  world,  and  has  for  a  few  hours  to  remember 
— with  regret — that  he  is  not  only  a  quiet 
country-gentleman,  but  a  great  man  with  public 
duties.  At  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
dinner  is  served  :  before  or  afl«r  this  he  drives 
for  an  hour,  and  after  a  game  at  cards  or  billiards, 
goes  to  bed  at  ten.  Friends  sometimes  pay  him 
a  visit :  they  are  always  welcome,  provided  they 
are  not  interviewers,  or  too  fond  of  talking  about 
music.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Filippi— the 
leading  musical  critic  of  Italy — ^the  maestro  dis- 
closes his  views  of  critics  and  biographers : — 

'  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  a  visit,  your 
capacity  as  a  biographer  will  find  very  little 
room  for  displaying  itself  at  S.  Agata.  Four 
waUs  and  a  roof,  just  ^enough  for  protection 
against  the  sun  and  the  bad  weather;  some 
dozens  of  trees,  mostly  planted  by  me ;  a  pond 
which  I  shall  call  by  tiie  big  name  of  lake,  when 
I  have  water  enough  to  Si  it,  etc.  All  this 
without  any  definite  plan  or  architectural  pre- 
tence :  not  because  I  do  not  love  architecture, 
but  because  I  detest  every  breach  in  the  rules  of 
humony,  and  it  would  have  been  a  great  crime 
to  do  anything  artbtic  in  a  spot  where  there  is 
nothing  poetical.  Ton  see  it  is  all  settled :  and 
while  you  are  here  you  must  forget  that  you  are 
a  biographer.  I  know  very  wdl  that  you  are 
also  a  most  distinguished  musician  and  devoted 
to  your  art . . .  but  Piave  and  Mariani  must  have 
told  you  that  at  S.  Agata  we  neither  make,  nor 
talk  about  music,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
finding  a  piano  not  only  out  of  tune,  but  very 
likely  without  strings.' 

Shunning  everything  like  praise,  as  an  artist, 
he  shuns  even  more  Uie  reputation  of  being  a 
benevolent  man,  though  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  is  as  great  as  his  genius.  Money  is  sent 
by  him,  often  anonymously,  to  those  in  want, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  works  done  at  his 
villa  are  done  with  the  view  of  affording  his 
workmen  the  means  of  getting  their  Uving 
during  the  winter.  Of  the  strength  of  his  firiend- 
ship  and  gratitude,  he  gave  an  undeniable  proof 
in  what  he  did  for  his  humble  associate,  the 
poet  or — ^as  he  would  call  himself  the  librfktitta 
— F.  M.  Piave.  As  soon  as  Verdi  heard  that 
the  old  man  had  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he 
took  upon  himself  all  the  expenses  of  the  illness, 
during  the  many  remaining  years  of  Piave's 
life  gave  him  a  yearly  allowance,  which  enabled 
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the  old  poet  to  surround  himself  with  all  requisite 
comfort,  and  after  his  death  paid  for  the  funeral, 
and  made  a  large  provision  for  the  little  daughter 
of  his  poet  and  friend. 

Whether  M.  Verdi  will  ever  give  the  last 
touches  to  '  Othello,'  and  whether  it  will  prove  a 
success  or  a  failure,  are  facts  of  interest  to  the 
author  and  the  opera-goers  only.  For  the  musical 
critic,  'Othello,'  whatever  it  may  be,  can  neither 
add  to  nor  detract  from  the  merits  of  its  au- 
thor. From  '  Oberto  Gonte  di  S.  Bonifiido  *  to 
the  '  Messa  di  Requiem  *  we  can  watch  the  pro- 
gressive and  full  development  of  Verdi's  genius, 
and  though  we  have  a  right  to  expect  fix>m  him 
a  new  masterpiece,  still  nothing  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  new  work  may  be  the  product 
of  a  ntioffa  manicra. 

If  popularity  were  a  sure  test  of  merit,  Verdi 
would  indisputably  be  the  greatest  operatic  com- 
poser of  the  second  half  of  this  century.  In  1850 
the  great  Itidian  composers  had  all  passed  away : 
Bellini  and  Donizetti  were  gone ;  Rossini,  though 
still  living  in  Paris,  was  practiciJly  dead  to  music 
Of  the  old  school  there  were  in  Italy  only  Mercsr 
dante,  Petrella,  and  Parisini :  out  of  Italy  there 
were  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Gounod,  and^  Wagner, 
though  Meyerbeer  and  Auber  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  operatic  composers  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century.  Since  1850  Italy  has  produced 
Boito,  Ponchielli,  and  Marchetti ;  France,  Mas- 
senet and  Bizet ;  Germany,  Goetz  and  Goldmark. 
Among  these,  fame  designates  Verdi,  Wagner,  and 
Goun<^  as  the  three  greatest  composers  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  three,  however,  enjoy 
different  degrees,  and  even  different  kinds  of 
popularity.  Gounod's  £une  is  almost  solely  based 
on  'Faust.'  Wagner's  operas,  or  rather  his  early 
operas,  may  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  every- 
body in  Grermany,  and  German-speaking  nations: 
but  outside  of  Germany  only  large  towns,  like 
London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Bruraels,  are  really 
acquainted  with  his  works.  Paris  has  notoriously 
shut  her  ears  to  him ;  and  New  York  appears  as 
yet  not  to  have  heard  one  of  his  operas.  As  for 
the  Latin  races — Italy,  Spain,  France — nobody 
has  been  yet  brought  to  a  right  understanding, 
not  to  mention  the  '  Niebelungen,'  even  of 
'  Bienzi.'  Of  Verdi,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  there  is  not  an  opera-house  in 
the  world,  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  excepted,  where 
most  of  his  operas  have  not  been  performed,  and 
a  season  seldom  passes  without  at  least  a  per- 
formance of  the  *  Traviata,'  the  'Trovatore,'  or 
'Rigoletto.'  Amongst  Italians,  no  matter  what 
their  opinion  of  the  composer  is,  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  Verdi  enjoys  the  greatest  popularity 
of  all  living  musicians :  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  endorse  this  opinion.  Music  is  a  universal 
language,  and  operatic  musio  is,  of  all  branches 
of  that  art,  the  one  which  most  forcibly  imposes 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  the  in- 
definite musical  expression  is  rendered  definite  by 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  by  the  dramatks 
action  on  the  stage.  Moreover,  music  is  of  all 
arts  the  one  that  can  be  most  easily  and  cheaply 
brought  home  to  everybody.    This  is  the  reason 
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why  we  think  that  Taidi  ia  mora  koown  to  tha 
wuioa  Uum  any  olhar  man  in  Ui«  worid. 

In  oomparUoD  to  what  Vwdl  hai  dooa  in  the 

K>a  and  the  chuich,  wa  can  hardlj  reakoa 
amougffet  compoKTV  of  iiutruiDental  moaio. 
A  QoarteC  Ibr  sLringi.  the  Oiartaraa  to  'Ka- 
baooo.'  'OioTanna  d'  Aioo,'  '  Veipii  Sicillani,' 
'Aroldo,'  'Fona  4el  Deitino,'  and  other  Icai 
important  oompoaitiona,  ooiutitato  all  bla  rdper- 
(oira  ia  that  braBch  of  art.  Leaving  out  his  ooe 
Quartet,  to  whieh  he  attaches  no  impcrtanoe, 
and  <nilj  ralgctaatl;  allowed  to  b«  played  oat 
of  hfa  own  drawing  non,  the  Overtura^  thoagh 
aome  of  them  effacdve  and  foil  of  inapiiatian, 
oan  haljly  be  tak«n  aa  qwdmeo*  of  iDitnimental 
miaio.  liiej  are  almott  entirely  oonatcooted  on 
the  melodiea  of  the  open;  and  the  ehoioe  ia 
made  (axoepting  in  the  oue  of  the  Pralade  to 
•Aida'  and  a  few  ban  of  that  to  '11  Balto  in 
Uaadiera')  rather  with  a  view  to  presenting  the 
audienoe  at  the  outlet  with  the  beat  themes  of 
the  work,  than  on  account  of  tha  fltneaa  of  the 
melody  for  imtromental  deielopmant.  Itnliana 
hare   an    initdncdve    tendency   tvward    vncal 

"Jiatinct  rhythm,  rimplj  ' 
well-balaaoed  mudcal  perioda, 
Ugheat  modcal  el^ffuaaion :  togiiea,  efinoaii, 
doable-eoanterpinn^  have  no'  ohano  for  them  : 
they  appreciate  vartaUoM  nn  a  theme,  but  fail 
tooatchiD  bUtbemeaningof  (fecstojmunl,  Now, 
without  davelopment  proper  there  can  be  no 
absolute  instrumental  muuc,  and  for  thii  reason 
we  aay  that  Verdi  bas  done  nothing  in  the  wa; 
of  adding  to  the  amall  r^pertoira  ^  Italiiin  in- 
atrumantal  muiic  ;  and  in  fact  none  of  hia  Over' 
tores  can  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Gennan  school,  nor  even  with  those  of  hia 
oounttTmeo  and  cont«inporari«s,  Foionl,  RsTrinii 
Sgambati,  and  Smareglia  or  Catalaui. 

It  is  certainly  not  on  hia  Overturee  that  Verdi 
will  itat  his  hme.  Ha  is  by  nature,  inclination, 
and  education  ao  operatic  composer,  and  what- 
ever he  bas  done  in  other  directions  must  be 
cooddered  only  aa  aoceaaary.  In  this  light  we 
will  consider  his  '  Requiem,'  though  by  that  work 
one  can  furly  guess  at  his  power  in  religioa* 
composition.  It  was  obance  that  led  the  com- 
poser to  try  hia  band  at  aacred  muric,  and  a  few 
worda  ^lent  on  the  origin  of  the  'Meesa'  will 
not  be  here  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  not  even  M. 
Poogia  is  well  informed  on  this  particular  fact. 

Shortly  after  Bosidni's  death  (Nov.  13,  1868), 
Verdi  suggested  that  the  Italian  composers 
should  oombine  to  write  a  Requiem  as  a  tribata 
to  the  memory  of  tha  great  deceased ;  the  Re- 
quiem to  be  peHbcmed  at  the  cathedral  of  Bologna 
every  hundredth  year,  on  the  centenary  of 
BoMini'i  di-ath,  and  nowhara  else  and  on  no 
other  occasion  whntever.  Ilie  project  wna  im- 
mediately accepted,  and  the  thirteen  nnmbeia 
of  the  work,  the  torm  and  tonality  of  each  of 
which  had  been  previously  determined,  were 
distributed  as  follows ; — 

1.  kflqui^m  BlSTnam  (G  mlDDr),  BudOla. 
£.  DIM  ine  to  mlnpi),  BanJaf. 

3.  Tnbs  mimin  (Btl  minor],  PedrotU. 

4.  Quid  IQIB  miter  [Aif  m^orj,  <.*y»Mwii 


Tha  several  nmnben  ware  duly  est  to  taiuaa 
and  sent  in,  bot,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  performed  in  aa  uninterrupted  aacceasion, 
they  were  found  to  want  the  unity  and  unifbnnity 
of  atyle  that  la  the  tint  qua  turn  of  a  work  of 
■rt;  and,  though  every  one  had  dons  his  bss^ 
there  weia  too  many  dlffcrent  degrees  of  merit 
in  the  several  psrts;  so  that,  without  assigning 
any  positive  reason,  the  matter  waa  dropped,  and 
after  a  while  each  umniKr  vrae  aant  back  to  its 
author.  Hot  M.  Manncato,  of  Milan,  who  had 
first  Been  the  complete  work,  waa  so  much  struck 
hy  Vwdi'a  '  Libsra  me,'  aa  to  write  him  a  lattw 
stating  the  {mpresiiDD  he  bad  reoeived  &om  that 
nngte  number,  and  entreating  him  to  oomposa 
the  whole  Requiem.  Sbortly  after  this,  Aleisan- 
dio  Manioni  died  at  Milan  ;  whereupon  Verdi 
offered  to  write  a  Requiem  for  the  aoniverMnof 
Manzom's  death ;  and  this  is  the  irorii,  the  last 
movement  of  which  was  originally  eomposed  for 
the  Requiem  of  Rossini. 

The  piece  has  been  oathuaiBstically  prarssd 
and  bitteriy  gainsud.  The  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  time,  which,  so  far,  seems  inclined  to 
aide  with  Verdi'a  admiren.  In  Italy,  nnbiaaaed 
oriticism  on  the  subject  has  been  tendered  im- 
poadble  by  a  letter  written  to  a  Gennan  paper  by 
Dr.  Hans  von  BUlow,  declaring  the  work  to  be 
a  monatrcuty,  unworthy  of  an  oidicsry  pupil  of 
any  moaical  school  in  Germany.  This  language 
could  not  bat  create  a  strong  reaction,  not  only 
among  Verdi's  oountiymeQ,  but  among  all  penons 
to  whom  his  name  was  associated  with  enjoyment, 
— and  from  that  moineot  even  those  who  might 
have  reasonably  objected  to  the  Bequiem  ua£r- 
stood  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  do  ao. 

'We  leave  to  technical  musicians  the  task  of 
finding  out  whether  therb  are,  as  an  anonymous 
writer  assurta,  more  than  a  hundred  mistakes 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  or  not.  Evan 
were  tUs  Uie  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mistakes  rest  with  the  composer  or  with  those 
who  pretend  to  establish  certain  rules  for  his 
inspiration.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  it  is  oertslnlynot 
by  looking  at  Verdi's  Requiem  in  that  way  that 
we  shall  discover  what  place  he  is  likely  to  hold 
among  writers  of  sacred  music.  Not  to  mention 
Palestrlna,  whose  music  can  now-a-days  only  be 
heard  and  folly  understood  in  the  Cappella  Sisuna, 
if  even  there,  bat  looking  at  the  sacred  musio  d 
Handd  and  Bach,  and  setting  np  the  oratorio*^ 
cantatas,  and  maasea  of  these  two  giant  artists 
against  Verdi's  Requiem,  we  oannot  but  nrge 
t^t  no  oompariion  ia  possible.  Widely  different 
aa  Baoh's  mind  waa  from  Handel'a,  tjiere  ia  in 
both  the  expression  of  a  similar  feeling.  In 
Vndi's  work  we  may  easily  reoognise  the  prs- 
sence  of  another  kind  of  feeling,  requiring  quite 
another  mode  of  musical  manilsslatiDn.    There 
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is  mysticism  in  Bach  and  Handd,  while  there  is 
drama  in  Verdi,  and  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
work  b  the  chief  fault  that  has  been  found  with 
it,  and  apparently  on  good  ground.  Still,  though 
oommouly  believed,  and  blindly — ^we  would  almost 
say  instinctively — accepted  that  the  Messiah  and 
the  'Matthew-Passion*  are  the  patterns  and 
diapaaon  for  all  religious  music,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  this  is  an  axiom  or  not :  and 
whether  the  musical  forms  adopted  by  Bach  and 
Handel  were  choeen  because  of  their  being  al> 
stractedly  the  fittest  for  the  expression  of  the 
subject,  or  simply  because  at  that  time  the  purely 
melodic  development  was  nearly  unknown. 

No  doubt  Bach  and  Handel  are  up  to  this  day 
unsurpassed  by  any  religious  oomposer.  Neither 
Marcello  nor  Lotti,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Gherubini, 
Mendelssohn  nor  Berlioz,  hare  in  their  sacred 
music  on  the  whole  come  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
two  great  Grermans :  this,  however,  means  that 
the  genius  of  the  latter  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  former,  but  does  not  at  all  show  that  they 
were  in  the  right  and  others  in  the  wrong  track 
of  composition.  A  man  of  genius  can  convey  to 
the  mind  of  an  audience  the  full  and  deep  meaning 
of  a  religious  passage  by  a  mere  melody  with  a 
simple  accompaniment,  or  even  without  any  at 
all:  while  a  learned  musician  may  make  the 
same  passage  meaningless  and  even  tedious  by 
setting  it  as  a  double  fugue.  Of  this  fact  we 
might  quote  many  instances:  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  hint  at  Schubert's  Ave  Maria,  and 
even  that  of  Gounod,  though  founded  on  another 
work — noble  and  simple  melodies,  and  certainly 
fuller  of  pathos  and  religious  feeling  than  many 
of  the  elaborate  works  in  which  for  centuries  the 
church  composers  have  exercised  their  skill  and 
their  proficiency  im  the  architeetural  and  oma- 
mentad  branch  of  their  art. 

It  is  equally  safe  to  assert  that  no  special  form 
can  be  declared  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  for 
sacred  music,  and  that  even  Bach  and  Handel 
wrote  their  masterpieces  as  they  did,  because 
that  was  the  then  universally  accepted  style  of 
composition.  There  is  certainly  something  in 
the  stilo  fugato  nobler  and  sterner  than  in  a 
purely  melodic  composition ;  still,  we  repeat 
that  even  simple  melodies  louse  high  and 
noble  feelings,  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the 
praises  of  God  being  sung  in  melodies,  instead 
of  'chorales,'  or  'fugatos,'  or  Gregorian  themes. 
Verdi's  Requiem,  it  has  been  said,  puts  the 
hearer  too  often  in  mind  of  the  stage  ;  its 
melodies  would  do  as  well  for  an  opera ;  its  airs, 
duets,  and  concerted  pieces  would  be  wonderfully 
effective  in  'Rigoletto,'  'Trovatore,'  and  '  Aida,' 
and  are  therefore  too  vulgar  to  be  admitted  in  a 
sacred  composition,  in  wluch  everything  that  has 
any  oonnection  with  earth  must  be  earef^illy 
avoided.  But  this  is  our  judgment  and  not  the 
oomposer's.  Did  Palestrina  choose  for  Ids  sacred 
music  a  different  stvle  from  the  one  in  which  he 
wrote  his  madrigals !  Did  not  Handel  in  the 
'Messiah'  itself  adapt  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text  to  music  that  he  had  previously  written  with 
other  intentions?  And  why  should  not  Verdi  be 


allowed  to  do  as  they  did,  and  give  vent  to  his 
feelingfs  in  the  way  that  is  most  familiar  to  him? 
Of  all  branches  of  art  there  is  one  that  must 
necessarily  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  and  that  is  religious  art ;  and  on 
that  ground  we  think  that  Verdi  has  been  right 
in  setting  the  Requiem  to  music  in  a  style  that 
is  almost  entirely  popular.  Whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him,  or  will  be  possible  for  others  to  do 
better  while  following  the  same  track,  we  wil- 
lingly leave  the  musical  critics  to  decide. 

As  an  operatic  composer,  we  have  already  said 
tiiat  Verdi  is  the  most  popular  artist  of  the 
second  half  of  the  present  century — we  might 
say  of  the  whole  century,  because,  not  in  quality, 
but  in  number,  his  operas  that  still  enjoy  the 
honour  of  pleasing  the  public,  surpass  those  ex- 
tant of  Bellini,  Rossini,  and  Donizetti.  How 
he  won  his  popularity  in  Italy  can  be  easily 
explained ;  how  his  name  came  to  be  almost  a 
household  word  amongst  all  music-loving  nations, 
is  more  di£Scult  to  understand  when  we  think 
that  no  less  men  than  Wagner,  Meyerbeer,  and 
Gounod  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  their  glory — the  last  two,  of  their  activity: 
for  this  widespread  popularity  there  are  however 
very  good  reasons,  arising  entirely  from  Verdi's 
intellectual  endowments  and  not  from  fashion,  or 
mere  good  fortune. 

Though  Italian  operatic  composers  may  be 
reckoned  by  scores,  yet  after  Rossini,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti,  only  one  man  has  had  power 
enough  to  fight  his  way  up.  After  Donizetti's 
death  Verdi  remained  the  only  composer  to  up- 
hold the  gloty  of  Italian  opera,  and  from  1845 
to  this  day  nobody  in  *  the  land  of  music '  has 
shown  any  symptom  of  rivalling  him,  with  the 
exception  of  Arrigo  Boito,  and  he,  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  his  Mefistofele,  has  as  yet 
brought  out  no  other  work. 

As  regards  Italy,  the  attention  of  foreign 
audiences  was  naturally  enough  concentrated 
on  Verdi.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps 
there  were  men  who  could  stand  comparison 
with  htm  on  every  ground,  viz.  Wagner,  Grounod, 
and  Meyerbeer.  To  run  the  race  of  popularity 
with  these  men,  and  win  the  prize,  would  seem 
to  require  even  a  greater  power  than  that  of 
Verdi ;  still,  by  looking  carefully  at  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  each  oomposer  we  may  be  able  to 
discover  why  the  Italian  maestro,  with  endow- 
ments and  acquirements  perliaps  inferior  to  those 
of  the  German  and  French  artists,  has  left  them 
behind  as  fiir  as  public  &vour  is  concerned. 

The  opera  or  musical  drama  considered  fitnn 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  artistic  manifestation  of  which  men  are 
capable.  All  the  most  refined  forms  of  art  are 
called  in  to  oon tribute  to  the  expression  of  tiie 
idea.  The  author  of  a  musical  drama  is  no 
more  a  musician,  or  a  poet,  or  a  painter :  he  is 
the  supreme  artist^  not  fettered  by  the  limits  of 
one  ar^  but  able  to  step  over  the  boundaries  of 
all  the  different  branches  of  esthetic  expression, 
and  find  the  proper  means  for  the  rendering  of 
his  thought  wherever  he  wants  it.    This  was 
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VERDI. 


VEEDI. 


"Wagner's  aim,  and  the  '  Niebelungen  Ring/  or 
still  better  *  Tristan  and  Isolde/  are  the  actuation 
of  this  theory,  or  at  least  are  works  showing 
which  is  the  way  towards  the  aim.  Unhappily 
the  grand  scheme  has  not  been  carried  out  by 
the  great  artist,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
ever  be  so;  because  if  a  man  has  the  power  to 
conceive  the  type  of  ideal  beauty,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  will  find  the  practical  means 
for  expressing  it;  and  as  the  opera  or  musical 
drama  is  at  present,  we  must  reckon  it  to  be  the 
most  impressive  and  most  entertaining  branch 
of  art,  but  the  least  ideal,  and  the  furthest 
from  ihe  ideal  type  of  perfection.  Let  musical 
critics  and  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
audiences  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  will 
uoanimously  declare  that  the  best  opera  is  the 
one  that  amuses  them  best,  and  requires  the  least 
intellectual  exertion  to  be  understood.  Taking 
this  as  the  standard  it  is  undeniable  that  Verdi*8 
operas  answer  perfectly  to  the  requirement. 

To  deliver  a  lecture  on  Astronomy  before  a 
select  number  of  scientific  men  is  quite  a  difierent 
thing  firom  holding  a  course  of  lectures  on  As- 
tronomy for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 
of  large  and  popular  audiences:  if  one  means 
to  give  something  to  another,  one  must  give 
what  that  other  b  able  to  receive,  and  give 
it  in  the  fittest  way.  And  this  is  what  Verdi 
did  during  all  his  musical  career ;  and  his  manner 
of  thinking,  feeline  and  living  made  it  quite 
natural  to  him.  Verdi  fislt  much  more  than  be 
learnt,  that  rhythm,  the  human  voice  and  brevity, 
were  the  thxee  elements  apt  to  stir,  to  please 
and  not  to  engender  fiitigue  m  his  audiences,  and 
on  them  he  built  his  masterpieces.  In  the  choice 
of  his  libretto  he  always  preferred  plots  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  public  could  take  an  interest. 
Wotan  protecting  Hunding  against  Siegmund*s 
sword,  with  the  spear  on  whidi  the  laws  of  the 
universe  are  cut  in  eternal  runes,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  highest  dramatic  ntuations  that  can 
be  brought  on  the  stage;  but  unhappily  it  is 
not  a  thing  whose  real  meaning  can  be  caught 
by  everybody ;  while  in  the  poems  of '  Traviata,* 
'Kigoletto,'  *l>ovatore^'  etc.,  even  the  most  un- 
learned men  will  have  no  trouble  in  bringing 
home  to  themselves  the  feelings  of  the  dramatis 
personsB. 

Three  different  styles  have  been  distinguished 
in  Verdi's  operas — the  first  firom  'Oberto  Conte 
di  S.  Bonifacio'  to  'Luisa  Miller';  the  second 
from  'Luisa  Miller*  to  'Don  Carlos*;  while  the 
third  comprises  only  *Don  Carlos*  and  *Aida.* 

tSee  too  the  able  remarks  in  vol.  iii.  p.  301  of  this 
Mctionaty.]  We  £ul  to  recognise  these  three 
different  styles.  No  doubt  there,  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  'Attila,*  'Emani,*  *Rigoletto,'  and 
'  Aida  * :  but  we  submit  that  the  difference  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  age  and  development  of  the 
composer's  mind,  and  not  to  a  radiciEil  change  in 
his  way  of  rendering  the  subject  musically,  or  to 
a  different  conception  of  the  musical  drama.  The 
more  refined  expression  of  *  Aida*  compared  to 
'  II  Trovatore,*  and  of  '  JX  Trovatore '  compared 
to  *  Nabucco '  or  '  I  Lombard!,*  answen  to  the 


refinement  of  musical  feeling  which  audiences 
gradually  underwent  during  the  forty  years  of  the 
artistic  career  of  the  great  composer ;  he  spoke 
a  higher  language,  because  that  hi^er  language 
tiad  become  int^ligible  to  the  public ;  but  what 
he  said  the  first  day  is  what  he  always  said,  and 
what  he  will  say  again,  if  he  should  ever  break  his 
long  silence.  Amongst  living  composen  Verdi  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  univeraally  popular :  what 
posterity  wiQ  think  of  this  judgment  passed  by 
Verdi's  contemporaries  we  do  not  know,  but 
certainly  he  will  always  rank  among  the  greatest 
composers  of  operatic  music  of  all  ages  and 
amongst  all  nations,  because  seldom,  if  ever,  is  to 
be  found  such  truth  and  power  of  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  a  clearer  or  simpler  way. 

We  subjoin  a  complete  catalogue  of  Signer 
Verdi's  works. 

OPBBAS. 


Oberto  Conte  dl  B.  Bonllkelo,  Not. 

IT.uat.    Milan. 
Un  gtorao  dl  Bcgno.  i  Sop.  6^  1M0. 

Milan. 
Kabuoodonofor,    March  9.  IMS. 

Milan. 
I  Lombardl.  Feb.  II.  IMS.  Mlten. 
Xrnanl.  Mar.  9l  1844.    Venice. 
I  dne  Foaoarl.  Nor.  S.  1844.  Borne. 
Gtoraniia  d'  Areo,  Feb.  Ifi.  1840. 

Milan. 
Alzln.Aiig.U.1846.   Raplei. 
Attlla.  Mar.  17. 1846.   Veolee. 
Maebeth.  Mar.  IS.  1847.   Florence. 

I  Maaadleri.  JnXj  asj847.  London. 
Jenualem.1  Not.  98, 1847.    Facts. 

II  Oonaro.  Oct.  9B.  1848.   Trieiie 
La  battaclla  dl  Legnano,  Jan.  Iff. 

1840.    Borne. 
LolM  Mnier,  Dee.  a  18ISL  Naplea. 


StlMJlo.NoT.16.18aO.    Trlette. 
Blgoletto.  Mar.ll,18n.    Venice. 
II  Troratore,  Jan.  19, 189S.  Borne. 
La  Travlau.  Mar.  6. 18S3.  Venice. 
Lei  V#pree  Sldllennet,  June  13i, 

18BB.    Farls. 
Simon  Boccanesnk  Ibr*  IX  1807. 

Venice. 
Aroldo.*  Aos.  16, 18B7.    RlmtnL 
Cn  ballo  In  Maichera.  Feb.  17, 

18S7.    Borne. 
La  fom  del  Dasttno.*  Not.  10, 

188S.   St.  Feterabnii. 
Macbeth  (reTliedj.  Apr.  H.  1866w 

Paris. 
Don  Carloa,  Mar.  11. 1887.   Paris. 
Alda.>  Dee.  94.  isn.   Cairo. 
S.  Boocanetra  (rcTiaed)  Apr.  1881. 

Mlbui. 


DBAWINO-BOOM  MUSIO. 
Bel  Bnmann.— Non  t'aocostarB  all'       Gnarda  ehe  blanca  lima,  iHth 


nma.   More  Xllia.  losunoo 

poeta.     In  aoUtarfa  stania. 

Nell'  orror  dl  notte  oienra. 

I^rdnta  ho  la  pace.   Deh  pie* 

tow. 
L*  etule,  a  song  for  bass. 
La  Bedttdone,  a  song  for  bass. 
Kottomo  a  tra  tooL     S.  T.  B. 


Santo  obbllcato. 
Album  dl  sel  Bomanae.  H  Trar 

monto.   La  ZIngara.   Ad  nna 

•tella.  Lo  spana  eamino.    II 

mislero.   BrIndUl. 
U  PoTeretto.   Bomansa. 
To  did  che  non  m'aaL    Btor- 

nello. 


Bnro  DBLLB  NAZIONI. 
Oomposed  on  the  occasion  of  the  London  BzhlMtkm.  and 
Ibimed  at  Her  Mijesty's  Theatre  on  Mar  Si  IML 


QUABTXTTO. 
For  tuo  Tlollns.  Tlola  and  Tloloncello ;  written  at  Naples,  and  par- 
fonned  In  the  author's  own  drawing-room  en  April  1, 1873. 

SACBXD  MUSIC. 


da  Befuiem.    Psrformed 
In  S.  Marie's  church  In  Milan. 
Ma7  92.1874. 
Pater  Noster,  for  9  soprani,  con-^ 
tralto,  tenor,  and  bass. 


Atc  Maria,  soprano  and  strings. 
Both  performed  for  the  Srst 
time  at  La  Soala  of  Milan,  on 
April  18, 1880. 


Verdi  wrote  a  great  many  compositions  be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen,  that 
is,  before  coming  to  Milan.  Amongst  them  are 
Marches  for  bn[ss  band,  short  Symphonies,  six 
Concertos  and  Variations  for  pianoforte,  which  he 
used  to  play  himself:  many  Serenate,  Gantate, 
Arie,  and  a  great  many  Duetti,  Terzetti,  and 
Church  compositions ;  amongst  tiiem  a  '  Stabat 
Mater.'     During  the  three  years  he  remained 

1  This  opera  was  perfbnned  In  some  theatres  nnder  the  title  of 
*Ilflnto8tanlslao.' 

>  This  opera  Is  a  re  arrangement  of '  I  LombaidL' 

>  This  ta  an  adaputlon  of  the  music  of  *  StlfeiUo '  to  a  new  poem. 

4  Beproduced.  with  alterations  and  additions,  at  LaScala  of  Milan 
Vsb.  90. 188B. 

*  The  first  perfwmanee  In  BuropewasonFeb,8,unLatI*8ca]A 
ofMilan. 


VERDI. 


VERNON. 
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at  Milan  he  wrote  amongst  other  things  two 
Symphonies  which  were  performed  there,  and 
a  CSantata.  Upon  his  return  to  Busseto,  he 
wrote  a  'Messa  and  a  'Vespro/  three  Tantum 
Ergos,  and  other  sacred  compositions,  as  well  as 
choruses  to  Alessandro  Manzoni's  tragedies,  and 
'II  dnque  Maggio/  Everything  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  symphonies  Uiat  are  still  per- 
formed at  Busseto,  ana  the  mnsic  to  Manzoni's 
poems,  which  is  now  in  the  writer's  posses- 
sion. [G.M.] 

VEREENIGING  VOOR  NOORD-NEDER- 
LANDS  MUZIEKGESCHIEDENIS  (Asso- 
ciation for  the  History  of  Dutch  Music)  is  the 
literary  branch  of  the  national  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  (Maatschappij  tot  be- 
vordering  der  Toonkunst).  It  was  separated  in 
1868-9  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing materials  for  the  musical  history  of  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  especially  during  the  period  ex- 
tending from  Obrecht  (i4|;o)  to  Sweelinok  (1631 ). 
Its  publications  are  as  fdilow : — 

e.  XVitPnlmabj8irwllndc(eiL 
K.  Xiiner).  with  L1«b  by  F. 
H.  L.  TlfldenuB  CWn). 


1.  Siraelinek't  Begliia  Coell  (ed. 
H.  A.  VkrtU.  18W). 

a  Old  Dutch  Soogs.  from  the  Into* 
book  of  AdrUtniu  Valerlui 
(ed.  A.  n.  Lomen,  1871). 


a  Organ  compoeitionfl,  bgr  8wee-{  a  Selectfcmc     from     Johaanee 

Weiui!iig*8 'Ln  SenteatlM* 
(ed.  B.  Xitner,  U78). 
a  Mut '  Fortant  DeeperaU,*  by 
Jaoob  Obrecht  (ed.  B.Xitiier. 
1860). 
10.  Old  Dntch  Daoees  anmiited 
for  pbuko  (4  hands),  by  J.  0. 
ILTanBlenudUkaMBX 


7.  Chaneon  by  Sweellnck  (ed.  B. 
Xitner,  UTT). 


llnck  and  Scheldt  (ed.  B. 

Xitner,  1871). 
4.  TwalTe  Cleaselledfei.  longi  of 

the  OiMifcc  daring  the  Span- 

Iih  opprewloa  (ed.  A.  D. 

Lonan.  UTS), 
a  Throe  madrigal!  by  Sehn^t, 

and  two  chansons  by  Swee' 

llnck  (ed.  B.  Xitner,  187S). 

The  Yereeniging  has  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  '  Musique  et  Musidens  an  XVII*  Si^le. 
Correspondance  etCEuvre  musicales  de  Gonstantin 
Huygens  publi^es  par  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet  et 
J.  P.  N.  Land'  (i88a).  Besides  these  works, 
three  volumes  of  transaotiona  have  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  *  Bouwsteenen '  (issued  for 
memben  only,  1869-73,  i87a-4,^and  1874-81). 
To  each  is  prefixed  a  short  'chronicle'  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association.  The  contents 
are  principally  (t)  materials  for  a  dictionary 
of  Dutch  musicians,  most  valuable  for  local 
statistics  and  bibliography,  (a)  catalogues  of 
little-known  musical  ooUections,  (3)  particulars 
respecting  the  organs,  carillons,  etc.  of  Holland, 
(4)  miscellaneous  contributions  to  the  antiquities 
of  Dntch  music  The  '  Bouwsteenen '  are  now 
superseded  by  a  regular  journal  ('  Tijdschrift  *), 
of  which  two  numbers  have  appeared  (i88a, 
1883).  The  secretary  is  Dr.  H.  0.  Rogge,  uni- 
versity librarian  at  Ajnsterdam.  [R.L.P.] 

VERHUI^T,  JOHANNS8  JOSEFHUB  Hkbhan, 
was  bom  March  19,  1816,  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  stadenis  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music  there,  where  he  learned  violin 
and  theonr.  He  afterwards  played  in  the  or- 
diestra  of  the  French  Opera  under  Charles 
•ffTuwm,  and  wrote  manypieoes,  amongst  others 
an  Overture  in  B  minor  which  was  published  by 
the  Society  tot  Bevordering  der  Toonkunst.  An 
allowance  from  the  King  enabled  him  to  go  first 
to  Cologne,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph  Klein, 
and  then  to  Leipzig,  whure  he  arrived  Jan.  la. 


1838,  and  was  well  received  by  Mendelssohn; 
and  sooD  after  made  Director  of  the  important 
'  Euterpe '  Concerts.  There  and  in  Germany  he 
remained  till  1843,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Hague  and  was  at  once  decorated  by  the  King 
with  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  made  Director  of 
the  Music  at  Court.  Since  then  he  has  resided 
at  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague,  and  at  Amster- 
dam, where  for  many  years  he  has  conducted 
the  Felix  Mentis  Society,  and  the  Cedlia 
Concerts,  as  well  as  the  Diligentia  Society  at 
the  Hague.  As  a  conductor  he  is  very  famous  in 
his  own  country.  His  compositions  comprise 
symphonies^  overtures,  quartets,  much  church 
music  (amongst  other  pieces  a  Requiem  for  men's 
voices  is  mudi  spoken  of),  songs  and  part-songs, 
to  Dutch  words.  Verhulst's  music  is  little  known 
out  of  his  own  country.  In  England  the  writer 
only  remonbers  to  have  heard  one  piece,  an 
intermezzo  for  orc^hestra  called  'Grass  aus  der 
Feme,'  performed  occasionally  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Verhulst's  friendship  with  Schumann 
was  one  of  the  great  events  of  his  life.  How 
close  and  afiectionate  it  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  many  letters  given  in  Jansen's  '  Die 
Davidsbtbidler,*  and  esp^ially  the  following  note 
written  at  the  end  of  one  of  Schumann's  visits  to 
Holland : 

Bear  Yerhnlst,— Good-l^e.  It  delighted  me  to  find 
you  in  your  old  snirlta.  Unfortun»tehr  you  cannot  w»jf 
the  lame  of  me.  Perhapi  my  good  genini  may  yet  bring 
me  back  to  my  fonner  condition.  It  delighted  me  too  to 
find  that  you  naye  got  to  dear  a  wife :  in  that  matter  we 
are  both  equally  fortunate.  Give  her  a  nice  meesMe 
from  me,  and  take  a  hearty  greeting  and  embrace  for 
yourself  from  your  old  BOBBRT  SOH. 

Seheveningen,  Sept.  8, 1852. 

Schumann's  '  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  * 
(op.  5a)  is  dedicated  to  Verhulst,  who  possesses 
the  autograph,  with  the  following  inscription.* 

J.  J.  Yerhnlst 

llbergiebt  die  Partitur  dee  alten  Opos 

mit  alten  Sympathien. 

Botteidam  d.  18  I>eo.  1863L  B.  Schnmaim. 

LG.] 

VERLORENE  PARADIES,  DAS  (Paradise 
Lost).  Russian  sacred  opera  in  3  i)arts ;  words 
from  Milton,  music  by  Rubinstein  (op.  54).  Pro- 
duced  at  St.  Petersburg  Dec.  17, 1876.  [G.] 

VERNON,  JoBBPH,  originsJly  appeared  at 
Drury  Lane  as  a  soprano  singer  in  1 751.  On 
Feb.  33  he  sang  in  'Alfred*  (music  by  Ame 
and  others),  and  on  Nov.  19  performed  tiie  part 
of  Thyrsis  in  Dr.  Boyce's  *  £Qiepherd*s  Lottery.* 
In  1754  he  became  a  tenor  singer.  In  the  earl  v 
part  of  1 755  he  married,  at  ihe  Savoy  Chapel, 
Miss  Poitier,  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  There 
was  some  irregularity  in  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  which  infringed  the  law  for  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  marriages,  and  Wilkin- 
son, the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  Grierson,  his 
curate,  the  actual  celebrant,  were  tried,  convicted 
and  transported.  Vernon  had  been  compelled  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  Grierson  upon  his 
trial,  and  the  public,  unjustly  suspecting  him 
of  having  instigated  the  prosecution,  refused  to 
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•UciF  him  to  appear  apon  the  stage.  His  en- 
forced retirement  lasted  until  the  end  of  1756, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  became 
an  established  favourite.  He  had  an  indifferent 
voice,  but  sang  with  such  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  as  to  render  his  organic  defect  almost 
imperceptible.  He  was  moreover  an  admirable 
actor,  and  was  constantly  allotted  parts  in  which 
no  singing  was  required.  This  rare  union  of  the 
qualities  of  singer  and  actor  peculiarly  fitted  him 
for  such  parts  as  the  Clown  in 'Twelfth  Night,* 
and  Autolycus  in  'The  Winter's  TaXe,'  in  both 
of  which  he  excelled.  He  was  the  original 
Oymon  in  Michael  Ame*s  opera  of  that  name, 
lanley  composed  for  him  the  well-known  song 
in  'The  School  for  ScandaL*  He  was  for  mauy 
years  a  &vourite  singer  at  Vauxhall.  He  com- 
posed, and  about  176a  published  in  a  volume, 
'The  New  Songs  in  the  Pantomime  of  The 
Witches ;  the  celebrated  Epilogue  in  the  Comedy 
of  Twelfth  Night ;  a  Song  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona ;  and  two  favourite  Ballads  sung 
by  Mr.  Vernon  at  Vauxhall.'  He  died  at  South 
Lambeth,  March  19,  178a.  [W.H.H.] 

V&RON,  Louis  D^ibIS,  bom  in  Paris,  April 
5, 1798,  died  there  Sept.  a  7,  1867;  the  son  of 
a  stationer,  studied  medicine  on  leaving  school, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  i8a3.  He  had  been 
intimate  with  the  chemist  Regnauld,  and  on  his 
death  bought  the  patent  of  his  'FAte  Regnauld,' 
and  made  a  fortune.  Li  i8a8  he  gave  up  doctor- 
ing, and  took  to  writing  for  the  press.  In  1839 
he  founded  the  '  Revue  de  Paris,*  and  became 
a  personage  of  importance.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever,  he  gave  up  journalism,  and  became  (March 
3, 1 831)  director  of  the  Op^ra  for  five  years,  with 
a  subsidy  of  810,000  francs  for  the  first  year, 
760,000  francs  for  the  second,  and  710,000  francs 
(respectively  £33,500,  £30,500,  and  £28,500)  for 
the  last  three.  Thus  at  his  ease  in  money  matters, 
with  an  excellent  body  of  artists,  and  an  able 
coadjutor  in  Edmond  Duponchel  (bom  1795, 
died  1868),  who  looked  afber  the  mise-en-sdne, 
his  usual  luck  did  not  fail  him,  for  the  first 
work  he  produced  was  'Robert  le  Diable* 
(Nov.  ai,  1831).  The  success  of  Meyerbeer's 
first  masterpiece  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not 
so  well-known  that  the  manager  of  the  Op^ra 
exacted  from  the  composer  a  large  sum  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expenses  of  mounting  the  opera. 
With  much  enei^  and  tact,  Vdron  at  once  set 
to  work  to  vary  and  renew  the  repertoire,  as 
the  following  list  of  the  works  produced  for  the 
first  time  under  his  administration  will  show  :— 
In  183a  '  La  Sylphide,'  with  Taglioni ;  the  op^ra- 
ballet  'La  Tentation,'  with  a  very  original 
march-past  of  demons  ;  Auber*s  opera  '  Le  Ser- 
ment,*  of  which  all  that  remains  is  the  lively 
overture,  and  a  coquettish  air  sung  to  perfec- 
tion by  Mme.  Damoreau;  and  'Nathalie,*  a 
ballet  for  Taglioni.  In  1833  '  Gustavo  III/  with 
its  masked  ball;  Cherubini's  last  opera  'Ali 
Baba ' ;  and  '  La  R^volte  au  Sdrail,'  a  smart  and 
witty  ballet.  In  1834 '  ^^^  Juan';  and  *  La  Tem- 
p^te,'  in  which  Fanny  Elsaler  made  hxt  dSbut, 
And  finally,  Feb.  33,  1835,  'La  Juive,*  with 


Falcon,  Nourrit  and  Levasseup— his  greatest 
success  after  'Robert^*  and  a  greater  aid  to 
his  reputation  than  any  other  work.  Content 
with  his  enormous  gains,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
losing  them,  Dr.  V^n  relinquished  hu  lioence 
to  Duponchel,  and  took  to  politics.  Failing 
to  secure  his  election  as  a  Deputy  in  1838 
he  returned  to  journalism,  and  became  in  turn 
manager,  editor,  and  sole  proprietor  (1844) 
of  the  '  Constitotionnel.*  This  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  dilate  on  the  important  part  played 
by  this  paper  till  Dr.  V^ron  gave  it  up  in  i86a, 
but  it  admirably  served  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
prietor, who  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corps  L^gislatif.  While  attending  the  Chamber 
he  found  time  to  write  his  own  life  under  the 
title  of  'M^moires  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris* 
(Paris  1854,  6  vols.  8vo.),  wUch  obtained  a 
Buccia  de  curiotiU,  and  encouraged  its  author  to 
further  works,  'Cinq  cent  mille  francs  de  rente' 
(1855, '  ^o^*  8vo.)  a  novel  of  manners;  a  sequel 
to  the  *M^m(nres'  (1856);  a  political  treatise, 
'  Quatre  ans  de  r^gne.  Oh  allons-nous  !*  (1857) ; 
and,  finally,  one  coming  more  within  the  scope 
of  this  Dictionary,  '  Les  Th^tres  de  Paris,  from 
1806  to  i860'  (i860,  8vo.).  These  books  are 
all  foigotten,  but  *  Mimi  V^ron  *  (his  nickname 
at  the  Op^ra  balls),  the  man  of  business 
and  purveyor  of  pleasures  under  Louis  Philippe, 
was  a  characteristic  personage  in  his  day,  and  a 
typical  *  Bourgeois  de  Paris,'  both  in  his  industry 
and  his  vanity.  [G.C.] 

VERSCHIEBUNG  (Ger.  Uterally  shoving 
(uide).  The  mechanism  acted  upon  by  the  left 
pedal  of  the  pianoforte,  by  means  of  which  the 
hammers  are  shifted  slightly  to  the  right,  so  as 
to  strike  one  or  two  strings  instead  of  three,  thus 
producing  a  weaker  tone  of  a  peculiarly  delicate 
quality.  The  word  is  employed  in  pianoforte 
music  to  indicate  the  use  of  this  pedal ;  thus  the 
directions  mit'Vertt^iebung,  ohne  Venehithungt 
are  synonymous  with  the  Italian  aid  una  corda, 
a  tre  corde.  [See  Pedals  ;  Sordini  ;  XT.  C]  A 
charming  effect  is  obtained  by  Schumann  in  the 
slow  movement  of  his  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  in  D  minor,  op.  lai,  where  he  makes  the 
piano  play  mit  Verschidtung,  accompanied  by  the 
violin  am  SUg,  that  is,  dose  to  the  bridge,  thus 
producing  a  veiled  quality  of  sound  which  suits 
admirably  with  the  refined  tone  of  the  piano- 
forte. [F.T.I 

VERSCHWORENEN,  DIE  (t.e.  The  Con- 
spirators) — m  one-act  play,  with  dialogue,  adapted 
by  Castelli  from  the  French,  and  composed  by 
Schubert.  The  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  has  the 
date  April  1 8  a  3  at  the  end.  The  title  was  changed 
by  the  licensers  to  the  less  suggestive  one  of  'Der 
hausliche  Ejieg'  (».e.  The  Domestic  Struggle), 
but  the  piece  was  not  adopted  by  the  management, 
and  remained  unperformed  till  March  i,  1861, 
when  Herbeck  produced  it  at  a  Musikverein 
concert.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  at 
Frankfort  Aug.  39, 186 1 ;  in  Paris,  as  *  La  Croisade 
des  Dames,*  Feb.  3,  1868;  at  a  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  ('The  Conspirators  *)  Mar.  2,  7a.     [G.} 
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VERSE.  A  tenn  used  in  church  murio  to 
signify  that  an  anthem  or  tervice  contains  por* 
tions  for  voices  toli — duets,  trios,  etc.  The  origin 
of  the  term  is  obscure ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
arose  from  a  cnlloqaial  expression  that  certain 
services  or  anthems  contained  vert>es  (i.e.  por- 
tions of  canticles  or  of  Scriptui-e)  to  be  sung 
by  soloists.  A  verse-service  or  verse-anthem 
sometimes  includes  portions  set  for  a  voice  solo. 
When  one  voice  maintains  the  chief  part  of  an 
anthem  it  is  described  as  a  *  Solo-anthem':  but 
the  expression  solo-service  is  rarely  used.  Some 
writers  only  employ  the  term  verse-anthem  when 
an  anthem  commences  with  voices  soli.  An 
anthem  which  oommences  with  a  chorus  fol- 
lowed by  parts  for  soli  voices  is  termed '  foil  with 
▼erse.*  [J.S.] 

VERSICLE  (Lat.  Versieulum).  A  short  sen- 
tence,  in  the  Offices  of  the  Church,  followed  by 
an  appropriate  Response;  as — *V,  Domine,  in 
adjutorium  meum  intende.  R,  Domine,  ad  ad- 
juvandum  me  festina.'  '  F.  O  God,  make  speed 
to  save  us.     B.  O  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  us.' 

The  Versicles— or,  rather,  the  Responses  which 
follow  them — from  the  Office  of  Vespers,  and 
other  Roman  Catholio  Services,  have  been  har- 
monised by  Vittoria,  G.  B.  Rossi,  and  other 
Composers :  but  none  of  them  will  bear  any  com- 
parison with  the  matchless  English  Responses, 
in  all  probability  set  originally  to  the  old  Latin 
words,  by  our  own  Tafiis,  whose  solemn  har- 
monies have  never  been  approached,  in  this  par- 
ticular form  of  music.  Some  very  fine  Responses 
hy  Byrd,  and  other  English  Composers,  will  be 
found,  in  company  with  old  versions  of  those  of 
Tallis,  in  Jebb's  Choral  Responses.        [W.S.R.] 

VERT-VERT.  Comic  opera  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Meilhao  and  Nuitter,  music  by  Offenbach.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op^raComique,  March  10, 1869.  [G.] 

VERVE,  a  French  word  adopted  as  the  equi- 
valent of  spirit  or  inspiration  in  performance.  [G.] 

VESPERALE— TheVesperaU  That  portion 
of  the  Antiphonnrium  Romanum  which  contains 
the  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  sung  at  Vespers.  It 
contains  the  words  and  music  of  all  the  Psalms, 
Canticles,  Antiphons,  Hymns,  and  Versicles,  used 
throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year ;  the  music 
being  printed  in  the  old  Gregorian  Notation. 
The  most  correct  Vesperals  now  in  print  are 
those  published  at  Mechlin  in  1870,  and  at 
Ratisbon  in  1875 ;  the  latter  formally  author- 
ised by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.         [W.S.R.] 

VESPERS  (Lat.  QfiHum  Vesperarum,  Ves- 
perm,  Oratio  vetpertina.  Ad  Vesperas),  The 
last  but  one,  and  most  important,  of  the  *  Hons 
Diume,*  or  '  Day  hours,'  in  the  Antiphonarium. 

The  Office  begins  with  the  Versicle  and 
Response,  *Deus  in  adjutorium/  followed  by 
five  Psalms.  On  Sundays,  these  are  usually 
Pss.  cix,  ox,  cxi,  oxii,  and  cxiii  (oorresponding 
to  Pss.  cz-cxiv  in  the  English  Prayer-Book  ver- 
•ion);  on  other  days,  they  varv.  Each  Psalm 
is  sung  with  a  proper  Antipnon,  which,  on 
certain  Festivals,  is  donbled — t.  e,  sung  entire, 
both  before  and  after  the  Psalms.  (Hi  Ferial 
TOL.  IV,  PT.  5. 
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days,  the  first  two  or  three  words  only  of  the 
Antiphon  are  sung  before  the  Psalm,  and  the 
entire  Antiphon  after  it.  The  Psalms  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Capitulmn ;  and  this  by  a  Hymn, 
which  varies  according  to  the  Festival  or  the 
day  of  the  week.  After  this,  'Magnificat*  is 
sung  with  a  special  Antiphon.  Then  follows  the 
Prayer  (or  Collect)  for  the  day ;  succeeded  by  the 
proper  Commemorations.  Should  Complinefollow, 
the  Office  of  Vespers  ends  here.  If  not,  the  Com- 
memorations are  followed  by  one  of  the  'Antiphons 
of  Our  Lady,'  with  which  the  Office  concludes. 

The  music  sung  at  Vespers  is  more  solemn 
and  elaborate  than  that  used  at  any  of  the  other 
Hours.  The  proper  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  are 
found  in  the  Vesperal.  [See  Vsspbbalb.]  The 
Melodies  of  the  Antiphons  are  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. The  Psalms  are  sung  to  their  proper 
Gregorian  Tones;  for  the  most  part,  either 
entirely  in  Unison,  or  in  alternate  verses  of 
Unison  and  Faux  Bourdon.  Many  Faux  Bour- 
dons, by  the  great  Composers,  are  still  extant. 
Prodce  has  included  some  by  B.  Nanini,  F.  Anerio, 
and  others,  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  'Musica  Divina'; 
and  a  copy  of  a  MS.  collection,  entitled  *  Studij 
di  Palestrina,'  will  be  found  among  the  Bumey 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Proske  has  also 
printed  a  very  fine  setting  of  the  opening  Vei^ 
side  and  Response,  by  Vittoria;  and  Ambros 
another,  by  G.  B.  Rossi,  first  printed  in  161 8. 

Polyphonic  Magnificnts  are  necessarily  very 
elaborate;  for  during  the  Canticle  the  High 
Altar  is  incensed,  and  sometimes  the  Altar  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  also — a  ceremony  which  often 
occupies  a  considerable  time.   [See  Magnificat.] 

The  Hymns  for  the  various  Seasons  have  also 
been  frequently  set,  in  very  elaborate  form,  by 
the  Polyphonic  Composers ;  Palestiina's '  Hymni 
totius  anni'  is  a  complete  collection,  of  unap- 
proachable beauty.  Some  fine  isolated  specimens 
will  also  be  found  among  the  works  of  Tallis^ 
Byrd,  and  other  Composers  of  the  English  School ; 
and  Proske  has  published  many  interesting  ex- 
amples, collected  from  various  sources.  The  four 
'Antiphons  of  Our  Lady* — Alma  Bedemptoris, 
Ave  Aegina,  Regina  Cali,  and  Salve  Begina — 
have  been  treated  by  many  good  writers,  includ- 
ing Palestrina,  Anerio,  and  O.  Lasso,  in  the  form 
of  highly  dev^oped  Motets. 

With  BO  large  a  riperioire  of  Compositions  of 
the  highest  order,  the  Office  of  Vespers  may  be 
made  a  very  impressive  one ;  and,  indeed,  with 
little  more  than  Plain-Chaunt,  treated  in  Unison, 
and  venr  simple  Faux-Bourdon,  it  is  sung  at 
Notre  Dnme  de  Paris,  S.  Sulpice^  and  other 
large  French  churches,  with  a  solemnity  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  [W.S.R.] 

VESPRI  SICILIANI.    [See  VSpbeb  Sici- 

LIENNES,  LES,  p.  3385.] 

VESTALE,  LA«  Lyric  tragedy  in  3  acts ; 
words  by  Jouy,  music  by  Spontini  Produced  at 
the  Grand  Op^  Paris,  Dea  16.  1807.         [G.] 

VESTRIS,    LuoiA  Elizabeth,  >   or    Eliza 

LuoT,'  bom  either  Jan.  5  or  March  a,  1797,  in 
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LoodoD,  dbngiiter  of  Qftetano  Bartoloni,  artiat* 
and  gnuLd-daughter  of  JEVanoaeoo  BartoloBi, 
the  Mlebrated  engraw.  On  Jan.  a8,  1813, 
aha  manriad  Azmand  Yaatria,  daooar  and  ballet- 
maater  »(  the  King^s  Theatre,  and  grand- 
aon  of  the  oelebrated  Veatria.  [See  BIllr, 
i.  p.  133.]  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his 
benefit  »t  that  theatre  (July  ao,  1815)  that 
hiB  wife,  having  raoeiTed  instniotion  in  singing 
from  Corn,  made  her  lint  appearance  in  pablic  as 
Proserpine  in  Winter's  ' II  Batto  di  Proserpina.* 
Her  sQooess  that  season  was  great,  in  spite  of  her 
then  limited  ideas  of  acting  and  want  of  vocal 
cultivation.  She  re-appeared  in  1816  in  Win- 
ter's'Proserpina*  and  'Zaire,'  Martini's  *Cosa 
JEUra,*  and  Mozart's  'Coal  fan  Tutte'  and 
'Noace'  (Saaanna),  but  with  less  suocess,  her 
faults  becoming  more  manifest  with  familiarity. 
In  the  winter  die  appeared  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
Paris,  and  at  varioua  theatres  there,  including 
the  Franks,  where  she  played  Gamllle  in  '  Lea 
Horaces,'  with  Talma  as  Horace.  About  this 
time  Vestris  deserted  her.  (He  died  in  1835.) 
On  Feb.  19,  i8ao,  she  made  her  dAid  at  Droiy 
Lane  as  Lilla  in  'The  Siege  of  Belgzade'; 
made  ao  immediate  aucoess  in  that  and  in 
Adela  ('The  Haunted  Tower'),  Artazerzes. 
Maoheath,  and  'Giovanni  in  London,'  and 
remained  £ar  many  years  a  favourite  at  the 
patent  theatres,  not  only  in  opera,  but  in 
musical  farces  and  comedies.  In  certain  of  these 
she  introduced  well-known  songs— 'Cherry  ripe,* 
'I've  been  'roaming,'  'Meet  me  by  moonlight 
alone,'  and  others,  which  gained  ^eir  popularity 
at  the  outset  through  her  very  popular  ballad 
singing.  On  April  la,  i8a6,  she  played  Fatima 
OB  the  production  of  'Oberon.'  WiUi  her  sub- 
sequent career  as  manager  of  the  Olympic, 
Govont  Garden,  and  Lyceum,  we  cannot  deal, 
aave  to  mention  that  during  her  tenancy  of  Oovent 
Garden,  in  conjunction  wiUi  Charles  Mathews  the 
younger  (whom  she  married  July  18, 1858),  opera 
was  occnsionally  performed,  via.  '  Artaxerxes,' 
'Comus,'  etc.,  English  versions  of 'Norma,'  'Elena 
di  Feltre*  (Mereadante),  and  'Figaro,'  with  Miss 
Kemble,  Miss  Bainforth,  etc.,  and  with  Bene- 
dict as  ocDdnetor.  In  Figaro  ahe  played  Cheru- 
bino,  but  resigned  *Voi  che  sapete'  to  Miss 
Kemble.    She  died  at  Fnlham  Aug.  8, 1856. 

'As  a  giri  she  was  extremely  bewitching,  if 
not  faultlessly  beantifol-— endowed  with  one  of 
the  most  musical,  eaay,  rich  contralto  voices  ever 
bestowed  on  singers,  and  retaining  Its  charm  to 
the  last — foil  of  taste  and  &noy  for  all  that  was 
luxurious,  bat  either  not  wUling,  or  not  able  to 
learn,  beyond  a  certain  depth.*  (Atheneum, 
Aug.  17,  1856.)  At  the  Italian  Oper%  says 
Chorley  (Musical  Hecollections),  'if  ahe  had 
possessed  musical  patience  and  energy,  she 
might  hftve  queened  it^  because  she  possessed 
(half  Italian  by  birth)  one  of  the  most 
lascions  of  low  voioes,  great  personal  beauty, 
an  almost  faultless  figure,  which  she  adorned 
with  consummate  art,  and  no  oommon  stage 
address.     But  a  less  arduous  career  pleased 
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her  better ;  so  she  could  not— or  pezhi^  would 
not — ^remain  on  the  Italian  stage.'  [A.C.] 

VED  VE  DU  MALABAR,  LA.  A  French 
novel,  by  Lemi^.  from  whidi  Spohr  took  the 
plot  of  his  *  Jessonda.' '  It  has  been  buriesqued 
in  '  Le  Yeof  du  Malabar*  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
set,  music  by  Doche  (Opera  Comique,  May  37, 
1846)  ;  and  under  its  own  title  by  I>eiaoour  and 
Oremieux,  music  by  Herv^  (Variety  April  26, 
1873).  [G.] 

VIADANA,  LuDOVioo,  was  bom  at  Lodi 
about  1565.    Of  his  education  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  adopted  the  monasitio  profession. 
In  or  before  1597  he  was  in  Kome,  to  which  city 
his  musical  style  is  properly  affiliated.    He  was 
chapelmaster  in  the  cathednJ  of  Fano  in  Urbino^ 
and  at  (^noordia  in  the  states  of  Venice ;   but 
the  order  of  his  preferments  is  doubtfuL    All 
that  is  certain  is  that  he  occupied  the  same  office 
ultimately  at  Mantua,  where  he  is  known  to 
have  been  living  as  late  as  1644.    ^^  composed 
and  published  a  number  of  volumes  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  psalm^  canticles,  and  masses:  but 
the  work  upon  which  his  historical  significance 
rests  is  a  collection  of  'Cento  concerti  ecdesi- 
astici  a  I,  a  a,  a  .^,  e  a  4,  voci,  con  il  basso 
continue  per  sonar  nell'  oigano.  Nova  invenzione 
comoda  per  ogni  sorte  di  cantori  e  per  gli  orga- 
nisti,*  Venice  1603  (or,  in  some  copies,  i6oa)  in 
five  volumes.    In  consequence  of  this  publica- 
tion Viadana  has  been  commonly  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  (unfigured)  baito  continno  to 
accompany  the  voice  on  an  instrument — a  judg- 
ment expressed,  but^  as  'Ambros  think%  un- 
fairly, in  the  remark  of  a  contemporary,  Preto- 
rius.    As  a  matter  of  fkct,  heuso  eontinuo  had 
been  employed  in  the  accompaniment  of  recita- 
tive some  years  earlier  by  Caocini  and  Peri  and 
others  before  them.    Viadana  however  was  the 
first  thus  to  accompany  solemn  chureh-composi- 
tions,  and  therefore  the  first  to  use  the  organ  for 
the  purpose.   He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  name 
basso  cen^tnuo.     Nor  hnd  any  one  previously 
tiiought  of  writing  pieces  for  a  solo  voice,  or  for 
two  or  three  voices,  ezpressly  with  the  object  of 
their  being  accompanied  by  a  thorough-bass.* 
The  way  thus  opened  by  Viadana  enabled  him  to 
employ  a  freer  and  lighter  style  than  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  Roman  school.    Building  up  his 
compositions  (in  his  '  Cento  concerti ')  from  the 
bass  instead  of  from  a  cantus  firmus,  he  succeeded 
in  creating  real  self-contained  melodies ;  and  if 
he  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  notion  of  bauo  contiuuo,  he  at  least  was 
led  by  it  to  a  not  far>off  view  of  the  modem 
principle  of  melodic,  as  opposed  to  contrapuntal, 
composition.  [IvJi.P.] 

VIAGGIO  A  REIMS,  IL,  O88IA  l'albiroo 
DIL  OIOLIO  d'oba..  Opera  in  one  act;  words  by 
Balocchi,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced,  with  a 
wonderful  cast,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien  at  Paris, 
June  19,  1835,  as  part  of  the  festivities  at  the 
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coronation  of  Churles  X.  The  muno  tv&B  after- 
wards adapted  to  the  new  libretto  of  *  Le  Comte 
Qry,'  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera^  Aug. 
ao,  i8a8.   [See  vol.  i  p.  383 ;  iii.  1 71  a.]      [G.] 

VIARD-LOTTIS.  Jbnnt.    [See  p.  343.] 

VIAEDOTGABCIA,  Michellb  Fsbdi- 
KANDB  Paulike,  a  great  lyric  actress  and  singer, 
younger  sister  of  Maria  Malibrau,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  £unous  Spanish  tenor  and  teacher,  Manuel 
del  Popolo  Garcia,  and  of  his  wife,  Joaquina 
Sitchez^  an  accomplished  actress.  She  was  bom 
in  Paris  July  18*  iSai,  and  received  her  names 
from  her  spousors,  Fenlinand  Paer,  the  composer, 
and  the  Princess  Pauline  Galitzin.  Genius  was 
Pauline  Garcia's  birthright,  and  she  grew  up 
from  her  cradle  in  an  atmosphere  of  art,  and 
among  stirring  scenes  of  adventure.  She  was 
only  three  years  old  when  her  father  took  his 
family  to  England,  where  his  daughter  Maria, 
thirteen  years  older  than  Pauline,  made  her  first 
I4)pearance  on  the  stage.  His  children  were 
with  him  during  the  journeys  and  adventures 
already  described,  and  Pauline  has  never  for- 
gotten her  father  being  made  to  sing  by  the 
brigands.    [See  Garcia,  vol.  i.  p.  581.] 

The  child  showed  extraordinary  intelligence, 
with  a  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning  and 
retaining  everything.  At  that  time  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  determine  where  her  special 
genius  lay.  Hers  was  that  innate  force  which 
can  be  applied  at  will  in  any  direction.  She 
learned  languages  a^  if  in  play.  Her  facility  for 
painting,  especially  portrait-painting,  was  equally 
great.  Her  earliest  pianoforte  lessons  were  given 
her  by  Marcos  Vega,  at  New  York,  when  she 
was  not  four  years  old.  At  eight,  after  her 
return  from  Mexico,  she  played  the  accompani- 
ments for  her  father  at  his  singing  lessons,  '  and 
I  think,'  she  wrote  afterwards,  'I  profited  by 
the  lessons  even  more  than  the  pupils  did.*  She 
thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Garcia*s  method, 
although  she  never  was  his  pupil  in  the  usual 
sense,  and  assures  us  that  her  mother  was  her 
'only  singing-master.'  Her  father  worked  her 
bard,  however,  as  he  did  every*  one.  In  his 
drawing-room  operettas,  composed  for  his  pupils, 
there  were  parts  for  her,  'containing,*  she  says, 
'  things  more  difficult  than  any  I  have  sung  since. 
I  still  preserve  them  as  precious  treasures.' 

The  piano  she  studied  for  many  years  with  Mey- 
senbeig,  and  afterwards  with  Liszt ;  counterpoint 
and  compositi<m  with  Reicha.  Her  industry 
was  ceaseless.  After  the  desith  of  her  fiither  and 
tfitter  she  lived  with  her  mother  at  Brussels, 
where,  in  1837,  '^^^  made  her  first  appearance  as 
a  singer,  nnder  the  auspices  of  De  Beriot.  She 
afterwards  sang  for  him  on  a  concert  tour,  and 
in  1838  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Renaissance  in 
Paris,  at  a  concert,  where  her  powers  of  execution 
weire  brilliantly  displayed  in  a  'Cadence  du 
IMable'  framed  on  the  'Trillo  del  Diavolo'  of 
Tartini.  On  May  9, 1839,  she  appeared  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  as  Ikisdemona  in  'Otello/ 
and  with  genuine  success,  which  increased  at 
each  performance.     A  certain  resemblance  to 
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her  rister  Malibran  in  voice  and  style  won  the 
favour  of  her  audience,  while  critics  were  not 
wanting  who  discerned  in  her,  even  at  that  early 
age,  an  originality  and  an  intellectual  force  aU 
her  own.  Her  powers  of  execution  were  astonish- 
ing, and  with  the  g^eneral  public  she  was  even 
more  suocea»ful,  at  that  time,  in  the  concert- 
room  than  on  the  stage.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  she  was  engaged  for  the  Th^Atre  Ly- 
riqne  by  the  impresario  M.  Louis  Viardot,  a 
distii^uished  writer  and  critic,  founder  of  the 
*  Revue  Ind^pendante.'  Here,  chiefly  in  the 
operas  of  Rossini,  she  shared  in  the  triumphs  of 
Grisi,  Persian!,  Rubini,  Tainburini,  ana  La- 
blache.  With  these  great  artists  she  held  her 
own,  and  thongh  in  many  ways  less  gifted  by 
nature  than  they,  her  talent  seemed  enhanced 
rather  than  dimmed  by  juxtaposition  with  theirs. 
Her  face  lacked  regularity  of  feature ;  her  voice, 
a  meKEo-Boprano,  but  so  extended  by  art  as  to 
compass  more  than  three  octaves,  from  the  bass 
G  to  F  in  alt»  was  neither  equal  nor  always 
beautiful  in  tone.  It  had  probably  been  over- 
worked in  youth:  although  expressive  it  was 
thin  and  sometimes  even  harsh,  but  she  could 
turn  her  very  deficiencies  to  account.  Her  first 
admirers  were  among  the  intellectual  and  the 
cultivated.  The  publio  took  longer  to  become 
accustomed  to  her  peculiarities,  but  always 
ended  by  giving  in  its  allegiance.  For  men  and 
women  of  letters,  artists,  etc.,  she  had  a  strong 
fascination.  Her  picturesque  weirdness  and 
statuesque  grace,  her  inventive  power  and  con* 
snmmate  mastery  over  all  the  resources  of  her 
art,  nay,  her  very  voice  and  face,  irregular,  but 
full  of  contrast  and  expression — all  these  appealed 
to  the  imagination,  and  formed  an  en»enU>le  irre- 
sistible in  its  piquancy  and  originality.  'The 
pale,  still, — one  might  at  the  first  glance  say 
lustreless  countenance, — the  suave  and  uncon- 
strained movements,  the  astonishing  freedom 
from  every  sort  of  affectation, — how  transfigured 
and  illumined  all  this  appears  when  she  is  car- 
ried away  by  her  genius  on  the  current  of  song  !* 
writes  Gteorge  Simd;  and  Lisst,  *In  all  that 
concemB  method  and  execution,  feeling  and  ex- 
pression, it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  name  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Malibran's  sister. 
In  hoTf  ffirtu<mty  serves  only  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing the  idea,  the  thoughti  the  character  of 
a  work  or  a  i^e.' 

In  1840  she  manried  M.  Viardot,  who  resigned 
the  Opera  management,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia^  and  England. 
At  Berlin,  after  her  performance  of  Rahel,  in 
'La  Juive,'  one  of  her  greatest  parts,  she  was 
serenaded  by  the  whole  orohestra.  Here  too 
she  astounded  both  connoisseurs  and  public  by 
volunteering  at  a  moment's  notice  to  sing  the 
part  of  IsabeUe  in  <  Robert  le  Diable'  for  Fraulein 
Tuciek,  in  addition  to  her  own  part  of  Alice«-a 
bold  attempt,  vindicated  by  its  brilliant  success. 

She  returned  to  Paris  in  1849  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Meyerbeer's  'Prophbte.'  She  nad 
been  speciaUy  .chosen  by  the  composer  for  Fid^ 
and  to  hat  help  and  snggestions  he  was  more 
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indebted  than  is  generally  known.  She  was 
indeed,  as  Moechele?  wrote,  *  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  opera,  which  owed  to  her  at  least  half  of  its 
great  suooess.'  She  played  Fidte  more  than  aoo 
times  in  all  the  chief  opera-houses  in  Europe, 
and  has  so  identified  henelf  with  the  part  that 
her  successors  can  do  no  more  than  copy  her. 

From  1848  to  1858  she  appeared  every  year 
in  London.  In  1859  M.  Carvalho,  director  of 
the  Thdfttre  Lyrique,  revived  the  *Orph^'  of 
Gluck,  which  had  not  been  heard  for  thirty 
years.  The  part  of  Orph^  restored  (by  Berlioz) 
from  a  high  tenor  to  the  contralto  for  which  it 
was  written,  was  taken  by  Mme.  Viardot,  who 
achieved  in  it  a  triumph  perhaps  unique.^  This 
revival  was  followed  io  1861  by  that  of  Gluok's 
'  Alceste*  at  the  Opdra.  The  music  of  this — as 
BerlioE  calls  it — 'wellnigh  inaccessible  part/  was 
less  suited  than  that  of  Orph^  to  Mme.  V iardot's 
voice,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  her 
achievements,  and  a  worthy  crown  to  a  repertoire 
which  had  included  Desdemona,  Cenerentola, 
Rosina»  Norma,  Arsaoe,  Camilla  ('Orasi'), 
Amina,  Romeo,  Lucia,  Maria  di  Rohan,  Ni- 
nette,  Leonora  ('Favorita*),  Azucena,  Donna 
Anna,  Zerlina,  Rahel,  Iphig^nie  (Gluck),  Alice, 
Isabelle,  Valentine,  Fid&,  and  Orph^e. 

In  1863  Mme.  Viardot  fixed  ner  abode  at 
Baden,  and  has  sung  no  more  at  the  Opera, 
though  she  has  appeared  at  concerts,  and  was 
heard  in  London  as  lately  as  1870.  She  has 
composed  a  great  deal,  and  several  operettas, 
the  books  of  which  were  written  for  her  by 
Turgenief,  were  represented  in  ber  little  private 
theatre  by  her  pupils  and  her  children.  One 
of  these,  tranalatcKi  into  Grerman  by  Richard 
Pohl,  as  'Der  letste  Zauberer,*  was  performed  in 
publfc  «t  Weimar,  Oarlsruhe,  and  Ri^-  In 
1871  she  was  obliged,  as  the  wife  of  a  French* 
man,  to  leave  Germany,  and  since  then  has  lived 
in  Paris.  She  has  devoted  much  time  to  teach-^ 
ing,  and  for  some  years  was  professor  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Among  her  pupils  may 
be  named  Miles.  DMr^  Artot,  Orgeni,  Mari« 
anne  Brandt,  and  Antoinette  Sterling.  Mme. 
Viardot  has  published  several  collections  of  ori- 
ginal songs,  and  vocal  transcriptions  of  some  of 
Chopin*s  Mazurkas,  made  &mou8  by  her  own 
singing  of  them  and  by  that  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her 
three  daughters  are  all  clever  musicians.  Her 
son,  Paul  Viardot,  a  pupil  of  L^nard,  bom  at 
Courtavcnt,  July  ao,  1857,  has  appeared  with 
success  in  London  and  elsewhere  as  a  violimst. 
MmcViardot  is  still  the  centre  of  a  distinguished 
oirole  of  friends,  by  whom  she  is  as  much 
beloved  for  her  virtues  as  admired  for  her  genius 
and  her  accomplishments.  Not  one  of  her  least 
distinctions  is  that  to  her  Schumann  dedicated 
his  beautiful  Liederkreis,  op.  24. 

We  cannot  close  this  briof  account  of  a  great 
mrtist  without  jtn  allusion  to  her  well-known 
collection  of  autographs,  which  among  other 
treasures  contains  the  original  score  of  'Don 
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Giovanni,'  a  cantata,  *  SchroUcke  dich,'  by  J.  S. 
Bach,  Mendelssohn's.  42nd  Psalm,  a  scherzo  by 
Beethoven,  etc.  [F.A.M.] 

VIBRATO,  an  Italian  term  (past  participle 
o^  or  verb  adjective  derived  from,  vibrare,  to 
vibrate),  denoting  an  effect,  something  akin  to 
Tbxmolo  (which  see),  yet  differing  essentially 
from  it,  used  in  musical  performance.  In  vocal 
music  its  mechanism  is  an  alternate  partial  ex* 
tincUon  and  re-inforcement  of  a  note,  producing 
almost  its  apparent  re-iteration.  In  music  for 
bowed  instruments  it  is  identical  with  the  vocal 
'  tremolo,'  consisting  of  a  rapid  change  of  pitch 
brought  about  by  a  quick  oscillation  of  the  hand 
while  the  finger  is  stopping  a  note,  and  produo* 
ing  a  trembling  sound  or  thrill.  It  is  strange 
that  vibrato  on  the  bowed  instrument  is  the 
tremolo  on  the  voice,  while  the  tremolo  in  in- 
strumental music  (the  rapid  reiteration  of  thd 
same  note  by  up  and  down  bow)  more  nearly 
resembles  the  vocal  vibrato.  It  is  sometimes 
heard  on  the  flute  and  comet.  When  the  vibrato 
is  really  an  emotional  thrill  it  can  be  highly 
effective,  as  also  the  tremolo  in  extreme  cases, 
but  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  degenerates 
into  a  mannerism,  its  effect  is  either  painful, 
ridiculous,  or  nauseous,  entirely  opposed  to  good 
taste  and  common  sense,  and  to  be  severely  re- 
prehended in  all  students  whether  of  vocal  or 
mstrumental  music.  Hard  and  fast  linos  in 
matters  of  expression  in  art  are  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  draw.  Cultivation  of  taste, 
observance  of  good  models,  and  especially  the 
true  and  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  human  feel- 
ings, must  be  the  guides  as  to  how  &r  these  two 
means  of  expression  are  to  be  used.       [H.C.D.] 

VICARS  CHORAL.  *  The  assistants  or  de- 
puties of  the  Canons  or  Prebendaries  of  (English) 
collegiate  churches,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  especially,  though  not  exclusively,  those 
perfonned  in  the  choir  or  chancel,  as  distinguished 
firom  those  belonging  to  the  altar  and  pulpit.' 
(Hook.)  The  Vicars  Choral  answer  to  the  «oi^o- 
vUoi  ^^ral  of  the  early  church.  Originally 
each  member  of  the  capitular  body  had  a  vicar 
choral  or  minor  canon  attached  to  his  dig- 
nity, whose  appointment  only  lasted  during  Ms 
own  life ;  but  in  process  of  time  the  nnmbors  of 
these  inferior  ecclesiastical  corporations  became 
diminished.  The  difference  between  Minor 
Canons  and  Vicars  Choral  appears  to  be  that 
whereas  for  the  former,  only  clergy  are  eligible, 
the  latter  post  can  be  held  by  either  laymen  or 
clerics.  The  former  term  \a  generally  found  in 
cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation,  where  the 
lay  members  are  termed  '  lay  clerks,*  the  name 
'  vicaM  choral '  being  chiefly  confined  to  cathe- 
drals of  the  old  foundation.  St.  Patrick's 
(Dublin)  and  Hereford  have  both  Minor  Canons 
and  Vicars  Choral;  in  the  former  the  two  bodies 
foim  distinct  corporations,  in  the  latter  they  are 
united.  In  all  cathedrals  of  the  old  founda- 
tion in  England,  in  St.  David's,  and  in  twelve 
Irish  cathedrals  the  Vicars  Choral  form  a  dis- 
tinct corporation,  the  members  of  which  vary  in 
number  from  twelve  to  three;  these  corporations 
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ire  distinct  firoin  the  chapter  as  regards  property* 
but  in  subjection  to  it  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  services*  Formerly  the  members  of  these 
ecclesiastical  colleges  lived  in  conmion  in  colle- 
giate buildings,  some  of  which  (as  at  Hereford^ 
WeUs,  and  York)  still  exist.  The  4and  Canon 
orders  that  the  Vicars  Choral  shall  *be  urged  to 
the  studj  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  one 
of  them  to  have  the  New  Testament,  not  only 
Id  English*  but  also  in  Latin.*  The  name  is  en<* 
tirely  confined  to  the  Anglican  church ;  in  Catho- 
lic cathedrals  the  corresponding  duties  to  those 
of  the  Vicars  Choral  are  performed  by  various 
functionaries.  (Jebb  on  Choral  Service ;  Hookas 
Church  Dictionary,  etc.)  [W.B.S.] 

VICENTINO.  NiooLA,  was  bom  at  Vicenxa 
in  1511  or  1512.^  If  we  are  to  believe  the  title 
he  gives  himself  in  his  first  publication,  as  'unico 
disoepolo  *  to  Adrian  Willaert,'  he  had  his  mu- 
sical education  at  Venice;  but  as  the  'unico' 
is  plainly  false;,  we  may  perhaps  question  the 
'discepolo.'  He  became  ordained,  entered  the 
service  of  Ipolito  of  Este,  cardinal  of  Ferrara^ 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  lived, 
it  seems,  for  many  years.  In  1546  he  published 
a  volume  of  madrigals,  with  explanatory  direc- 
tions, written  with  the  design  of  restoring  the 
old  scales  of  the  Greeks.  He  then  invented  a 
peculiar  instrument,  the  'archioembalo,'  with 
several  keyboaixls,  in  ordei^  to  illustrate  bis  sys- 
tem, and  employed  a  private  choir  to  practise  it. 
He  published  also  a  theoretical  work  entitled 
'L'antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  prattica ' 
(Rome  1555).  His  efforts  were  however  rewarded 
with  scant  success,  and  he  experienced  much  op- 
position. One  contest  into  which  he  was  led  in 
defence  of  his  theory,  and  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated — that,  namely,  with  Lusitano— is  famous. 
Hie  cardinal,  his  patron,  is  said  to  have  looked 
on  Vicentino's  discomfiture  as  a  personal  af- 
front; he  took  him  back  to  Ferrara,  and  appointed 
him  chapel-master  in  his  court.  This  post  he 
appears  to  have  held  until  his  death.  If  we 
in*y  judge  by  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour, 
which  describes  him  as  'perfectae  musicae  divi- 
sionisqne  inventor,'  he  must  have  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fame ;  but  there  is  a  story  that 
the  medal  was  his  own  device.  His  real  eminence 
was  that  of  a  performer  on  the  clavichord,  and  it 
is  diflScult  to  quarrel  with  the  criticism  of  J.  B. 
Boni  and  Apostolo  Zeno,  who  ridiculed  him  for 
pretending  to  be  anything  more  than  a  per- 
former. At  best  his  theories  belong  only  to  a 
passing  phase  in  the  history  of  music'   [R.L.P.] 

VICTORINE.  An  opera  in  3  acts;  words 
translateil  from  the  French  by  E.  Falconer,  the 
music  by  Alfred  Mellon.  Produced  at  the  Eng- 
lish Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  19,  1859.    L^*] 

1  n«  plM«  hM  bem  Inoorreetly  tt^vvB  m  Bohm,  tad  the  data  •» 
1518;  lmiUMlatterlfllndtoa7«ar  or  two  earllor  l»yUke  aoUcela 
hia '  Antlaa  Koaiea.'  !.<«.  that  h«  wai  than  In  hto  Mth  jtar. 

s  oafli  bat  ringular^j  Invertad  tha  relation,  makint  Vtomtlao 
WUlaact't  wuuUr:  Storta  della  Kiulea  lacra  notla  ^  Oappalla 
4iualo  dl  aan  Marco  Id  Vanexla.  i.  8S,  US ;  Venloa,  UBi. 

*  A  OMniiaertpt  notlee  fumlahed  in  1»  by  Abbata  Todiicfafaif 
«f  Vleanm  to  tba  Gawlltchaft  dor  KtulkfrBonda  lo  Vlaaaa,  and  now 
luvwrrad  In  the  library  of  tbat  loclecy,  add*  nothins  lo  our  knoi^ 
ladga  of  Vkeatlno't  blofn^hfr 
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VIDAL,  4  name  borne  in  the  past  and  present 
by  several  French  musicians  and  writers  on  mu- 
sic. The  earliest,  B.  Vidal^  whose  initial  only  is 
known,  died  in  Paris  in  1 800.  He  was  a  talented 
guitar-player  and  teacher  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  18th  century,  and  published  sonatas,  short 
piecen^  and  a  method  for  nis  instrument. 

Jbak  Joseph,  bom  at  Sor^ze,  1789,  a  clever 
violinist  formed  in  Kreutser's  school,  took  the 
second  Grand  Prix  for  composition  in  1809, 
was  for  ao  years  in  Baillot's  quartet-party,  con- 
ducted the  orchestra  of  the  Th^tre  Italien  from 
1839  to  1833^  played  first  violin  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's band,  and  was  a  valued  teacher.  He  died 
in  Paris,  June  4, 1867. 

Louis  Azttoinb,  bom  at  Rouen  July  10,  i8ao, 
an  amateur  cello-player,  a  friend  of  Vuillaume, 
the  musical  instrument  maker,  and  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  has  lately  made  some  mark  as 
a  writer  on  music  by  ms  beautiful  work  on 
bowed  instruments,  '  Les  Instruments  k  arcbet,' 
in  three  4ta  volumes*  with  etchings  by  Hille- 
macher.  Vol.  i.(  1876)  treats  of  musiod  instrument 
making  and  makers;  vol.  ii.  (1877)  of  players, 
especially  the  virtuosi  of  the  bow;  and  vol.  iii. 
(1878)  of  music-printing,  with  biographies  of 
chamber-musicians,  and  a  catalogue  of  works 
for  instruments  played  with  the  bow.  M.  Vidal 
has  been  for  the  last  few  years  occupied  with 
preparations  for  a  similar  history  of  pianoforte- 
making. 

FBAN9018,  Proven9al  poet,  bom  at  Aix,  July 
14,  1832,  is  the  author  of  '  Lou  Tambourin,'  an 
interesting  work  on  the  Tambourine  of  Provence, 
and  the  Galoubet,  or  pipe.  It  is  in  the  Proven^iJ 
dialect,  with  a  French  translation. 

Paul  Aktonik,  bom  at  Toulouse,  June  16, 
1863,  passed  brilliantly  through  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire,  and  took  successively  the  first  Har- 
mony prise  in  1879,  the  first  prize  for  Fugue  in 
1 88 1,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1883.  A 
talented  pianist,  an  excellent  reader  and  aocom- 
panyist,  Paul  Vidal*s  technical  knowledge  seems 
already  complete,  and  his  cantata  'Le  Gladia- 
teur '  is  instrumented  in  masterly  style.  We  hope 
great  things  firom  this  young  composer.      [G.C.] 

VIELLE,  originally  the  name  of  the  large 
primitive  violin  used  by  the  French  Troubadour* 
in  the  13th  century.  [See  ViouN,  p.  3746.]  It 
was  next  applied  to  the  Hurdy-gurdy,  an  instru- 
ment which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  Trou- 
badour's fiddle,  being  in  foot  in  its  original  form 
simply  the  latter  instrument  adapted  for  playing 
with  a  wheel  and  handle^  the  intonation  being 
regfulated  by  a  clavier  on  the  fingerboard.  Early 
in  the  last  century  the  modem  vielle  or  hurdy- 
gurdy  was  cultivated  as  a  musical  instrument 
of  high  class,  ranking  nearly  with  the  lute  and 
bass  viol,  and  many  of  the  French  Vielles  of 
that  period  are  beautiful  artistic  productions. 
The  instrument  is  not  altogether  extinct  in  our 
own  time ;  the  writer  remembers  a  performer 
who  visited  Vichy  in  1870,  describing  himself  as 
*■  Vielliste  de  sa  Majesty  I'Empereur/  who  exe- 
cuted some  difficult  music,  chiefly  operatic  airs 
and  fantasias^  on  his  singular  instroment,  with 
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eonsiderftble  effect  The  Bteooato  with  the  wheel 
k  Biirpniiiigly  briUiant ;  the  defiBot  of  the  instru- 
neat  for  the  listener  ii  iU  monotony  of  force  And 
intonation,  and  for  the  player  the  extreme  fatigae 
which  the  rotuy  motion  indacee  in  the  muscles 
of  the  right  arm.  Even  in  Bnglaad  a  dever 
performer  may  sometimes  (though  rarely)  be 
heard  about  the  streeti.  [E.J.P.] 

VIEBLING,  GiORO.  One  of  those  solid, 
cultivated  musicians,  who  are  characteriBtic  of 
Germany.  He  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1820,  at 
Fmnkenthal  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  where 
hii  father  was  schoolmaster  and  organist.  His 
education  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  with  a 
view  to  a  scientific  career,  and  it  was  not  till  1835, 
at  the  Gymnasium  at  Frankfort,  that  his  musical 
tendencies  asserted  themselves.  Without  neg- 
lecting his  general  studies  he  worked  hard  at 
the  piano,  and  afterwards  at  the  organ  under 
J.  G.  H.  Rinck  of  Darmstadt  for  two  years.  1843 
to  1846  were  passed  in  systematic  study  under 
A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin,  and  in  1847  he  became 
organist  of  the  Oberkirch  at  Fran kfurt-on -the- 
Oder,  conducted  the  Singakademie  there,  and 
was  musically  active  in  other  ways.  After 
passing  a  short  time  at  Mayence  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Berlin,  and  founded 
the  Bacb-Verein,  which  did  much  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  great  master.  For  some  time  past 
VierUng  has  withdrawn  from  active  life,  snd  his 
Bach  Society  is  now  conducted  by  Bargiel. 

His  works  are  nil  in  the  classical  style,  and 
embrace  every  department : — a  Symphony,  op. 
33;  Overtures  to  •The Tempest,'  'Maria  Stuart.* 
*Im  FrtthUng,'  *  Hermannschlacht,*  and  'Die 
Heze* ;  a  PF.  trio.  op.  51 ;  'Hero  and  Leuider ' 
and  '  The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,*  for  Chorus  and 
Orchestra;  in  addition  to  Solo  and  Partrsongs, 
Pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  His  last  work  is  a  Roman 
Pilgrims-song  of  the  7th  century,  'O  Roma 
NobiUs,*  for  6-part  chorus  a  capelliv  (op.  63).  [G.] 

VIEUXTEMPS,  Hbmbi,  a  celebrated  violin- 
player  of  our  own  day,  bom  at  Verviers,  Bel- 
gium, Feb.  17,  i8ao.^  His  father  was  connected 
with  music,  and  thus  the  child  grew  up  in  a 
favourable  atmosphere.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  Herr  Grenin  he  had  instruction  from  Lecloux, 
a  competent  local  musicinn,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  six  played  Rode's  5  th  Concerto  in  public  in 
the  orchestra.  In  the  winter  of  1827  he  and  bis 
father  made  a  tour  with  Ledoux,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  boy  was  beard  by  De  Beriot,  who 
at  once  adopted  him  as  his  pupU,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  thorough  musical  education,  and  in 
1828  took  him  to  Paris  and  produced  him  in 
public.  Oq  De  Beriot's  departure  to  Italy  in 
1831,  the  boy  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  studying  and  practising 
hard,  but  without  any  guidance  but  his  own.  In 
1 833  his  father  took  him  on  a  lengthened  tour 
through  Germany — the  first  of  an  enormous 
series — in  the  course  of  which  he  met  Guhr, 

I  The  MMloriali  for  Oili  ilMdi  an  rappltod  by  Vltnxtmpt'  suto- 
blofTftphy  publUhad  In  the  Outdt  Mtteal,  and  truialatad  io  the 
Mmtleal  World,  Jnna  fB,  IWl,  and  followinf  not.,  by  PhllharinoQio 
riotraonMi.  ttM  Aug.  tt^dkaUttkt , 


Spdhr,  Moliqne,  and  other  musicians,  and  heard 
much  music,  amongst  the  rest  '  Fidelio.'  The 
jomney  ext«ided  as  br  as  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  he  excited  snrprisa,  not  only  for  his 
folness  of  tone,  purity  of  intonation,  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  but  also  for  the  rea^  way  in 
^riiich  he  played  off  a  MS.  piece  of  Mayseder*s 
at  sight  (A.  M.  Z.  1834,  p.  160).  He  remained 
in  Vienna  during  the  winter,  and  while  there 
took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  Sechter. 
There  too  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  May- 
seder,  Cssmy,  and  others.  He  also  played  Bee- 
thoven's VidUn  Concerto  (at  that  time  a  novelty) 
at  one  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  The  party 
then  returned  northwards  by  Prague^  Drssden, 
Leipsic  (where  Schumann  welcomed  him  in  a 
genial  article  in  bis  'Neue  Zeitschrift  *),  Ber- 
lin, and  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of  1834  he 
was  in  London  at  the  same  time  with  De  Boiot, 
and  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  a.*  Here  too  he  met  Paganini. 
The  winter  of  1835  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he 
made  a  long  stay,  studying  composition  under 
Reicha.  After  this  he  began  to  write.  In  1837 
he  and  his  father  made  a  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
and  in  183S  they  took  a  journey  to  Russia,  by 
Warsaw,  travelling  for  part  of  the  way  wi^ 
Henselt.  The  success  was  so  great  as  to  induce 
another  visit  in  the  following  year,  when  he  made 
the  journey  by  Riga,  this  time  with  Servais.  On 
the  road  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Wagner.  But  a  little  later,  at  Narva,  he  was 
taken  with  a  serious  illness  which  delayed  his 
arrival  for  some  months,  and  lost  him  the  winter 
season  of  1838.  The  summer  was  spent  in  the 
country,  mostly  in  composition — Concerto  in  E, 
Fantaisie  Caprice,  etc. — ^both  whkjh  he  produced, 
in  the  following  winter  amid  the  most  prodigious 
enthusiasm ;  which  was  repeated  in  his  native 
country  when  he  returned,  especially  at  the 
Rubens  Fdtes  in  Antwerp  (Aug.  1840),  where 
he  was  decorated  with  toe  Order  of  Leopold, 
and  in  Parii^  where  he  played  the  Concerto  at 
the  concert  of  the  Conservatoire.  Jan.  za,  1841. 
He  then  made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  ol*  April 
19,  and  at  two  others  of  the  same  series — a 
rare  proof  of  the  strong  impression  he  made. 
The  next  few  years  were  taken  up  in  another 
enormous  Continental  tour,  and  in  a  voyage  to 
America  in  1844.  A  lazge  number  of  compo- 
sitions (ops.  6  to  19)  were  published  after  re- 
gaining BrusseLi ;  but  the  strain  of  the  incessant 
occupation  of  the  tour  necessitated  a  long  Kur 
at  Stuttgart.  During  this  he  composed  his  A 
major  Concerto  (op.  a5),  and  played  it  at  Brus- 
sels in  Jan.  1845.  In  the  following  autumn  he 
married  Miss  Josephine  Eder,  an  eminent  pianist 
of  Vienna.  Shortly  after  this  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  as  Solo  Violin 
to  the  Emperor,  and  Professor  in  the  Conser- 
vatorium,  and  in  Sept.  1846  quitted  Western 
Europe  for  Russia.  In  185  a,  however,  he  threw 
up  Uds  strange  contract  and  returned  to  his  old 
arena  and  his  incessant  wanderings.     1853  saw 
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the  oompoBitloii  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor  (op. 
51).  1855  W8B  spent  in  Belgium,  and  at  a  pro> 
perty  which  he  had  acquired  near  Frankfort. 
In  1857  he  again  'vidted  the  UDited  States  in 
company  with  Thalberig,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1855  was  once  ra<M«  in  Paris  occupied  in  finish- 
ing his  5th  Concerto  in  A  minor  (op.  57^.  The 
next  ten  yean  were  occupied  in  constant  tour- 
ing all  over  Centml  Europe,  and,  somewhat  later, 
Italy.  Serious  aflSiction  now  overtook  his  hither- 
to prosperous  course.  First  his  father,  and  then 
— June  29,  1868 — ^his  beloved  wife,  were  taken 
from  him  by  death.  To  divert  his  mind  from 
the  shock  of  these  losses  he  engaged  in  another 
enonnous  tour  over  Europe,  and  that  again 
was  followed,  in  August  1870,  by  a  third  ex- 
pedition to  the  United  States,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  spring  of  187 1  to  find  Paris  in 
ruins.  This  was  the  last  of  his  huge  tours.  From 
1 87 1  to  1873,  on  the  invitation  of  M.  Gevaerts, 
who  had  succeeded  F^tis  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, he  acted  as  teacher  to  the  violin  class 
there,  and  as  director  of  the  Popular  Concerts ; 
but  tills  sphere  of  activity  was  suddenly  ended 
by  a  paralytic  attack  which  disabled  the  whole 
of  his  left  side,  and  by  consequence  made  play- 
ing impovible.  True,  he  was  able  in  time  to 
vesume  the  direction  fk  his  pupils,  but  his  career 
as  a  player  was  at  an  end.  His  passion  for  travel- 
ling, however,  remained  to  the  last,  and  it  was 
at  Mustapha-les  Alger,  in  Algiers,  that  he  died 
June  6,  1 88 1,  leaving  a  6th  Concerto,  in  Gr, 
dedicated  to  Mme.  Normann-Neruda,  by  whom 
it  was  first  played.  In  1873  Tieoztemps  was 
elected  member  of  the  Acad^mie  Royale  of  Bel- 

S'um,  on  which  occasion  he  read  a  memoir  of 
tienne  Jean  Soubre. 

Vlenxtemps  was  one  of  the  greatest  violin- 
ists of  modem  times,  and  with  I)e  B^riot  heads 
the  modem  French  school.  He  had  all  the 
great  qualities  of  technique  so  characteristic  of 
that  sdiool.  His  intonation  was  perfect^  his  com- 
mand of  the  bow  unsurpassed.  An  astonishing 
staccato — in  up  and  down  bow—  was  a  speciality 
of  his ;  and  in  addition  he  had  a  tone  of  such 
breadth  and  power  as  is  not  generally  found  with 
French  yiolinists.  His  style  of  playing  ( Vortrag) 
was  characteristically  French.  He  was  fond  of 
strong  dramatic  accents  and  contrasts,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  his  style  was  belter  adapted 
to  his  own  compositions  and  those  of  other 
French  composers  than  to  the  works  of  the 
great  dassicnl  masters.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  that  he  gwned  some  of  bis  greatest 
successes  in  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn,  and  was  by  no  means  unsuocdsS" 
ful  as  a  quartet-player,  even  in  Geimaay. 

As  a  composer  for  the  violin  he  has  had  a 
wider  success  than  almost  any  one  since  Spohr ; 
and  the  fisct  that  not  a  fsw  of  his  works^  though 
written  more  than  forty  years  ago,  are  still  stock- 
pieces  of  the  repertoires  of  all  French  and  not 
a  few  German  violinists,  shows  such  vitality  as 
to  lift  him  out  of  the  rank  of  composers  of 
merely  ephemeral  productions  of  the  virtnoeo 
genre,    m  roost  be  granted  that  their  value  is 
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very  unequal.  While  some  of  his  Concertos 
contain  really  fine  ideas  worked  out  with 
great  skill,  he  has  also  published  many  show- 
pieces which  are  not  free  from  vulgarity. 

While  De  B^riot,  with  his  somewhat  flimsy 
workmanship  but  undeniable  charm  of  senti- 
mental melody,  has  often  been  compared  to  Bel- 
lini and  Donizetti,  Vieuxtcmps  might  not  impro- 
perly be  called  the  Meyerbeer  among  composers 
tor  the  violin.  He  appears  to  share  the  good 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  that  great  opera-writer. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  lack  of  invention,  beauty  of 
melody,  extremely  clever  calculation  of  effect ; 
and  on  the  other,  a  somewhat  bombastie  and 
theatrical  pathos,  and  occasional  lapses  into  tri- 
viality. Vieuxtemps  shares  also  with  Meyerbeer 
the  fate  of  being  gejierally  undemted  in  Ger- 
many and  overrated  in  France,  where  Meyerbeer 
is  not  unfreqoently  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  Beethoven,  and  where  Vieuxtemps,  after 
playing  his  E  major  Concerto  in  Paris  for  the 
firat  time  is  said  to  have  been  invited  to  write  a 
Grand  Opera — an  offer  which  he  wisely  declined. 

The  best-known  of  his  works  are  the  Concertos, 
no.  I,  in  E  (op.  10) ;  no.  a,  in  Ff  minor  (op.  19); 
no.  3,  in  A  (op.  35)  ,*  no.  4»  in  J)  minor  (op.  31) ; 
no.  5,  in  A  minor  (op.  37);  no.  6,  in  Q  (op.  47) ; 
the  Fantaisie  Caprice,  and  Ballade  et  Pidonaise. 
He  also  published  a  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  3  Cadenzas  for  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo, and  a  large  number  of  concert-pieces, 
many  of  which  are  l<mg  since  obsolete.    [^.B.] 

VIGAN6,  Salvatobb.  A  famous  dancef,  and 
composer  both  of  the  action  and  the  music  of 
ballets,  who  will  have  a  longer  reputation  than 
is  otherwise  his  due,  owing  to  his  connec- 
tion  with  Beethoven.  He  was  bom  at  Kaples 
March  39,  1769,  and  died  at  Milan  (the  native 
town  of  his  father)  Aug.  10,  182 1.  He  began 
his  career  at  Rome  in  female  parts,  women  being 
then  forbidden  the  stage  there.  We  next  iind 
him  at  Madrid— where  he  married  Maria  Medina, 
a  famous  dancer — ^Bordeaux,  London,  and  Venice. 
At  Venice  he  brought  out  an  opera» '  Raoul,  sire 
de  Crequi,'  both  words  and  music  his  own. 
Thence  he  came  to  Vienna,  where  he  and  his 
wife  made  their  d^ut.  May  13,  4793.  He  then 
travelled  in  Grermany,  and  returned  to  Vienna 
in  1799.  Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Empress,  and  the  result  was  bis  ballet  of  The 
Men  of  Frometheua,  *  Gli  Uomini  di  Prometeo,* 
or  '  Die  Gvcschopfe  des  Prometheus '  (music  by 
Beethoven),  the  subject  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  Havdn*s  'Cieation' 
(Schdpfung),  then  in  its  first  &me.  The  piece 
is  called  an  htfoic  allegorical  ballet,  in  two  acts. 
It  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  March 
aS,  1801,  and  the  two  'creations*  were  danced 
by  Viganb  and  Mile.  Cassentini,  his  wife  being 
then  pattie.  It  had  a  remarkable  run,  being 
performed  sixteen  times  in  1801,  and  t^rteen 
times  in  1803.  Viganb  was  evidently  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  made  a  real  reputation  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  old  artificial  Italian  style  of 
ballet  in  favour  of  a  *  closer  imitation  of  nature.* 
Ten  ballets  of  his  are  mentioned  in  the  'AHge- 
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meme  muslkaliache  Zeitung^'  and  no  doubt  theM 
are  not  all  that  he  composed.  How  solid  was 
his  Bucoess  may  be  judged  from  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Henri  Beyle  (Stendhal)  :  <  Viganb 
has  been  immensely  prosperous ;  4000  francs  are 
the  usual  income  of  a  ballet  composer,  but  he 
has  had  44,000  for  the  year  1819  alone.' 

Yiganb  seems  to  have  given  his  name  to  a 
kind  of  Minuet  in  4-4  time ;  at  least,  if  we  may 
so  interpret  the  title  of  a  set  of  i  a  Variations  on 
a  Minuet '  k  la  Vigano/  which  Beethoven  pub- 
lished in  Feb.  1796. 

The  minuet  was  certainly  danced,  for  the 
names  of  the  dancers  are  given/  and  is  as  cer^ 
tainly  in  Gonunon  time : — 

AUegnUo, 


jpr^ 


r-Llrl-'  ^'^1-1 


T^F=^ 


zpx 


1L 


etc. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  Beethoven  has  put  the 
concluding  variation  and  coda  into  triple  time : — 

AiUgro. 


S 


The  new  form  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
root.  Beethoven  wrote  a  Scherzo  in  duple  time 
in  his  Sonata,  op.  31,  no.  3,  and  a  Trio  in  the 
same  in  the  9th  Symphony ;  and  Mendelssohn  a 
Soherao  in  2-4  in  his  Scotch  Symphony ;  but  a 
Minuet  proper  would  seem  to  be  essentially  in 
triple  time. 

There  is  a  life  of  Vigan6— '  Commentarii  della 
vita,'  etc.,  by  Carlo  Bitomi,  8vo.,  Milan,  1838; 
and  much  information  on  him  And  on  the  Ballet 
of  Prometheus  (from  which  the  above  is  chiefly 
compiled)  is  given  by  Thayer  in  his  'Beethoven,' 
YoL  li.  134-126  and  380-384.  [G.] 

VILBACE,*  Alfhonsb  Charlbs  Rxnaud 
DB,bom  June  3,  1829,  at  Montpellier.  He  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1842,  and  in 
1844  took  the  first  organ-prize,  and  the  Prix  de 
Bome  at  the  same  time  as  Victor  Mass^.  The 
ikvourite  pupil  of  HaUvy,  and  remarkably  indus- 
trious, he  first  became  known  as  a  composer  of 
pianoforte  pieces,  more  brilliant  than  original, 
but,  like  all  young  prize-winners  on  their  return 
from  Italy,  he  aspired  to  the  stage.  It  was  not 
however,  till  Sept.  4,  1857,  ^^*t  he  produced  his 
first  work,  'Audair  de  la  Lune,'  a  pretty  oper- 

1  Tbf*  title  of  the  orlglMl  edition  (gfTw  In  tbe  Wtenar  Zeltong  of 
Feb.  17, 1796)  runt  M  follows :  '  Xn  VuiMionl  per  U  CUTlcembelo  o 
FlftDO-FMrte  (for  taerpilohord  or  pleno)  Sol  Kenuetto  belleto  della 
Sigre.  Venturinl  e  Hgr.  Cbeefai  nel  Bello  delle  Nom  diiturbate.  del 
Blffr.  Lnlgt  TAD  Beethoven  no.  8.  In  Vienne  preuo  ArtArU  e  Comp.' 
The  Ballet  wu  oompoeed  by  J.  J.  Halbl.  and  produced  at  theOotui 
theatre.  Maj  1&  1796. 

>  This  If  probably  the  Dnaeh  ipelllng  of  the  Qermaa  nana 
WDbaoh.  KendelaRohn.  writing  to  hit  sister  (Sor.  U,  U89X  speaks 
of  ordering  a  set  of  studs  from  Paris  *a  ia  S«dl.' 


etta  in  one  act  ('Bouffes  Ptirisiens*),  followed 
closely  by  his  last  *Don  Almanzor'  (ThdAtre 
Lyrique,  April  i6,  1858).  He  found  his  true 
vocation  as  organist  of  Saint  Eugene  (1855  to 
1871),  where  he  rivalled  Lef^ure-W^ly  in  im» 
provisation,  and  equalled  him  in  execution. 
Unfortunately  he  became  a  mere  music-pnb- 
Usher's  hack,  and  amateur  pianists  are  familiar 
with  his  mosaiiques,  fontaisies,  etc.,  for  two  and 
four  hands,  with  such  titles  as  '  Beaut^  de  TO- 
p^ra,'  etc.  This  journey-work  did  not  even  pay, 
and  it  was  in  something  like  poverty  that  he  died 
at  BrusseU,  Much  19,  1884.  So  brilUant  and 
agreeable  a  talker  deserved  a  better  fihte.  He 
became  nearly  blind,  but  to  the  last  retained  his 
channing  manner  and  his  ability  as  a  musician. 
The  libnuy  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  the 
MSS.  of  his  cantata  *Le  Ren^t  de  Tangier' 
and  a  '  Messe  Solennelle '  (Aug.  1847).  He  has 
also  left  printed  scores  of  several  orchestral 
works,  'Pompadour  gavotte^"  Chanson  Cypriote,' 
<  Marche  Serbe,'  etc.  [6.C.] 

VILLANELLA  (Ital.,  a  country  girl).  An 
unaccompanied  Part-Song,  of  light  rustic  char* 
acter,  sharing,  in  about  equal  proportions,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Canzonetta.  and  the  Balletta. 
The  looseness  of  the  style  is  forcibly  described  by 
Morley,  who,  in  Part  III.  of  his  '  Introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke,'  speaks  of  it  thus — *  The 
last  degree  of  grauity  (if  they  have  any  at  all) 
is  given  to  the  villandle,  or  country  songs,  which 
are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake :  for,  so  they 
be  aptly  set  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty, 
the  composer,  (though  he  were  neuer  so  excellent) 
will  not  stick  to  take  many  perfect  cords  of  one 
kind  together,  for,  in  this  kind,  they  think  it  no 
fault  (as  being  a  kind  of  keeping  deoorum)  to 
make  a  clownish  musick  to  a  clownish  matter: 
and  though  many  times  the  ditty  be  fine  enough, 
yet  because  it  carrieth  that  name  Villandlat  they 
take  those  disallowances  as  being  good  enough 
for  a  plow  and  cart.' 

This  severe  criticism  of  the  old  master  is,  how* 
ever,  applicable  only  to  Yillanelle  of  the  very 
lowest  order.  The  jiurod  notions  of  Kapspeiger* — 
whose  attempts  in  this  direction  were  very  nu* 
merous— and  of  other  Composers  wanting  the 
delicate  touch  necessary  for  the  successful  mani- 
pulation of  a  style  so  light  and  airy,  are  certainly 
not  free  from  reproach.  But  the  Yillanelle  of 
Pomponio  Nenna,StefanoFelis,and  other  Masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  School,^  differ  but  little  from 
the  charming  Canzonetti,  the  Canzone  alia  Napo- 
litana,  and  the  Balletti,  for  which  they  are  so 
justly  celebrated,  and  may  be  fairly  classed  among 
the  most  delightful  productions  of  the  lighter 
kind  that  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 7th  century  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  Among  the  lighter  Madngals 
of  Luca  Marenzio — such  as  'Vezzos'  augelli,' 
quoted  in  yoI.  ii.  p.  190 — ^there  are  many  which 

•  JoHAinr  HiBBOXTVUi  Kapsfibobe,  a  prollSe  ooraposer  and 
sUIIed  musician,  flourished  at  Venice  and  elsewhere  In  Italy  In  the 
earlier  half  of  the  17th  century ;  Is  mentioned  with  groat  eulogium 
by  Klreher  (Kniurgla) ;  end  left  a  mass  of  works  both  for  TOloes  and 
Instrumeals  behind  him.  of  which  a  list  Is  glren  by  Fdtls. 

*  Ihe  Siadtblbllotbek  at  Munich  contains  a  iafge  number  of  these 
workst  by  Giovanni  de  Antiquis.  and  fourteen  other  Mcapolitan  oom« 
pocen;  printed  at  VeDlee  In  197^  In Stccj  tare Tols.  ohLSro. 
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exhibit  almost  all  the  more  prominent  chiaacter- 
iaticB  of  the  VilhineUa.  in  their  moit  refined  form : 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  Canzone  of  Gio- 
-vanni  Feretti,  and  the  Balletti  of  Gastoldi — to 
which  Morley  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
indebted  for  the  first  suggestion  of  his  own  still 
more  channing  BaUeta---di£fer  from  true  ViUa- 
nelle  only  in  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
more  than  one  of  the  best  known  and  hettt 
beloved  of  Morley*s  own  compositions  in  the 
same  style. — ^The  best  example  of  a  modem  Vilia- 
nella  is  Sir  JuUus  Benedict  s  well-known  *  Blest 
be  the  home.'  ^  [W J3.B.] 

YILLAROSA,  IL  Marches!  di.  The  au- 
thor of  a  Dictionary  of  Neapolitan  musicians, 
entitled, '  Memorie  dei  compositori  di  mudca  del 
Begno  di  Napoli,  raccolte  dal  Marchese  di  Villa- 
rosa.  Napoli  1840* — indispensable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Italian  musical  history.  Ue  was  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Pergolesi  (and  ed., 
Kaples,  1843),  and  to  him  is  due  the  first  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  place  and  date  of  the 
birth  of  that  great  composer,  so  prematurely 
removed.  [See  vol.  ii.  686  6.]  [6.J 

YILLOTEAXJ,  GuiLLAum  Andb^,  well- 
known  French  writer  on  music,  born  Sept.  6, 
1759,  <^^  Bell^me  (Dept.  de  TOme).  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  put,  at  four  years  of 
age,  into  the  mattrise  of  the  Cathednd  of  Le 
Mans,  and  afterwards  into  the  town  school, 
under  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  He  declined, 
however,  to  enter  a  seminary,  and  roamed  about 
from  town  to  town  seeking  engagements  as  a 
churoh-chorister.  In  despair  for  a  living,  he  at 
length  (like  Coleridge)  enlisted  as  a  dragoon,  but 
was  totally  unfitted  for  a  military  life,  and  re- 
turned to  the  mattrise  of  Le  Mans,  which  he 
shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
La  Bochelle.  He  ultimately  went  up  for  three 
years  to  the  Sorbonne,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Bevolution  brought  this  employment  to  an 
end,  and  in  179a  he  entered  the  chorus  of  the 
Op^ra,  and  remained  there  till  offered  a  place 
as  musician  among  the  tavants  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

This  musical  mission  opened  to  him  a  congenial 
sphere  for  his  very  considerable  abilities.  Having 
studied  on  the  spot  ancient  music,  both  Egyptian 
and  Oriental,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  continued 
his  researches  in  the  public  libraries.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institut  de  I'Egypte,  he  was  anxious, 
before  taking  part  in  the  great  work  which  that 
body  was  conunissioned  by  Government  to  draw 
up,  to  publish  a  '  M^moire  sur  la  possibility  et 
Tutilite  d'une  throne  exacte  des  prindpes 
naturelsdela  musique'  (Paris,  1809,  88  pp.Svo), 
which  he  had  read  before  the  Soci6t6  libre  des 
Sdenoes  et  des  Arts.  This  was  followed  by 
'  Becherches  sur  l*analogie  de  la  Musique  avec  les 
Arts  qui  ont  pour  objet  Timitation  du  langage ' 
(Ibid.  1807,  a  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  developed 

I  Id  tha  aitloto  on  SiniiB  n  lonnv  nr,  «•  inromlMd  to  tlTs  •ay 
futhttt  InformatloD  which  might  reaoh  ni.  and«r  tha  head  of  VtLLA- 
IIHLL4.  W«  regrat  to  my  that  no  dbeofery  Ukaly  to  throw  any  1 
l\gbt  upon  tho  stthlMt  hu  m  rat  be«n  mad*. 


some  of  his  favourite  ideas.  It  is  in  four  parts  : 
(i)  The  relations  of  the  art  of  music  to  language 
and  morals;  (a)  The  part  played  by  music  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  its  former  power  over  civilised  and  un- 
civilised peoples ;  (3)  The  condition  of  music  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the 
necessary  acquirements  for  a  complete  musician, 
and  new  and  original  observations  on  the  nature, 
origin,  and  object  of  music ;  (4)  A  continuation 
of  the  former,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
music  is  an  imitative  and  not  an  arbitrary  art, 
that  it  has  always  been  essentially  traditional,  and 
that  by  it  were  preserved  intact  for  many  cen- 
turies all  human  attainments — law,  science,  and 
the  arts.  This  huge  book,  with  all  iU  tedious- 
ness,  purposeless  digressions,  and  false  philo- 
sophy, is  crammed  full  of  learning,  and  contains 
ideas  which  at  that  date  were  new  and  original." 

y  illoteau*8  fame  ressts  not  on  this  book,  but  on 
his  share  in  'La  Description  de  I'Egypte,' 
the  magnificent  work  in  ao  vols,  folio  (11  being 
plates),  which  took  17  years  to  publish  (1809- 
i8a6),  and  which  reflected  so  much  credit  on 
Cont^  and  Jomard  the  distinguished  secretaries 
of  the  commission.  The  musical  portions  are : 
(i)  On  the  present  condition  of  music  in  Egypt ; 
researohes  and  observations  historical  and  de- 
scriptive made  in  the  country  (a^o  pp.  October, 
18 1  a);  (a)  A  description,  historical,  technical, 
and  Utenry  of  musical  instruments  in  use  among 
the  Orientals  (170  pp.,  181.^,  with  three  plates 
engraved  by  Dechamel) ;  (3)  A  dissertation  on 
the  different  kinds  of  murical  instruments  to  be 
seen  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  names  given  them  in  their  own  language  by 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  (a6  pp.) ;  (4) 
The  music  of  ancient  Egypt  (70  pp.,  1816). 

Now  that  Egypt  and  the  East  are  familiar 
ground,  it  is  easy  to  refute  some  of  Villoteau's 
hypotheses,  or  to  prove  him  wrong  on  minor 
points;  but  recollecting  how  little  was  known 
before  him  of  tiie  subjects  he  treated  with  so 
much  learning  and  care,  we  may  realise  how 
much  we  owe  to  his  patience  and  penetration. 
As  a  student,  and  unversed  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness, Villoteau  made  no  profit  either  out  of 
his  position  or  his  labours.  Three-parts  ruined 
by  a  notary,  whom  be  had  commissioned  to  buy 
him  a  property  in  Toumine,  he  had  to  leave 
Paris  for  Tours,  where  he  owned  a  small  house. 
Here  he  lived  on  his  own  slender  resources,  and 
on  certain  small  sums  allowed  him  by  government 
for  a  French  translation  of  Meibom's  *  Antiquie 
music8B  auctores  VII'  (1652),  which  however 
was  never  published.  The  MS.,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire,  is  in  three  columns, 
the  original  Greek,  and  translations  into  Latin  and 
French,  all  in  Yilloteau's  hand.  The  Greek 
seems  correct,  but  is  difficult  to  read  firom  its 
having  neither  stops  nor  accents. 


t  Aoeordint  to  VMm,  lU  nioeam  wai  to  imall  that  tha  paMtdicr 
aportad  or  dattrayed  all  tha  untold  coplei.  a  teet  whieh  woold 
account  for  Ita  pratent  Karelty,  bai  as  th«  copyright  waa  Vtllotaaa'a 
own  proporty.  and  It  had  bean  antarad  at  Galland'a.  It  Is  difllcult  to 
baliore  a  stoiy  so  muob  to  tha  dlaoradlt  o(  a  ntpootabla  bookactlar 
Ilka  Banouard. 
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Daring  hit  last  y^nn,  Villotaau  wrote  a 
*  Traits  de  Phon^tb^Bio,'  now  lost,  which  was 
not  approTed  by  the  Institut  de  Fraaoe,  and 
consequently  not  pablished.  He  died  at  Toon, 
April  37,  183^  aged  neariy  80.  [G.C.] 

YINOI,  LxoNABDO,  born  1690  at  Strongoli 
in  Calabria,  and  educated  with  Pergolesi  and 
Porpora,  in  the  Gonseryatorio  de*  Poveri  di  Gesh 
Gristo  at  Naples,  under  Gaetano  Greco.  Of  his 
life  but  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  haye 
begun  his  career  in  1 719  with  two  comic  pieces 
in  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  were  followed  by 
a6  aptensB  of  various  characters  and  dimenaons. 
Of  these,  'Ifigenia  en  Tanride'  (Venice,  1725), 
'Astianatte'  ^Naples,  1725),  'Didone  abban- 
donata'  (Rome,  1726),  and  *Alessandro  nell' 
Indie*  (Rome,  1729),  had  the  greatest  success. 
'Didone*  established  his  fame.  His  last  was 
•Artaserse*  (Naples,  1732).  In  1728  he  was 
received  into  the  congregation  of  the  Rosiurio 
at  Formiello,  for  whom  he  composed  two  Orato- 
rios, a  Kyrie,  two  Masses  k  5,  and  some  Motets. 
He  was  poisoned  by  the  relative  of  a  Roman 
lady  with  whom  he  had  a  liaison,  and  died  in 
1 732.  His  operas,  says  Barney  (iv.  400-537,  etc.), 
form  an  era  in  dztunatic  music  by  the  direct 
simplicitv  and  emotion  which  he  threw  into  the 
natural  clear  and  dramatic  strains  of  his  airs,  and 
by  the  expressive  character  of  the  aocompani- 
ments,  especially  those  of  the  obbligato  recitatives. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  cantatas  for  I  and  2 
voices,  with  bass  or  strings.  These  are  qaoted  by 
Florimo  (*Cenno  Storico'  p.  230-234),  from  whom 
the  above  facts  are  chiefly  derived.  A  collection 
of  his  airs  was  pablished  by  Walsh  of  London, 
and  highly  prized.  *  Yo  solcando,'  from  *  Arta- 
serse/  was  sung  everywhere  by  musicians  and 
amateurs  alike.  [G.] 

VINGT-QUATRE  VIOLONS.  No  reader 
of  French  '  M^moires '  of  the  1 7th  century  can 
be  ignorant  of  the  part  played  by  ballets  at 
the  courts  of  Henri  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  ballet  combined  the  pleasures  of 
music,  dancing,  and  the  play,  gave  great  oppor- 
tunities for  magnificent  display,  and  was  for 
nearly  a  century  the  favourite  diversion  of 
princes  and  grandt  seigneurs,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  opera.  The  passion  for  oaUets  de 
cour  and  dancing  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
special  band  of  violinists,  who,  under  Louis 
^III,  bore  the  name  of  the  *  band  of  24  violins 
of  the  King's  chamber.*  Its  members,  no  longer 
mere  minestriers  [see  Roi  DBS  Violohs,  iii.  145], 
became  musieiens  en  charge,  with  a  prospect  of 
being  eventually  admitted  to  the  Ghapelle  du  Roi. 
Their  functions  were  to  play  for  the  dancing  at  all 
the  court-balls,  as  well  as  to  perform  airs,  minuets, 
and  rigadoonsjn  the  King's  antichamber,  daring 
his  lever  and  public  dinner,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
May  E,  the  King's  f(lte>day,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  war,  or  from  Fontainebleau. 

No  complete  list  of  '  the  2a  violins '  who 
enlivened  the  court  of  the  mdanoholy  Louis 
XIII.  has  yet  been  made,  but  some  of  their  ain 
may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  eolleetion  of  Philidor 
dini — one  of  the  precious  posseMioni  of  the  Oon- 
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servatoire  libnuy.  [See  vbL  li.  p.  703  a.]  The 
composers  names  are  Miohcl  Henri,  (3on8taBtiii, 
Dumanoir,  Robert  Yerdi^,  Mazuel,  La  Page, 
Yerpr^  de  La  Pierre,  de  La  Yalles,  and  Laiarin, 
all,  we  oonjeoture,  among  the  24.  The  violin- 
ists ooearionally  acted  in  the  ballets,  as  in  the 
*  Ballet  des  doubles  Femmes'  (1625),  when  tbey 
walked  in  backwards,  dressed  as  old  women  with 
masks  at  the  back  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  look 
as  if  they  wens  playing  behind  their  backs.  This 
had  a  gmat  suocess,  and  was  revived  by  Tagiioai 
(the  father)  in  the  masked  ball  in  Anber'a  '  Ooa- 
tave  III,*  in  1833. 

In  Louis  XIY*s  reign  the  band  of  24  incXtxu 
was  called  the  *  grande  bande,*  and  on  Bum*- 
noir*s  appointment  as  Roi  des  Yioloos,  the  King 
made  him  conductor,  with  the  title  of  '  25me  vio- 
Ion  de  la  Chambre.'  The  poet  however  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Roi  des 
minestriers  (May  22, 1697).  The '  gmndebande/ 
again  called  '  the  2 4  vi olins,*  contin  ued  to  exist  till 
1 76 1,  when  Louis  XY.  dissolved  it  by  decree 
(Aug.  2  2).  During  the  rage  for  French  fashions  in 
music  which  obtained  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the 
'  a4  violons *  were  imitated  here,  in  the  'King's 
music,'  and  became  the  '  four-and-twenty  fiddlers 
all  of  a  row  *  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  Meantime 
a  dangerous  rival  had  sprung  up  in  its  own  home. 
In  1655  Lully  obtained  the  direction  of  a  party  of 
16  violins,  called  the  *  petite  bande.'  As  violinist, 
leader,  and  composer  he  soon  eclipsed  his  rival, 
and  his  brilliant  career  is  well  known.  The  modest 
position  of  conductor  of  a  few  musicians,  whose 
duty  was  simply,  like  that  of  the  *  grande  bande,* 
to  play  at  the  King's  levers,  dinners,  and  balls, 
satisfied  him  at  first,  but  only  because  it  brought 
him  in  contact  with  the  nobility,  and  furthered 
his  chance  of  becoming  'Surintendant  de  la 
Musique*  to  Louis  XIY.  This  point  once 
gained,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  '  petite 
bande,'  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign 
it  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  24  violins  remained,  but  as  time  went  on 
they  became  old-fashioned  and  distasteful  to  the 
courtiers.  Accordingly,  as  fast  as  their  places  fell 
vacant  they  were  filled  by  musicians  from  the 
Chapelle  du  Roi,  and  thus  the  band  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  community  of  St.  Julian.  After 
1 761  the  only  persons  privileged  to  play  sym- 
phonies in  the  King's  apartments  were  the  musi- 
cians of  his '  chamber '  and  *  chapel.'  [G.C] 

VINNING,  Louisa,  bom  probably  at  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon.  She  appeared  in  public  when  a 
child,  from  1840  to  42,  under  the  title  of  the  'In- 
fimt  Sappho,'  as  a  singer  and  harpist  at  the  Ade- 
laide Gallery,  Polytechnic,  and  elsewhere.  She 
afterwards  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Frank  Mori,  and  on  Deo.  12, 1856,  was  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  taking  the  soprano 
part  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  parts  of  the  'Messiah'  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Scxnety's  Concert,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  'with  credit  to  herself,'  in  place 
of  the  singer  engaged,  who  became  suddeoily  indis- 
posed during  8ie  performance.  Miss  Yinning 
afterward*  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Wor- 
cester Festival,  1857,  the  Monday  Popolstr  Con* 
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oertiB  (1861),  and  dse where,  until  her  mnrriage 
with  Mr.  J .  S.  C.  Hey  wood,  in  or  aboat  1 865.  At 
her  concert,  on  July  5,  i860,  Mme.  Montigny- 
R^niaury  made  her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land. [A.C.] 

VIOL  (Ital.  Viola;  Fr.  Viole).  The  generic 
name  of  the  family  of  bowed  inBtrumenui  which 
succeeded  the  medisval  Fiddle  and  preceded  the 
Violin.  The  Viol  was  invented  in  the  15th  cen- 
tiury,  and  passed  out  of  general  use  in  the  i8tfa. 
It  diflTers  from  the  violin  in  having  deeper  ribs, 
and  a  flat  back,  which  is  sloped  off  at  the  top,  and 
was  strengthened  internally  by  cross-bars  and 
a  broad  centre-piece,  on  which  the  soand-post 
rests.  The  shoulders  curve  upwards,  joining  the 
neck  at  a  tangent,  instead  of  at  right  angles,  as 
in  the  violin.  The  neck  is  broad  and  thin,  the 
number  of  strings  being  five,  six,  or  seven ;  the 
peg-box  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  carved  head. 
The  soundholes  are  usually  of  the  C  pattern. 
[See  Soundholes.]  The  Viol  was  made  in  four 
principal  sizes — Treble  or  Discant,  Tenor  (Viola 
da  Bracoio),  Bass  (Viola  da  Gamba),  and  Double 
Bass  (Violone) :  the  last  is  still  in  use,  the  dou- 
ble bus  of  the  violin  pattern  never  having  found 
general  favour.  The  Viols  are  tuned  by  fourths 
and  thirds,  instead  of  fifths.  Their  tone  is  rather 
penetrating  than  powerful,  and  decidedly  inferior 
in  quality  and  flexibility  to  that  of  the  violin, 
which  accounts  for  their  disappearance  before 
the  latter  instrument.    [See  Violin.]     [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA,  (i)  The  Italian  name  of  the  Viol. 
(2)  The  usual  name  for  the  Tenor  Violin.  (The 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.)  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  BASTABDA.  The  Bass  Viol,  or  Viola 
da  Gamba,  mounted  with  sympathetic  strings  like 
the  Viola  d' Amore.  It  af  terwaxds  developed  into 
the  Barytone.     [See  Babttons.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  D' AMORE.  A  Tenor  Viol  with 
sympathetic  strings.  It  usually  has  seven  stopped 
strings.  The  sympathetic  strings,  of  fine  steel 
or  brass,  pass  through  small  holes  drilled  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  bridge,  and  under  the  finger- 
board :  their  number  varies  from  seven  to  four- 
teen. They  are  tuned  to  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
scale.  We  give  the  ordinary  tuning  of  the 
gut  strings.  The  sympathetic 
strings,  tuned  to  the  scale  of  D, 
diatonic  or  chromatic,  are  some- 
times screwed  up  by  pegs  similar 
to  those  of  the  gut  strings:  but 
the  better  plan  is  to  attach  them 
to  wrest-pins  driven  into  the  sides 
of  the  peg-box.    [See  Violin.]  [E.  J.P.] 

VIOLA  DA  BRACCIO.  The  Tenor  VioL 
It  had  originally  6  strings,  tuned  as  follows : — 
The  sixth  string  was  generally 
dropped  in  the  last  century,  and 
the  instrument  thus  approxi- 
mated in  compass  to  the  com- 
mon Viola  or  Tenor  Violin, 
which  has  now  superseded  it. 
It  was  sometimes  called*  Viola 
daSpalla*    [See  Violin.]  rE.J.P.] 
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VIOLA  DA  GAMBA.  The  Bass  Viol.  [See 
Viol,  Violin.]  ^2)  Under  the  incorrect  title  of 
Viol  di  Gamba  it  aesignates  an  organ  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch,  with  open  pipes,  in  the  choir  organ.  Con- 
sidering its  imitative  aims,  it  is  troubled  with 
a  most  inappropriate  slowness  of  speech,  and 
in  the  lower  octaves  can  hardly  be  used 
alone.  [W.Pa.] 

VIOLA  DA  SPALLA  (t.«.  Shoulder  Viol). 
[See  Viola,  da  Bracoio.]  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLA  DI  BORDONE.    [See  Babttone.] 

VIOLA  DI  FAGOTTO  (Bassoon  Viol). 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Viola  'Bas- 
tarda.  [E.JJP.] 

VIOLA  POMPOSA.  A  small  Violoncello 
with  an  additional  treble  string,  timed  thus : — 

It  was   invented    by  Sebastian 

=   Bach,  and  is  probably  identical 

—  with  the  *  Violoncello  piccolo  * 

of  his   scores.      The    sixth    of 

zz  his    solos    for    the    Violoncello 

—  was    written    for    this    instru- 
•^           ment.    [Seep.  2816.]     [E.JJ>.] 

VIOLET.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Viola  d' Amore.  L.  Mozart  calls  the  Viola 
d^  Amore  with  chromatic  sympathetic  apparatus 
the  '  EnglLih  Violet ' :  a  singular  denomination, 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Como  Inglese,  the 
instrument  appears  never  to  have  been  made, 
and  seldom  used,  in  this  country.  [E.J.P.] 

VIOLETTA.  The  French  version  of  'La 
Traviata,'  by  M.  E.  Duprez:  produced  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  Oct.  27,  1864.  [G.] 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  A  name  found  oc- 
casionally in  the  scores  of  Handel  and  his  con- 
temporaries, probably  to  designate  the  Viola 
d' Amore.  [See Viola d*Amobb, violin.] [E.J.P.] 

VIOLIN  (Fiddle),VioL,  Viola.  Violone,  Vio- 
loncello. Portable  instrument^  of  difiRorent 
sizes,  constructed  on  the  common  principle  of  a 
resonant  wooden  box,  pierced  with  two  sound- 
holes,  and  fitted  with  a  bridge,  over  which  several 
gut  strings  attached  to  a  tailpiece  are  stretched 
by  means  of  pegs.  The  strings  are  stopped  with 
the  left  hand  on  a  fingerboard,  and  set  in  vibra- 
tion with  a  bow  held  in  the  right.  Being  the 
only  instruments  with  strings  in  common  oijohes- 
tral  use,  they  are  usually  called  '  stringed  instru- 
ments,' and  collectively  *  the  strings ' :  but  the 
German  name  '  bowed  instruments '  is  more  ac- 
curate.' They  have  been  developed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bow  to  the  Greek  lyre  and  mono- 
chord  ;  and  their  common  name  (Viol,  Violin, 
Fiddle)  is  derived  from  the  Latin  name  by  which 
a  small  sort  of  lyre  appears  to  have  been  known 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  Latin  name 
for  any  kind  of  string  is  '  fides,*  of  which  the 
diminutive  is  'fidicula* :  and  by  a  grammatical 
figure  which  substitutes  the  part  for  the  whole. 


»  A  Gcnaan  uOhuiltj  IimIiU 
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these  terms  ca.me  to  designate  tHe  lyre  itself, 
just  as  we  now  speak  of  tbe  quartet  of  fiddles 
ooilectively  as    'the   strings.*    lo  tbe  deriva- 


tive' tongnes'  the  diminutive  assumed  various 
forms,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
thus : — 


I 


(SOOTBBRIf  OE00f>— 
Lorn  Latin.) 

I 


Iamd  Fides,  a  cMnr 

DimlnutiTe 

Fidlcula 

1 


Fidiula 


Sptalsh 

Vihuela 
Viola 


I 
oc  Ffduls 

(alw.  Vltula.  Vldnla. 
Vlddla.  VIgelU.  *o.> 


Provencal 

Viola 
Viola 


DlmlnotlT* 

Violino 
»r.  Violon  ■ 


lull 
Vi61a 

(Trench  Viole, 

Xntlidi  Viol) 

I 


(NOBTaCRH  6M0P- 
OUlV«iich.) 

FideiUe^ 

1 

MedtwTftl 
Franeh 

VieUe 

(VWU) 

Anflo- 
8uon 

Fithele 

Scottish 

Fithel 

]led<iBTal 
Eotllih 

Fidel 

Modem 
KncllBh 

Fiddle 

Rirb 
German 

Fiedel 

Low 
German 

Vedel 

▲uimentatlm 

Violoue 


DimlnutiTe 

Violoncello 


The  "^olin  is  the  most  popular  and  useful 
of  all  portable  instruments,  and  indeed  of  all 
instruments  except  the  pianoforte,  and  it  has 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  the  main  body  of 
which  is  composed  of  violins,  in  their  three  sixes 
of  trebles,  altos  or  tenors,  and  basses.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  human  voice  in  quality,  compass, 
and  facility  of  execution  than  any  other  instru- 
ment; few  are  simpler  in  construction,  and  none 
18  80  cheap  or  so  easily  mastered,  provided  the 
learner  sets  rightly  about  it.  In  addition  to  the 
popularity  which  it  enjoys  on  these  accounts,  the 
fiddle  exercises  an  unique  charm  over  the  mind 
from  the  continuity  of  its  existence  and  useful- 
ness. Most  people  are  aware  that '  an  old  fiddle 
\a  better  than  a  new  one.'  This,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  is  not  absolutely  true  ;  although 
probably  the  majority  of  the  fiddles  in  use  are 
not  new,  very  many  being  one,  two,  an5i  even 
three  hundred  years  old.  A  violin,  if  it  be  only 
well-made  to  begin  with,  can  by  timely  and 
judicious  rehabilitation,  be  made  to  last  practi- 
cally for  ever,  or  at  least  to  outlast  the  lifetime 
of  any  particular  possessor :  and  few  things  are 
more  fascinating  than  putting  an  old  dUused 
Violin  through  this  process,  and  reawakening  its 
musical  capacities.  The  Violin  thus  enjoys  a 
sort  of  mysterious  immortality,  the  effect  of 
which  is  often  enhanced  by  the  groundless  idea 

1  The  form  rideflle  to  not  fo<nnd.  m  fkr  as  tbe  writer  knows.  In 
llteratare.  Its  place  haTlnt  been  mr\j  taken  br  the  decayed  form 
'  TleUe  * :  but  Itt  past  existence  to  demonstrable  bj  analogy.  Brachet 
(Qrammalre  HUtoriqae  do  la  Langue  Fran^atoe,  p.  285)  ttvea  the  fol- 
lowlnc  Instances  of  the  French  forms  assumed  by  Latin  words  In 
-lottlus.  •«.  -am :  Abellle  (apicula).  Orteil  (ortlculum).  Sommell  (som- 
nlenlos).  P4rll  (perlenlum).  Oreille  (auricula).  Comellle  (comlcula). 
ODallle(oTlonla).  Vermeil  (Termlenlus),  AicuIIle  (adeula).  From  thb 
list,  to  which  may  be  added  OorbeiUe  (eorbieaU).  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  FIdicula  became  In  the  oldest  Froneh  *  fldellle.'  which  lorm 
was  transmitted  with  very  little  alteration  to  Anflo-Sazon  and  Old 
BIf  b  German,  while  tik  France  Itself  It  became  by  phonetic  decar 
'VIelle.' 

s  *  VIolon  *  to  the  old  Fmch  dlalttvUTe  of '  Ylole,'  and  exactly  eqai« 
valent  to '  Vlolluo.' 


that  no  good  fiddles  have  been  made  since  the 
golden  age  of  the  Cremona  makers,  which 
terminated  lao  years  ago,  and  that  the  secrets 
of  violin-making  are  lost.  In  connexion  with  this, 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  has  been  lavished  by 
connoisseurs  on  the  beauty  of  design  and  varnish 
of  the  old  Cremona  Violins,  and  even  in  some 
useful  and  reputable  works  on  this  subject  this 
enthusiasm  has  been  carried  to  a  point  where  it 
can  only  be  described  as  silly  and  grotesque.  A 
fiddle,  after  all,  even  a  Stradivari,  is  not  a' work 
of  pure  art,  like  a  piece  of  painting  or  sculpturo: 
it  is  as  merely  a  machine  as  a  watch,  a  gun, 
or  a  plough.  Its  main  excellences  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  though  most  good  fiddles  are 
also  well-designed  and  handsome,  not  a  few  are 
decidedly  ngly.  Leopold  Mozart,  in  his  Violin- 
School,  has  some  pertinent  remarks  on  this 
fitllacy.  To  choose  a  fiddle  for  its  outward 
synrnnetry  and  varnish,  he  says,  is  like  choosing 
a  singing  bird  for  its  fine  feathers. 

Instrnments  more  or  less  corresponding  to 
our  fiddle  have  been  in  use  fi'om  very  early  times, 
and  their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Bowed  instruments  have  long  been 
in  use  among  various  Oriental  peoples :  and  this 
fact,  interpreted  by  the  fallacy  that  all  inventions 
have  their  ultimate  origin  in  the  East,  has  led 
many  to  ascribe  an  Oriental  origin  to  our  bowed 
instruments.  Strict  examination  compels  us  to 
reject  this  view.  The  hai^  and  lyre  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt^  probably,  like 
the  alphabet,  through  Phoenicia:  but  here  the 
debt  of  Europe  to  the  stringed  instrument  makers 
of  the  East  begins  and  ends.  Hie  Arabic  and 
Hindoo  instruments  from  which  F^tis  and 
others  deduce  the  Violin,  evidently  belong  to  a 
totally  distinct  fxunily.  Their  resonant  box  con- 
sists of  a  small  drum,,  perforated  by  a  stick,  the 
top  of  which  serves  as  a  fingerboard,  while  the 
lower  end  is  rested  on  the  ground  during  per- 
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fannuice.  Now  it  can  bo  Aovd  that  onlll  ths 
Ijth  MDtarj  DO  Europ«ui  bowed  initrumcDt, 
except  the  Marine  Trumpet,  which  is  a  direct 
deccandant  of  Che  Greek  monoohord.  WMi  tested 
on  the  ground  during  petfotmanoe.  [See  Tboub^ 
Mabiha.]  All  were  plajed  oTerhaod,  and  were 
rested  on  or  againet  the  oppar  part  of  the  per- 
forniHr'g  body.  Tfaig  nlone,  independently  nf  all 
inooDsiitenciesofoonatructiDn,  diitingniiiheeLhem 
from  the  fiebnb  and  the  RaTamutram,  and 
■trensthen*  our  conviction  of  their  affinity  with 
tbe  Lyre.  Moat  Eaitem  bowed  inatrument* 
appear  to  be  rude  imitntiona  of  those  of  Europe; 
and  the  development  of  the  latter  ia  so  clearly 
traceable  that  it  is  eu peril UODS  to  seek  their  origin 
elaewhere.  The  fiddle  has  developed  oat  of  the 
lyre  and  monocbord.  junt  ai  our  mndc  baa  de- 
veloped out  of  the  diatonic  wule  which  the  Greeks 
deduced  from  ths  nse  of  those  instrumsnts. 

Though  tbe  plurality  of  strings  of  onr  bowed 
instruments,  and  even  their  common  name '  are 
borrowed  from  tbe  lyre,  their  prindpnl  part^  tbe 
elongated  rewnant  box  with  its  soundboles,  the 
fingerboard,  and  the  moveable  bridge,  come  from 
the  monoohord.  A>  early  as  the  legendary  ngs 
of  Fythi^ras  the  Greelu  obtained  the  intervalB 
of  the  scale  by  cutting  off  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  monocbord  by  means  of  a  moveable  bridge. 
For  this  the  pressure  of  the  finger  was  an 
obvious  substitute:  and  practical  nse  of  tbe 
monoohord  in  training  the  voice  must  have  early 
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sa^ested  the  discovery  that  its  tones  could  be 
prolonged  by  robbing,  instead  of  plnoking  them 
with  UieplMtrom  or  finger.'  The  lyre  suggested 
plurality  of  strings,  and  fanunhed  a  model  of 
manageable  size.  Given  the  lyre  and  tbe  mono- 
choid,  tbe  fiddle  must  evidently  have  been  de- 
veloped sooner  or  later:  and  we  now  know  Ibst 
as  early  as   the  3rd 

Btrument  something 
between  tbe  two,  and 
I  curiously  reminding 
us  of  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the 
middle  Hges.waa  used 
in  tbe  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  Fig.  1  re- 
presents a  specimen 
carved  on  a  Greek 
saroopfaagasnow  ofod 
as  a  font  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Gfrgenti. 
A   baa-relief  in  the 


I^uvr 


other  specimen  of  the  sa 

The  resembUnoe  between  this  antique  initm- 
ment  and  the  rebec  and  late  'a  noteworthy;  and 
it  possibly  repreeente  tbat  particular  fOnn  of 
lyre  whioh  was  denominated  '  FidicuU.' 

He  following  genealogical  table  may  assiat 
the  reader's  memory  : — 


He  CbwtB  [see  that  article] ,  which  appears  to 
be  a  survival  of  the  normal  pattern  of  the  small 
Boman  Lyre  in  a  remote  part  of  tbe  Empire,  is 
an  obvious  link  between  the  musical  matrn- 
menta  of  antiquity  and  those  of  modem  Europe.' 
When  and  by  whom  the  bow  waa  applied  to 
theee  iustraments  we  cannot  tell.  But  certainly 
long  before  the  I3tb  century,  various  modifio- 
tiouM  of  them,  aome  plucked  with  the  fingers  or 
plectrum,  others  sounded  with  a  bow,  were  in  use 
thionghout  Eoropa  nnder  tbe  names  of  Fiddle, 
Crowd.  Botte,  Geige  (Gigue,  Jig),  sod  Bebeo 
(Bibab,  Bibible}.  About  the  Ijtb  century  an 
improTed  instrument  appeared  in  tbe  south  of 
Europe  oonourrently  with  tbat  remarkable  musi- 
oal  ud  literary  movement  whioh  is  associated 
with  the  IVoubadours.  This  instrument  was 
called  ■  Viole '  or  '  Vielle ' ;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  it  the  name  of  Guitar-Fiddly  reserving 
the  term  Viol  for  the  later  instromect  with 
oamerbloclu  which  Is  permanently  associated 
with  ths  name.    Tbe  Guitar-Fiddle,  which  wm 


vuiin  tTmor  vulli.  vIoloBHllg  m  mm  VWW 
intended  to  accompany  the  vaioe,  was  larger  than 
its  predeceesors,  increased  size  being  made  pos- 
sible by  giving  it  a  waist,  so  as  to  permit  the 
bow  (o  reach  the  strings.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  rode  Guitar,  Hurdygurdy,  and  Viol  in  one ; 
for  we  find  the  same  inslrument.  iu  different 
instances  sometimes  plucked,  aometlmea  bowed, 
and  sometimeB  played  with  the  wheeL  When 
modified  and  developed  for  plucking  it  became 
the  Spanish  guitar,  for  playing  with  the  wheel, 
the  Vielle  or  Hurdygurdy.  and  for  bowing,  the 
Viol.  The  Viol  was  employed,  as  the  Ouitar* 
Fiddle  had  been,  to  support  the  voice :  and  th« 
development  of  choral  singing  led  to  the  oon« 
strnction  of  viola  of  various  pitches.  In  the 
fifteenth  aentory  wfl  first  meet  with  eiperimenta 
in  oonstruoting  bowed  instruments  of  different 
siifs,  corresponding  to  the  various  human  voices. 
Comerbloclra.  which  mnrk  the  transition  from 
the  Guitai^Fiddle  to  the  Viol,  were  nrubably 
invented  to  facilitate  tbe  construction  of  tJie  larger 
fiddles.  Theirusepreparedagreatadvanceintiia 
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art  of  fid«lle-mftking :  for  they  inaroMed  both  the 
tenflkm  of  the  reeonant  box,  uid  the  tnuiainission 
of  the  vibration  of  the  strings.  The  constraction 
of  instruments  with  comerblocks,  in  various 
siies,  was  contemporary  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  polyphonic  choral  music  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  in  the  1 5th  century : 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  tiie 
Treble  or  Discaot  Viol,  Tenor,  Bass  Viol,  and 
Double  Bass  or  Violone,  were  well  established 
both  in  tiiose  countries  and  in  North  Italy. 

The  'Violin'  model,  which  differs  from  the 
Viol  in  having  shallower  sides,  with  an  arched 
instead  of  a  flat  back,  and  square  shoulders,  and 
in  being  composed  in  all  its  parts  of  curved  or 
arched  pieces  of  wood,  glued  together  in  a  state 
of  tension  on  the  blocks,  first  appears  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  It 
completely  revolutionised  the  flddle-maker*s  art, 
driving  out  of  use  first  the  Discant  Viol,  then 
the  Tenor,  and  last  of  all  the  Bass  VioL  The 
Double  Bass,  alone,  which  remains  a  Viol  pure 
and  simple,  has  resisted  the  inroads  of  the  Violin 
model  in  all  save  the  soundholes.  The  substitu- 
tion of  the  Violin  for  the  Viol  in  all  its  sizes 
except  the  largest,  is  due  to  the  louder  tone  of 
the  former  instrument,  and  it  accords  with  a 
general  principle  underiying  the  whole  history 
of  musical  instruments,  which  may  be  stated  as 
the  'survival  of  the  loudest.'  The  vibrations 
of  the  Viol  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  power.  As  a  means  to  this  end. 
Viols  were  constructed  double-strung  in  fifths 
and  octaves  [see  Ltrb],  and  also  with  sympa- 
thetic strings  of  metal,  constituting  the  familv 
of  the  Viola  d'amore  and  Babttons.  [See  vol.  1. 
p.  146.1  But  in  the  last  century  the  Violin 
effected  a  complete  rout  of  all  its  competitors, 
and  its  model  was  finally  adopted  for  the  Tenor 
and  Bass,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  Double- 
Bass,  although  for  the  last-named  instrument  the 
Viol  model  is  still  generally  used  in  this  country. 
The  Viol  Double  Bass  has  survived  partly  be- 
cause  it  is  much  easier  to  make,  partly  because 
from  this  particular  instrument  a  penetrating, 
rather  thim  powerful,  tone  is  required.  The 
Violin  extinguished  the  Diaoant  Viol  in  Italy 
and  €rermany  in  the  1 7th  century,  in  France  and 
England  in  the  iSth.  £ngland  held  out  longest 
for  the  Bass  Viol  or  VioU  da  Gamba,  for  this 
instrument  continued  to  be  manufactured  and 
played  in  this  country  to  neariy  the  end  of  the 
fast  century,  when  it  had  everywhere  else  become 
practically  extinct.  The  models  now  in  use  for 
our  bowed  instruments  have  scarcely  changed  at 
all  since  the  time  of  Stradivari  (1680-1 730)  :  and 
hii  models  varied  only  in  the  design  of  certain 
details  firam  those  in  use  a  century  earlier. 

The  Violin,  as  we  have  it,  is  therefore  about 
three  centuries  old.  Of  all  musical  instruments 
it  is  the  only  one  that  has  survived  unchanged 
throughout  modem  musioal  history.  The  lutes, 
the  universal  companions  of  bowed  instruments 
until  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  have  disap- 
peared as  completely  as  the  spinet  and  the  harp- 
sichord.- Wind  instruments  of  all  kinds  have 
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been  completely  revolutionised,  but  the  Violin 
has  remained  for  three  hundred  years  the  same : 
and  it  is  probably  destined  to  remain  so  while 
mueio  exists,  for  though  numberless  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  it  they  have  been 
all  abandoned. 

The  model  of  the  Violin,  which  the  experience 
of  centuries  and  the  ingenuity  of  many  genera- 
tions of  mechanics  thus  wrought  out,  appears  at 
first  sight  eccentric  and  ci^ricious.  It  might  be 
thought  that  any  sort  of  resonant  box,  and  any 
sort  of  frame  strong  enough  to  hold  the  strings, 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose.  The  fact 
however  19,  that  eveiy  minute  detail  has  its 
use  and  meaning.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
fiddle  were  made  with  straight  sides.  In  this 
case,  unless  either  the  resonant  box  is  so  much 
narrowed  as  to  spoil  the  tone,  or  the  bridge  is 
considerably  heightened,  with  the  same  result, 
the  bow  could  not  reach  the  outer  strings.  Sup- 
pose, Again,  it  were  made  of  the  same  general 
outline,  but  without  oornerblocks,  like  a  guitar. 
In  this  case  the  vibrations  would  be  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  force  would  be  consequently 
lefw ;  the  tone  would  be  thin,  as  may  be  proved 
with  one  of  the  many  guitar-shaped  fiddles 
which  have  been  occasionally  made  in  all 
periods.  Suppose  it  made  with  a  flat  back 
like  the  Viol:  in  this  case,  though  the  tone 
might  be  improved  in  the  high  treble,  it  woald 
be  deficient  in  depth  in  the  middle  and  bass, 
unless  indeed  it  were  made  considerably  larger 
and  deeper.  If  the  curves  of  the  various  parts  or 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  bridge  and  sound- 
holes  are  materially  altered,  the  capacity  for 
vibration  is  injured,  and  the  tone  deteriorates  in 
consequence.  If  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
lengthened  at  the  expense  of  the  fingerboard,  the 
player's  left  hand  is  cramped:  if  the  whole  length 
is  increased  the  instrument  becomes  too  largo  to 
be  conveniently  handled.  Probably  every  struc* 
tural  alteration  that  could  be  suggested  has  been 
at  some  time  tried  and  dismiwsed.  The  whole 
design  of  the  fiddle  has  been  settled  gradually 
in  strict  aocordanoe  with  the  requirements  of 
tone  and  execution. 

The  total  normal  length  of  the  violin  has  been 
detennined  by  the  length  of  the  average  human 
arm  bent  at  a  convenient  angle.  The  length  of 
the  handle  or  neck  has  been  determined  by  the 
space  necessary  for  the  average  human  hand  to 
manipulate  the  fingerboard ;  and  since  *  shifting' 
on  all  the  strings  has  become  general  this  length 
has  increased.  The  length  of  the  resonant  box 
is  the  first  of  these  measurements  less  the  second. 
Its  central  or  smallest  breadth  is  determined  by 
the  requirements  of  bowing,  as  applied  to  abridge 
of  sufficient  breadth  and  height  to  set  the  in- 
instrument  properly  in  vibration.  The  other 
breadths  and  lengths  are  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  allowing  a  sufficient  vibrating  length 
for  the  strings,  while  keeping  the  bridge  in  the 
centre,  t«e.  on  a  line  dividing  the  superficial  area 
of  the  belly  into  two  equal  parts,  or  neariy  so. 
The  tongue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  violin,  that  which 
corresponds  to  the  reed  of  a  wind  instrument^  Is 
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the  bric^ ;  uid  tbe  action  of  tho  bridge  dependB 
upon  the  aoundpost.  Tbe  soandpost  is  »  slender 
evlindrical  block,  fixed  at  both  ends,  performing 
the  double  function  of  transmitting  certain  vibra- 
tions from  the  belly  to  the  back  and  of  making  a 
firm  bnse  for  one  foot  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge 
is  a  true  reed ;  its  treble  foot  is  rigid,  and  rests 
on  that  part  of  the  belly  which  is  made  rig^d  by 
the  soundpost.  Its  bass  foot  rests  on  that  part  of 
the  belly  which  has  a  free  vibration,  augmented 
and  regulated  by  the  l>as8  bar :  and  it  is  through 
this  foot  that  the  vibration  of  the  strings  is  com- 
municated to  the  belly,  and  thereby  to  the  mass 
of  air  in  the  fiddle.  The  treble  foot  of  the  bridge 
is  therefore  the  centre  of  vibration  :  the  vibra- 
tional impulse  is  communicated  by  the  bass  foot 
alone,  and  undulates  round  the  treble  foot  in 
circles,  its  intensity  being  modified  by  the  thick- 
nesses and  curves  of  the  belly  and  by  tbe  incisions 
called  tbe  soundholes. 

Tbe  steps  by  which  this  instrument,  at  once*  so 
simple  and  so  complex,  has  been  produced,  are 
easily  traced:  its  intermediate  forms  can  be 
studied  in  artistic  monuments,  and  some  of  them 
even  still  exist.  Old  stringed  instruments  have 
generally  died  hard :  and  very  primitive  ones  have 
maintained  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  im- 
proved ones  founded  upon  them.  Thus  the  Marine 
Trompet,  which  is  the  oldest  bowed  instrument, 
and  represents  the  earliest  development  of  the 
Monochord,  long  continued  in  use  concurrently 
with  instruments  of  a  more  advanced  kind,  and  is 
not  yet  quite  obsolete.  [See  Tromba  Mabiita.] 
A  Guitar-shaped  Violin/  which  is  directly  de- 
scended firom  the  Fidel  of  the  Troubadours,  has 
been  made  and  used  in  all  ages.  Similarly  the 
Rebec  long  continued  in  use  side  by  side  with 
the  violin.^  The  Viola  da  Gamba  has  never  been 
completely  effaced  by  the  VioKuicello.  But  per- 
haps the  most  singular  survival  of  all  is  the 
Welsh  Grwth,  which  is  simply  the  small  lyre, 
as  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Celtic  Britain, 
adapted  by  some  slight  modifications  for  use  as 
a  bowed  instrument.  In  tracing  the  history  of 
stringed  instruments  it  is  necessary  to  beware  of 
assuming  that  the  same  name  always  designates 
the  same  instrument.  '  Violino*  and '  Violon,*  for 
instance,  were  at  first  commonly  employed  to 
denote  the  Tenor.  [See  Tbxob  Violin.]  'Violon- 
cello' is  literally  the  'little  violone'  or  bass 
viol.  The  Violone  itself,  as  its  augmentative 
termination  implies,  was  a  *big  Viola,*  and 
originally  designated  the  Bass  Viol.  When  the 
Double  Bass- Viol  became  common,  the  name 
was  transferred  to  this  larger  instrument.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  find  a  new  name  for 
the  small  Bass,  and  hence  the  diminutive  name 
•Violoncello.'  When  our  modem  Violoncello, 
which  is  properly  the  '  Bass  Violin,'  came  into 
use,  the  original  name  and  the  functions  of  this 
•mall  Violone  were  transferred  together  to  the 

1  Sm  tho  article  Rbbio.  In  thai  irttele  th«  author  erroneously 
•tated  that  no  specimen  of  the  Bebec  waa  known  to  exist,  an  error 
ahared  by  M.  Vldal  (Instrumenu  k  Arehet.  vol.  I.  p.  18)  and  hj  M. 
Chonqoet '  Caialogve  Batsonnd  dee  ImtmaDents  do  Conserratoire.' 
p.  t  ('  Impoaslble  d'nn  retroaver  nn  sani  aojooid'hnl ').  In  the 
Vzhtbltion  of  Ancient  Ibialoal  Instruments  at  Milan  inlflSl  no  leu 
1  six  ■enviae  sped— ns  wore  aihlMtad. 
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new  instrument,  which  still  retains  tfaem. '  Vielle,' 
now  appropriated  to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  denoted  in 
the  13th  century  the  instrument  which  we 
have  called  the  Guitar-Fiddle.  •  Fiddle,'  *  Crwth,' 
'Geige,'  and  'Ribeca,*  all  now  fi-equently  em- 
ployed in  various  languages  to  designate  the 
modem  violin,  are  properly  the  names  of  dis- 
tinct instruments,  all  now  obsolete.  'Lyre'  has 
been  employed  at  different  times  to  designate 
all  sorts  of  bowed  instruments.  'Viola,'  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  Proven9al  name 
of  the  guitar-fiddle,  and  afterwards  designated 
Viols  of  all  sizes,  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
Tenor  Violin.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply 
instances.  No  rational  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  can  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  names.  For  this  purpose  we  must  examine 
the  instruments  themselves  when  they  exist : 
when  they  have  perished  we  must  have  recourse 
to  artistic  representations,  which,  however  im- 
perfect^  are  all  we  have  to  rely  on  before  about 
^BSOf  ^  century  later  than  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  bowed  instruments  as  a  class  by  them- 
selves. For,  although  the  fittings  of  tbe  two 
dasses  differed,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  cen- 
tury that  any  constructive  difference  was  effected 
between  plucked  and  bowed  instruments.  In 
that  century  the  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
made  that  an  arched  back  and  a  flat  belly  were 
best  for  the  plucked  class,  and  a  flat  back  and 
arched  belly  with  inwardly  curving  bouts  for  the 
bowed  class;  and  hence  the  lute  and  the  viol. 
A  higher  bridge,  supported  by  a  soundpost,  in 
the  bowed  class,  completed  the  separation.  Both 
however  were  strung  alike:  and  down  to  the 
time  of  Bach  tbe  same  music  often  served  for 
both,  and  was  played  with  identical  stringing 
and  fingering. 

It  is  curious  that  both  the  pianoforte  snd  the 
violin  owe  their  origin  to  the  monochord.  Fami- 
liarity with  the  monochord  might  have  early  sug- 
gested that  by  stopping  the  strings  of  the  lyre 
upon  a  fingerboard  the  number  of  strings  neces- 
sary to  the  latter  instrument  might  be  diminished 
by  two-thirds,  the  tuning  facilitated,  and  the 
compass  extended.  But  before  any  improvement 
in  this  direction  was  ever  made,  the  monochord 
itself  had  been  developed  into  other  instruments 
by  the  appliciition  of  the  bow  and  the  wheel.  The 
monochord  consisted  of  an  oblong  box,  at  each  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  triangular  nut.  A  peg  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  box  served  to  attach  the  string :  at 
the  other  end  the  string  was  strained  tight,  at  first 
by  weights,  by  changing  which  the  tension  and 
pitch  of  the  string  were  altered  at  pleasure^  after- 
wards by  a  screw.  Beneath  the  string  were 
marked  tiiose  combinations  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  string  which  yielded  tbe  diatonic  scale.  The 
belly  was  pierced  with  soundholes  near  the  tail; 
a  moveable  block  or  bridge  somewhat  higher 
than  the  nuts  served  to  cut  off  so  much  of  tbe 
string  as  was  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
note.  This  moveable  bridge  has  survived  in  aU 
bowed  instrumentH,  thousrh  its  position  is  never 
changed ;  and  it  will  serve  to  the  end  of  time  to 
connect  them  with  their  originaL 
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This  now-forgotten  Initrament  wu  the  mt, 
foundation  on  which  mediieral  mnsic  rated.    ] 
itt  nid  tha  org.in  wu  tunod,  and  the  voics  of  t! 
imger  wu  trunod  to  the  eocleaiutical  nodi 
the  priacipxl  uf  which,  with   their  datheatic 
kod  Plagal  tones,  ware  gnduftted  upon  it  in 
parallel  linea.     Tha  oldeat  repreaentation*  of  thi 
innnochurd  show  it  horiiontallj  pUced  on   t 
table  nnd  plucked  with  the  Snger:  bat  u  the 
inott  primitive  of  bowed  initrumanta  ii  nmply 
a  bowed  monochord,  it  ma;  fairly  be  axumed 
'that  the  bow  waa  early  employed  to  render  ita 
tnnea  continaouB.      Probably  a   c 
tary  bow  wna  Driginall;  used.     Nothing  could 
be  more  natural.    The  monochotd  <  ' 

ahrsady  stud,  to  tune  the  orgsn  and 
voioa :  and  ita  efficiency  in  both  reapecta  would 
be  greatly  incTeaaed  by  thui  prolonging  " 
■ounds.  The  wheel  wan  probably  uaed  at 
early  period  aa  a  ■ubatitute  for  (he  bow;  and 
the  monochord  w>a  (hu*  nwly  for  further  de- 
Telopmenta. 

Adapted  lo  aa  to  be  handled  Tertieally,  1.  a. 
with  one  end  on  the  ground,  it  beoame  the 
TrummtaheidtorHaiineTrampet.  [SeeTnoMBA 
Uabiha.]  In  ill  primitire  form,  the  Trumm- 
scheidt  maat  have  been  very  unlike  the  mature 
inetrument  aa  described  in  that  article.  Ae  we 
find  it  in  old  picturea,  it  wu  a  monochord  about 
6  feet  long,  tbe  lower  part  conristing  of  a  large 
wooden  eheath,  4  feet  long  and  about  10  tncl^ 
wide  at  the  bott«m,  and  dlminialung  to  5  inches 
in  width  where  it  joins  the  handle.  The  handle 
and  head  togethur  were  about  a  feet  long.  It 
had  a  common  bridge,  and  wu  played,  not  in 
harmonica,  but  by  stopping  and  bowing  in  the 
ordinary  way.  We  know  from  Mersenna  that  it 
waaoccasionally  strung  with  two  or  more  strings, 
thus  forming,  if  the  expression  is  permissible,  a 
doable  or  triple  monochord. 

Whether  the  second  modificaUon  of  the  mono- 
chord,  in  whicb  it  retains  its  horizontal  position, 
and  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  by  a  wheel  and 
handle,  and  which  Is  represented  by  the  Organls- 
brum  or  Hurdy-gurdy,  preceded  or  followed  the 
Tnunmscbeidt  in  point  of  time  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, iftructurally  the  Organistrum  departs 
leas  from  the  monochord  than  the  Tmmmscheidt 
does,  because  the  horitontal  position  is  retained : 
on  the  other  hand,  tbe  invention  of  the  wheel 
and  haodte  cannot  have  preceded  that  of  the  bow, 
for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  Originally  the  Oi^ 
ganlstrum  was  an  ecclesinitical  instrument,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  mono- 
chord  and  the  organ.    It  wu  made  of  largi 


clavier,  while  an  assistant  snpplied  tha  rotaiy  or 
grinding  motion  which  produoed  the  tone.  The 
Urge  Organistrum  is  found  in  the  icalptare  over 
the  celebrated  door  of  Santiago  at  Compoatella, 
which  proves  its  poaiiion  snuing  ecolMJutical 
instruments.  But  we  have  also  actual  speaimens 
which  appear  to  have  been  naed  in  the  charcb. 
Two  are  pteaerved  in  the  Oermanfe  Moseum  at 
Nuremberg,  In  both  of  whioh  tha  die  and  orna- 


mentation leave  no  doubt  u  to  their  ecclesiastical 
character.' 

HeAnwhile,  the  Iloman  Lyre  or  Hdicula,  in 
various  modified  forms,  had  never  gone  out  of 
use.  Introduced  into  Celtic  Britain  by  tha  Ro- 
mans, the  Fidicula  was  called  by  the  Britons 
'Crwth,'  a  word  which  signiSes  *  n  bulging  box.' 
lAtinised  aa  'Chrotta,'  this  became  by  phonetio 
decay'Hrotta'and'Rotte.'  The  meaning  of  the 
wold,  taken  together  with  existing  pictures,  gives 
us  a  clue  to  its  shape.  The  upper  part  consisted 
of  two  uprights  and  a  croaspiace  or  transtillum, 
the  lower  part  of  a  box  balgiug  at  (be  back,  and 
flat  at  tbe  front  where  tbe  Btrings  ware  extended. 
From  the  iUusttationa  in  old  manuscripta  it  m^ 
pears  that  soniatimes  the  resomint  box  was 
omitted  and  the  type  of  the  primitive  harp  was 
approached.  In  either  form  the  primitive  fldicula 
must  have  bean  of  small  size.  It  apparently 
had  neither  bridge  nor  fingerboard,  and  was 
plucked  with  the  fingers.  But  in  a  celebrated  an- 
cient '  Harmony  of  tha  Gospels'  in  the  Frankish 
dialect,  attributed  to  OttUed  von  Waissenbuig 
(840-870),  we  End  the  Lyre,  the  Rddle.  the  Harp, 
and  the  Crwth,  all  enumerated  in  the  Celestial 
Concert.'  Were  any  of  these  instruments  played 
with  the  bow  I  In  other  words,  does  this  passago 
indicate  that  the  art  of  fiddling  is  a  thousand 
years  old  t  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that 
It  does.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  so  many  sort* 
of  stringed  instrnmenla  could  have  been  diffe- 
rentiated, eioept  by  the  oinmmslanoe  Uiat  sodm 
of  them  were  played  with  the  bow :  and  in  an 
English  manuscript  of  not  much  later  date  bo- 
longing  to  either  the  loth  or  Iltb  century,  wa 
have  a  positive  representation  of  an  English 
fiddler  with  fiddle  and  bow,  the  former  being.  In 
fact,  the  instrument  called  by  Chflucar  the  Rtbi  ble, 
nnd  afterwards  generally  known  by  the  name  iiL 
ila  French  form 'Rebec.' 


Certify  in  the  nth  or  10th,  probably  in  tba 
oth  century,  the  bow,  the  bridge,  and  the  finger- 
board, all  derived  &om  the  moDochord,  had  evi- 
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ilentl;  been  applied  to  the  '  FidioulA'  or '  Crwlh.' 
The  inalrament  i>  altered  pnniwlyM  might  have 
been  eipeoted.  The  donpieoe  and  nprigbta  fakve 
dinppaared.  Their  plioe  ii  teksn  b;  »  neck  and 
hcMi,  the  letter  forming  a  peg-box  ;  and  the  bulg- 
ing- lower  pert  of  the  initnunent  i(  modified  to 
init  the  chenge.  It  ma;  well  be,  however,  that 
thU  primitive  bowed  imtminent  wu  die  dinot 
deacendant  of  the  lute-eh&ped  Gdlonia  which  the 
Girgenti  laToophagiw  (p.  167)  provee  ta  have 
Biiated  before  the  Chiiitian  era,  and  that  It  ii 
identical  with  the  '  FIdula'  of  OttfHed. 

Somatimee  the  croeipiece  and  nprighte,  placed 
■omewhat  clo«r  tugether,  were  n^ned  side  by 
aide  with  the  new  features,  the  neck  and  Gnger- 


board.  The>boveout.fnim  WoroeaterCathedial, 
eerrei  to  iUoatnte  the  coalition  of  the  Crwth  and 
Rebec,  the  apper  part  of  the  iiutrument  being  in- 
termediate betweea  the  two.  The  initniment 
thui  produoed  i>  the  bowed  Crwth,  to  which,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Engel,  it  ma;  be  oonveuieut  to  aWgn 
the  name  of  (>ovrd.  leaving  the  original  word 
Crwth  to  designate  the  primitive  fidicula  plnoked 
with  the  fingers.  In  point  of  tone  and  execittion 
the  Crowd  and  the  Rebec  were  IdentieaL  The 
Crowd  WM  the  Crwth  with  the  addition  of  a 
bridge  and  a  fingerboard  ;  the  Bebeo  wai  the 
Crowd  miniu  it*  upright*  and  oroeapieoe,  and 
having  a  pear-shaped  bod;.  The  name  Fidel,  the 
decayed  fcnn  of' Fidicula,'  probabl;  indifferently 
applied  to  both,  and  wae  afterwards  uaad  for  the 
laqrer  iaatrament  presently  mentioned. 

Tlie  '  Geige,'  which  BOme  nuUioritie*  have 
boated  as  an  independent  ioatrumsnt,  appears 
to  be  pnutioiilly  identical  with  the  Rebec.  In  the 
Nitielnngenlied  the  initrument  played  by  the 
'Videlar'  ia  called  the  'GIge,'  though  the  bow 
is  alwaye  called  'Tidelbogen.'  Medueval  aculp- 
tore,  painting,  manascripti  and  henldiy  yield 
nnmberless  iiluitratioui  of  the  '  Geige.'  If  (here 
was  any  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
Rebec  it  amounted  to  thii,  that  the  Rebeo  had  a 


The  aCocwnpanyiDK  woodcut  Is  (akm  ttota 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  shows  the  Geige  of  the 
1 3th  century. 


The  next,  &om  the  Kreui-Capelle  in  Burg  Carl- 
stein  tn  Bohemia,  ahowi  the  improved  one  of 
FiB.f.  f>"     '♦""    oentuty.      Hie 

'Geigo'    [Hvbably 


A  writer  of  the  13th 
oentnrr  gives  ImtmcUons 
both  6x  this  small  fiddle, 
which  be  oaUs  '  Bobeba,* 
and  for  the  larger  Fidel, 
then  just  coming  into  nie, 
which  hs  calls  'Viella.''  The  Kubeba  or 
Rebec,  aceordiog  to  him,  had  two  atringi  only, 
whieh  were  tuned  by  the  intorval  of  a  Sch,  the 
lower  being  C,  the  upper  G.  '  Hold  it  does  to 
the  head,'  he  writee,  'between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand.'  He  then  minntdj 
describes  the  fingering,  whieb  is  aa  follows : — 


It  will  at  once  frtrike  the  render  that  we  practi- 
cally have  here  the  second  and  third  strings  of  the 
violin.  A  third  string  was  soon  added  :  and  ws 
know  From  Agricola  tliat  the  highest  string  of  the 
tbree-atringed  Rebec  was  tuned  a  fifth  higher, 
thus;^ 


Ws  have  here  piaclJcally  the  three  higheit  strings 
of  the  violin  :  and  it  is  thns  clear  that  the  violin, 
in  everything  enc^  the  ultimate  shape  of  the 
reeonant  box  and  the  fourth  string,  is  at  least 
aa  old  as  the  Ijth  century,  and  probably  vei7 
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muoli  older.  Anothar  itrikbig  iUnitrfttton  of  the 
identity  of  fiddling  Mid  the  tiddler  now  »nd  lii 
hiindrod  jetia  »go  ii  Aflbried  bj  the  bow-Iunda 
of  the  medinvkl  pUyera,  whoee  gnup  of  the  bow 
iB  gsaenilj  nuuked  by  perfect  freedon  kud  cor- 

Tfaeee  tally  medinvkl  fiddlei  were  enutll  initru- 
menta  of  simple  conitmotion  uid  (light  mtuiod 
capacitj,  obieflj  uied  in  msnymakings  to  ac- 
oompsny  gong  or  dance.  Compenieii  of  profes- 
■ioul  pikjen  were  muQUined  b;  noblernen  for 
tbeir  wnmenient:  witnnBS  the  foui-and-twenty 
fiddlen  of  Etiel  in  the  Nibeluugenlied.  The 
reader  will  nnnember  that  Etiel'i  private  btuid 
of  Gddlen,  ricbl]'  dressed,  uid  headed  bjr  their 
leadeim,  Schwemel  and  Werbel.  are  chosen  u  his 
mevengen  into  Borgnndy:  and  among  the  noble 
Burgnndian  guests  when  they  bring  back  is  the 
redonbtable  amateur  fiddler  Volker,  who  lays 
about  bin)  like  a  wild  boar  with  hi*  'Videlbc^n 
ilarlisn,  michel,  unde  lane,'  doing  as  much  eiecu- 
tion,  says  the  rhymer,  as  an  ordinary  man  with 
a  bioadaword.  Volker  'der  videlar.'  or  '  der 
q^man,'  as  ha  is  often  called,  ia  not  a  mere 
^roenl  of  the  poet.  Everything  proves  the 
roedinval  fiddles  to  have  been  popular  instro- 
ments,  and  their  ose  ■aenu  to  have  been  ^uniliar 
to  all  classes.  Wandering  profeasional  mUBicians, 
■(ahrende  Leute,'  carried  them  from  place  lo 
place,  playing  and  liuging  to  them  for  Bubsist- 
ence.  Among  the  amateura  who  played  them 
were  parsons  and  pariih  clerks  :  witness  the 
parish  clerk  Abeolon  u>  Chaucer,  who  oould '  play 
tunes  on  a  idnall  ribibls.'  and  the  unfbrtnnate  par- 
son of  Onsemer,  near  Stendal,  who,  according  to 
the  Brunswick  Chroniole  (quoted  by  Forkel).  was 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightiuiig  as  he  was  fiddling 
for  his  pariahioaeis  to  danoB  on  Wedneaday  in 
Whitsun-week  in  iio),} 

These  primitive  fiddles  apparently  suflBced  the 
musioal  world  of  Europe  until  the  13th  oentuty. 
Xheit  oompaia  seeou  to  have  been  an  octave  and 
a  half,  from  C  to  6,  lucludiDg  tha  mean  notes 
of  tha  female  or  boy's  voice.  The  sitanaion  of 
the  compass  downwards  is  probably  the  clue 
to  the  improvement  which  followed.  It  may  be 
obierved  that  the  development  of  musioal  instru- 
ments has  always  been  from  small  to  large  and 
from  high  to  low  ;  the  ear,  it  would  seem,  seeks 
ever  more  and  more  resonance,  and  musical  re- 
qulremeota  demand  a  larger  compaxs:  but  the 
derelopment  of  the  Song  In  tha  bands  of  the 
IVoubadoun  affords  an  i^squate  explanation  of 
tha  Cut  that  the  fiddle-maker  about  this  time 
strove  to  make  his  resonant  box  larger.  But 
there  I*  an  obvious  limit :  if  the  belly  is  greatly 
widened  the  bow  cannot  be  made  to  touch  the 
strings  without  making  the  bridge  of  inordinate 
height.  Some  ingenious  person,  about  the  13th 
oentury,  devised  an  alternative ;  this  oonsiated  in 
ooostruoting  the  sides  of  the  resonant  box  with  a 
oonttaty  flexure,  giving  the  oontour  of  the  instrn- 
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ment  a  wavy  oharacter,  exactly  like  the  guitar, 
and  making  a  sort  of  waist.  By  this  means  tha 
bridge  could  be  left  at  tlie  proper  height,  while 
llie  capacity  of  the  instromsnt  in  respect  of  aiie, 
compass,  and  resonance  was  increased.  Some 
unknown  mechanic  thus  invented  what  came  to 
be  called  in  Northern  Europe  the  Fidel,  in 
Northern  France  the  Vielle,  in  Southern  France 
and  Italy  the  Viote.  We  have  called  it  tha 
Guitaisfiddle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Provence  is  its  mothacland,  and  that  it  first 
came  into  use  among  the  Troubadours. 


The  invention  of  the  waist  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal step  inthedevelopmentoftbeViol.andthis 
feature  was  only  possible  in  inatramenta  oon< 
structed  like  the  monoohord  and  hurdy-gurdy, 
Kithsidosortibs.  Ttie Geige. Crowd,  nud  Kebeo 
were  constructed  on  tba  principle  of  the  Lute, 
which  »tiU  survives  in  the  Mandolin :  they  con- 
sisted of  a  flat  beily  and  a  convex  bach,  joined 
oyster-fashion  by  the  edges.  No  improvement 
as  regards  reaonance  waa  passible  in  these  oyster- 
shaped  instruments :  the  fiddle  of  the  future  re- 
quired a  certtun  depth  in  all  its  parts,  which 
can  only  be  given  by  sidBS  or  ribs.  'So  other 
instrument  was  capable  of  a  wniat :  and  as  the 
reader  is  awsre,  the  body  of  such  an  Instrnmeot 
was  ready  to  hand  in  the  small  organistrum  or 
huidy.gUTdy.  The  Guitar-fiddle  was  simply  a 
Hurdy-gurdy  played  with  tbs  bow.  The  de- 
■oripiioQ  of  it  by  Jerome  of  Moravia  proyw 
that  it  was  a  harmonic  as  welt  as  a  melodic  in- 
attumant.  It  had  five  strings,  ths  lowest  of 
which  was  a  bourdon,  i.  c.  was  longer  than  tha 
rest,  and  did  not  pass  over  the  nut,  but  waa 
attached  to  a  peg  outuda  the  head.  In  tha 
long  Sourdon  of  the  Troubadour'a-fiddls  we  thns 
have  the  origin  of  tha  fourth  string,  which  wa« 
afterwards  reduced  to  the  normal  length  by  tha 
eipsdient  of  covering  it  with  wire.  The  two 
bigliest  atrings  were  usually  tuned  in  nnison: 
this  enabled  the  player  either  to  double  tba 
highest  note,  or  to  play  In  thirds,  at  plaaaura, 
Janma  of  Mocavia  gives  Uuee  different  toning^ 
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knd  probabl;  otben  'were   in  OM,  eaoli  being 
adapted  to  Che  music  intended  to  be  performed. 

The  Goitar-fiddle  wu  Urjer  than  the  GoiRe 
and  B«bea,  and  approximated  in  Hza  to  the 
Tenor.  [See  opposite.  Fig.  6.]  This  inatrument 
U  probably  the  Fidel  of  Chaucer.  It  haa  place 
in  English  Ufe  aa  an  initrument  of  luiuty. 

for  him  [i.«.  Die  Oxtunl  Clerk]  had  Isvu  ban  at  hli 
In  black  and  nd. 
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(CaoUtrtiunr  Talei.  PrologiM.) 
Etiating  repremntotionB  of  the  Fidel  ^pear  to 
indicate  that  the  iocreaaed  len^  of  the  inatru- 
ment  vas  not  at  fint  accomp-inied  bj  a  cor- 
reaponding  increase  in  the  length  of  the  string!, 
^  that  it  waa  fitted  with  a  tailpiece  and  loop 
of  unuaual  length.  It  had  no  coraer-blocka.  A. 
good  idea  of  the  medinval  fideL  may  be  guned 
from  the  modem  Spanish  or  oommoa  guitar, 
which  appears  to  be  simply  the  improved  Fidel  of 
theTroubadoaiBmiDuaitibridge.  tailpiece,  sound- 
poat  and  aoundholes.  It  haa  precjtely  the  aame 
arrangement  for  the  pegs,  whicli  are  ecrewed  ver- 
tically  into  a  flat  bead,  which  ia  often,  but  not 
always,  bent  back  nt  an  angle  with  the  neck. 
The  galtar,  however,  requires  no  bridge,  and  no 
nundpoat:  ita  taitpisca  is  giued  to  the  belly, 
and  it  retaina  the  primitive  central  soimdbole, 
which  in  the  bowed  instrument  gives  place  to 
a  double  soondhole  on  either  side  of  the  bridge, 
[See  SoDirDHOLis,] 

We  now  reach  a  step  of  the  greateat  impor- 
tance in  the  oonitruction  of  bowed  instruments, 
the  invention  of  'oomer-blocks.'  This  improve- 
ment followed  naturally  &om  the  inrenHon  of 
the  waist.  A.  modem  violin  haa  two  projecting 
pointa  on  each  of  its  aides,  one  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  (he  bouta  or  bow-holes  which  form 
the  waist  of  the  inatnunent.  In  the  olaasical 
pattern,  whiob  has  prominent  oomer-hlooha, 
theae  projections  form  a  sharp  angle :  in  the 
older  ones,  including  the  viols,  the  angle  is  less 
Skoat^  and  the  comer  tiierefore  less  prominent. 
Theae  oomera  mark  the  position  of  triangular 
'blocks'  insiile,  to  which  the  rib*  of  the  instm. 
ment  are  glued,  and  which  ore  themselvee  glued  to 
the  back  and  t>elly,  forming,  so  to  speak,  the  cor- 
nerstones of  the  constmction.  The;  ooDtribute 
enormoojily  to  the  strength  and  resonance  of  the 
fiddle.  Cimier-blocfcs,  as  well  as  iwwed  instru- 
ments of  the  larger  siies.  first  appear  in  the  15th 
century :  and  as  large  Gddlea  can  only  be  con- 
veniently constructed  by  means  of  oomer-blocks 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  (he  two  inrenCions 
are  correlative. 

He  writer  inclinea  to  ascribe  the  origin  of 
umar-blocks  lo  Gerrnanj,  because  it  was  in 
that  land  of  mechanical  inventions  that  the 
ntannfaetDre  of  the  viol  in  its  many  varieties 
WM  ehiefly  carried  on  by  the  lute-makers  Irom 
14SO  to  1600,  because  tbe  earliest  known  instra- 
'  ara,  even  in  Prance  and  Italy,  were 
and    I  ....... 


kiinig,  Agricola.  and  Gorle — that  we  find  tJie 
viol  6unily  for  the  first  time  speciKcally  described. 
This  invention  waa  the  turning-point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  bowed  instruments.  It  not  only 
separated  them  definitely  from  their  cognates  of 
the  lute  and  guitar  claaa,  but  it  gave  them 
immense  variety  in  design,  and  rendered  them 
easier  to  make,  as  well  as  stronger  and  more 
resonant.  M'hether  double  or  single  comer- 
blocks  were  first  employed,  is  uncertain.  Possi- 
bly the  first  step  was  the  introduction  of  single 
come^-blacks,  by  which  the  ribs  were  increaaed 
from  two  to  four,  the  upper  ones  having  on  in- 
ward ourvatars  where  the  bo»  croeaea  the  strings. 
Tbe  illustration  U  &om  a  drawing  by  RalfaeUe, 
y,o.  7,  in  whose  pwntingH 

the  viol  with  single 
corner  -  blocks   oc- 

[For  another  sped- 

H0LM,Fiy.3.]  Sin. 
gle  comer -blocks 
were  nccarionally 
used  long  aftsr  the 
introduction  ofdou 
hie  ones.  The  writer 
has  seen  very  good 
old  Italian  tenors  and  double-bosses  with  stn((le 
corners,  A  well-known  specimen  in  painting 
is  the  fine  Tiola  da  gamba  in  Dom enichino's  St, 
Cecilia.  The  vibration  is  more  rapid  and  free 
than  that  of  the  instrument  with  double  comers, 
but  the  tone  is  consequently  less  inlenae. 

But  the  foundation  on  which  Gddle.making 
was  finally  to  rest  was  the  viol  with  double 
comers.  Double  comers  produced  a  new  son. 
stmctivB  feature,  vii,  the  'middle  bouts,'  or 
simply  the  'bouts.'  the  ribs  which  curve  in- 
waiils  between  the  two  oomsr.blocka.  While 
the  comer.blockB  enormously  increased  tbe  re- 
sonance of  (he  fiddle,  the  bouts  liberated  the 
right  hand  of  the  player.  In  early  times  the 
hand  must  have  been  kept  in  a  stiff  and  cramped 
potition.  Tbe  bouts  for  the  first  time  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  fiddler  to  get  at  bis  strings  ; 
„      ,  and  great  stimulus  to  play- 

ing  most  have  been   the 
Oonsequance.     It  waa  long 
before  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  the   bouts  were 
i      settled.    They  were  made 
small  and   deep,    or  long 
and  shallow,  at  the  maker  s 
caprice.     At  one   period, 
probably   an    early   one, 
their  enormous    size   ren- 
dered them  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  out- 
line.   It  would  seem  that 
fiddlen    desired  to  cany 
their  newly-won  fivedom  of  hand  to  the  uttus 
most :   and  the  illustrations  in  Agrioola  prova 
that  (his  prepoaterous  modal  prevailed  f<^  in- 
atnuienti  of  all  four  sUes, 

The  fantaatie  outlines  whloh  were  prodaeed 
T2 
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by  fbw  eiti»vj>guit  entting  of  tba  bonU  mre 
■umetimei  further  compliciited  by  adding  man 
blocki  kt  the  top,  or  battnin,  or  both,  Md  bj 
cutting  wme  of  tbe  ribi  In  two  pie<»^  uid 
turning  the  anili  in  kt  ri|tbt  uigles.  The  former 
of  then  devices  vu  eul;  kbandooed,  uid  few 
(peoiineiia  of  it  eziit :  bat  the  I*ttar  wu  loine- 
times  niied  fiiT  the  vioU  d'unore  in  the  lut  cen- 
tury. It!  tendenojii  to  diniiniah  theribntion&l 
cspMitj.and  the  inteuitjof  the  tone.  ItasJop- 
tioD  wu  putlj  doe  to  Mtislio  oonudarktioni, 
and  It  it  cap&ble  of  great  Tuisty  in  deaign.  But 
it  n»tai»lly  want  out  of  practiost  u>e,  ud  the 
Tiol  settled  down  to  ltd  noimsl  model  about  the 
b^inning  of  the  i6thaeiitiiry,by  the  final  adop- 
tion of  the  simple  outline,  with  double  comers 
and  moderately  long  and  shallow  bouts. 

Cononrrently  wiui  these  ezperimsnts  on  the 
ootUne,  we  tiacs  a  serfas  of  experiments  on  the 
[Jaos  and  shape  of  the  soandholei  and  bridge. 
For  a  skstch  of  the  development  of  the  former, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  SoDirDHOLBa. 
Thair  true  place,  partly  in  the  w^at,  and  paitly 
in  tbs  tower  part  of  the  instrument,  was  not  de- 
fined until  after  the  invention  of  the  violin.  In 
(he  guitar-fiddle  the  soundholsa  had  naturally 
fallen  into  something  nearly  approHching  the^ 
true  position.  But  the  imention  of  the  boutg 
displaoed  thmn,  and  for  nearly  a  oeiitury  we  find 
them  ahining  about  on  the  iiufaoe  of  the  instru- 
ment.  Sumetimee,  Indeed,  It  oooura  to  the  early 
viol-makers  to  leave  them  in  the  wwst  between 
the  bouts.  But  at  first  we  frequently  find  them 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  instmmant,  and  this  is 
tband  even  in  instancea  where  thwr  shape  is  of 
an  advaooed  type. 

Later,  we  usually  find  the  soandholes  and 
bridge  erowdsd  Into  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
strument, naiir  the  tailpieoe^  the  inati 
mahei  evidently  aiming  at  Fie.  B. 

leaving  as  much  as  poaii- 
bls  of  the  belly  intact,  for 
the  Bake  of  conBtruotive 
strength.  The  illustralioii 
in  from  Joat  Amman's 
•Bfiohleia  allsr  Stande,' 
and  npreseats  a  minstrel 
of  the  i6th  oentury  per- 
forming on  a  three-stringed 
Double  Bass. 

Afterwards  the  sound- 
holes  are  placed  between 
the  bouts,  the  eitremiU«t 
of  both  ^proximately 
ooitaspoiuling.  the  bridge 
■landing  beyMd  them,  lliii 
amngement  prenuled  dur- 
~'~  i  the  early  half  of  the 


i6ibo 
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until  the  violin  model  had  been  some  time  in  uw 
that  the  Boundholes  were  lowered  in  the  model, 
eiteuding  fma  the  middle  of  the  waist  to  a  short 
diitance  below  the  bouts,  and  the  In'idge  fixed  in 
its  true  place  in  the  middle  of  ths  smindholea. 

The  Bridge,  ths  most  important  part  of  tha 
voidng  appantlos,  and  in  raalitj  the  tongas  of  I 
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the  Gddle,  was  perfeottd  last  [See  SiBafil- 
ViBl.l  The  plan  of  cutting  a  snull  arch  in  the 
moveable  block  of  the  monochord,  so  as  to 
oheck  the  vibration  a>  little  as  poauble,  ia 
probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  the  Marine 
Trumpet  the  bridge,  which  has  only  one  string 
to  support,  can  he  made  proportionately  smaD,  and 
its  vibrating  function  more  perfect.  ISet  Tromb* 
Mariha.]  The  polyciord  instruments  of  ths 
Middle  Ages  required  ■  more  maanvs  support; 
but  the  bridge-like  character  was  always  main- 
tained, the  pattern  being  from  time  to  time 
modified  so  aa  to  produce  the  maximum  of  vibra- 
tion without  loM  of  strength.  The  soondpoM 
beneath  the  treble  foot  of  the  bndge  is  of  an- 
oertain  antiquity.  At  first.  It  would  seem,  the 
expedient  was  tried  of  lengthening  one  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  pasting  it  through  the  Bound- 
bole,  so  as  to  reet  on  the  centre  block  of  the 
back ;  Uiis  primitive  bridge  and  soundpoat  in 
one  have  been  found  in  eiiiting  spedmens  of 
the  Crwth.  The  superior  effect  of  a  separata 
soundpost.  supporting  ths  bridge  and  augment- 
ing ths  vibration,  must  soon  have  been  di»- 
covered :  and  many  early  pictures  of  fiddlea 
with  brIdgM  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  ezten- 
sively  in  use.     [See  SocBDPoar.] 

The  scale  of  the  larger  mediEeval  viols  make* 
it  probable  that  the  vibration  of  the  belly  nnder 
the  bass  strings  was  regulated  by  a  Baaa-bnr. 
Crosi-bars  were  early  employed  to  strengthen 
the  back  of  the  viol  and  the  belly  of  the  lute; 
and  obeervatioDB  of  their  effect  on  the  vibration 
possibly  suggested  the  use  of  a  longitudinal  bar 
for  the  viol.  The  baas-bar  is  at  least  as  old  a* 
the  invention  of  corner  blocks,  and  probably 
older.  Concurrently  with  the  development  of  tha 
Viol  in  its  larger  aiiea,  we  find  a  ohoiBotariaUo 
change  in  the  head  or  peg-box,  which  completely 
transformed  the  physiognomy  oF  the  likBtrument. 
The  mediteval  peg-box  was  invariably  flat,  like 
that  of  the  Ouitar,  the  pegs  being  inserted  at 
right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  instrument ;  see 
figures  1,  4,  f.  6,  and  7,  from  the  last  of  whioh 
the  reader  will  at  once  undentand  how  this  form 
of  peg-box  facilitated  the  addition  of  bourdons, 
though  it  afforded  but  a  weak  and  imperfect 
means  of  stralrdng  the  strings  to  their  due  ten- 
sion and  keeping  them  in  their  proper  plaoe. 
When  the  invention  of  the  larger  viola  aupsr- 


atrings  form  an  obtuse  angle  in  crosaiDgthe  nut; 
the  pegs  are  transverse  Instead  of  perpendioolar, 
and havea support  ineachsideof the  box;  tbeten- 
sive  fcroe  is  applied  directly  instead  of  <^>liqnely, 
in  ths  direction  of  the  fidiUe'*  length.  The  ten 
of  the  improved  peg-box  was  often  suimoontea 
by  a  human  or  animal's  head.  This,  however, 
obliged  the  fiddle-maker  to  have  reoourae  to  tbe 
artist  for  the  oorapletion  of  hia  work.  A  voluta 
waathereforeaubatituted.  the  well-known  'aoroll' 
of  the  fiddle,  on  the  curves  of  which  aooom- 
plished  Gddle-nukers  employed  the  same  taste 
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About  tbaesdof  theljth  cental7we  And  tha 
viol  with  the  diidDctlve  fefttura  ftbore  indicated 
full;  dsTBlopsd,  in  Its  three  prinolpnl  iliea,  Dli- 
i-uit,  Taimr,  uid  But,  in  genenl  xae.  TLeT 
hud  at  fint  aoinetimei  four,  eometimG*  five,  ud 
■ometimee  di  itringi,  ifhioh  were  tuned  b; 
fourtba,  »  single  niKJot  third  being  interpolated 
in  thefiTe  and  eiz  itrlnged  inatramenta,  in  order 
to  preierve  the  uma  tonklitf  in  the  open  natee. 
This  deTice  wH  borrowetl  trota  the  Lute.  The 
ftxed  number  of  ni  stringt,  wid  the  eettled 
toning  by  foarthi  with  a  major  third  in  (be 
middle,  ii  prorad  to  be  at  leut  m  old  as  I J41 
bj  ■  method  poblielied  In  that  year  at  Venice.' 
The  toning  it  ai  fbllawi : 
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He  relatlTB  tuning  of  the  Violi  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  paita  of  ooDterapomry  vocal 
mono ;  and  the  eiirly  cuncerted  mueio  written  for 
the  Violi  i(  alnayi  within  the  compoa  of  the 
relatiie  voicea.  It  eeema,  iu  fact,  to  have  been 
entirely  baaed  upon  vocal  muaio.  As  early  aa 
1539  '">  have  vooal  compoaitiona  profeaaedly 
Biiapted  to  be  either  plaj'ed  or  aung  (buone  da 
can  tare  et  lonare).* 

Tbi(  paraUeliam  between  the  parte  of  vocal 
and  atringed  mudo  expbiini  why  in  early  theo- 
retical worka  we  bear  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Doable  Baaa.  We  may  however  aasume  that  it 
waa  employed  aa  a  aab-baai  in  octavea  to  the 
voice  and  Bau  VloL  gtrung  with  three,  four, 
five,  and  even  aix  atringe,  the  lownt  would  by 
au^ogy  be  tuned  a  fourth  lower  than  those  of 
the  Baaa  Viol,  aa  at  (a)  ;  and  ihia  is  in  fact  the 
tuning  of  the  modem  Bouble  Baaa.  The  tuning 
for  oompletelv  strung  inatramenta  waa  prohabiy 
>•  at  (fi),  bat  the  highest  strings  would  be  inef- 


feeUve,  and  liable  to  break,  and  they  could  hat 
lisen  of  little  oae  in  playing  a  sab-i»n ;  and  1 
the  pressure  of  aeelesa  atringa  impain  the  r» 
nance  of  the  instrument,  it  may  be  aaumed  that 
the  upper  atrings  came  to  be  gradually  aban- 
doned. The  tiio  of  viola,  toned  aa  prescribed 
by  the  'fiegola  Rubertina'  of  i;4i,  oontinuad 
in  uae  unaltered  for  a  century  and  a  half  as  the 
bauB  of  chamber-rauno :  for  Playford'a  '  Intro- 
ductiaa  to  t'ha  Skill  of  Hoaick'  givea  the  lar 
tuning  withoot  alteration.  We  may  therefore 
lake  the  doration  of  the  aohuol  of  purs  aii- 
stringed  viol  music  as  about  a  faundred  and  6fty 
years  (1550-1700).     During  the  latter  part  of 


this  period  tbe  '^oUn  aad  Tenor  Vlolta  came 
steadily  into  uae  Ibr  orchertial  parpoaea  in  anb- 

stitotion  for  ths  l^ble  and  Tenor  Viols,  and  the 
invention  of  the  Vlotonostlo  or  Baas  Violin  com- 
pleted the  anbttitation  of  the  new  model  for  the 
old.  The  trio  of  violawaa  in  hot  rather  a  theo- 
retical than  a  practical  mnaical  apparatna :  and 
its  two  highest  members  had  but  little  signlB' 
cance  apart  from  the  rest.  The  Treble  or  Dii- 
cant  Viol,  feeble  nnd  delicate  in  tone,  though 
employed  ill  concerted  mnsio,  never  toot  the 
place  of  the  more  powerful  Bebeo  and  Gelge. 
which  continned  in  popolir  uae  until  they  were 
ultimately  driven  troXD  the  field  by  the  Violin. 
The  Tenor  Viol  laboured  under  a  ereat  dltad- 
vantage.  Being  too  large  and  too  duiusy  to  be 
played  Gddlewiie,  it  berame  the  practice  to  rest 
the  lower  part  of  the  inatroment  on  tlie  knee, 
and  its  ahonldar  upon  the  aim,  the  left  hand  being 
elevated  at  the  height  of  the  bead.  It  waa  then 
bowed  undarilaad,  the  bow  paanng  obliquely  ova 
ths  strings.  This  difficulty  must  have  tended  to 
check  its  moslcal  usefultieaa:  and  aa  the  lowest 
string  of  both  the  Diacant  and  Tenor  Viol  waa 
little  used,  it  waa  at  length  omitted,  and  maken 
were  thua  enabled  to  construct  Tenor  Viole  of 
moremADageablsaiie.  The  German  and  Il'rench 
Treble  and  Tenor  Viola  of  late  manufactute  have 
only  five  stringi,  the  lowest  in  each,  as  In  the 
Violin  and  Tenor,  being  G  and  0  respectively. 
The  Treble  and  Tenor  Viols  thos  gradually  ap- 
proximated in  aiie  and  tuning  to  the  Violin  and 
Tenor,  by  which  they  were  ultimately  effaced. 
The  Gve-stringed  Treble  Viol  survived  longest 
in  I>ance,  where  it  waa  called  'Quintan  or 
'  Pardeaaui  de  Viole ' :  and  from  the  very  no- 
meroua  Bpedmema  which  were  sent  forth  In  the 
laat  century  from  the  workshops  of  Gaensn  and 
Fia.  l(t  other  Parisian  makers,  there 

can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was 
a  bahionable  Initrtiment,  In 
fact  probably  a  musical  toy  for 
ladies  of  quality.  The  stop 
being  an  inch  ahorler  than 
that  of  the  Violin,  and  the  tun- 
ing by  fonrths  and  a  Uihd  en- 
tirely obviating  the  neeeisity 
of  employing  the  fourth  finger, 
it  ia  easily  playod  by  amall 
and  comparatively  unpractiaed 
handa.  The  back  and  riba  of 
Guersan'aQuintoDS  are  usually 
built  op  of  parallel  staves  of 
sycamore  and  cedar,  a  method 
which  not  only  makes  the  tone 

Ieitremely  aoit  and  resonant, 
but  combined  with  fine  finleh 
and  elegantly  carved  son>lla 
gives  them  a  mnet  pictoresque 
appearance.  Tbe  illustration 
is  from  a  specimen  in  the 
writer's  ponewinn. 

The  development  of  the  ^^ola  d'Amore,  which 
is  briefly  deecribed  below,  probably  prevented 
the  use  of  the  common  Tenor  Viol,  without  sym- 
aolo  instloment.  Built  Urge 
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enough  to  giive  a  reuiuiit  note  on  tlie  lawest 

open  nring,  C,  the  Bve-itringed  Tenor  Viol  ii 

UDdoubtedl;  k  difficult  initcument  to  manage: 

but  nftcT  anma  practice  it  may  be  commanded  bj 

a  player  with  an  arm  of  gufficient  length.     The 

beet  have  thick  vhote  backs,  cut  A^ahwise  or  on 

tlie  flat,  inatevl  of  on  the  crou,  and  the  fluning- 

■word  eoundhole,  whioh  Fie.  >l< 

the  German  makers  pre- 

fened,  neemi  to  favonc 

thederelopmentoftone. 

The   tone  is  rich   and 

penetrating  ;    and  the 

nriter  hai    heard   the 

fivB-itringBd  Tenor  Viol 

played     in     concerted 

mueio  with  good  effect. 

The   iUuatntioa  repre- 

bjBlalerofM&in);.  [See 
Tknob  Viol:h.] 

The  Bass  Viol  alone, 
of  the  original  Viol 
fnmily,   developed   ioto 

important  musical  qua- 
lities of  its  own,  and 
secured     a    noticeable 

place  in  musical  history  i 

under  its  Italian  Dame  i  | 

of    Viola    da    Gamba.  I 

Thifl  is  no  doubt  due  to  !  F 

its  long-continued  use 
aa  nn  orchestral  buia, 
and  to  iti  similarity  m  _ 

timing  to  the  Theorbo  Lute.  In  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  i6th  centurj,  and  throughout 
tbe  I7tb,  while  the  Violin  and  the  Tenor  were 
taking  the  plaoo  of  the  higher  Viols,  the  &aa 
Viol  maintained  its  ptaoe,  and  afforded  a  wide 
field  to  a  coosideiabla  school  of  players  and 
composers,  principally  in  England.  France,  and 
the  Low  Countries.      It  was  the  first  bowed  io- 


aentco 

»  which   ia  accxiunted 

._   tuning  is  practioidly 

identical  with  that  of  the  lute,  and  that  both  " 


o^tunties,  a 

'  r  b^  the  fact  thi 


■  were  practised  by  the  same  players. 
ThroughoDt  the  1 7  th  century,  the  Viola  da  Gnmba 
oloeely  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  lute,  and 
the  two  reached  their  highest  development  at 
the  hands  uf  French  oomposecs  in  the  earl;  part 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  command  of  the 
sii-itrioged  finger-board  which  the  lutenists 
had  attained  through  two  centuries  of  incessant 
practice  was  in  fact  communicated  by  them  to 
bowed  instruments  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bate  Viol.  By  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
before  anything  having  any  pretenaionn  to 
musical  vnlus  had  been  written  fur  the  Violin, 
nod  still  teas  for  the  Violoncello,  many  species  of 
composition  had  been  brought  to  a  ooouderalile 
degree  of  perfection  on  the  Late,  and  this  da- 
TMopment  of  the  Lnte  wiu  directly  oommtuii- 
oated  to  the  Viola  da  Gamba.  The  great  man 
of  Viola  da  Gamba  obamber-otatio  of  (he  17th 
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centDry  which  still  exists  in  mannscript,  !h  evi- 
dently adapted  &om  lute  inusic.  The  Correnta, 
Chaconne,  Pavane,  Gig,  Gallinrd,  and  Almaine, 
were  ftvourite  measures  for  both  :  the  Prelude, 
JD  which  the  capacity  of  the  instrument  for 
modulation  was  displayed,  was  also  much  the 
same  ;  but  the  Viol  was  especially  employed  in 
the  '  Division  on  a  Ground.^  which  woe  the 
delight  of  English  musicians  in  the  17th  century. 
So  completely  was  this  the  case  that  in  Symp- 
son'n  well-known  Method  for  the  Viola  daGamba 
the  instrument  is  named  the  'Division  Viol.' 
It  was  made  in  three  siiee,  that  used  for  division 
bnng  of  medium  size  :  tbe  largest  siie  was  used 
for  the  'Concert  Bass,'  played  in  oomblnaUon 
with  other  Yinls  :  a  size  smiiller  than  the  Divi- 
sion Viol  was  used  for  Lyra  orTabtature  playing, 
in  which  the  oomposer  varied  the  tuning  of  the 
Viol,  and  employed  tAblatun  instead  of  staff 
notRtion  for  the  convenience  of  the  player. 

Occasionally  the  tuning  of  the  Division  Viol 
itself  WHS  varied :  the  two  bvourite  '  scordaturs ' 
of  the  English  players,  usually  catUed  the  '  Harp- 
way'  tunings,  from  tiie  facilities  they  affimled 
foe  arpeggios,  were  as  fullcws  : 

JUrp-mj  ihjirp.  Hsrp-nj  flat. 


The  following  'harp-way'  tuningn  have  been 
noticed  by  the  writer  in  old  German  compod. 


The  use  of  then  tunings  grently  increases  the 
resonance  of  the  Viola  da  Gamba,  and  facilitates 
execution  in  thirds  on  the  upper  strings :  but  the 
writer  is  unacquainted  with  an;  instance  of  their 
USB,  or  of  the  use  of  an;  other  scordatun,  by  the 
clnssical  writers  for  the  inBtrument.  The  great 
writer  for  the  Violn  da  Gamba  was  De  Caix 
D'Uervelois,  who  flourished  early  in  the  Inst 
century:  but  there  were  many  others  of  less 
note.  The  writings  of  De  Caii,  like  those  of 
Bach,  occasionally  require  tbe  seventh  string, 
tuned  to  Double  Bass  A,  a  fourth  below  tbe 
sixth  string.  This  was  added  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 7th  oentur;,  by  a  French  violiat  named 
Marais.    [See  Scord*tuba.] 

The  latest  development  of  the  Viol  was  the 
construction  of  instruments  with  sympathetic 
strings  of  metal.  These  date  from  the  i6th  cen- 
tury :  their  properties  are  scientifically  discussed 
in  the  md  Book  of  Bacon's  'Natural  History' 
(1610-1615).  The  fanciful  name '  d' Amore.'  given 
to  these  instruments,  relates  not  to  any  special 
aptitude  for  expressing  amorous  accents,  but  to 
the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  open  metallic 
strings,  stretched  over  the  belly,  to  the  tones  of 
those  which  pass  over  the  Hngerboard.  They 
were  made  in  several  siies.  Even  Kits  are 
found  made  with  sympathetic  strings  (Sordino 
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d'AmnM) :  the  next  lftrge>(  dzs  na  cilled 
the  Violino  d'Anore,  nod  in  It*  later  hipe  vru 
kTialin  rnther  ihta  aVIoL  Ituiumlljbu  peg- 
hales  for  fire  tympKthetIa  itriugB:  there  eiiMi 
»  very  onrioui  one  by  Strmdivsri,  piiUr-»h»pod.' 
The  Tenor  gjie  hecsme  more  generally  known 
u  the  Viola  d'Amore,  an  iniitnimeiit  in  very 
general  use  in  Italy  and  Germuij  in  the  ijtii 
and  iSth  centories.  The  inatrument  is  inTaiia- 
bly  made  with  '  fluning-iword '  aoundholea,  and 
often  hai  a  'rose'  under  the  finger-board.  The 
■yropatbelia  Btrinsi,  of  Gne  braw  or  Bteel  wire, 
are  attached  by  loon  at  the  bottom  to  small 
ivory  pegs  Gied  in  the  bottom  block  above  the 
bdl-pin  ;  they  are  then  carried  through  mnall 
botea  drilled  in  the  lower  pui  of  the  bridge, 
onder  tbe  finger-board,  which  it  hollowed  for  the 
porpoee,  and  over  an  ivory  nut  immediately  below 
the  upper  not,  into  the  peg-box.  In  the  earlier 
inatmmenta  the  sympathetio  elringt  are  worked 
by  pegs  aimilar  to  those  of  the  giit-itrings :  but 
the  later  plan  wte  to  attach  them  to  email  wreat- 

C  driven  vertically  into  the  lidea  of  the  peg- 
and  tune  them  with  a  key,  a  prafeiiible 
method  in  all  respects.  The  eympathetic  appa- 
ratus wa*  of  two  spedsa,  tbe  diatonic  and  the 
ehromatio,  the  former  conuating  of  siz  or  seven, 
the  latter  of  twelve  or  more  strings.  In  the  former 
species  the  strings  are  toned  to  the  diatonic 
'      -'      '  '8  bwng  usually  D,  aud  tbe 


In  the  chromatic  di 

there  being  twelve  strings,  one  for  each 
in  the  scale,  so  that  every  note  played  on  tbe 
instrument  haa  its  sympathetic  augmentation. 
SometillKS  a  double  set  (14)  of  sympathetic 
■trings  was  employed.  In  the  claaeical  age  of 
this  instmment,  the  time  of  Bach  and  Tiraldi, 
it  wu  tuned  by  fourths  and  a  third  like  the 
tentv  viol.  Following  the  example  of  the  Viola 
da  Qomba,  a  seventli  string  was  added  about 
the  beginning  of  tbe  last  century,  and  ultimately 
the  so-called  '  harp-way'  tuning  of  the  Lute  and 
Viola  da  Gamba  canie  to  be  generally  adopted, 
which  was  ulUniately  modified  thus : 


The  latter  tuning  was  most  employed,  and  is 
used  in  the  well-known  obligato  pari  in  Meyer- 
beer's '  Huguenots.'  The  Viola  d'Amore  is  a  lin- 
galarly  beautiful  lud  attractive  instrument,  but 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  eiecation  are  not 
easily  aunnounted.  and  as  every  forte  note  pro- 


dated  1757,  by  Itauchof  Uannheiin. 

Fio.ll.  Tbe    'English    Violet' 

mentioned  1^  Moiart  and 
AlbrechUbei^er  ia  identi- 
cal with  th  e  Viohi  d'Amore  : 
the  former  applies  the  name 
to  the  ohromatia  Viola 
d'Amore,  to  which  he  as- 
signs fourteen  sympathetic 
sMngs,  the  latter  to  » 
common  Viola  d'Amore 
having  six  instead  of  seven 
itriDga.  Why  the  Germana 
eolled  it  ■  English  '  la  m 
myiteiy,  for  the  writer  has 
never  met  with  nor  heard 
of  a  true  Viola  d'Amore  of 
English  make.  The  '  Vio- 
letta  Marina,'  employed  by 
Handel  in  tbe  ur  ■  GO, 
rebromiocigUo' (Orlando), 
and  having  a  compaas  a* 
low  aa  tenor  E,  appears 
also  to  be  simply  the  Vielft 
d'Amore. 

The  Viola  da  Gamba 
with  nmpathelio  strings 
was  at  first  known  aa  the  Viola  Bastarda,  but 
after  nndeigoing  oonudetable  medianical  im- 
provements in  the  sympathetic  apparatus,  it  be- 
came the  well-known  Barytone,  the  fevourito 
instrument  of  the  muncal  epicum  of  the  last 
century.  [See  Babitoni.]  The  seventh  string 
added  to  the  VioU  da  Gamba  by  Marais  was 
usually  employed  in  the  Barytone.  The  sympa- 
thetic apparatus  of  tbe  Barytone  is  set  in  » 
■epamte  metal  frame,  and  baa  an  independent 

lie  diaose  ef  inatmmenta  with  sympathetic 
strings  is  easily  explained.  They  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  existing  meana  of  piodnoing 
manes  of  mnsioal  sound.  Tiey  were  eMsnttally 
solo  instruments,  and  wore  seldom  employed  in 
the  orchestra.  Nothing  but  continuous  nse  in 
profesaional  hands  in  the  ontheatra  will  keep  a 
musical  Inatrument  from  going  out  of  fashion  : 
and  it  invariably  hnppena  that  tbe  disuse  of  in- 
stmments  in  the  oreheatra  only  shortly  precedes 
tb^T  disuse  in  chamber  mosia.  The  practical  ex- 
tinction of  theae  instruments  Is  to  be  n^retted. 
Originally  invented  aa  a  means  of  aagmenting 
tbe  tone  of  the  Viol,  they  acquired  a  character 
entirely  unique,  and  are  ondoubtedly  capable  of 
further  development. 

Tbe  early  employment  of  the  Tiolin  and  Tenor 
Violin  in  the  orchestra  left  the  IVeble  and  Tenor 
Viols  eiolusiTely  in  the  hands  of  amatsnn,  who 
only  slowly  reliaquished  them.  The  puresnbool 
of  oonoerted  viol-playing  seems  to  have  held  its 
groond  longest  in  En^and :  the  '  Fantasies '  of 
GibbcoiB,*  and  those  of  many  other  composers, 
which  repose  in  manuscript  in  tbe   libraries 
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sufficiently  mdlaKte  the  extent  to  ^Hueh  the  Mi 
wM  oultivated.  In  perfomuoioe,  the  parte  were 
miuJly  doubled,  f.e.  there  were  six  plkyen,  two 
to  esidi  p«rC^  who  all  played  in  the  fortes :  the 
piano  pasw^fos  were  played  by  three  only.  To 
accompany  Toioes,  theorboes  were  added  in  the 
bass,  and  violins  in  the  treble :  but  the  Engliwh 
Tiolists  of  the  17th  century  long  regarded  the 
TioUa  as  an  unweloome  intruder.  Its  compara- 
tiyely  hanh  tone  oflanded  their  ear  by  destroy- 
ing the  delicate  balanoe  of  the  tioI  concert : 
Mace  denominates  it  '  the  scolding  Tiolin,'  and 
complains  that  it  out-tons  everything.'  When 
the  'sharp  Tiolin,'  as  Dryden  calls  it,  was  making 
its  way  into  musb  in  En^and,  it  had  already  been 
neaily  a  century  in  use  on  the  continent.  The 
model  had  been  developed  in  Italy :  the  treble 
violin  had  first  oome  into  general  use  in  France. 

Of  the  viol  fiunily  the  most  important  seems 
originally  to  have  been  the  Tenor.  This  agrees 
wiUi  the  genaial  plan  of  medieval  music,  in 
which  the  tenor  sustains  the  cantua  or  melody, 
the  trebles  and  baHses  being  merely  accompani- 
ments. The  violin  apparently  originated  in 
the  desire  to  produce  a  more  manageable  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  leading  part.  The 
Geige  and  Rebec  were  yet  in  use :  perhaps  the 
contrast  between  their  harsher  tone  and  the 
softness  of  the  discant  viol  may  have  suggested 
the  construction  of  a  viol  with  a  convex  back 
modelled  like  the  belly.  But  the  extreme  un- 
handincM  of  the  tenor  viol  is  probably  the  true 
key  to  the  change.  It  was  impossible  to  play 
artistically  when  supported  on  the  knee,  and  too 
large  to  be  held  under  the  chin.  At  first,  it 
would  appear  that  violin-makers  made  it  handier 
in  the  latter  respect  by  cutting  away  the  bottom, 
exactly  as  the  top  was  sloped  away  to  the  neck : 
and  viols  thus  sloped  at  the  bottom  are  still 
extant.  The  more  effective  expedient  of  assimi- 
lating the  back  to  the  belly  not  only  reduced 
the  depth  at  the  o^^ges  but  rendered  it  easier  to 
retain  in  position.  The  first  instrument  to  which 
we  find  the  name  Yiolino  apptied  was  the  tenor, 
and  the  common  violin,  as  a  diminutive  of  this, 
was  the  *  Violino  piccob.'    [See  Tenob  Yiouir.l 

However  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  model 
of  the  back  to  that  of  the  belly  may  have  ori- 
ginatedy  it  must  have  been  quickly^disoovered 
that  its  effect  was  to  double  the  tone.  The 
result  of  making  the  instrument  with  a  back 
correlative  to  the  belly,  and  connected  with  the 
latter  by  the  sides  and  soundpost,  was  to  pro- 
duoe  a  repetition  of  the  vibrations  in  the  back, 
partly  by  transmission  through  the  ribs,  blocks, 
and  soundpost,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
by  the  concussion  of  the  air  enclosed  in  the 
instrumsnt.  The  force  which  on  the  vid  pro- 
duced the  higher  and  dissonant  harmonics  ex- 
pended itself  in  the  violin  in  reproducing  the 
lower  and  consonant  harmonics  by  means  of  the 
back.    [See  Harvonicb.1 

The  invention  of  the  Violin  Is  commonly  as- 
signed to  €kupar  Duiffoprugoar,  of  Bologna,  and 
placed  early  in  the  i6th  century :   and  it  has 

I  HuiicTt  Moniimwit.  p,  flit 
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been  stated  there  still  exist  three  genuine  vio- 
lins of  Duiffoprugoar's  work,  dated  before  1530.* 
The  name  is  obviously  a  corruption.  There 
existed  in  the  i6th  oentuzy  in  Italy  several 
lute -makers  of  the  l^rrolese  name  Tieflfon- 
brftcker  ;*  and  as  some  of  them  Hved  into  the 
following  century  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  nuuie  vidins.  But  the  authenti&y  m 
anv  date  in  a  violin  before  1530  is  question- 
able. No  instrument  of  the  vidin  pattern  that 
can  be  fidiiy  asrigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century  is  in  existence,  and  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  the  violin  could  have  been 
so  common  between  1511  and  1519,  seeing  that 
we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  contemporary  musuaJ 
handbooks  which  minutely  describe  the  stringed 
instruments  of  the  period.  In  default  of  any 
better  evidence,  the  writer  agrees  with  Bir. 
Charles  Beade  (quoted  in  Mr.  Hart's  book,  *  The 
Violin,'  p.  68)  that  no  true  violin  was  made 
anterior  to  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century, 
the  period  of  Caspar  di  Sale  and  Andreas  Amati. 
The  earliest  date  in  any  instrument  of  the  violin 
pattern  which  the  writer  has  seen,  is  in  a  tenor 
by  Peregrine  Zanetto  (the  younger)  of  Brescia, 
1 580.  It  isy  however,  certain  that  tenors  and  vio- 
lins were  oommon  about  this  time,  and  they  were 
chiefly  made  in  the  large  towns  of  Lombardy, 
Bologna,  Brescia,  and  Cramona.  The  trade  had 
early  centred  in  the  last-named  city,  which  for 
two  centuries  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
violin-making;  and  the  fame  of  the  Cremona 
violin  quickly  penetrated  into  other  lands.  In 
1573  the  accounts  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  show 
a  payment  of  50  llvres  to  one  of  the  king's  musi- 
cians to  buy  him  a  Cremona  violin.* 

The  didculty  of  ascertaining  the  predse  anti- 
quity of  the  Violin  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  essential  points  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  Viol,  (i)  the  four  strings  tuned  by 
fifths,  and  (3)  the  modelled  back,  apparently 
came  into  use  at  different  times.  We  know  from 
early  musical  treatises  that  the  three-stringed 
Rebec  and  some  four-stringed  Viols  were  tuned 
by  fifths  :  and  the  fact  that  the  modelled  back 
was  in  use  anterior  to  the  production  of  the  true 
violin  is  revealed  to  us  by  a  very  early  five- 
stringed  Viol  with  two  Bourdons,  now  in  the 
Historical  Loan  Collection  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition.  This  unique  instrument,  while  it 
has  the  primitive  peg-box  with  seven  vertical 
pegs,  has  a  modelled  back  and  violin  sound- 
holes  :  and  it  only  needs  the  four  strings  tuned 
by  fifths,  and  a  violin  scroll,  to  convert  it  into  a 
Tenor  of  the  early  type. 

Another  very  important  member  of  the  Violin 
family  is  the  Violoncbllo,  which,  though  its 
name  (little  Violone)  would  seem  to  derive  it 
from  the  Double  Bass,  is  really  a  bass  Violin, 

*  WMldewikl.  Die  Vlollna  Im  xrU.  Jahriiundert,  p.  8.  The  6mtm  tn 
•taied  at  Ull.  1817.  and  UlQi 

•  BMldMOasparwehaaroflbi^iit,  Wflndellii.Leoiiliardi.LaopoM 
and  Uldiloh  TlefliBnbrack«r.  Hacnu  nai  a  Ivta-maker  at  Vonloa, 
16G7.    WaaM«wikl,  Oeichiohta,  eto.,  p.  SL 

«  A  HIeolaa  Doltoet,  Joaanr  da  Susm  at  tIoIod  da  diet  sleor,  la 
■omnia  da  60  llTraa  tonrnols  pour  lay  donnar  moypn  d'aehcptar  on 
Tioloa  da  CrBmoDa  ponr  la  aerrloa  do  diet  ttour.  Axchivai  cttiiausaa 
da  ruiatoire  de  Jmnoa,  Tol.  Till.  p.  960. 
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fiinned  <m  a  dKflbrent  model  from  the  Yiolone.  It 
is  traoeable  in  Italy  early  in  the  i7ih  century, 
was  at  first  uied  exolaiively  as  a  fundamental 
bass  in  the  concerted  mudo  of  the  ohtnch,  and  it  is 
not  mtil  a  century  later  that  it  appears  to  have 
taken  its  place  as  a  secular  and  suo  instrament. 
Elsewhere  daring  the  17th  oentuiy  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  i8th,  the  Viol  Bass  (Viola 
da  gamba)  was  almost  exdnsively  in  use  as  a 
bass  instrument.  The  first  English  Tioloncellos 
date  from  about  the  Restoration.  The  oldest  one 
known  to  the  writer  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
Edward  Pamphilon.  It  is  of  a  very  primitiye 
pattern,  being  extremely  homb4  in  the  back  and 
belly,  the  arching  starting  straigbt  from  the 
purfling,  which  is  double.  The  writer  has  also 
seen  a  Violoncello  by  Bayman,  another  of  the 
Restoration  fiddlemakers.  Barak  Norman's  Vio- 
loncellos are  not  uncommon,  though  far  fewer 
than  his  innumerable  Bass  Viols.  The  earlier 
Violoncellos  in  England  therefore  date  not  long 
alter  those  of  Italy;  the  French  and  German 
ones  somewhat  later.  The  Violoncello  must  have 
been  kept  out  of  general  use  by  its  irrational 
fingering;  for  being  tuned  by  fifths,  and  the 
fingen  of  the  performer  being  only  able  to 
stretch  a  major  third,  the  hand  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  commanding  the  scales :  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  its 
difficulties  were  sufficiently  overcome  to  enable 
it  to  practically  supplant  the  Viola  da  Oamba  in 
the  orchestra.    [See  Gamba,  vol.  i.  p.  579.] 

The  adoption  of  four  strings,  tuned  by  fifths, 
for  the  Violin  in  its  three  sizes,  really  marks  the 
emancipation  of  bowed  instruments  from  the 
domination  of  the  Lute.  Such  impediments  to 
progress  as  complicated  and  various  tunings, 
frets,  and  tablature  music  were  thus  removed. 
In  most  respects  this  change  facilitated  nmsical 
progress.  Tlie  diminished  number  of  strings 
favoured  resonance;  for  in  six-stringed  instru- 
ments there  is  an  excessive  pressure  on  the 
bridge  which  checks  vibration  uid  increases  re- 
sistance to  the  bow.  By  the  change  the  finger- 
ing was  simplified,  though  in  the  larger  instru- 
ments it  was  rendered  more  laborious  to  the 
executant.  Com^KMers,  though  still  obliged  to 
regard  the  limited  capacities  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  able  to  employ  them  with  less 
reserve.  Music,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Viol.* 
The  Violin  affords  fewer  facilities  for  harmonic 
combinations  and  suspensions,  in  the  form  of 
chords  and  arpeggios.  Bowed  instruments  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  merely  melodic,  like 
wind  instruments.  Effectsooncameto  besought  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  scales,  and  employing 
the  higher  and  len  agreeable  notes,  the  frequent 
vase  of  which,  as  in  modem  music,  would  have 
shocked  the  ears  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  early  violinista  were  not  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  instrument  to  com- 
mand the  higher  positions.     Nothing  can  be 
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more  absurd.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  under  the  bead  Shift,  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  existing  compositions  for  the  Viola  da 
Gamba  prove  that  very  complicated  music  was 
played  on  that  instrument  across  the  strings  in 
the  higher  positions,  and  the  transfer  of  this 
method  of  execution  to  the  violin  obviously  rested 
vrith  individual  players  and  composers.  Bach's 
Violin  Solos  represent  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
transcendant  genius;  but  Bach,  with  unfailing 
good  taste,  usually  confines  the  player  to  the 
lower  registers  of  the  instrument.  The  tuning 
of  the  principal  stringed  instruments  thus  be- 
come what  it  is  at  the  present  moment  and  is 
probably  destined  to  remain. 
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The  strings  indicated  by  solid  notes  are  'spun' 
or  '  covered  strings — that  is,  they  are  closely  en- 
veloped in  fine  copper  or  silver  wire.  The  others 
are  of  plain  gut,  usually  called  'cat-gut,'  and 
perhaps  at  one  time  derived  from  the  cat,  but  now 
manufactured  out  of  the  entrails  of  the  sheep. 
The  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
octaves  to  each  other.  A  smaller  Bass,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tenor  and  the  Violoncello, 
and  in  compass  an  octave  below  the  Violin, 
whence  the  name  'Octave  Fiddle,*  sometimes 
applied  to  it,  was  in  use  in  the  last  century,  but 
has  long  been  abandoned.  A  Violoncello  of 
smaller  dimensions,  but  of  identical  pitch  with 
the  ordinary  Violoncello,  and  chiefly  used  for 
solo  playing,  appears  to  be  the  same  instrument 
which  L.  Mozart,  in  his  Violitf  School,  calls  the 
*  Hand-bassel,*'  and  Boccherini  the  *  Alto  Violon- 
cello.* Boocherini  intimates  on  the  title-page  of 
his  Quintote  that  the  first  Violoncello  part,  which 
extands  over  the  whole  compass  of  the  ordinary  in- 
strument, may  be  played  on  the  Alto  Violoncello. 

The  '  Violino  piccolo  *  of  Bach,  which  Leopold 
Mozart  (1756)  describes  as  obsolete  in  hb  time, 
was  a  three-quarter  Violin  (Quartgeige),  tuned 
a  minor  third  above  the  Violin. 

The  invention  of  a  smaller  Vio- 
loncello with  five  strings,  tuned 
as  at  (a),  and  thus  combining 
the  scales  of  the  Violoncello  and  ^: 

the  Octave  Fiddle,  is  ascribed 
to  J.  S.  Bach.  It  was  called  Viola  Pomposa,  but 
never  came  into  general  use.  It  appears,  in  fnct, 
to  have  been  merely  a  reproduction  of  an  old  form 
of  the  Violoncello,  which  is  mentioned  by  L, 
Mozart  as  obsolete.    [See  p.  367  6.] 

The  musical  develupment  which  followed 
closely  on  the  general  employment  of  the  Violin 
family  throughout  Europe  is  treated  in  other 
articles.  [See  Vioum-plating.]  Extraordinary 
as  this  development  has  been,  it  has  produced 


(a) 


t  In  Anitriui  dlalMt  *  BmmI  *  bwuM  *  BMwtl,' and  cvni  •  Fteadcl.* 
S«e  Nohft  BeeUiofaik.  Ul.  note  M4.  80  too  *  Brmtwho  *  wm  oorrnptaS 
Into  FittnlMl.  (Xiicd.*Miiiteiail7thib'L16(k) 
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no  oonitmctiTe  ch&ng«i  in  the  {ni 
(ml;  the  Blightest  modificationfL  The  Inereued 
u>e  of  the  appsr  aliJf^  hsA  indbed  DoceflaitBted  % 
trifling  iocreaw  ia  the  length  of  the  huidle, 
while  the  eound-poet,  bridge  and  bae«-b»r  are 
U^er  and  more  aubatuiti&l  than  thone  formerly 
in  UBS.  It  might  probnbly  be  furthi  '  ~  ~ 
that  the  itring*  were  unaller  and  lea  b 
lay  cloier  to  the  finger-board,  and  that  the  tone 
of  the  Qddte  naa  conaequentlT  eomewhnt  feebler, 
thinner,  and  more  easily  jdelded.  In  other  rs- 
epectfl  the  fid<l[e  family  remAib  very  much  as 
tbey  cune  from  the  luuide  of  their  Grit  makera 


thre 


of  the  concentration  of  fiddly 
making  at  Cremona  is  not  at  fint  tight  apparen' 
The  explanation  is  that  Cremona  vaa  in  th 
t6th  century  a  fiunouB  muaictd  centn.  This 
ii  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Cremi 
il  the  richent  a^cnltural  district  of  Lombardy, 
and  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Uie  monasteries 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  These  wealthy 
fbtindations  vied  with  ench  other  in  tbe  ■plendour 
of  their  churches  nnd  daily  services,  and  fur- 
oiahed  coaatatit  employment  to  painters, 
poaera,  and  inatrumect-makera.  The  celebrity 
of  Cremona  aa  a  school  of  music  and  paintiiignaa 
alured  with  Bologna ;  but  its  principal  rival  in 
fiddle-making  was  Brescia,  where  Caspar  di  Salo, 
the  two  Zanetlos,  Giovita  Rodiani,  and  Maggini 
made  inatrumenta  from  about  1580  to  1640,  Thi 
oharacteriatics  of  these  makera,  who  compose 
what  is  soraetimee  called  the  Brescian  School, 
are  in  fact  shared  by  Andreas  Amati,  the  earliest 
known  maker  of  Cremona.  To  speak  of  a  '  Bres- 
cian School'  is  misleadicg :  it  would  be  more 
oorrect  to  class  their  fiddles  generally  aa  early 
Italian.  The  model  of  these  early  Italian  violins 
is  generally  high,  though  the  pattern  is  atten- 
uated :  the  imddle  bouts  are  shallow ;  the 
/•boles  are  narrow  and  set  high,  and  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  circle  like  that  of  the  crescent 
•oundhole.  (See  Fig.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  641.)  The 
■oroll  is  long,  straight,  and  ungraceful.  The 
riolins  are  generally  too  small ;  the  tenora  are 
always  too  large,  though  their  tone  is  deep  and 
powerful.  Violoncellos  of  this  school  are  not 
met  with.  The  aubstantial  excellence  of  the 
makers  of  Brescia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  larger  violins  of  Maggini,  and  the  Double 
Basses  of  Caspar  di  Salo  are  atill  valued  for 
practical  ase.  Da  Beriot  played  on  a  Haggini 
Violin;  and  Vaillaume's  copies  of  tiiia  uwker 
once  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  French 
orchestra  players  for  their  rich  and  powerful 

The  repoUUon  of  the  Cremona  violins  Is 
mainly  due  to  the  brothers  Antonio  and  Girola- 
mo  Amati'  (Antoniuset  Hieronymus),  who  were 
sons  of  Andrew  Amati,  and  oontempararies  of 
Maggini.  [SeeAUATt.]  The  idea  of  treating  the 
violin  as  a  work  ofartaa  well  aa  a  tone-producing 
machine  existed  before  tbeir  time  :  but  so  &r  the 
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ar^tio  impnlte  had  produced  only  mperficial 
deooration  in  the  form  of  painting  or  irdaying. 
The  brothers  Amati,  foUowing  oncansaiously  the 
fundamental  law  of  art-manufacture  that  de- 
coration should  be  founded  on  construction, 
reduced  the  outlines  and  aurfacea  of  the  inatm- 
ment  to  regular  and  harmonious  ourvea,  and 
rendered  the  latter  mtffe  acceptable  to  the  eye 
by  a  varnish  developing  and  deepening  uie 
natural  beauty  of  the  material.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  those  mechanical  oonditJona  of  sonority 
which  are  the  soul  of  the  work.  Their  wood  ii 
of  fine  quality,  and  the  dis- 
''"'■  **•  position  of  the  thickneMet, 

,  blocks,  and  linings,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  Those 
'  who  csme  after  them,  Niebo- 
laa  Amati,  Stradivari,  and 
Joaeph  Guamieri  (del  Gesb), 
augmented  the  tone  of  the 

I  instrument.  But  for  mere 
Bweetneas  of  tone,  and  ortistie 
beautyof  design,  the  brothers 
AntoniuB  and'  Hieronymus 
even  yet  remain  unsurpassed.  The  illustration 
(Fig.  13),  shows  the  soundholes,  bouts,  and 
comers  of  the  most  famous  maker  of  the  family, 
Nicholas  Amati,  the  son  of  Hieronymus  (1596- 
1684).  He  began  by  copying  moat  accurately 
the  works  of  his  father  and  uncle ;  his  early 
violins  are  barely  distinguishable  &am  theira. 
Between  1640  and  1650  his  style  developea 
nnconaciously  into  that  which  Is  associated  with 
bis  own  name.  His  violins  become  larger,  the 
thickness  is  increased  in  the  middle,  the  blocks 
are  more  mnasive  and  prominent,  and  the  sound- 
holes  assume  a  diffeivnt  character.  But  thsM 
changes  are  minute,  and  tell  ordy  in  the  general 
effect.  And  the  same  love  of  perfectly  curved 
ouUinea  and  surfooes  rules  the  general  design. 
During  a  very  long  life  NicLolaa  Amati  varied 
from  his  own  standard  perhapa  less  than  any 
maker  who  ever  lived.  After  his  time  the 
Cremona  violin  was  carried  to  ila  utmoat  per- 
fection by  his  pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (,104^' 
17JJ).  [See  STBiDiVAHi ;  and  for  some  account 
of  oth^  makers  see  Albaht,  AHaTI,  GaOLIANO, 
GRANOINO,  GUADAQHIHI,  GUABHIIBI,  LAMWLFI, 

Sebafih.] 

The  principal  varieties  in  the 
.  design  of  violins  of  the  closdeal 
I  period  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
comporson  of  Figs.  13,  14  and 
15.  Fig.  14  ia  from  a  vioUn  by 
Staioer;  Fig.  1 5,  from  a  Tenor 
_  by  Joseph  Guamerius.  [For 
K  an  illustration  of  a  violin  by 
D  Stradivari,  see  vol.  iii,  p.  718.J 
After  Cremona,  Venice  among 
Italian  towns  produced  the  best  fiddle-makeia ; 
then  come  Milan  and  Naples.  The  pupila  and 
imitaton  of  Stradivari  maintained  the  reputation 
Jian  Violins  during  the  first  half  of  the 
ir^;  but  after  1760  the  style  of  Italian 


mAiul  for  them  declined  In  o 
ilutrmnenta,  however,  were 
nude  by  eome  of  the  Bacoad- 
rate  makers  of  the  latter 
part  of  tbe  centuiy.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  Itnliui 
nuken.  Preasenda,  worked 
it  Turin  in  the  preseDt  cen- 


d  that  the  do- 
jquencs.     Good 
Fia  I&. 


The  riolin-mnkeivof  So  utL 


■    fon 


itinct 


school ,  of  whi  ch  some  account 

will  be  found  under  Elotz  and  StaihIr.  Mu- 
nich, Vienna,  Salzburg,  and  Nuremberg,  produced 
many  fiddle-mnkerg.  The  niaken  of  France  and 
the  Low  Ciiuntries  more  or  leu  follnwed  Italian 
models,  and  during  the  past  cealury  there  hare 
been  many  excellent  French  copjiate  of  Stradi- 
vari and  Guamieri;  two  of  the  beit  are  noticed 
nnder  LcPOT  and  Vdillaciik  :  besides  these 
there  have  been  AldrJc,  G,  Chanot  the  elder, 
Silveatre,  Maucotel,  Meneegaod.  Henry,  and 
Kambauz.  The  numerous  Knglieh  makera  are 
reviewed  under  the  henil  London  Violin 
Makibh.  The  oldest  English  school,  repre- 
sented by  sttch  maken  as  Urquhnrt  and  Pom- 
philon,  had  much  quaintness  and  beauty  of 
style :  but  the  fame  of  the  Stainer  and  Cremona 
patterns  soon  eflaced  it.  The  only  English 
makers  of  any  note  now  living  in  London,  are 
Furber  and  the  Hills. 

Tbe  trade  of  making  viots  and  violirs  was  en- 
grafted on  the  proftsaion  of  the  lute-maker,  and 
to  this  day  the  Italian  and  French  lani^uages 
express  'violin-maker'  by  Luthier  and  Liut-iio, 
1    iute-making    has    long    been   obsolete. 


though 
In    Crci 


I    other   Italian   t 


principally  Venice  and  Milan,  thi 
for  the  violin  produced  workmen  who  devoted 
themselves  primarily  to  making  bowed  instru- 
ments, and  to  whom  tbe  lute  tribe  formed  a 
secondary  employment :  but  the  eorlier  violins 
of  Germany,  France  and  England  were  produced 
by  men  whose  primary  emplojtment  was  lute- 
making.  Hence  the  aneertunty  and  inferiority 
of  their  models,  though  their  workmanship  is 
often  praiseworthy  and  always  interesting.  But 
aa  the  Cremona  violin  spread  nil  over  Europe. 
tbe  lut«-makers  of  other  countries  at  fimt  uncon- 
sciously, afterwards  of  set  purpose,  made  it  an 
object  or  imitation.  The  original  violin  models  of 
Eotrlandi  Germany,  and  Francs,  were  thus  gra- 
dually extinguished;  andilnccabout  the  middle  of 
the  Inst  century  scarcel;  any  other  models  have 
been  followed  than  those  of  the  Cremona  makers. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  a  change,  from  sn 
artistic  point  of  view  disastrous,  swept  over  the 
art  of  violin-making.  This  change  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  demand  for  more  and 
cheaper  fiddles,  and  it  originated  in  Italy  ilself. 
We  know  tpan  Bagatella's  singular  brochure  on 
the  Amati  model,  that  '  trade  fiddles '  (violini 
doizinolil,  cheap  instruments  of  coarse  construc- 
tion, probably  made  by  German  workmen,  were 
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sold  by  the  doien  in  Italy  In  the  lost  oentary. 
Such  fiddles  were  soon  produced  fn  far  greater 
numbers  in  Germany  and  I>ance.  In  Ger- 
many the  manuincture  of  'trade  fiddles'  was 
first  carried  on  at  Mittenwald,  in  Bavaria, 
where  it  originattd  with  the  family  of  Elotz ;  it 
afterwards  extended  to  Groslitz  :  early  in  Che  last 
century  Mirecouit  in  French  Lorraine  became 
a  seat  of  the  tr^e  ;  and  in  recent  times  Mark- 
Neukirchen  in  the  kingdom  of  Saiooy  has  risen 
to  importance.  These  towns  still  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  the  violins  that  are  now  made.  '  Trade ' 
or  common  violuxs  can  be  bought  for  fabulonslv 
low  sums.  The  following  is  the  estimate  of 
M.  Thibouville-Lamy,  of  Mireoourt,  Paris,  and 
London,  the  principal  fiddle-maker  of  our  time, 
of  the  cost  of  one  of  his  cheapest  violins ; — 

Wood  for  back ''     i, 

Blocknuad  Rogetbwd        .        .        ,        .  3 

Shaping  back  and  bellV  bv  mulilnBIT    '.    I      0 

Varnl.E Ill 

KlliDg-ap,  rtrldgi,  bridgo  and  tal1-^M« ^ 

8  per  esnl  (Or  ginwal  eipnuBS       .  3 

l£  per  cent  proBt        ,       .       .       .      ,         S 


idicronily  low 
.tone  of  theft 


fiddles,  if  carefully  set  up,  can 
be  made  to  discourse  very  tolerable  music.  Vast 
numbers  of  instruments  of  better  quality,  but 
still  &r  below  the  bast,  costing  from  £i  to 
£i  loa.,  are  now  sold  all  over  the  world. 
Mirecourt  and  Marknenkirchen  mainly  produce 
them:  of  late  years  the  latter  place  has  taken 
the  lead  in  quantity,  the  German  commercial 
travellers  being  apparently  more  pushing  than 
the  French  ;  but  the  Mirecourt  fiddles  have  de- 
cidedly the  advantage  fn  quality,  having  regard 
to  the  price. 

But  violins  of  a  superior  class  to  the  trade 
fiddle,  of  good  workmanship  throughout,  and  in 
every  way  excellent  musical  instruments,  though 
inferior  to  the  best  produotions  of  the  claasioal 
age,  have  been  and  still  are  mad^  not  only  at 
Mirecourt.  but  in  tbe  principal  musical  centies 
of  Europe.  Iiondon,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Munich, 
have  hsid  a  constant  sucoeaaion  of  vinlin-makers 
for  the  past  two  centuries.  The  English  violin 
manufacture  suffered  a  severe  blow  by  the  abo- 
lition of  duties  on  foreign  instruments,  and  it 
Dan  hardly  be  said  that  tbe  musical  stimulus  of 
tbe  hut  few  years  has  caused  it  to  revive.  Those 
makers  who  carry  on  their  trade  in  England 
are  chiefly  employed  in  rehabilitating  and  sell- 
ing old  instruments,  and  their  own  productions, 
too  few  in  number,  are  usually  bespoken  long 
beforehand.  At  present,  therefore,  an  intend- 
ing purehaser  will  not  find  a  stock  of  new  in- 
struments by  tbe  best  English  makers :  bnt  it  t« 
to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  demand  increases,  they 
will  find  mesow  to  increase  the  supply,     Uenim. 
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Hill  ft  Sou  chMTge  £15,  Mr.  Dancan  of  Olaigow 
£  I  a,  for  their  vidins. 

ThoM  who  wiah  to  porchue  »  new  violin  of 
the  best  quality  ready  made,  cannot  do  better 
than  retort  to  the  French  makers.  YuiUatuney 
now  deceased,  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  sold  his  violins  for  £14:  they 
are  now  worth  considerably  more.^  The  sale 
prices  of  instraments  by  some  living  flench 
nuikers  are  as  follows  :-^ 

Violini.  •Mio.s.  ^§2?; 

£   t,  d,  £  9.  d,  £   s,  d. 

G«iid&Bemardel,  Pails  10  00  18134  SB  18  4 

Miremont,  Pans              13    68  16    00  2400 

CherpitAL  Paris                1U184  1368  S400 
ThiboQTiil0-Lamy,Parit 

and  London  800  800  16  00 
Oeronimo  Oraodini,  sen. 

Mireconrt                      468  468  8  13   4 

M.  ThibouYiUe-Lamy  haa  all  these  on  sale; 
his  own  iostraments  are  highly  recommended. 

Instruments  of  good  quality  are  made  in  this 
country  W  W.  £.  Hill  &  Sons,  7a  Wardour 
Street;  Charles  Boullangier,  16  fVith  Street; 
6.  Chanot,  157  Wardour  Street ;  SsepessV  Bela, 
10  Gerrard  Street;  Furber,  Euston  RoacC  all  in 
London:  O.  A.  Chanot,  of  Manchester,  and 
George  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  are  also  excellent 
makers.  Among  foreign  makers,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned — ^in  Vienna,  Zach,  I  Elam- 
thner  Strasse;  Bittner,  i  Eiumthner  Strasse; 
Lembok,  Canova'  Strasse ;  Voigt,  Spiegel  Gasse ; 
Gutermann,  Maria-Hilf  Strasse:  Rampftler, 
Burggasse,  Munich ;  Sprenger,  34  Garten  Strasse, 
Stuttgart ;  Hammig,  Ldpzig ;  Lenk,  Pro- 
menade Plata,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine ;  Liebich, 
Breslau ;  Mougenot,  Brussels ;  Hel,  Lille ;  Mar- 
ohetti, Milan;  Gnadagnini Brothers^ Turin;  and 
Ceruti,  Cremona. 

Old  instruments,  however,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  purchasers,  especially  those  by  the  old 
Italian  makers.  Among  these,  the  best  instru- 
ments of  Stradivari  and  Gnamieri  del  Gresii  form 
a  distinct  first  class;  their  prices  range  from 
£300  to  £500.  Inferior  instruments  by  these 
makers  can  be  bought  at  from  £100  to  £200. 
The  very  best  instruments  of  second-class  makers 
often  realise  over  £100:  but  ordinary  instru- 
ments by  second  and  third-rate  makers  can 
generally  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  firom  £30 
to  £50:  while  old  Italian  fiddles  of  the  com- 
monest description  are  considered  to  be  worth 
from  £10  to  £20.  Fair  instruments  by  old 
French,  German,  and  English  makers  can  be 
bought  at  still  lower  prices,  ranging  from  £3  to 
£10.  Bed  instruments,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  generally  fetch  somewhat  more  than  yellow 
or  brown  ones.  The  principal  English  dealers 
in  old  violins  are  Hill  9^  Sons,  G.  Hart^  G.  Chanot^ 
and  Withers. 

Old  violins  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  made  on  the  '  high  *  and  the  *  flat  *  model 
respectively.  The  latter,  which  is  oharaoteristio 
of  Stradivari  and  his  school,  including  all  the 
best  modem  makers,  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
The  '  high '  model,  of  which  Stainer  is  the  best- 
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known  type,  was  chiefly  in  use  with  the  German 
and  English  makers  before  the  Cremona  pattern 
came  to  be  generally  followed  in  other  countries. 
It  is,  in  laot,  a  survival  of  the  Viol,  for  which  in- 
strument the  high  model  is  the  best:  even  Stn^ 
divari  uaed  the  high  model  for  the  Double  Baas 
and  Uie  Viola  da  Gamba.  But  a  high-modelled 
violin,  however  handsome  and  perfect,  is  practi- 
cally oi  little  use.  The  tone,  though  easily 
yielded  and  agreeable  to  the  player's  ear,  is  defi- 
cient in  light  and  shade,  and  will  not  '  travel.* 
The  flatness  of  the  model,  however,  must  not 
go  beyond  a  certain  point.  Occasionally  a  violin 
is  met  with,  in  which  the  belly  is  so  flat  as  to 
have  almost  no  curvature  at  all.  The  tone  of 
such  violins  is  invariably  harsh  and  metallic 

The  question  is  often  asked,  are  old  Italian 
violins  really  worth  the  high  prices  which  are 
paid  for  them,  and  are  not  the  best  modem  in- 
straments equally  good  t  In  the  writer*s  opinion 
the  prices  now  paid  for  old  Italian  violins, 
always  excepting  the  very  best,  are  high  beyond 
all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  The 
superiority  of  the  very  best  class  indeed  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  eminent  professional  players  will 
generally  possess  themselves  of  a  full-sized  Stra- 
divari or  Giuseppe  Guamieri,  and  will  play  on 
nothing  else.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
fine  instruments  are  more  responsive  to  the 
player,  and  more  eflective  in  the  musical  result, 
than  any  others;  and  as  their  number,* though 
considerable,  is  not  unlimited,  the  purchaser 
must  always  expect  to  pay,  over  and  above  their 
intrindo  value,  a  variable  sum  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  or  bribe  to  the  vendor  for  parting  with 
a  rare  article,  and  this  necessarily  converts  the 
total  amount  paid  into  a  'fancy  price.'  But 
when  we  come  to  inferior  instruments  by  the 
great  makers,  and  the  productions  of  makers  of 
the  second  and  third  class,  the  case  is  widely 
difierent.  Such  instruments  are  seldom  in  re- 
quest by  the  best  professional  players,  who,  in 
default  of  old  instruments  of  the  highest  class, 
use  the  best  class  of  comparatively  modem 
violins ;  and  the  prices  they  conunand  are  usu- 
ally paid  by  amateurs,  under  a  mistaken  idea 
of  their  intrinsic  value.  No  one  with  any  real 
idea  of  the  use  of  a  violin  would  pay  £100  for 
instruments  by  Montagnana,  Serafin,  or  Peter 
Guamerius,  when  he  could  buy  a  good  Yuil- 
laume,  Pressenda,  or  Lupot  for  from  £30  to  £30 : 
yet  the  writer  has  constantly  known  the  flnt- 
named  price  reaUsed  for  Italian  instruments  of 
decidedly  inferior  merit. 

Though  Tenors  and  Violonoelloe  of  the  highest 
class  are  as  valuable  as  Violins,  Tenor  and  Vio- 
loncello players  can  usually  procure  moderately 
good  instruments  more  cheaply  than  Violinists. 
Not  only  are  the  larger  instruments  less  in  de- 
mand, but  while  old  English  Violins  are  useless 
for  modem  purposes,  the  Tenors  and  Violoncellos 
which  exist  in  lai^  numbers,  are  generally  of 
vexy  good  quality,  and  many  players  use  Banks 
and  Forster  Tenon  and  Basises  of  these  makers 
by  preference.  Double  Basses  by  the  great 
makers  are  rare  and  not  effective  in  the  or- 
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chestra :  professioiuJ  players  usually  choose  old 
English  ones,  or  modem  ones  by  sach  makers 
as  Fendt  and  Lott»  who  made  the  Doable  Bass 
a  speciality. 

Fiddle-making  is  so  little  practised  as  a  trade 
in  this  ooantry,  that  a  short  explanation  of  the 
process  may  be  useful.  The  question  b  often 
asked  whether  the  belly  and  back  of  the  fiddle 
are  not  '  bent  *  to  the  required  shape,  and  the 
enquirer  hears  with  surprise,  that  on  the  oon- 
trary,  they  are  '  digged  out  of  the  plank/  to  use 
the  words  of  Christopher  Simpson,  with  Infinite 
labour  and  care.  The  only  parts  of  the  Fiddle  to 
which  the  bending  process  is  applied  are  the  ribs. 

In  construction,  the  Tiolin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
oello  may  be  said  to  be  identical,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  siae  and  in  the  droum- 
stance  that  the  ribs,  bridge,  and  soundpost  of 
the  ▼ioloncello  are  relatively  higher  than  those 
of  the  other  instruments.  The  tenor  is  one 
seventh  larger  than  the  yiolin,  the  Tioloncello 
twioe  as  large :  the  double-bass  is  about  double 
the  sise  of  the  violoncello.  The  number  of 
separate  pieces  of  wood  which  are  glued  together 
for  the  fixed  structure  of  the  violin  is  as 
follows : — 

BMk  .      • 

Sally   .       . 

Blocks 

Bibs    .       . 

Linings      . 

Bta     . 

Purfling    . 

Nut    . 

Fingerboard     .   I     n 

Handle  or  Keok    1      n 

Lower  Nut        .    1      „ 

Total   57 

The  moveable  fittings  comprise  thirteen  ad- 
ditional parts  :— 

Tftilpieoe  •  .  1 
Loop  .  .  .1 
Bntton  or  Tknpin  1 
Screws  ■  .  .4 
Strings  .  .  4 
Soundpost  .  .  1 
Bridge  ...   1 

Total    13 

The  violin  thus  consists  of  seventy  different 
parts,  all  of  which,  except  the  strings  and  loop, 
are  of  wood.  The  wood  employed  is  of  three 
sorts — maple  for  the  back,  handle,  ribs  and 
bridge ;  ebony  for  the  fingerboard,  nuts,  screws, 
tailpiece  and  button;  the  purfling  is  partly  of 
ebony,  partly  of  maple ;  the  belly,  bar,  blocks, 
linings,  and  soundpost  are  of  pine.  All  metal 
is  a  profane  substance  in  fiddle-making:  no 
fragment  of  it  should  be  employed,  whether  con- 
structively or  ornamentally.  The  parts  must  be 
put  togeUier  with  the  finest  glue,  and  with  in- 
viable  joints. 

The  tone,  other  things  being  the  same,  depends 
largely  on  the  quality  of  the  maple  and  pine  used. 
The  wood  must  not  be  new:  it  should  have 
been  cut  at  least  five  or  six  years,  and  be  well 
seasoned.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable  to  use 
wood  that  is  so  old  as  to  have  lost  much  of 
its  elasticity.  Both  pine  and  maple  should  be 
as  white  as  possible,  with  a  grain  moderately 
wide,  even,  said  as  a  rule  perfectly  straight. 


Local  shakes  and  knots  render  the  wood  tseless. 
Curves  in  the  grain  derange  the  vibration,  and 
are  therefore  usually  avoid^ :  but  the  writer  has 
seen  violins  in  which  a  slightly  curving  grain 
has  produced  an  exceptional  power  of  tone. 

The  belly  and  back  are  often  made  each  out 
of  a  single  block  of  wood.  This,  however,  is 
wasteful,  and  they  are  usually  made  each  in  two 
pieces.  A  square  block  of  maple  of  suitable 
grain  for  the  back,  having  been  selected  some- 
what exceeding  in  length  and  in  half- breadth 
the  dimenaions  of  the  intended  fiddle,  and  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  the  saw  is  passed 
obliquely  through  it  from  end  to  end,  dividing 
it  into  two  similar  pieces,  each  having  a  thick 
and  a  thin  edge.  The  thick  edges  are  planed 
perfectly  true  and  glued  together.  The  figure 
of  the  grain,  when  the  fiddle  is  made,  will  thus 
match  in  the  halves. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the 
design  of  the  instrument.  The  modem  maker 
invariably  adopts  this  from  a  Stradivari  or  a 
Giuseppe  Guamieri  (del  Gesh)  fiddle,  some- 
times mixing  the  two  designs.  The  old  makers 
generally  worked  by  rule  of  thumb,  using  the 
moulds  of  their  predecessors,  and  if  they  made 
new  patterns  only  slightly  varied  the  old  ones 
as  experience  suggested.  It  was  by  a  succession 
of  such  minute  experimental  changes  that  the 
classical  patterns  were  reached,  and  though  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reduce  their  designs 
to  mechanical  principles,  and  to  frame  directions 
for  constructing  them  by  the  rule  and  compasses ' 
no  practical  violin-maker  would  think  of  doing 
so.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  slavishly 
copy  any  model :  but  his  design  should  be  based 
on  study  and  comparison  of  classical  patterns, 
not  upon  any  theoretical  rules  of  proportion. 

Having  settled  the  design,  whether  a  tracing 
from  an  old  instrument,  or  an  entirely  new  one, 
the  first  thing  is  to  trace  the  outline  on  a  plate 
of  hard  wood  about  as  thick  as  a  piece  of  card- 
board, and  to  cut  this  carefully  out  with  the 
pen-knife.  This  is  called  the  Pattern,  and  it 
serves  both  for  back  and  belly. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  Mould,  which 
is  made  out  of  a  block  of  hard  wood  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  outline 
stands  three  eighths  of  an  inch  all  round  inside 
that  of  the  Pattern.  Having  cut  out  the  mould 
to  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  the  workman 
cuts  rectangular  spaces  for  the  six  blocks^ 
large  ones  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  small  ones 
at  the  four  comers.  The  next  thing,  and  one  of 
great  importance,  is  to  trim  the  edges  of  the 
mould  so  that  it  shall  be  everywhere  perfectly  at 
right  angles  to  the  faces.  Eight  finger-holes  are 
now  pierced,  to  enable  you  to  manipulate  it 
without  touching  the  edges.  The  making  of  the 
mould  requires  the  greatest  care  and  nicety : 
and  fiddlemakera  will  keep  and  use  a  good  one 

1  TlM  Bott  noticeable  of  these  la  the '  eeloolo '  or  Antonio  Betit«lla 
en  amfttear  of  Pedue,  pabliihed  In  ITBS.  by  which  he  pretends  to 
NTeel  the  sseiet  of  the  invporllons  need  by  the  brothers  Antett.  It 
Is  reprinted  In  Folessttl's  '11  vIoUdo  etposto  geometrlcamcnte  neUa 
sn»  eostrosiooe'  (Bologn*.  1874).  Baffttella  Menu  to  hAve  mined 
Buny  m  good  vloUn  bj  >d>ptlBS  U  to  the  Fraerosteui  bed  of  his 
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aU  their  lives.  In  addition  to  the  pattern  and 
the  moald  the  fiddlemaker  requires  four  templates 
of  varying  siie,  cut  to  curves  which  are  the 
reverse  of  the  principal  curves  of  th^  surface. 
The  largest  is  the  curve  lengthwise  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiddle  (i),  the  other  three  are 
transvene,  being  (a)  the  curve  of  the  surface  at 
the  greatest  width  in  the  upper  part»  (3)  that  at 
the  narrowest  pai-t  of  the  waist,  (4)  at  the 
greatest  width  at  the  lower  part. 

The  first  part  of  the  fiddle  actually  made  is 
the  back.  The  block  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
first  reduced  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  pattern ; 
its  upper  surface  is  then  cut  away  and  brought 
to  the  right  curves  by  the  aid  of  the  four 
templates.  The  maker  then  hollows  out  the 
inside,  gauging  the  proper  thicknesses  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  caUipers.  Precisely  the  same  method 
is  used  for  the  beUy,  but  its  thicknesses  are  every- 
where somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  back. 

The  top  and  bottom  blocks  are  next  prepared 
and  shaped,  temporarily  fixed  in  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  single  drop  of  glue,  brought  to  the 
exact  height  of  the  mould  by  the  knife  and  file, 
and  cut  to  the  right  shape  by  the  aid  of  the 
pattern.  The  next  task  is  to  prepare  a  long 
strip  of  maple  plaoed  to  the  right  thickness  for 
the  ribs.  The  proper  length  of  each  rib  is 
ascertained  on  the  mould  by  means  of  a  strip  of 
cartridge  paper,  and  each  rib  is  then  cut  off  to 
its  length  and  the  edges  prepared  for  joining. 
The  ribs  are  now  dipped  two  or  three  times  in 
water,  and  bent  to  the  curves  of  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron.  They  are  then  placed  in 
position  on  the  mould  and  glued  to  the  blocks ; 
eight  moveable  blocks  of  wood,  trimmed  as 
counterparts  to  the  ribs,  one  in  each  bout,  one 
in  the  outer  curve  of  each  comer  block,  and  two 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  are  applied  outside  them, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  tightly  screwed  up  in  a 
frame  and  left  to  dry.  When  the  frame  and 
moveable  blocks  are  removed,  the  ribs  and  blocks 
form  a  structure  which  only  requires  the  addition 
of  the  back  and  belly  to  be  complete.  The  back 
is  first  glued  on,  and  the  inside  joint  is  filled  up 
with  linings  of  pine  passing  from  block  to  block 
and  dovetailed  at  each  end  into  the  blocka, 
similar  linings  are  now  glued  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  ribs  and  brought  to  a  flat  surface.  Lastly,  the 
belly,  on  which  the  bass  bar  has  already  been  fitted, 
is  glued  on,  and  the  resonant  box  is  complete. 

The  design  and  cutting  of  the  head,  the  carving 
of  the  volute,  and  the  double  grooving  of  ito 
back,  are  among  the  most  difiicult  branches  of 
the  violin-maker's  art.  When  the  handle  is  ready 
it  is  accurately  fitted  and  glued  to  the  top  block 
and  to  the  semicircular  button  at  the  top  of  the 
back,  which  bold  it  firmly  in  the  angle  they  form. 
The  fiddle  is  now  ready  for  varnishing.  After 
being  sized,  three  or  more  coats  of  varnish  are 
successively  applied.  This  is  of  two  kinds,  one 
made  with  oil  and  the  other  with  spirits  of  wine. 
Oil  varnish  is  long  in  drying;  hence  in  this 
country,  except  in  hot  weather,  the  process  is 
tedious,  and  the  old  English  makers  usually  pre- 
ferred spirit  vamishy  which  drim  very  quickly. 


The  best  makers  in  aU  countries  have  nsed  oil 
varnish,  the  soft  texture  of  which  penetrates  and 
solidifies  the  wood  without  hardening  the  tone. 

When  the  varnishing  and  polishing  are  com- 
pleted the  fingerboard  is  glued  on,  and  the  violin 
is  then  ready  for  its  moveable  fittings.  The  peg- 
holes  are  now  pierced,  the  pegs  inserted,  and  the 
button  prepared  for  the  bottom  block.  The  sound- 
post  is  made  so  as  to  fit  the  slopes  of  the  back 
and  belly  and  inserted  in  a  perfectly  vertical 
position :  this  is  ensured  by  observation  through 
the  bottom  block  and  soundholes.  The  bridge  is 
then  prepared  and  fitted,  the  tail-piece  looped  on, 
and  the  violin  is  ready  for  stringing. 

Many  of  the  best  fiddle-makers,  however, 
seldom  make  new  instruments,  which  can  be 
produced  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  by 
inferior  workmen.  Their  principal  and  most 
profitable  occupation  is  the  purchase,  restoration, 
and  sale  of  old  ones,  which  are  preferred  by 
modem  purchasers,  the  best,  because  they  really 
surpass  in  workmanship  and  appearance  any  of 
modem  times,  the  inferior  ones,,  because  age  has 
rendered  them  more  picturesque  to  the  eye,  and 
easier  to  play.  An  old  violin  has  generally  to 
undergo  many  alterations  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
If  any  part  is  worm-eaten,  it  must  be  renewed. 
If  the  blocks  and  linings  are  out  of  repair,  or 
badly  fitted,  they  must  bo  properly  arranged. 
Cracks  must  be  united ;  if  the  belly  or  ribs  have 
been  pressed  out  of  shape,  they  must  be  restored  - 
to  shape  by  pressure  on  the  mould  :  the  damage 
to  the  belly,  above  the  soundpost,  which  is  sure 
to  have  occurred,  must  be  repaired ;  if  the  old 
bass-bar  remains,  a  larger  and  stiffer  one  must 
be  provided,  to  enable  the  belly  to  bear  the  in- 
creased tension  of  a  higher  bridge.  In  almost 
every  case  the  neck  must  be  '  thrown  back,*  i.e. 
so  re-arranged  as  to  raise  the  lower  end  of  the 
fingerboard  farther  above  the  belly,  and  thus 
admit  of  a  bridge  of  the  modem  height:  the  new 
handle,  carefully  grafted  into  the  head,  must  be 
made  of  somewhat  greater  length  than  the  old 
one.  The  peg-holes,  enlarged  by  use,  must  be 
plugged  and  repieroed :  a  new  bridge  and  sound- 
post  must  be  adjusted  with  all  the  accuracy 
which  these  important  details  demand.  Great 
labour  and  attention  are  demanded  by  an  old 
violin,  and  it  will  be  thrown  away  unless  every 
detail  of  it  is  considered  with  strict  reference  to 
the  particular  type  of  instrument  which  is  in 
hand.  Hence  the  restoration  of  old  instruments 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  fiddle  which  is 
wider  and  deeper  ^an  that  required  for  the 
m^«  fiddlemaker. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Violin  the  reader  is  referred  to  Riihlmann's 
'Geschichte  der  Bogen-Instrumente '  (Bruns* 
wick,  1882),  a  collection  of  valuable  materials, 
with  an  exoallent  AUas  of  Illustrations ;  Dubourg 
on  the  VioUn  (B.  Cocks  &  Co.) ;  Mr.  Hart*s 
excellent  work,  'The  Violin'  (Dulau  &  Co.); 
M.  Vidal's  '  Les  Instraments  k  Arohet,'  3  vols. 
4to.  Paris,  1876-8,  and  Mr.  £.  H.  Allen*s  recent 
publication  'Violin-making  aa  it  was  and  is* 
(Ward  &  Lock).  fE.J.P.] 


VIOLIN  DIAPASON. 

TIOLIN  DIAPASON.  An  organ  stop  of  8  ft. 
pitch,  in  scale  between  the  Open  DUtpason  and  the 
Duloiana.  The  pipes  are  open,  and  have  a  slot  near 
the  top.   It  is  usually  in  the  Swell  organ.  [W.Pt.  ] 

VIOLIN  -  PLAYING.  Some  account  of  the 
musical  employment  of  the  medieval  fiddle, 
from  which  the  viol  and  the  violin  were  deve- 
loped, will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article  (p. 
373).  From  this  it  appears  that  all  the  elements 
of  violin-playing  were  already  in  existence  in 
the  13th  century.  But  it  was  not  till  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  that  players  on  bowed  instruments 
began  to  shake  off  the  domination  of  the  lute, 
with  its  tunings  by  fourths  and  thirds,  and  its 
excessive  number  of  strings ;  and  it  appears  that 
concurrently  with  this  change,  the  modelled 
back,  which  gives  the  characteristic  violin  tone, 
came  into  use,  and  the  fiddle  finaUy  took  its 
present  form.  It  seems  to  have  spread  quickly 
both  in  France  and  Italy.  At  Rouen,  in  1550, 
a  considerable  number  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  public  performances,  and  Mon- 
taigne, in  1580,  heard  at  Verona  a  Mass  with 
violins.  Too  much  importance,  however,  must 
not  be  attached  to  such  statements,  since  the 
terms  'violin'  and  'viola*  were  then  often  ap- 
plied to  stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds. 

In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  way  the 
violin  was  played  at  this  early  period,  we  na- 
turally look  to  the  scores  of  contemporaneous 
composers.  But  here  we  meet  with  a  difficulty. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  we  do 
not  find  the  instruments  specified  by  which  the 
different  parts  are  to  be  played.  On  the  titles  of 
the  earlier  works  of  A.  and  6.  Gabrieli  (1557- 
161 3)  we  read :  *  Sacras  Cantiones,  tum  viva  voce 
tum  omnis  generis  Instrumentis  cantata  conmio- 
dissimsd*  (most  convenient  for  the  voice,  as  for 
all  kinds  of  instruments),  or  'Sacrss  Symphonisd 
tam  vocibus  quam  instrumentis'  (for  voices  as 
well  as  instruments) ;  or  '  Psalmi  tum  omnis  ge- 
neris instrumentorum  tum  ad  vocis  modulationem 
accomodati  *  (Psalms  for  all  kinds  of  instruments 
and  the  voice) ;  or  *Buone  da  cantare  e  suonare,'  or 
other  similar  directions.^  No  doubt  settled  usages 
prevailed  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  of  course  to  be 
assumed  tiiat  whenever  violins  were  employed, 
they  took  the  upper  part  of  the  harmony.  It  is 
obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  violins  had  merely 
to  support  and  to  double  the  soprano-voice,  the 
violin-parts  were  of  extreme  simplicity.  Soon, 
however,  we  meet  with  indications  of  an  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  violin.  As  early  as  1543 
Silvestro  Ganassi,  in  the  first  part  of  his  'Begula 
Bubertina'  (Venice),  speaks  of  three  varieties  of 
violins  as  Viola  di  Soprano,  di  Tenore,  e  di  Basso ; 
and  Gastiglione,  in  his '  Cortigniano,'  mentions  a 
composition  as  written  for  *quattro  viole  da 
arco,'  which  almost  seems  to  indicate  a  stringed 
quartet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  we 
meet  with  the  Balletti  of  Gastoldi  and  Thomas 
Morley,  some  of  which  were  printed  without 
words,  and  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  in- 
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tended  for  independent  instrumental  performance. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  entirely  vocal  in  character, 
and  do  not  qxceed  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice.   Among  the  earliest  settings  which  are  not 
purely  vocal  in  character  are  the  *Canzoni  da 
sonare'  by  Maschera  (1593),— originally,  per- 
haps, written  for  the  organ,  but  printed  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  and  evidently  therefore  intended  for 
performance  by  various  instruments.   The  earliest 
instance  of  a  part  being  specially  marked  for 
*  VioUno*  we  find  in  'Concerti  di  Andrea  e  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli  —  per  vod  e  stromenti  musicali 
Venetia,  1587.*    Up  to  this  time  the  leading 
instrument  of  the  orchestra  was  the  CSometto 
(Germ.  Zinke) — not,  as  might  be  concluded  from 
its  German  name,  an  instrument  made  of  metal, 
but  of  wood.    The  parts  written  for  it  correspond 
to  the  oboe  parts  in  Handel's  scores.   In  Gabrieli*s 
the  cometti  alternate  with  the  violins  in  taking 
the  lead.     His  instrumental  compositions  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  evi- 
dentlv  based  on  his  vocal  style,  the  other  de- 
cidedly instrumental  in  character.    In  a '  Sonata  * 
belonging  to  the  first  class,  we  find  an  instru- 
mental double-choir,  a  cometto  and  3  trombones 
forming  the  first  choir,  a  violin  and  3  trombones 
the  second,  and  the  two  being  employed  anti- 
phonally;  the  setting  is  contrapuntal  throughout, 
and  the  effect  not  unlike  that  of  a  motet  for 
double-choir.    The  violin-part  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  for  the  cometto.    To  the  second 
class  belong  the  Sonatas  and  Canzoni  for  a  or  3 
violins  with  bass.    Here  the  setting  is  much 
more  complicated,  mostly  in  fugato-form  (not 
regular  fugues),  reminding  us  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  organ-style,  and  certainly  not  vocal  in 
character,  but  purely  instrumental.    The  scores 
of  Gabrieli  contain  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
modem  art  of  instrumentation,  and  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  music.    Not  content  with 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  voices,  obligate  instru- 
mental parts,  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
quality  (timbre)  of  the  various  instruments.  That 
Uiis  should  have  been  brought  about  at  the  very 
period  in  which  the  violin  came  into  general  use, 
can  certainly  not  be  considered  a  mere  accident, 
although  it  may  be  impossible  to  show  which  of 
the  two  was  cause  and  which  effect.    Once  the 
violin  was  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  in- 
strument of  the  orchestra,  its  technique  appears 
soon  to  have  made  considerable  progress.    While 
Gabrieli  never  exceeds  the  3rd  position,  we  find 
but  a  few  years  later,  in  a  score  of  Claudio 
Monteverde  (16 10),  passages  going  up  to  the 
5th  position :  after  an  obbligato  passage  for  a  coxw 
netti,  enter  the  violins  (ist  and  and) : 
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The  manner  in  which,  in  this  example,  the  yiolina 
are  ^  need '  divisi'  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  another 
work  of  Monteverde'fl^  *  Combattimento  di  Tan- 
credi  e  Ciorinda,  diClaudio  Monteverde.  Venena^ 
1 624/  '  we  find  modem  violin-effeots  introduced  in 
a  Btiil  more  remarkable  way.  Here  we  have  re- 
citatives accompanied  by  tremoloe  for  violins  and 
bass,  piaie<U08  marked  thus,  '  Qui  si  lascia  Taroo, 
e  si  strappano  le  corde  con  daoi  diti ';  and  after- 
wards, *  Qui  si  ripiglia  raroo.'  That  violinists 
were  even  at  that  time  expected  to  prodnce  gra- 
dations of  tone  with  the  bow  is  proved  by  the 
direction  given  respecting  the  final  pause  of  the 
same  work:  'Questa  ultima  nota  va  in  areata 
morendo.* 

The  earliest  known  solo  composition  for  the 
violin  is  contained  in  a  work  of  Biaoio  Mardti, 
published  in  1620.  It  is  a  'Bomanesca  per 
Violino  Solo  e  Basso  se  piaci  *  (ckI  lib.)  and  some 
dances.  The  Bomanesca  *  is  musically  poor  and 
clumsy,  and,  except  that  in  it  we  meet  with  the 
shake  for  the  first  time,  uninteresting.  The  de- 
mands it  makes  on  the  executant  are  very  small. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  another  veiy  early  com- 
position for  violin  solo,  'La  sfera  armoniosa  da 
Paolo  Quagliati'  (Boma  1625).%  Of  (mr  greater 

I  Qnlte  Ib  teeordaiiM  with  BarlloS^  tdrte^ 
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importance,  and  showing  a  great  advance  in  exe- 
cution, are  the  compositionB  of  Cablo  Fabika,  who 
has  justly  been  termed  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
violin-virtuosos.  He  published  in  1627,  at  Dres- 
den, a  collection  of  Violin-pieoesi,  Daiioes,  French 
airs,  Quodlibets,  etc.,  among  which  a  '  Capziocio 
stravagante  *  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  both  mnsio- 
ally  ami  technically.  Musically  it  represents  one 
of  the  first  attempts  at  tone-pictunng  (Klang^ 
malerai),  and,  however  crude  and  even  diildish, 
the  composer  evidently  was  well  aware  of  the 

Eowers  of  expression  and  character  pertaining  to 
is  instrument.  He  employs  a  considerable  variety 
of  bowing;  double-stopping,  and  chords.  The  3rd 
position,  however,  is  not  exceeded,  and  the  fourth 
string  not  yet  used.  Tabquinio  Msbdla  (about 
1640)  shows  a  technical  advance  in  frequent 
change  of  position,  and  especially  in  introdudng 
octave-passages.  Paolo  Ucbllint,  in  his  canzom 
(1649),  ff^^  ^P  ^  ^®  ^^^  position,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  bowing.  Hitherto  (the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century)  the  violin  plays  but  an  un- 
important part  as  a  solo  instrument,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  development  of  the  Sonata-form  (in  the 
old  sense  of  the  term)  that  it  assumes  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  history  of  music.  The  terms 
'  Sonata,' '  Canzone,'  and  '  Sinfonia*  were  origin- 
ally used  in  a  gencnd  way  for  instrumental  set- 
tings of  all  kin<u,  without  designating  any  special 
form.  Towards  the  year  1630,  we  find  the  first 
compositions  containing  rudimentally  the  form  of 
the  classical  Violin  Sonata.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple consiBted  in  alternation  of  slow  and  quick 
movements.  Among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
this  rudimentary  sonata-form  may  be  counted  the 
Sonatas  of  Giov.  Battista  Fontana  (published 
about  1630),  a  Sinfonia  by  Mont'  Albano  (1629), 
Canzoni  by  Tarquinio  Morula  (1639),  Canzoni  and 
a  Sonata  by  Msasimiliano  Neri  (1644  '^^  5')' 
From  about  1650^  the  name  Canzone  fiJls  out  of 
use,  and  Sonata  is  the  universally  accepted  term 
for  violin-compositionB.  M.  Neri  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  have  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween 'Sonata  da  chiesa*  (church-sonata)  and 
'  Sonata  da  camera '  (chamber-sonata).  The  So- 
nata da  chiesa  generally  consisted  of  3  or  4  move- 
ments :  a  prelude,  in  slow  measured  time  and  of 
pathetic  character,  followed  by  an  allegro  in  fu- 
gato-form  ;  again  a  slow  movement  and  a  finale  of 
more  lively  and  brilliant  character.  The  Sonata 
da  camera,  at  this  early  period,  was  in  reality  a 
Suite  of  Dances — the  slow  and  solemn  Sarabandes 
and  AUemandes  alternating  with  the  lively  Ga- 
vottes, Gigues,  etc  The  artistic  capabilities  of 
the  violin,  and  its  powers  for  musical  expression, 
once  discovered,  the  Boman  Catholic  deigy,  who 
have  ever  been  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
elevating  and  refining  power  of  the  fine  arts;  were 
not  slow  to  introduce  it  in  the  services  of  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  already  the  extended  use 
which  Gabrieli,  in  his  church-music,  made  of 
orchestral  accompaniments,  and  how,  from  merely 
supporting  and  doubling  the  voices,  he  proceeded 
to  obligate  instrument^  settings.  From  about 
1650,  instrumental  performances  ^nnoonnected 
with  vQoal  music — began  to  form  a  regular  part 
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ofthe  services  of  the  Charch.  This  was  probably 
nothing  new  as  regards  the  organ,  but  the  violin 
was  now  introduced  into  the  Church  as  a  solo- 
instrument,  and  the  Violin  Sonata — then  almost 
the  only  form  of  violin-oomposition — ^thereby  re- 
ceived the  serious  and  dignified  character  which 
exercised  a  decisiye  influence  upon  the  future 
development,  not  only  of  violin-playing,  but  of 
instrumental  music  generally.  The  influence  of 
^is  connexion  with  the  Church  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  secular  violin  -music.  The  Dances  pure 
and  simple  soon  made  room  for  more  extended 
pieces  of  a  Dance  character,  and  afterwards 
almost  entirely  disappear  from  the  Chamber  So- 
nata, which  begins  more  and  more  to  partake  of 
the  severer  style  of  the  Church  Sonata,  so  that  at 
last  a  diiference  of  name  alone  remains,  the 
Church-Sonata-form  dominating  in  the  Chamber 
as  much  as  it  did  in  the  ChuroK  The  first  great 
master  of  the  Violin-Sonatais Giovanni  Battibta 
ViTALi  (1644-1692).  He  cultivated  chiefly  the 
Chamber-Sonata^  and  his  publications  bear  the 
title  of  'Balletti,  Balli,  Correnti,  etc.  da  Camera,' 
but  in  some  of  his  works  the  tnmsition  from  the 
Suite-form  to  the  later  Sonata  da  camera,  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Church-Sonata,  is  already 
clearly  marked.  In  musical  interest,  Vitali's 
compositions  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  His  dances  are 
concise  in  form,  vigorous  in  character,  and  in 
some  instances — especially  in  a  Ciaconna  with 
variations — he  shows  high  powers  as  a  composer. 
[See  ViTALi.]  His  demands  on  execution  are 
in  some  instances  not  inconsiderable,  but  on  the 
whole  he  does  not  represent  in  this  respect  any 
material  progress. 

The  first  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  an 
artistic  sense  in  Gbrhant  were  doubtless  owing 
to  Italian  influence.  As  early  as  1626  Carlo 
Farina  was  attached  to  the  dourt  of  Dresden. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  certain 
JoHANN  WiLHELii  FuROHHEiM  is  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Dresden  orchestra,  under 
the  title  of  *  Deutsoher  Conoertmeister,*  implying 
the  presence  of  an  Italian  leader  by  his  side. 
Grerber,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  two  publica- 
tions of  his  for  the  violin:  (i)  *  Vlolin-Exerci- 
tium  aus  verschiedenen  Sonaten,  nebst  ihren 
Arien,  Balladen,  Allemanden,  Couranten,  Sara- 
banden  und  Giguen,  von  5  Partieen  bestehend, 
Dresden,  1687*;  and  (a)  '  Musikalische  Tafel- 
bedienung  (Dinner-Service),  Dresden,  1674/ 
Thomas  Baltzab  was,  according  to  Bumey  and 
Hawkins,  the  first  violinist  who  came  to  England. 
'  He  appears  to  have  greatly  astonished  hL  au- 
diences,  especially  by  his  then  unknown  efficiency 
in  the  shift,  in  which  however  he  did  not  exceed 
(the  3rd  position.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  that  a 
i  certain  D.  Wilson,  who  was  then  considered  the 
best  connoisseur  of  music  at  Oxford,  confessed 
that,  when  he  first  heard  Baltzar  play,  he  had 
looked  at  his  feet  to  see  whether  he  had  a  hoof, 
as  his  powers  seemed  to  him  diabolic.  Baltzar's 
compositions  consist  of  Chamber  Sonatas  in  the 
sense  of  Suites  of  Preludes,  Dances  and  Varia- 
tions.   Bumey,  in  the   fourth   Tolume  of  his 
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HistorVf  gives  an  Allemande  of  his.  Two  sets  of 
'The  Division  Violin  *  were  published  in  London 
in  1688  and  1693.  [See  toL  i.  p.  45  T  a].  Of  &r 
greater  importance  than  Baltzar  are  two  German 
violinists,  Johank  Jacob  Waltheb  (bom  1650), 
and  Fbanz  Hbinbich  Bibbb  (died  1^8).  Wal- 
theb [see  that  article]  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Crerman  Farina,  with  a  technique  much  further 
developed ;  he  ascends  to  the  6th  position  and 
writes  difficult  double-stops,  arpeggios  and  chords. 
His  compositions  are,  however,  clumsy  and  poor 
in  the  extreme,  and  if  we  consider  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Corelli,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  much  lower  level  of  German  art  as  compared 
with  that  of  Italy.  Bibeb  was  no  doubt  an  artist 
of  great  talent  and  achievement.  [See  vol.i.p.  240.] 
His  technique  was  in  some  respects  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  best  Italian  violimsts  of  the  period, 
and  firom  the  character  of  his  compositions  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  his  style  of  playing 
combined  with  the  pathos  and  nobility  of  the 
Italian  style  that  warmth  of  feeling  which  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
great  musical  art  of  Germany. 

In  tracing  the  further  progress  of  violin-play- 
ing we  must  return  to  Italy.  After  Vitali  it  is 
Tobblli  (165  7-1 716)  who  chiefly  deserves  our 
attention,  as  having  added  to  the  Sonata  a  new 
and  important  kind  of  violin-composition,  the 
Concerto.  In  his  Concerti  da  Camera  and  Con- 
certi  grossi  we  find  the  form  of  the  Sonata  da 
Chiesa  preserved,  but  the  solo-violins  (one  or 
two)  are  accompanied  not  only  by  a  bass,  as  in- 
the  Sonata^  but  by  a  stringed  band  (2  orches- 
tral or  ripieno  violins,  viola  and  bass),  to  which 
a  lute  or  organ  part  is  sometimes  added,  an 
arrangement  which  on  the  whole  was  followed 
by  Vivaldi,  Corelli,  and  Handel.  If  no  remark- 
able progress  in  the  technique  of  the  instrument 
was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Concerto, 
it  is  all  the  more  striking  to  notice  how  hence- 
forth, the  best  composers  for  the  Church  contri- 
bute to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  We  have,  in 
fact,  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  the  most 
talented  musicians,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
were  violinists — just  as  in  modem  times,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  great  composers  have 
been  pianists.  The  most  eminent  representative 
of  this  type  of  composer- violinist  is  Aboanoblo 
CoBELLi  (1653-1713).  His  works,  though  in 
the  main  laid  out  in  the  forms  of  his  pre- 
decessors and,  as  far  as  technique  goes,  keeping 
within  modest  limits,  yet  mark  an  era  both  in 
musical  composition  and  in  violin -playing.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  seem  to  sum  up  in  them- 
selves the  achievements  of  their  best  predeces- 
sors. Corelli*s  place  in  the  history  of  instrumental 
music  is  fully  di^uNsed  elsewhere.  [See  Cobelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  400;  Sonata,  vol.  iii.  p.  556.]  Here  it 
remains  only  to  state  that  in  both  main  branches 
of  violin-coniposition,  in  the  Sonata  and  the  Con- 
certo, his  works  have  served  as  models  to  the  best  of 
his  suocoHSors.  They  are  distinguished  chiefly  by 
conciseness  of  form  and  logical  structure.  Tnere 
is  nothing  tentative,  vague  or  experimental  in 
them;  the  varioua  parts  seem  balanoed  to  • 
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nicety,  the  \vhole  finished  np  and  rounded  oS 
with  unerring  mastery.  His  hannonies  and  mo- 
dulations, though  not  free  irom  monotony,  are 
sound  and  natund;  simplicity  and  dignified  pathos 
on  the  one  hand,  and  elegant  vivacity  on  the  other, 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  his  style.  The 
technical  difficulties  contained  in  bis  works  are 
not  great,  and  in  this  respect  Gorelli*s  merit  does 
not  Ue  in  the  direction  of  innoTation,  but  rather 
of  limitation  and  reform.  We  have  seen  how  the 
violin  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  simply 
adopted  the  style  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  period, 
how  later  on  it  took  in  the  orchestra  the  place  of 
the  cometto,  and  how,  though  very  gradually,  a 
special  violin  style  began  to  be  formed.  Now 
followed  a  period  of  experiments — ^all  more  or 
less  tending  towards  the  same  end — a  style  which 
should  correspond  to  the  nature,  ideal  and 
mechanical,  of  the  instrument.  In  both  re^ 
spects,  as  we  have  seen,  remarkable  progress  was 
made  ;  although  exaggeration  was  not  always 
avoided.  The  virtuoso  par  exeeUenee  made  his 
appearance  even  at  this  early  period.  Corelli,  by 
talent  and  character  had  gained  a  position  of 
authority  with  his  contemporaries,  which  has  but 
few  parallels  in  the  history  of  music.  This  au- 
thority he  used  to  give  an  example  of  artistic 
purity  and  simplicity,  to  found  a  norm  and  model 
of  violin-playing  which  forms  the  basis  of  all 
succeeding  legitimate  development  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  music. 

Before  mentioning  the  most  important  of 
Corelli's  pupils  we  have  to  consider  the  influence 
exercised  on  violin-playing  by  the  Venetian 
VrvALDi  (died  1743).  Though  by  no  means  an 
artist  of  tiie  exalted  type  of  Corelli,  his  extra- 
ordinary fertility  as  a  composer  for  the  violin, 
his  ingenuity  in  making  new  combinations  and 
devising  new  effects,  and  especially  his  undoubted 
influence  on  the  further  development  of  the  Gon- 
certo-form,  give  him  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  violin-playing.  While  in  the  CSon- 
oerti  grossi  of  Torelli  and  GorelU  the  solo-violins 
are  treated  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  orchestral  violins — ^the  solo-passages  being 
usually  accompanied  by  the  bass  alone — Vivaldi 
not  only  gives  to  the  solo-violins  entirely  distinct 
passages  of  a  much  more  brilliant  character,  but  he 
also  adds  to  his  orchestra  oboes  and  horns,  which 
not  merely  double  other  parts,  but  have  inde- 
pendent phrases  and  passages  to  perform — thereby 
giving  iiie  eariiest  instance  of  orchestration' as 
applied  to  the  Concerto. 

As  an  executant  the  Florentine  Vebaoini^ 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  Vivaldi. 
Owing  in  great  measure  to  its  connexion  with 
the  C£urch,  the  Italian  school  of  Tiolin-playing 
had  formed  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Corelli.  As  far  as 
it  went,  nothing  could  be  more  legitimate  and 
satisfactory  in  an  artistic  sense — ^yet  there  was 
something  wanting,  if  this  severe  style  was  not  to 
lapse  into  conventionality ;  the  element  of  hu- 
man individuality,  strong  feeling  and  passion. 
Some  German  masters-^espedally  Biber— were 
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certainly  not  devoid  of  these  qualities ;  but  their 
efforts  were  more  or  less  crude,  and  lacking  in 
the  fine  sense  for  beauty  of  form  and  sound 
which  alone  can  produce  works  of  art  of  a 
higher  rank.  Veracini,  a  nuin  of  passionate 
temperament,  threw  into  his  performances  and 
compositions  an  amount  of  personal  feeling  and 
life,  which  in  his  own  day  brought  on  him 
the  charge  of  eccentricity,  but  which  to  us  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
style  which  has  made  the  violin,  next  to  the 
human  voice,  the  most  powerful  exponent  of 
musical  feeling.  His  Violin  Sonatas  are  remark- 
able for  boldness  of  harmonic  and  melodic  treat- 
ment, and  of  masterly  construction.  The  demands 
he  makes  on  execution,  espedally  in  the  matter 
of  double  stops  and  variety  of  bowing,  are  con- 
siderable. His  influence  on  Tartini — after  Co- 
relli the  greatest  representative  of  the  Italian 
school — we  know  to  have  been  paramount,  [See 
Tabtini,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.]  Tabtiio  (1692-1770) 
by  a  rare  combination  of  artistic  qualities  of  the 
highest  order,  wielded  for  more  than  half  a 
century  an  undisputed  authority  in  all  matters 
of  violin-playing,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  France  also.  He  was  equally  eminent 
as  a  performer,  teacher,  and  composer  for  the 
violin.  Standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  modem  world  of  music,  he  combines  with 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  old  school  some 
of  the  fundamental  elements  of  modem  music. 
Himself  endowed  with  a  powerful  individuality, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assert  the  right  of 
individualism  in  music  At  the  same  time  we 
must  not  look  in  his  works  for  any  material 
change  of  the  traditional  forms.  His  Concertos 
are  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  while  his  Sonatas,  whether  he  calls  them 
da  chiesa  or  da  camera,  are  invariably  in  the 
accepted  form  of  the  Sonata  da  ehieaa.  The 
Sim<tta  da  camera  in  the  proper  sense,  with  its 
dance  forms,  he  almost  entirely  abandons.  The 
difference  between  Tartini's  style  and  Corelli*B  is 
not  so  much  one  of  form  as  of  substance.  Many 
of  Tartini's  works  bear  a  highly  poetical  and 
even  dramatic  character,  qualities  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  alien  to  the  beautiful  but  colder 
and  more  formal  style  of  Corelli.  His  melodies 
often  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  dreaminess  and 
melancholy,  but  a  vigorous  and  manly  tone  is 
equally  at  his  command.  His  subjects,  though 
not  inferior  to  Corelli's  in  conciseness  and  clear 
logical  structure,  have  on  the  whole  more  breadth 
and  development.  His  quick  passages  are  freer 
firom  the  somewhat  exercise-like,  d^  character 
of  the  older  school ;  they  appear  to  be  organically 
connected  with  the  musical  context,  and  to  grow 
out  of  it.  As  an  executant  Tartini  marks  a  great 
advance  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  While  no  ma- 
terial change  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin  since  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  bow  has  undergone  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions, and  only  toward  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century 
attained  its  present  form,  which  combines  in  such 
a  remarkable  degree  elasticity  with  firmness,  [See 
Bow,  vol,  i.  p.  264;  TouBTS,  vol.  iv.  p.  155,] 
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Whether  Tartini  himaelf  did  anything  to  perfect 
the  bow,  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  iact  that 
old  wrilers  on  musical  matters  freqaently  speak 
of  *Tartini*s  bow.*  seems  to  point  that  way.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  in  his  time  the  bow 
ffained  considerably  in  elasticity,  and  in  some 
letters  and  other  writings  of  Tartini's  we  have 
direct  evidence  that  he  made  a  more  systematic 
study  of  bowing  than  any  one  before  him.  The 
Vbask  of  the  vioHnist's  left  hand  is  a  purely 
pechanical  one :  all  power  of  expression  rests 
with  the  bow.  If  we  consider  the  character  of 
Tartini  s  compositions,  we  cannot  bat  see  what 
great  and  new  claims  on  expression,  and  conse- 
quently on  bowing,  are  made  in  them.  That 
these  claims  were  fulfilled  by  Tartini  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries :  in  the  production  of  a 
fine  tone  in  all  its  gradations,  as  well  as  in  perfect 
management  of  a  great  variety  of  bowing,  he  had 
no  rivaL  As  re^uxis  the  technique  of  the  left 
hand  he  excelled  particularly  in  the  execution  of 
shakes  and  doubl&ndiakes,  than  which  there  is  no 
better  test  for  those  fundamental  conditions  of 
all  execution,  firmness  and  lightness  of  finger- 
iQovement.  At  the  same  time,  to  judge  fh>m 
his  compositions,  his  technique  was  limited  even 
in  comparison  to  that  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries— ^he  does  not  exceed  the  3rd  position,  his 
double-stops  are  on  the  whole  simple  and  easy. 
He  appears  to  have  adhered  to  the  holding  of 
the  violin  on  the  right  side  of  the  string-holder, 
a  method  which  was  a  barrier  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  of  the  left  hand.  With 
him  the  exclusive  classical  Italian  school  of  vio- 
lin-playing reached  its  culminating  point,  and 
the  pupils  of  Corelli  and  Tartini  form  the 
connecting  links  between  that  school  and  the 
schools  of  France  and  Germany.  In  this  respect 
the  Piedmontese  Soma  (about  1 700-1 763)  must 
be  considered  the  most  important  of  Corelli*s 
pupils.  We  do  not  know  much  of  him  as  a 
player  or  composer,  but  as  the  teacher  of  Giab- 
DiNi  ( 1 716-1796),  and  of  PUQNANI  (1727-1803), 
the  teacher  of  Viotti  (1753-1824),  his  influence 
reaches  down  to  Spohr  and  our  own  days.  The 
most  brilliant  representatives  of  Italian  violin- 
playing  after  Tartini  were  GxMiiriANi  and  Na&- 
DINI.  [Seevol.i.p.587;  vol.ii.p.  446.]  The  former 
was  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  the  latter  of  Tartini.  Their 
style  is  decidedly  more  modem  and  more  brilliant 
than  that  of  their  great  masterV  Nardini's  influ- 
ence in  Germany — ^where  he  passed  many  years- 
contributed  much  towards  the  progress  of  violin- 
playing  in  that  country.  Greminiani  (1680-1 761), 
who  for  a  long  time  resided  in  London,  was  the 
first  to  publi^  a  Violin-Schod  of  any  import- 
ance. Compared  with  that  of  Leopold  Mozart 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  379),  which  appeared  a  few  years 
later,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  work  of  much  higher 
merit,  Geminiani's  '  school '  shows  an  advance 
in  some  important  points  of  technique.  Here  for 
the  first  time  the  holding  of  the  violin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  string-holder  is  recommended— 
an  innovation  of  the  greatest  importance,  by 
which  alone  the  high  development  of  modem 
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technique  was  made  possible.  He  goes  up  to  the 
7th  position.  As  affoniing  the  only  dkeot  evidence 
of  Corelli's  method  and  principles  (which  in  all 
main  respects  have  remained  ever  since  the 
basis  of  all  legitimate  and  correct  treatment  of 
the  instrument),  Geminiapi's  book  is  still  of  the 
greatest  interest.  In  Looatelli  (1693-1764), 
another  pupil  of  Tartini,  a  curious  instance  is 
afforded,  how,  in  spite  of  the  stroi^st  school- 
inflnence,  a  powerful  individuality  will  now  and 
then,  for  better  or  worse,  strike  out  a  path  for 
itself.  While  some  of  Locatelli*s  compositioDS 
afford  clear  evidence  of  his  sound  musidanahip 
and  genuine  musical  feeling,  he  shows  himself  in 
others,  especially  in  a  set  of  Caprices,  to  have 
been,  to  say  the  least,  an  experimentalist  of  the 
boldest  type.  In  overstepping  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  natural  resources  and  limits  of  the 
instrument,  these  caprices  afford  one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  charlatanism  in  violin- 
playing.    [See  LoOATBLLi,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.] 

The  beginnings  of  violin-playing  in  France 
date  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  very  first  known  maker  of  vio- 
lins, Duiffoprugcar,  was  called  to  France  by 
Francis  I.,  and  that  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  violin  having  very  quickly  gained  consider- 
able popularity  there.  Musical  guilds  spread 
throughout  the  country  as  early  as  the  14th  cen- 
tury. The  most  important  was  the  'Contr^rie  de 
St.  Julien,'  headed  by '  Le  Roy  des  M^n^triers  du 
Koyaume  de  France.'  [See  Boi  Dss  Violons. 
vol.  iii.  p.  145.]  Whatever  historical  or  anti- 
quarian int6rest  may  attach  to  these  guilds,  they 
did  little  to  further  musical  art  in  general  or  the 
art  of  violin-playing  in  particular.  We  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  proficiency  as 
violinists  of  these  m^n^triers,  but,  to  judge  from 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  violin-parts  in  the 
scores  of  LuUi,  who  in  1652  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Boyal  Chapel  (Les  vingtquatro  violons  du 
Roy),  it  cannot  have  been  great.  [See  vol.  iv. 
p.  266.]  As  late  as  1 75  3  a  certain  Paris  musician, 
Corrette,  writes  that  when  Corelli's  Violin  Sonatas 
came  to  Paris,  no  violinist  was  to  be  found  who 
could  have  played  them .  The  violin  compositioiis 
Frenchmen  of  the  same  period,  among  which  of 
the  Suites  of  RfiBBL  (about  1700),  a  pupil  of 
LuUi,  were  counted  the  beet,  are  in  every  re- 
spect inferior  to  the  average  of  Italian  and  even 
of  German  productions  of  the  same  period :  the 
setting  is  as  poor  and  even  incorrect  as  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  is  primitive.  FRAN9018 
Francobub,  in  his  Sonatas  (171 5),  shows  decided 
progress  in  both  respects.  (As  a  curiosity  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Francceur,  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  certain  chords,  adopted  the  strange  expedient 
of  placing  the  thumb  on  the  strings.)  As  was 
the  case  in  Germany,  it  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Italian  school,  that  violin-playing  in 
France  was  raised  to  real  excellence.  The  first 
French  violinist  of  note  who  made  his  studies  in 
Italy  under  Corelli  was  Baptists  Anxt  (about 
1700).  Of  much  ffreator  importance  however 
was  Jean  MAbib  Lbqlaib  ( 1 697-1 764), a  pupil  of 
Somiji^  who  again  was  a  direct  pupil  of  CoreUi^s. 
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As  •  oompoMT  for  the  violm  L^eUir  liM  wnong 
FrenofameB  4lown  to  Bode  hardly  a  rival.  If 
most  of  hu  works  are  charaoterised  by  the  essen- 
tially Freach  qualities  of  Yivacity,  piquancy,  and 
grace,  he  also  shows  in  some  jniitanoes  a  re- 
markable depth  of  leelingt  and  a  pathos- whidh 
one  woold  feel  indiaed  to  ascribe  to  Italian  in- 
flaenoe,  if  at  the  same  time  it  did  mot  contain 
an  element  of  theatrioal  pomposity  characteristic 
of  all  French  art  of  the  penod.  His  teehnique 
shows  itself,  within  certain  limits — he  does  net 
go  beyond  the  3rd  potdtiun — ^to  be  quite  as  de- 
veloped as  that  of  his  Italiaa  contemporaries. 
By  the  frequent  employment  of  double-stops  a 
remarkable  richness  of  sound  is  produced,  and 
the  bow  is  used  in  a  manner  requiring  that 
agility  and  lightnetf  of  management  for  which  at 
a  later  period  the  F^noh  school  gained  a  special 
reputation. 

Among  other  French  violinists,  directly  or  in- 
directly fanned  by  the  Italian  school,  may  be 
mentioned  Paoiv  (bom  1731),  Touohbhoulik 
(1 727-1801),  Lahgussats  (I  735-i8i8),Barth6- 
LEMOH  (died  1808),  and  Bebthaumb  (1752-1838). 
Meanwhile  an  independent  French  school  began 
to  be  formed  of  whidh  Piebbb  GAViNiis  (1728- 
1 800)  was  the  most  eminent  representative.  Of 
his  numerous  compositions,  *  Ijss  vingt  quatre 
mating  * — a  set  of  studies  of  unusual  difficulty 
— ^have  alone  survived.  Without  partaking  of 
the  eccentricity  of  Locatelli's  Gaprices,  these 
studies  show  a  tendency  towards  exaggeration  in 
technique,  Beasity  of  sound  is  frequently  sacri- 
iiced--difficulty  is  heaped  on  difficulty  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  producing 
new  effects.  At  the  same  time,  so  competent  a 
judge  as  F^tis  ascribes  to  Gavini^  a  style  of 
playing  both  imposing  and  graceful. 

Not  directly  connected  with  any  school,  but 
in  the  main  self-taught,  was  Albxakdbb  Jbav 
BoucHEB  ( 1 770-1801).  He  was  no  doubt  a 
player  of  extraordinary  talent  and  exceptional 
technical  proficiency,  but  devoid  of  all  artistic 
earnestness,  and  was  one  of  the  race  of  chariatan- 
violinists,  which  has  had  representatives  from  the 
days  of  Farina  down  to  our  own  time.  If  they 
have  done  harm  by  their  example,  and  by  the 
success  they  have  gained  tram  the  masses,  it 
must  not  be  overiooked  that,  in  not  a  few  r^ 
spects,  they  have  advanced  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  The  advent  of  Vioni  (1753-1824)  marks 
a  new  era  in  French  violin-playing.  His  enormous 
success,  both  as  player  and  composer,  gave  him 
an  influence  over  his  contemporaries  which  has  no 
parallel,  except  in  the  cases  of  Corelli  and  Tartini 
before  him,  and  in  that  of  Spohr  at  a  later 
period. 

In  Germany  the  art  of  Oorelli  and  Tartini  was 
spread  by  numerous  pupils  of  their  school,  who 
entered  the  service  of  German  princes.  In 
Berlin  we  find  J.  G.  Gbauh  (i  700-1 771),  a 
direct  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  F.  Bbnda  (1709- 
1 786),  both  excellent  players,  and  eminent  mu- 
sidans.  In  the  south,  the  school  of  Mannheim 
numbered  among  its  representatives  Johank 
Cabl  Stamiti  (1719-1761),  and  his  two  sans 


Cari  and  Anton^the  latter  settled  in  Paris,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  K.  Kreutzer)  ;  Chb.  Gavna- 
BKH  (1731 -1 798),  well  known  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mozart;  Wilhblm  Gbameb  (1745- 
1 799),  member  of  a  very  distinffuished  musi^ 
£smfly,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  violinist 
in  London;  Io5az  Fbanzl  (bom  1736)  and  his 
son  Ferdinand  (1770--1833).  The  Mannheim 
masters,  however,  did  not  contribute  anything 
lasting  to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sonata,  as  cultivated  by  Tartini,  r^ 
mained  the  favourite  form  of  violin  compositioDS. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Concerto  (in  the  modem 
sense)  came  more  and  more  into  prominence. 
The  fiust  that  W.  A.  Mozart,  who  from  early 
childhood  practised  almost  every  form  of  compo- 
sition then  in  use,  wrote  no  sonatas  for  violin  ^ 
solo,  but  a  number  of  concertos  for  violin  and 
orohestra,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  new  form.  Mosart  in  his 
younger  years  was  hardly  less  great  as  a  violinist 
than  a  piano-player,  and  his  Violin  Concertos^ 
some  of  which  have  been  successfully  revived  of 
late,  are  the  most  valuable  compositions  in  that 
form  anterior  to  Beethoven  and  Spohr.  While 
they  certainlv  do  not  rank  with  his  Pianofbrte 
Concertos,  wnich  date  from  a  much  later  period, 
they  stand  very  much  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  violin-playing  of  the  period,  as  his  Pianoforte 
Concertos  stand  to  contemporary  pianoforte-play- 
ing. Here,  as  there,  the  composer  does  not  dis- 
dun  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  solo  instru- 
ment, but  the  musical  interest  stands  in  the  first 
rank.  The  scoring,  although  of  great  simplicity 
— theorchestragenerallycoTtriBtingofthe  stringed 
quartet*  two  oboes,  and  two  horns  only — is  mil 
of  interest  and  delicate  touches.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  the  Concertos  of  Tartini  and  his  imme> 
diato  successors  are  decidedly  inferior  to  thebr 
Solo  Sonatas.  The  Concerto  was  then  in  a  state 
of  transition :  it  had  lost  the  character  of  the 
Concerto  grosso,  and  its  new  form  had  not  yet 
been  found,  although  the  germ  of  it  was  con- 
tained in  Vivaldi*s  Concertos.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Solo  Sonata  had  for  a  long  time 
already  obtained  its  full  proportions,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  form  seemed  wellnigh  ex- 
hausted. Meanwhile  the  Sonata-form,  m  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  fuUy  deve- 
loped by  composers  for  the  pianoforte,  had  heen 
applied  with  the  greatest  success  to  orchestral 
coii]f>o8ition,  and  now  took  hold  of  the  Concerto. 
Mosart  and  Yiotti  produced  the  first  Violin  Con- 
certos, in  the  modern  sense,  which  have  lasted  to 
our  day.  Mozart,  however,  in  his  later  years 
gave  up  violin-playing  altogether,*  and  although, 
like  Haydn,  he  hais  shown  in  his  chamber-music 
how  thoroughly  in  sympathy  he  was  with  the 
nature  of  the  violin,  he  did  not  contribute  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument  any  works  wherein 
he  availed  himself  of  the  technical  proficiency 
attained  by  &e  best  violinists  of  his  time.  In 
this  respect  it  is  significant  that  Spohr,  whose 
unbounded  admiration  for  Mozart  is  well  known, 

1  That  li,  far  rtolfai  frtthoot  MoonpuilflMttt. 
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BeemB  never  to  have  played  hU  Violin  Concertos 
in  public.  Viotti  and  Rode  were  Spohr*8  models 
for  his  earlier  Concertos.* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Paris 
became  the  undisputed  centre  of  violin-playing, 
and  the  Paris  school,  represented  by  Viotti,  as 
depository  of  the  traditions  of  the  classical  Italian 
school;  by Kbeotzeb (1766-1 831), who,  though 
bom  at  Versailles,  was  of  Grerman  parentage, 
and  a  pupil  of  Anton  Stamitz  ;  and  by  Aodb 
(1774-1830),  and  Baillot  (1771-1842),  both 
Frenchmen,  assumed  a  truly  international  cha- 
racter. The  single  circumstance  that  four 
violinists  of  such  eminence  lived  and  worked 
together  at  the  same  place,  and  nearly  the  same 
time,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  their 
essential  influence  on  the  taste  and  style  of  this 
p^od.  Differing  much  in  artistic  temperament, 
they  all  took  the  same  serious  view  of  tbeir  art, 
and  shared  that  musical  earnestness  which  is 
averse  to  mere  technical  display  for  its  own  sake, 
and  looks  on  execution  as  the  means  of  inter- 
preting musical  ideas  and  emotions.  As  teachers 
at  the  newly  founded  Conservatoire,  Rode, 
Kreutzer^  and  Baillot  formally  laid  down  the 
principles  of  violin-playing  as  they  prevail  to  this 
day.  If  it  is  to  Germany  that  we  have  to  look  for 
their  true  successors,  apparently  because  their 
style,  founded  on  a  broad  and  truly  musical 
basis,  irrespective  of  national  peculiarities,  found 
its  most  congenial  soil  in  the  country  of  the  great 
composers,  who  in  their  works  are  truly  inter- 
national, as  all  art  of  the  very  first  rank  must 
be  ;  while  the  strongly  pronounced  national 
character  of  French  violinists  was  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  assert  itself,  and  to  return  to  a  charac- 
teristically French  style  of  playing.  Baillot,  in 
his  '  L*Art  du  Violon,*  points  out  as  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  old  and  the  modem 
style  of  violin-playing,  the  absence  of  the  dra- 
matic element  m  the  former,  and  its  predomin- 
ance  in  the  latter.  In  so  far  as  this  means  that 
the  modem  style  better  enables  the  player  to 
bring  out  those  powerful  contrasts,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  enlarged  horizon  of  ideas  and 
emotions  in  modem  musical  compositions,  it 
merely  states  that  executive  art  has  followed 
the  progress,  and  shared  in  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  the  creative  art  of  the  period.  A 
comparison  of  Mozart's  String  Quartets  with 
those  of  Beethoven,  illustrates  to  a  certain  extent 
this  difference.  The  style  of  playing  which  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  rendering  of  the  works 
not  only  of  CorelU  andTartini,  but  also  of  Handel, 
and  even  Mozart,  could  not  cope  with  Haydn, 
and  still  less  with  Beethoven.  The  great  merit 
of  the  masters  of  the  Paris  School  was,  that  they 
recogniaed  this  call  for  a  freer  and  bolder  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument,  and  approached  their 
task  in  a  truly  musical  and  artistic  spirit. 

The  manner  and  style  of  the  Paris  school  were 
brought  to  Germany  by  Viotti  and  Rode,  who 

1  Moxut'i  Solo  Violin  Oonoartos.  wlUi  two  czcepiloiu,  reiiMln  In 
■8..  and  tndaod  seem  to  bare  underRone  an  almost  total  eclipse  till 
our  own  dajrs.  when  one  or  two  of  them  hare  bean  resuscitated  by 
Darld,  Joacbtan,  and  others. 


both  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  by  their  per^ 
formancee  effected  a  considerable  modification  in 
the  somewhat  antiquated  style  then  prevailing 
in  that  country.  The  Mannheim  school,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important  centre 
of  violin*playing  in  Germany  during  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century.  It  produ^  a  number 
of  excellent  players,  such  as  the  three  Stamitzes, 
Chr.  Cannabicb,  Fexd.  Franzl,  and  others.  They 
had  adhered  more  closely  than  the  French  players 
to  Tartini's  method  and,  manner,  and  not  only 
Spohr,  but  before  him  Mozart,  speaks  of  their 
style  as  old-fashioned,  when  compared  with  that 
of  their  French  contemporaries.  The  &ct  that 
the  lost  and  final  improvements  in  the  bow  as 
made  by  Tourte  of  Paris,  were  probably  un- 
known to  them,  would  account  for  this.  [See 
p.  155*]  Another  remarkable  player  belong- 
ing  to  this  school,  was  J.  F.  EcE  (bom  1766), 
whose  brother  and  pupil  Fbahz  Eck  (17  74-1 809), 
was  the  teacher  of  Spohr.  Both  the  Ecks  ap- 
pear to  some  extent  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  school.  Spohr  in  his 
Autobiographv  speaks  of  Franz  Eck  as  a  French 
violinist*  Spohr  therefore  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
as  of  the  Mannheim  school,  and  we  know  that 
later  on  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  Rode, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  studied  to  imitate 
him.  His  earlier  Concertos  are  evidently  worked 
after  the  model  of  Rode*s  Concertos.  Thus — 
granting  the  enormous  difference  of  artistic  tem- 
perament— Spohr  must  be  considered  as  the  direct 
heir  of  the  art  of  Viotti  and  Rode.  At  the  same 
time,  his  individuality  was  so  peculiar,  that  he 
very  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own  as  a  player 
no  less  than  as  a  composer.  As  a  composer  he 
probably  influenced  the  style  of  modem  violin- 
playing  even  more  than  as  a  player.  His  Con- 
certos were,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bee- 
thoven's Concerto,  by  far  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  violin,  as  a 
solo  instrument,  hitherto  made.  Compared  even 
with  the  best  of  Viotti's,  Rode*s,  or  Kreutzer's 
Concertos  they  are  not  merely  improvements, 
but  in  them  the  Violin  Concerto  itself  is  lifted 
into  a  higher  sphere,  and  from  being  more  or 
less  a  show-piece,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  work 
of  art,  to  be  judged  as  much  on  its  own  merits 
as  a  musical  compositiou,  as  by  its  effective* 
ness  as  a  solo-piece.  Without  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly 
enough  musical  stuff  in  them  to  have  resisted  the 
stream  of  superficial  virtuoso-music  which  more 
than  ever  before  flooded  the  concert-rooms  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  We  believe 
that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  sterling  musical 
worth  of  Spohr*s  violin  compositions  that  the 
great  qualities  of  the  Classical  Italian  and  the 
Paris  schools  have  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day,  and  have  prevented  the  degeneration  of 
violin-playing.  Spohr  had  great  powers  of  exe- 
cution, but  he  used  them  in  a  manner  not  wholly 
free  from  one-sidedness,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  made  any  addition  to  the  technique  of 
the  instrument.    He  set  a  great  example  of 
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polity  of  style  and  legitimate  treatment  of  the 
instrument — ^an  example  which  has  lost  none 
of  its  force  in  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
oentazy* 

Next  to  Spohr  no  one  has  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  style  of  modem  yiolin-playing 
than  Paganini*  The  fame  of  Corelli  and  Tartini 
had  8pi«ui  far  beyond  their  own  country ;  the 
fiddlers  of  Italy,  like  the  singers,  travelled 
during  the  1 8th  century  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  gold  and  laurels.  Some  of  them  returned  to 
enjoy  a  quiet  old  age  under  their  native  sky; 
others,  like  Viotti,  never  came  back*  A  great 
many  either  settled  abroad,  in  Paris  or  London, 
or  were  attached  to  some  of  the  many  courts  of 
Germany*  Thus  we  find  Greminiani  and  Giar- 
dini  in  London,  Yiotti  alternately  in  Paris  and 
London,  Looatelli  at  Amsterdam,  Nardini  at 
Stuttgaidt,  as  soloists,  leaders,  and  teachers.  Li 
this  way  the  school  of  Italy  was  virtually  trans- 
ferred to  Prance  and  G^ermany  by  the  pupils  of 
Tartini ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
was  practically  extinct  in  Italy,  where  violin- 
playing,  with  few  exoeptions,  had  sunk  to  a 
very  low  level.  But  Italy  afterwards  produced 
a  few  violinists  of  great  eminence,  who,  more 
or  less  self-taught,  achieved  enormous  successes 
as  virtuosi,  and  no  doubt  have  laigely  In- 
fluenced modem  violin-playing.  LoLLi  (about 
1730-1802)  was  one  of  these;  an  extraordi- 
nary fiddler,  but  a  poor  musician.  Of  much 
greater  importance  was  Paoanini  (i  784-1840). 
The  sensation  he  created  wherever  he  appesred 
was  unprecedented.  By  his  marvellous  execu- 
tion, and  his  thoroughly  original,  though  eccen" 
trie  personality  and  style,  he  for  a  Ume  held 
the  public  and  the  musicians  of  Europe  spell- 
bound. His  influence  on  the  younger  violinists 
of  the  period  oould  not  fall  to  be  considerable 
*— more  so  in  France  than  in  Germany,  where 
the  more  serious  spirit  prevailing  among  musi- 
cians and  the  presence  of  such  a  master  as  Spohr, 
were  powerral  enough  to  keep  the  influence 
within  bounds.  The  growing  miportance  and 
popularity  of  chamber-music  for  the  violin,  espe* 
ciaUy  of  the  String  Quartet,  since  Haydn,  Mosart, 
and  Beethoven,  were  another  barrier  against  the 
predominance  of  an  exclusive  virtuoso  style  of 
violin-playing  in  Germany.  French  violmiBts, 
especially  Baillot,  were  certainly  anxious  enough 
to  attack  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  hands  the 
works  of  the  Ghrman  classics  assumed  an  aspect 
which  was  too  frequently  more  in  accordance 
with  the  IVench  diaracter  of  the  performers 
than  with  the  intentions  of  the  composers.  In 
this  respect  the  minute  directions  which  Baillot 
gives  for  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of 
paanges  extracted  firom  the  works  of  most  emi- 
nent composers,  is  extremely  curious  aod  in- 
structive. It  was  but  natural  that  Paganini 
should  have  a  number  of  imitators,  who  copied 
with  more  or  less  success  his  harmonics  and 
double-harmonics,  his  long  and  quick  staccatos, 
pixzicatos  with  the  left  hand — in  fact,  all  those 
technical  feats  which,  though  not  invented  by 
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him,  he  bi^might  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
The  style  of  the  man,  wmoh  had  its  source  in  his 
genius  and  originality,  was  inimitable.  He  could 
not,  and  did  not  start  a  school*  SrvoRl  (bom 
181 7)  claimed  to  be  his  only  actual  pupil.  But, 
pupils  or  no  pupils,  Paganini  caused  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution  in  the  technique  of  the 
French  school.  The  striking  change  which  the 
general  style  of  violin-playing  underwent  in 
France  durmg  the  third  deoBkde  of  this  century 
has,  however,  other  and  deeper  causes,  and  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  complete  revolution  in 
musical  taste  which  took  place  at  that  period. 
The  Classical  Paris  school  was  in  reality  the 
school  of  Italy,  which  for  the  time  being  had 
made  Paris,  as  it  were,  its  headquarters.  Founded 
by  Viotti,  the  Italian,  at  a  time  when  Geraian 
instrumental  music,  in  the  persons  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
whole  musical  world,  this  &shool  hardly  reflected 
the  salient  points  of  the  French  national  cha- 
racter, although  it  harmonised  weU  with  the 
classical  tendencies  of  the  sister  arts  in  that 
country.  In  Baillot*s  'L'Art  du  Violon,'  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  already  a  leaning 
towards  a  style  which  was  more  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  nation — a  styles 
brilliant,  showy,  full  of  shrewdly  calculated 
effects,  elegant,  and  graceful,  ainung  chiefly  at 
a  highly  polished  execution,  and  distinguished 
by  what  they  themselves  untranslateably  call  dan. 
At  the  same  time^  the  French  school  gained,  in 
what  might  be  termed  its  classical  period,  a  basis 
and  a  systematic  method  for  the  technical  train- 
ing of  violinists,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
still  so  apparent  in  the  highly  finished  technique 
of  a  laige  number  of  French  violin-players  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  in- 
strumental composition,  apart  from  the  stage, 
has  gained  any  great  importance  in  France.  As 
in  Italy,  so  there,  the  operatic  style  of  the  period 
determined  the  general  musical  style.  Thus 
we  find  the  chaste  and  graceful  style  of  M^hul 
and  Boieldieu  reflected  in  Bode  and  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  success  of  Rossini 
threw  everything  else  for  a  time  into  the 
shade,  and  brought  about  a  complete  revulsion 
of  musical  tast»  in  France;  but  if  Rossini's 
sparkling  and  graceful  style  appealed  to  one 
prominent  feature  of  the  national  character,  it 
was  Meyerbeer,  with  his  supreme  conmiand  of 
theatrical  effect,  who  took  hold  of  another.  The 
most  eminent  native  opera  composers,  Adam, 
Auber,  Herold,  and  Hal^vy,  while  no  doubt 
strongly  French  in  character,  did  not  escape 
the  powerful  influence  of  these  two  masters; 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  in  common  with 
all  other  branches  of  musical  art,  violin-playing 
and  composition  for  the  violin  had  to  submit  to 
it.  Wlule  in  Germany  the  spirit  of  instru- 
mental music  was  almost  as  dominant  on  the 
stage  as  in  the  concert-room,  and  delayed  the 
formation  of  a  truly  dramatic  style  of  music,  in 
France  the  operatic  style  was  as  supreme  in  the 
o<moert-room  as  on  the  stage ;  and  in  that  sense 
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Baillot*B  dianwteriMtlon  of  the  modon  stylA 
of  violin-playing  am  the  dramatio  style  is  quite 
correct. 

The  two  most  eminent  reprewntativea  of  the 
modem  French  eohool,  Di  BitooT  (1802-1870) 
and  H.  Vixuxtbicps  (i8ao-i  88 1),  were  of  Belgian 
nationality.  The  Belgian  ichool  of  yiolin-playing 
is,  however,  in  reality  bnt  a  branch,  though  a 
most  important  one,  of  the  Paris  school.  De 
Bdiiot's  style  as  a  composer  for  the  yiolin  seems 
to  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
modem  Italian  opera  oompoaera,  especially  of 
BoBsini,  Donizetti,  and  BeUini;  and  his  Con- 
certos and  Airs  wiriSs,  which  have  attained  an 
immense  popularity  all  over  the  world,  share  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  modem  Italian  music 
They  have  plenty  of  melody,  though  of  a  somewhat 
sentimental  kind,  and  their  genenJ  style,  without 
affording  much  difficulty  to  the  player,  is  most 
brilliant  and  effective.  If  De  B^riot*s  ideas 
are  on  the  whole  saperfidal  and  often  not  Iree 
£h>m  triviality,  they  are  also  unpretentious  and 
unaffected.  The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of 
Yieuxtempe.  He  certainly  was  a  great  violinist^ 
and  as  a  musician  decidedly  superior  to  B^ot. 
His  compositions  contain  ideas  of  great  beauty 
and  are  often  cleverly  worked  out,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  in  them  too  frequently  an 
element  of  theatrical  bombast  and  pretension 
which  is  analogous  to  Meyerbeer's  grand-opera 
style,  just  as  "De  B^riot*s  is  to  the  spontaneous 
melody  of  Italian  opera.  De  B^riot  s  treatment 
of  the  instrument,  though  often  commonplace, 
does  not  go  against  its  nature,  while  Vieuxtemps 
not  unfrequently  seems  to  do  violence  to  it»  and 
in  some  of  his  toun  de  foree  oversteps  the  boun- 
daries of  the  beautiful.  Both  these  great  artists 
travelled  much,  and  gained  by  the  great  ezcel- 
lenoe  of  their  perforaianoes  universu  success  in 
almost  every  European  country.  Vieuztemps  was 
also  the  first  violinist,  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
visited  America.  De  B^ot,  as  leader  at  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  formed  a  great  number 
of  excellent  violinists,  the  best  known  of  whom 
are  the  Spaniard  MoNASTiBlo  (bom  1836),  Sau- 
RBT  (born  185  a),  SoHBADiBOK  (bom  1846),  and 
HsBBKAir  (bom  1844).  JiAN  BiOKiB  (bom 
1 836),  and  Lautkbbaoh  (bom  183a)  also  studied 
for  some  time  under  him. 

Among  Baillot's  pupils  F.  A.  Habihxok  (i  78  i  - 
18^9)  attained  a  great  reputation  as  conductor 
and  as  teacher.  He  counts  among  his  pupils 
Saiitton  (bom  1813),  Pbumi  (1816-1849), 
Alabd  (bom  181O  and  L^nabd  (bom  1819). 
The  two  last,  with  Mabsabt  (bom  181 1),  a 
pupil  of  Krentzer,  have  for  thirty  vears  past, 
as  teachers  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  headed 
the  Franco-Belgian  school.  Alard's  most  emin- 
ent pupil  is  Sarasatb  (born  1844).  Mabsiok 
and  M.  DxKOBmoKT  (born  1866)  studied  under 
L^nard. 

WniriAwsKi;  Lotto,  and  Tbbesiha  Tua,  are 
pupils  of  Massart  Wieniawski  (i  835-1 880)  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  player.  He  possessed  a  beauti- 
ful tone,  an  astonishing  technique  of  the  left  hand 
and  of  ihe  bow,  and  threw  into  his  performances 


an  amoimt  of  Ufo  and  warmth  whldi.  If  it  now 
and  then  led  to  some  exaggeration,  was  irre- 
sistible. The  marvellous  perfection  of  8arasate*s 
plavingy  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  style^  are  too 
weU  Imown  to  require  further  comment.  The 
character  of  his  ri^pertoire  deserves,  however, 
npedal  attentiim.  It  is  a  very  extended  one,  and 
illustrates  a  remarksble  general  change  in  the 
repertoires,  if  not  in  the  style,  of  the  younger 
generation  of  F^rench  violinists.  Formerly  the 
French  violinist,  no  less  than  ihe  German  one, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  wrote  his  own  Concertos-^ 
or  if  that  was  beyond  his  power,  his  own  Fan* 
tasias  or  the  like.  Unfortunately,  French  vio- 
linists, with  few  exceptions,  have  not  been  hi^y 
trained  musicians.  We  know  that  Bode  and 
De  B^riot  had  even  to  seek  assistanoft  in  the 
scoring  of  their  Concertos.  The  descent  from  the 
oompcMitions  of  Bode  and  Kreutser  to  those  of 
De  B^riot,  Alard,  and  Leonard,  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. The  operatic  Fantasias  of  the  last  two 
mark,  we  may  say,  the  lowest  point  to  which 
composition  for  the  violin  had  hitherto  descended. 
Of  late  years  the  taste  for  serious  instrumental 
music  has  grown  more  and  more  umversal  in 
France,  and  a  reaction  has  set  in.  Not  that  the 
public  has  left  off  its  delight  in  brilliant  technical 
display.  The  fabulous  successes  of  some  modem 
virtuosi  prove  the  contrary.  But  these  triumphs 
have  becoi  won  as  much  by  their  performance  of 
the  best  Concertos  by  the  best  composers  as  of 
brilliant  show-pieces. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  schools  of  Cassel, 
Leipzig,  and  Vienna  taking  the  lead.  Spohr  at 
Cassel  had  a  great  number  of  pupils,  but  hie 
manner  and  style  were  too  exclusively  individual 
to  form  a  school.  His  most  eminent  pupil  was 
FxBDiNAirD  David  (1810-1873)  who  as  founder 
of  the  Leipzig  School  exercued  great  influence 
on  violin*{uaying  in  Germany.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  perpetuated  in  his  pupils  Spohr^s 
methodandstyle.  Entirely  differing  firom  his  great 
master  in  musioal  temperament,  enjoying  from 
his  early  youth  dose  intercourse  with  Mendels- 
sohn, and  starangly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  music  as  manifested  in  Beethoven,  he 
represents  a  more  modem  phase  in  Gennan 
vioUn-playing  and  an  eclectiGism  which  has 
avoided  onesidedness  not  less  in  matten  of  tech- 
nique than  of  musical  taste  and  judgment  gener- 
ally. He  was  the  first  who  played  Bach's  Violin 
Solos,  and  all  the  last  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(not  even  excepting  the  Fugue)  in  public. 
Schubert's  Quartets  and  Quintet  were  on  the 
programmes  of  his  chamber-concerts  at  the  time 
when  they  had,  exc^t  perhaps  at  Vienna^  no- 
where yet  been  heard  in  public.  [See  vol.  iii. 
p.  356  6.]  As  a  teacher  his  chief  aim  was  to  give 
to  Us  pupils  a  thorough  command  of  the  tech- 
nique of  the  violin,  and  to  arouse  and  develop 
their  musical  inteliigenoe.  There  as  elsewhere 
the  classical  works  of  violin  literature  naturally 
fomed  the  main  stock  of  teaching-materiaL  At 
the  same  time  David  laid  great  stress  on  the 
study  of  the  modem  French  masters,  maintaining 
that,  irrespective  of  musioal  value,  their  works, 
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being  as  a  rale  written  with  the  aim  of  bringing 
oat  the  capabilities  of  the  violin,  contain  a  large 
amonnt  of  useful  material  for  technical  training, 
which  in  the  end  mast  benefit  and  improve  the 
execution  of  music  of  any  style.  The  conectness 
of  this  theory  is  strikingly  proved  by  J  oaouim, 
who  as  Boehm*8  pupil  at  Vienna^  was  made 
thoroughly  familial  with  the  technique  of  the 
modern  fVench  school,  while  he  studied  most  of 
his  classical  repertoire  at  Leipzig  under  David's 
guidance,  and  in  what  we  may  term  Mendels- 
sohn's musical  atmosphere.  Joachim's  unlimited 
command  over  technical  difficulties  in  music  of 
any  style,  which  enables  liim  to  do  equal  justice 
to  Paganini  and  Bach,  is  undoubtedly  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  early  training  was 
free  irom  onesidedness,  and  that  he  gained 
through  the  study  of  brilliant  modem  music  the 
highest  finish  as  well  as  the  completeet  mastery. 
David  trained  a  large  number  of  good  violinists : 
— Japha  (Cologne),  Sontgen  (Leipzig),  Jaoob- 
sohn  (firemen),  Schradieok  (who  succeeded  him 
at  Leipzig),  F.  Hegar  (Zurich),  and  many  more. 
By  fisr  the  most  enunent  of  his  pupils  is  Wjl« 
HiLMJ  (bom  1845),  a  virtuoso  ox  the  very  first 
rank,  who  combines  a  fine  broad  tone  with  a 
techniaue  of  the  left  hand  unrivalled  by  any 
other  hving  violinist. 

A  most  powerful  influence  on  the  style  of  the 
German  violinists  of  the  present  day  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Vienna  school,  more  especially 
by  the  papils  of  Bobhm  (i 798-1876).  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  direct  connexion  be- 
tween the  Viennese  violin^players  of  the  last 
century  and  the  school  of  Italy,  Italian  violinists 
came  very  early  to  Vienna,  and  the  local  players 
adopted  their  method  and  style.  We  know  that 
Tartini  was  for  three  yearn  in  the  service  of 
Count  Kinsky,  a  Bohemian  noble,  and  also  that 
Tnau,  Ferrari,  and  other  Italian  virtuosos  came 
to  Vienna.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  leading 
Viennese  composers  of  the  last  century,  down  to 
Haydn,  were  almost  without  exception  violinists. 
Some  of  them,  like  Anton  Wranitdcy  and  Ditters- 
dort,  were  virtuosos  of  high  rank,  but  most  of 
them  were  in  the  fint  place  composers  and 
leaders,  and  in  the  second  place  only  violinists. 
Naturally  they  excelled  less  as  solo-players  than 
in  the  performance  of  chamber-musio,  which  at 
that  period  hardly  .enjoyed  anywhere  so  much 
popularity  as  at  Vienna.  It  was  the  time  of 
preparatian  for  the  great  classical  period  which 
opened  with  Haydn,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  violin  was  even  then  cultivated  in  Vienna 
fiw  more  in  connexion  with  good  and  serious 
music  than  merely  as  a  solo-instrument*  has 
undoubtedly  contributed  much  towards  giving 
to  the  later  representatives  of  that  school  their 
thoroughly  musical  character,  and  towards 
making  Vienna  the  earUest  home  of  quartet- 
playing.  As  a  quartet-player  Sohufpahbioh 
(17  76- 1 830),  a  pupil  of  Wranitzky,  attained 
great  reputation,  and  may  be  regarded  as  stand- 
ing first  on  the  roll  of  great  quartet-players. 
For  many  years  in  dose  intercourse  with  Haydn 
and  Beethoven,  enjoying  the  advice  and  guid- 
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ance  cf  these  great  masters  in  the  production 
of  their  Quartets,  he  establiBhed  the  style  of 
quartet-playing  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  most  eminent  Vienna  violinists  to  our 
dajrs.  His  greatest  pupil  was  Matsedsb  (1789- 
1863),  a  brilliant  solo-player,  of  a  style  more 
elegant  than  powerful.  Aimong  his  pupils  the 
best  known  are  Miska  Hausbb  (horn  1822), 
and  Db  Ahita  (bom  1835).  The  latter,  an 
excellent  soloist,  has  lived  for  many  years  at 
Berlin,  and  plays  second  violin  in  Joachim's 
quartet. 

It  is  however  through  the  pupils  of  Joseph 
Bobhm  (1798-1876)  that  the  Vienna  school 
attained  general  renown  and  importance.  Erkst 
( 1814-1865),  G.  Hbllmbsbeboeb  sen.,  Dort  s^n^ 
JoAOHDf,  LuowioStbaub,  Bafpoldi,  and  GfiiiK, 
all  studied  under  Boehm.  Boehm  himself  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  old 
Vienna  school,  since  he  made  Ms  studies  under 
Rode,  and  no  doubt  was  also  influenced  by  Spohr, 
who  resided  at  Vienna  in  1 8 1 5, 14,  and  1 5.  The 
modem  Vienna  school  thei^ore,  though  cer- 
tainly not  uninfluenced  by  the  musical  traiditions 
of  Vienna,  appears  in  reference  to  technique  and 
speoffic  violin-style  to  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  classical  French  school.  Counting  among 
its  representatives  players  of  a  great  ^versity 
of  talent  and  artistic  temperament,  who  after- 
wards formed  more  or  less  a  style  of  their  own, 
the  Vienna  school,  or,  strictly  speaking,  Boehm's 
school,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  directly 
continued  at  Vienna.  Boehm,  although  a 
thoroughly  ocmipetent  violinist,  was  not  a  ^yer 
of  great  genius,  but  he  was  possessed  of  an  emi- 
nently sound  and  correct  taste  and  judgment  in 
musical  and  technical  matters,  and  hii  a  rare 
talent  for  teaching.  Ernst,  next  to  Joachim  the 
most  fiunous  of  his  pupils,  came  largely  under  the 
influence  of  Paganini,  whose  style  he  for  some 
time  closely  imitated.  Undoubtedly  a  violinist 
of  the  fint  rank,  and  by  no  means  exdusivcdv  a 
bravura^player,  he  did  not  to  any  extent  a£foct 
the  prevailing  style  of  violin-playing,  nor  did  he 
train  pupils.  An  enormous  influence  on  modem 
violin-playing,  and  on  the  general  musical  life  of 
Germany  and  England,  is  exercised  by  Joachim. 
He  combines  in  a  unique  degree  tne  highest 
executive  powers  with  the  most  excellent  musi- 
cianship ;  and  while  through  his  brilliant  example 
he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  given  to  modem 
German  violin-playing  a  peculiar  character,  it 
has  not  been  without  eflfect  even  on  the  style  of 
the  French  school.  Unsurpassed  as  a  master  of 
the  instrument,  he  uses  his  powers  of  execution 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  art.  First  musician, 
then  violinist,  seems  the  motto  of  his  life  and  the 
gist  of  his  teaching.  Bis  performances  undoubt- 
edly derive  their  charm  and  supreme  merit  from 
the  strength  of  his  talent  and  of  his  artistic 
character,  and  are  stamped  with  a  striking  origin- 
ality of  conception ;  at  the  same  time  fidelity  to 
the  text»  and  careful  endeavour  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  the  composer,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  executive  art  which  Joachim  through 
his  kng  career  has  invariably  praotised.    In  1^ 
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rendering  of  Baoh's  Solos,  of  Beethoven's  Con« 
certo  and  Quartets,  he  has  absolately  no  rival, 
and  it  seems  impossible  he  should  ever  be  sur- 
passed in  these  highest  tasks  of  the  violinist, 
in  which  both  his  conception  and  execution 
appear  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  the  composer.  With 
Ernst,  and  still  more  vrith  Joachim,  an  element 
derived  from  the  national  Hungarian,  and  the 
Hungarian  gipsy  music  has  come  into  promi- 
nence. Haydn,  and  still  more  Schubert,  made 
frequent  use  of  its  peculiar  melodic  progressions 
and  characteristic  rhythms.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  197.I 
It  is  fiddle^music  par  excellence,  and  if  introduced 
into  serious  music  with  such  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion as  in  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  and 
transcriptions  of  Brahms*s  Hungarian  Dances,  it 
is  not  only  artistically  legitimate  and  musically 
interesting,  but  opens  a  field  for  telling  and 
beautiful  violin-effects.  It  evinces  the  same 
desire  to  make  the  resources  of  popular  national 
music  available  for  artistic  purposes,  which 
showed  itself  in  Chopin's  ideiUisations  of  the 
Polish  element,  and  of  late  in  Sarasate*s  adapta* 
tions  of  Spanish  melodies  and  dances.  Joachim 
has  trained  a  large  number  of  excellent 
violinists.  Among  the  best  of  his  pupils  are: 
J.  Ludwig,  well-known  as  teacher  and  quartet* 
player  in  London,  Hanflein  (Hanover),  Walde- 
mar  Meyer,  Hollander  (Cologne),  Kruse  (Berlin), 
Kotek  (Berlin),  Schnitader  (Rotterdam),  Hess 
(Frankfort),  Petri  (Leipzig),  Halir  (Mannheim), 
Schiever  (Liverpool),  Gompertz  (London),  T« 
Nachez,  and  many  more. 

In  addition  to  Boehm*s  pupils,  the  Vienna 
school  produced  a  number  of  eminent  violinists, 
such  as  JoaEPH  Hsllmesbsboeb,  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  who  for  a  great  many  years  has  been 
the  leading  violinist  at  Vienna,  and  enjoys  a 
special  reputation  for  quartet-playing ;  Leopold 
AuEB  (bom  1845),  pupil  of  Dont,  jun.,  and  per- 
former of  the  first  rank,  and  others.  Leopold 
J  ANSA  (1 796-1875)  deserves  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  the  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  lady- 
violinist  of  the  present  day,  Wilma  Nobxann- 
Neruda  (bom  1840).  Madame  Neruda,  pos* 
sessing  a  highly-finished  technique,  is  not 
merely  a  brilliant  soloist,  but  a  thorough  musi- 
cian, versed  in  the  whole  range  of  musical 
literature,  and  an  admirable  quartet-player.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  largely  owing  to  her  immense  success 
and  popularity  that  of  late  years  violin-playing 
has  been  much  taken  up  by  ladies,  but,  if  we 
except  Teresina  Tua,  with  but  transient  success. 
Lady  amateur  violinists  in  London,  as  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  at  the  present  time  are  counted 
by  hundreds. 

The  school  of  Prague— started  by  F.  W.  Pms 
(i  786-1842),  a  pupil  of  Franzl  at  Mannheim,  and 
of  Viotti — has  produced  several  violinists  of  note : 
J.  W.  Kalliwoda  (i  801-1 866),  M.  Mildnbb 
(1812-1865),  who  succeeded  Pixis  as  Professor 
of  the  ViolLi  at  the  Prague  Conservatoire,  and 
Fekdinand  Laub  (1832-1874),  a  violinist  of  the 
very  first  rank. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  violinists  of  eod- 
nenoe  who  do  not  itaiid  in  any  direct  connexion 
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wiih  ihe  established  schools  of  violin-playingt 
Fbakz  Clbmbnt  (1780-1842),  who  was  a  mu- 
sician and  player  of  remarkable  genius,  deserves 
spedally  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  who  played 
in  public,  and  for  whom,  in  fact,  was  written^ 
the  Concerto  of  Concertos,  the  original  MS.  of 
which  bears  this  inscription:  'Concerto  par 
Glemenza  pour  Clement,  prime  Violino  e  Diret* 
tore  al  theatro  di  Vienna,  Dal  L.  v.  Bthvn.  1806.' 
C.  J.  LiPiKBKi  (1 790-1 861)  was  nudnly  self- 
taught,  an  excellent,  solid,  and  brilliant  player ; 
though  not  exerdsing,  either  as  composer  or 
teacher,  much  influence  on  violin-playing  gener* 
ally.  Bbsnhabd  Mouque  (1803-1869),  idthough 
a  pupil  of  Rovelli^s  at  Munich,  must  be  called  a 
follower  of  Spohr.  His  concertos  take  a  high  rank 
in  violin-literature,  and  although  they  cannot 
rival  Spohr*s  in  spontaneity  of  ideas,  they  show, 
AS  it  were,  a  further  development  of  that  mas- 
ter's violin-style  and  technique.  During  his 
long  residence  in  England,  Molique  formed  a 
number  of  pupils,  the  best  known  of  whom  is 
Cabrodub.  Ole  Bull^  (1810-1880),  a  player 
of  great  originality,  not  free  firom  charlatanism, 
was  entirely  self-taught,  and  has  not  inappro- 
priately been  describe  as  a  Northern  Paganini. 
He  belongs  to  no  school,  and  has  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  style  of  violin-playing  of 
the  period. 

England  has  produced  but  few  violin-players 
of  eminence,  and  violin-playing  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  represented  in  this  country  by  foreigners. 
Thus  we  find  Geminiani,  Giardini,  WUhelm 
Cramer,  Salomon,  Viotti,  Mori,  Sainton,  Straus, 
Nermann  Neruda,  as  the  leading  resident  violin- 
ists in  London,  while  there  is  hardly  an  eminent 
player  during  the  last  hundred  years  who  has  not 
visited  the  country. 

The  earliest  English  violin -player  of  note 
was  Davis  Mell,  whom  Hawkins  calls  the 
great  rival  of  the  German  Baltzar.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  133.]  John  Banisteb  (about  1640-1700) 
was  leader  of  the  band  of  Charles  II.,  in  suc- 
cession to  Baltzar.  Matthew  Duboubo  (1703- 
1767)  was  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  dever  player.  His  pupil,  John 
Clsgg  (died  about  1742),  was  a  brilliant  vir- 
tuoso. J.  Abbaham  Fisheb  (bom  1744)  was 
a  player  of  much  talent,  who  travelled  a  great 
deal  on  the  continent,  but  i4>peaTS  to  have  been 
much  of  a  charlatan.  Thomas  Liklbt  (1756- 
1778)  studied  under  Nardini  at  Florence,  but 
died  young.  Geoboe  A.  P.  Bbidgetoweb  (1779* 
1 84-),  though  not  bom  in  England,  made  his 
studies  in  London,  and  must  have  been  a  plaver 
of  considerable  powers,  to  judge  from  the  met 
that  Beethoven  played  with  hun  the  Elreutzer 
Sonata  for  the  first  time  in  publia  Thomas 
Pinto  (died  about  1780)  and  Geoboe  F.  Pinto 
(i  786-1806)  were  bom  in  London  of  Portuguese 
parents.  Both  were  clever  violimsts.  Among 
modem  players,  the  most  eminent  are  Hbnby 
Blaobovs  (1811-1872),  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  and 
the  brothers  AiiFBSD  (1837-1876)  and  Hknbt 
Holmes   (bom  1839).     The   last-named,  now 
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ehief  Profenor  of  the  Violin  at  the  Boyal  Col- 
lege of  Music  in  London,  is  a  thoroaghly  artistic 
player,  who  more  espedally  excels  in  quartet* 
playing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of 
good  violin  •players  is  very  much  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  it  ever  was  before.  Striking 
originality  and  genius  are  probably  as  rare  as 
ever,  but  the  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  rank  and  file  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  truly  astonishing.  WhUe  formerly 
even  the  most  famous  orchestras  contained  but 
a  few  who  could  make  any  claim  to  be  soloists^ 
nowadays  the  great  majority  are  thoroughly 
trained  artistic  players.  One  of  the  best-known 
teachers  of  modem  times  used  to  declare  that 
the  same  concertos  which  during  the  first  half  of 
this  century  were  considered  the  tie  plus  tUtra  of 
difficulty,  and  were  attempted  in  public  by  per* 
haps  a  very  few  of  the  most  fiimous  virtuosos — he 
used  spe(nally  to  adduce  Lipinski's  'Concerto 
Militaire '  —  are  now  as  a  matter  of  course 
studied  and  &irly  mastered  by  the  average  stu- 
dent at  any  Conservatoire.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
orchestral  performances  must  have  gained  by 
this  general  spread  of  executive  skill,  and  we 
can  safely  assume  that  at  no  period  of  musical 
history  hu  orchestral  music  been  so  generally 
well  executed  as  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  speak  of  a 
modem  violin-technique  and  a  modem  develop- 
ment of  such  technique  as  we  speak  of  it  in 
reference  to  piano-playing.  The  development 
of  the  technique  in  any  instrument,  as  a  matter 
of  course  goes  along  with  the  perfecting  of  its 
mechanical  structure.  Now  in  the  case  of  the 
pianoforte  this  gradual  perfecting  of  the  me- 
chanism has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
Thus  the  technique  of  Mozart  probably  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  technique  of  Liszt 
as  an  old  Vienna  clavicembalo  to  a  modem 
Broadwood.  In  the  case  of  the  violin  it  is 
not  so.  For  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  violin  has  undergone  no  stractural  alteration 
whatever,  and  no  important  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  execution  has  taken  place  since  the 
days  of  Corelli.  The  advance  made  in  master- 
ing difilculties  since  the  early  days  of  violin- 
playing  is  more  apparent  than  real.  There  are 
but  few  points  of  modem  technique  which  one 
or  another  of  the  old  masten  had  not  already 
attempted  (Locatelli,  LoUi,  Bach,  etc.),  and  it 
is  owing  only  to  the  more  complicated  nature 
of  modem  music  (not  to  speak  of  the  morbid 
tendency  towards  exaggeration  in  every  respect) 
that  the  execution  of  great  difficulties  is  more 
often  demanded.  It  is  only  in  reference  to 
'  bowing  *  that  we  can  speak  of  a  modem  de- 
velopment, and  that  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  modem  flexible  bow  attained  its  pre- 
sent form  but  very  gradually  at  the  end  of  last 
century.  In  the  art  of  bowing  we  do  find,  as  in 
psHK^playing,  a  modem  development  which 
follows  the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  instrument. 
TouBTB,  of  Paris,  made  the  modam  bow  what  it 
is,  and  the  violinists  of  his  time  were  not  alow  I 
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io  avail  themselves  of  its  inmiense  advantages. 
Hence  resulted  a  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  which  culminated  in  Paganini,  and 
there  reached  a  point  of  perfection  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed*  [P*^*] 

VIOLONCELLO— t.e.  the  litUe  Violone— 
commonly  Cbllo.  For  the  place  of  this  instru- 
ment in  the  Violin  family  see  vol.  i.  580;  iv. 
a68, 369,  aSi.  II.  The  name  is  ffiven  to  an  organ 
stop  of  8  ft.  pitch,  usufJly  to  oe  found  in  the 
Pedal  organ,  but  occasionslly  in  the  Great  also. 
It  may  be  found  both  with  open  and  dosed 
pipes.  There  is  always,  as  its  name  implies, 
some  attempt  to  give  the  string  quality.    [  W  J^a.] 

VIOLONCELLO-PLAYING.  Though  the 
manu£ftcture  of  the  Bass  Violin  or  Violoncello 
followed  closely  on  the  invention  of  the  Tenor 
and  Treble  Violins,  nearly  a  century  elapsed 
before  the  Violoncello  took  its  proper  rank  in 
the  family  of  stringed  instruments.  This  is  due 
to  the  fiust  that  the  six-stringed  Viola  da  gamba, 
the  established  chamber  and  orchestral  bass  of 
the  17th  century,  was  a  very  popular  instru- 
ment, and  mOTO  easily  handled  than  the  Violon- 
cello, though  inferior  to  it  in  power  and  quality 
of  tone.  [See  Gamba.]  The  lai^er  and  more 
thickly  strung  Violoncello  was  at  first  employed 
to  strengthen  the  bass  part  in  vocal  music,  par- 
ticularly in  the  music  of  the  church.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  instrument  first  took  a  higher  posi- 
tion. The  stepping-stone  appean  to  have  oeen 
the  continuous  basses  whidi  formed  the  usual 
accompaniment  to  solos  for  the  Violin.  The 
ringing  tones  of  the  Violin  demanded  a  more 
powerful  accompaniment  than  the  Viola  da 
gamba  could  give ;  and  with  many  Violin  solos 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we  find  baas 
parts  of  some  difficulty,  which  were  played  on 
the  Violoncello  by  accompanists  who  made  this 
department  of  music  a  special  study.  Corelli  is 
said  to  have  had  a  Violoncello  accompaniment 
to  his  solo  performances,  though  his  basso  con- 
tinue is  obviously  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Viola  da  gamba:  but  it  is  not  until 
after  the  death  of  Corelli  that  we  hear  of  the 
first  solo  violoncello  player.  This  was  one 
Franciscello  (171 3-1 740),  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  played  solos  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  capitals.  The  name  of  Vandini 
has  also  come  down  to  us  as  the  violoncello 
accompanist  of  the  solos  of  Tartini.  These  two 
players  rank  as  the  fathers  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  from  its 
association  with  the  Violin  as  a  bass  that  the 
Violoncello  itself  became  a  model  instrument, 
and  that  the  methods  of  violin  playing  came  to 
be  applied  to  it. 

Among  the  earliest  compositions  for  the  Vio- 
loncello mav  be  mentioned  the  sonatas  of  Anto- 
niotti  of  Milan,  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  which 
is  dated  1736,  and  of  Lanzetti,  violoncellist  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  (i  730-1 750).  According 
to  M.  Vidal^  we  trace  in  these  masters  the  first 
decided   recognition   of  the  capacities  of  the 
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instrument.  The  left  hand  stopfl  an  octave  and 
a  half  (upper  £)  on  the  first  string,  necessitating 
the  use  of  the  thumb,  which  is  Sie  special  cha- 
racteristic of  the  higher  positions  of  the  Violon- 
cello. Ganavasso  and  Ferrari,  two  other  Italian 
Cello  players,  appeared  in  Paris  between  1750 
and  1760.  There  already  lived  in  Paris  a 
player  whose  name  stands  by  tradition  at  the 
Lead  of  the  French  schooL  This  was  the  famous 
Berteau,  who  died  in  1756.  None  of  Berteau*B 
compositions  are  known  to  exist,  except  a  well- 
known  study  printed  in  Duport^s  '  Essai,*  and  a 
sonata  in  Breval^s  *  M^thode  * ;  but  he  is  always 
recognised  as  the  first  of  the  French  school  of 
violoncello-players.  Cupis,  Tillibre^  the  two  Jan- 
sons,  and  the  elder  Duport  were  among  his  pupils. 
Among  the  classical  composers,  Handel  and  Bach 
first  employed  the  instrument  in  its  wider  range ; 
it  is  onlv  necessary  to  mention  the  famous  six 
solos  of  the  latter,  while  well-known  instances  of 
its  use  by  the  former  are  the  obligate  parts  to 
'O  liberty'  (Judas),  *What  passion  cannot 
music  raise*  (St.  Cecilia's  Day),  and  'But  O! 
sad  virgin'  (L' Allegro).  Pepusch's  *  Alexis' 
was  for  long  a  favourite.  With  the  creation  of 
the  stringed  quartet  the  Violoncello  gained  the 
greater  prominence  which  is  exemplified  in  the 
chamber  music  of  Haydn  and  Boocherini.  The 
latter  master  was  himself  a  solo  cellist  of  con- 
siderable ability ;  he  played  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1768.  Gluck  is  said  to  have 
been  a  cellist,  but  no  predilection  for  the  instru- 
ment appears  in  his  works. 

The  true  method  of  violoncello-playing  was 
first  worked  out  by  the  younger  Duport,  and 
laid  down  in  his  famous  '  Essai  sur  le  Doigt^  du 
Violoncelle,  et  sur  la  Conduite  de  I'archet.' 
DUPOBT,  who  was  bom  in  x  749,  made  his  d^but 
at  the  Concert  Spiritud  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Boocherini  performed  (1768) ;  the  *  Essai ' 
was  published  some  years  later.  Before  Duport 
much  confusion  had  existed  in  fingering  and 
bowing  the  instrument;  many  players,  it  ap- 
pears, endeavoured  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  scales  by  fingering  the  Violoncello  like  the 
Violin,  i.e,  stopping  whole  tones  with  successive 
fingers,  thus  throwing  the  hand  into  a  false  posi- 
tion, and  losing  that  aplomb  which  is  indis- 
pensable alike  to  certainty  at  fingering  and 
solidity  of  tone.  Duport,  recurring  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  true  fingering  was 
by  semitones,  only  the  first  and  second  fingers 
being  as  a  rule  allowed  to  stretch  a  whole  tone 
where  necessary ;  and  he  overcame  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  scales  by  dividing  the  positions 
into  four  so-called  *  Fractions,'  and  by  adopting 
a  methodical  system  of  shifting,  the  violin  fin- 
gering being  only  retained  in  the  higher  *  thumb' 
positions,  where  the  fingering  is  similar  to  the 
first  position  of  the  Violin,  the  thumb  acting  as 
a  moveable  nut.  The  '  Essai '  of  Duport  formed 
an  epoch  in  violoncello-playing.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
to  whom  Mozart  dedicated  the  tSree  famous  I 
quartets  in  F  niajor,  Bb  major,  and  D  major,  in  I 


which  the  VidonoeUo  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place;  while  Beethoven's  two  first  Violoncdlo 
sonatas  (op.  5)  were  dedicated  to  Duport  him- 
self. The  compliment  of  Voltaire  to  Duport, 
who  visited  him  when  at  Geneva  on  a  musical 
tour,  aptly  illustrates  the  change  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument. 
'Monsieur,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  'vous 
me  faites  croire  auz  miracles :  vous  saves  hue 
d'un  bcBuf  un  rossignol  I '  In  Germany  Bern- 
hard  BovBXBO  and  Stiabtnt,  contemporaries  of 
Duport,  worked  upon  his  method,  while  Levas- 
seur,  Lamare,  Norblin,  Platel,  Bandiot  and  others 
represented  the  school  in  France.  The  Italians 
were  slower  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Violoncello, 
and  Bumey  in  his  Tour  remarks  that  the  Italian 
players  retained  the  underhand  grasp  of  the  bow, 
while  elsewhere  the  overhand  grasp,  founded  on 
that  of  the  violin,  was  generally  adopted.  Since 
the  time  of  Duport,  the  tendency  of  pUyera  and 
composers  has  been  to  make  the  v  iolonoello 
more  and  more  a  Bass  Violin,  i,e.  to  assimilate 
its  treatment  more  and  more  closely  to  that  of 
the  treble  instrument.  The  most  accomplidied 
players  even  perform  (an  octave  lower  in  pitch) 
on  it  solo  violin  pieces  of  great  difficulty,  the 
'TriUo  del  diavolo'  and  '(Vtrnaval  de  Venise' 
not  excepted.  Merk,  Franchomme,  Summer, 
and  Dotzauer  ranked  among  the  best  bravura 
players  of  their  times,  but  Uie  greatest  master 
of  all  the  effects  producible  on  the  Violoncello 
was  undoubtedly  the  late  M.  Scurvais  (died  1866), 
under  whose  luge  and  vigorous  hand,  says  a 
critio,  the  Violonoello  vibrated  with  the  facility 
of  a  kit :  the  staccato  in  single  notes,  in  thirds, 
in  octaves,  all  over  the  fingerboard,  even  to 
the  most  acute  tones,  came  out  with  irreproach- 
able purity;  there  was  never  a  hesitation  or 
a  doubtful  note.  He  was  an  innovator  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  :  never,  before  him, 
had  the  ViolonceUo  yielded  sudi  effects.  His 
compositions  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  monuments  of  the  instrumental  art 
of  our  time.^  Servais  may  well  be  called  the 
Paganini  of  the  Violoncello.  The  Rnglish 
players  who  have  left  the  greatest  name  are 
Cbosdill  and  Lindlet.  Among  living  players 
the  name  of  Signer  Piatti  should  be  mentioned 
as  a  master  in  all  styles*  equally  admirable  in 
the  severest  classical  music  and  in  the  brilliant 
technical  effects  which  are  embodied  in  some  of 
his  own  compositions.  Gbutzmaohxb,  Davidoff, 
the  Haubxavns,  and  our  own  Edwabd  Howell, 
must  also  be  named. 

At  present  players  use  thinner  strings  than 
formerly :  and  the  use  of  the  thumb  positions  is 
more  restricted,  the  rule  being  to  employ  ordi- 
nary stopping  wherever  practicable.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  thumb  positions  is  that  the  quasi-open 
notes,  being  stopped  sideways,  are  necessarily 
weak  and  unequal.  For  solo  performance  the 
tenor  register  of  the  Violoncello,  t.e.  the  first 
and  second  strings,  each  employed  in  its  lowest 
octave,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  instrument: 
the  ponderous  notes  of  the  lowest  string  are  ex- 
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oeedingly  effective  in  legato  and  tennto  pasmgw. 
The  Cello  affords  leas  icope  than  the  Violin  for 
displaying  skill  in  bowing,  the  bow  being  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Violin,  though  the  instrument 
itself  is  very  much  larger :  while  the  bowing  is 
to  some  ^tent  revened,  beoatise  in  the  Violin 
the  bow  points  in  the  downward  direction  of 
the  scales,  «.€.  towards  the  lowest  string*  while 
in  the  Cello,  which  is  held  in  a  reTersed  posi- 
tions the  bow  points  in  the  upward  direction, 
towards  the  highest  string.  The  rule  of  the 
old  Viola  da  gamba  players,  however — ^to  bow 
strictly  the  reverse  way  to  the  Violin,  i.e.  to 
commence  the  bar  with  an  up-bow — is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Cello. 

The  principal  Methods  for  the  Violoncello  are 
those  by  B.  Bomberg,  Kummer,  Botzauer,  Lee, 
and  Piatti     The  Studies  of  Stiastny,  Griitz- 
macher,  and    Lee,  are    usually  reconomended. 
Perhaps  Uie  best  known  among  special  writers 
for  the  instrument  is  Groltermann,  who  wrote 
many  sonatas,   and  concertos  with  alternative 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  accompaniment,  as  well 
as  a  very  large  number  of  lighter  solos.    Many 
of  his  works  possess  considerable  musical  as  well 
as  technicsd  interest.   Besides  Goltennann,  there 
may  be  mentioned  Popper,  a  living  violoncellist 
of  good  repute,  Dunkler,  and  Signer  Piatti,  who^ 
besides  bemg  the  author  of  several  original  com- 
positions, has  rendered  good  service  to  &e  musical 
world  by  his  adndrable  editions,  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  of  the  Sonatas  of  Maroello  and 
Boocherini.    The  principal  classical  compositions 
for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  are  Beethoven's 
Four  Sonatas,  Hununel's  Sonata,  Stemdale  Ben- 
netts Sonata,  Schumann*s  Concerto  and  *  Stiicke 
im  Volkston,*  Molique's  Concerto  in  D,  op.  45. 
Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  Cello  is  well 
known.    His  orchestral  works  abound  in  melo- 
dious and  effective  solos  for  the   instrument 
(Allegros   of  Italian  and   Scotch  Symphonies, 
Meeresittille  Overture,  etc.),  and  in  addition  his 
Sonatas  in  Bb  and  D,  and  his  Air  with  Varia- 
tions in  D,  all  for  Cello  and  Piano,  are  among 
tlie.  finest  works  in  the  repertoire  of  the  cellist. 
The  obbligato  part  to  the  air  *  Be  thou  finithful 
unto  death*  (St.  Paul),  is  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind  which  will  probably  never  be  surpassed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  intention  of  writing  a  Con- 
certo for  Cello  and  Orchestra  was  frustrated  by 
his  death,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  fine  and  effective  composition,  which,  with  all 
its   merits,   Schumann's  Concerto  fails  to  be. 
[See  vol.  ii.  p.  2850.]    Onslow's  Sonatas  are 
esteemed  by  some  amateurs  of  the  instrument. 
Some  effective  duets  for  two  Violoncellos  have 
been  written  by  Dotzauer,  Gross,  Summer,  Lee, 
Viotti,  and  Offenbach.    The  Violin  and  Violon- 
cello concertMite  duets  of  the  Bohrers,  the  Rom- 
bergs,  and  Jj^oTktad  and  Servais,  are  brilliant 
works,  suitable  for  advanced  performers:   the 
less  ambitious  duets  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
hv  Hoffineister,  Hoffmann,  and  Beioha  should 
aiso  be  mentioned.  [K  J.P.] 

VIOLONE(i.e.  Double-bass).  Anoiiganstop 
of  16  ft.  pitch,  with  open  pipes  of  smaller  scale 
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than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason.    Oenerallv 
in  the  Pedal  organ.  [W.Pa.  J 

VIOLONS  DU  ROY.     [See  Vinot-quatbi 

VlOLOJTS,  p.  266.] 

VIOTn,    GiovAKHi    Battista,    celebrated 
violin-player  and  compoBer  for  the  violin,  was 
bom  M8J^ch  23, 1753,  at  Fontanetto,  a  village  in 
Piedmont.    His  fint  musical  instruction  he  got 
from  his  father,  a  blacksmith,  and  from  an  itine- 
rant musician  of  the  name  of  Giovannini.    In 
1766  a  bishop,  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
cleverness  of  the  boy's  performance,  sent  him 
to  Turin,  where  Prince  Poszo  de  la  Cistema 
placed  him  under  Pugnani.    He  soon  developed 
into  a  fine  player  and  entered  the  Royal  band.  In 
1780  he  left  Turin,  and  travelled  with  Pugnani 
through  Germany  to  P<rfand  and  Russia,  meeting 
with  great  success,  especially  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  winning  the  favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
who  endeavoured  to  attach  him  to  her  court. 
But  Viotti  did  not  remain  long  in  Russia,  and 
proceeded  with  Pugnani  to  London,  where  his 
success  was  so  great  as  completely  to  throw 
every  other  violinist  into  the  shade.    From  Lon- 
don he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  parted  from 
Pugnam',  who  returned  to  Italy.    He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  178a, 
and  was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
living  violinist.   He  happened  to  be  less  success- 
ful on  one  occasion,  while  in  the  next  concert  a 
very  inferior  player  earned  a  great  success.   This 
is  said  to  have  disgusted  him  so  much  that  he 
altogether  ceased  to  play  in  public.    In  1783  he 
visited  his  native  town  and  bought  some  property 
for  his  father.    Returned  to  Paris,  he  occupied 
himself  with  teaching  and  composing,   giving 
at  his  residence  regular  private  performances, 
and  playing  his  concertos  as  he  finished  them 
with  the  accompaniment  of  his  pupib.    After 
some  time   he  accepted  the  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  at  private  concerts  which  had  been 
established  by  the  Princes  Conti,  Soubise,  and 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy.    He  also  fre- 
quently played  at  the  Royal  Court,  but  kept  to 
his  resolve  not  to  appear  in  public.     In  1788  he 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  artistic  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  Opera,  a  licence*  for  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Queen's  hairdresser 
L^nard.    He  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
brilliant  company  of  singers,  and  also  secured 
Cherubini's  services  as  composer.    From  1 789  to 
179a  the  Italian  Opera  gave  performances  in  the 
Tuileries,  but  on  the  return  of  the  Court  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Theatre  Feydeau.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution however  the   enterprise  quickly  col- 
lapsed, and  Viotti,  having  lost  almost  everything 
he  possessed,  went  to  London.    Here  he  renewea 
his  former  successes — appearing  frequentiy  at 
Salomon's  concerts  in  Hanovor  Square  Rooms 
and  In  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  aristocracy. 
Lcmdon  soon  filled  with  refugee  French  noble- 
men.   Owing  probably  to  the  oircumstsnoe  that 
he  had  had  some  personal  dealings  with  the  Duo 
d*Orl^ans  (PhiUppe  tga;iit£)  Viotti  feU  under 
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Bnspicion,  and  was  advised  to  leave  England. 
He  went  to  Hanibaiigr,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
complete  retirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town.  It  was  there  that  he  composed  a  number 
of  his  famous  violin  duets.  F^tis  and  Wasielew- 
ski  are  both  mistaken  in  stating  tliat  he  remained 
in  Germany  until  1795,  as  we  find  his  name  on 
the  London  concert  programmes  early  in  1 794, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1794  he  was  acting  ma- 
nager of  the  ItaUan  Opera  at  the  King's  Theatre.' 
At  the  fcame  time  he  played  frequently  in  Salo> 
mon's  concerts,  and  acted  as  leader  in  Haydn's 
Benefit  Concerts  in  1794  and  1795.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  great  Opera  Concerts  in  1 795, 
for  which  he  brought  together  a  band  containing 
the  most  eminent  players  in  London,  and  de- 
clared to  be  unprecedented  in  brilliancy  of 
effect.  Financially  however  these  and  similar 
enterprises  proved  to  be  anything  bat  successes, 
and  as  his  old  aversion  to  playing  in  public  grew 
more  and  more  upon  him,  he  retired  entirely 
from  public  life,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his 
fortune  embarked  in  trade,  entering  as  a  partner 
in  a  wine  merchant's  firm.  In  i8oa  he  once 
more  visited  Paris.  Although  firmly  resolved 
not  to  play  in  public,  he  could  not  resist  the 
persuasion  of  his  numerous  old  admirers,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years  appeared  once 
more  at  the  Conservatoire,  showing,  by  the 
masterly  perfonnance  of  one  of  his  later  con* 
certos,  that  his  execution  had  lost  none  of  its 
former  perfection,  while  as  a  composer  he  had 
greatly  advanced  in  maturity  of  ideas,  style, 
and  workmanship.  After  a  few  months  he  re- 
turned to  his  business  in  London.  Viotti  went 
to  Paris  once  more  in  18 19,  and  undertook  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Op2ra,  at  that  period  in 
a  state  of  utter  decadence.  His  administration 
did  not  restore  prosperity,  and  in  1822  he  was 
pensioned  off.  He  returned  to  London,  and  died 
there  March  10,  1824. 

Viotti  was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  all 
ages,  and  the  last  great  representative  of  the 
classical  Italian  school.  He  retained  in  his  style 
of  playing  and  composing  the  dignified  simplicity 
and  noble  pathos  of  the  great  masters  of  that 
school,  treating  his  instrument  above  all  as  a 
singing  voice,  and  keeping  strictly  within  its  na- 
tural resources.  As  a  composer  he  was  among 
the  first  to  apply  the  extended  modem  sonata- 
form  to  the  violin  concerto,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  resources  of  the  modem  orchestra  in  his 
orchestral  accompaniments.  In  both  respects  he 
was  no  doubt  much  influenced  by  Haydn,  whose 
symphonies  were  played  in  Paris  and  London  as 
early  as  1 765,  and  with  whom,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  he  came  into  frequent  personal  contact. 
His  ideas,  though  neither  of  striking  originality 
nor  great  force,  are  invariaUy  refined  and  digni- 
fied. The  Allegros  are  as  a  rule  of  pathetic 
character,  and  even  in  their  quicker  passages 
broad  and  reposefuL  Some  of  his  Adagios  have 
great  sentimental  charm — they  are  however 
frequently  mere  outlines,  which.  Recording  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  perfonner  filled 
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out  and  adorned  by  cadenzas,  shakes  and  other 
ornamental  passages.  The  Finales,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  strike  the  modem  ear  as  some- 
what antiquated.  Of  his  29  published  Concertos, 
the  22nd  (in  A  minor)  is  still  played  in  public, 
being  remarkable  for  its  fine  subjects  and  the 
symphonic  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  The 
Adagio  in  £  especially  is  a  perfect  geuL  The 
exceptionally  interestmg  and  effective  instru- 
mentation of  this  concerto  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cherubini,  but  there  is  no  valid  evidence  for  this 
assumption.  It  is  evident  enough  from  Yiotti's 
earlier  works  that  his  musical  education,  apart 
from  violin-playing,  was  anything  but  complete— 
the  form  is  clumsy,  the  harmonies  poor;  it  is 
also  true  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing  for  a  virtuoso  to  get  assistance  for  the 
soaring  of  his  concertos ;  but  the  steady  pro- 
gress to  complete  mastery  of  form  observable  in 
Viotti*s  later  works,  coupled  with  his  long  expe- 
rience as  leader  and  conductor,  make  it  incredible 
that  a  man  of  his  talent  and  musical  instinct 
should  not  have  acquired  the  necessary  profi- 
ciency for  writing  an  effective  score. 

His  violin  duets  deserve  special  mention.  They 
have  not  the  richness  of  enect  of  Spohr's  duets, 
but  next  to  them  they  are  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  this  branch  of  violin  literature. 
His  quartets,  sonatas,  trios,  etc.,  are  antiquated 
and  entirely  forgotten.  He  published  (according 
to  F^tis)  39  Violin  Concertos,  a  Conoertantes  for 
2  violins,  21  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  I  Trios  for  2  violins  and  a  viola,  51  Violin-duets, 
18  Sonatas  for  solo  violin  with  bass,  and  a  Sonata 
for  piano  and  violin.  Some  of  the  duets  he  also 
arranged  for  piano  and  violin.  Cherubini  pub* 
lished  an  arrangement  of  some  of  the  trios  for 
piano  and  violin.  The  study  of  some  of  his  con- 
certos still  forma  part  of  the  regular  course  of  all 
schools  of  violin-playing. 

The  most  eminent  of  Viotti*s  direct  pupils  were 
Rode  and  Baillot.  The  influence  which  he  ex* 
ercised  on  the  style  of  violin-playing  generally 
by  his  brilliant  example  was  not  less  strong  in 
Germany  than  in  France. 

Baillot  published  a  memoir  of  Viotti  (Paris, 
1825).  [P.I>.] 

VIRDUNG,  Sebastian,  author  of  the  oldest 
work  describing  the  precursors  of  modem 
musical  instraments.  It  is  entitled  'Musioa 
getutscht  und  auszgezogen  durch  Sebastianum 
Virdung  Priesters  von  Amberg  und  allee  gesang 
ansz  den  noten  in  die  tabalaturen  disw  benanten 
dryer  Instrumenten  der  Orgeln :  der  Lauten:  und 
den  Floten  transferieren  zu  lemen.  Kurtslich 
gemacht  zu  eren  dem  hoohwirdigen  hoch  gebor- 
nen  fUrsten  unnd  herren :  herr  Wilhalmen  Bis- 
chore  zum  StrHszbuig  seynem  gnedigen  herren.' 
We  read  in  the  dedication  that  the  Bishop  in 
1 5 10  had  required  of  Virdung  that  he  should 
send  to  him  the  '  Gedicht  der  Deutschen  Musica.' 
Virdung  replied  that  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  he  had  decided  to  postpone  printing  the 
great  work,  but  to  pacify  the  Bishop  and  his 
own  friend  Andreas  Sylvanus,  he  sends  this  pre- 
sent extract,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  the 
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Snterlooutor.  The  place  of  publication  is  Basel ; 
the  date  151 1.  The  work,  which  is  written  in 
dialogue,  begins  with  a  description  of  the  key- 
board instruments ;  then  follow  the  others  in  nse 
at  the  thne.  He  describes  the  keyboard,  the  organ 
and  clavichord,  condnding  with  the  tablature  of 
those  instruments  and  of  Sie  lute  and  flute.  The 
woodcuts,  taken  in  their  order,  will  best  briefly  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  book.  The  clavicordium 
Is  the  dayichord  *gebunden/  or  fretted,  as  is 
obvious  from  the  twisted  keys,  and  he  explains 
this  peculiarity  in  the  text.  It  shows  its  mono- 
chord  origin  by  the  strings  being  all  of  the  same 
length.  The  soundboard  is  very  narrow.  The 
virginal  is  an  instrument  of  the  same  oblong 
form,  but  has  a  triangular  scale  of  stringing,  by 
an  error  of  the  engraver  turned  the  wrong  way. 
The  soundboard,  psaltery-wise,  covers  &e  in- 
terior. The  compass  of  keyboard  of  both  these 
instruments  is  three  octaves  and  a  note  from  the 
bass  clef-note  f  to  gf",  the  lowest  f|  being 
omitted ;  but  Virdung  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
compass  had  already,  in  151 1,  been  extended  by 
repeating  the  lowest  octave,  that  is,  descending 
to  F  below  the  bass  clef.  The  clavicimbalum  is 
like  the  virginal,  but  with  diffSerent  compass 
(the  organ  short  octave),  apparently  from  ^  in 
the  bass  clef  to  d'";  but  the  B,  we  believe, 
sounded  G.^  [See  Spinet  and  Viboinal.!  This 
is  the  *  davicimbanum  *  of  Sagudino,  on  which  he 
tells  us  little  Mary  Tudor  phkyed ; — ^the  Italian 
tpinetta;  FreDoh  egpinette,  Theclavidterium  is 
figured  as  an  upright  virginal,  with  the  same 
keyboard ;  but  the  keyboonls  of  all  these  instru- 
ments and  the  organs  also  are  inverted  in  the 
printing.  Virdung  says  it  has  jacks  ( '  federkile  *) 
like  a  virginal,  but  cat^t  strings.  It  was,  he  says, 
newly  invented ;  he  had  only  seen  one.  This  is 
the  only  early  reference  we  have  anywhere  met 
with  to  the  davioytherium.  Rimbault's  early 
date  for  it  in  his  History  of  Music  and  the  chro- 
nological order  of  keyboard  instruments,  are  alike 
without  foundation  and  misleading;  and  further 
to  confuse  matters,  he  has  been  deceived  by 
a  blunder  in  Lusdnius,  the  Latin  translator 
(^536)  of  Virdung,  by  which  the  horizontal  da- 
▼ioimbalum  appears  as  the  clavidterium,  and 
vice  versft.  Count  Correr^s  interesting  upright 
virginal,  or  spinetta,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
last  years  of  the  15  th  century,  and  shown 
in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  International  In- 
ventions Exhibition,  1885,  has  Virdung's  com- 
pass, but  adds  the  bass  E  and  F%  which  we 
assume  to  represent  0  and  D  short  octave. 
Virdung  appears  to  know  nothing  about  the 
harpsichord  or  later  clavicembalo,  yet  there 
is  a  fine  and  authentic  specimen  of  this  two- 
unisons  instrument,  dated  1521,  of  Roman 
make,  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  Virdung's 
lyra  is  the  hurdy-gimdy.  His  lute  has  11 
strings,  5  pairs  and  chanterelle,  6  notes;  his 
qnintem,  or  treble  lute,  10  strings,  or  5  notes. 
The  Gross  Geigen  is  a  bass  viol  with  the  bridge 
omitted  by  the  draughtsman.  The  Harffen  is 
,ihe  regular  medlsBvid  David's  harp,  such  as 
Patrick  Egan  was  still  making  in  Dublin  as  a 
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revival  or  fancy  instrument  some  50  or  60  years 
since.  The  Psalterium  is  a  triangular  small 
harp  strung  across.  The  Hackbrett  shows  the 
common  dulcimer.  The  'Clein'  Gdgen  is  a 
small  viol ;  the  Trumscheit,  or  Tromba  Marina^ 
a  kind  of  bowed  monochord.  The  last-named 
instruments,  bdng  without  frets,  Virdung  re- 
gards as  useless.  The  wind  instruments  follow : — 
Schalmey,  Bombardt  (oboes),  Schwegel,  Zweroh- 
pfeiff  (German  flute),  Floten  (set  of  flauti  dold 
or  recorders),  Ruszpfeifl^  Krumhom,  Hemsen 
horn,  Zincken  (ancient  comets),  Platerspil,  Krum- 
horner  fset  of  Cromomes,  the  origin  of  the  *  Cre- 
mona' m  the  modem  organ),  SiMskpfeiff  (bag- 
pipes), Busaun  (trombone),  Felttruraet  (caval^ 
trumpet),  Clareta  (clarion),  Thurner  horn  (a 
kind  of  French  horaV  The  oigans  are  Oigel 
(with  3  divisions  of  pipes),  Positive  (a  chamber 
organ).  Regale  (a  reed  organ),  and  Portative  (pipe 
regal),  with,  as  we  have  said,  short-octave  oom- 
pu»  like  the  davicimbalum,  the  keyboards 
being  reversed  in  the  printing.  The  organ  and 
portative  end  at  g^  instead  of  d^^  Lastly  are 
Ampos,  Zymeln  und  Glocken  (anvil  and  various 
bells,  Virdung  appearing  to  believe  in  the  anvil 
myth).  He  has  trusted  to  his  own  or  another's 
imagination  in  reprodudng  St.  Jerome's  instru- 
ments, only  the  drums  and  perhaps  psalteries 
being  feasible.  His  keyboards  come  next,  and 
are  evidently  trustworthy.  His  diagram  of  the 
diatonic  kevboard,  with  two  Bbs  oidy,  agredng 
with  Guide  s  hand,  is  the  only  evidence  we  are 
acquainted  with  for  this  disposition  of  the  davi- 
diord  with  twenty  natural  and  two  raised  keys, 
which  Virdung  says  lasted  long.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  Tablatures. 
His  lute  rules  meet  with  objections  from  Arnold 
Schlick  the  younger, '  TabuJatur  etlioher  Lobge- 
sange'  (Mentz,  151 2).  Mendd's  Lexicon  says 
that  copies  of  Virdung's  book  are  only  to  be 
found  in  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Alfred  Littleton,  of  Sydenham,  owns 
an  original  copy.  A  facsimile  reproduction  of 
200  copies  was  brought  out  in  1882  at  Berlin, 
edited  by  Robert  Eitner,  being  the  nth  volume 
published  for  the  Gevellschaf t  f£r  Musikforschung, 
who  had  previously  published  Arnold  SchUck's 
'Spiegel  der  Orgelmacher,'  ahio  of  1511,  and 
reforred  to  by  Virdung.  Mendel  furUier  says 
there  are  at  Munich  four  4-part  German  songs  by 
Virdung  in  the  rare  collection  of  Peter  Schoeffer 
(Mentz,  I513),  They  are  numbered  48,  49,  52 
and  54«  [AJ^H.] 

VIRGINAL  or  VIRGINALS  (Fr.  Clavtdn 
reetangulaire).  Virdung  (Musica  getuscht  und 
auszgezogen  ;  Basel,  151 1)  is  the  oldest  authority 
we  can  dte  who  describes  this  keyboard  instru- 
ment. His  woodcut  of  it  shows  a  rectangular 
or  oblong  spinet,  which  agrees  in  form  with 
what  we  are  told  of  the  spinetta  of  1503,  said 
by  Banchieri  (Conclusione  nel  suono  dell  organo; 
Bologna,  1608)  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Venetian  Spinetti.  Banchieri  derives  the  name 
'  spinetta '  from  this  maker ;  in  later  Italian  the 
oblong  spinet,  which  is  the  same  as  Virdung's 
virginal,  is  ealled  *  spinetta  tavola.'      Virdung's 
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virgixiAl  n,  in  fact,  of  the  same  shape  as  his 
davichord,  and  has  the  same  arrangement  of 
keyboard  (from  the  baas  clef  note  F),  but  the 
soundboard  of  the  clavichord  is  narrow ;  the  jack- 
action  of  the  virginal  is  derived  from  the  psaltery 
plectrum,  while  the  tangent  of  the  clavichord 
comes  from  the  monochord  bridge.  Virdung  con- 
fesses he  knows  nothing  of  the  ^vention  of  either, 
by  whom  or  where.  &  the  'proverb  *  quoted  by 
lUmbault,  as  formerly  inscribed  on  a  wall  of  the 
Manor  House  of  Leckingfield,  Yorkshire,  be  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh  (1485-1509), 
it  contains  a  reference  earlier  than  Virdung.  Rim- 
bault's  'History  of  the  Pianoforte*  is  a  store- 
house of  citations,  and  we  borrow  from  them 
vrith  due  acknowledgment  of  the  source  and 
their  great  value.    This  proverb  reads, 

A  slao  strynge  in  a  Virglnall  sonndithe  not  arisrht, 
It  doth  abide  no  wrestinge  it  is  ao  loose  and  light ; 
Hie  sonnd-borde  crasedef  forsith  the  instmmente, 
Throw  misgoTemanoe,  to  make  notes  which  was  not 
his  intente. 

The  house  is  destroyed,  but  the  inscriptions  are 
preserved  in  a  MS.  at  the  British  Museum. 
According  to  Prtetorius,  who  wrote  early  in  the 
1 7th  century,  Virginal  was  then  the  name  of  the 
quadrangular  spinet  in  England  and  in  the 
NetherlMids.  In  John  Minshen*s  *  Ductor  in  Lin- 
guas,'  161 7,  against  *  Virginalls*  we  read,  *  Instru- 
mentum  Musicum  propria  Virginum ...  so  called 
because  virgins  and  maidens  play  on  them.  Latin, 
Clavicymbidum,GvmbaleumVirgin«ttm.*  Other 
lexicographers  follow.  Most  to  the  purpose  is 
Blount,  GlossQgraphia,'  1656  :  *  Virginal  (viigi- 
nalis),  maidenly,  virginlike,  hence  the  name  of 
that  musical  inslarament  called  Virginals,  because 
maids  and  vii^ins  do  most  commonly  play  on 
them.'  But  another  reason  may  be  griyen  for  the 
name;  that  keyed  stringed  instruments  were 
used  to  accompany  the  hymn  '  Angelus  ad 
Virginem,'  as  similar  instruments  without  keys, 
the  psaltery,  for  instance,  had  been  before  them. 
(See  Chaucer*s  *  Miller's  Tale.*)  from  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the 
17th  century,  'Virginal*  in  England  included 
all  quilled  keyboard  instruments,  the  harpsi- 
chord and  trapeze-shaped  spinet,  as  well  as  the 
rectangular  virginal  of  ViKlung  and  PraBtorius. 
Eor  instance,  in  the  *  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  (Sir  N.  H.  Nichohis  editor; 
London,  1827)  there  is  an  entry:  *  1530 (April) 
Item  the  vj  daye  paied  to  WilUam  Lewes  for  ii 
payer  of  VirginiaUs  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stoppes, 
brought  to  Grenwiche  iii  It  ...  and  for  a  littie 
payer  of  Virginalls  brought  to  the  More,  &c.* 
This  two  pair  of  Virginals  in  one  case  with  four 
stops  looks  very  like  a  double  harpsichord. 
Again,  in  the  inventory  of  the  same  king's 
musical  instruments,  compiled  by  Philip  Van 
Wilder,  a  Dutch  lute-player  in  the  royal  service, 
—the  manuscript  is  in  the  British  Museum — '  a 
payre  of  new  long  virginalls  made  harp  fashion 
of  Cipres,  with  keys  of  Ivory,  etc.*  Still  l&ter, 
in  1038,  from  'Original  unpublished  papers 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Peter  Rubens ' 
(London,  1859),  we  find  a  ooExespondenoe  be- 
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tween  Sir  F.  Windebanck,  private  secretaiy  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  painter  Gerbier,  relat- 
ing to  a  Ruckers '  virginal '  the  latter  had  under- 
taken to  procure :  *  Cost  une  double  queue  ainsi 
nomm^  [t.«.  'virginal*]  ayant  quatre registres  et 
le  clavier  plac^  au  bout.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  either  of  these  ^  although  called  vuvinals^ 
they  were  at  the  same  time  double  harpsichords. 
Huyghens  (Conespondance,  Jonkbloet  et  Land ; 
Leyden,  1882)  shows  how  invariably  the  davi- 
dmbal  or  espinette  was  '  virginal '  in  England. 
Henry  the  Eighth  played  weU,  according  to  con- 
temporary authority,  on  the  virginal,  and  he 
had  a  virginal  player  attached  to  the  C!ourt, 
one  John  Heywoiod,  who  died  at  Mechlin  about 
1565.'  The  same  Hey  wood  was  one  of  Edward 
the  lath's  three  virginal  players.  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth and  James  the  First  retained  as  many. 
Queen  Mary  is  said  to  have  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed. Queen  Elizabeth  in  music,  playing  the 
regals  and  lute,  as  well  as  the  virginab.  One 
Cowts  used  to  repair  her  virginals  (Privy  Purse 
expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  Sir  F.  Madden, 
ed. ;  London,  1831).  Queen  Eli»abeth*s  Vir- 
ginal Book  was  in  MS.,  and  the  first  engraved 
music  for  this  tribe  of  instruments,  including 
harpsichords,  was  the  *Pabth£NIA,  the  first 
musicke  tiiat  ever  was  printed  for  the  Vir- 
ginals*; London,  161 1.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  we  find  in  different  publications 
for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  the  instruments 
clearly  separated. 

John  Playford,  in  'Musick's  Handmaid,*  dis- 
tinguishes them,  and  in  167a,  '  Introduction  to 
the  skill  of  Musick,'  names  Mr.  Stephen  Keen 
as  a  maker  of  'Harpsyoons  and  Virginals.* 
John  Loosemore,  Adam  Leversidge,  and  Thomas 
White  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  foremost 
English  makers ;  they  adopted  the  Italian  coffer- 
shaped  instrument,  combining  vrith  it  Flemish 
fashions  in  painting.  Pepys,  describing  (Sept.  a, 
1666)  the  flight  of  the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Fire,  says,  'I  observed  that  hardly  one 
lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had  the  goods  of  a 
house  in,  but  there  was  a  paire  of  virginals  in 
it.*  The  plural,  or  rather  dual,  in  organs,  regals, 
virginals,  with  the  following  'pair,'  signifies  a 
graduation  or  sequence,  as  now-a-days  *  a  pair  of 
stairs.*  In  spito  of  the  interesting  statement  of 
Pepys  the  destruction  of  virginals  by  this  terrible 
catastrophe  must  have  been  very  great,  for  very 
few  musical  instruments  are  found  in  this  country 
anterior  in  date  to  theGreat  Fire.  In  Queen  Anne's 
reign  we  hear  no  more  of  the  virginal ;  the  *  spin- 
net  *  is  the  favourite  domestic  instrument. 

'  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal,'  which  bears  her 
royal  arms  and  is  the  property  of  the  Gresley 
fiEmiily,  a  £emiiliar  object  in  the  Tudor  room  of 
the  Historic  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  1885,  is  really  a  pentagonal  spinet, 
evidently  of  Italian  make.  With  reference  to 
Stephen  Keene,  a  beautiful  spinet  of  his  make 
(spmetta   traversa),  belonging   to   Sir   George 

1  Mr. W.H.  J.  Weala ofwni  a  nwdal  ttraek  for  Kclmel  Wamtorqt 
Ytnloo  In  vm.  If  eraitor  vm  maker  of  Ylrglnals  to  Florli  d'Sgnoa^ 
OttdliialWola«,aiidiieoi7VlU.  H«iiMboniMBl,dl«dUli. 
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Grove,  has  l>eeii  ezamindd  with  respect  to  the 
Boandboard  barring ;  we  reprodace  the  diagram 
showing  the  barring,  exhibited  with  the  instrn- 
meiit  in  the  aame  collection.    Menenne  (Har- 
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numie  UniTerselle.  1636)  mention!  the  akiU  of 
the  oontemporaiy  French  spinet* makers  in  thus 
preparing  tiieir   soundboards.     But    that   the 


Italians  were  their  models  is  condasiTSly  diowa 
by  the  Antoni  Patavini  Spinet  of  1550,  belong- 
ing to  Brussels,  which  we  have  now  been  able 
to  examine,  and  the  date  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  dispute. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Prtotorius, 
we  have  not  found  the  name  Virginal  oommcn  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  '  Clavecin  Rectanffulaire ' 
is  'Yierkante  davisimbal.'  The  Ruckers,  as 
well  as  other  Antwerp  naakersy  made  these  oblong 
instruments  and  so  called  them.-  Although  not 
bearing  upon  Virginals,  except  in  the  general 
Old  English  sense,  we  take  tnis  opportunity  to 
describe  the  Buckers  instruments  that  have 
come  to  light  since  the  last  addition  (yoL  iii, 
p.  652)  in  the  catalogue  of  them  given,  pp.  197-9 
in  the  same  volume. 
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OffMrol  D«MHp(toa. 


8  kejiMArdB  (pot  In  br  Mann.  BnMdwood,  UHB). 
Bom  No.  1.  Cue  end  oompen  es  No.  47.  Id- 
lerllMd  JoAVMis  BTonu  m  rtoiT  asttki- 
PUB,  icn.  Found  at  Windsor  Oanle.  IMS. 
Thla  may  bare  been  the  lane  Harpsichord 
left  bj  Handel  to  Smith,  and  given  by  the 
latter  to  King  George  III. 


S  keyboards:  blaek  natnrala.  Boee  No.  1.  No 
name  of  original  maker,  bat  Inwrlbed  'Mis 
en  raTalement  par  Pascal  Taskln.  1774.'  mean> 
Ing  that  the  eompais  of  keys  was  extended. 
This  beantlfol  instrument,  painted  In- 
side and  out  with  Loals  ZIV.  snbfeeta  bf 
Vender  Meoleo.  to  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  It  wlU  be  remembered  as 
harli^  adorned  the  Louis  Seise  Boom  of  the 
Historic  CoDeetlen,  IsTeatiOM 
London,  UB5. 


Ahdbibs  Ruokbbs  db  Oudb  (thb  Eldbb). 


FtsmhI 


H.M.11ieQDeea. 


T.  J.0annee1.  Dlreslor  of 
the  Acaddmie  Royale 
Ohent. 

Lord  Foworseowt. 


A.  J.  BlpUaB. 


T.  J.  OaaneeL 


A.J.Hlpklas. 


SentsMe. 


8  bj  8    1 


S  keyboards.  Boee  No.  «.  Buff  stop^  ' 
ravalement  par  Pascal  Tatkln.  1782.' 
and  top  Laoqner  with 
hiblted,  London.  UB. 


OaM 


Mmso  Olfiflo.  Tnte. 


A.J.HIpklna. 


Lastly,  to  complete  the  short-octave  theories 
put  forth  in  Spinet,  which  we  are  enabled  to 
do  by  nearer  examination  of  instruments  con> 
tributed  to  tiie  present  Historic  Loan  Collection 
(1885),  the  natural  keys  of  the  Patavini  Spinet 
mentioned  above  are  marked  with  their  names. 
The  lowest  E  key  b  clearly  inscribed  Do-C ;  on 
the  next,  the  F,  is  written  F.  This  writing  is 
not  so  early  as  1550,  because  Do  was  not  then 
nsed  for  TJt.  The  probable  date  is  about  one 
hundred  years  later,  when  the  solmisation  was 
finally  giving  way  before  the  simple  alphabetic 
notation.  There  are  other  instances.  Then  as 
to  the  cut  sharps :  ^  the  small  Maidstone  clavi> 

1  The  oldest  spinet  with  cut  sharps  la  the  Hlttorle  Loan  Oolleetlon 
la  eeconUng  to  the  FacieB.  by  Edward  Btount  s  but  on  the  first  kay, 
and  less  legibly  on  the  Jacks,  Is  wrUten '  Thomas  Hitchcock  hfa  make 
to  1€M.'  A  similar  autographic  Inscription  of  this  maker,  but  dated 
MOB.  has  been  broi«ht  Ibrwaid  by  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford.  We  are 
thw  enabled  to  find  Thomas  Bltehoock's  vwlUng  time.  We  think 
John  BttdMoek  came  alter  him. 
VOL.  IV,  PT.  3. 


chord,  said  to  have  been  Handel^  has  the  two 
nearer  or  ftont  divisions  intended  for  fourths 
below  the  next  higher  naturals,  the  two  further 
or  back  divisions  being  the  usual  semitones. 
The  first  explanation,  as  offered  in  vol.  iii, 
p.  6545,  may  be  therefore  assumed  to  be  true, 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  preoeding  hvpothesis, 
established  as  facts.  [A.J.H.] 

VIRGINAL  MUSIC,  COLLECTIONS  OF. 

I.  The  most  remarkable,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  valuable  collection  of  English  17th  cen- 
tury instrumental  music  is  that  contained  in  the 
volume  known  for  the  last  century  by  the  mis- 
leading name  of  Q^een  MizabMi  Virginal 
Book,  This  book,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  s; 
small  folio  volume  oontaining  aao  folios  of  paper 


s  See  *  De  Llggeren  der 
aaSVa&Lertttf.  Antwenfand 


Stat  Hwaitfd^'  by  Bembovlf 
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mlfld  by  band  for  music  in  6-line  Btavee,  309  of 
wbich  are  filled  with  music  written  in  a  small  but 
distinct  handwriting.  The  volume  measures 
33ft  centimetres  in  height  by  a  a  centimetres  in 
breadth,  and  the  binding  (a  fine  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish iTth-oentury  workmanship)  is  of  crimson  mo- 
rocco, enriched  with  beautiful  gold  tooling,  the 
■ides  being  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de*lis.  The 
water-mark  on  the  paper  is  a  crozier-case,  mea- 
suriug  4^  inches  in  height  and  2l  inches  in  its 
widest  part.  It  is  possible  that  tnis  mark  indi- 
cates that  the  paper  was  manufactured  at  Basel, 
as  the  arms  of  that  town  are  similar  to  it.  The 
manuscript  has  in  places  been  cut  by  the  binder, 
but  the  binding  is  probably  not  of  later  date  than 
the  bulk  of  the  book.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  volume  before  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  it  was  first  noticed  as  being 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  but  there  b 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
have  belonged,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to 
Queen  Elizi9[)eUi.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
the  whole  of  the  manuscript  is  in  one  handwrit- 
ing ;  in  many  cases  the  compositions  it  contains 
b«ur  the  dates  at  which  they  were  composed,  and 
thes6  dates  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  printed 
below)  are  in  no  sort  of  chronological  order.  The 
latest  dated  composition  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion is  an  *  Ut,  re,  mi,  &,  sol,  la,  a  4  voci,'  by  the 
Amsterdam  organist  Jehan  Peterson  Swellinck 
(15  77-8 1  -1 6a  I ),  which  occurs  on  page  a  1 6,  and 
bears  the  date  1 61  a,  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  book  is  said  to 
have  belonged.  But  there  is  another  piece  in 
ihe  volume  which  proves  that  the  collection  must 
have  been  written  even  later  than  this.  At  page 
355  is  a  short  composition  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  en- 
titled '  D.  BuU*s  JueU '  (t.  0.  '  Dr.  BuU's  Jewel '). 
Another  copy  of  this  occurs  on  folio  496  of  a 
manuscript  collection  of  Bull's  instrumental  mu- 
sic preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
33,633),  which  is  particularly  valuable  as  con- 
taining the  dates  at  which  most  of  the  composi- 
tions were  written,  and  this  copy  bears  the 
inscription  *Het  Juweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull 
quod  fecit  anno  16a  I.  December.'  The  volume 
must  therefore  have  been  written  later  than  this, 
and  in  all  probability  it  dates  irom  the  third 
decade  of  the  17th  century,  the  character  of  the 
handwriting,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  composi- 
tions by  musicians  of  a  later  date  precluding  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  more  recent  origin. 
Mr.  Chappell,  at  the  l^ginning  of  his  work  on 
the  *  Popular  Masio  of  the  Olden  Time '  ^  (p.  xv.) 
surmises  that  this  collection  may  have  been 
made  for,  or  by,  an  English  resident  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  Dr.  Pepusch  obtained  it 
in  that  country.  This  conjecture  he  founds  upon 
the  fact  that  the  only  name  which  occurs  in  an 
abbreviated  form  throughout  the  book  is  that  of 

I  TiMadlttoB  Off  this  work  rahmd  to  In  this  arlide  b  that  pab- 
llibed  lij  ChappcU  A  Co.  In  two  toIobmi,  without  n  dnta^  The  ftiU 
tftle-paio  runs  m  foDoint  'Tha  BUlad  LItemture  and  Popular 
Mnsle  of  the  Oldaa  Ttnia:  a  Blstoir  of  the  Anelent  Sotiis.  Balladi. 
•ad  the  Danoa  Tunes  of  tmland.  with  numerous  Anecdotes  and 
entire  Ballads.  Also  a  Short  Aeeoont  of  the  Minstrels.  Bf  W. 
Ohappell,  F^.A.  The  whela  of  tha  Ala  humoBUsd  hj  O.  A. 
fhrren.* 


Tregian,  and  that  a  sonnet  signed  '  Fr.  Tregian  * 
is  prefixed  to  Verstegan's  'Restitution  of  De- 
cayed Intelligence,*  which  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1605.  '^^  abbreviated  name  oc- 
curs as  follows:  at  p.  1 11  is  a  composition  of 
William  Byrd's  headed  'Treg.  Ground* ;  at  p. 
15a  is  a  *  Pavana  Dolorosa.  Treg.,*  set  by  Peter 
Philips  and  dated  1593;  at  p.  196  is  a  short 
piece  entitled  '  Heaven  and  Earth,*  to  which  no 
composer*s  name  is  given  besides  the  syllable 
'  Pre  *  (probably  a  contraction  of  '  F.  Tregian  *) ; 
and  at  p.  397  in  the  margin^  the  initials  *  F. 
Tr.*  are  written  against  the  first  line  of  a  jig 
by  William  Byrd;  on  p.  315  *Mrs.  Katherin 
lVegian*s  Pauen*  is  ^Titten  in  the  margin  against 
a  Pavana  Chromatica  by  William  Tisdall.  These 
few  clues  certainly  point  to  some  connection  of  the 
volume  with  tne  Tregian  family,  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  history  of  at  least  two  individuab 
of  the  name  of  F.  Tregian  b  known  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certainty.  The  Tregians 
were  a  very  rich  and  powerful  Catholic  family, 
whose  seat  was  at  Golden  or  Yolvedeu  in  Corn- 
wall, in  which  county  their  estates  were  said  to 
have  been  worth  £3000  per  annum.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the  head  of  the 
family  was  named  Francis  Tregian :  his  mother 
was  named  Katherine,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Arundell  of  Lan- 
heme.'  In  the  year  1577  the  Tregian  family 
seem  to  have  become  suspected,  probably  as 
much  on  account  of  their  wealth  as  of  their 
religion,  and  (according  to  one  account)  a  con- 
spiracy was  planned  for  their  ruin.  On  June  8 
the  house  at  Golden  was  entered  and  searched^ 
and  one  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  priest  of  Douay, 
steward  to  Francis  Tregian,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  with  several  other  of  Tregian's  ser- 
vants, '  all  gentlemen  saving  one,*  says  a  contem- 
porary account,  in  Launceston  Gaol.  At  the 
following  assizes,  Mayne  was  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  Launceston  on  Nov.  19  of  the  same  year. 
Tregian  himself,  who  had  been  bound  over  to 
appear  at  the  assizes,  was  committed  a  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  was  then  suddenly  arraigned  at 
the  King's  Bench  and  sent  into  (Cornwall  to  be 
tried.  For  some  time  the  jury  would  deliver  no 
verdict,  but  after  they  had  been  repeatedly 
threatened  by  the  judges,  a  conviction  was  obN> 
tained,  and  Tr^ian  was  sentenced  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  praemunire  and  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. On  hearing  his  sentence  he  exclaimed, 
*Pereant  bona,  quae  si  uon  periissent,  fortassis 
dominum  suum  perdidissentt*  Immediately 
judgment  was  given,  Tregian  was  laden  with 
irons  and  thrown  into  the  foul  common  gaol  of 
the  county ;  his  goods  were  seized,  his  wife  and 
children  were  expelled,  and  his  mother  was  de- 
prived of  hex  jointure,  so  that  *she  remained 
oppresst  with  calamity  untill  her  death.' 
After  being  moved  from  prison  to  prison,  and 

I  HarMan  Boeloly  Pvblkatlons.  voL  tz..  VWUtfcm  of  Oi«m«an  oT 
isn.  p.  tn,  note.  Bee  also  Cooke's  Vlsitatten  In  UTS  (Bad.  US. 
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eaflTering  indignities  without  number,  which  he 
endured  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  lYegian  was 
finally  removed  to  the  Fleet,  where  his  wife 
joined  him.  He  remained  in  prison  for  twenty- 
four  (or,  according  to  some  accounts,  twenty- 
eight)  years,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
much  from  illness,  but  occupied  himself  by  writ- 
ing poetry,  and  about  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  he  was  released  on  the  petition  of  his 
friends,  though  his  estates  still  remained  for- 
feited.  In  i&6  he  left  England  on  account  of 
his  ill-health,  and  went  to  Madrid.  On  his  way 
he  visited  Douay  (July  1606),  and  at  Madrid  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Philip  ITI.,  who  granted 
him  a  pension.  He  retired  to  Lisbon,  and  died 
there  Sept.  25,  1608,  aged  60.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Boch,  and  soon  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  saint.  His  body  was  said  to  have 
been  found  unoorrupted  twenty  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  allt^ed  that  miracles  had  been 
worked  at  his  grave.  Francis  Tregian  had  no 
less  than  eighteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  were 
bom  in  prison.  The  eldest  son,  who  bore  his 
father's  name  of  Francis,  on  June  29,  1608, 
bought  back  the  family  estates  for  £6,500,  but 
in  the  following  year  he  was  convicted  of  recu- 
sancy, and  part  of  the  lands  were  again  seized. 
In  1 61 1  he  is  said  to  have  compounded  with  the 
Grown,  to  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  property  and 
gone  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  a  grandee, 
and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  St.  Angelo 
&mily.  He  was  living  in  i6ao,  and  probably 
did  not  die  until  1630,  when  an  inquisition  was 
held  of  his  lands.  Another  son  of  Francis  Tre- 
gian the  elder's,  Charles  by  name,  was  educated 
at  Kheims,  and  entered  the  household  of  Cardi- 
nal Allen.  After  the  Cardinal's  death  (1594% 
Charles  Tregian  wrote  a  'Planctus  de  Morte 
Gardinalis  AUni.*  He  is  said  later  to  have  served 
with  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
was  living  in  161 1.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  connection  of  the 
.Tregian  femily  with  the  Netherlands  was  even 
closer  than  Mr.  Chappell  suspected,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  the  Virginal  book  could  have 
been  written  by  the  elder  Francis  Tregian,  who 
(according  to  Oliver)  was  the  author  of  the  son- 
net prefixed  to  Verstegan's  work.  If  the  account 
of  the  younger  Francis  Tregian*s  settling  in 
Spain  is  accurate,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
was  the  transcriber  of  the  MS.  But  whoever 
the  actual  scribe  was,  the  series  of  dated  pieces 
hy  Peter  Philipps  (pp.  134-165),  who  was  an 
English  GathoHc  ecclesiastic  settled  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  possibly  a  connexion  of  Morgan 
Philipps,  one  of  the  first  Professors  of  Uie  Douay 
College,  the  note  (p.  384)  to  the  Pavana  of  Byrd's 
(who  was  all  his  life  a  Catholic),  the  heading  of 
the  jig  (p.  306),  'Doctor  Bull's  myselfe'  (BuU 
went  to  Holland  in  16 13),  all  point  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  the  collection  was  formed  by  some 

1  Fortlwr  taJSonutiOB  m  to  the  Trcffan  fknlly  bujIm  ftrand  In 
the  following  works:— OUvor't  'CuhoUc  Religion  In  CornwnU't 
PolwhalO's  'History  of  Cornwall.'  TolumM  It.  and  ▼. :  OathoUclO*- 
Mllany  for  Jona.  1888;  also  In  Add.  MS8.  81J0S,  and  in  tlM  Stau 
Papon,  partieaUuif  DooMStlo  Swlet.  Jaaifls  1, 1819^  voluM  41,  and 
lCtt.TolanMll0. 
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one  who  was  intimate  with  the  Catholic  refugees 
of  the  period,  while  the  probable  connection  of 
the  book  with  the  Tregian  family,  the  details  of 
whose  misfortunes  are  more  interesting  than  the 
above  short  sketch  can  convey,  lends  to  it  a 
value  beyond  that  of  its  musical  contents. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  collection  of  Vir- 
ginal music  occurs  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  John  Bull 
in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors  (i  740), 
in  which  is  printed  a  list  of  Builds  compositions 
contained  in  it.  Ward  states  that  his  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  com- 
municated the  contents  of  the  volume  to  him, 
describing  it  as  '  a  large  folio  neatly  written, 
bound  in  red  Turkey  leaUier,  and  guilt.'  In 
this  no  mention  is  made  of  the  book  having  be- 
longed to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1762  it  was 
bought  for  10  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Pe- 
pusch's  collection  by  B.  Bremner,  who  gave  it  to 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  whose  possession  it  was  in 
1783.  It  is  next  noticed  in  Hawkins's  History 
(1776),  where  it  is  first  stated  to  have  been  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  possession.  Hawkins  also 
teUs  the  story  (repeated  by  Bumey)  of  Pepusch*s 
wife,  Margherita  de  I'Epine,  having  attempted 
to  play  the  music  it  contained,  but  although  an 
excellent  harpsichord  player,  never  having  been 
able  to  master  the  first  piece.  Bull's  Variations 
on  '  Walsingham.*  Bumey  (1789)  adds  the 
well-known  account  of  Elizabeth's  playing  to  Sir 
James  Melvil,  with  the  remark  that  if  she  could 
execute  any  of  the  pieces  in  the  Virginal  Book, 
she  must  have  been  a  very  great  player,  as  some 
are  so  difi&cult  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  master  in  Europe  who  would  play  them  with- 
out a  month's  practice.  Burney's  acquaintance 
with  the  MS.  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  he 
describes  Peter  Philipps's  Fantasia  on  p.  158  as 
a  regular  fugue  for  the  organ.  Burney's  remarks 
have  been  repeated  by  several  writers,  amongst 
others  by  Steevens,  in  his  notes  to  'Winter's 
Tale'  (1803),  ^u^  ^i^  ^®  exception  of  Mr. 
Chappell's  conjecture  nothing  further  has  been 
discovered  with  r^^ard  to  the  origin  or  history 
of  the  book.  A  MS.  index  of  its  contents  was 
in  the  possession  of  Bartleman,  and  from  this  a 
copy  was  made  in  1816  by  Henry  Smith,  and 
inserted  at  the  end  of  the  original  volume.  In 
Warren's  edition  of  Boyoe's  '  Cathedral  Music ' 
(1849),  a  list  of  its  contents  was  printed  in  the 
notes  to  the  Life  of  Byrd,  but  this  is  in  many 
respects  inaccurate.  In  framing  the  following 
list  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a 
few  references  to  similar  collections  in  which 
other  copies  of  the  compositions  indexed  may  be 
found.  The  compositions  mostly  consist  of  airs 
and  variations,  the  different  sections  of  which 
are  numbered  consecutively.  Thus  the  first 
piece  in  the  book  consists  of  39  variations  on 
the  air  '  Walsingham,'  but  as  in  the  MS.  the  air 
itself  is  numbered  *  i,'  the  number  of  sections  is 
stated  in  the  index  to  be  thirty.  The  references 
to  Mr.  Chappell's  work  are  to  the  edition  already 
mentioned.  The  spelling  of  the  MS.  is  generally 
retained,  but  in  a  few  instanfiet  abbreviations 
have  been  omitted. 
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VantulA. 


VwlAtIo ...... 

OklliATdA 

▼arlatloB 

FftatMla 

'  Goe  from  my  Window ' 
'Jhoo  oomo  kism  mo 

DOW. 

GftlUordo  to  my  L.  Lam- 

ley*iF»iieu,  Pac.TS. 

Haiiolo 


Almaa    .   •   •  •   . 
BoUa.   .   .   .   .   . 

PuiMm  •  •  ■   •  . 

Oftllarda 

Barafuttus  Dnamo . 


Alman 

CMlardo 

Praoluillam    .... 
Pneludlum.  El.Klder- 

mltter. 
Pradnliam    .   .  .   . 
Praaludlum    .    .   .   . 
Tin  Irlah  fio-hoano    . 

PMana 

Vuiatto 

OallordA 

VarUtIo 

Ibe  QiudnnPuian  . 
Yarlaikm  of  Uio  Qia4- 

imnPMtan. 
Qallard  to  y<  Qudroo 

FMum. 

pMMna.   Do 

Oollord  to  the 
81.  ThomM  Wake 
InHomlno  .   .  . 


nw  Woods  to  WndoM 
Finaiia  of  Ky  L.  Lum- 

Hy. 

'  Goo  from  my  Window' 
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Dr.  John  BalL> 
John  Monday. 
..  * 
Ford*  Bkhafdioii.s 


William  Byrd. 
Thonoi  Mortaf  J 
W.  Byfd.4 

DoetorBoILt 

T.MortiyJ 
DoelorBulU 

Jhoallmidiy. 

lf.8. 

Dr.  Bull.M 

U 


Fcrdlnando  Btohafdioa 


Dr.BulLU 


Bob.  Jbonoon.   fletilv 
Glim  Farnabio. 

DoototBoILn 

Jhon  llimdiy.i8 


1  (happen,  p.  191.  Ward  <Llvw  of  the  Grnhtn  Frohnon)  taya. 

This  Uino  was  lint  eompoied  by  William  Byrde  with  tweoiy-two 

varlatlOBS ;  and  aftorwanli  thirty  othen  wore  added  to  it  by  Dr.  Ball.* 

Another  oopy  Is  in  Beqjamin  Oooyn's  Vlrfinal  Book,  p^  188.   0et  also 

y^DHtom  Ylitlaal  Book.  p.  74. 

)  Oontalns  80  bars  of  masio  desorlpttra  of  a  itonn.  The  diflbraot 
■'■Mions  are  headod,  FUre  Wether.  LIghtnlat.  Thunder.  Oatane 
Wethor.  Llthtnlnff.  Thunder,  Falro  Wether.  Llghtnlnff.  Thunder. 
t  aire  Wether,  filghtnlic  Thunder,  A  Claare  Dtg.  (8ea  PMOuaaMMi 
1fotia,7oLULp.8&] 

>  A  oopy  of  this  te  In  Add.  MBS.  80148B.  fi»L78i. 
4  Add.  MSB.  8Di4BBb  fol.  78  k 

»  Ohappell.  pp.  140.  lA  A  settlnf  by  Wm.  Bjrd  to  In  B.  Oo^ynls 
Vinlnal  Book.  p.  190.  Bee  alto  No.  48.  Another  set  tint  (by  Franels 
niklnttoB.  Mus.  Bao.)  to  in  lute  tablatui*  In  Add.  M88.  tUtt, 
ul.98. 

<  ObappeH.  pp.  199, 147.  Sl^  800.  T71. 

Tllontloned  in  Ward's  Ltot.    A  oopy  to  In  B.  Ooqm's  Tlntaal 
Book.  p.  190. 
•  OhappeU.  p.  140.  •  In  Ward's  LtaL  «  Ibid. 

>  >  Ohappell.  pp.  9*0.  T7S.   Vidt  i^fra,  p.  B4L 
««'r4d«<i|^^p.410.  U4.«.<odioae.*   OhappeU.  p.  70. 

H  Ohappen.  p.  104.  A  diflbrent  sottli«  by  Dr.  Bull  to  In  Oo«yirt 
YiiVlnal  Book.  p.  04.  Bee  also  Add.  MBS.  ».*»,  p.  34 :  ao.48^  fol.  17  b ; 
ni;M;  fbU  20 :  and  Foster's  Ylrgtnal  Book,  pp.  08  aiid  202 :  also  ^^flrm 
p.'4li.  Thto  and  the  nest  seven  pleoes  are  in  Ward's  Ltot. 

»  In  Ward's  Ltot  thto  to  ealled '  Faatasto  apon  a  Plain  Bong.' 

to  Only  one  bar  of  thpBftbseetkm  has  been  written  In.  the  nst  of  the 
pass  Is  left  blank.  Ohappell.  p.  68.  A  oopy  of  thto  to  In  Add.  MBiL 
8L408L  Whloh  (Ires  the  naoM  of  Orlando  Gibbons  as  the  composer. 
tee  also  Fotstei's  Virginal  Book.  p.  118:  Lady  Merell's  Viislnal 
Bodk,  «Bl.  100;  and  Add.  MBB.  80.488^161. 87  :atooH|fra.  No  68. 

»  •VldetheOalllardtothtoFaaeo.paff.97'(notelnthelIB.).  bt 
Oearn's  Vlribial  Book.  p.  Ifi.  thto  FaTan  end  Ito  Galliard  have 
OMyn's  lAltlab  to  them.  It  to  mentioned  In  Ward's  Ltot. 

«  *T1dop.91.'  Thlsbtliesaaieoomposltlonasthaionp.9Lattrl- 
bniad  to  Mortoy.  but  the  oopy  on  p.  91  wants  tha  final  soetlon. 
jknother  srtttaag  (by  Byid)  to  te  TNstai^  Book,  p.  9L  nnd  in 
Cuaru's  Book,  p.  107. 
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88 

Prasladlnm  .... 
Gloria  TlblTrlnltas.  . 
Bsluaior  If undl  .    .    . 

Oalllarda 

Yarlatto 

Gallarda  to  the  Fanen. 

Psc.  flS.  Dor. 
Fraeludlum     .... 

In  Nomine 

Yt.  ro.  ml.  te.  sol.  la   . 

Fantasia. 

The  KdnafS)  Hunt  .  . 
Bpocnioletta   .... 

ForBVln 

Passameno  Panana  . 
Gallardas  Passamezxo. 
The  Carman's  Whlstto 
Thp Hunt's  Dp  .  .  . 
Tree.  Ground  .... 
MotiSleur'fe  Ahnan  .  . 

Vailatlo 

Alman 

BalllnvBi's  Bound    .    . 

Fortune 

OMIstrtomyne  .  .  . 
The  Woods  so  Wild.  . 
Walslngham  .... 

TheBeUs 

a)  Tlrri  dl  Luca  lU- 

renslo  1»  parte.    In- 

iauolsu   41   Ftotro 

Phlllppl. 
(C)  Freno.  9^  parte .    . 
(8)  OosI    Vorlro.     8» 

parte. 
(4)FeeedaT0lke  .   . 
(0)  Pauaaa  Fatifet .   . 

(6)  GaUard 

(7)  Passaaoeiso    Fau- 
ana.  [mono. 

(8)  Gallaida  Paua^ 
(O)CbltorafBdealoielo 

dl  Alessandro  Blrltito 

(10)  Bon    Jour    mon 
Guenr  dl  Orlando. 

(11)  Pauana  Dolorosa. 
Treg. 

09)  Gallarda  DoloroM 
(13)  Amarilll  dl  Julio 

Bomano. 
04)  ManotteLaboros. 

(15)  Fantaato  .... 

(16)  Pauana    .... 

(17)  Le  Bosslgnol    .   . 
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Doetor  Itu  l.i 
M        ..    » 


nomas  OldBeld.* 
William  Bill  hman:8 
Doetor  Bun.* 
W.  Byrd. 
Gllfls  FarnaMa.1 
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W.  Byid.* 
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..  iaoo.n 

M        M 
Peeter  PbUpa. 
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^  tan. 
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..  1688. 
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..  1808. 

M  iflo*. 

.*.'  16B0t 

M  1866. 


1  Ward  odto  thto  '  Praeludhun  to  Gloria  Tlbl  Trlnltss.' 

I  Thto  and  the  followtnt  three  pl«ioes  are  in  Ward's  List. 

•  There  are  two  slmtlsrly  named  oomposltlons  by  Bull  in  Add. 
98,888.  fol.  10,  and  31.400  respectively,  but  all  three  are  dlflsrent. 

4  Thto  oomposer  to  totally  unknown, 
i  Written  on  the  same  ptolnsong  as  'In  Komlnea'  byl 
In  Add.  BBS.  81.408.  and  80.486.  •  In  Ward's  Ltot. 

V  Ohappell,  p.  60.  Bee  also  Cosyn's  Book.  p.  75. 

•  A  curious  little  pleoe  of  eight  b%n  for  tiro  Yirglnals. 

•  Bee  vol.  11.  p.  6620.  ThU  Pavan  and  the  following  Galliard  alaa 
oecur  In  Lady  Novell's  Book.  foL  02,  and  Will  Forstor's  Book,  p.  SI7. 
Bee  alao  p.  149.  No.  76. 

M  Thto  cefebraied  piece  has  been  often  printed,  noples  of  It  are 
hi  Lady  Neveil's  Book,  fol.  1«».  and  in  Add.  MSB.  81.408  and  8A466. 
and  Forstor's  Bode  p.  180.   Chappell,  pp.  137—140. 438. 

u  OhappeU,  pp.  68.  60-08.  196:  a  oopy  to  In  Lady  NeveU's Book, 
fol.  48. 

II  Atopy  of  thto  to  tai  Lady  NeveU's  Book.  foU  1B8».  whora  to  to 
ealled  'Hughe  Astons  grownda.' 

»  A  oopy  of  this  to  in  Forstor's  Book.  p.  9M.  A  dlflferant  setting  to 
In  Lady  Novell's  Book.  fol.  1736.  of  whUdi  a  oopy  to  also  tot  Fbrsier^ 
Virginal  Book,  p  886. 

M  Chappell.  p.  69,  vrhere  the  melody  to  printed  In  Bndli  arrangi^ 
ment.    A  copy  to  In  Lady  Neveirs  Book,  fol.  1666. 

u  Chappell.  p.  108.  >•  Ibid.  p.  906. 

IT  A  dUhrent  setting  finom  that  oontained  In  p.  74.  v.  saprs.  Ooptas 
In  Lady  Novell's  Book.  fol.  109  and  Add.  ma.  81.408.  Bee  also  Wm 
Forster's  Virginal  Book.  p.  118. 

It  Bee  No.  1.  Other  copies  of  thto  ietttog  ara  In  Lady  HevaU's  Book, 
foL  81.  and  Will  Forster's  Book.  p.  74. 

»  Bee  VOL  U.P  682  a. 

to  In  the  margin  is  tha  following  nola  (part  of  whleh  has  bean  oqt 
bj  the  Under)!  *  Ilia  flrst  one  Phfllpa  made.' 
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(18)  OaBlanto .   .   .  . 

(19)  Ikaiasift  .   •  ,  . 
(1)  Fuitul*    .  •   »   . 

AliDAn 

PanuiaBiv  .  .  .   . 

Galtarda 

Pmmul    Ph.Tr.    .   . 

Gtllard* 

TooeatA  

PiAlttdlum  Tooert*  1 . 


Uoma. 


Pmhuw  1    .   .   .   .   . 

OftllardaS 

Pranludlam  to  f*  Fan- 

«la.p«C-94. 
y t.  rs.  ml,  fk.  Ml.  la   . 

yt.  mL  re 

IkntMla 

All  In  aOardangiMB  . 
Heavan  and  Earth  .  . 
Prelodliua  ..... 

yesi 

Vantasla 

Toellz  NamqiMk  !■■>  . 
IVmIIjc  Namque.  8">    . 

Oaphna.  6 

PawiM  WhUtle.  6  .  . 
Onodllng's  Dflllght.  7 . 
Praalodlum  .  .  .  . 
Pvaalndiam  Dor.    .    . 

Praludlum 

yt.  rs.  ml.  Ci.  Ml.  la. 

k4T0Ci.  9     .    .    .    . 

In  Nomina 

Pndndlom  .... 
Fauana  Laduymaa 

gallarda 
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Paoanai  1  .   .  .  . 

Fantasia 

Ohrltta  Bademptor 
Tha  Hajdenl  Song . 
Potl  rp   ttiy  daoaf 

Jemy.  8  .   .    .   . 
Bonj  Sweat  BoMn.  9 
Fkataila.  W   .   .   . 
AGronnda.  9.    .    . 


BaraftMtns  Dieaaa.  8. 
The  Huntinf  Galllard.  4 
QaadranPaocn  .   .    . 
Oallard  to  the  Qoadran 
Faaan 


8 
8 
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Oloaannl  Pfdii.' 
Jahan  Pletataon  Sweh 

Unek. 
Thomaa  Warrook. 

■•  •■ 

Wm.  BijTd* 


Fire. 

Dr.  Bun. 

Dr.  Ban.« 

TboaiaftTania.lfl6S.> 
..     ia64.« 
OlkaFanatafJ 


Dr.BnU.* 

Jehan  PatriMn  twal- 
Hnek.   U19L 
Dr.BoU. 


8 
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John  Dowland. 

tborth  by  Wra.  B7rd.11 
Jamaa  Harding.    Belt 

•()orthbyWm.BynLU 
Thomas  Tomktni. 
Thomas  Morlof . 
Dr.  BiiU.u 
Wm.Brrd.M 

Giles  Farnahr* 


Thoi 


iTomklns. 


B|vd.n 


1  Put  of  p.  17&  and  pp.  177,  178.  179.  and  180  in  blank. 
Bmnt<nUk>n  of  the  pleeei  leaves  08  here. 

» This plaoe conslsU of aareateaa quke short seethwa.  Atthafcat 
of  p.  mis  written '  Perge.' 

s  Chappdl.  p>  110.   Oceors  In  Udy  NereH's  Book.  fcl.  14S». 

•  In  Ward's  LUt. 

c  In  Add.  MBS.  90.4881  a  wlleoUon  of  yiiglaal  Mnste  headed 
'■■tnota  from  lAdj  Nerll's  Muslo  Book.'  bot  Mntalning  much 
beiidM.  Is  a '  rellx  Namqoe '  by  Tailis,  asalnit  whieh  (In  a  later  band) 
la  written  'IflOaL  In  the  ytndnal  Book.'  but  thia  ia  a  dtthnnt  eooi- 
pofltkin  fkom  atther  this  or  the  following. 

•  A  copy  of  this,  entitled '  Felix  Nnmquam,'  Is  In  Ftorstei^s  yirglnal 
Book  <p.  94)  with  no  Mmposer's  naoM  to  It.  Another  '  Felix  Nam* 
t!Be*  la  In  B«i\)aaiiln  Gosyn's  Book  (p.  ISO);  thb  la  diflbrent  from  any  of 
the  aboTs:  bringing  up  the  number  of  Talllst  setUngi  to  four.  (Bm 

VM.  IT.  p.  64. ) 

t  N0.4  Of  OOea  Famabrt  'Clananneis  to  Fourt  yoyoss'  (1808)  It 
*  Di^hae  on  the  Balnebow.' 

•  Ghappell.  pp.  406, 714. 794.         •  In  Ward's  List.         M  IhM. 

u  Add.  MSB.  SI49S  (foL  89)  haa  'Dowland's  Laohrymae*  bi  lute 
lahlatara.  Hie  tone  is  to  be  round  in  nearly  every  BUmbethan 
eolleetlon.  and  Is  fcequently  alluded  to  by  writers.  It  oecnrs  at 
foi.  71  a  of  Add.  Mas.  .<I0.48B^  and  a  setting  by  Ooayn  is  In  his  yiiglnal 
Book,  p^  8.  Bee  Ghappell,  pw  9^  and  1^^ 

o  Oeaoffa  m  'Hardtnga  (Mltard.*  without  Byrd's  name.  Fonlei^ 
Book.p.sroi  Two  fenelaahr  Jamaa  Haidlngaie  la  Add.  MBS.  8|L480^ 
C:«7andaa 

u  In  Ward'a  Llat. 

MOecvsatfoLUBaorLadyNerni^Book.  A  eopy  Is  In  A«d.  MBB. 
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LaVolta 
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Wolscy's  Wilde  ,  . 
CaBlno  Gasturame  . 
Layolta.   T.Morley 

Bewhutd 

Whyaskeyoan  .  . 
Thedhoat  .... 


Pauana 

Gallaida 

Paoana 

Gallarte 

Panana 

The  Queeoes  Alman   . 
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Galllarda 

Mtoererep  8  Parts .  .  . 
Miserere,  4  Paru.   .   . 
PaklogtoniB  Powndeu* 
ThelrliheDnmpeU    . 
WatklnsAlaU.   .   .   . 

A  Glg(     ...... 

PIp-rsPanen  .   .   .  . 

Pipers  Galllard  .  .  . 
yarlatio  Blusdem  .  . 
Praeludlum.  D.  .   .   . 

Gallarda 

Gallarte 

Allamanda 

Oansbee 
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Dr.BoDJ 

M 

M  » 

Petvona. 
Ollce  Famaby.4 
Dr.  BuD.* 

OllaaFBmaby.t 
Jehan  PletetMn  BwaW 

ling. 
Bobeft  Johnson. 

R.  Johnson.     Bett  by 

Giles  Fternaby. 
Giles  ftaiaby. 
BiohardFlarobby  Mnne 

to  Giles  Famaby. 
WlUiamByrd.T 

Thomaa  Morloy. 
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8 
2 
8 
8 
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2 
2 
2 
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WflUam  Ryrd.* 
Wm.8yrd. 

..       ..       • 
W.BysdM 


8tflQ> 


W.  Byrd. 

ThonusMoHcr. 
Was.  Byrd. 


W.  Brrd-*' 
Martin  P( 
Dr.BttlLU 


>•  Ohappell.  p.  9B8L  In  Add.  MBS.  S&623  I8(fo!.  184)  'Bonnl  ndl 
BpWa  TIB  Dock  Jan  Bull,'  dated  Jan.  1&  1627. 
»  FM*  Mpre,  No.  »^  to  which  thb  b  a  dlB^iwt  «aCtla(. 
n  FMt  Mpra,  No.  8L  A  eopy  b  In  FMatcrt  Book,  p.  Sff. 
M  A  copy  b  In  Foister^  Book,  p^  aoiL 


>  Thb  and  the  following  four  pleoea  are  In  Ward's  Llat. 

•  Thb  eoeuis  In  Add.  MSB.  93.698  (fol.  49H  where  It  h  ectltled 
'Hat  Juweel  van  Doctor  Jan  Bull  quod  flselt  anno  1691.  Deoembei.' 
Waid.  who  printa  a  Ibt  of  the  contents  of  thb  Torsion  buerta  th« 
data '  12,' baCora  the  nams  of  the  month.  A  slightly  dUbreiit  Teralon 
occurs  at  p.  ISt  of  Ooayn's  yirglnal  Book. 

•  Ohappell.  pp^  310^  77C  «IbU.p.T9&. 

•  la  Ward's  Lbt. 

•  At  foL  176  of  Add.  Ma  29JZ8  b  a  dl»reBt  setting  qf  thl»  air 
entitled 'Bose  a  Mlb  van  Joan  (slA)  Bull  Doet.'  The  aeetlwis  of  thb 
pleae  era  termed '  variattona.' 

T  Ghappell.  p.  74. 

•  Oocura  under  the  name  'Lrualto'  at  p.  90  of  Fenlei'a  VlrHnal 
Book. 

•  Ohappell.  p.  88.   8m  Forsuf^  Book  (p.  70). 

w  Ohappell,  p.  798.  Thb  tune,  the  Irish  origin  of  which  b  denoted 
by  Its  name  ('CoUean  oge  asthora')  te  rafrrred  to  In  Shakespeare's 
Henry  y.    Anothercopy  batfol.966of  Add.  MBB.80.486. 

>i  Ohappell,  pp.  114  and  770.  Occurs  under  the  name '  Lord  WOlo- 
bba  welcome  hom« '  at  fol.  46  6  of  Lady  Nevlll's  '  yirgfnal  Book '  and 
at  p.  88  of  Forstei^  Book.  Asahiat  the  ban  line  b  written  hi  the 
margin  *  800  to  S.  T.  by  Tom.* 

n  Fid0<i0w.p.4Ol. 

B  In  the  margin  b  written 'the  flnt  t<hat)  eoer  hMm0i46>'  The 
latteia  in  bracketa  have  been  cut  by  the  binder. 

u  Ohappell.  pp.  123  and  771.  Another  copy  b  at  p.  48  of  Oomb'* 
yirginal  Book,  wbsn  It  b  signed  with  hb  Inmals. 

MOhappeU,  p.798» 

wibld.p.l8L   Oceors  at  p^  480  of  Fontei'B  Book. 

n  Against  the  Urst  line  in  the  nurgin  b  written  *F.  Tr.' 

is  Thb  and  the  feut  foUewlng  pleeas  ace  in  Ward'a  Uat. 
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p«v*. 

Nmm- 

306 

185 

aoT 

188 

ivt 

187 

307 

188 

aod 

KB 

908 

IW 

aos 

in 

909 

Itt 

SM 

188 

310 

IM 

ao 

185 

510 

196 

sio 

187 

su 

196 

311 

188 

su 

SOO 

3U 

901 

SIS 

SOB 

SIS 

SOS 

SIS 

904 

SI4 

S06 

SU 

S06 

314 

S07 

316 

906 

SU 

SOO 

317 

810 

821 

811 

B« 

SIS 

at 

m 

SB 

SM 

328 

SU 

3» 

S16 

KB 

S17 

S2» 

S18 

as 

Sl» 

330 

S90 

380 

SSI 

aao 

SS] 

331 

2SS 

sai 

S94 

S3S 

990 

SM 

990 

SSS 

997 

sas 

929 

SM 

980 

sa 

981 

MS 

9SI 

su 

9S8 

SI6 

984 

817 

990 

S«0 

S98 

8U 

S87 

3BB 

988 

3H6 

S98 

886 

SIO 

ssr 

S41 

968 

SIS 

8M 

SIS 

398 

S44 

3B» 

S46 

asB 

SM 

388 

917 

384 

948 

366 

SIO 

S86 

9B0 

ssr 

S51 

988 

889 

SR) 

SBB 

DmaripUf. 


sn> 
sn 

973 
SM 


804 


987 


AGlns.  Dr-BttUsKy- 

•alfSb 
8r  Jhon  Qnym  Oallvd 
PrMludiam     .... 

A  Toy 

GUftFarnabT's  DnuM 
His  Batt.   OAlianl  .   . 
HlB  Humoar    .... 
Wajnm  noald  I  wedd   . 

A  lUike 

A  Muka 

An  Almala  .   .  .    .   • 
Oornnto.   .  .   •  •  . 


Comoto.   .   . 
Coiraato.   .   . 
Cornnto ... 
DauDoe   .    .    .   . 
Woratw  Br«ulct , 
Fantula.   .    .    . 
A  Masks.    .    . 
Praeludlum    . 


Martin  sayd  to  his  Man* 

Almand 

Panana  Chromatlca 
Vt.  re.  DiL  fa.  sol.  la 
Glpaeli  itound  .  . 
Vanusla.  4    •  .   • 


Comnto 

Pauana.  Clement  Cot- 

t5.  8 

Pauana.  4 

Corraato 

Alman.   ...... 

Corraato 

Conaato 

Comnto.    .  .   .   .   . 

Corranto.   .  .   .  •   . 

Alman 

Corranto 

Fantasia.  SO  ...  . 
Loth  to  depart.  SI .  . 
'99.  Fantasia*  .  .  . 
Fantasia.  S3  ...  . 
91   ...   . 

f«  Xr       ■       a       •       ■ 

WaliarBarto'sPanan.98 
t.  ..         27 

Fkataala.  98    ...   . 
99    ...    . 
L.  Zonehes  Masks.  80 . 
AOruundf.  81    .    .    . 

Corranto 

TpT(alU)All.a8.  .  . 
Thomson's  Medley  .  . 
Nowel's  Gallard  .    .   . 

Tower  Hill 

Praeludlum.  83  .  .  . 
The  King's  Murlsco .  . 
ADuo 


A  Galllard  Ground  . 
The  Leauas  bee  greane.  9 

Pauana    

Galiarda. 

Pauana    ...... 

Galiarda 

Pauana   .    

Pauana  Fant(Mt  lea)   . 

Galiarda 

The  Sarla  of  Oxford's 

Mareha 

Galiarda 

Fantasia.   .  •  •  •  . 


5m- 


9 

S 
8 

4 
S 
6 


S 

s 
s 

s 

s 
s 

8 


s 

3 

93 

7 


S 
8 

8 
S 
S 
S 

s 

8 
3 

8 
S 


14 

8 
18 

7 
S 
S 


s 

8 
IS 
8 
8 
S 
S 
8 
S 
8 
S 


Dr.BDlLi 

W.B. 
Dr.BolU 

GUeaFarnaby. 


Richard  Farnaby. 
Giles  Famabya. 


Thomas  Tomklas. 
Giles  Famabye.1 

Dr!  BuU.« 


vnuam  TlsdalL 

..      • 
l>r.BuU.T 
Wm.  Byrd.t 
Jhon  PlaterwB  Pwael- 

lag.  Orgaalsta  a  Am- 

stelredS. 
■  William  Byrd  sett.' 
Wm.  Tisdall. 


Hooper. 


Hooper. 
Giles  Farnaby. 


W.  Byrd. 

Giles  Farnaby .» 

Edward  Johnson. 

Giles  Farnaby. 


Rlefaard  Farnaby. 
William  Inglot. 

•  I  M 

"W.  Byrd. 


,.     ..    n 

Jehan  Oystermiyra. 
W.ByTd.u 


•ra  ioma  words  whldi 


ilbld. 
Mr.  ChappeU 


I  In  Ward's  List. 

>  In  the  margla 
'B.Byad  Silas.' 

«  In  Ward's  List.  '  Chappell.  p.  76. 

<  In  the  margin  Is  written  '  Mrs.  Katherfn  Treglan's  Pauen.' 

T  Ward  ealls  this  '  Fantasia  with  93  Variations  upon  Ul.  re.  ml.  Ih. 
sou  la.'  •  Chappell.  pp.  171. 771 

•Ibid.  pp.  ITS.  70^  779.  u  Ibid.  pp.  198. 778 

>i  Bumay  says  this  Is  tha  same  as  'The  Mareha  before  tba  Batall* 
at  foL  13  b  of  Lady  NaTell's  Book. 

n  In  tha  marBin  Is  written '  Vied  P.  PhnippI  serp.  la  madealma  fbga. 
pag.  1S8.'  The  sobl«ct  Is  tha  same  as  that  of  I*hiUp!i'  FaniaAia  rKo.  84). 
Against  tha  th'jd  line  Is  wrtttaa  *. .  . .  (Olcclbla)  Is  tugs  e  t^igg  ra.' 


Pmgt. 

Ktm- 

tn 

856 

ftn 

9B0 

tn 

900 

878 

961 

878 

988 

878 

S6S 

881 

964 

881 

seo 

889 

806 

89 

967 

888 

908 

884 

S80 

886 

870 

Sd8 

271 

an 

S7S 

801 

973 

3» 

S74 

804 

975 

305 

276 

806 

sn 

887 

278 

903 

270 

401 

2B0 

403 

V\ 

405 

sn 

406 

288 

400 

984 

408 

888 

400 

SB6 

410 

Sg7 

411 

888 

418 

9W 

413 

980 

416 

981 

Dtteriptiam. 


The  DnchesfM*  ofBrons- 

wick's  Tuya. 

A  Toys 

Corranto 

Corranto  Lady  Rlohe  . 

Corranto 

AGIsga 

AToye 

ThePrtmeroaa  .  .  . 
The  Fall  of  the  Leafe  . 
Famaby'i  Conedt  .   . 

Allamanda 

Pauana.  Canon.  S  parts 

In  one. 
Pesoodd  Time .    .    .   . 
Pauana  Delight  .    •   . 

Galiarda 

Misarere,  8  parts .  .  . 
Tall  mea.  Daphne    .   . 

Mai  81ms 

Mundsy's  Gloy  .  .  . 
Rosscter's  Gallard  .  . 
The  Flatt  Pauan     .    . 

Panana   

Whyaskeyou.  .  .  . 
Farmer  Psuen  .  .  . 
Dalling  Alman  .  .  . 
The  Old  Spagnoletta  . 
Lachrlmae  Pauan  .   . 

Meridian  Alman .    .    . 

Pauana    

Muscadln 

Lady  Montegle's  Pauen 

Galiarda.  6 

Fantasia 

Hanskln 


Seo- 
lioas. 


11 


Oenpssfr. 


Dr.BnlU 


GQas  Famalv. 


Martin; 

Martin  Paereson. 

Giles  Famabya. 

Wm.  Byrd. 


8ai« 


Kdward  Johnson. 

by  WQl  Byrd. 
Edward  Johnson. 

by  Wm.  Byrd. 
Dr.  BnlM 
Giles  Farnaby.' 

..       • 
Mundsy. 

Sett  by  Giles  Fkmaby^ 
Giles  Farnaby. 


Giles  Farnaby. 

J.D.  SettbyGtlssFkr- 

naby. 
Sett  by  Giles  Farnaby.' 
Orlando  tilbbons. 
Giles  Famaby.» 
Wm.  Byrd. 
Wm  TlMlall. 
Giles  Farnaby. 
Richard  Farnaby.  n 


The  music  ends  on  p.  418.  At  the  end  of  tht* 
volume  is  nn  index  of  the  contenta  siirned  '  Henry 
Smith  Richmond,  scripsit,  from  a  MS.  Index  in 
the  Possession  of  Mr.  Bartlenutn.  24  March, 
1 8 16.'  In  this  pieces,  copies  of  which  occur  in 
Lady  NeveH's  book,  are  marked  with  an  asteiiflk. 

2.  My  Lndye  NeveUa  Booke.  This  valuable 
collection  of  Byrd*8  Virtual  music  belongs  to 
the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny,  in  wboee  family 
it  has  remained  since  it  was  written.  It  is  an 
oblong  folio  volume,  beautifully  bound  in  mo- 
rocco enriched  with  gold,  green,  and  red,  and 
lined  with  blue  watered  silk.  On  the  title-page 
is  nn  illuminated  coat  of  arms  and  the  monogram 
'  H.  N.*  The  music  is  written  on  a  64ine  stave 
in  square-headed  notes,  and  was  copied  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  a  fine  volume  of  whose 
transcribing  is  preserved  in  the  Queen*s  Library 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Hawkins,  who  alludes 
to  this  MS.  in  vol.  iii.  (p.  288)  and  vol.  iv.  (p.  386) 
of  his  History  of  Music,  states  that  the  book  was 
given  by  Byrd  to  his  scholar,  Lady  Kevill,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  tJiis  assertion. 
The  MS.  was  examined  by  Mr.  Chappell  when 

1  In  Ward's  List.    A  copy  Is  In  Cosyn's  Book,  pu  198. 
1  Chappell,  p.  196.   Same  air  as  Mo.  60  (p.  108).   Sea  lady  MafcD's 
Book.  fol.  46. 
s  la  Ward's  List.        «  ChappeU.  p.  186.        •  Ibid.  pp.  177.  TB8. 

•  Bosslter  published  a  Toluma  of '  Consort  Lessons '  In  1600. 

T  In  the  margin  Is  written '  Vedl  Mor.  987.'  This  refers  to  a  cur  Ions 
piece  of  plagiarism,  section  S  of  Morlny's  PaTan,  on  p.  8BT,  being 
nearly  Identical  with  seeUon  8  of  Farnaby**  on  p.  400. 

•  At  p.  00  of  Cosyn's  Book  Is  a  setting  uf  this  air  signed  '  B.  0..*  and 
at  foL  95  ft  of  Add.  M88. 80.485  Is  another  by  Bull.  Fids  npn.  p.  978. 

•  Vide  m^a.  p.  232. 

M  The  air  of  this  Is  tha  same  as  that  of  No.  19. 
»Obappall  P.8S. 
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writing  his  work  on  English  Masio,  in  which 
volume  it  is  frequently  referred  to.  The  follow- 
ing 18  a  list  of  its  contents : — 


btr. 

Namt. 

FoUo. 
1 

Gampoter. 

1 

Kjr  Ladje  Nerert  grownde    . 

Mr.W.BMfc 

s 

Qui  pMse :  for  my  Ladye  Nev«l 

8 

m         m 

9 

The  tUrclM  bsfon  the  bat- 
telLi 

ISk 

« 

The  Souldlcn  Sonmons:  the 
MArehe  of  Footemen. 

IS 

The  Marche  of  Honmen    .   . 

a 

Son  foloweth  the  Trumpetts : 

SI 

the  Trumpettii 

The  Irishe  Maiche    .  .  .   . 

32ft 

The  Bagpipe  ....... 

81 

And  the  Drone 

a 

The  Flute  and  the  Droome   . 

a 

The  Xarche  to  the  Fig hte .  . 

a 

The  Beiraat.   Now  foloweth 

' 

a  Galltorde  for  the  Yletorle. 

6 

TheOaillarde 

88 

Mr.  W.  BIrde. 

6 

The  Barelje  Bnaka   .  .   .  . 

Si 

Mr.  W.  Btrde  Gentle- 
nuwofHerMalostte^ 
Cbappel. 

7 

AOalllaidiGTSB* 

IS 

Mr.  W.  Btrde  orsaaiste 
of  Her  Matastl^B 
Chappell. 

8 

The  HmrtM  Upp   •  .  •  .  . 

46 

Mr.W.Blrde.  Lwia  alt 
Deo.i 

• 

Ut  re  nl  fik  iol  la 

48ft 

} 

10 

The  FInt  Paulan 

Hft 

1  Finis  Mr.  W.Birda. 

U 

The  GallUrd  foloweth  .   .   . 

61ft 

Ma                •• 

u 

ThellPattian 

68 

n            —              n 

u 

TheOaillarde 

85 

n             M              (• 

u 

The  HI  Pauian 

87 

M            «              « 

lA 

The  Gallarde  to  the  aaoie  .    . 

89ft 

1.            I*               •• 

1« 

The  IIII  Faolan 

71A 

KM                  •■ 

17 

TheGalllardheerfolloweth  . 

TSb 

Mr.  W.  Birde.  Homo 
memorabilia. 

U 

TheVPatilao 

7» 

)  Mr.W.Blrde.  Laudes 
;    Deo. 

19 

TheGalllarde 

Tfft 

ID 

Goodd. 

EOft 

Mr.W.Blrde. 

a 

The  Galliarde  folowa .    .  .   . 

84 

Laos  sift  Deo.  Mr.  W. 
Birde. 

B 

a 

Mr.  W.  Birde  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chappell. 

a 

The  Slghte  Faolan    .... 

(• 

Mr.  W.  Birde  of  the 
Chappell.* 

SI 

The  panlnge  merares  Panlan 
ofMr.W.Blrdes. 

a 

Mr.  W.  Birde. 

B 

The  GalUarde  foloweth.   The 

S0ft 

Mr.  W.  Birde  of  tbe 

Galliarde. 

GhappelL 

SB 

A  Voluntarle  for  my  I«idye 
Herell. 

106ft 

Finis  Mr.  W.  BMe.« 

V 

Win  7oa  walke  the  woodi  w 

108 

Finis   Mr.    W.   BM». 

wjlde. 

Anno  1C80. 

a 

The  Maidens  MOge   .    .    .    . 

lis 

Mr.  W.  Blrde.S 

a 

A  Letaon  of  Voluntarle  .   .   . 

I19ft 

Finis.  Mr.  W.  Birde. 

ao 

The  Seconde  Gruwnde  .    .    . 

la 

Mr.  W.  Bird. 

SI 

Haue  with  70U  to  Walsing- 

1S5 

Ftaiia       Makter      W. 

hame. 

Birde.* 

s 

All  In  a  garden  grine.   .    .   . 

14a 

Mr.  W.  B1M.7 

s 

Lord  Wlltobles  weloome  hone 

148ft 

Finb  MaUter  WIDm. 
Birde.! 

s* 

The  Canaan's  Whistle  .  .   . 

u» 

Finis  Malster  WDIm. 
Blrde.> 

» 

liSft 

Mr.  W.  Blrde.14 

» 

Afonele 

161 

87 

SeUlngez'a  Bownde   .... 

166ft 

Flnla.  Mr.  W.  BMeJi 

1  A  copy  of  nnmbern  8,  4.  and  6  ia  In  the  Christ  Church  Library. 
Oxford.  This  enriooK  pleee  waa  known  aa  'Mr.  Byrdli  Battle.'  At 
foL  aft  oceor  the  worda:  '  TanUra  tantara,  the  battela  be  Joyned.' 
See  vol.  II.  p.  4a  a ;  vol.  111.  pp.  »  ft  and  644  a.    Hanfclna.  voL  !▼.  888. 

>  Qoeen  Bliiabeth's  Virginal  Book,  no.  B». 

■  Fontei^  Virginal  Book.  p.  817.    Qoeen  SUnhcth's  Book.  no.  B6L 

«  Queen  Kllxabeth's  Book.  no.  67. 

•  A  copy  of  thto  is  In  Add.  MSB.  81.40S. 

e  Queen  Ulnheth'a  Bock.  no.  «.  Forster'a  Book.  ^  74.  Add. 
M88. 80.488. 

T  On  foL  145ft  b  written:  'Here  Is  a  falte.  a  polnta  left  out  weh  ye 
shall  Snde  prickte,  aftrr  the  end  of  the  nexte  aonga.  upon  the  148 
leafe.'  Queen  Kllsaheth's  Book,  p^  104. 

s  Fonter'a  Book,  p^  a. 

•  Queen  Bltaaheth's  Book.  no.  88.  l^nttei^  Book  p.  130.  Add. 
yfl^l,  81.408,  and  80,48ft. 

»  Queen  Xlisaboth'a  Book  no.  88. 

n  Quaaa  KUabeth'a  Yirglnal  Book,  p.  ISOi 


a 
a 

40 
41 
4S 


Munser*a  Almalne     .   .    .   . 
The  Teonthe  Pauian :  Mr.  W. 
Feier. 

The  GAtllaxd 

A  Faneie    ....••.. 
AVoluntarla.   •••••. 


ITSft 
ISOft 

IKft 
186ft 
191 


Flnla.   Mr.W.Blrde.1 
Finis.     The  Galliarde 

followeth. 
Flnla  Mr.  W.  Birde. 

n  »•  I. 

Fima  Mr.  W.  Blrda. 
Gentleman  of  the 
Queenl  OhappelL 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  '  The  Table  for 
this  booke,*  after  which  is  the  following  oolo* 
phon :  '  Ffinished  and  ended  the  leventh  of 
September  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1591 
and  in  the  33  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  sofferaine 
ladie  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  Grod  queene  of 
Englaade,  etc.  By  me  Jo.  Baldwine  of  Windsore. 
Laudes  Deo.' 

3.  WiU.  FonUT*i  Virginal  JSook,  This  vo- 
lume, which  belongs  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
is  preserved  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  consists 
of  338  octavo  folios  ruled  in  6-line  staves.  The 
waters  marks  are  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  ooro- 
net»  bearing  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  escutcheon,  and 
a  pot  with  the  initials  'E.  O.  R.'  The  book  pro- 
bably belonged  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  has 
been  bound  in  modem  times  in  half  red  morocco 
and  paper  boards.  At  the  beginning  is  a  '  Table 
of  the  Lessons,*  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
rest  of  the  book,  and  signed  '  31  Januarie  1624. 
Will.  Forster.*  The  following  is  a  lint  of  the 
contents  of  the  volume  :-^ 


%■ 

,-. 

Peps. 

9 

Cempattr. 

1 

AGroundeorMr.Blrd*B    .   . 

Byr& 

8 

L  The  French  Coranto  .    .   . 

14 

a. 

S 

The  fleoond  French  Coranto . 

U 

•» 

4 

The  Srd  French  Coranto    .    . 

18 

•* 

5 

ALeTolto>. 

a 

m 

8 

Lo.  WUIobies  welleome  home 

a 

„ 

7 

Fellz  Nunquams 

a 

8 

A  Home  pipe. 

» 

Byvd. 

9 

Kapasse 

a 

H 

10 

Wilson's  WIlde4 

70 

11 

An  Almalne 

78 

18 

74 

Byrd. 

18 

Galliardo 

a 

TtaomaaMorley. 

14 

QuadroPaTlne 

a 

M                     •• 

U 

Almayne 

110 

16 

PtiTln 

114 

Byrd. 

17 

The  Wood  aoewylde*   •   •  . 

118 

18 

Parln 

127 
UD 

la 

Byid. 

19 

^      T 

a 

Parludam 

a 

AGalliard 

137 

a 

The  New  Medley 

143 

a 

8  Toe.     Praise    the    Lord. 
PaalmeloB. 

UO 

John  Ward. 

a 

The  Lord.  eieenteCh  rlghte- 
ouaneu.il  8  TOO. 

UB 

■           w 

a 

For  looke  howe  hlgbe.4  Stoo. 

IM 

n            m 

a 

TheDaleaofMan.iiSvoe. .  . 

186 

m          M 

a 

The  Lord,  k  S  too. 

186 

.     • 

a 

BaTaMerde.49Toe..   .   .   . 

180 

.           ..     • 

1  Forster's  Book.  p.  888.     A  dUfcrent  setting  bi  Queen  Blmbcth's 
Book.  p.  U4.  X  t «.  a  Lavolta. 

•  This  eompoaltlon  la  attributed  In  Queen  Siimbeth's  Book  to 
TialHii,  and  dated  1U4 :  the  name  should  be  '  Feilz  Namqne.' 

4  The  flnt  note  only  has  been  written  In.   In  the  Table  of  Leiaoaa. 
this  oompoaltlon  is  attributed  to  Byrd. 
A  In  the  '  Table '  called  *  Walsingbam*  only. 

•  A  mistake  is  made  la  the  peglnatkm  here.    Fagea  118  and  119  are 
the  same. 

T  In  the  Table  this  la  eaUed  'Groond.*   It  la  the  weU-knowa  'Oar- 
man'a  Whiatle.' 

•  •  The  ftth  and  but  of  the  lOS : 
t  'Thelof  thoSiraalma.' 
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39 
SI 
9S 

» 
M 

as 

88 

St 


40 
€1 
«• 
48 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 

49 
80 

a 

BB 
88 
04 
88 
« 
87 
88 
88 
80 
81 
6B 
88 
84 
85 
88 
07 
88 
80 
TD 

71 
79 
78 
74 
75 
78 
77 
78 


BrtMoM 

Tnrne  Tbje  Tm9  .   .    .   « 

IMiTwaiM 

Ths  Xardiaiit's  DrtMaa  .  . 
Bofcro 

The  Quadraat  Tvrtn  .  .  •  • 
Fim  Meuures  Fftrln  .  .  . 
Tula  Haatims  GalUaxd   .  . 

Mr.  Bird't  Otllard 

MoanMr't  AJmaa 

Fottnne 

AGrounde 

AOround 

Ptnons  Innomlney  (alo)   •   . 
Johnson's  dellghte.   .    .   .    . 
Tho  Galliird  to  the  Partn 
•Anvaaid. 

QoidnntParln 

ThoQAlUud 

FftTin 

TlM  GftUlard 

AGalltard 

Ooo  flron  mj  WIndoe    .  .   . 

Lodummio 

APaTftn 

Doalorltall'kOftlUiwd}.   .   . 

ilinm«r^Aln«n 

HardlnrsGaU(lard).  .  .   . 

AP»rlnd«m 

AGtouiido 

AFftTln 

OftUtard 

An  AlBiui 

A  p«rin  ......... 

Tho  GftlllMd 

BobUnHood 

If  my  Complaints,   or  Fj- 

per's  GalllanL 
Tbe  King's  Hunt 

Pnaludlam  ..•••«. 
WatklnsAlo 

ThosuMftnoatelowar    .  . 


18B 

184 
188 

no 

176 

ua 

186 
188 
188 

soft 
m 
sao 

940 
8M 


9» 
288 
879 
278 
9B4 


Cmmfottr, 


1 

8 


Bjnl. 
BntUtk 
Bull. 
Bfvd. 


486 


Sll 

* 

910 

•• 

8BS 

•• 

9A 

»• 

SSI 

^    t 

SW 

847 

Bun. 

888 

880 

886 

BjnL 

S88 

9» 

BfffC 

880 

m 

404 

419 

418 

420 

426 

480 

449 

447 

Bull. 

486 

408 

480 

468 

4.  Benjamin  Coeyn's  VirgiiKd  Book.  This 
fine  folio  yolome,  like  the  last-mentioned  ooUec- 
tion,  is  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  and  is  pre- 
served at  Backingham  Palace.  The  binding  is 
of  English  workmanship,  and  contemporary  with 
the  Mis.  It  consists  of  calf  with  gold  tooling. 
The  letters  *  B.  C*  are  stamped  both  on  the  front 
and  the  back,  and  part  of  the  tooling  has  been 
stamped  above  the  letters  *  M^  O.* — probably  the 
initials  of  an  earlier  owner.  The  book  has  been 
shut  by  brass  clasps,  but  these  are  now  broken 
off.  At  tiie  beginning  is  an  index,  divided  into 
'  A  Table  of  these  Leuons  foUowingo  made  and 
sett  forth  by  Ben  Cos/  '  A  Table  of  these  Les- 
sons followinge  made  by  Mr.  Doctor  Bull/  *  A 
Table  of  these  Lessons  following  made  by  Mr. 
Or.  Gibbons/  'These  lessons  following  are  made 
by  Tallis  and  Byrd,*  after  which  comes  a  list  of 
six  services  contained  in  the  same  volume,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  written  '  These  ftrey*  six  services 
for  the  Kings  Royall  Chappell.'  llhe  same  page 
also  contains  'A  Catch  of  9  parts  in  one/  *I^t 


l*9orre61Faalme.' 

a  'Jiaroihaat's  DroooM'  (Tkbta). 

>  A  Pavan. 

''LachnuBj' (Tibia). 


'The  tart  of  tiM  81  PhIou.* 

«'B]rrd'(TU»l«>. 
'TlM OaUlard  lo  U'  (TUito). 
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ns  goe  pray  for  John  Cook*s  sonl,*  and  '  A  Table 
of  all  these  lessons  generally  contained  in  this 
Booke  are  in  Nomber:  96.  By  me  Boniamin 
Cosyn  Right  owner  of  this  Booke.'  Hawkins 
(History,  vol.  iii.  p.  421)  says  that  Benjamin 
Goeyn  was  'a  famous  composer  of  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  probably  an  excellent  performer 
on  that  instrument,'  that  he  flourished  about  the 
year  1600,  and  that  *  there  are  many  of  his  les- 
sons extant  that  seem  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
those  of  Bull.'  The  last  statement  looks  as  if 
Hawkins  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Virginal 
Book,  for  many  of  the  lessons  in  it  against  which 
Oosyn*s  name  appears^  are  undoubtedly  the 
compositions  of  Bull  and  of  other  authors :  indeed 
it  is  probable  that  further  research  would  show 
that  Cosyn  had  very  little  to  do  with  any  of  the 
compositions  in  the  book.  His  name  is  found  in 
no  other  collection,  and  who  he  was  is  not  known. 
A  John  Cosyn  is  mentioned  by  Anthony  k  Wood 
(Bodleian  Library,  Wood,  19  D.  (4)  106)  as 
organist  of  Charterhouse. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  volume :  as  the  old  pagination  is  in  places 
irregular,  the  pages  have  been  numbered  fireshly. 
The  titles  in  the  index  are  sometimes  different 
from  those  in  the  body  of  the  book :  when  these 
variations  occur,  they  have  been  noted  in  the 
last  column  :— 


1 
9 

9 
4 

6 
8 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
U 
20 
91 
99 

SS 
91 

96 

96 

27 


APralnda  .  .   .  . 
AFaTin  .... 
The  Galllard  to  ttt 
Lacrlme  Parin    . 
The  Galliard  to  Itt 
APavln  .... 
The  Galliard  40  Itt 
A  Grounde  .   .   . 
A  Grounde  .   .   . 
Sermone  Blando . 
AGaUlard  .   .  . 


SO 
SI 
32 


84 

S6 
88 
87 


Palclnton'i  Powttdo. 
A  Galliard  .... 
Dum  Aurora  .  .  . 
Whle  aake  jrou  .  . 
The    Queened    Oom- 

mandc. 
niUdaj  noutes  ma 

MjSelf 

Miserere 

What  you  Win  •  . 
A  Galliard  .... 


I 


Com^our. 


1 
9 
6 

8 
19 
19 
19 
9S 
99 
88 
49 
4S 
48 
49 
64 
SO 
88 


I 


BenJ.  Cosfn 


The  Klnp  Hunt .    .   . 

Thomas  Lupoes  Gal- 
Uard. 

Hj  Lo.  Burrows  Gal- 
liard. 

Ut.  re.  ml,  ta,  sol,  la 


AGalllai« 


Mr.  Slionde's  Oalliant 
The  Galliard  to  Doct 

Bulla's     lantastiek 

Parln. 
Preludiem  .... 
The  Qoadreo  Favln. 
The  ualllaid  to  lU  . 
Pkvaa*  .  .  •  .  . 


A  Pattn  tn  A,  re . 
The  Galliard  to  itt 
Parana   .... 
Galliard  .... 


TitUinlmdtat. 


In  B.  La,  Ml. 
In  A,  Be. 


The  Lo.  Luml  jo's  PaTtai 

In  A,  Be. 
In  Gam.  Ut. 

tn  Ft,  %Jit. 
In  D,  sol,  ra. 

A  cross-handed GalUar  1 


„       ^        'WhTaskeyu*. 
OrL  Gibhons|ln  the  Index  attributed 
•    to  (Anyn. 


84 

66 

Bei^.Oosyn 

18.'nuida.' 

SB 

w 

" 

71 

n 

• 

78 

M 

'*M7  Lo.  Rich,  his  Qal- 
liard.' 

75 

78 

M 

M 

H 

a 

80 

M 

m 

88 

Orl.  Gibbons 

In  the  Index  attributed 

toOoqrn. 

88 

Boqj.  Oosrn 

't-t  Robert  Southwell  • 

Gall.' 

90 

91 

M 

n 

■ 

tt 

98 

'  A  Pralode  in  Oaosuc* 

04 

101 

M 

m 

108 

*nnis.  Doet. 

'The  nantaetleaU  Pa- 

Bulles  Flian- 

vin. 

tastleall  Fa- 

vine' 

no 

Doctor  Boll 

IIS 

m 

n 

114 

m 

m 

*APaiintnO,sol,re.* 

n4a 

m 

m 

'The  Galllant  torn.' 
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Brauwtek'iTtoy. 


40 
41 
4S 
4S 
44 
4A 
46 

«7 

48 

4» 
BO 
51 


M 


OB 
SB 

« 

a 

48 
68 

64 
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68 
67 


70 


71 
7S 
IS 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
60 

61 

82 
66 

64 

86 


67 


PsTanft 

Galliardo    .... 

TtntM 

Tb«Galllard  .   .   .   . 
Waka  Galllard.   .   . 
Doeter  BolWk  Jewol! 

DurettQ 

AGftllbuxi  .... 


A  Pntncto 
AGaUiard 


I'wruA 

The  Gall'ard  to  Hi  .   . 
All  want  to  Wallalac- 


Falte  Namque.   .   . 
Gea  from  1117  wlndoa 
L  teUlMda.   .   .   . 


5.  A  Ma^ka . 

4  Galliaid  , 

6.  ..       , 

6.  AFmi^  , 

7.  ATtoy.    . 

8.  Galllard  , 
t.  Alnialna 


lOi  Almalna 
11.  Allmaina 
m  FaatAs:* 
GaUiud  .  . 


Tb*Ooldfliieh. 
PftTan*  .  .  . 
Favan*  .   .  • 


Allnwlnay   .  •  •  . 

Galliaid 

FUtas's 

PtalludaiB  .... 

Fantasia 

biHomliM  .... 

Fantaaia 

AnAlliiiatna  .  .  . 
Allmalne  .... 
A  Fancy  fat  a  D»obi« 

Orgalna. 
Fantasia 


Galliard 


Parana 


laHoailiM  .  .  . 
Dr.  BnllasGraefe 
90  Galllard  .... 
61  Mr.  Bovaa't 

and  Kvaniag  Ferrioa. 
98  O  my  wane  Ateokm 
18  Mominf  and  Braning 
SanrteaiaD 
Xominc  and  Evenlnv 

Bcrvtea  In  D, 
Momiac  *nd  Kvaalng 
SerrleafaiD. 
M  ▼aalie  In  F.    . 
f7  Homing  and  Broalng 

Sorrlea  In  F. 
66|  Homing  Sarrlca  In  F. 


114ft 

115 
116 
118 
ISO 
123 
IM 
125 
126 

197 
128 


ia> 
135 
137 
166 

150 
157 
160 


162 

1C7 
168 
170 

m 

171 
IfO 
181 

181 
lf2 
18« 
186 

187 

18» 
190 


m 

IM 
196 
IW 
109 
■00 
SOI 
202 
208 
904 


208 

m 
no 

911 

sia 

S14 

sia 

08 

sao 
sa 


as 

986 

946 

980 

879 
174 

984 


Ocmfotmr. 


Doctor  Bull 


Thot.  Ikllb 
WIlLByrd 
OrL  Gibboni, 
'Bachetlor 
ofMuith.' 
Orl.  Gtbbooa 


Orl.  Gibbons 
B«p}.  Coayn 


Doetor  Bull 
Mr.  Tvaa  Bait 

forth  by  B. 

Coayn 

M  W 

Orl.  Gibbons 


Doetor  Bull 

M  W 


Bavin 

Tallla 

Strogon 

Byiv 

Baoj.  Oonynt 
Orl.  Gibbons 

Tho.  Waalks 


TUUin 


'Tb«  Dake  «l 

wick.' 
'Tbo  Trumpet  Pavln.' 
'The  Galllard  to  it.' 
'  The  Lo.Lttml  les  Pttrln.' 
'The  Galllard  to  It.' 
•Wake^UalUard.* 


The  Lo.  HimiHten'i  Gal- 
llard.' 

In  ff,  (a,  ut. 

The  (.alUard  to  Paraa 
ao.70. 

*  A  Fancy.* 

<  TheMalllncholyPaTbi.' 


TlMHant^np.' 


The  La. 
llaid.' 


Battatf'a  Gal- 


AUrltalad  to  Orlando 

Gibbons  In  the  Indai. 
'  The  Ffrencfa  Allmalne.' 
'  Another  AUmalno.' 
'A  Fancy.' 
'Bit  Blebard  Latener's 

GalHard.* 

'A  Favln  In  Gamut  flatt* 
Mr.  TTas  his  Allmalne.* 


'ThaOorantololtt.* 


'AFtacy.' 
'A  Prelude.' 
•A  Fancy.* 

'A  Fancy.' 


'A  MuMf  iB  Oanot 
flaiL' 

'AFancyIn0.fia,ut.' 

'Another  Fancy  In  0, 
fl^ut.' 

'A  Fancy  In  A,ra.* 

'The  Galliazd  to  no.  87. 

'The  U.  Ladal  Gal- 
liard.' 

'  Queena  Xllabeth*B  P»- 

TlB.' 


TlMlMMBf  ealllMd.* 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  graoiously  allowed 
the  writer  to   examine  and  describe   the  two 

>  Ooiya's  name  does  not  occur  In  tho  Indei:  no.  66  oonsbts  of 
a  TO  Deum,  Benodlctus,  Kyrf  e,  Oreed,  Msgnlfleat,  and  Noac  INmlttli, 
and  the  nhole  serrlco  is  attributod  to  Gibbons. 


oolleotions  of  Vitginal  Music  at  Buekingham 
Palace ;  hit  thanks  are  aluo  doe  to  the  Marquess 
of  Abergavenny,  for  permission  to  examine  and 
describe  Lady  Nevell's  Yixginal  Book,  preserved 
at  Eridge  Castle ;  to  Mr.  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Bertram  Pollock  and  Mr. 
Birkitt,  who  have  respectively  been  of  great 
assistance  in  different  points  which  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  this  article.  [W.B.S.] 

VIRTUOSO.  A  term  of  Italian  origin,  ap- 
plied, more  abroad  than  in  England,  to  a  player 
who  excels  in  the  technical  part  uf  his  art.  Such 
players  being  naturally  open  to  a  temptation  to 
indulge  their  ability  unduly  at  the  expense  of 
the  meaning  of  the  composer,  the  word  has  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  depreciatory  meaning,  as  of 
display  for  its  own  sake.  Virtuoritdt — or  vir- 
tuosity, if  the  won!  may  be  allowed — ^is  the 
condition  of  playing  like  a  virtuoso. 

Mendelssohn  never  did,  Mme.  Schumann  and 
Joachim  never  dc^  play  in  the  style  alluded  to. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  mention  those  who 
do.  [G.] 

VITALI,  ToifASO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
composer^  was  born  at  Bologna  about  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century.  He  appears  to  have  held 
appointments  as  leader  of  orchestras  at  Bologna 
and  Modena  successively,  and,  according  to 
P^tis,  published  5  sets  of  Sonatas  for  I  and  a 
Violins  with  Bass.  His  name  has  in  our  days 
again  been  made  known  to  the  general  public  by 
aChaconne  with  variations,  which  was  edited  by 
F.  David  (*  Hohe  Schule  *)  and  has  freouently 
been  played  in  public  by  Mme.  Neruda  and 
others.  This  work,  which  has  rightly  been  de- 
scribed as  a  worthy  precursor  of  Bach's  famous 
Chnconne,  proves  Vitali  to  have  been  a  musician 
of  great  skill  and  remarkable  talent.  C^*^*] 

VITTORIA,  ToMifAao  Lodotxoo  da^op,  to 
give  the  name  in  its  Latin  fonn«  VioroBfA^ 
Thomaa  Ludoyioub  ds — is,  next  to  Palestrina, 
tho  greatest  musician  of  the  Roman  school  of 
the  16th  century.  Though  Vittoria  is  assigned 
to  the  Roman  school,  that  must  not  be  ander- 
stood  as  if  he  ever  became  a  mere  follower  or 
imitator  of  Paleetrina,  as  he  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered. He  was  Spanish  by  birth,  and  always 
remained  Spanish  in  feeling; ;  bn^  like  Escobedo^ 
Morales,  Soto,  etc.,  he  made  Rome  the  prindpsl 
sphere  of  his  aotivi^.  It  is  perhaps  on  this 
account  that  it  is  not  usual  io  Kckon  a  distinot 
Spanish  school  of  music,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  tho  general  affinity  of  style  of  these  Spanish 
composers  to  their  Roman  contemporaries.  We 
shotUd  not  however  forget  that  the  Roman  school 
itself  was  partly  formal  and  largely  influenced 
by  these  Spanish  masicians.  Palestrina,  in  whom 
the  Roman  school  is  practically  summed  up,  must 
have  learnt  as  much  from  his  Spanish  predeoes- 
sors  who  held  office  in  the  Papal  chapel,  Eecobedo 
and  Morales,  as  from  his  immediate  master 
Goudim^.  If  from  Goodimel  and  older  Nether- 
landers  Palestrina  learned  his  science,  his  fami- 
liarity with  all   the  technicalities  of  his  art. 


814 


VITTORIA. 


vrrroRiA. 


v^ 


and  if  from  Arcadelt  be  caught  the  gift 
of  sweet  and  natural  ezpresslyeness,  from  the 
Spanish  masters  he  acquired  something  of  that 
depth  of  feeling  which  is  their  special  charac- 
teristic. Proske,  speaking  of  the  Spaniard  Mo- 
rales, says  *  the  reform  of  the  pure  church  style, 
which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Palestrina, 
is  happily  anticipated  in  many  parte  of  the 
works  of  Morales,  for  his  style  is  noble  and 
dignified,  and  often  penetrated  with  such  depth 
of  feeling  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other 
master '  (Musica  Di vina,  III.  xiv.).  Ambros  too 
acknowledges  that  already  in  Morales  '  there  is 
developed  out  of  the  ngorous  stem  of  Netherland 
art,  that  pure  bloom  of  the  higher  ideal  style, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Roman  *  (6d.  iii. 
588).  If  it  were  not  that  Palestrina  has  so 
much  overshadowed  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct, 
especially  when  we  take  Vittoria  into  account, 
to  speak  of  the  Hiepano-Roinan  school.  We 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  attributing  to  Spanish 
influence  that  particular  cast  of  the  religious 
spirit  which  breathes  out  of  Palestrina's  music, 
and  in  considering  generally  that  to  the  hnppy 
commixture  of  Spanish  seriousness  and  gravity 
with  Italian  grace,  softness  and  sweetness,  is 
due  that  peculiar  impression  of  heavenliness  and 
angelic  purity  which  has  so  often  been  noted 
as  characterititic  of  the  Palestrina  style  in  its 
perfection.  In  connexion  with  this,  we  may  also 
note  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Spanish  bishops,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  who  by  their  resistance  to 
the  exclusion  of  polyphonic  music  from  the  ser- 
vices, obtained  the  appointment  of  that  celebrated 
commission  which  gave  occasion  to  the  composi- 
tion of  Palestrina's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli. 

It  might  almost  be  considered  as  a  symbol 
of  the  (dose  connexion  of  the  Spanish  music  of 
the  1 6th  century  with  Spanish  religion  that 
Avila,  the  birthplace  of  Saint  Teresa,  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  the  Spanish  religious 
spirit,  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Vittoria,  the 
noblest  representative  of  Spanish  music.  The 
mystic-ascetical  spirit  peculiar  to  Spain  is  com- 
mon to  both.  It  is  the  expression  of  this  spirit 
in  Vittoria's  music  that  vindicates  his  claim  to 
an  independent  position  of  his  own  beside  Pales- 
trina, and  redeems  hitn  from  being  considered 
a  servile  follower  or  imitator.  In  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Vittoria's  Missa  pro  Defunctis 
k  6^  Haberl  casts  doubt  on  the  usually  re- 
ceived opinion  that  Vittoria  was  born  at  Avila. 
Though  Abulensis  (f.  e.  of  Avila)  is  found  after 
Vittoria's  name  on  the  title-pages  of  all  his 
published  works,  Haberl  conjectures  this  to  in- 
dicate that  Vittoria  was  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Avila — Presbyter  Abulensis — and  that  his 
real  birthplace  is  Vittoria,  whence  he  took  his 
name,  as  Palestrina  took  his  from  Preneste. 
But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  for  Palestrina*s 
name  in  all  Latin  titles  and  dedications  always 
appears  as  PrsBnestinus,  whereas  Vittoria's  name 
never  appears  as  Victoriensis,  but  always  T.  L.  de 
Victoria  Abulensis.    The  cases  are  only  pandlel 

*  F.  X.  Habarl.  Domkapellinslster  of  BattetMHi. 


if  we  interpret  Abulensis  as  we  interpret  Pra»- 
nestinus,  as  signifying  the  place  of  birth ;  every- 
thing rather  points  to  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
ordained  priest  in  Home.  It  is  better  therefore 
to  adhere  to  the  received  opinion  that  he  was 
born  at  Avila.' 

The  precise  date  of  Vittoria's  birth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  the  known  facts  of  his  life 
lead  us  to  place  it  about  1 540.  The  first  authentic 
information  we  have  regarding  him  is  hi^  ap- 
pointment in  1573  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  to  the 
Collegium  Grernianicum,  on  its  reoi^ganisation  un- 
der Gregory  XIII.  It  is  evident  however  that 
he  must  have  been  in  Rome  for  some  years  pre- 
viously. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  whole 
musical  training,  as  a  composer  at  least,  was  re- 
ceived there.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  had 
to  work  himself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Nether- 
land scholasticism,  the  stifihess  of  the  earlier 
style,  and  what  Baini  calls  the  'fiammingo 
squalore,'  as  Morales  and  even  Palestrina  had 
to  do.  He  appears  at  once  to  have  entered 
into  the  heritage  of  the  new  style,  indicated  by 
Morales,  but  first  completely  won  by  Palestrina 
in  his  Improperia  and  Mux^Uus  mass.  A  preg- 
nant remark  by  Ambros  (iv.  71),  implying  that 
Palestrina  owed  his  very  superiority  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  had  to  struggle  out  of  the  Nether- 
land fetters,  suggests  that  it  would  perhaps  have 
benefited  Vittoria  also  to  have  passed  through 
this  experience.  It  gave  Palestrina  so  thorough 
a  conmiand  over  all  the  resources  of  counter- 
point, canon  and  imitation,  as  enabled  him  to 
move  with  the  most  sovereign  ease  and  bold- 
ness, and  to  give  full  rein  to  his  imagination, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elaborate  complexity 
of  parts.  Palestrina,  starting  from  science, 
learned  to  make  all  science  subservient  to  the 
expression  of  the  religious  feeling ;  Vittoria,  start- 
ing from  the  religious  feeling,  and  from  the 
vantnge-ground  won  by  Palestrina,  only  used 
that  amount  of  science  which  was  necessary  to 
give  expression  to  his  own  religious  earnestness. 
In  comparison  with  Palestrina  there  is  thus  a 
certain  limitation  in  his  talent ;  he  has  not  the 
same  immense  variety,  boldness,  and  originality  as 
Palestrina,  though  there  is  often  a  greater  depth 
of  individual  expression.  We  do  not  know  who 
was  Vittoria's  immediate  master  in  composition ; 
he  was  no  pupil  of  Palestrina  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  Palestrina  was  his  only  real  master, 
and  we  know  that  he  was  bound  to  him  in  ties 
of  close  friendship  and  the  greatest  admiration. 
By  this  he  must  have  largely  profited.  The 
artistic  relation  of  the  two  might  in  some 
respects  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  Schubert 
and  Beethoven.  Vittoria  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
counterpart  of  Palestrina,  just  as  Schubert  is  of 
Beethoven.  But  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good 
in  other  respects.  There  is  nothing  in  Vittoria's 
case  to  correspond  with  the  immense  productivity 
of  Schubert,  unless  MS.  works  of  his  should 

*  There  Is  howerar  the  CMe  of  one  proralnent  mnelcUa  irtileb 
would  lend  acme  luppoit  to  Haberl't  oonjeeture  if  there  were  any 
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that  the  real  name  of  Ludorico  Vladana  wai  Ludovieo  Groeel.  and 
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still  be  lying  hid.  Vittoria's  first  pablication 
was  (according  to  Haberl)  in  the  year  1573,  and 
consisted  of  a  book  of  motets  for  4  to  8  voices 
(Venice,  Ant.  Gardane).  This  is  not  often  re- 
ferred to,  because  its  contents  were  afterwards 
reprinted  with  additions  in  1583.  Fetis  does  not 
mention  it,  but  mentions  instead  a  publication  of 
1 576  to  which  I  can  find  no  other  reference.  The 
title  as  given  by  him  is  'Liber  primus,  qui 
Missas,  Psalmosy  Magnificat,  ad  Yirginem  Dei 
Balutationes,  aliaque  complectitur  4,  5,  6,  8  voc. 
Venetiis,  apud  Angelum  Gardanum  1576.*  One 
would  bs  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  con- 
fusion here,  as  two  other  books  of  Masses  which 
appeared  later,  are  entitled  liber  Primus  and 
liber  Secundus.  It  is  possible  that  this  publica- 
tion may  contain  works  afterwards  republished 
in  separate  collections.  Albert  von  lliimus,  in 
making  a  score  of  Vittoria^s  8-part  motet  '  Ave 
Regina,*  for  Schlesinger's  '  Musica  Sacra,'  states 
that  he  could  not  find  a  copy  of  this  publication 
in  any  German  or  French  library. 

To  keep  to  chronological  order,  we  should 
mention  that  in  1575  Yittoria  was  appointed 
choir-master  of  St.  ApoUlnaris.  According  to 
Haberl  however  this  was  no  new  appointment 
(as  represented  in  Proske  and  Ambros) ;  the 
church  being  given  for  the  use  of  the  Col- 
legium Germanicum.  This  post  Yittoria  ap- 
pears to  have  held  till  1589,  during  which 
time  he  published  the  following  works :  (i)  A 
set  of  Magnificats  with  Antiphons  B.  Y.  M., 
Bome  1581 ;  original  title,  *  Cantica  B.  Y. 
vulgo  Magnificat  4  voc.  cum  4  Antiphones 
B.  Y.  per  annum  5  and  8  voo.'  (a)  A  book  of 
hymns  for  4  voices  to  which  is  appended  four 
Psalms  for  8  voices,  Bome  1581 ;  original  title, 
'Hymni  totius  anni  secundum  S.  Bom.  £ccl. 
consuetudinem  qui  quatuor  concinuntur  vocibus, 
una  cum  quatuor  Psalmis  pro  praecipuis  festi- 
vitatibus,  qui  octo  vocibus  modulantur.'  This 
was  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIII,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  comprehensive 
work  of  the  kind,  preceding  by  several  years 
Palestrina's  book  of  Hymns,  which  was  published 
in  1589.  Proske  gives  five  of  these  Hymns  in 
the  third  volume  of  Musica  Divina.  If  anything 
distinguishes  Yittoria*8  Hymns  firom  Palestrina's, 
it  is  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  expression  with  less 
elaboration.  Perhaps  Palestrina  was  stimulated 
to  the  composition  of  his  Hymns  by  the  example 
of  Yittoria ;  the  task  must  have  been  congenial 
to  Yittoria,  requiring  strict  subordination  to  the 
)iturgical  melody,  with  suflScient  opportunity  for 
free  subjective  expression.  (3)  A  book  of  Motets 
for  4,  5,  6,  8  and  13  voices,  Bome  1583.  The 
original  title  would  seem  to  show  that  this  book 
contains  all  that  was  in  the  early  publication  of 
1573  with  much  else,  ('quae  quidem  nunc  vero 
melius  exoussa.  et  alia  quamplurima  adjunota 
noviter  sunt  impressa ') .  This  book  was  reprinted 
several  times.  (4)  Another  book  of  Motets  for 
all  the  feasts  of  the  year  was  published  at  Bome 
in  1588.  Editions  of  both  appeared  later  as 
'Caniiones  Sacne'  at  Dillinger  and  Frank  forL 
The  second  volume  of  Ptoske^s  Musica  Divina 


contains  fourteen  of  these  Motets,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  which  had  remained  in  MS.  Ambros 
remarks  on  the  striking  similarity  ('  doppelgiin- 
gerische  Aebnlicbkeit ')  of  many  of  Yittoria's 
Motets  to  those  of  Palestrina  on  the  same  texts, 
and  yet  with  an  essential  difference.  He  notes 
in  them,  as  Proske  does,  a  certain  passionate- 
ness  of  feeling,  kept  in  check  by  devotion  and 
humility.  This  passion  is  not  always  marked, 
as  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  Ambros,  by 
the  almost  immediate  entrance  of  a  counter- 
subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  but  its 
influence  may  be  traced  genehilly  in  the  less 
strict  adherence  to  exact  imitation  of  pirts,  and 
a  looser  texture  generally  of  part-writing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  none  of  those  semi- 
dramatic  traits  and  outward  illustrations  of 
words  or  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Palestrina.  Yittoria  is  too  much  concerned 
with  the  expression  of  inward  feeling,  to  care 
about  the  outward  illustration  of  words  or  ideas. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  Yittoria  there 
is  a  more  complete  subordination  to  purely 
liturgical  considerations,  while  Palestrina  has 
in  view  more  general  religious  and  artistic  con- 
siderations, and  hence  in  Yittoria  there  is  no- 
thing corresponding  to  Palestrina's  Motets  from 
the  Song  of  Songs,  or  to  that  more  animated 
style  ('genus  alacrior*)  which  Palestrina  pro- 
fessed to  employ  in  these  and  other  works. 

To  return  to  the  enumeration  of  Yittoria's 
works:  we  have,  (5)  A  First  Book  of  Masses, 
published  at  Bome,  1583,  dedicated  to  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  containing  nine  masses — 
five  k  4,  two  k  5,  and  two  k  6.  Of  these, 
two  four-part  masses  have  been  published  by 
Proske,  viz.  *  O  quam  gloriosum '  and  '  Simile 
est  regnum*;  and  one  by  Eslava,  'Ave  Maris 
Stella.'  (6)  'Officium  Hebdomadie  Sanctis,* 
Bome  1585,  containing  settings  of  the  Impro- 
peria,  the  Lamentations,  and  the  '  Turbie '  of  the 
Passion.  From  this  book  are  taken  the  eighteen 
SelectissimsB  Modulationes  published  in  vol.  4  of 
the  '  Musica  Divina.'  The  works  above  mentioned 
were  published  during  Yittoria's  stay  in  Bome. 
Until  recently  it  was  not  known  for  certain  that 
he  had  ever  left  Bome  or  given  up  his  appoint- 
ment there.  F^tis  indeed  conjectured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  last  work  being  published  in  Ma- 
drid, that  he  had  actually  returned  there.  ^  But  it 
has  since  been  ascertained  from  the  Archives  of 
the  Boyal  Chapel  at  Madrid  that  in  1589  Yittoria 
was  appointed  Yice-Master  of  the  Chapel  (just 
established  by  Philip  II.),  under  the  Fleming 
Philip  Bogier.  Perhaps  before  leaving  Italy, 
Yittoria  had  prepared  for  publication  his  second 
book  of  Masses,  which  appeared  in  1592.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Albert,  son  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  and  in  the  dedication  the  com- 
poser expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  post  of 
Chaplain  to  the  Imperial  Court.  This  book  con- 
tains  two  masses  k  4  with  a  4-part  ' Asperges ' 
and  *  Yidi  Aquam,'  two  Masses  k  5,  one  k  6,  one 
k  8,  and  one  Bequiem  Mass  k  4.    Of  these,  the 

I  Ambret  ftttaohad  no  valoa  to  this  ooiUooturt  (aee  oot*  t  fool  oC 
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4-|Murt  *Qiiarti  ioni/  the  5-part  *Tift]M  me  poii 
tey*  the  6-pAri  '  Vide  Speciosam '  are  givea  by 
Proske.  M  also  the  two  Antiphons.  These  Mawea 
are  on  a  smaller  sade,  and  far  less  elaborate  in 
techniqne  than  the  more  oelebrated  of  Palee- 
ferina's.  A  gooil  example  for  the  comparison  of 
technique  is  afforded  by  the  6-part  *  Vidi  Spe- 
eiosam '  of  Yittoria  and  the  *  Tu  ee  Petrus*  of 
Palestrina,  the  openuig  subjects  of  both,  found 
also  in  the  other  mo^ements^  being  so  similar. 
Of  Vittoria*s  Masses  generally  we  may  simply 
rq>eat  the  judgment  of  Proske — work  and 
prayer;  genius  and  humility  are  blended  in  them 
to  perfect  harmony. 

The  date  of  Vittoria*«  death  is  uncertain.  He 
held  his  post  in  the  Royal  Chapel  until  i6oa, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Bernard  Clayijo,  a 
oelebrated  organist.  He  can  scaroely  have  died 
ia  that  year,  sinee  he  wrote  funeral  musie  for 
the  £mpreKS  Maria»  who  died  in  1603.  The 
title  of  this  his  last  important  work  is  :~- 
'Officium  Defimctorum  sex  vocibus,  in  obitu 
et  obsequiis  Saore  Imperatricis,*  Madrid  1605. 
It  wns  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Margaret^ 
daughter  of  the  Empress,  and  consists  of  a 
6-part  'Missa  pro  defunotij^'  a  6-part  'Versa 
est  in  luctum/  a  6-part  Responsorium,  *  Libera*' 
and  a  4-part  Lectio  '  Tssdet  anima.'  This  work 
ia  universally  described  as  the  crown  of  all 
the  works  of  the  master,  '  the  greatest  triumph 
of  his  genius.'  [See  further,  RiQUiXM,  voL  iii. 
p.  109  6.]  Though  all  the  movements  are  based 
on  the  lituigical  Canto  Fermo,  the  music  has  a 
surprisingly  modem  character,  its  effect  depend- 
ing more  on  the  succession  of  powerful  and  ex- 
pressive harmonies  than  on  the  mere  melodious 
movement  of  the  parts.  Technically  considered,  it 
is  a  marvellous  blending  of  old  independent  move- 
ment of  parts,  with  mc^em  dissonances  and  pro- 
giessions.  SpirituaUyconaidered.it  is  a  wonderful 
expression  of  poignant  personal  sorrow,  chastened 
by  religious  contemplation  and  devotion.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  devout  mournings  holy  fear,  reli- 
gious awe  before  the  Divine  Judge,  which  here 
comes  to  expression.  There  is  no  attempt  to  de- 
pict realistically  the  outward  terrors  of  the  last 
day,  as  in  some  modem  Requiems.^  In  Vittoria's 
work  it  is  simply  the  individual  soul  realising 
its  dependence  on  the  Divine  mercy.  We  may 
suppose  him  to  have  composed  it  in  something 
of  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  in  his  «loidter,  assisted  at  his  own  obsequies. 
From  this  profound  religious  realism  may  have 
come  the  unusual  animntion  of  style  specially 
noticeable  in  the  Offertorium,  the  Cum  Sanctis 
and  the  Trio  of  the  Libera,  'Tremens  ftotus 
sum* — the  animntion  of  the  deepest  religious 
earnestness ;  and  it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
difference  between  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  that 
in  the  one  case  it  was  the  composition  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  the  other  of  the  Requiem, 

1  W«  an  not  dttpanflat  tta*  mora  vMltokic  ttnJan^  of  modani 
wt,  for  tlk«  BAke  or  •lalting  th«  purer  IdMlUm  of  ancient  art ;  for 
even  raaliim  mar  ba  rabllmed  Into  the  hlghant  idealhin,  aa  la  the 
ease  of  BeethoTen'a  M Itfa  Bolennli.  On  the  other  hand.  In  all  pro- 
$nm  of  art.  there  it  a  loea  ai  wdl  ai  a  taln-«  bet  which  U  too 
often  forgottan  bj  the  leaden  of  ao^allod  prograulve  art. 


whioh  called  forth  a  similar  change  of  style  in 
the  two  composers.  Ambros  says  this  sublime 
funeral  music  vindicates  for  Vittoria  the  nearest 
place  to  Palestrina^  but  the  effect  of  this  judg- 
ment is  somewhat  neutralised  by  his  afterwards 
bracketing  him  with  Anerio  and  Soriano,  as  all 
much  on  the  same  level  below  Palestrina.  It 
is  a  mistake  perhaps  to  arrange  composers  simply 
up  and  down,  in  a  straight  line  as  it  were,  of 
merit.  Some  composeri^  who  come  short  of  the 
universality  of  spirit  of  the  very  greatest  com- 
posers, may  yet  have  some  conspicuous  points 
of  superiority  of  their  own,  may  contribute  some 
new  elements  to  the  spiritual  side  of  art,  if  not  to 
the  technical,  which  warrant  their  being  classed 
with  the  greatest.  If  Palestrina  is  superior  to 
Vittoria,  as  Beethoven  is  to  Schubert,  yet  as 
Schubert  has  many  points  of  excellence  which 
form  a  fitting  complement  to  those  of  Beethoven, 
so  Vittoria  has  certain  points  of  excellence 
mom  charaoteristio  and  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Anerio  and  Soriano,  whioh  mark  him 
out  as  the  fitting  complement  to  Palestrina. 
If  Vittoria  has  not  the  science,  the  variety,  the 
boldness  the  perfect  originality  of  Palestrina, 
yet  in  him  depth  of  feeling  comes  to  more  direct 
and  immediate  expression.  In  Palestrina  there 
may  be  said  to  be  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  art 
and  religious  feeling — an  equilibrium  outwardly 
manifested  in  the  natural  flow  of  his  melody,  the 
pure  diatonio  character  of  his  harmony,  and  the 
consummate  art  of  his  part-writing — all  con- 
veying the  impression  of  passionless  purity.  In 
Vittoria  this  equilibrium  is  slightly  diftturbed  in 
favour  of  religious  feeling ;  as  if  in  the  Spaniard, 
feeling  must  manifest  itself,  even  when  it  sacri- 
fices itself  to  art  and  to  religion.  The  result  is 
an  impression  of  tender  earnestness,  so  that  if, 
as  Ambros  says,  the  strains  of  Palestrina  are 
messengers  fix>m  a  higher  and  eternal  world,  the 
like  strains  of  Vittoria  are  rather  the  responsive 
utterances  of  saintly  souls  on  earth.       [J.R.M.] 

VIVACB  (VIVO,  VIVACISSIMO),  'Lively, 
in  the  liveliest  maimer  possible.*  A  direetion 
used  either  alone,  and  incUcating  a  rate  of  speed 
between  Allegro  and  Prtsto,  or  as  qualifying 
some  other  direction,  as  Allegro  or  Alleginetio. 
Allegro  vivctoe  will  be  taken  quicker  than  Allegro 
by  itself,  but  not  so  quick  as  Allegro  <uaai,  [See 
Allbobo.]  It  occurs  constantly  in  Beethoven's 
works  in  every  class,  and  the  same  composer 
uses  the  lees  common  'Allegretto  vivace*  in  the 
scheno  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  51,  no.  3.  The 
word  applies  not  only  to  speed,  but  to  the  manner 
of  interpreting  the  music.  The  metronome  marks 
over  two  movements,  one  labelled  '  Allegro  agi- 
tato,* and  the  other,  *  Allegro  vivace/  might  be 
exactly  of  the  same  value;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  would  be  entirely  one  of  style. 
The  Vivaoe  in  the  latter  case  would  imply  an 
absence  of  passion  or  excitement,  an  even  rate 
of  speed,  and  a  bright  and  cheerful  character. 
The  direction  used  by  itself  at  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  ia  time-honoured ;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Bach  and  the  composers  of  his  time. 

In  the  *Confiteor '  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor 
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he  QMS  the  expression  *  Vivaee  e  (nc)  Allegro  * 
at  the  wonderful  point  beginning  with  the 
words  'Et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortuoruin.' 
In  this  passAge  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  MS.  Hcthorities,  which  leads  to  con- 
siderable ditierences  of  rendering.  After  the 
first  delivery  of  these  words.  Adagio,  the  quick 
movement  starts  with  three  repeated  notes  in 
the  first  sopmno  part,  beginning  at  the  half-bar. 
In  one  of  the  two  chief  MSS.  the  direction 
Vivace  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  bar  in 
the  middle  of  which  this  phrase  begins,  and  in 
the  other  it  appears  over  the  beginning  of  the 
next  bar.  This  latter  reading  has  been  aooqtted 
by  the  editors  of  the  Peters  edition,  but  the 
Bach-Gesellschaft  editors  are  doubtless  right  in 
placing  the  direction  over  the  half-bar,  so  that 
the  alteration  of  time  takes  place  simultaneously 
with  the  soprano  lead.  This  reading  has  been 
followed  in  the  performances  of  the  Bach  Ohoir. 

Schumann  used  the  terms  Vivo  and  Vivaee 
interchangeably,  as  is  shown  in  his  6th  and 
8th  Novelettes,  at  the  head  of  which  the  two 
words  stand,  both  being  translated  by  'Sehr 
lebhaft.*  Other  instances  of  his  use  of  the  two 
words  are  found  in  the  *  Etudes  sympboniques,* 
where  also  there  occurs  an  example  of  Schu- 
mann's peculiar  use  of  the  direction,  vis.  as 
applied  not  to  an  entire  movement,  indicating 
its  speed,  but  to  a  passage  in  a  movement,  re- 
ferring to  the  manner  of  its  execution.  In  the 
fourth  variation  the  bass  alone  of  the  third  bar 
is  labelled  '  sempre  vivadssimo,'  and  no  doubt 
.the  composer's  intention  was  that  the  part  for  the 
left  hand  should  be  much  emphasised  and  its 
animated  character  brought  out.  The  same 
direction,  applied  in  much  the  same  way,  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  Sonata  in  Ff  minor,  and 
in  the  Scheno  of  that  work  a  staccato  passage 
for  the  left  hand  is  marked  '  Bassi  vivi.'  In  the 
Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  the  same  com- 
poser inscribes  the  second  movement '  Vivo.' 

Beethoven  uses  the  word  '  Vivaoissimamente' 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb, '  Les  Adieux, 
L' Absence,  et  le  Retour/  op.  Si  a.    [J.A.F.M.] 

VrVALDI.  Antokio,  sumamed  *il  prete 
rosso,'  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Battista  Vivaldi, 
a  violinist  in  the  ducal  cappella  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  and  bom  some  time  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  Like  Stefiani  and  Lotti  he 
first  sought  his  fortune  in  Germany.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  ^ 
doubtless  in  the  capacity  of  violinist.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  city  in  1713  Vivaldi  was 
appointed  maestro  de'  conoerti  at  the  Ospitale 
della  Pietk,  a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1743.  The  institution,  which  was  a  foundling- 
hospital  for  girls,  possessed  a  choir  and  a  good 
orchestra  composed  entirely  of  females.  Vivaldi*s 
own  instrument  was  the  violin,  for  which  he 
wrote  very  lai^gely;  he  is  stated  also  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  development  of  its 
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technical  manipulation.  [See  p.  39 1  a.]  The  pub- 
lications on  which  his  fame  rests  are  all  works  in 
which  the  violin  takes  the  principal  part.  Fetis* 
enumerates  the  following : — 


Oik  1.  n  triot  for  S  Yloltna  and 

tIoIoiimUo.    Pftris.  1737. 
Op.  8.   12  aonalM  for  TtoUn  Kdo 

WithlMM. 

Op.  &   SonMu  for  the  nme. 
Op.  8.    '  E»tro  vmonioo,  on!a  U 

oonortl  a  4  Tlollnl.  8  t1oI«, 

Tiolonoello.  e  tMno  ooaUnuo 

per  r  orguH).' 
Op.  4.   '  IS  conosrti  a  vloUno  lolo, 

lYtolinl  rlpUnl,  tIoUu  e  teMO 

per  ror|«no.* 
€^.^7.   BaehoouIitlDeorCoon- 


eertl  for  mom  Inetmnienti. 

Op.  8.  *Le  qiMttro  lUnloni.  or- 
TSFft  il  Clmeato  deU'  araioiil* 
e  deir  Inrenilone,  In  19  oon- 
oertf  A  quattro  e  elaqve.* 

Op.0.  'Laoetr«,«eiriaOQOiieertl' 
for  the  Mine. 

Op.  10.  Coeneertt  for  flute.  Tloltn, 
Tlola.  Ttofonedlo^  end  orgui. 

Op.  11. 12.  Bach  combting  of  6 
ooneertoe  for  tbe  Nine  tmtm- 
menu,  with  tiie  addUlCB  of 
the  TloloDcello. 


I  Tfie  prinee^  name  U  generallr  glm  m  PhlHpp ;  but  PhlHpp 
•rBe«o>Philippith«l.   Pratomably  Bmit  Lndwlg  b  meani.  f^ito 
ftrei  the  ImpiaiHtble  eombinatloii  of  •tOtdtmr  Philippe  de 
DunilidI '  t  vol.  Till.  MB*. 


Besides  these  'works,  a 8  operas  by  Vivaldi 
are  named,  and  a  few  oantate  and  even  motets 
will  be  found  scattered  in  various  manuscript 
collections. 

As  a  writer  for  the  violin  Vivaldi  held  apart 
fifom  the  classical  Boman  school  lately  founded 
by  Gorelli.  He  sought  and  won  the  popularity 
of  a  virtuoso ;  and  a  good  part  of  his  writings  is 
vitiated  by  an  excessive  striving  after  dis^y, 
and  effects  which  are  striking  simply  in  so  far 
as  they  aie  noveL  His  'stravaganze'  for  the 
violin  solo,  which  were  much  played  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
*  Bumey,  nothing  better  than  show-pieces.  The 
'  Cimento '  (op.  8)  illustrates  another  fault  of  the 
composer :  *  The  first  four  ooneertoe,'  says  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  *  *  are  a  pretended  paraphrase  in 
musical  notes  of  so  many  sonnets  on  the  four 
seasons,  wherein  the  author  endeavours,  by  the 
force  of  harmony  and  particular  modifications  of 
air  and  measure,  to  excite  ideas  correspondent 
with  the  Rcntiments  of  the  several  poems.'  Vi* 
valdi  in  fact  mistook  the  facility  of  an  expert 
performer  (and  as  such  he  had  few  rivals  among 
contemporaries)  for  the  creative  faculty,  whi<£ 
he  possessed  but  in  a  limited  degree.  His  real 
distinction  lies  in  his  mastery  of  form,  and  in 
his  application  of  this  mastery  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  concerto.  It  is  thus  that  we  find 
his  violin  concertos  constantly  studied  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance  by  Benda  and  *Quantz;  and 
the  best  proof  of  their  sterling  merits  is  given 
by  the  attraction  which  they  exerdsed  upon 
Sebastian  Bach,  who  arranged  sixteen  of  them 
for  the  clavier  and  font  mr  the  *  organ,  and 
developed  one  into  a  colossal  concerto  for  four 
claviers  and  a  quartet  of  strings.  * 

Bach  however  used  his  originals,  it  should 
seem,  principally  as  a  basis  of  study ;  as  subjects 
to  which  to  apply  his  in^nuity  and  resource^ 
rather  than  as  models  for  his  own  art  to  follow. 

BMti%ToLTm.p.aa»«. 

■  ▲  concerto  and  a  slnfonla  In  S-S  parts  for  Tlola  d'amore  and  Inte 
alio  exiita  In  nanuoript.  A  tranaerlpt  it  in  the  Britiih  lltiaeniii, 
Add.MS.81,ao\LlO. 

4  Hlitory  lit.  861 :  ITM.  •  HIS1017.  ete.,  li.  Wi  cd.  Itfn. 

•  Bomar.  rreeent  State  of  Mnsle  In  Germanj.  IL  IM,  leS;  Snd  ed. 
ITTt. 

T  One  oftlieee.  No.4.  ta  an  arrangement  of  tlie  fame  woA  ai  the 
elaTier  concetto  Mo.  18. 

•  This  has  commonly  been  mistaken  for  an  original  woricof  Badit  1 
see  Forkel. '  Life  of  Baeh.'  p.  M.  English  translation.  1BB0.  Mtls  mis 
that  be  poMsmid  tlie  mannsorlpu  of  two  othor  amncements  br 
Bseh.  uuattHf,  of  two  eone«rtl  In  tlte  '  Xstro  ermonlco.*  for  olavler. 
STlollnH.aHo.  and  bass.  TlMMdonolappearintheealaloi«eo(tiH 
MttoUbraiy. 
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His  armngements  belong  to  hia  educfttional 
apparatus;  although,  by  the  process  to  which 
he  subjected  them,  he  transformed  works  of  a 
comparatively  limited  interest  into  pieces  which 
may  almost  deserve  a  place  among  his  own  pro- 
ductions. Hie  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
infusing  a  new  vitality  into  his  arrangements 
vary  according  to  the  instruments  for  which  he 
adapted  them.  In  the  clavier  concertos  he  re- 
stricted himself  for  the  most  part  to  internal 
change.  He  strengthened  and  enlarged  the 
structure  of  the  bass,  and  modified  the  upper 
accompaniments  with  much  freedom  and  often 
with  the  licence  of  an  original  composer.  The 
melody  in  slow  movements  he  ornamented  by 
trills,  mordents,  etc. ;  and  above  all  he  gave 
solidity  and  sometimes  an  entirely  new  character 
to  a  movement  by  writing  a  complete  melodious 
middle  part  of  his  own.  Of  this  last  method  no 
more  perfect  example  can  be  found  than  that 
presented  by  the  treatment  of  the  largo  in  the 
second  concerto,  in  6  major.  The  organ  con- 
certos display  a  different  sort  of  versatility. 
Here  Bach  has  not  limited  himself  to  merely 
internal  development :  he  expands  and  lengthens 
his  originals,  maturing  forms  which  Vivaldi  had 
only  suggested,  and  giving  a  'roundness  and 
symmetry '  ^  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  in  the  con- 
certo for  four  claviers,  which  was  written  perhaps 
mainly  as  an  exercise  in  the  composition  of 
cbbligato  parts  on  a  large  sctde.  Bach  has  not 
only  added  episodes,  as  in  the  organ  concertos, 
but  also  considerably  augmented  the  contra- 
puntal work  of  the  original.^  [R.L.P.] 

VIVE  HENRI  QUATRE.  [See  Hekri 
QUATBB,  vd.  i.  p.  738.] 

VIVIER,  EuaiNB  L^n,  remarkable  horn- 
player,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  iSai.  His  father  was 
a  tax-collector,  and  intended  him  for  a  similar 
career,  but  his  passion  for  music  made  him  throw 
aside  all  restraints  and  go  to  Paris.  He  knew 
enough  of  the  horn  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and  then  of  the  Op^ra, 
and  after  some  instruction  from  Gallay  ap- 
peared at  concerts  as  a  solo-player.  His  extra- 
ordinary humour  and  imagination  soon  showed 
themselves,  and  endeared  him  to  society,  in  the 
best  circles  of  which  he  mixed  largely.  He  was 
also  master  of  a  curious  discovery  or  trick  upon  the 
horn,  the  secret  of  which  he  has  never  divulged, 
by  which  he  can  produce  three,  and  even  four, 
notes  at  once,  so  as  to  play  pieces  for  three  horns, 
with  full,  sonorous  triads,  and  chords  of  the  6 
and  6-4  from  the  one  instrument.  Vivier  soon 
made  his  entrance  at  Court,  and  his  bom  in  E, 
with  which  he  used  to  play  before  Louis  Phi- 
lippe at  the  ChAteau  d'£u,  is  still  preserved  at 
the  Conservatoire.  From  this  time  forward  his 
fame  steadily  increased  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  other  artistic  toum^  he  came  several 
times  to  England  after  1844,  and  was  a  great 

I  BpltU.  'J.  B.  BMh.'  L  4U.  Kntliah  tnaatetfcm. 

1  8m  ProlBaor  Spltu's  trMtmcnt  of  the  whole  rahlMt.  I.  a.  toI.  L 
<U-416  s  ToL  ill.  Itt.  which  U  to  woM  tttaat  BM>re  complete  than 
that  oontahied  In  the  original  Gennan  edltloii  (Band  L  409-414; 
ILOi).  rBeealnABlA]iosiiiiiT.T«l.L»6.1 


favourite  in  London  for  his  drollery  as  much  as 
his  music.  As  a  practical  joker  he  had  no  equal, 
and  good  stories  might  be  told  of  him  enough  to 
fill  a  volume.  His  powers  of  mimicry,  especially 
mimicry  of  sound,  were  extraordinary.  He 
would  make  an  Elnglish  or  German  speech  with- 
out saying  a  word  of  either  English  or  German, 
yet  so  correct  as  to  accent  that  his  heai^rs  were 
puzzled  to  know  why  they  could  not  follow  his 
argument.  His  published  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  lead  one  to  believe  that  if  he  had 
cultivated  composition  he  might  have  reached  a 
high  rank.  His  pieces  for  the  horn  are  still  un- 
printed,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  up  the 
career  of  a  virtuoso.  It  is  now  more  than  15 
years  since  we  heard  him  play ;  he  then  had  still 
a  fine  tone,  made  his  instrument  sing  charmingly, 
and  fascinated  his  audience,  though  keeping  to  a 
very  restricted  scale  and  avoiding  difficulties. 
As  one  of  the  favourites  of  Napoleon  III,  Vivier 's 
position  since  1 870*71  has  been  rather  isolated, 
but  he  retained  many  friends,  including  the  late 
Victor  Mass^  and  M.  Philippe  Gille.  The  latter 
wrote  the  preface  for  Vivier*s  pamphlet,  'Un 
pen  de  oe  qui  se  dit  tons  les  jours'  (Motteroz), 
printed  in  green  and  black,  and  now  extremely 
scarce.  It  was  a  collection  of  the  ready-made 
phrases  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid,  and 
which  are  the  bane  of  ordinary  conversation. 
Man  being,  according  to  Diderot,  a  mass  of  con- 
tradictions, Vivier,  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
family  life,  and  is  an  excellent  son,  lives  alone 
with  no  companion  but  a  pigeon  I  His  friends, 
however,  have  still  attractions  for  him,  and  this 
cause  has  induced  him  during  the  hut  few  years 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Nice.  '^  [G.C.] 

VIVO.     [See  Vivaob.] 

VOCAL  ASSOCIATION.  Estoblished  in 
1856  at  a  meeting  at  Store  Street  Music  Hall, 
attended  by  about  300  amateurs,  with  the  view 
of  founding  in  England  an  association  answering 
to  the  German  *  Gesang-verein.*  Many  of  the 
original  members  had  sung  at  the  concerts  given 
shortly  before  bv  Mme.  Goldsclimidt  at  Exeter 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Julius  (then  Mr.) 
Benedict,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  con- 
ductor of  the  new  association,  Mr.  William 
Lockyer  being  elected  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Rix 
treasurer.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Horsley  subsequently 
shared  the  duties  of  ccmductor.  In  1857  the 
Society  gave  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  including  Mendelssohn's  '  First  Walpur- 
gis  Night,*  and  it  subsequently  gave  perform- 
ances at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  one  of  which  the 
conductor's  opera,  'The  Lily  of  Killamey,'  was 
sung.  The  concerts  included  vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos,  and  occasionally  there  was  an  or- 
chestra, the  choir  usually  numbering  aoo  voices. 
Among  the  works  given  by  the  Association  for 
the  first  time  were  Spohr's  '  Ode  to  St.  Ceoilia»' 
and  Challoner  Master's  operetta,  '  The  Rose  of 
Salency.*  The  Association  has  ceased  to  exist 
for  some  years.  [CM.] 

VOCAL  CONCERTS.  These  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  was  given  on  Feb.  11,  179a,  on- 
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gmated  in  the  leoesaon  of  Mr.  Harrison  from 
the  Ancient  Concerts  in  1789,  after  having  been 
a  member  of  the  chorus  from  their  commence- 
ment fourteen  years  before.  Harrison  was  joined 
by  Miss  Cantelo,  whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried,, and  in  1 79 1  by  Bartleman,  and  at  the  close 
of  ^t  year  they  circulated  proposals  for  the 
new  concerts,  which  were  commenced  at  Willis's 
Rooms  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Har* 
lison  and  Knyvett  senior.  The  performances* 
at  first  were  on  a  humble  scale,  the  accompani- 
ments  heins  furnished  by  the  pianoforte,  at 
which  the  elder  Knyvett  presided  as  conductor, 
and  a  quartet  of  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello, 
led  by  Franfois  Cramer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
and  fiartleman  were  the  principal  singers,  and 
were  assisted  in  the  glees,  which  formed  the 
principal  feature  of  the  concerts,  by  Mr.  Knyvett, 
jun..  Master  W.  Knyvett,  and  others.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  opening  concert,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  schemes  of  the 
first  three  seasons,  included  Atterbury's  glee, 
'Come,  let  us  all  a  maying  go';  Ame*s  glee, 
*  Where  the  bee  sucks' ;  Callcott's  *  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes*;  Stevens's  glee,  'To  be 
gazing  on  tliose  charms,'  and  some  songs,  duets, 
catches,  and  rounds.  The  chief  vocal  writers 
of  the  day — including  Callcott,  Crotch,  Spofforth, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  Stevenson — contributed  new 
works  to  the  progiammes,  and  Italian  music 
was  added.  In  1793  Mme.  Dussek  and  Miss 
Poole  (afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons)  joined  the 
vocalists,  and  the  brothers  Leander,  then  the 
most  celebrated  horn-players  in  Europe,  were 
added  to  the  little  band.  The  concerts,  ten  of 
which  were  given  each  season,  were  abandoned 
at  the  end  of  1794,  the  subscription  having 
fidlen  off,  and  Harrison  and  his  wife  and  Bar- 
tleman  retumnd  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  the 
cause  of  their  failure  being  the  competition  of 
Saloman's  concerts  (with  Haydn's  music,  and 
Mme.  Mara  among  the  singers),  the  Profes- 
sional Concerts  (with  Pleyel  and  Billington), 
and  the  Ancient  Concerts,  rather  than  any 
lack  of  excellence  either  in  the  programmes  or 
their  execution.  In  1801,  when  the  Ancient 
Concerts  alone  remained  in  the  field,  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  revived  with  the  additional  attrac- 
tions of  a  complete  orchestra  and  chorus.  The 
band  was  led  by  Cramer;  Greatorex  was  organist 
and  general  conductor ;  and  among  the  principal 
singers,  beside  the  two  directors,  Harrison  and 
Bartleman,  were  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Bianchi, 
Miss  Parke,  Miss  Tennant,  and  Mr.  W.  Kny- 
vett. The  programmes  provided  a  wider  variety 
of  excellent  music  than  has  ever  been  given  in 
a  single  series  of  concerts,  the  best  specimens  of 
ancient  work,  English  and  foreign,  being  inter- 
spersed with  the  compositions  of  the  best  con- 
temporary writers.  In  i8oa  Mrs.  Harrison 
retired  from  public  engagements,  and  the  Kny- 
▼etts  withdrew  firom  the  management,  although 
they  still  assbted  in  the  oonoerts,  and  in  1803 
Mrs.  Billington  was  engaged,  the  attraction  of 
her  name  bringing  a  la^e  accession  of  support. 
On  her  retirement  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Miss  Stephens^ 


and  Mrs.  Salmon  succeeded  as  principal  English 
singers,  whilst  Catalan!,  Bellochi,  Fodor,  and 
Camporese  were  heard  on  the  foreign  side. 
Braham  sang  for  one  if  not  two  seasons  after 
Harrison's  death  in  181 3,  and  Tramezzani,  Nal- 
di,  Fischer,  and  Ambrogetti  played  in  the 
orchestra.  The  death  of  Bartleman  and  the  de- 
creasing popularity  of  the  vocal  part-music  of 
the  English  school,  added  to  the  increasing 
attractions  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  Con- 
certs, gradually  reduced  the  subscription  to  the 
Vocal  Concerts,  and  after  trying  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  concerts  and  the  amount 
of  the  subscription,  they  were  finally  abandoned 
iniSai.  Asan  episode  in  their  history  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  an  opposition  series,  under  the 
name  of  *  Messrs.  Knyvett  and  Vaughan's  Vocal 
Subscription  Concerts,'  was  begun  in  181 1  with 
six  or  seven  hundred  subscribers,  including  the 
Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge;  the 
programmes  of  181  a  included  the  first  acts  of 
*Don  Juan'  and  'Figaro,'  the  finale  to  the 
second  act  of  *Don  Juan'  and  other  pieces 
from  Mozart's  operas;  but  in  181  a  the  death 
of  Harrison  led  to  a  union  of  the  two  schemes, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1813.  [CM.] 

VOCAL  SCORES.  One  of  the  admirable 
collections  of  the  late  Mr.  John  HuUah.  It  is 
printed  in  type  in  ordinary  music  size,  and  was 
published  by  John  W.  Parker  in  monthly  num- 
bers, one  sacred  and  one  secular,  beginning  on 
Jan.  1,  1846.    Its  contents  are  as  follow : — 

I.    SACRBD. 


Croteh.  Motet.  Methlnks  1  hear. 
Afi. 

Telemana.  Motet.  Amen,  Blad- 
ing and  Gloi7>   Schoin. 

McMurdle.  OftnoD.  Qoisestfiex? 
4lnS. 

Hlier.    Hyiim.  Ohl  nmember. 

T.  F.  Wa1mlil«7.    Hymn.  Lord  of 

■II  Lords.   k9. 
Pftlcstrlna.  Olorte  In  Exeelais.  kS. 
Kldn.  Anthtm.  Like  M  the  hart. 

44. 
Ldsrinr.  Hjmn.  Bedeemerl  now. 

8  Chotn. 
G.  Qebrieli.    Hjmn.  Benedlctnft. 

3  Choln. 

J.  0.  Bach.   Ohonle,  O  Slnt  onto 

Godl   *B. 
Anon.   Antbem.  O  Lord  grant  the 

King.    4  4. 
Falettrlna.  Sacred  Madrigal.  Whj 

artthon?  kd. 
Orann.  Motet.  Lift  op  yonr  heads. 

4  4. 

Callcott  Canon.  Thou,  Lord,  hast 

been.   4lnS. 
Falestrlna.   Collect.  O  Sarloar  of 

the  world.  4  4. 
Lottt.  Credo.  44. 
Aldrtch.  Anthem.  O  giTe  thanks. 

48. 
T.  Schneider.     Motot.  AH   thy 

works.   4fi. 
Bolle.   Motet.  The  Lord  Is  Ung. 

44 
Byrd.   Anthe^^  Sing  uto  God. 

4fi. 
Crooe.  Motel,  O  that  I  had  wings! 

44. 
T.  A.  Waloilsler.   Oiaon.  Fralse 

the  Lord.  4lnS. 
OarisrimL   Molet.  O  be  Joytal  hi 

God.    48. 
T.  A.  Walmlsley.    Hjrmn,  Ball 

gladdening  Light.   4S. 
Palentrina.  Hymn.Iwillean.  44. 
Mareello.  PMdai,  We  have  heard. 

44. 


Canon,   Agno   Del. 
AD  people. 


McMurdia. 

4  In  a. 
Weelkav    Anthen. 

clap.   4  6. 
Croft.    Anthem.  O  gl?e  thanks. 

2  Choirs. 
Ztngarelli.   Motet.  Haste  Thee  O 

tiod.   4  4. 
Anon.   Canon,  Sing,  slag  alood 

unto  (led.   3  In  1. 
McMurdle.    Canon.    HalMqJab. 

4lnS. 
O.  Gibbons.   Anthem,  Hoeanna. 

4  6. 
Nareii.  Anthem.  B1e*Md  Is  be.  4fi. 
Spohr.    FuguQ.  0  magnify.  4  4. 
De  Gony.   Paalm,  O  God  of  Jacob. 

4  4. 
Homlllus.    Paler  noster.   44. 
Falestriiia.  Motet.  MerelAil  Lord. 

4  4. 
Ires.   Canon.  Bl  Deus  noUseom. 

Sinl. 
Hlser.   Motet.  Pnt  me  not  to  r»- 

buke.   4  5. 
[Xarea.]   Antbem.  O  Lord  giant. 

4& 
Tya.    Gloria  In  excelsls.   4  8. 
Graun.     Chorus.  Thon  art  the 

King,    a  4. 
T.  ¥.  WalmMey.    Canon.  I  wfll 

pratse.   4lnS. 
Ame.   Canon.  Help  me  O  Lord. 

SInl. 
Foggla.    Motet.  I  wlU  magnlllr 

thee.   4  4. 
O.  Gibbons.   Anthem.  O  Lord  in- 

erease  my  fdth.  4  4. 
John    Bishop.      Hymn,    When 

brightly  ihlnas.   44. 
Allison.    P«alm.  Techlldnn.  44. 
Tallls.   Anthem,  Hear  the  Tolee 

and  piayer.   4  4. 
Farrant.    Anthem,  Call  to  r^ 

membranoe.   4  4. 
W.Lawes.   I'aalm,  Sing  to  the 

king  uf  kings.    4  8. 
Wlllaort.   Canon.  Amen.   4lnS. 
Syrd.   Anthem, Slag joytallj.  4C 
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n.   SKOULAB. 


Vtlbya.  Msdrlffftl.  RwMt  honcj 
sucMnv  beei.    k  6. 

Bonley.  01m.  Cold  b  C4dira)1o'« 
tongue,    k  & 

WMlk«s.  Madrical.  Three  wood- 
land nymplu.   k  i. 

Sterenft.  01ee.Birh  no  more  ladles. 

OAlloott.  Oloe.  O  enAtch  me  swUt 

k5. 
Btoreni.  Qlee,  0  mlitreei  mine. 

4  0. 
■endelnohn.   Fvtpiong.  For  the 

woods,   k  4. 
Wllbre.     lUdrlfri,    flf     Lore 

eloft.   AS. 
J.Bennet.  Madrigal.  All  erestures 

now.    k  6. 
Webbe.  Glee.  HThen  winds  breatbe 

soft.  k*. 
WDaon.  rart-song.  From  the  fslr 

Larlnlan.   k  S. 
Horsier,    (ilee.  See  the  eharlot 

44. 
Morley-  Ballet.  Now  Is  the  month 

ofMaytnt.   4  6. 
J.  Stafford  Smith.      Part-Song. 

Harii  the  hollow.   4  4. 
Orooe.    Madrigal.    CTnthia   thy 

song.  46. 
MeMurdle.     Olee.  By  the  dart 

rolling  waters.   4  4. 
i.  B.  Smith.   Olse.  Blest  pair  of 

Sirens.    4  6. 
Rnllah.  Madrigal,  Wake  now  my 

Ifore.   4  6. 
Am).   Part-song.  Where  the  bee 

sseks.   4  4. 
Morler.   Bsllet.  Fire.  Flrel  my 

heart,   k  & 
O.0lbbons.   Madrigal,  0  that  the 

learned  poets.   4  6. 
Webbe.    Qlee.  Gloriou  Apollo 

46. 
Do.      do.      4  S. 
SlrJ.L.B<>g»rs.  Part-song, Hears 

not  my  Pbillls.   4  6. 
Dr.  Cooke.    Glee,  As  now  the 

shades  of  ere.   4  4. 
Calloott.    Glee,  Who  comes  so 

dark.   fcS. 
HOton.  Madrigal.  Gins  of  feature. 

48. 
WUbye.  Madrigal.  Flora  gaTe  me. 

46. 
Horsley.   Ode.  Daughter  of  fiJth. 

5  Choirs. 

BaltlShltt.  Glee,  Amidst  the  myi^ 

ties.  4  6. 
O.  May.   Part-song.  Come  follow 

me.  4  4. 
Gibbon*.     Madrigal,  The  silrer 

swaa.  46. 


Bsftum 


fond 


Hayes.   Bound.  May  doth 
4S. 

Hutchinson.     Madrigal, 

my  lonely  maid.   44. 
Ward.   Madrigal.  Die  not 

man.   46. 
MomingtOB.   Madrigal.  As  it  fsU. 

4  4. 

Stevens.  ai««,  O  Nightingale.  4  8. 
Corfe.     Part-song,   Hie   yellow- 
haired  laddie.   44. 
Maclarren.  Part-song,  nwra  was 

a  man.   4  4. 
Conreno.    Madrigal.  When  all 

alone,    k  6. 
Corfe.  Part-song,  How  blithe  eadk 

mom.    k  4. 
T.  7.  Walmisley.    Gla*.  Froos 

flower  to  flower.   4  6. 
Spoflurth.   Glee,  Health  to  my 

dear.   4  4. 
J.Bennet.   Madrigal.  Sing  out  ye 

nymphs.   4  4. 
W.  8.  Bennett.  Fart-soBg,  Ooas 

liTewlthme.   44. 
Wllbye.   Madrigal.  Lady  when  X 

bdtold.   4  & 
Webbe.   Blegy.  The  death  of  Ur 

Adonis.    4  6. 
Bock.   Glee,  Beneath  a  church- 
yard yew.    4  4. 
Anon.   Canon.  Summer  Is  a  com- 
ing In.   4  6. 
J.  S.  Smith.   Cansonet,  Stay  shep- 
herd stay.  4  4. 
Pilkington.  Part-song,  Best  sweet 

nymphs.   4  4. 
Danby.  Glee,  When  Sapphrtmied. 

41. 
TIeck.   F«ri4ong.  Softly,  softly. 

44. 
MeMurdle.    Bound.  The  daisies 

peep.   4S. 
Dowlaiid.  Part-song.  Best  aiwhlle. 

45. 
Mozart.  Bound.  Come  follow  me. 

48. 
Bate.   Madrigal.  How  merrily  we 

lire.   4& 
T.  F.  Walmisley.   Hound.  O'er  the 

glad  waters.    4  i. 
Hullah.    Part-song,  Song  should 

breathe.   44. 
Byrd.   Part-song,  My  mfaid  to  ma. 

46. 
Gobbold.  Madrigal,  With  wreaths 

of  rose.   4  6. 
Morley.  Ballet,  Sing  we  and  chant 

It.    4  6. 
Anon.   OdCb  Daughter  ol 

44. 


[G.] 


VOCAX  SOCIETY,  THE,  Established  183a 
*  to  present  the  vocftl  muaic  of  the  English  school, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  including  that  of  the 
church,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre,  with  the 
addition  of  foreiga  compositions  of  excellence,*  the 
promoten  of  the  society  urging  among  other  vea- 
Bons  in  &vour  of  their  enterprise,  not  only  that 
the  compositions  of  native  musicians  were  at  the 
time  nearly  banished  from  the  concerts  of  tiie 
metropolis,  but  that  the  regulations  of  the  exist- 
ing societies  for  the  cultivation  of  glee-singing 
pi^oluded  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  their  musical  objects.  In  other 
words,  the  Society  aimed  at  giving  concerts  of 
English  vocal  solos  and  part-music.  Its  first 
programme  at  the  King*s  Concert  Rooms,  Haao- 
rer  Square,  on  Monday,  Jan.  7,  1853,  included 
the  sestetto  and  chorus  from  WebWs  '  Ode  to 
St.  Cecilia*;  Benet^s  madrigal,  'All  oreatursB 
now';  Attwood*s  glee,  *In  this  fair  vale'; 
Cooke's  glee,  'Deh  dove';  Bishop^s  serenade, 
'Sleep,  gentle  lady';  Webbe*s  catcJi,  *  Would 


you  kjMw';  boIob  from  Haydn,  Hummel,  Mo> 
sart^  and  Puroell,  and  an  instrumental  quintet  of 
Beethoven's.  Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  leader ;  at  the 
oigan  and  pianoforte  were  Messrs.  Turle,  Goss, 
and  Homcastle ;  and  the  vocalists  included  Miss 
Clara  Novello,  Mrs.  Bishop,  Miss  George,  and 
Messrs^  Bennett,  Pany,  Phillips,  Hobbs,  and 
Braham.  The  affiurs  of  the  Society  at  its  com* 
mencement  were  managed  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Bellamy,  T.  Cooke,  Homcastle^ 
Hawkins,  C.  Taylor,  £.  Taylor,  and  Turle.  The 
original  intention  of  presenting  mainly  English 
music  WIS  departed  from  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Society's  existence,  for  we  find  in  its  programmes 
the  names  of  Paleetrina,  Pexgolesi,  Bonondni, 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  other  foreign  oompoeers^ 
and  firmn  a  notice  of  the  last  concert  given  in 
1838  we  learn  that,  'with  the  exception  of  three 
glees  and  a  madrigal,  the  performance  consisted 
entirely  ef  the  works  of  foreign  artists.'  In 
1837  the  Society  gare  the  first  performance  in 
this  oountiy  of  Spohr's  oratorio,  'The  Cruci- 
fixion,' with  Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Seguin,  Miss 
Hawes,  and  Mr.  Balfe  as  principal  vo«tlists,  and 
Mr.  Turle  at  the  organ.  On  another  occasion 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  was  performed,  with 
Mrs.  Anderson  at  the  piano.  [C.M.] 

VOCALION.  An  '  organ '  or  instrument  of 
the  free-reed  kind,  exhibited  by  James  Baillie 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  the  International  Inventions 
Exhibition,  London,  1885.  The  first  patent  was 
taken  out  Nov.  13,  1872,  by  John  Farmer  (of 
Harpow),  for  a  combination  of  reed  with  string 
or  wire — either  as  a  continuation  of  the  reed  or 
as  a  coil  fastened  to  the  back  thereof — ^and  was 
succeeded  by  many  more,  taken  out  in  the  names 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  others.  The  first  attempts 
gave  a  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  quality  of  sound, 
but  by  degrees  the  combination  of  reed  and 
string  fix>m  which  this  proceeded  has  had  to  be 
given  up,  for  practical  and  commercial  reasons, 
and  the  instrument  as  now  exhibited  is  virtually 
a  Harmonium  with  broad  reeds,  giving  great 
rigidity  of  action  and  therefore  puritv  of  tone,  and 
large  diannels,  and  acted  on  by  high  pi^essure  of 
wind — not  suction.  A  main  peculiarity  of  the 
Yocalion  is  that  the  reeds  are  placed  above  the 
pallets  and  below  the  slides,  and  that  though  the 
sliding  *  plug '  of  three  reeds  is  only  of  the  width 
of  the  groove,  the  cavities  are  more  than  twice 
as  wide.  This  is  expressed  in  Mr.  Hamilton's 
latest  patent  (U.S.A.,  March  35,  1884)  as  'the 
combination  of  pallets,  soundboard,  and  reeds 
with  cavity-boards,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  one  containing  the  nostrils  and  the  upper 
one  the  mouths,  and  an  intermediate  controlling 
slide.' 

The  result  of  this  is  a  channing  varietv  and 
purity  of  tone,  especially  where  the  music  is  not 
in  too  many  parts;  and  also  great  force  and 
richness  of  sound.  This  is  well  expressed  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  a  letter  dated  New  York, 
July  3t  1885,  as  follows : — ^' You  have  achieved 
an  instrument  which  shall  possess  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  an  organ,  witnont  the  cumbersome 
and  expensive  aid  m  pipes.    And  in  doing  this, 


VOCALION. 

yoQ  hare  obtained  a  totally  dififorent  tone  from 
that  of  HarmoniumB  and  other  reed  organs.  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  nobility  and  parity 
of  the  sound,  and  also  with  the  great  variety  in 
the  timbre  which  the  instrument  displayed.* 

The  Vocalion  exhibited  is  6  ft.  square,  and 
stands  on  a  somewhat^  larger  pedestiJ,  contain- 
ing the  bellows,  wind-chest,  etc.  It  has  three 
Manuals,  denominated  Choir,  Great  and  Swell ; 
two  stops  in  the  pedals  and  three  in  each 
manual,  as  well  as  three  extra  ones  of  lighter 
quality,  called  'complementary.'  In  the  suo- 
cessive  steps  of  the  invention  since  1874,  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Baillie  Hamilton  has  been 
much  assisted  by  the  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  of  Mr.  Hermann  Smith.  [6.] 

VOCALISE  and  VOCALIZZO  are  the  French 
and  Italian  terms  for  an  exercise  or  piece  of  music 
to  be  vocalised.  [H.C.D.] 

VOCALISE,  TO;  VOCALISATION.  To 
vocalise  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  sing  upon  a 
vowel,  whether  one  note  or  a  series  of  notes,  in 
contradistinction  to  singing  to  separate  syllables. 
Vocalisation  is  therefore  one  part  of  the  operation 
of  pronunciation,  the  other  being  articulation. 
Peifect  vocalisation  involves  purity  of  whatever 
vowel-sound  is  at  the  moment  being  sung,  and 
this  purity  of  course  requires  that  only  those 
parts  of  the  organs  of  speech  be  called  into  action 
that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
position  of  the  resonance  chambers  proper  to  its 
formation. 

This  sounds  like  a  truism  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire statement,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  into  play  or  convulse 
parts  of  the  mechanism  that  are  not  necessary, 
without  altering  the  vowel-sound,  though  the 
quality  of  the  voice,  the  production,  suffers,  and 
will  be  tonguey,  throaty,  palatal,  or  veiled,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  thus  unnecessarily  brought 
into  play.  In  such  cases,  if  the  resonance-pitch  of 
the  vowel-sound  could  be  ascertained,  it  might  be 
found  to  be  precisely  thesameunderthese  different 
conditions,  while  the  tone  of  voice,  pure  in  the 
one  case,  might  be  very  bad  in  the  other.  No 
special  organ  or  mechanism  should  present  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  80  far  as  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  note.  In  a  succession  of  notes, 
whether  slow  or  quick,  the  passage  from  note  to 
note  should  take  place  without  the  smallest 
ehange  either  of  vowel-sound  or  of  tone-quality, 
and  without  the  slightest  escape  of  useless  breath, 
and  consequent  cessation  of  vocal  sound  between 
the  notes,  or  evidence  of  mechanical  effort.  The 
passage  must  in  fact  be  a  portamento  or  carrying 
of  the  voice,  but  so  quickly  executed  that  the 
notes  shall  be  perfectly  distinct  and  the  porta- 
mento unrecognisable,  except  where  in  slow 
passages  it  is  required  for  special  expression. 
Passages  of  agility  {fioritara^  edcratvra)  executed 
in  the  manner  above  indicated  give  that  gorgeous 
flood  of  musical  sound  which  was  one  of  the  many 
gifts  of  the  great  soprano  Jenny  Lind.  [H.C.D.J 

VOCE  DI  PETTO,  Chest  voice  (6er.  Brmi- 
9timm9) ;  VOCE  DI  T£STA»  Head  voio^  (JTo^- 
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sCtmme).  Terms  applied  in  some  oases  to  certain 
rasters  or  series  of  notes  produced  by  a  special 
mechanism  or  state  of  the  voice  organs ;  in  others 
to  a  different  mode  of  producing  the  same  notes. 
Nearly  the  whole  question  of  registers,  and  in 
great  part  of  quality  or  timbre,  is  involved  in 
unoertainty — indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say,  mystery.  All  voice  is  produced  in  the 
larynx.  The  sound  thus  given  forth  can  be 
modified  both  in  pitch  and  quality  by  numeroua 
pairs  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  laxyngeal  muscles^ 
muscles  acting  upon  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  on 
the  pharynx,  on  the  soft  palate,  on  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  nostrils,  front  and  back,  on  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  All  these  parts  are  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  the  resonance  chambers.  The  bare 
foot  that  the  voice  is  produced  in  the  larynx  is 
ascertainable  by  anybody  through  the  medium 
of  the  laryngoscope,  but  to  arrive  only  thus  fiir 
the  throat  has  to  be  forced  into  a  position  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  production  of  those  very  qua- 
lities of  tone  that  form  the  subject  of  desired 
investigation.  Open  chest  voice,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  great  part  produced  by 
the  drawing  down  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the 
stemo-thyroid  muscles,  so  that  it  becomes  part 
of  a  compact  mass  of  bone,  tissue,  and  cartilage 
all  vibrating  together.  This  arrangement  of 
parts  is  aided  by  the  elasticity  and  compress 
ibility  of  the  windpipe ;  and  since  the  lowering  of 
the  larynx  (carrying  down  with  it,  as  it  does,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tongue), 
brings  about  a  corresponding  lengthening  and 
enlargement  of  the  throat,  the  vibration  of  the 
chest,  and  the  sonority  imparted  to  the  sound  by 
the  resonance  chambers  above  the  larynx,  go  to 
make  up  together  what  we  call  the  open  chest 
register.  The  second,  or  close  chest  register,  next 
comes  into  play.  This  is  a  register  common  to 
all  voices,  male  and  female,  and  is  called  by 
Manuel  Garcia,  Fal&elto,  The  third  register. 
Head-voice,  is,  in  the  male,  generally  known  by 
this  tsrmfalietto,  the  third  register  of  the  female 
voice  being  called  Head-voice,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  ground  Garcia  (the  pioneer 
of  dose  investigation  of  the  physiology  of  the  voioe» 
organs)  applies  the  term  to  the  middle  register. 
It  is  perhaps  somewhat  bold  to  combat  the  opinion 
of  thiseminent  num,but  falsetto  (a  word  in  general 
use  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  England)  seems  very 
appropriate  to  that  register  which  in  the  male 
seems  to  be  scarcely  natural,  but  to  belong  to 
another  individual,  and  even  to  another  sex. 

The  above-mentioned  middle  register  corre* 
spends  to  Randegger*s  'upper  series  of  chest 
notes,*  and  the  'dosing'  for  the  formation  of 
this  series  of  notes  is  a  p<nnt  of  the  highest  im- 
portance with  Visetti  and  all  foremost  Italian 
and  other  teachers. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  point  out 
exactly  how  the  operation  is  performed.  It 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  numerous  ideal  ex- 
planations^ and  by  imitation.  In  using  this 
middle  register,  tlie  chest  is  still  felt  to  vibrate, 
thus  justifying  the  use  of  the  term  dot  ekui 
notesm  but  not  quite  in  the  same  decree  as  in  tha 
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open  register.  This  b  pottibly  doe  to  the  &cti1iat 
the  vibratioiiii  are  qmoker,  on  aooount  of  higher 
pitch,  and  tiierefore  leas  easily  felt.  But  the 
importaiit  difierenoe  between  the  two  is  chiefly 
brought  about  by  ohangea  in  and  about  the 
larynx  itself,  as  well  as  by  some  modification  of 
the  phaiynz.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  exact  part  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
change  (the  closing.  It.  ehiudere)  is  to  take 
place.  It  is  upon  much  the  same  part  in  all 
▼oices,  male  and  female,  bat  not  the  same  under 
all  circumstances.  It  is  possible  to  produce 
many  notes  in  both  ways,  and  this  is  the  basis 
of  the  all-important  operation  of  blending  the 
registers,  an  operation  requiring  in  some  cases 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  both  instructor  and  instructed ;  and  Tery 
frequently  Toices  are  ruined,  either  by  their 
being  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  patience,  or  far  more 
frequently  by  the  singer  himself  or  herself  work- 
ing  alone  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  much  greater 
fault  to  carry  a  lower  register  too  hif^h  than 
to  bring  a  higher  register  too  low.  The  term 
*  Head-voice  *  in  the  male  is  very  frequently  ap- 
plied to  a  mixed  voice  (It.  voes  mista) ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  voiee  in  which  close  cheet  and  fiblsetto 
are  blended ;  and  if  the  blending  is  perfect  (the 
result  of  much  work,  and  much  exercise  of  the 
reflective  powers),  it  is  not  only  a  legitimate  use 
of  the  voice,  but  very  beautiful  in  its  effect, 
being  chiefly  brought  into  play  in  piano  passages 
upon  high  notes.  The  mixed  voice,  as  its  name 
implies,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  a  register,  but 
the  union  of  two  other  registers,  and  the  power 
of  using  it  well  shows  vigihmt  training.  In  the 
mixed  voice  the  larynx  is  low;  in  the  falsetto, 
high.  There  are  some  few  heaven-bom  artists 
who  instinctively  blend  all  the  registers,  so  that 
the  whole  voice  becomes  one  homogeneous  wave 
of  sound. 

A  new  nomendatare  for  the  various  registers 
is  proposed  by  an  earnest  investigator,  Herr 
Behnke,  but  this  does  not  help  matters.  There 
is  indeed  frequently  much  difficulty  amongst 
experts  in  deciding  between  mixed  voice  and 
falsetto  (in  its  ordinarily  accepted  sense).  At  a 
meeting  which  took  place  between  an  eminent 
throAt  physician  and  some  professors  of  singing 
of  good  repute,  for  the  eipress  purpose  of  arriving 
at  conclusions,  the  want  of  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  head  formed  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
satisfactory  settlt^ment  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

But  besides  the  close  union  of  sternum  and 
larynx  in  the  formation  of  open  chest  voice, 
there  is  of  course  a  certain  condition  of  the  vocal 
cords  themselves,  this  condition  changing  in  each 
successive  register.  In  producing  open  chest 
notes  it  is  pn^ble  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
vocal  cords  or  bands  will  be  found  to  vibrate. 
In  this  state  they  are  susceptible  of  a  certain 
amount  of  tension,  and  will  give  therefore  a  cer- 
tain number  of  notes.  Whoi  the  maximum  of 
tension  is  reached,  the  vocal  cords  or  bands, 
acted  upon  by  muscles  within  tiie  larynx,  are 


reduced  in  volume.  Hie  same  tension  as  before 
will  produce  a  higher  series  of  notes^  the  prin- 
ciple being  to  a  great  extent  that  of  adopting 
strings  of  different  thickness  upon  stringed  in- 
struments— ^that  is  to  say,  bowed  instruments,  on 
which  different  notes  have  to  be  made  upon  the 
same  string.  Then  in  the  male  head*voice,  or 
fiUsetto,  the  thin  edges  only  of  the  vocal  cords 
are  set  in  vibration.  The  theory  would  quite 
well  explain  difference  of  pitch,  and  to  some 
extent  modifications  of  quality;  but  then  how  is 
the  blending  of  the  registers,  that  most  im- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  most  difficult  part 
of  the  art  of  managing  the  voice,  to  be  ex- 
plained! We  know  that  the  notes  about  the 
changes  of  regirter  have  to  partake  of  both  qu*> 
lities.  Can  the  vocal  oords  be  in  two  conditions 
at  the  same  time  ?  We  may  conclude,  however, 
that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  to  dis- 
cover what  is  at  present  so  difficult  to  fathom. 
Is  it  to  be  wonderod  at  that  a  set  of  small  com- 
plex organs,  in  great  part  out  of  sight,  which 
give  to  man  one  of  the  chief  powers  (if  not  the 
chief  of  all  powers)  that  distinguish  him  from 
the  mere  animal,  and  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  infinite  number  of  shades  of  sound  in 
the  numerous  languages  of  the  world,  and  the 
marvellous  faculty  of  giving  expression  to  the 
feelingM  in  song,  should  for  a  long  time  baffle  the 
researches  even  of  the  most  earnest  and  scientific 
investigators  T  The  theory  formerly  advanced, 
that  the  femnle  voice  is  only  a  reproduction  of 
the  male  voice  an  octave  higher  in  pitch,  is  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  clearly  observable  fact  of 
the  middle  register  being  common  to  all  voices, 
male  and  female.  The  peculiarity  of  the  female 
voice  is  the  possession  of  a  large  range  of  fine 
head-notes  in  the  place  of  the  male  falsetto ;  and 
of  the  male  voice  the  possession  of  a  large  range 
of  open  chest  notes.  j^H.C.D.'] 

VOCES  ARETINM,  A  nnme  given  to  the 
syllables,  Ut,  Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La ;  first  used  by 
Guide  d'Arezzo  for  the  purpose  of  Sdmiiatioii, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nth  century.  [See  So]> 
MISATION.]  [W.S.B.1 

VOCES  BELGICiE.  A  name  given  to  the 
syllables  Bo,  Ce,  Di,  Ga,  Lo,  Ma,  Ni,  proposed 
by  the  Flemish  Composer,  Huberto  Waelrant, 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  syllables  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Solmisation  by  Guide  d'Arezza  As  the  word 
'  Solmisation  *  was  incompatible  with  the  use  of 
the  newly-invented  formula^  it  was  replaced  by 
the  terms  <  Bocedisation,'  or  '  Bobisation ' ;  but 
the  system  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  cen- 
tury which  gave  it  birth.     [See  Solmisatiov.] 

A  simUar  attempt  was  made,  at  Stuttgart,  by 
Daniel  Hitsler,  who,  early  in  the  17th  century, 
used  the  syUables  La,  Be,  Ce,  De,  Me»  Fe^  Ge, 
under  the  name  of  Bebisation. 


A  century  later,  Grraun,  under  the  bsdm  of 
'Damenisatfon,'  used  Da,  Me,  Ki,  Po,  Tn» 
La,  Be.  [W5.B.1 

VOCES  HAMMERIAN^.  AtermappUed 
to  thesyllabl6aDo,Be,Mi,  Fa^Sol,  La,  Si— 4ho 
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nod«ni  amplification  of  tbo  boHm  nied,  in  the 
Hill  cental^,  by  Guido  d'Aresao.  The  name  is 
of  German  origin ;  and  was  invented  in  honoor 
of  Kilian  Hammer,  Oiganisb  of  Vuhenstransy 
who  first  introduced  tlM  amplified  system  to 
Gennan  Masidans,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
oentury.    [See  Solmibation.]  [W.S.R.] 

VOGL,  Hkinkioh,  born  Jan.  15, 1845,  at  An, 
near  Munich,  received  instruction  in  singing 
from  Franz  Lachner,  and  in  acting  from  Jenk, 
stage  manager  of  the  Royal  Theatre,  Munich, 
where  he  made  his  d^tU  on  Nov.  5,  1865,  m 
Max,  in  '  Der  FreischQtz.'  His  success  was  im- 
mediate, and  he  has  since  been  permanently 
engaged  at  the  above  theatre,  where  he  is  the 
fibvourite  tenor,  making  the  usual  tours  i»  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  company  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1868  (see  below).  He 
excels  pre-eminently  in  the  operas  of  Wagner, 
and  played  Logo  and  Siegmund  en  the  pro- 
duction respectively  of  'Rheingold'  (Sept.  13, 
1869)  and  *  Walkyrie*  (June  26,  1870)  at  Mu- 
nich. On  the  production  of  the  *  Trilogy  *  at 
Bayrenth  in  1876  he  again  played  the  part  of 
Lege,  and  made  a  great  hit  by  his  fine  declamation 
and  admirable  acting.  On  May  5,  1883,  he  made 
his  first  appearance  im  England  at  Her  Ma- 
.jesty's  in  the  same  part,  and  subsequently  in 
Siegfried.  He  wai  unanimously  praised  for  his 
admirable  presentment  of  these  characters,  and 
on  May  18  was  heard  with  pleasure  in  songs 
by  Franz,  etc,  at  a  'Symphony  Concert*  at  St. 
James's  Hall.  In  1 871  he  was  tenor  singer  at 
the  Beethoven  Centenaiy  Festival.    His  wife, 

Thkrxsb  Vool,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Thoma,  was  born  Nov.  ij,  1846,  at  Tutzing, 
Lake  Stambeig,  Bavaria,  learnt  singing  from 
Haaser  at  the  Munich  Gonservatorium,  and  in 
1865  fint  appeared  in  opera  at  Garlsrohe.  In 
Dee.  1866  she  made  her  tUbut  at  Munich  as 
CasOda  (Anber*s  'Part  du  Diable'),  and  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there  ever  since, 
where  she  is  very  popular  as  a  dramatie  soprano. 
She  was  the  original  Sieglinde  at  Munieh.  On 
May  6,  1883,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England,  at  Her  Majesty's,  as  Brunnhilde,  and 
played  the  part  throughout  the  trilogy  with  great 
sncoess.  In  the  second  '  cycle '  of  performances 
ifae  played  with  equal  success  her  eld  part  of 
Sieglinde,  having  resigned  Brunnhilde  to  Mme. 
Reksher-Kindermann  (since  deceased),  who  had 
been  the  Fricka  in  the  first  cycle.  [A.C.] 

VOGL,  JoHANN  MiCHABL,  distingnished  opera- 
singer,  and,  with  Baron  von  'SobUnsteik,  one 
of  the  principal  interpreters  of  Schubert*s  songs, 
born  Aug.  10, 1768,  at  Steyer  in  Upper  Austria. 
A  chorister  in  his  native  town  at  seven,  he  was 
systematically  grounded  in  singing,  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  thus  early  acquired  flexibility 
of  voice  and  purity  of  intonation.  He  had  his 
general  education  in  the  monastery  of  Krems- 
mtUister,  and  took  part  there  in  little  Singq>iele 
by  Sfiasmayer,  giving  considerable  promise  both 
as  dngsr  and  actor.     He  next  went  to  the 
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UnWertity  of  Vkan%  and  was  ahout  taking  a 
permanent  post  in  the  magistracy  of  the  Qlty 
when  Siissmayer  engaged  him  for  the  Court- 
opera.  He  played  with  the  German  Opera  Com- 
pany formed  by  Sussmayer  in  the  sunomer  of 
1794,  and  made  his  d6bui  as  a  regular  member 
of  the  Court  Opera  in  the  following  May.  From 
that  period  till  his  retiieraent  in  1833  Qm  last 
appearance  was  inGr^tj^'s  '  Barbe-bleue^^  i8ti)t 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  held  an  important 
position  as  a  singer  and  an  actor  in  both  German 
and  Italian  opera*  Gifted  with  a  baritone  voice 
of  sympathetic  qualitv,  his  method  was  exoelleni 
and  his  phrasing  marked  by  breadth,  intelligenoe, 
and  great  dramatic  expression.  Such  parts  as 
Oreste  (Iphig^e  en  Tauride),  Jakob  (Schwdzer- 
fiunilie).  Count  AJmaviva  (Le  Nosae  di  Figaro), 
Micheli  (Deux  Joum^),  Kreon  ^M^d^),  ToImoo 
(Fesdiaand  Cortes),  and  Jacob  (M^hnl*8  Joseph), 
show  the  range  of  his  powen.  He  became  ae- 
quainted  with  Schubert  somewhere  about  1816, 
through  the  latter*s  friend  Schobir,*  and  the  two 
quickly  learned  to  appreciate  and  esteem  eadi 
other.  Vogl  rem^gnised  Schubert's  genius,  urged 
him  to  produce,  and  did  his  best  to  make  him 
known  by  singing  bis  songs  both  in  public  and 
private.  The  *  Krl-Konig '  was  fint  introduced 
by  him  to  the  general  public  at  a  musical  enter- 
tainment at  the  E&mthnerthor  Theatre  (Maroh 
7, 1831),  though  it  had  been  sang  before  at  a  soir^ 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  (Jan.  25)  by 
Herr  von  Gyronich,  an  excellent  amateur.  Vogl 
in  his  diary  calls  Schubert's  oompositionB  '  truly 
divine  inspirations,  utterances  of  a  musical  'clair- 
voyance,' and  Schubert,  writing  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  says,  '  when  Vogl  sings  and  I  aooom- 
pany  him  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  be  one, 
which  strikes  the  good  people  here  as  something 
quite  unheard  of.'  In  the  sununer  of  1835  the 
two  friends  met  at  Steyer,  and  made  a  walking 
tour  Uux>ugh  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  singing 
Schubert's  songs  like  a  couple  of  wandering 
minstrels  at  aU  their  resting-places,  whether 
monasteries  or  private  houses.  Schubert  pub- 
licly testified  his  esteem  by  dedicating  to  Vogl 
$  Lieder  (op.  6),  published  in  183  T. 

Vogl's  early  conventual  eduoation  left  its 
traoes  in  his  fondness  for  serious  study,  to  whioh 
all  his  spare  time  Mt  devoted,  his  favourite 
authors  b<:iog  Goethe  and  the  Greek  classics. 
Im  i8s3  ^  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  following  spring  astonished  his  friends  by 
annouadng  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  former  director  of  the  Belvedere,  whom  he 
had  long  treated  m  a  sort  of  pupil.  One  of  his 
last  appearanoes  in  public  was  at  a  soiree  of  the 
Geselischaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  1833.  when  ha 
sang  the  'Wanderer,'  His  last  yeara  were 
passed  in  great  bodily  suffering,  cheered  only  by 
intellectttal  oooopation.  He  died  in  1 840,  Nov.  19* 
on  the  same  day  on  which  his  firiend  Schubert  had 
departed  13  years  before,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Matzlelnsdorf,  where  rest  Qlaek 
and  his  wife  (1787),  SaUeri  (1835),  and  the 
SBdnent  sbger  Forfi  (1859),  Staudigl  (1861), ' 
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and  Ander  (z  864).    The  ioBcription  on  hit  tomb- 
stone runs — 

Hare  lies  Joh.  Hiolwel  Vogl, 

the  Qerman  mixuirel, 

horn  10  Aug.  1768,  died  19  Nor.  1840, 

To  the  rerered  and  tenderly  lored 

Hashand  and  Pather.  [C.F.P.] 

V06LER,  GsoBOB  JoaiFH,  the  Ahh4,  is  one 
of  the  most  curions  and  striking  figures  in  the 
annals  of  mosic.  He  was  bom  at  Wiirzbuig 
on  Jane  15,  1749,  and  evinced  from  an  early 
age  a  religious  cast  of  mind  and  an  aptitude  for 
music.  His  attachment  to  the  organ  dated  firom 
his  tenth  year.  Both  his  father  and  his  step- 
Akther,  one  Wenceslaus  Stautinger,^  were  violin- 
makers.  While  learning  the  organ  his  step-father 
let  him  have  a  pedalier  attached  to  his  harpsichord, 
and  Yogler  practised  with  such  determination  all 
night  that  no  one  would  live  on  the  floor  below. 

At  the  same  time  his  independent  turn  6f  mind 
exhibited  itself.  He  elaborated  a  new  system  of 
fingering,'  and  contrived  to  learn  the  violin  and 
other  instruments  without  a  teacher;  and  even 
while  a  pupil  at  the  Jesuits*  College  he  played 
much  in  the  churches^  and  made  a  name  for  him< 
self  in  the  contrapuntal  preludes  which  were 
regarded  as  the  test  of  an  organist's  skill.'  How 
long  this  sort  of  life  lasted  is  not  very  clear, 
but  Vogler  himself  declares  that  he  was  at  Wtirz- 
borg  as  late  as  1 769. 

'  His  departure  must  have  taken  place  very 
shortly  after  this.  He  proceeded  in  the  first 
place  to  Bamberg  to  study  law.  In  177 1  he  went 
from  Bamberg  to  Mannheim,  then  one  of  the  chief 
musical  centres  of  Germany,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  compose  a  ballet  for  the  Court  Theatre, 
which  produced  such  an  impression  that  the 
Elector,  Karl  Theodor,  was  led  to  provide  him 
with  funds  to  go  to  Bologna  and  study  counter* 
point  under  Padre  Martini.  Starting  about  the 
beginning  of  1773  Vogler  travelled  by  way  of 
Venice.  He  there  met  Hasse,  and  also  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Valotti,  from  whom  he  first  heard  of  the 
system  of  hannony  that  he  subsequently  advocated 
with  such  vehemence,*  The  original  object  of 
his  journey  was  not  achievedi  for,  though  kindly 
received  by  Martini,  they  speedily  conceived  a 
repugnance  for  each  other.  Vogler  could  not 
tolerate  a  slow  and  graduated  course  of  counter- 
point ;  and  Martini  complained  that  his  pupil 
had  neither  perseverance  nor  aptitude.  Vogler 
soon  abandoned  the  trial,  and  repaired  to  Psdua 
with  a  view  of  studying  for  orders,  and  learning 
composition  from  Valotti,  who  had  been  for  nearly 
fifty  years  musical  director  of  San  Antonio.  But 
the  old  organist's  method  of  teaching  was  wholly 
distasteful  to  his  disciple,  and  in  five  months 
ypgler  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 

I  orVoflnlilbailljiraonljlMwftiTtlMrthatpoernlaclfaiwana 
diata  OQ  hla  puna.  OhrUtmaim  siMaki  of  him  ai  ImproreflilMd  1^ 
ihto  droomsunoe  la  1781—%  and  OIaateeh«r  makM  Um  Muae 
■tttflHTiTTif  in  1808, 

«]iMWtd«MrllMstlils«yttemM'mlMnbl0.*  Letter  Jan.  17.  Iim 

*  8w  alM  the  Oradnale  (De  Protaadla)  of  the  M iiaa  Paiiorida. 

«  The  ■OTOOBt  In  the  text  folloifs  tlia  itatementa  uniaUy  meda 
nrtth  wfctence  to  Veglw'i  pfoeeedlog*  at  Bolosna  and  Pedua.  Botta 
•iM  Mulkaliaehe  Oorreipondeni  of  Splm  for  I7B0.  Ko  1ft,  ProfRMor 

Ohrirtmenn  awerli  that  »ho  Maetor  Falatlne  hiaielf  directly 

iVoilertoValettl. 
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priest  at  tbe  end  of  1 773.'    In  the  Papal  city  he 
was  made  Apostolic  Protonotary  and  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope,  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Aroar 
dians.    He  also  found  time  to  gain  some  instruo- 
tion  from  the  Bohemian  musician  Mysliwecaek, 
and  anned  with  these  ecclesiastical  credentials 
and  musical  experience  he  returned  in  1775  to 
Mannheim.*   The  Elector  at  once  appointed  him 
Court  Chaplain,  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
compose  a  'Misoere*  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments, and  was  made  second  Kapellmeister,  a 
result  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  some  ladies 
of  the  court,  if  Mosnrt  may  be  trusted.^    The 
Mannheim  orchestra  was   then  the   finest  in 
Europe,  and  it  was  there  that  Vogler  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  orchestral  effect.    It  was  there 
also  that  he  first  put  himself  forward  as  a  teacher, 
and  established  the  first  of  his  three  schools 
He  maintained  that  most  previous  teachers  had 
pursued   erroneous  methods,  and  promised   to 
make  his  pupils  composers  by  a  more  expeditious 
system.    Into  this  task  he  threw  himself  with 
the  greatest  energy,  publishing  expositions  of  his 
theory  (see  list  of  works),  and  editing  a  monthly 
msgazine  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of  the 
school.  All  this  naturally  provoked  much  opposi- 
tion, but,  to  judge  by  its  fruits,  his  school  must 
have  had  some  merits,  for  amongst  those  who 
were  actually  students  or  came  directly  under 
its  influence  were  Winter,  Ritter,  Kraus,  Danzi, 
and  Knecht — an  ardent  disciple.    At  Mannheim 
Vogler  made  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and  it 
is  probable  that  when  Mozart  visited  Mannheim 
in  the  winter  of  1777  he  fell  into  that  section  of 
the  musical  world  there.  On  no  other  supposition 
can  we  fully  explain  the  tone  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Vogler  in  his  letters,  which  will  not  concede 
to  the  Abb^  a  single  redeeming  feature.    Vogler 
at  any  rate  was  studiously  attentive  to  Mozart, 
and  after  having  several  times  in  vain  invited 
Mozart  to  call  on  him,  put  his  pride  in  his  pockety 
and  went  to  call  on  the  new-comer/    During 
Mozart*s    visit    the    Elector-Palatine    became 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  same  year  (i  778) 
removed  the  Court  to  Munich.     Vogler's  devo- 
tion to  his  school  kept  him  at  Mannheim,  and 
he  did  not,  in  all  probability,  go  to  Munich 
till  1780.     His  five  years  at   Mannheim  ai« 
marked  by  other  achievements  than  the  Ton- 
schule.    At  the  end  of  1777  we  find  him  opening 
a  new  organ  built  after  his  design  at  Frank- 
fort.    The   next  year,    in   all  likelihood,    he 
was  summoned  to  Darmstadt  by  the  heir  ap- 
parent— the  Prince  who  provided  him  with  a 
home  in  his  last  years — to  compose  the  musio 
for  a  melodrama  called  'Lampedo'  (or  'Lam- 
predo').*    Another  woric  was  the  overture  and 
efUr*<i€te8  to  'Hamlet,'  brought  out  at  Mannheim 
in  I779>    These  were  succeeded  by  an  operetta, 
'Der  Kaufinann  von  Smima,*  written  about  1^80 
for  the  theatre  at  Mayenoe. 

e  A.  K.  Z.  vol.  ▼!.  p.  m 

•  AMordinc  to  aitatemeat  In  bis  '  Choral  Sfttem*  (pu  S)  tl  Hie  hi 
thU  year  that  ha  learnt  the  beetf  tor  his  sjstom  firom  Valotti. 

T  Utter.  Nov.  n,  1777.  •  Moxert's  Latter  of  Jan.  17.  mu 

•  For  a  detailed  eecooat  see  die  A.]f.  S.  vol.  L  BOB.  IS  aad  SA 
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The  next  twenty  yean  of  Yogler's  life  present 
great  diffioulties  to  his  biographer.  Although 
nominally  settled  at  Stockholm  from  1786  or  87 
to  I799»  he  was  really  oonstnntly  travelling,  and 
the  records  of  his  journeys  are  so  fragmentary 
and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con-* 
struct  a  complete  narrative.  Thus,  though  he 
undoubtedly  extended  his  travels  to  Spain,  For* 
tugal,  Greece,  and  Africa,  nay  even  to  Armenia 
aid  Greenland,^  the  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  when  he  went.  One  writer*  gives 
it  in  1783-1786,  another*  in  1793,  while  the 
dates  at  which  be  appears  in  other  distant  spots 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an 
extensive  tear  could  have  been  managed  at  all. 
We  shall  therefore  only  give  some  idea  of  his 
wanderings  and  proceedings  by  noting  detached 
occurrences. 

About  1780  Yogler  followed  the  Electoral 
Court  to  Munich.  He  there  employed  himself 
iu  perfecting  the  education  of  the  celebrated 
singer  Madfune  Lange,  in  teaching  composition 
to  B.  A«  Weber,  and  in  compotdng  an  opera 
in  five  acts  entitled  *  Albert  III.  von  Baiern,' 
which  was  represented  at  the  Court  Theatre  in 
1781.  It  did  not  prove  successful,  and  disgust 
at  the  want  of  appreciation  that  he  found  in 
Germany  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  appeal 
to  foreign  musicians.  With  this  view  he  sub- 
mitted an  exposition  of  his  system  to  the  Aca- 
demic Boyale  des  Sciences,  probably  in  I78i« 
and  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1783.^  In  178a 
he  was  in  Paris*  and  the  next  year  perhaps 
crossed  the  Channel  to  England.'  Returning 
from  England,  if  indeed  he  really  visited  it  at 
this  time,  he  again  attempted  to  obtain  success 
as  an  opera  composer.  But  his  comic  opera 
'La  Kermesse,'  prdduccd  at  the  Th^Atre  de  la 
Commie  Italienne  on  Nov.  15,  1783,  proved  a 
dead  failure,  and  could  not  even  be  finished.  An* 
other  effort  in  Grermany  was  crowned  with  sue- 
cess.  '  Castor  and  Pollux,*  produced  at  Munich 
in  1784,  was  not  only  received  with  applause  but 
continued  a  favourite  for  years.^  Tlie  close  of 
1784  and  commencement  of  1785  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  with  the  journey  to  Afinca,  Greece, 
and  the  East.  At  all  events  the  next  definite 
trace  of  him  is  on  Nov.  aa,  1785,  at  a  great 
organ  recital  in  Amsterdam,  for  wluch  no  fewer 
than  7000  tickets  were  sold.'  In  the  next  year 
he  entered  the  service  of  tlie  King  of  Sweden 
as  Kapellmeister,  resigning  his  posts  at  Munich, 
where  he  had  become  chief  Kapellmeister  on 
the  death  of  Holzbauer  in  1783.*    At  Stockholm 

I  A.  M.  Z.  foL  Hi.  i».  988;  vol.  Ii.  p.  988. 

a  F4Clk  B  A.  M.  Z.  VOL  zxill.  p.  917. 

4  Ohonl  Bftlein  pp.  1—8.  The  reoords  of  the  Rojrfti  Society  aflbrd  no 
mee  of  ft  commuaicfttlon  from  Vofter  orftnjrthInK  else  bearhig  on  the 
quBftion.  The  Jonrnal  dee  Sfftrftna  for  1782  hns  an  ftnon jnoiu  article 
compftrlnv  the  Tonometert  of  PjthagorM,  the  Greeki.  and  the  AbM 
Vogler.  which  ftates  that  hie  instiument  had  been  prcMnted  to  the 
Aeadfaile  BojUe  des  Seiencea  together  with  the  inventor^  new 
moikal  tyttem,  whieh  he  propoeed  to  pnbllih  nhortljr. 

•  So  at  least  we  niaj  infer  from  the  date  of  hli '  Scm4  4e  dlrlfer  to 
Wxtx:  ele.  pnbliihed  in  Paria. 

•  Choral  Sjetem.  p.  8. 

T  F^ttsaHumci  that 'Castor  and  PotlQX'wM  prodneedat  Hanuhelin 
In  nsi,  hot  eontradieta  himself  elsewhere  (see  his  acooont  of  MUe. 
Krelner).   fbr  the  date  here  given  see  A.  M.  Z.  voL  TilL  pi  SU. 

5  A.  K.  Z.  ToL  L  p.  6TB. 

8  VMIs  speaks  as  If  Vogler  nslgDed  Us  Bavarian  appolntaMoto  to 
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he  established  his  second  Tonschule^  but  neither 
that  nor  his  official  duties  put  much  check  on 
his  roving  propensities.  He  signalised  his  arrival 
with  a  French  opera,  'Egle,*  produced  in  1787, 
but  the  next  year  he  is  at  St.  Petersburg,'* 
and  in  November  1789  at  Amsterdanu  He  ar^ 
rived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  1790,  and 
was  very  successful.  His  performances  were 
applauded  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  organ  in  the  Pantheon. 
According  to  Gerber  ^  he  introduced  organ  pedals 
into  this  counti^,  and  their  introduction  by  the 
organ-builder  England  certainly  belongs  to  the 
year  of  his  visit^'  His  last  performance  at  the 
Pantheon  took  place  on  May  31,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  visit  amounted  to  £1000  or  £iaoo. 
One  of  his  most  admired  performances  was  'The 
pastoral  festival  interrupted  by  a  storm/  which 
seems  to  be  the  piece  by  Knecht  which  was  the 
precursor  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony. 
[See  Kneoht,  vol.  ii.  p.  66  a;  and  Pboorammk 
Music,  vol.  iii.  p.  39  a.]  He  went  to  the  ECandel 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey/*  but  was  not 
much  impressed.  He  complains  that  the  chorus 
was  too  loud,  that  the  perfoimers  were  too 
numerous  for.  any  music  but  Handers,  and  that 
no  light  and  shade  could  be  obtained.  But  he 
admits  that  the  effect  was  sometimes  greaty  and 
he  did  homage  to  the  memory  of  Handel  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  by  composing  a  fugal  piece 
for  the  organ  on  the  themes  of  the  HallelujflJi 
chorus.  The  Festival  ended  on  June  3,  and  he 
next  appears  at  Warsaw,  writing  to  invite  the 
organ-builder  Raokwitz  of  St.  Petersburg  to  join 
him.  Hackwitz  complied,  and  the  two  proceeded 
to  Rotterdam  to  place  some  free-reeds  in  an  organ 
there.  In  the  early  part  of  September  he  was 
giving  concerts  at  Coblenz,  Mayence.  and  Frank- 
fort. From  thence  he  journeyed  on,  through 
Wonns,  Carlsruhe,  Durlach,  and  Pforzheim,  tc 
Esslingen,  where  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants 
presented  him  with  the  'wine  of  honour,*  usually 
reserved  for  sovereigns.'*  Rackvritz  remained 
at  Frankfort,  making  a  free-reed  stop  for  the 
Carmelite  church,"  but  Vogler  probably  rejoined 
him  in  time  for  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  on 
Oct.  p.  The  A  bb^  now  b^gan  to  be  held  in  honour 
in  his  own  country.  At  Frankfort  his  'Halle- 
lujah* fuffue  fairly  astonished  both  friends  and 
enemies.**  It  was  at  this  time  he  projected  a 
return  to  London  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a  manufactory  of  free-reeds.*^  This  intention  was 
not  carried  out :  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  followed  by  B.  A.  Weber,  who  gave  up  his 
position  as  conductor  at  Hanover  to  obtain  further 
instruction  from  his  old  master.  The  early  pan 
of  1 791  was  employed  in   the  composition  of 

im.  This  Is  at  Tarlanoe  with  the  title-pace  of  Kneebt'S  'Portratt 
Musical  *  {for  which  see  PBoeftAiuii-Miniio.  ?ol.  111.  p.  88  a\  pnbHShed 
to  ITM  [see  Kxicirr.  toL  1L  p.  88  a],  Koreorer  Wtoter.  who  succeeded 
Vogler  as  Kapellmeister,  obtained  the  post  to  ITW.  (A.  If.  Z.  foL 
XXTlll.  p.  8B8).  M  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  ZZT.  p.  laa 

u  Lexieoo  der  TonkOnstler.  n  See  Oboam.  rol.  Ii.  p.  888  ft. 

u  On  Voglei^  performances  to  London  see '  The  Qasetteer  and  Mew 
OaU7  Adreitlser '  for  May  8.  tt  and  »;  1790. 

u  Chrlstmann  and  SohnlNurt  In  Muslk.  Oorrespondens  for  IlBQ^Noa. 
16,16. 

M  Compare  with  the  anthorltlesjnst  quoted  A.  M.Z.Tol.arr.  p.  US. 

IS  Ohristmann  and  Sdinhart.  I. «.« (l?o  ssfaral  T 

nOhrtotasann. 
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'Atiudie*  imd  'GiutaT  AdoU;*  and  in  Beptomber 
he  was  giving  oigiui  reoiteli  in  Hamburg.  The 
aiMniwination  of  Onstavus  Adolphos  111,,  whom 
he  Uked  and  respeoted,^  on  Maroh  i6, 1 79a,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  production  of  hia  opera, 
started  him  off  with  Weber  on  another  long  touf 
through  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Uie 
Netherlands.'  In  tl^  next  year'  ha  undertook 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Hasmony,  and  in  1794 
betook  himself  to  Parts  to  hoar  the  choruses  ac- 
companied by  wind-instruments  with  which  the 
new-born  Republic  solemnised  its  fdtes,  and  add 
the  result  of  his  observations  to  his  'Polymelos 
or  characteristic  music  of  divers  nations.*  At 
St.  Sulpioe  he.gave  an  organ  performance  for  the 
poor,  the  receipts  of  which  were  15*000  livres. 
On  his  return  he  gave  a  second  coune  of  lectures 
in  1795/  and  in  1796*  erected  his  orchestrion 
at  Stockholm.  About  this  time  his  ten  years*  en- 
gagement as  Royal  Music-director  came  to  an 
end,  and  he  proposed  to  leave  Sweden.  But  his 
school  was  considered  so  successful*  that  the 
Regent  prevailed  on  him  to  prolong  his  stay  till 
the  spring  of  1799.'  In  that  year  he  received 
from  the  Sweduh  Court  an  annual  pension  of 
500  dollars,  departed  for  Denmark,  and  made  an 
unusually  protracted  stay  in  the  Danish  capital, 
during  which  he  brought  out  an  important  work 
for  the  church,  and  another  for  the  stage.  The 
former  was  his  'Choral-System,'  in  which  he 
roviewed  Fux,  Kimberger,  and  Rameau,  and  pro- 
fessed to  demonstrate  that  all  the  Protestant 
chorale-melodies  were  written  in  the  Greek  modes. 
Of  this  work  the  Danish  government  ordered  100 
copies  for  distribution  gratis  to  organists.  The 
latter  was  the  music  to  *  Hermann  von  Unna.* 
This,  though  originally  written  to  a  Swedish 
libretto  by  Sp3ldebrand,  had  not  been  performed 
in  Sweden.  It  now  proved  a  graat  success. 
Though  the  ticket  office  did  not  open  till  4  in 
the  afternoon,  people  began  to  assemble  round 
it  at  6  a.m.  After  these  achievements  Vogler 
proceeded,  in  the  summer  of  1800,  to  Berlin. 
There  he  gave  'Hermann'  several  times  in  Ger- 
man by  way  of  attracting  the  general  public, 
appealed  to  the  aavanta  by  his  *Data  zur  Akustik,' 
and  to  the  religious  world  by  his  proposals  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  organ-building.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  reconstruction  of  the  organ  in 
St.  Mary'fl^*  and  g^ve  a  perfoimance  on  it  on 
Nov.  28,  1800.  Tiie  King  of  Pruesia  conimis- 
■ioned  him  to  build  an  organ  at  Neu-Ruppin. 
But  this  did  not  keep  him  in  Prussia.    He  set 


iChflatnuim.       STiDai1adBUKmi0ftHlgiihUtrftv«lstnth«lMC 

•  w6t3M  M7«  vna. 

«this  Is  aipUclUy  lUted  br  MnuelL  See  'Intelltgeni  BUitt' 
ittMhedtoA.]L2.  of  JQBeSVlNO.  •  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  xzr.  p.  US. 

*  B.  A.  Wetwr  U  the  only  mualdui  of  note  who  itudied  under 
Vof ter  fti  Stockholm.  The  eohool  In  17M  oonslsted  of  n  pupils,  while 
the  orohestimof  the  Aeedemr  oonslsted  of  tweotrolght  Swedes.  Your 
of  these  Swede*!  whcee  totsl  acestUd  not  exceed  M  Tes,n,execnted  oneof 
Vocler's  quartets  In  pnblle.  while  mere  ehiidren  of  the  singing  school 
performed  sarwal  entire  operM  I  Perhaps  Vogler  did  more  real  service 
to  Swedish  music  hy  giving  excellent  peribrmanoes  of  Oluck's  music 
(A.  M.  Z.  vol.  nlli.  p.  SS7.) 

T  He  was  at  Stockholm  April  »,  17M  (A.  M .  Z.  L  p.  9B2).  Id  July 
lie  was  travelling  between  Oopenfaa«en  and  Bamborg  (see  his  attack 
oq  HQIler  in  A.  M,  Z.  vol.  L  I&tell.  Blatt.  xvill.  p.  W),  and  was  at 
Oopenl^sgen  on  Ifov.  1.  iVoS  (A.  M .  Z.  vol.  iL  Intell.  Blatt.  v1.) 

s  Tlie  specification  of  this  orgMi'  mar  be  found  la  the  InteHlgeiu- 
Bifttt  attached  to  ihe  A.  U.  Z.  for  Veb.  4. 1M>U 


off  to  Ldpalg,  gave  three  oi^gan  recitals  in  the 
spring  of  1801,  and  then  went  on  about  June  to 
Prague.  At  Prague  he  was  received  with  great 
honour,  and  made  governor  of  a  musical  sciiooL 
His  introductory  lecture  treated  the  question 

*  What  is  an  Academy  of  Music ) '  and  the  interest 
he  excited  was  Bho?m  in  the  crowded  audiences 
that  attended  his  oourse  on  the  theory  of  music. 
The  orehestrion  was  again  erected,  and  after  eight 
months*  delay,  and  two  disappointments,  was 
heard  on  Easter  Sunday,  i8oa.  The  Bohemians 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  it,  and  it 
may  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  failure  that 
he  left  Prague  for  Vienna,  arriving  about  the  end 
of  1 80a.*  He  was  reported  to  be  invited  to 
Vienna  to  write  an  opera,  and  rumours  of  the 
forthcoming  work  were  constant  throughout  1803. 
*Samori,'  however,  did  not  actually  appear  tUl 
May  17,  1804.  at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  after 
more  than  fifty  rehearsals.  It  enjoyed  a  mo- 
derate success,  but  on  the  course  of  operatic 
history  at  Vienna  it  exercised  no  influence  at  all. 
Two  other  of  Vogler's  works  were  given  there, 
'Castor  and  Pollux'  (with  additions  and  alter- 
ations), in  a  eonoert-room  on  Dec  a  a  and  33, 
1803,  and  '  Athalie'  at  the  Redoutensaal  in  Nov. 
1864.  Neither  made  much  impression.  While 
at  Vienna,  Vogler  celelmbted  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  stay  there  is  his 
meeting  with  Beethoven,  and  their  extemporising 
in  turn  on  the  piano.  [See  vol.  i.  183  a.]  An- 
other  is  tiiat  here  Gansbacher  and,  through  him, 
G.  M.  von  Weber/*  became  his  pupils.  Weber 
made  the  PF.  arrangement  of  '  SamorL*  Vo^er 
had  now  been  more  than  two  years  in  Vienna, 
and  his  wandering  instincts  revived.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1805  at  Salzburg,  en  route  to  Munich.^^ 
There  he  gave  organ  red  tal  s,  and  at  Christmas  had 
his  Pastoral  Mass  performed  in  the  Court  Cliapel. 
When  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  AusterUtz, 
paused  at  Munich  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais  with  the  Princess  Au- 
gusta of  Bavaria,  the  Abb^  was  the  musical 
hero  of  the  hour,  and  '  Castor  and  PoUux'  was 
performed  on  the  wedding  day,  Jan.  14^  1806.^* 
He  made  some  little  stay  in  Munich,  occupying 
himself  as  usual  in  simplifying  organs  and  pub- 
lishing theoretical  works.  In  September  1807 
he  turns  up  at  Frankfort^  and  shortly  after* 
wards  ^'  received  an  invitation  from  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Darmstadt,  Louis  I.,  for  whom  he  had 
written  *Lampedo*  nearly  thirty  yean  before, 
to  settle  in  that  town.  The  Duke  ^ave  him  a 
salary  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  with  dinner  and 
supper  every  day  from  his  own  kitchen,  four 
wax  candles  a  day  and  firewood  o/f  libitam, 
the  titles  of  Kapellmeister,  and  Privy  Councillor 
for  Eodesiastical  Affairs,  and  the  order  of  Merit 

s  This  date  Is  tahso  from  A.  IL  I.  vol.  t.  p.  Vi.   The  Blogranhie 
GInsbaeher  states  thai  Vogler  came  to  Vienna  about  the  end  o(  VJOL 

IS  Life  of  0.  M.  T.  Weber,  by  his  son.    O Aasbaeher  ( Blogiapble)  SBdrf 
that  he  first  made  acquaintance  with  Weber  at  Vogler's  house. 
-  11  ntls's  sUtainent  that  Vogler  left  Vienna  In  oonsoquenee  of  the 
war  is  reltated  by  dates. 

M  Oneorthepleesaln'Piolyaeloe'UwrlttenhioemiiinnontkHipf 
this  DDtarrlage. 

•  u  Vegler  Is  fMud  tai  Damatadl  la  UOi.   (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  xsv.  p.  lao 
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of  tk*  Rnt  clui.  In  T«tim  for  then  honcmri  i 
■od    emolumeiiti    lie  wii>  not  eipsotad  Co  per- 

fcrmuiydiitiw,  ortotmkepartint1ieDp«rmuBle»  j 
>t  the  perfornumce  of  one  of  hia  o»d  wurki.  [ 
The  Buke  thought  himself  well  repaid  by  the 
men  presence  of  luch  %  oelsbrity. 

Here  then,  at  loat.  thu  mtuical  Odysflena  found 
a  rertiDg-place.  Here  he  opened  hii  ImC  and  must 
niooeniul  Tomchule;  aai  in  the  reoiMiiing  lii 
and  &  half  yean  of  Ub  life  became  very  fond  of 
the  dull  old  torn.  It  oontained,  in  fact,  every- 
thing necmary  to  make  it  a  haven  of  rest.  Tbs 
aocusatioiu  of  aharlataniBm  that  he  had  ao  often 
oosibatted  dovn  to  iSoa,*  at  any  rate  did  not 
penetrate  to  Darnutadt.  The  mailciona  of  tbe 
cilace  held  him  in  honoor;  he  was  suirounded 
by  admiring  and  brilliant  piipili,  and  his  vanity 
rejoiced  in  the  giuuihiae  of  Court  Favour.  WLen 
the  old  love  of  change  returned  on  liim  he  could 
vary  his  routine  of  teaching  and  composing  by 
short  tripi  in  the  neighbourhood.  Munich  and 
It*  organa  were  n  hvourite  haunt,*  especially  in 
aatunm.  In  iSiohe  visiled  Fnokfort,  Mayenoe. 
Hanau,  and  Offenbach,  with  WeLer,  and  made 
another  viait  to  I^nkfort  for  the  production  of 
hi*  pnpil'a  cmera  'Sylvana'  on  Sept.  17,  Two 
years  later  he  jouraeysd  through  Munich  to 
Vienna,  where  it  was  noticed  that  he  'preserved 
Uilongacknowledgedmaatery'oftheorgan.  he 
employed  himself  in  ooinpoeing  for  itage.  concert- 
room,  and  church.and  his  best  work,  the  Requiem, 
was  the  occupation  of  bis  last  days.  On  Hay  4, 
1814,  his  friend  Gottfried  Weber  visited  him  on 
)iasiilng  through  Darmstadt  and  remained  till  mid- 
day on  the  5th.  The  Abbd  was  as  lively  and  genial 
as  ever.  The  two  friends  analysed  muaic  together, 
and  talked  of  the  principle*  of  art  and  especially 
of  music  Vogler  expressed  his  hopes  of  being 
permitted  to  [xlebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
-'  ^'a  ordination.    The  fallowiog  day  (May  6), 


of  Hem.*    He  would  take  U*  pnyer-book  with 


>tha]fpe 


in  the  1 
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diedof  auopleiy.  He  was  buried 
of  the  7111,  quietly,  amid  tokens  of  respect  and 
grief  fcim  those  who  knew  him,  from  hiv  old 
•cbolar.the  Grand  Duchess,  downwards.  Wherever 
one  of  his  numerous  pupils  was  to  be  found,  the 
inteLigence  came  like  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  sn- 
ttooniwd  the  lus*  of  a  mueiciui  lealous  for  his  art 
and  oF  a  man  devoted  to  his  friends-' 

Vogler  was  abort  in  stature,  and  Utterly 
became  corpulent.  Hi*  arm*  were  of  great 
length,  hi*  hands  enoimons,  and  his  general 
aspect  has  been  dewribed  as  that  of  a  large 
fat  ape.  His  singular  character  waa  strongly 
tinged  with  vanity,  and  not  without  a  toucli  of 
aiToganoB-  He  dtlighted  to  array  himself  in  his 
purple  stockings  and  gold  buofclcs,  with  hjn  black 
■illc  ecclesiastical  mantle  and  the  grand  cross  oF 
the  Order  of  Merit  given  him  by  the  Grand  Duke 


fnl  memory. 
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r  were  his  egotism  and  aflec'ii- 
tion  without  couuterbalanciug  excellences.  He 
waa  always  anxloas  to  avoid  a  quafrel,  ready  tn 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  brother  artists.'  and 
to  defend  them,  even  if  they  liad  opposed  him. 
provided  their  music  was  good.  The  dvility 
which  he  showed  to  Hoiart  is  in  marked  cootraat 
to  Moaart's  behaviour  toward*  him.  Moreover. 
his  vanity  did  not  blind  him  to  his  own  defecla. 
He  was  well  aware  that  harmony,  not  melody, 
was  the  department  in  which  be  sacelled,  '  Had 
I  your  fiow  of  melody,'  he  said  to  Steikel,  '  and 
you  my  science,  we  should  be  both  great  men.' 

An  enthusiastio  contemporary*  calls  him  'an 
epoch-making  man.'  TheexpmsioniB  too  atfcing. 
but  a*  a  musical  ioenoolast  Vogler  certainly  did 
excellent  service.  His  incessant  attacks  on  thu 
pedantic  methods  of  muaioal  instruction  and 
systems  of  harmony  in  vogue,  and  on  tbe  nld 
methods  of  organ-building,  were  often  extrava- 
gant and  untrue,  as,  for  example,  the  stateoieiit 
that  Bach  did  not  know  what  a  chorale  was.  But 
all  rsfoimets  are  betrayed  into  exa^;eiation, 
and  Buch  atteranoes  most  not  make  us  overlook 
the  benefits  that  flowed  ttom  his  demolition 
of  musical  fetishes-  His  attaoks  on  rooted  pre- 
judicea  stimulated  not  only  his  pupils  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  bat  acted  inilirecUy  on  a  wide  circle. 

Am  a  composer  it  was  his  aim  to  retsin  tbe 
aimple  and  severe  beauty  of  the  old  cliurch 
music  and  yet  enrich  it  with  tbe  wenlth  of  har- 
mony nt  the  comniand  of  modem  mnala.  He  was 
thus  moat  happy  in  his  treatment  of  a  canto  fermc. 
Ha  brought  to  thia  taak  a  facility  in  vooal  oountsr- 
point  gained  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  Italy. 
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jvnd  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  rewnroea 
and  efFeots  of  an  orchestra  acquired  as  Kapell- 
meiiter  at  Mannheim.^  Ab  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  he  did  not  attain  any  great  good  fortune. 
Against  the  success  of  'Castor  and  Pollux,*  and 
'Hermann  von  tJnna,*  must  be  set  very  many 
failures.  'Samori/  on  which  he  spent  the  greatest 
pains,  pkased  for  a  while,  in  spite  of  its  weak 
libretto  and  often  laboured  music ;  but  Vogler's 
influence  on  opera  at  Vienna  was  in  reality  nil. 
The  overture  to  'Hamlet,*  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  programme  overture 
now  almost  too  common.  We  are  told  *  that  in 
compotdng  this  work  Yogler  hit  on  an  idea,  then 
new,  fdz,  he  first  studied  the  tragedy  and  then 
arranged  his  composition  so  as  to  express  the 
principal  scenes  in  music.  His  clavier  music, 
though  perhaps  useful  as  exerdses,  is  unim- 
portant, and  his  organ  music  has  not  borne  the 
test  of  time.  [Pboobammx  Musio,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
39  a.]  His  Symphony  in  C  and  his  Requiem  are 
his  best  works,  and  contain  original  and  striking 
music.  The  former  was  played  at  the  Crewand- 
haus  under  Mendelssohn  in  1838  and  1839,  '^^  ^J 
the  Euterpe  in  the  season  1844-5.  ^^  overture 
to  'Samon,'  whose  insignificant  themes  and  fine 
development  make  it  a  type  of  its  composer,  was 
performed  later  still,  in  1 847,  and  the  characteristic 
Pastoral  Mass  was  both  popular  and  impressive. 
A  striking  success  was  achieved  by  the  Psalm 
'Eoce  quam  bonum'  at  Ohoron*s  first  Sacred 
Concert  at  Paris  in  1837,  and  though  the  pro- 
gramme included  works  by  Scarlatti,  Marcello, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  we  are  told  that  the 
honours  rested  with  Yogler.' 

But  it  was  as  an  organist  and  theorist  that 
Vogler  made  most  stir.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  important  town  in  Central  Europe  in 
which  he  had  not  performed  on  the  organ.  He 
could  stretch  two  octaves  with  ease,  and  practice 
had  turned  this  natural  advantage  to  such  good 
use  that  he  was  indisputably  the  first  organist  of 
his  age.  His  quaint  eccentricity  shows  itself  here 
as  elsewhere.  He  would  travel  about  playing  in 
the  most  ad  eapknukbtn  style  such  things  as 
*Cheu-Tew,  a  Cliinese  song,*  'a  Hottentot  melody 
in  three  notes,'  *  The  Fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,* 
'Thunder-storms,*  and  the  like,*  as  if  with  the 
desisn  of  concealing  his  complete  command  of 
the  nigheat  ranges  of  organ-playing.  His  ex- 
tempore playing  never  failed  to  create  an  ini« 
pression,  and  in  the  elevated  fugal  style  he  easily 
distanced  all  rivals.  'One  was  amazed  at  his 
performance  in  the  severe  style,*  says  Rink; 
and  his  study  of  the  construction  of  the  organ 
gave  him  an  unerring  instinct  in  the  selection 
of  stops.  The  illnatured  criticism  of  Mozart  in 
his  letter  to  his  father  of  Jan.  17,  1778,  is  by  no 
means   generally    endorsed  by    other  contem- 

>  Ohrhtnann  mentloDs  itt  In  ui  orchatn  arnuiswl  on  Voflerli 
prfaielptM  four  doubie  bMtea  wen  used  and  tuned  in  four  dlfbrant 
wajs,  br  whioh  ingsnioas  derlee  nn  open  atrlng  wu  obUlned  for 
et err  note.  In '  Die  Senln '  two  pain  of  kettledrunu  are  ntcd  to  play 
a  aoale  paiaagv-probablr  tlia  first  Instance  of  the  emplojment  of  four 
drums.    I  Cp.  Drum.  toI.  i.  p.  4M  a ;  Timbalu,  toI.  111.  p.  11&  ] 

>  Schubert.  Aesthetlk.  >  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  xxix.  p.  flfie. 

*  Ohristmann  meotlont  a  pcrfonnaoc«  lnt>  nded  to  rsproseut  'The 
Iasc  Juduninnt  ureorrffaff  to  JtufrsM.*   Pleiorlal  Huslo  ha«  perbaps 
bwaposbed  beyond  tbis. 
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porary  writers.  They  declare  that  in  tianspoa^ 
ing  and  accompanying,  Yogler  had  renutrkable 
readiness  and  skill,  and  that  as  a  reader  at  sight 
he  '  was  perhaps  unsurpassed  and  unique.' ' 

In  organ  building,*  his  first  practical  efibrts 
were  made  in  1784.  Five  years  later  he  com- 
pleted  an  instrument  which  he  called  the  Orchea- 
trion,  and  gave  performances  on  it  at  various  dates 
at  Amstei^Am,  London,  Stockholm,  and  Prague. 
It  is  described  as  being  9  feet  square,  6  feet 
high  on  each  side,  and  9  in  the  centre.  This 
box  contained  about  900  pipes,  and  had  shutters 
for  ereacendoB  and  diminucndot.  The  reed-stops 
were  Free  Reeds,  and  variety  of  power  in 
their  case  was  gained  by  three  canvas  screens 
in  the  windtrunk.  As  to  the  effect  produced, 
opinions  were  much  divided.  At  Amsterdam 
it  was  asserted  to  be  the  non  plus  ultra  of  organ- 
building,  at  Prague  it  was  declared  a  failure. 
Yogler  was  also  prepared  to  'simplify*  old 
organs.  He  claimed  to  work  such  a  metamor- 
phosis in  an  instrument  in  three  weeks  that  its 
efiect  would  be  largely  enhanced,  though  many 
of  the  old  pipes  were  removed.  The  cost  of  an 
organ  on  his  system  was  alleged  to  be  a  third 
of  that  of  one  built  in  the  old  way.  Such  pre- 
tensions were  sure  to  provoke  keen  opposition. 
At  Berlin  he  was  charged  with  stealing  the  pipes 
removed  in  'simplifying*  the  organ  in  St.  Mary*8 
Church.  The  faUity  of  the  charge  was  demon- 
strated, but  it  shows  the  feeling  against  him. 

His  proposals  were  four-fold:  viz.  (i)  To 
avoid  the  use  of  expensive  large  pipes ;  (a)  To 
introduce  Free  Reeds ;  (3)  To  arrange  the  pipes 
in  a  different  order  on  the  windchest,  and  (4) 
To  remove  Mutation  Stops. 

(i)  The  means  by  which  the  cost  of  organs 
was  diminished  without  depriving  them  of 
their  resources  lay  in  Tartini's  theory  that  just 
as  a  note  gives  certain  harmonics,  so  the  har- 
monics of  a  note  if  combined  give  the  funda- 
mental note.  The  first  harmonics  of  a  pipe  of 
3  a  feet  would  be  represented  by  pipes  of  10  feet 
and  of  10}  feet.  It  was  therefore  possible  by 
employing  a  pipe  of  16  feet  and  a  pipe  of  10} 
feet  together  to  obtain  a  3a-feet  sound  without 
having  to  use  a  33-feet  pipe.  Time  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  Tartini 
and  Vogler  on  this  point.  It  is  true  that  some 
organ-builders  and  organists  still  hold  that  the 
'  third  sound  *  is  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  real 
pipe-produced  sound,  and  that  every  organ  of  any 
pretensions  still  contains  large  pipes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Quint  on  the  Pedal  Organ  is  un- 
doubtedly coming  into  great  favour  as  an  adjunct 
to  or  substitute  for  the  3a-feet  stop.  The  reader 
will  find  instances  of  the  'Trias  Harmonica' 
either  with  or  without  a  3a-feet  stop  at  St. 
MichaeFs,  Tenbury,  Cutler's  Hall,  Sheffield  (Ca- 
vaill^CoU),  Sheffield  church  (Brindley  &  Foster), 

«  Onee.  at  least.  Vo|1er  met  Beetfwron,  vis.  at  Sonnlelthner^  house 
In  the  whiter  of  U08-4.  |  See  Bbcthotik.  toI.  i.  p.  18S  «.]  Giosbacher. 
who  then  heard  both  extemporise  for  the  flnt  time,  admired  Bee- 
thoTen.  but  was  perfMtlj  enchanted  with  the  Adaclo  and  FiKgne 
thrown  off  by  Vogler.  So  esetted  was  he  that  ha  oould  not  go  to 
bed  after  it.  and  knocked  np  his  friends  at  unseasonable  hoars  to 
quiet  hU  escttemeiit  brdeacrlbing  what  ha  nad  heard.  (Bkicraphtoi) 

k  ■  l>aia  zur  Akustlk.' 
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ihe  Bow  ftnd  Bromley  InstitDte,  the  Temple 
drnrch  (Sofaulse),  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Manches- 
ter (Kirtland  &  Jardine),  and  York  Minster. 

(3)  The  free-reed  was  derived  from  a  Chinese 
orgRn,  and  was  applied  about  1780  to  organ 
reed-stops  by  a  Copenhagen  oigan-bnilder  named 
Kirsnick,  who  had  settled  at  8.  Petersburg. 
Yogler  was  so  impressed  with  Kirsnick's  experi- 
ment that  ho  induced  Rackwit^  Kirsnick*s  as- 
siitanti  to  follow  him  to  Stockholm,  and  make 
several  stops  on  this  principle.  When  Vogler 
returned  to  Germany  in  1799  he  carried  the 
invention  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it 
was  through  his  advocacy  that  people  first 
realised  its  capabilities.  To  this  initiative  must 
be  attributed  not  only  the  free-reed  stops  in 
oi^ns,  but  also  the  Harmonium  and  its  varieties. 

(3)  Vogler  arranged  the  pipes  of  an  oigan  in 
•emitonal  order — ^the  large  pipes  at  the  left  end 
of  the  soundboard,  and  the  small  pipes  at  the 
right  end.  Most  oi^an-builders  adhere  to  the 
old  system ;  but  Yogler*s  arrangement  has  found 
adherents,  amongst  whom  may  be  noted  the  cele* 
brated  Sohulze  of  PaulinzeUe  ^who  built  his  organ 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  on  this  principle), 
Walcker  of  Ludwigsburg,  and  Messrs.  Kirtland 
A  Jardine  and  Forster  &  Brindley  in  England. 

(4)  On  the  fourth  point  Vogler  has  achieved  an 
imdoubted  success.  The  Mixtures  still  found  in 
organs,  are  not  the  overwhelming  ones  that  he 
asttiled,  and  further  modifications  in  this  respect 
are  possibly  still  to  come.  Outside  the  particular 
questions  raised  by  Yogler,  his  influenoe  on  oigan* 
building  was  considerable,  and  much  of  the  im- 
provement therein  in  the  last  seventy  years  may 
be  ascribed  to  his  attacks. 

As  a  theorist  Yngler  developed  the  tenets  of 
Yalotti.  His  system  of  harmony  was  founded 
on  acoustics,  and  its  fundamental  principle  was 
that  not  only  the  triad  (common  chora),  but 
also  the  discords  of  the  seventh,  ninth,  and 
eleventh  could  be  introduced  on  any  degree  of  the 
scale  without  involving  modulation.  He  went 
even  bevond  this,  and  allowed  chromatically 
altered  forms  of  these  chords  aud  inversions  of 
them.  But  his  system  never  took  much  root. 
According  to  Knecht,  its  most  ardent  advocate^ 
it  was  full  of  practical  advantages,  placed  in  a 
clear  light  the  formation  of  the  Kales,  simplified 
figuring  and  thorough-bass,  and  got  rid  of  all  sorts 
of  meaningless  and  confusing  terms,  'dominants 
that  do  not  dominate,  Yorschlags,  Nachschlags, 
etc.*  Two  other  writers  have  founded  their  sys- 
tems on  that  of  Yogler,  F.  J.  C.  Schneider  and 
Jelensperger ;  but  it  has  passed  into  oblivion. 

It  is  as  a  teacher  that  Yogler  has  most 
claims  on  posterity,  for  no  musician  has  ever 
had  so  many  remarkable  pupils.  As  a  teacher  of 
singing  he  was  in  great  request,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Limge  (Aloysia  Weber)  owed 
almost  everj'thing  tlutt  was  admirable  in  her 
singing  to  his  instruction.'  It  was,  however,  to 
the  teaching  of  oomposition  that  he  directed  his 
greatest  efforts ;  and  frt>m  his  Schools  at  Mann- 
heim,  Stockholm,  and  Darmstadt  came  forth 

■  Bchttlwrt,  AaMlwllk.  9»  lA 
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Winter,*  Ritter,  Kraus,  Danzi,  Eomaeher,  B.  A. 
Weber,  Baron  von  Poisel,  Gansbaoher,  C.  M.  von 
Weber,  and  Meyerbeer.  Sterkel  also  received 
lessons  from  Yogler,  and  Knecht  the  oiganist 
and  Gottfiried  Weber  were  veiy  directly  influenced 
by  him.  His  pupils  conceived  the  deepest  regard 
for  him.  *  Mere  association  with  him,'  says  Gans- 
baoher, '  was  a  kind  of  school.*  Yogler  was  not 
only  a  most  judicious  and  sagacious  teacher,'  he 
was  also  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  friends, 
and  he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  kindness  by 
finding  that  his  old  pupils  after  passing  into  the 
world  were  ever  ready  to  return  to  his  side.* 
Few  scenes  of  artistic  life  are  more  oharming 
than  the  picture  of  the  details  of  Yogler*s 
last  Tonschule  at  Darmstadt.  After  the  Ahb6 
had  said  Mass,  at  which  one  of  his  scholars 
played  the  organ,  all  met  for  a  lesson  in  coun- 
terpoint. Then  subjects  for  oomposition  were 
given  out,  and  finally  each  pupil  brought  up  his 
piece  to  receive  the  criticism  of  his  master  and 
fellow-pupils.'  Every  day  a  work  of  some 
great  ooniposer  was  analysed.  Sometimes  the 
Abb^  would  propound  a  theme  for  improvisation. 
Not  unfrequently  he  would  play  himself,  as  he 
never  played  except  when  alone  with  his  '  three 
dear  boys,'  in  the  empty  church.  From  the  mind 
of  one  of  these  'boys,'  the  impression  of  these 
performances  was  never  effaced,  for  Weber  always 
described  them  as  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Anon  we  get  glimpses  of  Weber  at  work  on  'Abu 
Hassan  *  or  on '  Papa^s '  biography,  while  the  *old 
gentleman  *  looks  on,  and  advises  or  composes, 
Gonsuming  *  enormous  quantities  of  snuff*.  By 
way  of  varying  the  regular  routine  the  master 
would  take  his  scholars  with  him  to  organ  recitals 
In  neighbouring  towns.  The  pupils,  in  their  tum, 
would  diversify  the  common  round  by  writing  an 
ode  to  celebrate  'Papa's'  birthday.'  A  happier 
household  can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the 
master  died,  his  pupils  felt  as  if  they  had  lost  a 
father.  '  Reiner  . .  announced  to  me  yesterday,' 
wrote  Weber  to  Gansbacher  (May  13, 1*814),  *  that 
on  the  6th  our  beloved  master  Yogler  was  sud- 
denly snatched  from  us  by  death  .  .  •  He  will 
ever  live  in  our  hearts.' 

A  list  of  Ypgler's  works  in  various  departments 
Is  appended. 

OPXRATIO  WOBKS, 


•moied  •■  ftf  •■  poMlble  In  ehronolocical  ordw,  with  tte 
where  tbej  were  first  perfonned. 
Jao.  euMft  bj  Bamler.   Demutadt.  1779. 
Lunpedo  (or  Lampredo).  a  melodrenm.   Damutadt.  abeat  1711. 
HamleC  orerture  and  entraetetfor  the  plaj  of.  At  Mannheim.  ITIS. 
Der  Kaufknenn  von  Smiraa.  operetta.   At  M aanheim.  1771. 
Albert  HI.  Ton  Balem.  opera  In  5  acts.    At  Mnnleh,  17^0. 

opera.  At  the  ComMIe  Italienne  In  F aria.  Nor.  15.  ITSa 


1  Winter  afterwards  ot||eeted  to  be  called  a  pnpfl  of  Toglar.  app^ 
rentlj  without  good  reaion.  Compoiltioiii  of  hli  appear  la  the  *  Mauu- 
beimer  Toaachule.' 

*  Ai  for  hntaace  when  he  nade'O.  M.  t.  Weber  go  back  to  the 
nodj  of  the  great  old  maitera  In  U08. 

4  E.  g.  Kraai  in  1779.  B.  A.  Weber  In  VM,  0.  M.  Ton  Weber  la  ISns. 
OAntbaebor  In  1810. 

>  Glubaeher  tells  m  that  Moeee  Mendelssohn's  Translation 
of  tbePaalns  #as  a  fiaTonrlte  text-book  for  the  dall7  exerelas 
at  Darmstadt.  'At  first.*  he  adds,  *  we  took  the  ezerelses  In  the  after- 
noon, but  the  Abbd.  who  almoat  daily  dined  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
used  to  CO  to  sleep,  penell  In  hand  We  tberefore  agreed  to  take 
onr  ezerelses  to  him  heneaforward  in  the  morning.* 

s  In  ino.  Weber  wrote  the  words^  Qlnshaoher  two  soios,  llafwbear 
a  tenet  aud  ohoras. 


9Z0 


VOGLEB. 


VOGLEB. 


U  PiMrirtlimib  epan.  T«fmill«,  'm  oBoiilOB  af  Stag*  cC  Qt^ 
nltar,'  1783. 

'  OMtor and  rOha.  opam InS  a«la.  AttkaltaUaa  Opan In  Mvikli. 
iiutm  tba  Caraival  of  17MJ 

Btla,  French  open.   At  Stoekholm.  1787. 

La  ratrlotiame.  oper&.  Written  for  tiM  Pails  AeaJamte  la  tl9, 
bat  p^laelad  or.  at  all  eventa,  not  parfonncd. 

Atballe.  ehoruaet  In  Bacliie'!!  pUy  of.    Ai  Stockholm.  179L 

OttrtnT  Adolf.  SwedUh  opera.    AtStookhelia  Kareh.  ITffL 

EariBMw  von  Unna.  oTerture.  eboniiaa.  dattoa^  and  aue  iong>  At 
Copanhacen,  In  the  aarly  ptrt  of  1800. 

Die  HOMltan  vor  Kaumburi  Im  Jahr  14S2.  'Sahlait-Ohar'  ta 
KotaatNM's  draau  of.   At  Lelpcig.  Septanabor.  MOB. 

Samorl.  opera  In  S  act%  words  by  F.  Z.  Mubar.  At  tbe  Theatre 
an-dar-Vien.  Vlennsk  May  17.  MM. 

Dar  Admiral,  oomlo  opaxa.  navmaladi,  ISIO. 

Xplmanldes.— Erwln  und  Elmlre.— Der  fevonnena  Proaeas.— Lea 
Rendesmua  de  Cbasae.-Dle  KreuzCahrer :  orartora.— Der  Sremit  attf 
Formaatarra.  ditto.— Prolog;,  (hMnddla.  Boena  da  FulTla.— Jlgasw 
tall«t.-fichmled-b«llat. 

Alao  probably  a  number  of  similar  works,  par- 
ticulars not  now  attainable.  Certainly  an  overtuie 
for  a  play  called  'Die  Ejreuzfahrer/  and  either  an 
opera  csklled  'Agnes  Bernaaerin*  or  incidental 
music  to  a  play  of  that  name.  A  letter  of  Weber, 
Jan.  i8i  I,  says  '  Papa  is  composing  a  little  upera 
...  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.* 

OBUBcii  mmo. 
1. 


■ow  ].  Mlaia  aolannls  In  D  nln.  fbr  4  Voleea,  Oreheatm.  and  Of«aa. 

Mo.  i.  Mtaaa  pastorlcla  In  E.  for  4  Yoioea.  Orcha-ttra.  and  Oryan. 

Mliaa  de  Quadragesima  In  F.  for  4  Yoioea  and  Organ  ad  lib. 

Mbaa  pro  OefunetU  (Raqulem)  in  lb  br  4  Yoteas  and  Oraheatim^ 

Misaa  Agnus  Del. 

Uprman  Vast  for  4  Yoloes  and  Organ  (about  1778.) 

Clarman  Slaaa  lor  4  Yolcea  and  Orohaatra. 

8.  Pbauis  AKi>  Horm. 

JRMlaH.->Paalmiis  Miserere  deeantandus  a  qnatnor  Todbna  aum 
Orgaiio  et  basis.  8.  IX  Flo  VI.  Pontlflci  composltua  (about  I777|. 

Miserere  In  Vt>  for  4  Yolees.  Orchestra,  and  Organ. 

Mlserare. '  Pa.  4.'-Is  axltu, '  Ps.  6.' 

Memento  Domlne,  orch.— Psalm, '  Jehova's  Maleatlt.* 

Davids  Busa-i'salm.  iiaeh  Moses  Mendelssohn's  UeberaatEung  Im 
Ohoral-Styl.   For  4  real  parts,  one. the  Tenor,  ad  li'fr.  (about  vaCR). 

Koca  quam  bonum  (USrd  Psalm)  for  4  Men's  Yoioea  with  PF.  od  Uk. 

Kouu  .•— Suscaplt  braal  (composed  for  Concert  ^irltoal  at  Paris) 

apparentlj  before  1780). 
Borate   Ccsll.  for  4  Yoloes   with  PF  (ad.  by  G.   Weber,  with 

Qarman  words ;  with  English  and  Latin  words  In  Yeoal  Anthology.) 
Are  Reglna.  for  4  Yoloes  with  Org.  or  PF.  (Latin  and  (iermau  words.) 
Oaatate  Domino,  for  4  Yolees  with  Org.  or  PF.  (Ditto.) 
Laudato,  lor  Poprano  solo,  chorus.  Oritan  obbligato  and  Orchestra. 
Postquam  Impletl  (Serenlss.  Puerpers  sacrum),  4  Voices  and  Orcb. 

9.  UYMH8.  eto. 

Te  Denm  In  D.  fbr  4  Yolcea  and  Orchestra. 

Kyrle,  with  Orch.  (Oct.  1776). 

Magnificat,  with  Orch.  (1777). 

Stabat  Mater,  with  Oich.  ace. 

Sooe  paids  augelorum  laboai  1777). 

Ave  Maris  Stella,  and  GrLdelis  Ueredes  for  S  Choir*  with  Org.  or  PF.s 

Yeni  Sancta  Splrltus,  Graduale  in  He,  for  4  Voloea.  0.chestra«  and 
Oivan. 

Beatam  me  dioent,  Oreh. 

Alma  Redemptorls.  Orch. 

JoBu  Redempior,  Orch. 

Beginaeoeil  and  Laudafca  Domlnam,  Orek. 

Are  Seglna.  Org. 

Salve  Rpgina  In  F.  for  4  Yoloes  with  Org.  or  PF.  ad  Vb. 

Salve  Beglna.  Ave  Bagina,  and  Alma  Bedemptorls,  for  4  Yoloes  with 
Org.  or  PF.  ad  Ub. 

Cantns  proceaslonalls  pro  festo  oorporis  ChrlstL 

YaspersB  de  Paschale  (14  Apr.  U«5). 

VgspersB  chorales  modulls  musloii  omatss,  with  Oroh.  aoo.  (Theaa 
Vespers  may  be  Identical  with  the  work  next  mentloned.J 

Vespera  chorales  4  Voenm  onm  Orsano. 

4  Latin  Hymns,  for  4  Yoloes  with  PF.  od  Ub. 


I  This  waa  one  of  Yogler's  most  sueoessftal  works.  The  chorus  of 
Furief  was  suffldently  popular  in  18Z1  to  lead  an  unscrupulous 
manager  at  Munleh  to  Introdnoa  It  Into  the  Jlnoi*  of  the  second  atA  of 
*  Don  Gfovanni '! 

I  The  composition  of  this  Bequtom  for  himself  ooenpled  most  of 
Yogler's  later  years.  It  was  esteemed  his  finest  work,  and  Is  a  very 
■trtklng  composition.  Besides  the  ordinary  eonstltnentsof  a  iwiuicm, 
it  contains  two  Agnusea,  a '  Libarama,  Domlna,'  In  4  moTements,  and 
an  '  Absolutio  ad  Tumbam.' 

s  In  the  library  at  Daxastadt  Is  a '  Cmdalls  Harodea,*  with  onb., 
d«ted  Jan.  1776.  and  also  a  *  Uymhus  Ave  Marls  stella,  a  4  voolbus 
tenia  Instromentl,'  possibly  identical  with  the  works  In  tbe  text. 


(FlratSarfea). 
(fleaond  Sertaa). 
(Third  Serlaa). 
(Fourth  Seileslu 
(Fifth  HerlM). 


8  fiynna  fag  4  Yolees  wHh  Oiv.  or  PF.  ad  JA^  Osttlii  tod 
worda-ad.  by  Gotsf^.  Weber.) 
n  Oharah  Hynua  for  8. 4,  or  8  y« 

8  m  m 

8    ■  w  N 

8  . 

8  Hymna.  for  4  Yoloes  with  PF.  ad  W  :~D(ifeetfo  tanutt  (F  min.) : 
DeusoarUaaoai(A);  O  Saliitaria  (0 ) 

Being  (U00).~Ohorala  (181SI.-0  tiod  vi  lofva  dig,  Oreh.— Baasiaeba 
Yatar  unsar.  Oroh. 

4.  MMOKIiLSWIWCT. 
Ma  Anfcratehtmg  Jean. 

Paiadlgma  modonim  eoclesiastteorum  (about  1777X         

Fugnes  a  4.  on  themes  of  Pergoleai's  Stabat  Maler  (abOBt  1771). 
8.  Julian's  Uad  ciM'2  Choln).4 

INBTBVMEXTAL  MUSIC. 


Op.  1.  8  Trioa.  PF.  YIoIIb.  and  Bass. — Duoa  for  Flute  and  YloUn. 

Op.  9.  8  easy  Sonatas.  PF. 

Op.  a.  8  easy  Sonatas,  PF.  and  Ylolfai. 

Op.  4.  6  Sonatas .  In  the  form  of  Duets.  Trioa.  and  Qnarteta.  PF. 
Ylolln.  Viola,  and  Bass. 

Op.  fi.  8  Conoartoa.  PF.  (in  two  books,  eaeh  aantalning  8  plaoaa). 

Op.  6.  6  Trios,  PF.  Violin,  and  Bass. 

Op.  7.  6  Trioa.  PF.  Violin,  and  Base. 

Op.  <^  IS  «asy  Divartisaements  of  national  oharaoter.  PF.  (two  bookie 
six  in  each).— Concerto.  PF.  (played  before  the  Queen  of  France). 

Op.  9.  lis  aasy  Preludes  for  Organ  or  PF.  (about  i(i04;. 

Concerto  PF..  printed  with  a  Concerto  by  Koruacher, about  1794.— 
Hoctume.  PF.  and  Strings.^— Quatuor  Conoenaiite,  PF,  Violin.  Viola, 
and  Baas.-8  Sonatas  for  8  PFji  (1794).— Sonata.  PF.  (4  hands).— 
Bonatt  (Der  ehellohe^wlet).  PF.  with  Strings.  C— PUoea.  PF.— Air 
da  Marlborough,  var.  PF.— March  with  var.  PP.— 15  Var.  (Lied  aus 
dam  Lftgner)  PF.-18  Yar  PF.  F.— Pastorella,  PF.  (about  IgOT).— 
(]aaaonaita  Yeneiiana  varM  (about  1HI7).— Yar.  (March  and  Swedish 
air)  PF.  (about  1812).  •—Polonaise  favourite.  PF.  D.  (about  1812).— 
6  Var.  on  March  firom  Samorl.  PF.  Viol.,  and  Cello.  F.-4  Yar.  on  Duo 
(Was  brauchan  wir)  in  Samoil.  PF..  Violin,  and  Cello.  D.— 8  Yar.  ou 
Duo  in  Samorl,  PF.  Yfol.  and  Ceilo.  0.— 6  Yar.  on  Trio  (Sanfke 
Hoffbnng)  In  Samorl,  PF.,  Violin  and  Collo.  A.— 7  Yar.  on  Theme 
from  the  Overture  to  Samorl,  PF.,  Ytolin,  and  Cello.  C 

PolymelOA.  or  charaoteilstie  music  of  dlfltorent  nations,  PF.  and 
Strings.  (179Z?;-Polynwlos.  a  ^laraeteristlc  organ-conoort.  arranged 
tor  Pr.  with  Ytolin  and  Celfo  ad  lib.  (1806  ?)T 

Yar.  PF..  with  Orch.  aoc— Var.  on '  Ah  que  dirai-Je  Maman,'  PF. 
with  Orch.  ace— Symphony  in  G  (1779).— Do.  in  D  mln.— Do.  In  C.4— 
1  aliif*tf *»*  Katlenalsympbonle.— L'Invocaafoneb  for  tiuttar.  • 

TBKOBBTIOAL  W0BK8. 

Tonwiasensahalt  und  Tonsetxknnst.   Mannholm.  17T8. 
Stimmblldungs  kunst.    Mannheim,  1778. 
(JburplElxische  Tonschnle.   Mannheim.  I77&1* 

Mannhelmer  Tonschule.    Olfonbach.u  

Betraahtnngen  der  Mannhebner  Tonschnla.    Bplfe.tt  (imMVjw 
Xesal  de  dirlger  le  goOt  des  aauUeurs  de  muslqoe.   Paris.  17D2. 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Harmony  (Swedish).  Stockholm,  1798, 
Method  of  Clavier  and  Thorough  Bass  (Swedish).  Stockholm.  1797. 

4  A.  M.  Z.  1890L  Baylage  Y.  June  B. 

s  Ginsbaoher  says  that '  Yogler's  Quintet*  was  played  at  the  solrte 
In  Sonnlelthner's  house  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven  met.  [8«e  vol. 
I.  p.  188  a.]   This  Noctuma  Is  perhaps  meant. 

s  The  march  is  described  as  'd.  Tordro  d.  Seraphlns.'  but  this 
appears  to  be  only  a  short  way  of  putting  '  marehe  des  Obevmllm 
derordiadeaSeraphina.'    The  Seraphlnia  the  oldeat  Swedish  Order. 

T  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  staple,  at  any  rate,  of  the  two  wcwks 
styled  Polymelos  is  the  same.  The  latter  originated  from,  and  is  prac- 
tically tbe  subatanoa  of  an  organ  recital  given  by  Vogler  at  Manteh 
on  March  SO  and  31. 1806.  Its  contents  consist  of  sixteen  numbers, 
vis.  No.  1.  Yolkslled ;  No.  S.  Swedish  Air ;  Mo.  8.  Bavarian  Yater 
Unsar:  No. 4.  Yanatian  Barearolles  No.  A.  Yolkslled;  No.  8.  Swl« 
Bans  dea  Yaches ;  No.  7.  An  African  Air ;  No.  8.— .Ho.  9i  Bavarian 
Yolkslled :  No.  10.  Sootch  Air;  No.  11,  Jan.  14— A Rrtdal  Song;  No. 
It,  A  Oosaek  Air;  No.  IS,  The  Betum  of  the  Wounded  Bavarian 
Knight i  No  14.  Moorish  Air;  No.  Ifi^  Greenland  Airs  No.  16, 
Chinese  Air.  Bach  of  these  appeaii  to  have  had  variations  appetided, 
and  the  varlatfons  on  Nos  9  and  18  ware  published  serarataly.  The 
'Greenland  Air*  is  said  to  have  been  noted  down  by  Vogler  In  that 
country,  while  the  seven  Bavarian  Yolkslieder  were  the  Abb^s  ovm 
composition ;  No.  11  is  a  pieoa  commemorative  of  the  anarrlagie  of 
Xugene  Beanhamais  with  tbe  Prlnoess  of  Bavaria  on  Jan.  14. 1800, 
and  No.  18  was  published  separately  as  in  '  Ode.' 

s  The  last  moveaaant  In  this  Symphony  Is  called  '  the  Seala.'  The 
Qymphony  waa  not  published  till  after  Yogler's  death.  At  Knyvett*s 
concert  In  Willis's  Booms  on  Feb.  8S,  1811.  the  Second  Part  opened 
with  a  '  Now  Symphonie  for  S  olarinata.  t  oboea,  9  flutes.  9  horns, 
and  trumpet  (obbllgati)'— '  never  performed  in  this  country '—  1^ 
Yogler,  but  what  this  was  it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain. 

8  This  may  be  the  work  of  soma  musician  of  Ilka  name.  Chrtat- 
mann  also  speaks  of  a  Sonata  for  Harp,  with  accompaniment  for 
Flntes  and  Celli.  BInk.  In  his  Autoblograiihy,  mentions  Variations  for 
OlaTler  on  a  Swedish  March  In  X  major. 

to  Thisambodiea  the  last-named  work. 

II  This  embodica  the  three  prreeding  wnrk«. 

t>  A  magailna  recording  the  progroM  of  the  school  1778—1779  7 
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eobool  (SwtdldiV   aioakholm.  mr. 

Choral  Sjttam.   OopeolMflBn.  UOO. 

DMa  tor  Akuitlk.    OBbnbMh,  180O. 

HandbiMh  cur  Harmonle  Ldira,  nod  OeDeral-BMS.  TngoB,  tMB.t 

AwMMruBC  ftbar  Hn.  Knacht't  tUnnontk.    PMcne,  180L 

BrkUruDg  4er  Buchttaben  die  In  Orandrlss  dm  ...  nmi  ra  wlNMi- 
•ndan  8.  Petard  Orval  in  Mdndian  TorkommeQ.    MunUih,  1806. 

VwsMehuiiffplan  der  voiigea  mit  d«r  ntm  umfeieiMiffi—en  Oival 
In  HofbalhuiM  xn  MdndMn.   Mvnleh.  1807. 

U6b*r  die  hnrmonliehe  Akustlk.   Munioh.  Oflbnbeoh.  ISOT. 

<?nindUehe  Anleituoc  aum  GUTlemimmen.  StutttMt,  Ytonnn. 
if<rr. 

Deottwhe  nNhenmiMlk  die  tot  SO  Jahren  ra  4  StontlmnMn  und 
dHT  Oriel  hwMkemen.  and  mlt  elaar  Bodenn  InstrainenUlbe- 
g  eltung  berelchart.   Munich.  WJT. 

HftUsm  ftv  den  Tutenteu.   OflbnbMh.  1811.S 

Uaber  OhonJe  und  Kirobeogeange.  Kin  Beltrag  cvGescfalchteder 
Tonknnst  In  IMk  Jahrhundert.   Munich,  1814. 

TO  this  cIiM  of  woiks  the  following  may  nko  he  fltly  naelgned  »— 

YerbeaMrung  der  Forkriieben  Yertnderangen  (of  'God  Mvo  th« 
Ktag7).  17W. 

as  Praludea  for  Organ  In  erery  key,  with  an  analrMi.  Munioh.  1808. 

13  Ohoralea  of  J.  B.  Bach  (a'Tanged  by  Yogler  and  analyied  by  G.  M. 
T.Weber).  Mpilg, about UIO. 

Amon^  Yogler's  oontribntioiiB  to  current 
musical  Uterature  may  he  noticed,  besides  those 
which  were  reprinted  separately,  and  have  been 
already  mentioned : — 

Seteral  ihoct  notleaa  In  the  WetdarliehaD  OooaarCaiiaelpn  Om— 

rwo). 

Yon  dw  Hoalk  In  FmnkreMi,  hi  Kramer^  Magailn  der  Mu4k. 

AntwortaufTerMhiedeneseln  SUtem  betreftnde  ITtagen  InMuilk. 
Korreqiondens  No.  S.  TTBO. 

BcBierkangcR  ftber  die  der  Hoslk  fortbeUhafleite  Baoarf  eliM» 
Muilkehor.  in  Journal  Ton  ond  nr  Deutaehland,  Ho.  8.  ITM. 

The  following  treaUsa  not  improbably  belongs 

to  this  class : — 

Aeitheklaeh-krittMhe  Scrglledening  dee  weMnUleh  rl^ntimmifn 
BlngeMtt  dec  rom  Kneeht  in  Muelk  geietzeii  enteo  Psalms. 

Lichtenthal  alao  ascribes  to  Vogler  the  article 
'  Ueber  den  Choralgesang  der  Bohmisoben  Kirche 
zu  Johann  Hussena  Zeiten,*  in  the  A.M^.  for 
April  6, 1803. 

MISOXIXAinOUB  WOBX8. 

Me  Beala  oder  peraonlflclrta  Btlmmblldiingi-  and  SIngkunst,  for 
Soprano  Solo.  Chorus,  and  Orehaotra.* 

Der  Bhelnabergang  der  Alllirten  am  KeiU«hfetag.  U14.  Oantata 
with  accompaniment  for  (tall  Orchestra. 

Tentooia  oder  Kriegslled,  1814,  with  Orfih.  aee. 

Trichofdinm  und  Trias  Harmonica  oder  Lob  der  Barmonie.* 

Frohe  BmpAndungen  bel  der  Znrllckkunft  elnes  YlelgeUebten. 
Chorua,  with  Orch.  ace. 

Wlelandt  Grab,  gedlehtet  Ton  Ch.Weetphalen.  Chorus  f  r  4  Toleca. 

Kmpfinduoffen  en  des  llessrn  an  14  Junl.    Chorus  fur  4  Tolces. 

Der  Altarberg-   For  4  Tolces,  with  PF.  aoe. 

Sanfftycke  IDr  d.  I*  AugustL    Drcttlngholm,  nw. 

Sangstackc 

Llnrocazlone  del  Sole  alia  meisa  notte  In  Laponia^ 

Fliodanslied.  (abooi  1807)— Der  schoae  Morgen  s  Pie  Tolla  MouAh 
nacht.  Two  songs  with  PF.  accompaniment. 

Heastscher  Kriegertraum.    Song  with  PF.  aocompanlnent.* 

'  Dealamatorlum '— '  Tuiskon  iat  erwacht.'' 

As  mach  of  what  is  stated  in  this  article  is 
novel,  it  may  be  well  to  specify  the  sources  from 


1  A  trandatlon  lh>m  the  Swedish. 

I  Fdtis  declares  that  this  work  was  not  puhlttbad  tni  after  the 
author's  death.  The  preface,  howerer.  is  dated  'Darmstadt.  1811.' 
{For  the  tnddeni  In  which  It  orighiatcd  aee  MirsaBBia.  toL  II. 
PL  ««.] 

s  The  analyaia  preflaed  to  thia  woifc.  after  atating  that  it  waa  Sniahed 
at  Darmstadt  on  August  9B.  ISlOt  declares  that  the  author  had  In  1777 
oflbred  a  prin  of  100  Loula  d*or  for  the  dlscoToir  of  a  device  by  which 
4  Totoes  should  each  sing  a  scale  up  and  down  In  only  16  chords,  and 
that  no  one  had  been  able  to  And  out  the  secret.  The  solution  glren 
In  *  Die  Scala '  is  certainly  Ingenious. 

4  A  eanuta  for  Yoleea  and  FuU  Orehcatra  to  arorda  by  Profosaor 
Meiaaner.  Booaaean's  air  of  throe  notes  is  n«ed  aa  ih«  foundation  of 
the  whole  compoeltlon,  frhidi  eitenda  to  eleven  nombera.  Yogltr 
made  use  of  thla  air  aa  the  theme  of  a  place  of  considerable  dlmen- 
nloBs  at  a  concert  In  Stockholm  April  88, 1798.  and  published  it  In 
ftre  real  parte  In  the  A.  M.  Z.  for  June  IS  In  the  aama  y«ar. 

s  A  tenetto  published  In  the  A.  M.  S.  for  June  1&  17W. 

•  The  pubHaher's  adTerilaement  glTca '  Treue*  far  'Traum.* 

T  This  piece,  an  oreheatral  accompaniment  to  a  dedalmed  po^m. 
waa  nrob^bly  one  of  Yogler's  last  works,  aa  It  waa  brouitht  put  ^ 
Mannheim  early  la  1814.  the  poem  waa  by  Madame  BBriier. 


wUoh  it'  has  beitn  dariYed.  Beddes  the  otdfaanr 
biographical  notioeB  in  Yarions  DiodonarieB,  whiim 
in  Uiis  case  seem  to  have  been  written  with 
unuaual  independence,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
monograph  on  Vogler  bY  Th.  Nisard  (the  Abb^ 
Normand),  and  of  the  Life  of  C.  M.  ▼.  Weber  by 
his  son.  The  Yast  mass  of  information  relating  to 
-Vogler  and  his  Yiews  contained  in  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Musikalische  Zeitong '  has  been  oarefimy 
sifted.  Much  has  been  gained  from  the  articles 
in  Ncs.  15  and  i6  of  the  'Musikalische  Gorreapon- 
dena '  for  1 790  by  Christmann  and  SchubarL  By 
the  kindnewt  of  Dr.  Qjinsbacher  of  Vienna  this 
writer  has  been  able  to  consult  the  MS.  'Bio- 
graphic  Gansbacher*  in  his  passession,  from  which, 
and  from  the  letters  of  Vogler  belonging  to  him, 
many  interesting  detaila  have  been  gained.  In 
one  of  Weber*s  letters  to  Gansbacher  he  states 
that  he  was  working  hard  at  Vogler's  biography, 
but  the  result  of  his  work  seems  to  have  completely 
disappeared.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Herr 
Becker^  Librarian  of  the  Ducal  Library  at  Darm- 
stadt; to  Baron  Yon  Weber;  to  Heir  Max 
Friedlander ;  to  Prof.  Schaf hiiutl  of  Munich  ; 
to  Mr.  Walter  White,  of  the  Royal  Society,  and, 
on  the  matter  of  ^  the  simplification-system  *  to 
the  BcY.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  to  Messrs. 
Thorold  &  Smith  (successors  of  Kirtland  &  Jar- 
dine),  and  to  Messrs.  Brindley  &  Foster;  also  to 
the  organist  of  All  Saints',  Northampton,  for  a 
careful  minute  on  the  Schnlze  organ  in  that  town. 
Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Vogler  literature 
must  be  placed  Browning's  poem  on '  Abt  Vogler,' 
and  its  (Sreek  Ycrsion  in  '  l^nslations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  Verse,  by  B.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.'   [J.H.M.] 

YOGT,  GusTAYB,  French  oboe-player,  bom 
at  Strassburg,  March  18,  1781,  studied  at  the 
Paris  Consenratoire  under  Sallantin,  and  took 
the  firist  oboe-prize  in  1799.  While  in  Bey's 
class,  he  began  to  play  in  public,  and  was  ap- 
pointed oboe-solo  at  the  Opira  Italien  in  1801, 
and  co-professor  at  the  ConBcnratoire  in  180a.  In 
1805  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
was  present  at  Austerlitz,  and  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Vienna  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Haydn  and  BeethoYen.  After  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  he  returned  to  Paris^  and  ncYer  left  it 
again  for  any  distance.  After  some  time  at  the 
Th^tre  Feydeau,  he  succeeded  hia  friend  and 
master  Sallantin  as  first  oboe  at  the  Opdra 
(1814),  and  professor  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  taught  with  marked  success  from 
Apr.  I,  1816,  toNoY.  I,  1853.  His  fame  spread, 
and  in  1825  the  Philharmonic  Society  invited 
him  to  London,  and  he  played  in  their  concerts. 
His  tone  was  thought  to  be  thin,  harsh,  and 
forced,  but  his  execution  was  astonidiing,*  and  he 
was  engaged  again  in  1828.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  theSoci^t^  des  Concerts  du  ConserYa- 
toire,  and  played  there  regularly  till  his  resignation 
in  i844,often  producing  with  succew  compositions 
of  his  own.  As  first  oboe  in  the  Ghapelle  da  Boi 
from  1815  to  1830  he  receiYcd  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  1839.     He  formed  many  talented 
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pupils,  inoluding  Brod,*  Yinit^  Yerrourt,  Banr^y 
Lavigne,  Delabwre,  Cras,  GoliD,  Berthdemy,  and 
Brujrant,  some  of  whozn  still  speak  of  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  He  lived  to  be  98,  and 
died  in  Paris  May  30,  1879.  ^^  ^^^  *  <^^' 
siderable  number  of  pieces  for  the  oboe.  His 
beet  works  are  his  concertos,  solos  (written  for 
the  examinations  at  the  Conservatoires),  '  M^lo- 
die  Anglaise'  ('Home^  sweet  home*),  and  his 
duet  for  two  oboes,  all  with  orchestra.  The 
libnury  of  the  Conservatoire  has  the  MS.  of  his 
'Method  for  the  Oboe,*  and  the  Museum  contains 
his  oboe,  oor  anglais,  and  baryton.  [6.G.] 

YOICE — t'.e.  SiHGiKO  VOICE  {Voce;  Sing- 
gtimme;  La  Voix),  Sound  produced  by  the  pass- 
age of  air  through  the  glottis,  or  chink  formed  by 
the  apposition,  without  contact,  of  the  vocal  cords, 
bands,  or  ligaments,  the  air  impelled  by  the  lungs 
causing  them  to  vibrate.  The  precise  amount  of 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords  is  only  to  be 
secured  after  considerable  patient  practice,  as 
much  mental  as  physical,  as  indeed  all  true  prac- 
tice must  be;  in  other  words,  patient  study.  With 
too  close  a  chink  the  tone  will  be  harsh  and 
thin ;  if  too  wide,  it  will  be  flaccid  and  woolly. 
With  a  well-arranged  glottis  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  voice-organs  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
fisvour  the  utmost  amount  of  reverberation.  The 
respiration  has  a  great  deal  to  do^  immediately, 
with  this  important  part  of  voice-production,  as 
the  bones  and  tissue  of  a  well-inflated  chest 
vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  vocal  cords ;  and 
the  various  resonance  chambers,  the  pluurynx, 
■oft  palate,  hard  palate,  cheeks  and  lips,  head, 
even  the  nasal  passages  (closed,  however,  by  the 
internal  muscles,  except  during  the  formation  of 
nasal  consonants),  all  lending  their  aid  and  form- 
ing a  series  of  complicated  sounding-boards. 
Birds,  and  nearly  all  animnb,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  flsb,  have  their  voice-registers,  not 
all  HO  musical  as  the  human  voice,  but  subject 
to  the  same  laws.  When  a  bull  bellows,  the 
'break,'  or  change  from  chest-voice  to  falsetto, 
is  distinctly  heard.  In  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
the  change  is  usuiilly  from  falsetto  to  chest.  In 
the  crowing  of  a  cook  the  two>  registers  are 
plainly  perceivable,  as  also  in  the  barking  of 
(logs.  With  close  attention  even  the  notes  in 
the  musical  scale  which  are  touched  can  be 
recognised,  whilst  among  birds  there  are  some 
whose  notes  are  quite  distinct.  Of  course  to 
produce  a  note  the  voice  must  remain  station- 
ary long  enough  for  the  ear  to  appreciate  its 
place  in  the  scale.  [See  Singing.]  To  find  a 
hard  and  fast  line  where  voice  ceases  and  noise 
(howling  or  shrieking,  grunting  or  growling) 
begins,  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  cUstinction 
will  be  more  or  less  clear  according  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  ear  and  mind.  But  almost 
every  one  will  have  a  sufficiently  dear  idea, 
without  technicalities,  of  the  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 


(  Bmrl  Brad,  a  gnat  Itvaek  obot  pla|«r,  born  UK,  dl«d  Um. 
•  MUtra,  Brod  est  mort,'  Mid  s  pupU  to  Obwablnl.   '  Alt,'  npUsd  Um 

lOid  ItAllU,*  pMli  too,  pttlt  MA.' 
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The  known  extent  of  the  human  singing  voice 
— ^that  is,  of  all  the  different  classes  of  voice  put 

together  —  is  very  great. 
From  the  lowest  note  of 
a  Russian  Cathedral  bass- 
^  singer  (a)  to  the  highest 
=  note  of  a  soprano  Agu  jari  (h) 
[see  vol.  i.  p.  456],  there  is 
a  range  of  five  octaves  and 
three  notes.  Hie  average,  however,  of  the  laiger 
number  of  great  singers  put  together  is  about 
.^.  four  octaves.  Many  indivi- 
'  duals  are  able  to  sound  three 
=  octaves,  but  a  compass  of  two 
=  really  good  octaves  is  a  veiy 
bountiful  gift  of  Providenoe. 
It  is  usual  to  divide  the  voice  into  six  classes 
— three  female.  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  and 
Contralto  ;  and  three  male.  Tenor,  Baritone,  and 
Bass.  [See  the  articles  under  these  heads.]  There 
are,  however,  distinctly  two  classes  of  Mezao- 
Soprano,  the  one  tending  to  soprano,  and  singing 
moderately  high  soprano  music  at  times,  and  the 
other  decideiUy  tending  to  contralto  both  in 
quality  and  compass,  and  able  to  sing  moderate 
contralto  music  very  creditably.  It  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  call  the  latter  Mezzo-Contralto. 

There  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
Tenore  leggiero  andTenore  robusto,  but  this  existe 
less  inactual character  andoompass  than  in  volume 
and  force.  There  are  various  characters  of  tenor 
voice  besides  those  named.  [See  Tbxob.]  The 
French  term,  Basse-taiUe,  or  low-tenor,  applied  to 
baritone  is  not  correct,  as  the  baritone  is  un- 
doubtedly a  high  baas. 

In  the  interests  of  the  voice  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Italian  Opera  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  modem  instrumentalist,  uid  un- 
fortunately in  many  cases  the  modem  composer, 
avows  his  contempt  for  singing.  But  as  surely  as 
singing — that  is,  the  Iteliim  &hool  of  singing — ^is 
allowed  to  die  out,  its  decease  will  react  upon 
inatrumentel  music.  Instrumental  music  gets 
its  legato  and  the  more  subtle  parts  of  its  art 
of  phrasing  from  the  singer;  while  the  singer 
owes  his  precision  and  more  musioianly  quali- 
ties to  the  instruinentelist.  The  two  branches 
help  one  another,  and  while  the  vocalist  acknow- 
ledges his  obligation  to  the  instrumentalist  it  is 
rank  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  insUrumen- 
talist  not  to  be  equally  candid.  If  persisted  in, 
his  ingratitude  will  be  suicidal.  The  conductor 
of  an  opera  or  a  choral  class  is  too  often  unaware 
of  the  danger  of  an  arduous  rehearsal  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hours*  duration  to  so  delicate  an 
instrument  as  the  human  throat.  By  such  an 
amount  of  practice  the  voice  becomes  utterly 
fatigued.  If  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are 
strong,  the  fatigue  shows  itself  in  hoarseness, 
or  a  difficulty  in  making  the  voice  speak  readily, 
the  delicate  white  membrane  which  lines  the 
vocal  cords  becoming  slightly  abraded.  Then 
the  voice  must  be  forced  to  make  it  sound.  If 
this  membrane  is  capable  of  supporting  a  good 
deal  of  'leathering,*  then  the  muscles  will  first 
ahow  the  £atigue,  and  the  voice  will  not  be 
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able  to  keep  in  tune.  If  both  muscles  and 
membrane  are  strong,  the  chest  will  feel  the 
fiitigue,  even  the  ribs  getting  tired,  and  head- 
ache will  set  in.  If  theee  lo^  signs  of  distress 
are  absent,  general  fatigue  of  the  whole  physique 
will  come  on.  Every  organism  has  its  alloted 
amount  of  energy,  and  no  more.  If  the  abrasion 
of  the  white  membrane  is  frequently  renewed, 
cicatrisation  will  be  the  consequence,  and  then 
good-bye  to  all  sweetness.  We  may  get  loudness, 
much  more  than  we  want — that  is,  if  extinction 
of  the  voice  has  not  taken  place— but  no  manage- 
ment, no  control ;  and  we  shall  have  a  tone  that 
nobody  wishes  to  hear  a  second  time.  This 
statement  is  not  in  the  least  degree  overdrawn. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  mode  of  forming 
the  different  registers  is  occupying  investigators, 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  them  for  some  time 
to  come.  For  the  essential  differences  between 
the  speaking  and  singing  voice,  as  also  for 
detaib  of  registers  and  other  important  matters, 
see  Singing,  Alto,  Mezzo-Sofbano,  Sofbano, 
Counteb-Tenob,  Tenob,  Babttonb,Bass  Voiob, 
and  Vocb  di  Petto.  LH.C.D.] 

VOICES.  Though  the  human  voice,  in  so 
fiur  as  its  tone  and  capabilities  are  concerned,  is 
naturally  independent  of  changes  like  those 
through  which  every  Orchestral  Instrument 
must  necessarily  pass  before  it  arrives  at  its  per- 
fect condition,  it  has  none  the  less  witnessed 
changes  of  treatment  at  least  as  noticeable  as 
those  of  the  Instrumental  Orchestra  itself. 

The  Madrigalists  and  Ecclesiastical  Composers 
of  the  1 6th  century  wrote  for  a  far  greater 
variety  of  voices  than  those  now  generally  recog- 
nised;^ and  distributed  them  on  principles  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  essential  characteristics  of  modem  Music. 
Their  system  was  based  upon  the  division  of  all 
Voices  into  two  great  classes — the  Acute,  and 
the  Grave.  The  Acute  class  comprised  the  Voices 
of  Boys,  in  their  unbroken  condition— that  is  to 
say,  before  the  change  of  timbre  and  compass 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  article 
Mutation  ;  the  rare  high  natural  Voices  of  adult 
male  singers,  which  are  still  occasionally  heard 
in  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  Soprano  and  Contralto  Voices  pro* 
ducible  by  artificial  means.  The  Grave  class  re- 
presented the  adult  male  Voice,  in  all  its  natural 
varieties : — ^Tenors,  of  every  species.  Basses,  and 
even  Contra-Bassi,  of  inunense  profundity,  like 
those  still  cultivated  in  Russia,  and  some  other 
European  countries.  Female  Voices  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Church  Choir,  and  therefore 
found  no  place  in  the  system  adopted  by  Eccle* 
siastical  Composers. 

For  Voices  of  the  Acute  class,  five  CIe&  were 
used ;  the  G  Clef,  on  the  first  and  second  lines ; 
and  the  C  Clef,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
For  Grave  Voices,  the  C  Clef  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  and  F  Clef,  in  the  same 
t)iree  positions;  the  F  Clef  on  the  fifth  line 

•  Vtor  ft  dwerivtloQ  of  Um  pecollMttta  of  aMh  liidlTMhial  Yotot.  the 
rwd«r  wm  ooMolt  Um  trttolttSonuSQ^  AUfO,  Ooxtbalto,  XSIOB, 
Baeytos.  tad  Basi. 


being  appropriated  to  the  Contra-Basso,  and 
the  C  Clef  on  the  fifth  line,  to  the  Contra-Tenore 
— a  very  low  Tenor  Voice  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  *  Counter-Tenor  *  of  our 
English  Composers. 

This  formidable  array  of  Clefs  was,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  very  simple  form  of  nomen* 
clature;  the  terms  Cantus,  Altus,  Tenor,  and 
Bassus,  being  used  to  designate  Voices  of  every 
possible  variety.  When  Acute  Voices  only  were 
employed,  they  were  described  as  Cantus  I  and 
II,  and  Altus  I  and  II ;  and  the  Composition 
was  then  said  to  be  written  for  Acute  Equal 
Voices.  In  this  cnse,  the  lowest  Voice  permis- 
sible was  an  Alto,  sung  by  a  Boy,  or  by  an 
adult  singer,  or  an  artificial  Voice.  In  Composi- 
tions for  Grave  Equal  Voices,  the  highest  part 
was  sung  by  the  natural  Voice  of  an  adult  Alto— 
an  organ  now  very  rarely  heard — or  by  a  high 
Tenor ;  the  lower  parts  by  ordinary  Tenors  and 
Basses.  When  Acute  and  Grave  Voices  were 
employed  together,  the  Composition  was  said 
to  be  for  Mixed  Voices.  In  Compositions  of 
this  kind,  the  lowest  part  was  described  as  the 
Bassus,  even  when  written  in  the  Tenor  Clef. 
In  like  manner,  a  middle  part  was  frequently 
labelled  Tenor,  though  written  in  the  Alto,  or 
even  in  the  Mezzo-Soprano  Clef;  while  Baritone 
parts,  written  with  the  F  Clef  on  the  third  line, 
were  invariably  labelled  Bassus.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  first  line  were  labelled 
Cantus,  or  Altus,  according  to  their  position 
with  regard  to  the  other  Voices  ;  the  term 
Cantus  being  usually  applied  to  them  when  they 
occupied  the  highest  position  in  the  harmony, 
and  Altus,  when  the  G  Clef  was  used  for  a  still 
higher  part,  written  above  them.  Parts  written 
with  the  C  Clef  on  the  second  line — the  Mezzo- 
Soprano  of  modem  Music — were  almost  always 
labelled  Altus. 

The  selection  of  Clefs  was  governed,  partly  by 
the  compass  of  the  Voices,  and  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Composition 
was  written.  The  number  of  Clefs  employed 
arose  from  the  repugnance  of  Composers  to 
ledger-lines,  with  which  they  were  not  altogether 
unacquainted,  though  they  avoided  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  selecting  Clefs  which  enabled 
them  to  write  the  whole  of  a  vocal  part  within 
the  limits  of  the  Stave — an  easy  matter,  with 
Pdyphonio  Composers  of  the  best  period,  who 
frequently  ooniined  whole  parts  within  the  range 
of  an  Octave,  as  in  the  '  Missa  Papae  Maroelli,' 
in  which,  by  writing  the  Cantus  part  in  the 
Treble  (G)  Clef,  the  ^tus  in  the  Mezzo-Soprano, 
the  two  Tenors  in  the  Alto,  and  the  two  Basses 
in  the  Tenor,  Palestrina  has  avoided  the  use  of  a 
single  ledger-line,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  oonnection  of  the  Clefs  with  the  Mode 
was  a  more  complicated  matter.  Certain  com- 
binations were  used  for  the  Modes,  at  their 
natural  pitch  (the  Ckiavi  naiMralt) ;  and  certain 
others  for  the  transposed  Modes  {Chiati  tra$' 
pcrtate,  or  Chiavette),^     These  however  were 
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chiefly  ated  for  Mixed  Voioefl.  In  Gompodtionft 
for  Equal  Voices,  whether  Acute,  or  Grave,  the 
arranf^einent  of  the  Clefs  was  more  irequently  die* 
tated  by  the  compass  of  the  Voices,  than  by  the 
trnnsposition,  or  nontransposition  of  the  Modes. 

The  terms  Cantos,  Altus,  Tenor,  and  Bassus, 
sufficed  for  Compositions  written  for  any  number 
of  Voioes.  In  the  '  Missa  PapM  Marcelli,*  and 
innumerable  lilce  Compositions,  we  find  psrts  for 
Tanor  I  and  II,  and  Bassus  I  and  II.  In  these 
eases,  the  second  Voice  is  always  of  exactly  the 
same  compass  as  the  first ;  and,  instead  of  sing- 
ing constantly  below  it — as  it  certainly  would 
now— sustains  an  equally  important  part,  con- 
tinually repeating  the  same  passages,  and  crossing 
above,  or  below,  its  fellow^part,  without  reserve. 

Another  common  arrangement,  in  Compositions 
for  mors  than  four  Voices,  was  to  label  the  fifth 
Voice,  Quintua,  or  Pars  Quinta,  and  the  sixth, 
Sextus,  or  Pars  Sextai  and  this,  without  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  Voice :  consequently, 
in  old  Part-Books,  we  constantly  find,  m  the 
volume  labelled  Quintus,  parts  for  Cantus,  Altus, 
Tenor,  and  Bassus,  all  indiscriminately  mingled 
together.  But  here,  again,  the  arrangement  was 
governed  by  a  law  as  strict  as  that  which  regu- 
lated the  conduct  of  Tenor  or  Bassus  I  and  IL 
The  Quintus  and  Sextus  were  exact  duplicates 
of  two  other  parts,  with  which  they  coiresponded, 
throughout,  both  in  compass  and  importance; 
so  that,  in  fiict,  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute  in- 
difference whether  parts  then  associated  were 
labelled  Altus  and  Quintus,  or,  Altus  I  and 
Altus  II.  And  the  constant  crossing  of  the 
parts,  to  which  this  arrangement  gave  rise,  was 
used  as  a  means  of  producing  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  effects.  They  uMd  the  device  with 
unlimited  freedom ;  frequently  making  one  Voice 
cross  over  two — as  in  Palestrina's  'Misea  brevis,* 
where  the  Altus  crosses  below  the  Tenor  and 
Bassus,  and  sings  the  lowest  part  of  the  harmony. 
The  following  example  will  show  the  immense 
advantage  derivable  from  the  distribution  of 
certain  passages  between  two  Voices  of  strongly 
contrasted  timbre, 
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Crossing  their  Voioes  thus,  the  Polyphonic 
Composers  frequently  wrote  passages,  which, 
had  the  parts  been  arranged  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  would  have  exhibited  glaring  cases  of 


Oonteontive  Fifths  and  Octaves,  but  which, 
thanks  to  this  device,  enriched  their  harmonieH 
with  indescribable  beauty.  The  practice  how- 
ever died  out  with  the  School  of  Palestrina; 
anti  in  modem  Music  the  parts  rarely  cross,  to 
any  serious  extent. 

The  opening  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a 
radical  diange  in  the  distribution  of  Voices,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  Art 
of  Composition.  Except  in  Italy,  artificial 
Soprani  and  ContralU  were  heard  only  at  the 
Theatre.  The  beauty  of  the  female  Voice  was 
universally  recognised,  both  in  its  Soprano  and 
Contralto  registers;  and  cultivated  with  assiduity. 
In  Germany,  Boys  were  taught,  as  now,  to  sing 
both  Soprano  and  Contralto  parts,  with  eqoid 
suocess.  In  England,  a  different  plan  was  adopted. 
After  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing Choir-Boys  was  so  great,  that  IVeble  parte 
were  either  summarily  dispensed  with,  or  played, 
as  a  pis  ctller,  upon  Comets.  Adult  Voioes  were, 
however,  more  easilyattainable;  and  adult  singers 
learned  to  execute  Alto,  and  even  low  TreUe 
parts,  in  Falsetto.  And  thus  arose  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  peculiar  form  of  Voice  now  called  the 
Counter-Tenor ;  an  unnatural  register  which  still 
holds  its  ground  in  English  Cathedrals,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  leads  to  the  lamentable  neglect, 
if  not  the  absolute  exdusion,  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Voioes  in  existence — ^the  true  Boy  Con- 
tralto. This  sweeping  change  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Cathedral  Choirs  naturally  led  to  a  change 
of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  character  of  the 
Music  written  for  them.  In  the  Verse- AnUiems 
of  Humfrey,  Wise,  Blow,  Purcell,  and  other 
Masters  of  the  School  of  the  Restoration,  the 
Falsetto  part,  under  its  title  of  Counter-Tenor, 
holds  a  very  important  position  indeed ;  and  stOl 
more  prominent  is  the  rile  accorded  to  it  by  Croft, 
Boyce,  and  other  writers  of  a  later  generation. 
In  truth,  the  new  Voice,  at  first  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  soon  became  the  prevailing  fashion ; 
and  Music  was  written  for  it,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  was  graced 
with  the  most  talented  and  accomplished  staff  of 
Choir-Boys  on  record.  So  general  was  the  custom 
of  confiding  the  Alto  part  to  Counter-Tenor 
singers,  that  it  was  adopted,  even  at  the '  Ora- 
torio Concerts*  of  the  i8th  century.  The  Alto 
parts  in  Handers  Choruses  were  sung  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  in  Falsetto.  It  was  not  until  1773 
that  Dr.  Ame  first  had  the  hardihood  to  employ 
female  Voices  in  the  Chorunes  of  his  Oratorio, 
*  Judith';  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  then, 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  Alto  parts.  Happily 
for  Art,  the  value  of  the  female  Contralto  is  now 
no  less  freely  recognised  in  England  than  in 
other  coimtries;  and  it  is  only  in  Cathedral  Choirs, 
and  Choral  Societies  connected  with  them,  that 
the  Falsetto  Counter-Tenor  safely  holds  its  ground. 

In  Grermany,  the  Falsetto  Voice  has  always 
been  held  in  very  low  estimation  indeed ;  while 
the  true  Boy-Contralto  has  been  almost  as  exten- 
sively cultivated  as  the  rich  low  tones  of  the 
deeper  female  register.^     We  have  heard  the 
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Boit  exceUeni  effect  pnxiuoed,  at  tbe  ThoniM* 
Schule,  in  Leipzig,  and  at  the  Cathedzalfl  of 
Celogney  Mayenee,  and  Regensburg,  by  anai>> 
oompanied  Choirs,  in  which  the  Alto  parta 
were  entrusted  entiiely  to  the  fresh  young  Voices 
of  a  well-tndned  body  of  Boy-Choristers,  whose 
lower  registen  were  cultivated,  with  suooessy 
fbr  some  oomnderable  time  after  they  were  pre- 
vented, by  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  muta- 
tion, ixt>ni  singing  Treble.*  Such  Voices  cannot 
be  effectively  usmI  in  combination  with  the  Fal- 
setto Countar-Tenor ;  but  they  combine  perfectly 
whh  the  rich  female  Contralto,  with  whioh  they 
may  be  profitably  associated,  in  Choral  Music  of 
•U  kinds. 

This  extensive  modification  in  materialfl  was 
followed  by  a  corresponding  modification  of  treat* 
ment.  Acute  Equal  Voices  are  now  understood 
to  mean  the  Voices  of  Women  and  Children; 
and  Grave  Equal  Voices,  those  of  Men.  When 
the  two  classes  sre  employed  together,  each  main- 
tains its  own  aocu8tom«d  level,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  general  hannony,  more  strictly,  by  far, 
than  was  the  case  under  the  older  system.  The 
contrast  between  the  HnUfre  of  a  Tenor,  and  that 
of  a  Contralto,  is  too  great  to  allow  the  two  to 
work  together  in  the  intimate  association  which 
formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Polyphonic 
Schools ;  and  even  when  two  Voices  of  the  same 
class  are  employed,  they  seldom  correspond 
exactly  in  compass.  The  Second  Soprano  really 
sings  a  second  part,  and  only  rises  above  the 
first  in  very  exoepti(nial  cases;  while  the  Second 
Bass  is  always  understood  to  be  responsible  for 
the  lowest  sounds  in  the  hannony.  This  dispo- 
sition of  the  l^ts  accords  pexiectly  with  the 
Hmbre  of  the  Voices  employed ;  and  has  been 
proved,  by  long  experience,  to  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  than  any  other  to  the  requirements  of 
mooem  Music,  which,  during  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  has  demanded,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Vocal  Orches- 
tra little  less  revolutionaiy  than  those  effected  in 
the  Instrumental  Band.  [W.S.B.] 

VOICING.  A  term  used  in  oigan-building 
to  express  the  method  of  obtaining  a  partioulai 
quality  of  tone,  in  an  organ  pipe,  and  of  regu- 
lating a  series  of  pipes  so  that  their  tone  shall  be 
uniform  throughout.  .  The  quality  of  the  tone 
of  Flue-pipes  is  mainly  dependent  on  (i)  their 
general  shape,  (a )  their  scale ;  but,  after  the  pipe- 
maker  has  turned  out  a  set  of  pipes  of  true  propor- 
tion, tbe  '  voicer '  can  produce  a  great  variety  of 
qualities  by  regulating  (i)  the  quantity  of  wind 
admitted  to  the  pipe,  (a)  the  thickness  of  the 
'  sheet  of  wind,'  (3)  the  angle  at  which  it  im- 
pinges on  the  upper  lip,  (4)  by  imparting  a 
special  surface  to  the  edge  of  the  lip  itselt  or 
by  cutting  it  higher ;  and  in  other  ways.  The 
voicing  of  Beed  pipes  is  dependent  chiefly  on 
(i)  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  (a)  the  shape 
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and  thickness  of  the  tongue,  (3)  Its  position, 
(4)  the  relation  between  the  length  of  tube  and 
the  pitch  of  the  note  produced. 

Voicing  thus  requires  both  a  delicate  ear  and 
skilful  hand ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  artistic  part 
of  an  organ-builde/s  work.  But  few  are  equally 
good  voicers  both  of  reed  and  flue-pipes,  and 
better  voicing  is  obtained  firom  a  specialist  than 
from  a  'genend'  hand.  In  testing  tlie  voicing  of 
an  organ-stop,  an  opinion  should  first  be  formed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  particular  quality  selected  by 
the  voicer;  next»  the  pipes  should  be  consecu- 
tively sounded  in  order  to  trace  whether  the 
quality  of  tone  is  uniform.  This  applies  both  to 
flue  and  reedpipes.  [J.S.] 

VOIGT  (pronounced  Vogt),  Henbhtte,  n^s 
Kun2(B^  born  in  1809,  ^  distinguished  German 
amateur  musician,  and  prominent  figure  in  the 
musical  life  of  Leipzig. 

She  was  the  pupil  of  L.  Beiger,  and  became  a 
remarkable  performer,  and  the  warm  friend 
of  her  teacher.^  Schumann  was  introduced 
to  her  by  Ludwig  Schunkei,  who  almost  lived 
in  the  Voigts'  house  before  his  early  death, 
and  their  intinuusy  became  veiy  close.  A  cha^ 
raoteristic  story  illustrating  this  is  told  in  the 
article  on  Schimiann  in  this  Dictionary,  voL  iii. 
p.  389  and  we  may  here  quote  Schuniann*s  own 
expression — 'leh  dichte,  wenn  ich  an  Sie  denhe,* 
which  may  be  rendered  'The  thought  of  you 
inspires  me.'  He  alludes  to  her  occasionally  in 
his  'Davidsbfindler*  articles  under  the  name  of 
*BleoDore';  and  his  entry  in  her  album  was 
very  characteristic,  consisting  only  of  a  huge 
cnscendo  mark  — *— — "^  reaching  across  the 
whole  pitfe,  with  his  name  below  it.  This,  on 
enquiry,  he  explained  to  predict  the  continual 
increase  of  their  firiendship.  Mendelssohn's  con- 
tribution to  her  album  was  the  first  sketch  of  the 
Gondellied  in  F|  minor  (op.  30,  no.  6);  and 
though  Uiere  is  no  mention  of  her  either  in  his 
collected  Letters  or  in  the  'Familie  Mendela- 
sohn,'  there  is  ample  testimony  to  his  esteem  for 
her  talents  and  her  person  in  his  'Eight  Lettetv' 
to  her,  published  in  1871.*  Hauptmann*  and 
C.  Lowe  have  also  left  the  most  appreciative  refer- 
ences to  her  ability  and  taste :  indeed  she  was, 
with  Madame  Frege,  at  the  head  of  the  amateurs 
of  Leipzig  in  that  most  brilliant  time. 

Her  husband,  Carl  Voigt,  to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried in  Nov.  1830,  was  a  Leipzig  merchant,  and  as 
great  an  enthusiast  for  music  as  herself.  He  died 
June  15, 1 88 1,  in  hii  76th  year,  leaving  300^.  to 
the  Grewandhaus  Concerts  for  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  every  year,  or  at 
the  least  every  two  years.  A  few  words  about 
that  Symphony,  attributed  to  him,  will  be  foand 
in  Schumann's  *Ges.  Schriften,'  itst  ed.  i.  ay. 

Madame  Voigt  died  on  Oct.  15,  1839,  ^^  ^ 
3iBt  year.  Schumann  gave  a  sketch  of  her  in 
the  'Neue  Zeitechrilt  for  Musik'  for  the  15th 
of  the  following  November,  under  the  title  of 
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'Erinnerung  an  eine  Freandin/  which  is  re- 
printed in  his  *Ge8.  Schriften,'  and  contains 
some  charming  extracts  from  her  journal,  giWng 
a  high  idea  of  the  range  of  her  knowledge  and 
the  depth  of  her  sensibility. 

SeeJansen's  'Davidsb&idler* — aTeryinterest^ 
ing  book  (Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  1883).  [G.] 

VOIX  CELESTES,  VOX  CXELESTIS,  VOX 
ANGEUCA.  UNDA  MARIS.  An  oigan  stop 
with  two  ranks  of  pipes,  one  tuned  about  three 
beats  a  second  sharper  than  the  other.  The 
pipes  are  sometimes  ox  the  Dulciana  type ;  some* 
times  (generally  in  the  case  of  French  organ- 
builders)  two  small  Grambas.  and  occasionally  the 
ranks  are  dissimilar,  one  aKeraulophon,and  one 
a  Dulciana.  The  custom  is  to  tune  one  rank 
with  the  organ  and  one  sharper,  but  this  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  organ  sound  disagree- 
ably flat  after  using  the  stop,  and  the  plan  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  of  tuning  one  rank 
slightly  above  and  one  below  the  genend  pitch  of 
the  organ  is  no  doubt  preferable,  though  it  pr^ 
dudes  the  use  of  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  the  other  stops.  The  Voix  C^estes  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  swell  organ,  and  in  laige  build- 
ings its  wavy  floating  effect  is  not  nnpleasing. 
like  other  'fancy'  stops  it  should  be  used  with 
reserve.  The  name  Vox  Angelica  is  ambiguous, 
some  builders  make  it  a  synonym  for  Voix  C^ 
lestes,  and  others  for  the  rank  of  pipes  which  is 
toned  to  the  rest  of  the  organ.  [W.Pa.] 

VOLKMANN,FRTEDBicrH  Robibt,  bom  April 
6,  18 1 5,  at  Lommatsch  in  Saxony.  His  father, 
cantor  and  schoolmaster  of  the  town,  taught  the 
boy  music,  with  such  effect  that  by  the  time  he 
was  twelve  he  took  the  services  in  church.  He 
then  had  instruction  from  Friebe),  the  *Town 
musician/  in  violin  and  cello,  and  from 
Anacker,  music  -  director  of  the  Seminaiy  at 
Freyberg,  In  1836  he  went  to  Leipzig,  to 
study  systematically,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  C.  F.  Becker,  and  also  of  Schumann,  who 
exercised  great  influence  on  him ;  in  1839  ^^ 
published  his  flrst  work,  '  Pbantasiebilder  in 
Leipsig.*  His  next  step  was  to  visit  Prague 
and  enter  on  the  career  of  teacher  and  composer. 
From  1854  to  1858  he  resided  at  Vienna^  but 
ended  by  taking  up  his  permanent  quarters  in 
Pesth,  where  his  principal  works  have  been  com- 
posed. These  comprise  a  Symphonies,  in  D  minor 
(op.  44),  and  Bb  (op.  53),  a  Festival  overture  in 
F  ^  (op.  50),  2  Serenades  for  Strings,  ops.  63,  63 ; 
Concertos  for  Cello  in  A  minor  (op.  33),  and  PF. 
in  C  (op.  42) ;  2  PF.  trios  in  F  (op.  3),  and  Bb 
minor  (op.  5) ;  String  Quartets  in  A  minor  and 
G  minor  (op.  9),  in  G  major  (op.  14),  in  E  minor 
(op.  34),  in  6  minor  (op.  35),  and  in  Eb  (op. 
37),  and  many  works  for  piano,  both  4  hands 
and  solo.  His  vocal  compositions  are  idso  nn- 
merous : — a  Masses  for  nude  voices  (op.  38,  39) ; 
3  sacred  songs  for  mixed  choir  (op.  38);  old 
German  hymn  for  3  choirs  of  male  voices  (op. 
64) ;  '  Sappho/  dramatic  scene  for  lopnuio  polo 
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and  orchestra  (op.  49) ;  '  An  die  Nacht»*  for  alto 
solo  and  orchestra;  songs  for  solo  voice  and 
piano^  etc.  The  overture  to  his  'Music  to 
Shakespeare's  Richard  the  Third '  (op.  73),  was 
performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Oct.  30,  1875 — 
the  Scotch  air  'The  Campbells  are  coming'  bising 
introduced  as  'an  old  English  war-song.'  A 
later  composition  is  a  <  Schlummerlied  *  for 
harp,  clarinet  and  horn,  which  is  mentioned  as 
op.  76  in  Hofineister*s  List  for  1883. 

As  a  pianoforte  composer  Volkmann  belongs 
to  the  romantic  school.  His  compoBitions  often 
bear  fanciful  titles,  but  they  are  poetical,  and 
moreover  so  strongly  marked  with  Hungarian 
characteristics  that  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
bonowed  colour,  rhythm,  and  embellishments 
from  his  adopted  home.  His  two  Symphonies, 
his  Quartets  in  G  minor  and  A  minor,  his  PF. 
Trio  in  Bb  minor,  have  been  acknowledged  in 
high  terms  by  critics  in  Germany.  His  Cello 
Concerto  is  also  a  favourite  and  excellent  work. 
In  England  he  is  little  known,  though  his  G 
minor  Quartet  has  been  given  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  his  two  Overtures  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  sundzy  of  his  PF.  pieces  bv 
different  artists  in  their  recitals.  [G.J 

VOLKSLIED,  or  the  early  Song  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  has  already  been  treated,  with 
regard  both  to  its  development  and  its  influence 
on  the  history  of  music,  under  the  head  of  Song. 
[See  vol.  iii.  p.  617.]  It  remains,  however,  to 
mention  the  principal  existing  collections  of 
Volkslieder,  whether  in  manuscript  or  prints  in 
pubUc  or  private  libraries ;  and  a  list  of  them  is 
here  appended.  Some  collections  of  Minne- 
singers* and  Meistersingers*  melodies,  and  likewise 
some  collections  of  chorales  must  be  included 
in  the  list;  because,  as  the  article  referred  to 
shows,  these  different  forms  of  the  Song  are 
borrowed  from  one  another  and  have  melodies 
in  common.  Collections  bearing  the  names  of 
particular  composers  must  also  be  mentioned, 
because  many  apparently  original  melodies  of 
composers  of  the  i6th  and  17  th  centuries  are 
in  reality  well-known  Volkslieder,  merely  har- 
monised or  treated  with  contrapuntal  devices. 
The  list  cannot  therefore  be  lindted  to  collec- 
tions of  Volkslieder  proper,  but  care  has  been 
taken  to  enumerate  only  sych  as  offer  examples 
of  the  pure  Volkslied,  melody  or  verse. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  best  works 
on  the  subject  will  be  included  in  the  last 
section  of  the  Lst>  vis.  Modem  Collections  of 
Volkslieder. 

COLI1SOTION8  OV  VOLKBLISDIB. 

A  MSS.fnnn  thslOthtoths  Ylth  MiUtcfy. 

L  The  WolfenbQttsl  MSS.  (10th  centnry);  piMCivod 
in  the  Ducal  Librazy  of  Wolfenbttttel,  and  containing 
■ome  of  the  cldett  lecular  songs  in  Oennany. 

2.  The  S.  Gall  Cod.  Lat,  Ko.  393  (lltb  oentnry). 

8.  Kithart's  Sonp-MSS.  with  melodies  (13th  century) ; 
in  the  poBsessicm  of  Pro!  ron  der  Hagen,  and  printed  bj 
him  in  his  work  on  the  Minnesingers. 

^  The  Limburg  Chronicle  (1347  to  1380):  preserred 
in  the  Limburg  liibrazy.  This  MS.  (whiein  nas  been 
reprinted  in  1617, 172(1, 1826  and  1300)  contains  few  real 
Volkslieder,  bat  many  knights'  and  monks'  S0Bgs» 
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6.  The  J«nA  Minnesinsttr  Godez,  wifh  malodiM  (Mth 
oentoiy) ;  preserved  in  the  UniTerBi^  Library  at  Jena. 

6.  SpOrl't  8onff>book  Gutter  part  of  14th  and  beginning 
of  I6th  cent.) ;  Imperial  Librazy,  Vienna. 

7.  The  PrMme  MS.  (early  in  the  15th  centniy) ;  in  the 
■  UniTerti^ Library, Prague;  entitled ^Einmaslkalitcher 

Lehrcompendiom  des  H.  de  Zeelandia.'  Contains  many 
fine  Yolkilieder  of  the  14th  cent 

8.  The  Locheim  Song^book  (1462-00):  in  the  Dnoal 
Library,  Wemigerode.  Has  been  edited  by  Arnold  and 
Bellerman,  with  a  most  interesting  preface, 

9.  The  Dresden  Sfinnesingtt*  MS.  (16th  centnry);  in 
the  Boyal  Pablio  Library  at  Dresden.  A  miscellaneous 
▼olnqie,  of  which  the  more  interesting  portions  are 
some  mystical  hymns  to  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Behaim. 

10.  The  Vienna  Song-book  (16S3) ;  in  the  Imperial 
Library,  Vienna.  Consists  of  fire  part-books,  with  both 
sacred  and  secnlar  words  and  music. 

11.  Werlin's  Song-book  of  1646 ;  Boyal  Stote  Library, 
Munich.  Contains  many  thousand  melodies  to  sacred 
and  secnlar  words;  some  are  genuine  Volkslieder  of 
]6th  and  16th  cent,  others  later  and  more  artafloiaL 

B.  Printed  ColUetioni. 
I.  Secnlar  Song^books  of  the  I6th  and  17th  centuries. 

1.  Johann  Ott,  121  Songs,  tn  6  parts ;  Nuremberg, 
I.'>:i4.  i^  perfect  copy  of  this  raluabie  song^book  in  the 
Libraries  at  Munich  and  Zwickau. 

2.  Heinrich  Finch's  Songs,  in  4  parts ;  Nuremberg, 
1530.  Contains  56  sacred  and  secular  songs,  not  all  com- 
posed by  Finck.  Perfect  copies  in  Munich  and  Zwickau 
Libraries ;  an  imperfect  one  in  British  Museum. 

3.  Forster*s  Song-books;  Nuremberg,  1539  to  1656. 
Five  numbers,  containing  altogether  about  380  songs  in 
several  parts.  Many  scatterMl  copies  in  the  Munich, 
Zwickau,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Gtfttingen  Libraries.  In 
the  B.  M.  an  imperfect  one,  1549. 

4.  O.  Bhaw's  S-part  Song  Collection;  Wittenberg, 
1542.    A  copy  at  Oiittingen. 

&  G.  Bhaw's  2-part  Songs ;  WIttenb<>rg.  1546.  Copies 
In  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Libraries,  an^;  B.  M. 

6b  Joh.  Ott  116  Songs,  in  4,  5.  and  6  parts;  Nurem- 
berg, 1544ii  Of  this  ▼alnable  collection  only  two  copies 
known,  one  in  the  Berlin  Library,  and  one  In  the  B.  M. 

7.  Orlando  Lasso.  Several  collections  of  songs  (dating 
respectively  1567,  1572,  1583,  and  1590),  in  4, 5^  and  9 
parts,  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Munich. 

8.  Jac  Beynart's  Villanelle ;  Nuremberg,  1574.  67  songs 
for  three  voices  in  Sonnet  form,  which  were  very  popular 
and  widelv  sung  during  Beynart's  lifetime.  Copies  in 
Berlin  and  Mnnioh  Libraries. 

0.  Joh.  Ecoard.  Two  collections  in  4  and  5  parts; 
Mttlhausen  and  K6nigaperg,  1578  and  1589 ;  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  latter  is  in  the  B.  M. 

10.  Hans  Leo  Hassler.  Two  collections  of  songs  in 
4, 6, 6w  and  8  parts  after  Italian  models,  Nuremberg  1600, 
and  Augsburg  1506.    A  copy  1596  is  in  the  B.  M. 

11.  MelchiorFranck's  Song-collections.  16  in  number, 
printed  either  at  Nuremberg  or  Coburg  between  1602 
and  1623.  Each  collection  contains  a  variety  of  songs 
for  4  or  more  vdces.  A  copy  in  the  Berlin  Xibrazy. 
Another  (Coburg,  1623)  in  theB.  M. 

n.  Sacred  Song-books  of  the  16th  and  17th  oentuiat, 
(1)  Lutheran. 

1.  Walther's  Hymn-book,  1524.  The  fint  hymn-book 
written  in  parts.  Contains  32  German  and  5  Latin  hymns. 
Copies  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Zwickau  Li- 
braries. 

2.  Sonterliedekens;  Antwerp,  1540.  Free  metrical  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  set  to  secular  melodies,  chiefly 
North  German  and  Flemish  Volkslieder,  and  French 
Chansons.    A  copy  in  the  Boyal  Library,  Dresden. 

3.  Luc  Lossius  Psalmodia ;  Wittenberg,  1552.  Several 
later  editions  of  this  work  have  appeared,  and  a  copy 
of  the  1669  edition  is  in  the  Library  at  Wemigeroao. 
It  contains  429  Latin  and  9  German  hymns  in  4  and 
5  parts.    Copies  of  1553, 1561, 1569,  and  1571  in  B.  M. 

4.  Triller's  Song^book;  Breslau,  1560.  Contains  many 
Volkslieder  in  their  earliest  form,  but  arranged  for 
several  voices.  Copies  in  the  Berlin  and  Wernlgerode 
Libraries. 

5.  Keuchenthal's  Hymn-book ;  Wittenberg.  157a  The 
richest  collection  of  the  16th  century  in  melodies.  Copy 
in  Berlin  Library. 
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6.  Mich.  Pr»torins,  *Mus«  Sioni« ;  for  4  to  8  voices 
in  9  numbers,  1605  to  1610.  A  perfect  copy  in  Boyal 
Library,  Berlin.    Nos.  i^om  1003  to  16U0  in  B.  M. 

(2)  Roman  CathoUe, 

1.  Beuttner'a  Hymn-book;  Grata,  1602  and  1060.  154 
hymns  and  89  tnnea.  A  copy  in  Uuiveraity  Library. 
Breslau. 

2.  Comer's  Hymn-bookofl631;  Nuremberg.  Melodies 
partly  collected  fh>m  previous  song-books  and  partly 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  Austrian  peasanu. 
Copies  in  the  WUrxbnrg  and  Vienna  Libraries. 

0.  Modem  CoUeetlone  of  VotkOUder  and  CkortOee,  and 
Worke  reUMng  to  (hem,  alphabetieaUp  arranged. 

l.W.  Arnold:  *  Deutsche  Volkslieder.'  Elberfeld. 
(In  ten  numbers  with  a  well-arranged  PF.  part) 

2.  C.  F.  Becker:  *Lieder  und  Weisen  vergangener 
Jahrhunderte.'  Leipxig,  1843-58.  (A  small  collection 
of  early  Volkslieder ;  words  and  melodies  Uken  flrom 
the  original,  but  the  melodies  in  modem  notation.) 

3.  C.  F.  Becker:  'Die  Tonwerke  des  16ten  und  17ten 
Jahrhundert'    Leipxig,  1854. 

4.  Franx  M.  B6hme:  *Altdeutsches  Liederbuch  aus 
dem  12ten  bis  sum  17ten  Jahrhundert.'  Leipsig,  1876. 
The  beat  work  existing  on  the  Volkslied.  Has  an  in- 
valuable preface  on  the  form  and  the  history  of  the 
Volkslied.  and  a  very  large  collection  of  old  melodies, 
with  words,  and  trustworthy  history  of  each. 

&  Frans  M.BOhme :  *  Volkslieder  f.  M&nnerstimmen.' 

6.  E.  de  Coussemaker:  'Chants  populaires  de  Fla- 
mands  de  France.'  Ghent,  1856.  (Many  N.  German  and 
Flemish  Volkslieder  being  identical,  this  collection  is 
named.) 

7.  F.  W.Ditftirth  t  *  Volks-  und  Gesellschaflslieder  des 
16ten,  17ten  und  18ten  Jahrhundert'  Stuttgart,  1874. 
(Many  songs  in  this  collection  contain  no  music.) 

8.  B.  Eitner :  'Das  deutsche  Lied  des-15ten  und  16ten 
Jahrhundert  in  Wort,  Melodie,  und  mehrstimmigen 
Tonsatx.'    Berlin,  1876.    (A  trustworthy  collection.) 

9.  LudwigErk :  'Die  deutschen  Volkslieder mitihren 
Singweisen.'    Berlin,  1888-45. 

la  L.  Erk  :  'Deutschos  Liederhort'    Berlin,  18.% 

11.  L.  Erk :  'Deutschen Volksgesangbuch :  *  Germanfa.' 
Berlin,  1868.  (Erk's  collections  are  not  always  genuine.) 

12.  G.  W.  Fink:  'Musikalischer  Hausschats  der 
Deutschen.'  Leipxig^  1843,  1862,  and  1878.  (Contains 
more  *  VolksthOmlicbe  1  Lieder '  than  real  Volkslieder.) 

13.  Prof,  von  der  Hagen :  '  Die  Minnesinger.'  (In  4 
volumes,  the  last  contauiing  the  me.odies  in  old  and 
modem  notation.    A  standsjrd  work.) 

14  HofEmann  von  Fallersleben  and  Ernst  Blchter : 
'  Schlesische  Volkslieder  mit  Melodien  aus  dem  Munde 
des  Volkes  gesammelt'    Leipsig,  1842. 

1&  W.  Irmer :  'Die  deutschen  Volkslieder  mit  ibren 
Singweisen.'    Berlin,  1842. 

16. '  Leipsiger  Commers-Buch.'  Leipsig,  I860.  (This 
volume  contains  a  large  number  of  Students'  songs.) 

17.  B.  von  Liliencron  and  W.  Stade:  'Lieder  und 
Sprttohe  aus  der  letxten  Zelt  des  Minnesanges.'  Wei- 
mar, 1854.    (Melodies  arranged  for  4  voices.) 

18.  B.  von  Liliencron :  'Die  hlstorischen  Volkslieder 
der  Deutschen  vom  ISten  bis  16ten  Jahrhundert,  gesam- 
melt und  erl&utert'  Leipzig,  1865-09.  (An  admirable 
work.    The  melodies  are  given  in  an  appendix.) 

19.  Severin  Meister :  '  Das  katholische  deutsche 
Kirchenlied  in  seinen  Singweisen  von  frflhester  Zelt 
bis  gegan  Ende  des  17ten  Jahrhundert'  Freiburg, 
1852.    (A  useful  collection.) 

20.  F.L.MitUer:  'Deutsche  Volkslieder.*  Frankfiirt^ 
on-the-Main,  1865b 

21.  Aug.  Beissmann:  'Das  deutsche  Lied  in  seiner 
historischen  Entwickelung.'  Also : 

22.  'Gteschichte  des  deutschen  Liedes.'  Berlin,  1874 
(See  especiiJly  the  early  chapters  in  both  works.) 

23.  Aug.  Saran:  'Bobert  Frana  und  das  deutsche 
Volkslied  Leipsig.  (Contains  interesting  information 
on  the  formal  structure  of  the  Volkslied.) 

24.  K.  Schneider :  '  Das  musikalische  Lied  In  g»> 
schichtlicher  Entwickelung.'  Xieipxig,  1863.  (Seeeape- 
dally  vols.  1  and  2.) 

25.  F.  L.  Schubert:  'Concordia;  Anthologie  Elas- 
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sitober  VollcdlAdOT  Mil  Olnvtarbegleltiiiie.*  Leipiig, 
1883-67.    (▲  TBxj  Iftrgi  btti  untrostworthy  colleetUm.) 

26l  F.  BUoher:  ^DenltolM  yoftalieder.*  Tttbinmii 
1827-4a  (H«i7  of  th«M  8UolMr  oompoted  himaelf ;  bat 
tbey  are  now  oonaidared  Ngolmr  ToIkaUeder.) 

27.  A.  yamar:  'HaadbQchlein  fUr  Frennda  4m 
deutMhen  YolkaUcdML'    Marimrg.  1867-68.    (Useftil.) 

28.  Pbilipp  Waohamag^ :  *Dm  deutaobe  Klrcbenlied 
TOO Lnther  bia  tnS NioHaffaiaiuL'    Stattgart,  1841. 

».  Pbilipp  Waakanagal :  *  Daa  dantsoba  Kirohonllad 
TOD  Uteatar  Zeit  bia  aa  Anlbnga  daa  17tan  Jabrbnn- 
dert*    Leipaig,  186»-76.    (An  important  work.) 

90.  0.  Ton  Wintarfald : '  Dr.  Martin  Latbar'ii  dontaohe 
flilatUoba  Lieder,  nabat  dan  wibrand  aainaa  Lebena 
aaan  gabrliacbUoban  Tonafttaan  liber  dieeelben  Ton 
Meiatem  dea  leten  Jabrhnndert*   tioipalg,  1840. 

8L  0.  Ton  Wintarfald :  *  Der  eranfreliaohe  Klrchen- 
getaag  und  aain  YerbJUtnias  anr  Kuntt  daa  T'>r<-K*'o«  * 
LeipJg,  lMS-47.    CA.  atandard  work.)  [A.H.W.] 

VOLKSTHti^MLIGHES    LIED.      For  tbe 

explanation  of  this  term  see  SoNO»  pp.  62 1-5.  To 
the  examples  there  cited  another  very  good  one 
may  be  added,  taken  from  a  sketch-book  *  of  Bee- 
thoven's of  1 81 5  and  1 8 16,  and  remarkable  for 
freshnesi^  melody,  and  fitness  to  the  words. 
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ring  aui  daaktMiem  Gemath  mala  Morgan  und  mala    AtondUad. 

The  words  of  the  song  are  by  J.  M.  Miller. 
It  is  entitled  *  Die  ZufriMenheit,'  and  has  been 
set  also  by  Mozart  and  C.  G.  Neefe. 

The  term  Im  VoUcstan,  applied  by  Schumann  as 
a  title  to  his  five  pieces  for  Violoncello  and  Piano, 
op.  103,  signifies  that  these  pieces  are  of  a  popu- 
lar or  volksthiimlieKet  oast.  [A.H.W.] 

VOLLWEILER,  G.  J.,  bom  1770,  an  es- 
teemed  professor  of  music  in  Frankfort,  where 
he  died  Nov.  17,  1847.  He  was  the  author  of 
two  instruction-books,  one  in  PF-playing,  and 
one  in  singing  for  schools;  both  published  by 
Sohotts.  Vollweiler  was  the  teacher  of  two  re- 
nowned musicians,  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Ferdinand 
Hiller.  His  son  Carl  was  bom  18 13,  and  died 
at  Heidelberg,  Jan.  27,  1848,  after  a  long  and 
varied  musicid  career  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  [G.] 

VOLTA,  P*RIMA,  SECONDA  — First,  or 
second  time ;  more  commonly  seen  in  the  abbre- 
viated forms,  '  I  ma,'  '  ada,*  or  with  the  numerals 
alone — an  indication  that  the  portion  of  an  in- 
strumental movement  which  is  to  be  repeated,  is 
to  undergo  certain  modifications  at  the  dose  of 
its  second  repetition,  instead  of  being  repeated 
exactly.  In  the  earlier  development  of  the 
sonata-form  it  was  soon  found  that  when  the  first 
part  of  the  movement  dosed  on  the  dominant, 
1  Motiabalun.  to '  Mm.  Woehaablatt.'  Mar.  X  MWL 


or — ^in  the  ease  of  a  movement  in  a  minor  key- 
on  the  relative  major,  it  was  convenient  to  make 
the  transition  back  to  the  tonic,  or  to  the  open- 
ing mbjeet,  by  means  of  some  short  and  obvious 
figure,  whidi  without  disturbing  the  rhythm  of 
the  musio  should  prepare  for  iSke  return  to  the 
beginning.  In  cases  where  the  second  half  of 
the  movement  began,  like'the  firsts  in  the  tonic, 
the  transitional  figure  could  of  course  be  retained 
without  alteration,  but  where  the  second  half 
began  in  the  dominant  or  any  other  key,  the 
transitional  figure  had,  so  to  speak,  to  change 
its  direction,  so  as  to  lead  into  such  other  key: 
or  it  might  be  omitted  in  oases  where  the  dose 
of  the  fint  half  and  the  bf'ginning  of  the  second 
were  in  the  same  key.  The  transitional  figure 
occupied  generally  not  more  than  part  of  a  bar; 
and  where  it  had  to  be  altered,  both  versions 
were  written  side  by  side,  one  immediately  be- 
fore the  repetition  mark,  and  the  other  imme- 
diately after  it.  A  line  was  drawn  abov^  both, 
and  the  words  'Prima  volta,*  or  the  figure  i, 
placed  over  the  first  version,  and  '  Seoonda  volta,* 
or  simply  a,  over  the  second.  At  first  the  player 
goes  straight  on  to  the  repeat,  but  at  the  second 
repetition  he  passes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
line  where  'Prima  volta*  stands,  to  the  double 
bar,  so  that  the  portion  after  the  double  bar 
is  played  instead  of  that  before  it.  Two  very 
good  instances  of  this  simplest  form  of  transition 
are  the  Gavotte  in  Bach*s  3rd  (G  minor)  Eng- 
lish Suite,  and  the  first  movement  of  his  son 
Emanuers  beautiful  Sonata  in  F  minor.  In  the 
Scherso  of  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony,  the  only 
difference  between  the  prima  and  aeeonda  volta 
is  one  of  force ;  both  consist  simply  of  a  long- 
held  A,  but  the  first  time  it  is  held  out  for- 
tissimo^ and  at  the  second,  there  is  a  diminuendo 
to  the  piano  with  which  the  trio  begins.  But 
as  the  devdopment  of  the  form  went  on,  the 
transitional  figure  followed  the  example  of  all 
the  other  parts  and  became  longer  and  more 
elaborate,  often  occupying  so  many  ban  that 
the  rhythm  is  no  longer^  stoictly  adhered  to,  but 
is  held  in  abeyance  till*  the  transition  has  been 
made.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLTE,  a  kind  of  ancient  dance,  in  three^ 
time,  so  called  from  the  figure  containing  many 
turns  (volti).  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  'Orch»> 
sographie '  gives  the  following  air  of  a  Vdte. 
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VOLTI,  VOLTI  SUBITO  — 'Turn  over,' 
'Turn  over  quickly.'  This  direction,  or  the 
initials  V.S. — an  exact  musical  equivalent  to 
'  P.T.O.' — ^is  used  in  manuscript  and  old  printed 
music,  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  where,  without  it, 
it  might  be  supposed,  /or  one  oause  or  another, 
that  the  piece  had  come  to  an  end.  For  in« 
stance,  where  a  double  bar  doses  the  bottom  line. 
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md  the  musio  is  oontinued  overleaf,  the  direo- 
tion  eerves  to  remind  the  ptoformer  that  it  !■ 
not  the  end.  It  was  not  an  unoommon  praoticey 
in  writing  out  inBtmmental  mnsio,  if  a  conve- 
nient pause,  in  which  the  player  could  turn 
over,  Iwppened  to  come  not  far  from  the  end 
of  a  page,  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  page  blank 
and  put  the  direction  or  the  initials  after  the 
pause.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in  orches- 
tral parts,  where  the  copyists  always  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  bars'  rest  to  give  the  player  the 
opportunity  of  turning  over  for  himself.  In 
more  recently  printed  music  for  pianoforte  the 
direction  is  hardly  ever  found,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  if  the  player  cannot  manace  to  turn  over, 
help  will  be  found.  In  such  ^ngs  as  string 
parts  of  chamber  music,  the  engraver  generally 
manages  that  the  end  of  a  movement,  or  else  a 
few  bars'  rest,  shall  come  at  the  end  of  a  page. 
In  the  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  C.  H.  Bitter's  Life 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  part  of  a  song,  *  Bist  du  bei  mir,' 
frt>m  the  muaic-book  of  Anna  Magdalena,  Bach's 
second  wife,  is  given  in  facsimile  of  the  com- 
poser's writing.  A  double  bar  closes  the  page, 
bat  evidently  the  song  does  not  end  there ;  uie 
composer,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  has  added 
the  words  '  Yolti  cito,'  the  meaning  of  which  is 
predsely  the  same  as  the  mofo  usual  version  of 
the  direction.  [J.A.F.M.] 

VOLUME,  when  applied  to  the  sound  of  an 
instrument  or  voice,  is  the  quantity,  amount,  or 
fullness  thereof,  llie  word  has  acquired  this 
meaning  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  In  Kous- 
seau's  Dictionary,  Volume  is  explained  to  mean 
Compass— 'the  extent  or  interval  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  sounds.'  [G.] 

YOLUMIEB/  Jean  Baftibtb,  a  Belgian 
musician,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  accidental 
connexion  with  John  Sebastian  Bach,  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1677,  in  Spain,  and  brought 
up  at  the  French  Court.'  He  entered  the 
Electoral  Chapel  of  Prusfda  Nov.  a  a,  169  a, 
and  soon  became  MaUre  de  Concert  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  dance  muidc  at  the  Berlin  Court, 
and  was  renowned  for  his  Ballets.  On  June  a  8, 
1709,  he  was  appointed  Concertmeister  to  the 
Court  of  Dresden.  Here  he  kept  up  his  former 
reputation  for  dance  music  and  divertissements, 
but  was  also  celebrated  as  a  violin-player,  es* 
pecially  of  French  compositions,  and  a  performer 
on  an  instrument  of  the  Hackbrett  kind,  of  his 
own  invention.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Bach  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius, 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and 
also  at  his  instigation,  that  the  famous  match 
was  arranged  between  Bach  and  Marchand  the 
French  player,  which  resulted  in  the  flight  of 
the  latter.  Yolumier  died  at  Dresden  Oct.  7, 
1738.  (See  F&rstenau,  <Zur  Geschichte  Musik 
...  am  Here  Dresdems';  Alatheson,  *£hren- 
pforte' ;  Forkel,  •  J.  S.  Bach.')  [6.] 

YOLUNTABY.  The  name  given  to  the  pieces 
of  organ-music  played  before,  during,  and  after 


Divine  Service;  and  possibly  derived  from  the 
fiust  that  from  their  not  forming  a  part  of  the 
regular  service,  it  was  optional  with  toe  organist 
to  play  them  or  not.  These  took  the  form  of 
highly  embellished  versions  of  Hymn-tunes, 
Diapason  piece.  Trumpet  voluntary,  Introduc- 
tion and  fiigue,  Comet  voluntary,  with  half- 
comic  *  ecchoes '  on  the  *Swelling  Organ.'  The 
voluntary  proper  floarished  chiefly  between  1730 
and  1830.  Oroft,  €h««ne,  Boyoe,  Keeblei,  Battib- 
hill,  Kelway,  Beokwith,  Bennet,  S.  Wesley,  Bns* 
sell,  and  T.  Adams  were  all  writers  of  voluntaries. 
Manv  of  their  compositions  have  a  tranquil  grace 
which  is  not  unpleasing,  but  they  are  too  small 
in  plan  and  too  artless  in  execution  to  make 
themselves  heard  against  19th  century  bustle. 
Those  by  Russell  ought  not  so  to  die.  They  are 
almost  in  suite -form  and  generally  contain  » 
melodious  fugue  with  clever  modulation  and 
dimax.  Handel's  airs  and  ohoruses  (not  always 
sacred  by  the  way — *  Wretched  Lovers '  being  a 
great  &vourite),  scraps  of  symphonies  andqoartets, 
even  songs  without  words,  gndually  crowded  out 
this  genUe  music,  not  always  to  the  advantage 
of  art.  Now  again  better  taste  seems  to  have 
brought  in  real  organ  works.  Not  to  mention 
the  greatest  composers,  Wesley,  Smart,  Hopkins, 
Best,  and  a  large  number  of  good  German  writers, 
have  been  encouraged  to  write  suitable  music. 
Some  day  we  may  hope  to  hear  the  best  of  all— 
John  Sebastian  Bach  s  wonderful  settings  of  the 
Chorale,  [W.Pa,] 

Y0RSCHLA6  (Ger.\  an  ornament  made  at 
the  commencement  of  a  note,  and  therefore  the 
opposite  of  the  Naohsohlao,  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  It  usually  consists  of  a  note  one  degree 
above  or  below  the  principal  note^  as  the  note 
which  it  embellishes  is  called  (Ex.  i),  though  it 
may  be  more  distant  from  it  (Ex.  a),  and  it  may 
also  consist  of  more  than  one  note  (Ex.  3),  in 
which  case  it  has  a  special  name.  [SuDi^  Dodbli 
Apfoooiatuba]. 
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The  Yorschlag  b  written  as  a  small  note  or 

notes,  and  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  time  of  the 

bar.    In  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  principal 

note  is  slightiy  curtailed  and  its  entrance  de- 

l  la^ed,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  examples.    This 
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b  io  ftocordanoe  with  a  rule  wfaich  is  mflisted 
4ipoii  by  all  the  best  autborities,  at  least  so  far 
as  regards  the  works  of  great  masters,  namely, 
that  aU  graces  must  fall  within  the  yalne  of  their 
principal  note.  Tfirk  {Clavieraehule)  mentions 
with  disapproval  the  custom  of  playing  it  before 
the  beat,  and  therefore  within  the  time  of  the 
preceding  note,  which  method  of  rendering  he 
describes  as  *  in  the  French  style,*  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  univorsal  among  French 
musicians,  for  Boyvin,  an  eminent  French  organ- 
ist, in  his  'Premier  Livre  d'Orgue'  (1700),  ex- 
plicitly directs  that  the  Yorschlag  shall  be  struck 
exactly  with  the  bass. 

•  The  Yorschlag  in  its  ordinary  form,  consisting 
of  a  single  note  one  degree  above  or  below  the 
principal  note,  is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short. 
.The  long  Yorschlag,  generally  known  by  its 
Italian  name  of  Appoggiatura,  has  a  definite 
proportional  value,  which  varies  with  the  length 
of  the  principal  note,  being  one-half  of  a  simple 
note  (Ex.  4).  two-thirds  of  a  dotted  note  (Ex.  5), 
or  the  whole  value  of  the  principal  note  when- 
ever the  latter  is  tied  to  another  of  the  same 
name  (Ex.  6).  The  written  length  of  the 
Yorschlag,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples, 
bears  no  exact  relation  to  its  actual  length  in 
performance,  though  it  is  customary  in  the  case 
of  the  Yorschlag  to  a  simple  note  to  write  it  of 
its  precise  value,  as  in  Ex.  4, 
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The  short  Yorschlag,  also  called  unverdnder- 
lieh  (unchangeable)  because  its  value  does  not 
vary  with  that  of  the  principal  note,  is  made  as 
short  as  possible,  and  the  acoent  is  thrown  on 
the  principal  note.  Like  the  Appoggiatura,  it 
is  written  as  a  small  note,  usually  a  quaver 
(a  difierente  which  produces  no  corresponding 
diversity  in  the  rendering),  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  firom  the  long  Yorschlag  it  became 
customary  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oentury 
to  draw  a  small  stroke  obliquely  across  the  hook 
of  the  note,  thus  f  ^,    This  sign,  though  highly 

practical  and  valuable,  has  unfortunately  been 
so  irregularly  and  unsysteoiatically  employed  by 
composers,  and  so  frequently  abused  by  engravers 
and  printers,  that  it  is  at  present  unsafe  to  trust 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Yorschlag  as  a  guide  to 
its  length,  which  has  rather  to  be  governed  by 
considerations  of  musical  effect.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  modem  editions  of  classical 


compositions,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  in 
which  it  is  quite  usual  to  meet  with  the  cross 
stroke  in  cases  where  the  long  Appoggiatura  is 
imperatively  demanded  by  good  taste.  For  a 
fuller  description  of  both  long  and  short  Yor- 
schlag see  Appoooiatdba.  [F.T.] 

YORSPIEL.  (Germ.),  a  Prelude— a  piece 
played  before  something  else,  as  a  piece  played 
after  is  called  a  Nachspiel  or  Postlude.  In  the 
sense  of  an  introduction  or  first  movement  to  a 
fugue  the  terms  Prelude  and  Yorspiel  have  been 
already  examined.  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  28.]  Baches 
Choral- Yorupiele  have  not  however  been  touched 
upon.  There  are  organ  pieces  apparently  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  singing  of  the 
hymn — in  which  the  chorale  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  piece,  the  treatment  being  either  by 
florid  and  imitative  accompaniments  to  the  air 
in  the  treble,  or  in  some  inner  part,  in  canon  or 
otherwise,  or  in  the  bass,  or  as  a  fughetta,  or  in 
any  other  way  which  occurred  to  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  this  mighty  master.  Peters's  The- 
matic Catalogue  of  Bach's  works  contains  126  of 
such  Yorspiele,  besides  32  '  Choral- variationen'  on 
4  Chorales.  [0.] 

VOX  HUMANA,  YOIX  HUMAINE.  An 
organ  stop  of  8-feet  tone  and  of  the  reed  family, 
but  vrith  very  short  capped  pipes,  which  there- 
fore reinforce  only  the  overtones  of  the  funda- 
mental. The  pipe  for  the  CC  note,  which  would  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  reed-stop  be  nearly  8  feet 
in  length,  is  here  often  only  1 3  inches.  The  pipes 
vary  little  in  length,  and  there  are  perceptible 
breaks  in  the  timbre.  As  its  name  implies,  the 
stop  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  human  voice. 
Bumey  (Tour  through  Germany,  voL  ii.  p.  303), 
speaking  of  the  specimen  in  the  Haarlem  organ, 
says,  'It  does  not  at  all  resemble  a  human 
voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of  the  kind  :  but 
the  world  is  very  apt  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
names ;  the  instant  a  common  hearer  is  told  that 
an  organist  is  playing  upon  a  stop  which  resem- 
bles the  human  voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be  very 
fine,  and  never  enquires  into  the  propriety  of  the 
name  or  the  exactness  of  the  imitation.  How- 
ever, I  must  confess,  that  of  all  the  stops  I  have 
yet  heard  which  have  been  honoured  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Yox  humana,  no  one.  in  the  treble 
part,  has  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  anjrthing 
human,  so  much  as  of  the  cracked  voice, of  an 
old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower  parts,  of 
Punch  singing  through  a  comb.'  This  more 
than  century-old  description  is  by  no  means  out 
of  date.  In  acousticaJly  favourable  buildings, 
and  when  only  just  audible,  the  stop  has  some- 
times a  weird  effect  which  is  not  unimpressive, 
but  distinctness  is  quite  &tal.  The  Yox  humana 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  of  its  own  inside  the 
swell  box.  It  is  nearly  always  used  with  the 
tremulant.  Opinions  differ  as  to  its  capacity  for 
combining  pleasantly  with  other  registers,  and 
this  depends  upon  the  kind  of  stop.  There  are 
instances  where  it  gives  a  piquant  quality  to 
other  light  stops.  Its  voicing  is  very  delicate 
and  soon  gets  out  of  order.  [W.Pa.] 


VEOYft 

'  VBOYE,  Th^odorh  JosbpS  i>^  Belgian 
writer  on  music,  bom  Aug.  19,  1804,  at  Villera- 
la-Villey  between  Ottignies  and  Fieurus  (Bel- 
gium), was  ordained  priest  in  1828,  and  has  de- 
voted all  his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  plain- 
song  and  the  liturgical  singing  of  the  church* 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  Canon  and  Precentor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Li^ge,  and  conducted  the 
services  with  a  care  and  taste  which  produced 
remarkable  results*  He  published  a  '  Vesp^ral ' 
(1829),  a '  Graduel  *  (1831),  and  a  '  Procession- 
ale'  (1849),  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions  in  Belgium ;  also,  a  'Traits  du  Plain- 
Chant*  (1839),  and  a  'Manuale  Cantorum* 
(1849).  ^^  ^^  work,  'De  la  Musique  Religi- 
euse  (1866),  written  in  conjunction  with  <^e 
Chevalier  Van  Elewyck,  is  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  observations  relating  to  the  Congresses 
of  Paris  (i860)  and  Mechlin  (1863-64)  on  service 
music.  DeVroye  died  at  JAhge,  July  29, 1873. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  A.  deYbotx, 
a  clever  flute-player,  who  has  played  in  Paris 
every  winter  for  the  last  dozen  years,  but  of 
whose  histoEy  nothing  can  be  discovered.  [^G.C] 

YUILLAtJME,  a  fitmily  of  French  musical 
instrument  makers,  originally  from  Mirecourt. 
As  far  back  as  the  first  half  of  last  century  there 
was  a  Jean  Yuillaume  established  in  this  small 
town  among  the  Vosges  mountains,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  any  relation  of  Claudb 
Yuillaume,  bom  1771,  died  1834,  maker  of 
cheap  violins,  and  head  of  the  family  afterwards 
so  well  known.  Claude  had  four  sons,  who  all  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  line  of  business.    The  eldest, 

Jean  Baptiste,  was  bora  at  Mirecourt,  Oct. 
7>  ^79^t  i^^  apprenticed  to  his  &ther,  but  find- 
ing nothing  further  to  learn  in  his  native  town, 
went  to  Paris  in  181 8.  His  first  master  was  his 
fellow-townsman  Francois  Chanot,  who  with  his 
guitar-shaped  violin  expected  to  revolutionise  the 
art  of  violin-making.  [Chanot,  vol.  i.  p.  355  a.] 
In  this  he  was  mistaken,  but  he  was  of  great 
service  to  Yuillaume  by  leading  him  to  more 
scientific  methods  of  working  than  the  old- 
fashioned  rule  of  thumb.  In  1821  he  left  Cha- 
not for  'L6t4,  an  otgan-builder  at  Payonne.  L^t^ 
was  son-in-law  to  Pique,  an  excellent  workman, 
who  saw  at  once  the  vidue  of  the  new  partner, 
who  for  his  part  leamt  much  from  Pique,  and 
retained  through  life  a  grateful  recollection  of 
him,  and  of  the  experiments  they  made  together. 
In  1825  Ij6i6  set  up  with  Yuillaume  at  No.  30, 
Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs.  Yuillaume's 
marriage  in  1826  brought  him  into  the  sodety 
of  several  influential  people,  including,  amongst 
others,  F^lfx  Savart,  the  professor  of  acoustics, 
intercourse  with  whom  ^ve  a  fireeh  turn  to  his 
studies.  Henceforth  his  chief  aim  was  to  discover 
the  secret  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  the  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  their  violins.  Becoming  his 
own  master  ini  82  7,  he  removed  to  46,^  Rue  CrovL 
des  Petits  Champs,  where  he  lived  till  i860, 
and  turned  out  many  instruments  now  of  great 
value.  The  style  of  hu  workmanship  was  speedily 
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reoojgnised^  and  he  gained  silver  medali  at  the 
Paris  Exhibitions  of  1827  and  1834,  and  gold 
medals  at  those  of  1839  and  1844*  ^®  ^^^  ^ 
•Octobasse,'  and  his  splendid  imitations  of  old 
Italian  instruments  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1849,  ^^^  ^^  name  does  not  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  the  jury.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  he  had  a  glass  case  containing  two  quartets 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  his  perfected  *Octo* 
basse,'  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Council  medal,  a  distinction  acknowledged  at 
home  by  the  Legion  of  Honour.  At  Paris  la 
1855  he  obtained  the  M^daille  d'honneur,  and 
since  then  has  been  considered  entirely  above 
competition.  To  reach  this  high  position  he 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expenditure,  making 
long  journeys  after  special  qualities  of  wood,  and 
going  frequently  to  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
documents  relating  to  Stradivari  hitherto  un« 
known.  In  January,  1855,  he  spent  80,000 
francs  (£3,200)  on  the  purchase  of  250  instru- 
ments, collected  by  Tarisio,  including  the  splen- 
did Strad  violin,  called  'Le  Messie,'  because  it 
was  never  allowed  to  be  seen,  though  always 
talked  about.  Having  made  his  fortune,  Yuil- 
laume might  have  retired  to  his  fine  house  at  Les 
Temes,  and  his  family,  but  work  was  to  him  a 
prime  necessity,  and  ike  successes  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Dolphin  Alard,  only  stimulated  him  to 
further  exertions.  Several  specimens  of  his  in- 
ventions may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  one  being  a  violin  of  a  new  and 
shortened  form  made  for  JuUien,  a  rebec  of  his 
own  design,  an  alto^  an  oetoboMC,  a  bow  with 
fixed  head,  others  in  hollow  steel,  etc.,  all  show- 
ing considerable  ingenuity  and  great  manipu- 
lative skill.  He  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  Antonio 
Stradivari,  and  virtually  dictatedF^tis's  biography 
of  him.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  oc- 
cupied himself  espedaUy  with  studying  effects  of 
sonority,  and  means  of  acquiring  perfection  of 
tone.  He  invented  a  new  mute,  which  he  called 
the  tourdine  indantan^  and  fancied  he  had 
discovered  a  way  of  making  strings  perfectly 
cylindrical,  so  that  they  were  never  out  of  tune. 
He  died  in  his  Paris  house.  No.  3,  Rue  Demours, 
Feb.  19,'  1875.  He  left  nearly  3,000  instru- 
ments, a  certain  number  of  which  he  had  made 
entirely  with  his  own  hands.  His  price  was 
300  francs  (£12)  for  a  violin,  and  500  francs 
(£16)  for  a  cello.  Each  is  now  worth  double, 
but  his  instruments  vaiy  considerably  and  care 
is  necessary  in  distinguishing  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds.  He  was  fond  of  trying  different 
ways  of  drying  wood,  and  imparting  to  it  the 
qualities  of  age^  experiments  which  often  &iled, 
and  impaired  the  durability  of  his  instruments. 
He  cannot  be  said  to  have  turned  out  nothing 
but  chefs-cCauvre,  but  nevertheless  he  stands 
with  Lupot  at  the  head  of  French  musical  in- 
strument makers  of  the  19th  century.  The 
second  son  of  his  brother,  Claude  Yuillaume, 

Nicolas  bom  1800,  died  1871,  passed  his 
life  at  Mirecourt,  excepting  the  period  between 
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•1839  Mid  1843,  when  ho  wm  wotklng  witii  J«mi 
Baptiate.  He  made  eheap  Tioliof  only,  and  took 
»  bronae  medal  aft  (he  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
for  a  pattern  which  ha  called  the 'Stentor.'  The 
next  brother, 

Nicolas  Fbavooib,  bom  at  Mireooart  May 
13.  i8i3,  apprentioed  to  hie  iiKther,  and  after* 
warda  a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptiste,  settled  at  Bma- 
sals  in  i8a8.  The  instruments  he  sent  to  the 
Exhibitions  at  Brussels  in  1855  and  1841  re- 
eelTed  silver  medals.  Having  been  appointed 
maker  to  the  Conservatdre,  and  beoome  intiniate 
with  F^tis,  he  exhibited  at  London,  Paris,  and 
Dublin,  and  was  awarded  medals  of  the  first 
class.  Maintaining  a  constant  interoourse  with 
his  brother,  the  writer  met  him  frequently,  and 
found  him  to  have  a  speaal  knowledge  ol  the  old 
Italian  instruments,  which  he  repaired  with 
great  skill.  In  1873  ^  showed  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  a  double  quartet  which  gained  a 


medal  of  tiie  firrt  olarn^  asuceess  rewarded  by  the 
King  of  tlie  Belgians  with  the  Order  of  Leop(4d. 
He  died  at  Bruiisels  of  apoplexy  Jan.  14*  1876. 
Another  brother, 

Claudi  FRANpoiB,  bom  1807,  and  also  ap> 
prentioed  to  his  fitther,  took  to  oigan-building, 
and  ended  a  chequered  existence  as  a  maker  of 
violin  cases.    His  son, 

SiBAflTiAir,  bom  1835,  ^^  ^^7S*  »  P^P'l  <>^ 
his  undo  Jean  Baptiste,  turned  out  some  good 
work,  and  took  a  bronxe  medal  at  Paris  in  1867, 
and  a  silver  one  at  the  Havre  Exhibition  of  1868. 
He  is  however  best  known  as  a  maker  of  bows. 

Thus  the  family  of  Y  uiUaume  is  now  extinct. 
Its  principal  member  too  died  without  having 
carried  into  effect  lus  favourite  project  of  found- 
ing with  his  brothers  a  museum  at  Mireoourt, 
wherein  should  be  deposited  the  best  types  pro- 
duced by  all  native  artificers  of  this  cradle  of 
French  musical  instrument  makers.  [6.G.] 


VIARD-L0X7IS,  Jinht,  nie  Mabtin,  bom 
September  29, 1 83 1 ,  at  Carcassonne.  She  learned 
the  piano  first  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris,  where 
she  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  afterwards  firom 
Madame  Pleyel.  In  1853  she  married  Nicolas 
Louis,  composer,  and  after  his  death  in  1857 
devoted  herself  to  a  complete  study  of  the  great 
masters.  In  1859  she  married  M.  Yia^  a 
merchant  of  Paris,  and  in  1864-65  undertook  a 
tour  through  Austria  and  Germany,  where  her 
performance  of  Beethoven's  works  obtained  the 
approval  of  various  good  judges,  contempomries 
ol  the  great  composer.  On  returning  to  Paris 
she  gave  concerts,  at  which  the  chamber  music 
of  Brahms  and  Raff  was  first  introduced  to 
French  audiences.    In  1874  a  reverse  of  fortune 


obliged  her  to  come  to  London  fbr  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  and  on  March  4, 1876,  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in 
Beethoven's  Ohcwal  Fantasia.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  ^e  gave  orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  in  imioh  she  played  various  pieces,  classical 
and  modem,  including  for  the  first  time  in  public 
a  MS.  Fantasia  of  Chernbini^s.  She  was  compelled 
to  abandon  this  enterprise,  and  devote  herself 
solely  to  teaching ;  but  since  1883  she  has  given 
various  concerts  devoted  to  the  chamber  music  of 
Beethoven  for  piano  solo*  or  piano  and  other 
instruments.  These  are  still  in  progress.  Mme. 
Yiard-Louis  has  recently  published  a  work  en- 
titled 'Music  and  the  Piano'  (London,  GriflSth 
and  Farran,  1884).  [^C.] 
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WACHT  AM  BHEIN,  DIE  (The  guard 
of  the  Rhine.)    A  modem  Grwman  VoUc»- 
lisd,  which  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71  was  so  popular  as  to  beoome  a 
national  song. 
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The  poem  is  by  Max  Schneckenbuiger,  a 
manufacturer,  bom  Feb.  17,  181 9,  at  Thalheim 
in  Wtlrtemberg,  and  died  May  3, 1849,  at  Buig- 
dorf  near  Berne.    It  had  its  birth  in  1840,  when 


WAOHT  AM  BHEIK. 

Ih^  Mi  hKok  of  the  Rhine  wm  ttivefttened  hy 
France,  and  was  soon  seiied  on  by  compoeen:— 
F.  Mendel  of  Berne  (1840) ;  Leopold  Schr5ter  of 
W&rlitz  (1853) ;  and  F.  W.  Bering  of  Straasbarg, 
and  lastly  by  Carl  Wilhebn,  the  author  of  the 
melody  given  above,  bom  at  Schmalkalden  in 
18 1 5,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmidt,  Anton  AndH,  and 
Spohr,  and  from  1840  to  1865  conductor  of  the 
Liedertafel  in  Orefeld.  The  song  was  composed 
by  him  as  a  part-eong  for  men's  voices,  March 
14,  1854,  was  first  sung  on  the  nth  of  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  quickly  found  its  way  into 
print  In  1 871  Wilhelm  received  a  pension  of 
^£150  a-year  from  the  Emperor,  but  did  not  long 
survive  his  good  fortune,  as  he  died  Aug.  10, 
1873,  in  his  native  town,  where  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him. 

The  '  Wacht  am  Rhdn*  is  the  subject  of  the 
&1110US  'National  Denkmal*  near  Bingen,  by 
Johannes  Schilling,  the  sculptor,  which  was  un- 
veiled by  tiie  Emperor  in  1883.  It  must  not  he 
confounded  with  another  Rhine-song  (poem  by 
K.  Becker)  of  eqnal  popularity  in  its  time — 

Bie  aollen  ihn  nioht  haben, 
Den  £reien  deatsoben  Bhem, 

which  was  set  to  music  by  Kreutser  and  many 
more,  and  sung  everywhere  in  1 840  and  41 .  The 
song  is  sharply  criticised  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letters  of  Nov.  18  and  ao,  1840,  and  Feb.  37, 
1 841,  and  was  answered  by  Alfired  de  Musset  in 
the  well-known  'Nous  TaVons  eu,  votre  Rhin 
allemand.'  [M.F.] 

WACHTEL,  Thsodor,  bom  March  10,  1833 
or  1834,  at  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  stable-keeper, 
began  life  by  driving  his  father's  cabs.  He  learnt 
to  sing  from  Mme.  Grandjean,  and  obtained 
operatic  engagements  at  Schwerin,  Dresden, 
Hanover  (1854),  Berlin,  Darmstadt,  Vienna, 
etc.  On  June  7,  i86a,  he  biade  his  ddnit  in 
England  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Edgardo 
in '  Lucia,'  and  fidled  completely.  He  sang  there 
again  in  the  seasons  of  1 864  and  1865  with  better 
results;  and  indeed  obtained  a  certain  popu- 
larity, more  on  account  of  his  fine  and  powerful 
voice  than  finom  any  artistic  use  he  made  of  it. 
His  principal  attraction  was  the  way  he  pro- 
duced a  C  in  alt  direct  from  the  chest  insteaid  of 
by  the  customary  frdaetto ;  he  brought  out  the 
note  with  Stentorian  vigour  and  grsat  success, 
especially  when  he  played  Manrioo  or  Arnold. 
Of  his  other  parts  may  be  named  Stradella  on 
the  production  of  Flotow*s  opera  of  that  name 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  June  4,  1864.  and 
Vasoo  de  Gama  on  the  production  of  'L'Afri- 
c«ne*  in  England,  July  33, 1865.  Here-appeared 
in  1S70  and  again  in  1877  at  Her  Majesty's. 
In  1869  he  sang  in  Paris  with  very  indifferent 
results,  but  has  been  successful  in  America  bodi 
in  German  and  Italian  opera.    Two  of  his  moat 

g>pular  oharactera  in  Germany  are  George 
rown  ('Dame  Blanche')  and  dhapelon  ('Pos- 
tilion '),  especially  the  latter,  in  which  he  affords 
great  delight  to  his  audiences  by  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  he  cracks  a  coachman's  whip 
in   the  Postilion's  song.     His  son,  TnoDOB, 
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began  \ih  as  a  olockmakcr ;  and  ll  one  period 
of  his  life  was  a  tenor  singer  of  the  mme  calibre 
as  his  fikther.  He  died  of  consumption  fai  Jan. 
1 8^1*  aged  30.  [A.C.] 

WADE,  JosiPB  AuoTTsnirt,  bom  in  Dublin 
at  the  dose  of  the  last  or  beginning  of  the  present 
centurv.  Not  only  is  the  date  of  Wade's  birth 
doubtnil,  but  his  parentage  also.  Acoording  to 
surviving  members  of  his  own  fiunilyi  he  was 
of  gentle  blood,  but  Dr.  Richard  B.  Madden 
(his  schoolfellow),  the  generally  trastworthy  bio- 
grapher of  the  *  United  Irishmen,'  tells  us  that 
his  origin  was  humble,  his  father  being  ft  dairy- 
man near  Thomas  Street,  Dublin.  A  similar 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  place  of  hlf  maturer 
education.  The  tales  of  his  presenting  himself 
at  the  gate  of  the  University  of  Dublfai,  and 
addressing  the  porter  in  Latin  are  wild  fictions, 
for  the  books  of  the  University  (called  Trinity 
College  Dublin)  reveal  the  fiMst  that  Wade  was 
never  a  membor  of  the  place.  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  the  'Irish  Record  Offloe'  as  a 
junior  derk,  when  little  more  than  16,  but  no 
record  remains  of  the  fact  in  the  books  of  the 
office.  Wade  soon  quitted  Dublin,  and  married 
a  lady  of  fortune.  Miss  Kelly  of  Gamavilla,  near 
Athlone.  The  first  recorded  essay  of  his  muse 
is  the  words  and  music  of  a  song, '  Lovely  K^te 
of  Gamavilla.'  His  bliss  was  however  but  short- 
lived, for  he  grew  weary  of  the  young  lady, 
returned  to  the  Irish  metropolis,  and  is  Mid  to 
have  acquired  considerable  skill  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  but  the  books  of  the  Irish  College 
of  Surgeons  contain  no  mention  of  his  name. 
About  this  time  he  published,  through  Thomas 
Cooke  &  Co.  in  Dublin,  a  ballad,  of  whlc^  both 
wordH  and  music  were  his  own,  'I  have  culled 
ev'iy  flowret  that  blows';  and  made  the  ac- 
quamtance  of  Sir  J.  Stevenson,  who  finding  in 
him  literary  and  mdodial  gifts,  and^-what  was 
then  extremely  rare  amongst  amateurf— an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  harmony  and  the  theory  of 
music,  strongly  advised  Wade  to  apply  fbr  the 
University  <£air  of  muno,  dormant  sino0  I774> 
when  the  Earl  of  Momington,  appointed  in 
1 764,  had  resigned  the  office.  It  was  necessary 
however  to  matriculate  and  become  a  member 
of  the  University,  and  the  matter  fell  to  the 
ground.  After  this,  surgery  was  abandone4f  and 
Wade  became  a  poet-musidan.  At  this  time 
he  was  of  mild  and  gentlemanlike  mannen,  and 
appeared  about  35  years  of  age  :  it  i«  pofsible 
that  it  was  now,  and  not  during  his  l)oyhood, 
that  he  and  William  Rooks  found  employment 
in  the  Record  Office  in  Dublin.  However,  his 
restless  disposition  induced  him  to  migrate  to 
London,  where  his  talents  soon  brought  him 
into  notice.  From  intercourse  with  orchestral 
perfbrmers,  he  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
undertake  to  oondoot  the  Opera  durinff  Mr. 
Monok  Mason's  regime,  a  position  he  did  not 
long  retain.  In  fact,  he  made  but  a  poor  pro- 
fessor, the  poverty  of  his  orchestratioii  CMnng  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  antiquated  style  of 
his  mdody.  He  had  been  engaged  by  the  firm 
of  Chappell  to  make  himsdf  generauy  useful; 
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bat  ho  iiuMle  to  lue  of  hii  gifts  aa  poet,  must* 
cUn,  and  aohoUur,  and  the  houae  reaped  little 
advantage  from  him.  Ha  frequeuted  tavema, 
drank  to  excess,  and  has  been  known  to  drink 
all  his  companions  under  the  table  and  finish 
the  night  with  the  landlord.  His  Irish  wife 
having  died  childless,  he  seems  to  have  form.ed 
some  fresh  matrimonial  connexion,  judging  by 
an  appeal  made  after  his  death  for  aid  to  his 
wife  and  destitute  children.  His  downward  pro- 
gress was  rapid,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  unknown.  He  only  once  returned  to 
his  native  city — in  Dec  1840,  travelling  with 
Lavenu*s  touring  party.  It  included  Liszt, 
Richardson  the  flautist,  the  Misses  Stede  and 
fiassano,  John  Parry,  and  J.  P.  Knight ;  two  or 
three  of  Wade's  concerted  pieces  were  included 
in  the  concerts,  at  which  however  he  did  not 
appear,  even  as  accompanyist.  He  wandered 
about  for  some  weeks,  visited  one  or  two  re- 
latives,  and  returned  to  London,  where  h'e  died, 
Jidy  15,  1845,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Strand. 

lAiere  is  little  doubt  that  Wade  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  gifts  and  acquirements.  His 
personal  appearance  was  much  in  bis  favour ;  he 
was  witty  and  quick  in  perception,  and  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics,  as 
well  as  of  one  or  two  modem  languages,  and 
also  had  a  smattering  of  anatomy.  His  memory 
was  retentive  in  the  extreme.  Above  all,  he 
possessed  a  gift  for  creating  melody :  add  to  this 
fiur  skill  as  a  violinist,  and  a  trifle  of  orches- 
tral knowledge,  and  what  might  not  Wade  have 
aooomplished  but  for  incredible  indolence  and 
foUvt  It  remains  but  to  add  a  list  of  his  works, 
with  their  approximate  dates : — *  The  Prophecy,* 
an  oratorio  (Drury  Lane  1 824) ;  *  The  two  Houses 
of  Granada^  (ib.  1826) ;  <The  pupil  of  Da  Vinci ' 
(operetta  by  Mark  Lemon);  *  Polish  Melodies* 
(words  and  music)  1831 ;  '  Convent  Belles  *  (widi 
Hawea)  1833;  *A  woodland  life*  (polaoca  in-> 
terpolated  in  'Der  Freischfitz'  and  sung  by 
Braham) ;  *  Meet  me  by  moonlight  ^one '  (sung  by 
Yestris) ;  the  duet  *  I've  wandered  in  dreams,' 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  This  last  obtained  a  popu- 
larity equalling  the  preceding  ballad,  which  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  be  further  immortalised 
in  the  pages  of  Frazer's  Magazine  for  October 
iS34>  by  ^be  witty  Father  Prout,  in  French  attire. 
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It  should  be  said  that  Wade  was  associated 
with  Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren  as  pianoforte  arranger 
of  the  earlier  issues  of  Mr.  Wnu  Chappell's 
National  English  Airs.  [R.P.S.] 

WAELBANT,  Hobxbt,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
great  Flemish  masters,  was  bom  about  1518  at 
TongerloOf  ^  in  the  district  of  Kempen land  (North 


Brabant).  An  old  tradition  relates  that  he  went 
in  his  youth  to  Venice,  and  there  studied  under 
the  guidance  of  his  great  fellow-countryman, 
Adrian  Willaert ;  but  this  lacks  confirmation, 
and  may  very  possibly  be  as  apocryphal  as  the 
similar  story  usually  told  with  reference  to 
Sweelinck's  sojourn  at  Venice,  and  the  lessons 
he  had  from  Zarlino  later  on  in  the  century.  [See 
SwssLTNCK.]  Be  this  as  it  may,  Waelrant  is 
found  in  the  year  1544  established  in  Antwerp, 
as  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  at  Notre  Dame.  Three  years  Uter  he 
had  a  school  of  music  there,  where  he  introduced 
a  new  method  of  sdmisation,  that  known  as 
hoeedi9<Uion  or  the  voea  Bdffica?  [See  Sol* 
M  iSATioy ;  V00B8  Bbloioje.]  He  is  said  now  to 
have  entered  partnership  with  J.  de  Last  as  a 
publisher  of  music;  but  this  was  more  prob- 
ably not  until  1554.'  The  association  lasted 
until  1567,  when  de  Laet  retired  or  died.  Wael- 
rant was  twice  married,  first  in  1551,  and  again 
before  1 568  ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  six  chil£en. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,* 
Nov.  19,  1595. 

Among  contemporaries  Waelrant  was  held  in 
very  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
but  more  especially  as  a  composer,  chiefly  of 
madrigals  and  motets.  Guicoiardini,  in  his 
'Descrittione  di  tutU  i  Paesi  bassi'*  indudei 
him  in  a  list  of  the  greatest  living  musicians  of 
his  time.  His  first  musical  works  were  'Chan* 
sons*  published  by  Phalesios  at  Lou  vain,  1553- 
I554>  »nd  '  II  prime  Libro  de  Madrigali  e  Can* 
ssoni  firancesi  a  cinque  voci;  An  versa,  Huberto 
Waelrant  e  J.  Latio,  1558.'  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  of  the  numerous  volumes  of  music 
which  he  published — Psalms, '  Cantiones  SacrsE^,' 
*Jardin  musiqual,*  etc^nly  two  (of  the 
'  Jardin  *)  indude  compositions  by  himself.  He 
seems  in  fiict  to  have  preferred  to  publish  either 
by  Tylman  Susato  or  Phalesius*  Seven  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  latter  contain  works  by  Waelrant. 
One  of  these  was  also  edited  by  him  under  the 
following  title,  '  Symphonia  angelica  di  diversi 
eccellentissimi  Musici,  a  quattro,  cinque,  e  sei 
voci:  Nuovamente  raccolta  per  Uberto  Wael- 
rant, I565.*«  [R.L.P.] 

WAERT,  DE.    [See  Webt,  De.] 

WAGENSEIL,  Geobo  CHRisTOPff,  born  Jan. 
I5>  1715*  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  March  i, 
1777.'  He  studied  the  clavier  and  organ  with 
Woger,  and  the  science  of  composition  with 
Fox  and  Palotta,  the  former  of  whom  recom- 
mended him  for  a  Court  scholarship  in  1736,  and 

1  TiM  dlworerr  of  WMlnnt'*  birthplace  Is  due  to  tbe  raMerohet 
of  M.  A.  GooTMiti.  Htttolra  et  BIbUofraphle  de  1ft  Trpomphte 
mniiMle  dana  les  Ttft-hu,  pp.  88-40.  Antwerp  1880.  A  conftiilon 
with  a  nameiake  had  led  to  the  opinion  prevloutlr  unlTertally 
aooepted.  that  the  musician  was  a  native  of  Antwerp :  seeF^tis,  ^.o. ; 
Mendel  and  Belstmann,  MusikaUaehes  Gonveraatlons-Lexikon,  zi. 
9SS,  Snd  ed.  1880  s  and  also  X.  Tander  Btraeton,  La  MuslqueauJt  I^urs- 
bas.  111.  901-904. 187S. 

>  Ser  F.  Sweertlos.  Alhenss  Belgtcss  p.  800,  Antwerp  ItSS,  toUo : 
▼ander  Struten,  1.  O^  VSBi :  Mendel  and  Belssmann.  zl.  S9t. 

•  Gooraerts,  p.  49.  4  Swentlus. !.«. 

•  Pago  4%  ed.  Antwerp^  IMS  Mto. 

•  For  the  oomplete  bibliography  see  the  GooTaarta,  p.  906-977. 

T  He  was  thus  In  his  SSrd  year  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  99 
as  Getber  states  (toI.  I.),  and  attor  him  Fdtls.  Meltber  was  bo  bA.  as 
Burner  supposed  when  he  visited  him  In  im. 


WAQENSEIL. 

tt  Coart  oompoBer  in  1739*  ^  V^'^  which  he  fe- 
tained  till  his  death.  He  was  also  oiganist  to 
the  Dowager  Emprera  Elizabeth  Christine  firom 
1 74 1  to  her  death  in  1750,  and  music-master  to 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Imperial 
Princesses,  with  a  life-salary  of  1500  florins. 
Among  his  pupils  were  Steffan,  Uien  Court 
Capellmeister,  and  Leopold  Hoffmann,  after- 
wards Capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
Mozarty  a  little  boy  of  6,  was  playing  before  the 
Court  in  1 763,  he  enquired  '  Is  not  Herr  Wagen- 
seil  here  ?  he  knows  all  about  it/  and  when  the 
latter  came  forward,  he  said, '  I  am  playing  a 
concerto  of  yours ;  you  must  turn  oyer  for  me.' 
In  old  age  Wagenseil  suffered  from  sciatica,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room,  and  nearly  lost  the  use 
of  his  left  hand  from  gout.  Nevertheless  when 
Bnmey  visited  him  he  managed  to  play  several 
of  his  compositions '  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
with  great  fire.'  ^  In  his  day  he  was  a  favourite 
composer  fur  the  clavier  with  both  amateurs  and 
artists.  He  modelled  his  church  music  after 
Hasse  and  Scarlatti,  his  dramatic  music  after 
Leo,  and  his  instrumental  after  Rameau.  Of  the 
latter  many  pieces  were  engraved  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  and  Vienna.  There  are  several 
MS.  works  of  his  in  the  Court  Library,  and  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  both  vocal  (cantatas,  Italian  arias,  etc,) 
and  instrumental  (trios,  quartets,  divertimenti, 
symphonies,  etc.).  Operas  by  him  are  also  men- 
tioned. Of  permanent  value  are  'Suavis  artifi- 
dose  elaboratns,  etc.'  in  6  parts  (Bamberg,  174.0) ; 
'  Tre  Divertimenti  per  Cembalo '  (Vienna,  1 701) ; 
'Divertissement  musical,'  6  sonatas  for  clave<* 
cin,  op.  I  (Nuremberg,  Haffner) ;  and  4  nos., 
each  containing '  VI  Divertimenti  da  Cembalo,' 
dedicated  to  his  pupils  the  Archduchesses  Mari- 
ana, Marie  Cristina,  Elizabeth,  and  Amalia  (all 
1760),  finely  engraved  on  copper  by  Giorgio 
Nioolai  for  Agostino  Bernardi  the  Viennese  pub^ 
lisher.  The  theme  of  Handel's  'Harmonious 
Blacksmith '  is  often  said  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  Wagenseil's  pieces,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  [C.F.P.] 

WAGNEB,  JOHAVRI,  niece  of  Bichard  Wag- 
ner, was  bom  at  Hanover,  October  13,  i8a8, 
daughter  of  Albert  Wagner,  a  dramatic  tenor. 
He  married  Elise  GroUmann,  with  a  voice  of  the 
abnormal  compass  of  three  octaves  and  two 
notes,  who  in  her  very  short  career  is  said  to 
have  sung  the  parts  of  Tancredi  and  of  the  Queen 
of  Night,  with  equal  fulness  of  tone. 

Bichard  Wagner  and  his  brother  Albert  lived 
together  in  Wiirzburg  during  the  whole  of  1835. 
Johanna,  then  only  five,  sang  everything  she 
heard;  and  her  uncle,  in  after  years,  would  often 
quote  her  childish  version  of  the  words  of  operas. 
She  appeared  at  six  as  Salome  in  the  '  Donan- 
weibcnen.'  In  1843  her  uncle  heard  her  sing 
the  part  of  Myrrha  in  Winter's  *Unterbrochene 
Opfofesty'  and  in  May  1844  obtained  a  temporary 
engagement  for  her  at  the  Boyal  Opera  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  was  preparing  the  first  performance 

>  PraMBt '  Stat*  of  Mittle  in  GernMij,'  p.  »l 
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of  hti '  Bieazi.*  Though  but  sixteen  khe  had  such 
success  as  Irma  in  '  Maurer  und  Schlosser,'  and 
Agathe  in  the  '  FreischUtz,'  that  she  was  not 
odiy  engaged  for  three  years,  but  the  manage* 
ment  paid  the  fine  necessary  to  release  her  from 
her  contract  at  the  Ducal  Theatre  at  Bemburg. 
She  spent  the  summer  with  her  uncle  near 
Dresden,  studying  his  Tannhauser,  scene  by 
scene^  as  be  composed  it,  and  had  the  honour  of 
creating  the  part  of  Elizabeth  when  only  seven- 
teen. Her  uncle  had  intended  the  first  perform* 
anoe  to  take  place  on  her  seventeenth  birthday^ 
but  the  illness  of  a  singer  postponed  it  until 
Oct.  ai,  184^.  However,  when  his  friends  as« 
sembled  at  his  house  for  supper  that  night, 
Johanna  found,  hidden  under  her  napkin,  a  little 
gold  bracelet  engraved  with  her  name  and  the 
date,  a  proof  of  his  satisfiKction  with  her  per* 
formance  which  will  always  be  her  greatest 
treasure.  Such  hopes  were  founded  upon  the 
talents  of  the  young  singer  that  the  King  of 
Saxony  sent  her  to  Paris  to  study  under  Garcia. 
She  left  Dresden  Feb.  i,  1847,  accompanied  by 
her  father,  who  until  then  had  been  her  in« 
structor.  Betuming  in  six  months  she  appeared 
as  Norma,  singing  in  Italian,  her  uncle  conducting^ 
She  now  added  to  her  repertoire  Fidelio,  Valen- 
tine, Adriano,  Susanna,  Beiza,  Favorita,  Donna 
Anna,  Becha,  Euiyanthe,  Emani,  Sextus,  Weisse 
Dame,  etc.  Her  uncle's  part  in  the  revolutionary 
troubles  of  1849,  and  consequent  exile,  making  it 
unpleasant  for  her  to  remain  in  Dresden,  she 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Hamburg  ;  there 
she  created  the  first  German  Fides  in  the  'Pro- 
ph^te,'  and  sang  it  fifty  times  in  succession.  In 
1850  she  was  permanently  engaged  at  the  Boyal 
Opera  House  in  Berlin,  with  an  exceptional  con- 
tract giving  her  six  months  leave  each  year.  King 
Fredrick  William  IV.  and  his  Queen  thoroughly 
appreciated  her  talent,  and  she  frequently  sang 
for  them  in  private,  accompanied  by  Meyerbeer, 
whose  frdthftil  friendship  she  enjoyed  from  the 
day  he  first  heard  her  sing. 

In  185  a  she  came  to  England,  but  owing  to 
a  lawsuit  concerning  her  contract,  she  was  pre- 
cluded from  singing  at  either  of  the  opera-houses. 
In  1856  she  appetfed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
as  Tancredi,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  Romeo.  Of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Lumley,  in  his '  Beminiscences,'  writes: 
— '  Was  it  possible  to  listen  and  not  feel  every 
hostile  feeling  crushed  f  Gifted  with  a  voice  com- 
bining the  resources  of  soprano  and  contralto  in 
one— or  rather  with  two  voices  (wrote  one  able 
critic) ;  a  well-accentuated  style  of  declamation ; 
endowed  with  a  grace  which  made  every  attitude 
a  pictorial  study,  no  wonder  that  Mile.  Johanna 
Wagner  took  the  house  by  storm.' 

In  1859  '^^  married  Herr  Landrath  Jach- 
mann,  and  two  years  later  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  voice  suddenly  and  completely.  She  then 
bravely  entered  upon  a  second  artistic  career, 
as  an  actress,  her  very  exceptional  gifts  en- 
abling her  to  do  so  with  brilliant  success.  This 
lasted  for  eleven  years,  at  the  same  Theatre  at 
Bwlin.  Her  new  repertoire  included  Marie 
Stuart,Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Antigoo^ 
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PiMBdrft*  liftbeU*  (Bride  of  MeMtna),  MM  of 
OrleaoB,  HennioDO,  MedeA,  Sappho,  eto.     In 
1870-71,  at  the  reqoeit  of  QrSfinn  fou  Boon, 
wife  of  the  MiniBier  for  War,  she  joined  the 
Bed  Crou  Society,  and  spent  nine  months  in 
tending  the  wounded  in  the  State  Hospitals  at 
Berlin.    In  187a  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  as 
Iphigenia,  amidst  manj  honoois;  the  Emperor 
in  penon  presenting  her  with  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Arts  and  Scienoes.    Meantime  her  voioe  had 
retnmed  to  a  great  extent,  and  on  May  as,  187a, 
at  her  nnole's  request,  she  went  to  Bavreuth, 
to  take  part  in  the  perforroanoe  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  whioh  he  gave  to  celebrate  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  to  his  theatre  there.  Slie 
sang  the  solo  alto  part,  as  she  had  done  on  Palm 
Sunday  twenty-siz  years  before,  at  his  perform- 
ance of  the  same  symphony  at  Dresden.     In 
1876,  at  the  opening  at  the  Wagner  Theatre  at 
Bayienth,  she  took  the  minor  parts  of  Walktire 
and  Norn,  only  regretting  she  was  not  able  to 
serve  her  uncle  in  a  greater  part. 

However,  in  i88a  a  new  sphere  of  artistic  use- 
fulness was  opened  to  her.  Baron  von  PerfoU, 
Intendant  of  the  Royal  Opera  at  Munich,  offered 
her  the  Ihrofoesorship  of  Dramatic  Singing,  in  the 
Boyal  School  of  Music  there.  This  appointment 
she  accepted  (to  quote  her  own  wokIs)  '  in  the 
hope  of  training  young  artists  in  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  her  unde,  to  be  worthy  interpreters 
of  his  works.*  L^.B.] 

WAGNER,  WiLHSLiff  Richard,  bom  May 
IS,  1813,  at  Leipsig;  died  Feb.  15,  1883,  at 
Venice;  interred  Feb.  18.  1883,  at  Bayreutj^ 

The  materials  of  the  following  article  have 
been  thus  arranged:  I.  Biographical,  personaL 
II.  Literary.    IIL  Musical.    IV.  Chronological 

Lists. 

I.  Wagner's  ancestors  were  natives  of  Saxony, 
fidrly  well  educated  and  ^Uriy  well  to  do.  The 
grandfother,  Gottlob  Friedrioh  Wagner,  who 
died  in  1795,  was  AeeitoitiiteiUf  and  later  on 
Kvrfttnilioh  Sdehaisther  GeneraloMiteinnehmety 
(Receiver-general  of  excise^  in  plain  words 
Thanohreiber  (derk  at  the  town-gates  of  Leip- 
lig) ;  he  married  in  1 769  Johanna  Sophia  Eichel, 
daughter  of  Gottlob  Friedrioh  Eichel,  SehulhaUm' 
(keeper  of  a  school).  Of  their  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  son,  Carl  Fried' 
rich  Wilhelm  Wagner,  bom  1770  at  Leipsig, 
was  the  fother  of  the  poet-composer.  He  » 
described  as  Aetuariu$  hei  den  Stddtgeriehten 
(clerk  to'theoity  police-courts);  a  ready  linguist, 
whose  command  of  French  stood  him  in  good 
stead  during  the  occupation  9f  I^paig,  when 
Davoust  made  him  chief  of  police;  fond  of 
poetry,  and  of  theatricals,  in  whioh  he  oocarion- 
ally  took  an  active  part-^as,  for  instance,  in  the 
private  performance  of  Goethe's  '  Die  Mitschul- 
digen,*  given  bv  Leipsig  dilettanti  in  Thome's 
house,  near  the  famous  Auerbach's  Keller,  facing 
the  Marktplats.  He  married  in  1798  Johanna 
Rovina  Berts  (bom  at  Weissenfels,  died  Feb. 
1S48),  by  whom  between  1799  and  181 1  he  had 
nine  children* 
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L  Albert  Wsffssr;  17W-1874  itndtod  medidne  si  flie 
Univenitgr  of  Leipsig;  Mtor  «nd  singer  at  Wttnlmrg 
and  Breiden:  flnallv  itage  manager  at  Berlin; 
flither  of  JTohaiuia  Jaehmann-Wagner  tka  wall- 
known  linger. 

2.  Carl  Gnatav  Wagner,  18(tt,  died  early. 

3,  Johanna  Booalle  Wagner,  distingnlshed  actrees  (Fran 

Dr.  Qotthard  Otwafd  darbaoh),  IB(»-1837. 
4  Carl  JTollnf  Wagner,  1804,  became  a  goldsmilh,  died 
atDteeden. 

6.  lAiae  Gonitanae  Wacaer  (Fran  Friedrieb  Brodk- 

hane),  180fr-187a 
ft.  Clara  Wllhelmine  Wsgner  (Fran  WoUhon),  a  singer, 
18OT-1870W 

7.  Maria  Tbereeia  Wagner  180B,  died  1814. 

8.  WUhelmine  OttiUe  Wasner  (Fran  Protasor  Her- 

mann BiookbansM,  18X1-1883. 

9.  WiLHSLM  BuiuaD  Waoxse,  Maj  28, 181& 

The  last  of  these  dates*,  is  inscribed  on  a 
white  marble  slab  between  the  first  a£d  second 
stories  of  a  qnaint  old  honse,  Jkr  weiue  und 
rothe  Ldwe,  in  the  Brfihl  at  I^prig,  now  No.  88, 
where  the  poet-composer  was  bom.  After  the 
battle  of  Leiprig,  October  16,  18,  and  19,  1815, 
an  epidemic  (iever,  attributed  to  the  carnage, 
fell  npon  tiie  town,  and  jost  five  months  after 
Richard's  birth,  on  November  a  a.  the  *  Berr 
Actaarius*  died  of  it.  His  widow  was  left  in 
sad  straits.  The  eldest  son  was  but  14 ;  she 
had  no  private  means,  and  her  pension  was 
smalL  In  1815  she  became  the  wife  ^f  Lnd-^ 
wig  Geyer  (bom  January  si,  1780,  at  Eisleben)^ 
actor,  playwright,  and  amatemr  portrait-painter. 
He  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  '  Secondare 
troupe,'  which  used  to  give  theatrical  perform* 
anoes  alternately  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  At 
the  time  of  the  marriage  he  was  a  member  of 
the  KonigL-Siicbs-HofUieater,  and  accordingly 
the  family  removed  to  Dresden.*  Richard  'Wflg- 
ner  frequently  spoke  of  .him  with  aiFectionate 
reverence,  tressiired  his  portrait  by  the  side  of 
that  of  his  mother,  and  was  delighted  at  the  sur- 
prise performance  of  one  of  6eyer*s  little  plays, 
'  Der  Bethlehemitische  Kindemioird,*  whion  was 
privately  got  up  at  Bayreuth  in  celebration  of 
his  60th  birthday,  1873.  'My  schoolbooks  at 
the  Dresden  Kreuzschnle,'  Wagner  said  to  the 
writer, '  were  marked  Richard  Geyer,  and  I  was 
entered  under  that  name.' 
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Oever*  wanted  to  make  a  painter  of  me,  bat  I  wee 
.  jry  nuhandj  at  drawing ;  I  had  learnt  to  plaj  *  Ueb 
immer  Tren  vnd  Bedliohkeit '  and  the  *  JTnn^feinkrana ' 
(Fieyiohttts)  whioh  was  then  qoite  new.  The  day 
before  hii  death  (SMh  Sept,  1821)  I  bad  to  play  these  to 
him  in  an  ad|Jeining  roomr-and  I  heard  him  faintly 
saving  to  mv  mother,  *Do  yon  think  he  might  hare  a 
girt  for  mnsic  ? ' 

In  Dec.  1 838  (at.  9)  Richard  had  begun  to 
attend  the  Kreuaachule,  a  *  classical  school.'  He 
did  well  there,  and  became  the  favourite  of  Herr 
Sillig,  the  professor  of  Greek,  to  whose  delight 
(«pt.  1 3)  he  translated  the  first  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey  uutof  school  hours.  His  progress  in  Latin 

1  Hamiaiin  Broekhsin.  tbansll-kaoini  oriantmligtsad  tniulstor  of 
Soma-dera.  elo. 

a  At  WsfiMfi  Mrth  BMfUwfW  ^itH»fmn  oM.  Bpubrm  Wabtr 
87.  IbrMhuer  17,  Bpontlal  »,  Rottlni  tL.  Auber  SQ.  Mflgrarbear  tt, 
Bdllnl  U.  BtrUoi  10,  IkoddMohn  sndi  Ohopln  4.  Sebumsna  S, 
Lbst  9.  - 

•  Than  mM  alao  a  ohild  of  the  Muuui  aAlfCiB.  OmoUIs  Gtrw* 
who  appaan  as  Praa  Annarius  In  Wacnafi  eorrati 

«  Autobhigrapbtocha  Skim.  INS. 


MMDlto  lure  bam  oompantirely  dow,  ttHl  Ui 
gifta  atlnctad  attention.  '  I  wt»  oouidsfKl  good 
in  Utttrit.'  At  Qermku  venea  lie  wu  auuauallf 
qniok.  Th«  boji  wen  Mked  to  vrita  aammamim- 
&t%  venei  on  the  death  of  k  ■ohoolfellow,  «nd 
after  the  temoial  of  much  bombact  Biohard's 
were  printed  (nt.  II).  '  I  iraa  now  bent  opon  be- 
onning  a  poat  1 1  ikatohed  tragediei  in  Greek  fiinn 
In  Imitaaon  of  Apel'i  'Ptdyeidoi,'  'Die  Aato- 
lin,'  ato.  1  attempted  a  metrioal  translation  of 
BtHneo'a  monologtu^  b^wi^  of  learning  English, 
etc'  Crerman  letaioDa  of  ShakeqMare  ware  then, 
M  DOW,  muoh  read.  The  boy'n  fuiay  waa  excited, 
and  he  aeoretly  began  a  grand  tragedy  (nt.  I4). 
It  was  made  up  ot  Hamlet  and  Lear,  forty-two 
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■B  aa  ghoiti  BO  as  to  keep  the  fifth  act 
going.  Weber's  muac  also  took  bold  of  him. 
He  knew  the  aln  from  Der  Freynchfiti  by  heart, 
and  pUiad  the  overture  '  with  atrocicna  finger- 
ing.'— 'When  Weber  paaaed  our  home  on  bit 
way  to  the  theatre,  I  used  to  watch  blm  with 
aoinething  akin  to  religious  awe.' 

It  appeal*  that  Weber  now  ejid  then  stepped 
in  to  have  a  ohat  with  the  delioate-leatured  and 
intelligent  Fran  Geyer.  '  Her  aweet  ways  and 
UrJy  disposition  liad  a  spedal  ahaim  for  artist*.' 
But  the  pleasant  life  at  Dreoden  wis  not  to  last 
long,  Qeyer'i  salary  had  been  a  small  one, 
and  soon  after  liis  decease  pecuniary  troubles 
Moaa.    Three  of  the  giown-np  diildren  took  to 

•  theatre,  and  wlten  the  elder  dstsr  Boanlia 


msnibaa  of  the  Eamily.  Kiolmrd  attended  the 
KrenaaohnletiUtheautaiiinof  1817,  and  entered 
the  Hiotdaisohuls  at  Leipiig  early  in  Che  following 
year  (nt.  If).  The  change  proved  unfortunate. 
He  bad  aat  in  ■  Secunda'  at  Dresden,  and  Hal 
now  put  back  to  '  Tertia ' ;  his  feelings  ware 
hurt,  and  he  oams  to  dlilika  the  achool  and 
tbe  masten.  '  I  grew  ne^igent,  and  aoampad 
the  work;  nothing  intareated  me exoept  my  big 
tragedy.'  At  the  Gewandhaus  Conoerts  ha  flrat 
beaid  Beethoven's  symphonies,  sad  the  impres- 
aioD  upon  him  '  was  overwhelming.'  Huiic  anoh 
as  that  to  Eftmont  appeared  to  be  the  very 
thing  needful  for  the  tragedy.  He  tooDd  a  copy 
of  Loglei's  '  Thon>ngb-bsss '  at  a  oinmlaUng 
libnry,  and  studied  it  assiduonily ;  bat  aome- 
how  lb*  '  System '  oould  not  be  turned  to 
•ooount.  At  length  a  master  was  engaged, 
GMtlleb  Huller,  subsequently  otganlsl  at  Alten- 
bnigf  Biohard  oomposed  a  qaartet,  a  sonata, 
Mtdan  aria,  under  bis  guidance ;  but  tt  does  not 
appear  bow  bi  M0I1«  was.  really  ro^onaible 
lor  these  pieoea.  The  leMons  did  not  last  Itog. 
Mflller  thought  hia  pnpil  wilM  and  eooentrio, 
and  In  letum  waa  accounted  a  stupid  pedant. 
The  ferment  In  Riohaid's  mind  now  took  a 
literary  direction.  The  writings  of  E.  T. 
Hofiimann  engroeaed  hia  attendon,  and  i 
ourious  to  note  that  so  early  as  in  Ida  l6th  year 
he  beeame  noquainted  with  same  of  the  subjects 
which  he  treated  Ltter.on.  Thus,  Hoffioi 
'  Serapions  BrOdec,'  in  vol.  U.,  oontaina  a  itury 


Wartbnrg  (lod  Act  of  Tannhituser) ;  and  sundry 
geims  of  Wagner's  'Maisterslnger'  are  to  be 
found  in  Ho&iann's  'Maister  Martin  der  Kfifer 
Ton  Nfimberg.' — Ludwig  Tiook's  narrative  poem 
'Tannhiiiuer  was  read  at  the  tame  time. — 
A  perfotmanoe  ti  BeethoTcn's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony led  to  an  aUempt  at  a  mancal  pastMal, 
the  dramatic  aspeot  of  which  was  su^ested  by 
Qoethe's  'Latuie  dea  Terliebtan.' — In  iBio-jo 
Kcbard  attaoded  the  'Thoi^Hohule'  with  re- 
aults  Uttla  mote  satiafaetory  than  at  the'NiooUi.' 
Praotioally  bis  philolt^oal  studisa  went  no 
further ;  '  I  chose  to  write  overturea  for  grand 
orohsstra,  and  to  bluster  about  polilica  with 
youog  litlerati  like  Heinrioh  Laabe.'  An  ot«>- 
ture  (in  Bb,  6-B)  waa  performed  nnder  H.  Dom 
at  the  theatre  between  the  acta  of  a  play 
(1830,^117).  '  This  was  the  oolminating  point 
of  myabsurditiss.  The  public  waa  fidrly  poialsd 
by  the  peraistenos  of  the  dmm-playar,  who  had 
to  give  a  tap  forHtnmo  every  four  bars  from  bc' 
giuning  to  tmd ;  people  grew  impaUent,  and 
finally  thought  the  thing  a  joke.*' 

When  he  matrioulated  at  the  UniTersity  of 
Leipzig  (183a),  Wagiler  had  the  good  luck  to 
End  a  proper  master,  Tbeodor  Weinlig,  Cantor 
at  the  Thomaanhnle,  an  admirable  mnsloian 
and  a  kindly  intelligent  man,  who  at  onoe 
guned  his  pupil'a  oon&lsnoe  and  led  him  in  the 
right  directhm,  Wagner  felt  deeply  indebted 
to  Wsinlig,  and  hrld  his  monoij  in  great 
esteem.    In  1B77  he  ipoks  at  length  about  the 

7(10119  I>sd  no  spseUI  nethad.  Inl  he  was  dsai- 
besded  mud  prsotlail  Indasd  you  cannot  MxA  e«u- 
pDBlbUni,  Tou  mar  ibow  bow  bbsIo  grsdnsllj  came  10 
iw  what  it  is,  sod  thui  gaJde  a  venng  maD*!  JudomflDt, 
bal  Iblm  Is  Usldiloal  orltlolim,  and  oannot  dnotlj 
nsnlt  la  pnctlos.  All  jh  oaa  do  11  to  polat  to  HHns 
working  example,  bobs  paitSonlsr  jamjt,  set  a  tatk  In 
that  diiestloB,  sod  oOReel  tbe  pnaU's  woA.  This  Is 
what  WsIbIIb  dM  wltk  ■«.  He  ehoas  a  piMfc  genei- 
sllr  iobMUbs  at  Hosufs,  drew  ettenHoa  to  fts  eoa- 
MmotUm,  idatlve  Itnoth  and  balaaos  of  •■Dtlma.  nitn. 
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months.  A  Sonata  in  4  moTements  Bb,  op.  i, 
and  a  PolonaiBe  for  4  hands  in  D,  op.  2,  were 
pritLted  at  Breitkopf  &  HarteVs— straightfor- 
ward music,  solid  schoolwork,  without  a  trace 
of  Wagner.  A  Fantasia  in  ¥$  minor,  where 
Weinlig*8  controlling  hand  is  less  visible^ 
remains  in  MS. 

Whilst  this  musical  work  was  going  on,  philo- 
logy and  esthetics,  for  which  his  name  was  set 
down  at  the  University,  were  neglected.  He 
plunged  into  the  gulf  of  German  stud^its* 
dissipations  (curious  details  are  given  in  the 
privately  printed 'Lebenserinnerungen*),but  soon 
felt  disgusted,  and  worked  all  the  more  steadily 
at  music.  In  the  course  of  1 830  he  made  a 
pianoforte  transcription  of  BeeUioven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  was  offered  to  Messrs.  Schott 
in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  6.  In  1831,  feeling  sure  of 
his  competency  to  do  such  work,  he  addressed  a 
letter  in  very  modest  terms  to  the  Bureau  de 
Musique  (Peters)  offering  his  services  as  'cor- 
rector for  the  press  and  arranger.'  ^  Dom  (in  a 
contribution  to  Schumann's  'Neue  Zeitschiift,* 
1838,  No.  7)  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Beethoven  in  those  early  days.  '  I 
doubt  whether  there  ever  was  a  young  musician 
who  knew  Beethoven's  works  more  thoroughly 
than  Wagner  in  his  i8th  year.  The  master's 
overtures  and  larger  instrumental  compositions 
he  had  copied  for  himself  in  score.  He  went  to 
sleep  with  the  quartets,  he  sang  the  songs  and 
whistled  the  concertos  (for  his  pianoforte-playing 
was  never  of  the  best) ;  in  short  he  was  possessed 
with  tk  furor  tetUonicuBt  'which,  added  to  a  good 
education  and  a  rare  mental  activity,  promised 
to  bring  forth  rich  fruit.'  A  '  Concert-overture 
mit  Fuge*  in  C  (MS.)  was  written  in  1 831 ;  and 
another  MS.  O/reHuve  in  D  minor  (Sept.  26, 
amended  Nov.  4)  was  performed  Dec.  25, 183 1. 

In  183a  (set.  19)  he  wrote  a  Symphony  in  4 
movements  (C  major).  *  Beethoven,'  he  says  of  it, 
*and  particular  sections  of  Mozart's  0  major 
Symphony  were  my  models,  and  in  spite  of  sun- 
dry aberrations,  I  strove  for  clearness  and  power*' 
In  the  smnmer  of  this  year,  he  took  the  scores 
of  the  Symphony  and  the  Overture  in  G  to  the 
'Music-town,'  Vienna — probably  with  a  view  to 
soine  small  post.  He  found  Herold's  '  Zampa '  and 
Strauss's  'Potpourris'  from  'Zampa'  rampant 
there,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  On  the  way  home 
he  stopped  at  Prague,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dionys  Weber,  director  of  tho  Conserva- 
torium,  whose  pupils  rehearsed  the  Symphony. 
The  score  was  then  submitted  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Grewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig.  The 
managing  director,  Hofrath  Boohlitz,  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeine  Musicalische  Zeitung,'  an  au* 
thority  in  musical  matters,  invited  the  composer 
to  call.  *  When  I  presented  myself  to  him,  the 
stately  old  gentleman  raised  his  spectacles,  saying, 
"You  are  a  young  man  indeed !  I  expected  an 
older  and  experienced  composer."  He  proposed 
a  trial  performance  at  the  meetings  of  a  j  unior  in- 
stitution, the  **  Euterpe,"  and  a  fortnight  after- 

>  Uerr  Tsppart.  In  hli  admlmble  broohara '  Richard  Wtcnv,  mIb 
UUd  oud  MlM  Werke.'  girw  the  «ntlt«  lctl«r  (Aug.  S.  18S1). 
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wards  (Jan.  io,  1 8  33)  my  Symphony  figured  in  th^ 
prognunme  of  a  Gewandhaus  Concert.'  The 
sequel  of  the  story  of  the  work  is  as  follows. 
In  1834-35,  Wagner  being  on  a  visit  to  Leipag, 
presented  the  score  to  Mendelssohn,*  who  was 
then  conducting  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts;  or 
rather,  he  forced  it  upon  him  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  critical  opinion,  and  perhaps  another 
performance.  Mendelssohn,  though  repeatedly 
meeting  Wagner  later  on,  never  mentioned  the 
score,  and  Wagner  did  not  care  to  ask  him  about 
it.  After  Mendelssohn's  decease  the  MS.  appears 
to  have  been  lost,  and  inquiries  proved  fruitless. 
In  187a  an  old  trunk  was  discovered  at  Dresden 
which  had  been  left  by  Wagner  during  the  dis* 
turbanoes  of  1849.  ^^  contained  musical  odds 
and  ends,  together  with  a  set  of  orchestral  parts 
almost  complete,  which  proved  to  be  those  of 
the  missing  Symphony  in  the  handwriting  of  a 
Prague  copyist  of  183a.  A  new  score  was  com- 
piled from  these  parts,  and  after  nearly  half 
a  century  a  private  performance  of  the  work 
was  given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Liceo  MaroeUo 
at  Venice  on  Christmas  Eve  1 88  a,  Wagner  con- 
ducting. Apart  from  its  biographical  interest 
the  symphony  has  few  claims  to  attention.  In 
1883,  'for  the  benefit  of  the  curious,'  Wagner 
quoted  a  fragment  of  the  Andante,  and  Uien 
dismissed  the  whole  as  *  an  old-fashioned  ouvr<ige 
de  jeuneste,'* 

Whilst  at  Prague  (sununer  of  1 83a)  he  wrote  his 
first  libretto  for  an  opera, '  Die  Hochzeit.'  *  It  was 
of  tragic  import.  A  n  infririated  lover  climbs  to  the 
window  of  the  bedroom  of  his  beloved,  who  is  his 
friend's  bride.  She  is  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
brid^room.  The  bride  wrestles  with  the  madman, 
and  precipitates  him  into  the  courtyard  below. 
At  the  funeral  rites  the  bride,  with  a  wild  cry, 
falls  dead  over  the  corpse.*  On  his  return  to 
Leipzig  he  began  writing  the  musia  There  was 
a  grand  septet,  which  pleased  Weinlig;  but 
Wagner's  sister  Rosalie  disapproved  of  the  story, 
and  the  verses  were  destroyed.  An  autograph 
presentation  copy  to  the  '  Wiirzburger  Musik-* 
verein '  oousdsting  of  the  introduction,  chorus  and 
septet  (not  sextet),  36  pages,  is  extant. 

With  the  year  1833  (set.  ao)  begins  Wagner's 
career  as  a  professional  musician.  The  elder 
brother  Albert,  who  had  a  high  tenor  voice^ 
was  engaged  at  the  theatre  of  Wurzbnig  as  actor, 
singer,  and  stage-manager.  Richard  paid  him-  a 
visit  in  the  summer,  and  was  glad  to  take  the 
place  of  chorus-master  with  a  pittance  of  ten 
florins  per  month.  Albert's  experience  of  thea* 
trical  matters  proved  useful;  the  Musikverein 
performed  seveial  of  Richard's  compositions ;  his 
duties  at  the  theatre  were  light,  and  he  had 
ample  leisure  to  write  the  words  and  music  to  an 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Die  Feen.'  The  plot  of  this  opera 
is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  ^Gozzi's  'La  donna 

*  ]>auiu  In  '0«.  SehritteD,'  toI.  z.   'Berleht  fiber  dl«  Wledar- 
aulRlhrung  eines  Jturandwerket.'  pp.  99IH0B>. 
>  *Berioht  abor  dl«  Wlfldennffiihruiig  elnei  JogandwarkM,'  pp. 
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'  lie  Turandotte '  was  translated  and  adapted  for  (he  Weimar  state 
bj  Schiller;  Weber  wrote  muilo  to  U  In  IMS. 
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serpenie,  Fiaba  teatnJe  in  tre  attl/  with  a 
oharacteristicchaiigeintheci^fioiiemsn^.  InGozzi's 
play  a  fairy  is  ready  to  forgo  her  im  mortality  for  a 
mortal  lover,  but  she  can  do  so  only  under  certain 
conditions.  The  lover  shall  not  disown  her,  no 
matter  how  unworthy  she  may  happen  to  appear. 
The  fairy  is  turned  into  a  snake,  which  the  lover 
courageously  kisses.  Wagner  alten  this  :  the 
fairy  is  not  changed  into  a  snake,  but  into  a 
stone,  i^nd  she  is  disenchanted  by  the  power  of 
music.  '  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Marschner  were 
my  models.  The  ensemble  pieces  contained  a 
good  deal  that  seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  finale 
of  the  second  act  especially  promised  to  be 
effective.'  Excerpts  were  tried  at  Wlirzburg  in 
1834.  ^^  ^^  return  to  Leipzig  Wagner  offered 
the  opera  to  Bingelhardt,  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  who  accepted  but  never  performed  it. 
The  autograph  score  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  Wilhelmine  Schroeder- 
Bevrient  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Her  performances 
both  as  actress  and  as  singer  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  Wagner^s  talents.  Uer  rare  gifts 
appear  to  have  suggested  to  him  that  intimate 
union  of  music  with  the  drama  which  he  after- 
wards achieved.  During  six  important  years 
(1843-48  and  49),  when  she  was  engaged  as  prin- 
cipal singer  and  he  as  Kapellmeister  at  Dresden, 
he  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with  her. 
As  late  as  187a  he  stated  that  her  example  had 
constantly  been  before  him:  'whenever  I  con- 
ceived a  character  I  saw  her*  In  1834  '^^^ 
sang  the  part  of  Romeo  in  Bellini's  'Mon- 
teochi  e  Capuletti.'  The  young  enthusiast  for 
Beethoven  perceived  the  weakness  of  Bellini's 
music  clearly  enough,  yet  the  impression  Mme. 
Devrient  made  upon  him  was  powerful  and 
artistic.  The  Leipzig  theatre  next  brought  out 
Auber's  'La  Muette  de  Portidi'  (Masaniello). 
To  his  astonishment  Wagner  found  that  the 
striking  scenes  and  rapid  action  of  this  opera 
proved  effective  and  entertaining  from  beginning 
to  end,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  great  artist 
like  Mme.  Devrient.  This  set  him  thinking. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  longed  for  an  immediate 
and  palpable  success ; — could  he  not  take  hittts 
from  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  endeavour  to  com- 
bine the  merits  of  their  work !  Heroic  music 
in  Beethoven's  manner  was  the  true  ideal; 
but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  anything  ap- 
proaching it  could  be  attained  in  connection 
with  the  stage, — ^The  cases  before  him  showed 
that  effective  music  can  certainly  be  produced  on 
different  lines  and  on  a  lower  level ;  the  desi- 
derata, as  far  as  he  then  saw  them,  were,  to  con- 
trive a  play  with  rapid  and  animated  action; 
to  compose  music  that  would  not  be  difficult 
to  sing  and  would  be  likely  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  public.  His  sole  attempt  in  such  a  direc- 
tion— *  Das  Liebesverbot,'  an  opera  in  two  acts 
after  Shakespeare's  'Measure  for  Measure'  (the 
put  of  Isabella  intended  for  Mme.  Devrient)— 
nas  not  had  a  fidr  chance  before  the  footlights. 
He  sketched  the  libretto  during  the  summer 
holidays,  and  worked  at  the  score  in  1835  aud  36. 
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Details  of  the  plot  and  the  rather  licentious 
tendency  of  the  whole  are  described  in  his  Ges. 
Schriften,  vol.  i.  The  music  is  curiously  unlike 
his  former  models ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  *  La  Muette,'  and  even  of  'H  Pirata' 
and  'Norma,' 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  Wagner  undertook  the 
duties  of  Musikdirector  at  the  Magdeburg  thea- 
tre. The  troupe  of  actors  and  singers,  mostly 
young  people,  was  not  a  bad  one;  they  liked 
him,  and  the  curious  life  behind  and  before  the 
scenes  afforded  interest  and  amusement.  At 
concerts  under  his  direction  the  overture  to '  Die 
Feen '  and  a  new  overture  to  Apel's  play '  Colum- 
bus '  (1835)  were  performed  ;  he  wrote  music  for 
the  celebration  of  New  Year's  Dav  1835,  songs  to 
a  fantastic  farce  *  Der  Berggeist,  etc.,  and  came 
to  be  liked  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  artiste. 
In  the  summer  of  1835  he  went  on  a  tour  to  find 
new  singers,  and  was  promised  'a  benefit  per- 
formance '  as  a  set-off  against  expenses.  During 
this  tour  he  again  met  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient 
when  she  appeared  at  Ntlmberg  as  Fidelio,  and 
as  Emmeline  in  Weigl's  *  Schweizerfamilie.'  The 
theatre  at  Magdeburg  was  supported  by  a  small 
subvention  from  the  Court  of  Saxony ,  and  managed 
by  a  committee.  But  in  spite  of  such  assist- 
ance and  supervision  the  worthy  Director,  Heir 
Bethmann,  was  ever  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
He  had  a  habit  of  disappearing  when  pay-day 
came  round,  and  the  troupe  was  in  a  bad  plight 
during  the  spring  season  of  1836.  *  We  meant 
to  dose,'  writes  Wagner,  'towards  the  end  of 
April  with  my  opera,  and  I  worked  hard  to  get 
score  and  parts  finished  in  good  time.  But  as 
early  as  March  the  leading  members  threatened 
to  leave ;  for  my  sake  they  agreed  to  remain  till 
the  end  of  the  month  and  to  study  my  work.  This, 
however,  was  not  an  easy  task.  No  Singtpid} 
but  music  after  the  manner  of  La  Muette !  Herr 
Bethmann  represented  that  he  would  be  put 
to  sundry  expenses  for  stage  properties,  etc.,  and 
claimed  the  first  night  for  hie  benefit.  I  was 
to  profit  by  the  second.'  There  were  twelve 
days  left,  and  the  preparations  went  on  inces- 
santly ;  rehearsals  at  the  theatre,  rehearsals  at 
every  private  lodging ;  all  Magdeburg  excited ;  yet 
no  man  knew  his  parl^  and  the  eneemhUe  were 
hopeless.  At  the  general  rehearsal  Wagner's 
conducting,  gesticu&ting  and  prompting,  kept 
things  together  somehow.  Not  so  at  ^Sia  per* 
formance  (March  29,  1836) — a  crowded  house, 
and  ntter  chaos.  The  repetition  for  the  com- 
poser's benefit  was  duly  announced,  but  col- 
lapsed ere  the  curtain  could  rise — few  people 
in  the  auditorium,  and  a  free  fight  behind  the 
scenes!' 

Wagner  had  many  debts  and  no  means  to  pay. 
He  repaired  to  Leipzig,  hoping  that  the  long 
connection  of  members  of  his  family  with  the 
theatre  there  would  smooth  the  way  for  'Das 
Liebesverbot.'  He  was  advised  to  offer  the  part 
of  Marianne  to  the  daughter  of  the  director ;  but 

I  See  Snrasnit,  ^1.  111.  p.  SUL 
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Hot  Ringdhftrdt,  after  pertiaing  the  libfetio, 
ttoted  that  his  paternal  oonaoienoe  would  not 
permit  him  to  sanction  the  appearsnoe  of  his 
daughter  *  in  a  piece  of  such  frivolous  tendency.' 
Wagner  next  implied  to  the  Kdnigstaedter 
Theater  at  Berlin^^uallj  in  vain.  Penniless, 
he  left  Berlin  for  the  Prussian  town  of  Konigs- 
berg,  where  colleagues  from  Magdebuig — ^Frau 
PoUert  tiie  prima  donna,  and  his  special  friend 
Wilhelmina  or '  Minna*  Planer,  the  actress  (erste 
Liebhaberin) — had  found  engagements.  With  a 
view  to  the  conductorship  he  arranged  concerts  at 
the  Schauspielhaus,  at  one  of  which  an  overture 
of  his,  presumably  *  Columbus, '  was  performed. — 
At  length  the  appointment  as  conductor  was 
promised;  and  he  forthwith  married  FriLuleln 
Planer  (Nov.  34,  i836)^the  third  dauffhter  of 
the  *MechanicuB*  Gothilf  Planer  of  Dresden.  *  I 
wasted  a  year  at  Kdnigsbeig  amid  petty  cares, 
worrying  myself  and  others.  An  overture  **  Rule 
Britannia  "  is  the  only  thing  I  wrote/  How  to 
get  out  of  this  groove  of  mediocrity  t  He  longed 
for  Paris.  In  those  days  success  in  the  operatic 
world  began  in  France.  Had  not  Meyerbeer 
recently  cleared  300,000  francs  by  '  Les  Hugue- 
nots' f  Wagner  sent  sketches  for  an  opera  in  four 
acts — *  Die  hohe  Braut,'  after  a  novel  of  Heinrich 
Konig^s — ^to  Scribe  the  librettist,  hoping  thus  to 
approach  the  Parisian  Op^ra.^  Of  course  Scribe 
took  no  notice.— About  Michaelmas  the  Director 
at  Konigsbeig  followed  Herr  Bethmann's  ex- 
ample, and  declared  himself  banlcrupt. 

Wagner  eagerly  grasped  at  a  chance  which 
presenteditself  from  the  Russian  sideof  the  Baltic. 
A  theatre  was  about  to  be  started  under  Karl  v. 
Holtei  at  Riga,  On  the  recommendation  of  Dom, 
who  had  gone  thither  some  years  before,  Wagner 
was  chosen  'First  Musikdirector,'  and  his  wife, 
and  her  sister,  Therese  Planer,  were  engaged 
for  the  *  Schauspiel.'  As  comparod  with  Magde- 
burg or  Konigsberg,  Riga  was  a  wealthy  place, 
and  the  salaries  were  UlMral.  Wagner  found  all 
that  was  needful  to  attain  good  performances,  and 
set  to  work  energetically.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son he  conducted  orchestral  concerts ;  his  over- 
tures 'Columbus'  and  'Rule  Britannia'  were 
played ;  he  wrote  various  arias  for  the  vocalists ; 
and  the  text  to  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  *  Die 
glUckliche  Baren&milie.'*  Dec.  i  ith  is  the  date 
of  a  '  Benefizvorstellung  von  Bellini's  Norma, 
iUr  Herm  MusikdirecUv  Wagner.' — During  the 
summer  of  1838  he  rehearsed  Maul's  *  Joseph ' 
'  with  great  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  *— 
and  completed  the  book  of  *  Rienzi.' 

When  in  the  autumn  I  began  the  muslo  to  BienBi, 
raj  sole  care  was  to  do  Justice  to  the  subject.  I  had 
80  laid  it  out  that  a  first  performance  would  be  impos- 
sible at  a  second-rate  theatre.  I  had  Paris  in  view. — 
The  thought  of  conscious  triviality,  even  for  a  single 
bar,  WM  intolerable.    The  character  of  Bienii,  ardent, 

I  In  1M9  th«M  akateliM  wwt  esrrled  oat  In  light  tbtm  to  obUfs 
OapellmeUter  BetMlger.  WfuVt  ooUescu*  at  Dreaden.  In  1848  the 
open,  entitled  (Bleoes  nnd  Olueppa,  or) '  Die  rmnMwen  to  Klta^* 
In  4  actA,  and  with  sundry  altermtlonB  enforced  by  the  Austrian 
eenwrthip.  mustc  by  Kapellmehter  J.  F.  Klttl,  was  performed  at 
Pracne  with  considerable  and  lasting  •ocoess. 

s  L.  Nohl  found  the  MS.  at  BIga  hi  UTS.  together  with  sketchef  for 
bit*  of  the  Biusie—'Ji  la  Adaia.*  Tbum  aie  quoted  In  Meue 
Zeluohrift  au*,  p.  9441. 
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aspiring,  amid  barbaroos  surTOundinn,  intersMsd 
I  u>proaohed  it  by  way  of  the  grand  opera ;  still  my 
first  care  was  to  depict  it  in  acoordu»ce  With  my 
feelings.* 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  at  the  termination  of 
his  contract,  the  first  two  acts  were  finished. 
He  returned  to  Kdnigsberg  (July  1839),  paid 
his  debts,  repaired  to  the  port  of  PiUao,  and 
took  berths,  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
London,  for  himself,  his  little  wife,  and  a  huge 
Newfoundland  dog,  en  route  for  Paris.  '  I  shall 
never  foi^t  the  voyage:  it  lasted  three  weeks  and 
a  half,  and  was  rich  in  disasters,  lliree  times 
we  suffered  from  the  effects  of  heavy  storms. 
The  passage  through  the  Narrows  made  a  won- 
drous impression  on  my  fancy.  The  legend  of 
the  'Flyinff  Dutchman'  (he  had  read  it  in 
Heine's  Salon)  'was  oonfirmed  by  the  sailors, 
and  the  circumstances  gave  it  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  colour  in  my  mind.  We  stopped 
eiffht  days  in  London  to  recover  firom  the  trying 
effects  of  the  voyage.  I  was  interested  above 
all  things  in  the  aspect  of  the  town  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  of  the  theatres  I  saw 
nothing.** 

At  &>ulogne  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Meyerbeer,  and  remained  four  weeks  to  cultivate 
it.  How  fair  the  music  to  *  Rienzi '  pleased  Meyer- 
beer does  not  appear,  and  the  saying  attributed 
to  him  that  'Kienzi'  is  the  best  opera-book 
extant  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Meyer^ 
beer  provided  Wagner  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Directors  of  the  Op^  and  the  Th^tre 
de  la  Renaissance,  to  Schtesinger  the  music- 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the '  £Uvue  et  Gazette 
Musicale,*  ana  to  M.  Gouin  his  agent,  'V alter 
ego  du  grand  maltre.*  Aasertions  in  German 
journals  that  Wagner  was  then  or  at  a  later 
period  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  Meyerbeer 
are  groundless,  and  have  been  publicly  contra- 
dicted. The  true  relations  of  the  two  men  will 
be  described  further  on. 

Parts.  Wagner  arrived  in  Paris  in  September 
1839,  '^^  remained  till  April  7, 1843  {mt,  26-39). 
His  hopes  and  plans  were  not  reidised ;  yet,  for 
the  growth  of  his  power  as  an  artist  this  was  an 
important  and  eventful  time. 

Except  for  the  take  of  my  poor  wife,  whose  patienee 
wa«  sorely  tried,  I  hare  no  reason  to  regret  Uie  adven- 
tore.  At  two  distinct  periods  we  felt  the  pinch  of 
porerfef  severely — actually  snffexwl  from  cold  and  hun- 
ger. I  did  a  good  deal  of  worlL  mere  drudgery  for  the 
most  part,  but  I  also  studied  and  ^tote  assiduously,  and 
the  performances  of  Beethoven  at  the  Conservatoire 
were  invaluable  to  ma 

They  found  lodgings  in  an  out-of-the-way 
quarter.  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  'au  fond  d'un 
appartement  garni  d'assez  triste  apparenoe,*  in 
an  old  house  which  claims  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Moli^re^  Patronised  and  intro- 
duced   by   Meyerbeer,  Wagner   was   received 

s  Bee '  Bine  Mlttheilang  an  meliie  FrMinde.' 

•  They  lodged  lor  a  night  at  tl>e  Hoop  and  Horwihoe,  10  Qeeen  Street, 
Tower  Hill,  still  eztstlnt ;  then  ttejed  at  the  King's  Anns  hoaidlnc 
honse,  Great  Compton  Street.  Soho  s  from  which  plaoe  the  doc  dis- 
appeared, and  turned  up  again  after  a  eouple  of  days,  to  his  master's 
fnuttlejoy.  Wagner's  aeourate  memory  for  localities  was  pusded 
when  he  wandered  ahout  Soho  with  the  wrHar  in  1877  and  lUled  to 
find  the  old  house.  Mr.  J.  Oyriax.  who  has  ceakHuly  traced  ereiy 
step  of  Wagner's  in  London.  U9.  B6,  and  77,  states  that  the  pnutoas 
j  have  been  pulled  down. 
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with  iDArked  politeneet,  'Lfon  PiUel,  Director 
of  the  Op^ra,  at  that  time  called  'Academic 
royale  de  mnaique'  [tee  vol.  i.  p.  6]  lui  tend 
lea  braa,  Bohlesixiger  lui  £ut  mille  of&es  de 
service,  Habeneck  ^Conductor  at  the  Op^ra  and 
the  Gonservatotre)  le  traite  d'^gal  k  ^gaL'  But 
he  soon  found  that  fine  ipeeches  meant  anything 
father  than  help  or  goodwill.  In  fikst,  Meyer- 
beer's interyention  seema  to  have  told  against, 
rather  than  for  him.  'Do  you  know  what 
makes  me  suspicious  of  this  young  man  f '  said 
Heine ;  '  it  is  that  Meyerbeer  recommends 
him.' '  When  told  of  Wagner's  antecedents  and 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  Heine  devoutly 
folded  his  hands  in  admiration  of  a  German^ 
faith. — There  was  no  chance  whatever  for 
'Kienzi*  at  the  Op^ra.  *Quand  il  lui  d^ 
taille  les  merveiUes  de  son  Bienzi,  le  directeur 
de  Tacad^mie  enveloppe  sa  phrase  laudative 
d'^pith^tes  plus  r^rvees:  quand  il  insiste  et 
deinande  une  audition  k  jour  fixe,  son  interlo- 
outeur  recule  visiblement,  et  redouble  d'am^nit^ 
oratoires  pour  ^viter  un  engagement  formel.'  A 
writer  for  the  '  Vari^t^s '  undertook  a  transla- 
tion of  the  libretto  of  '  Das  Liebesverbot '  for 
the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance.  Three  numbers 
were  tried  and  found  acceptable.  '  Wagner  quitte 
k  la  hAte  la  rue  de  la  Tonnellerie,  trop  ^loign^ 
de  ce  monde  d'artistea  avec  lequel  il  va  se 
trouver  joumellement  en  contact.  II  achate 
des  meubles  et  s'^tablit  triomphaTement  rue  du 
Holder.*  On  the  very  day  of  his  removal  M. 
Joli  the  Director  failed,  and  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  were  closed.  Wagner  attempted  to  gain 
a  footing  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 
There  was  a  talk  of  his  settmg  a  vaudeville  of 
Dumanoir's,  *  La  Descente  de  la  Courtille/  and 
a  beginning  was  made.  'Malheureusement,  les 
choristes  du  th^tre  ne  sMtaient  pas  aguerris  en- 
oore  k  oette  ^poque  avec  la  mudque  de  La  Belle 
Hdine,  et,  apr^  quelques  repetitions  derisoires, 
on  d^clara  oelle  du  jeune  Allemand  par&itement 
inex^cutable.  On  en  conserva  seuleinent  une 
ehanson :  "  Allons  k  la  Courtille ! "  qui  eut  son 
heure  de  c6iebrite.' '  Wagner  offered  himself  as 
a  *  choriste '  at  a  still  smaller  Boulevard  theatre. 
'I  came  off  worse  than  Berlios  when  he  was  in 
a  similar  predicament.  The  conductor  who 
tested  my  capabilities  discovered  that  I  oould 
not  sing  at  all,  and  pronounced  me  a  hopeless 
case  all  round.* 

He  tried  song^writing  with  a  view  to  the 
Salons.  A  French  version  of  Heine's  *  Die  bei- 
den  Grenadiere '  was  made  for  him,  and  he  set 
it,  introducing  the  'Marseillaise'  at  the  dose 
(1839) — ^  rather  difficult  and  not  altogether 
satisfoctory  composition,  refused  by  professional 
singers  with  sufficien  t  reason.  It  appears  strange, 
however,  that  neither  singers  nor  publishers 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  three  other 
simple  and  lovely  songs  to  Freinch  words:  the 

1  On  ttie  mtharttr  of  Theodor  Eatm,  lata  •dltor  of  tha  New  Tork 
Mtttlkieltuiiv.  No  ottier  we11-amhontl<»tod  uttemneo  of  BdnflTi 
foimnltng  Wftcnor  has  oome  to  Ught.  The  lo-oallod  letter  to  Lanlw 
«hl«h  reeently  appeared  In '  Dat  Orchester '  (Dreiden).  and  une  re- 
VrlMad  br  Horr  Kattner  in  *PanlfU.'  k  not  alaltor  at  aO,  Imt  a 
•iNMOOtion  nado  np  of  Lanbe'i  wordi. 

»  Oaanrtiil,  'B.  Wagner.'  p.  g.  The  dMsaoa  Imi  not  bean  traced. 
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delicious  little,  Berceuse,  'Don^  mon  en&iit,' 
Bonsard's  '  Mignonne,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  '  At- 
tonte.*  These  were,  literally,  too  good  for  the 
market  For  '  Mignonne  *  Wagner  in  the  end  got 
a  few  francs  when  the  song  was  printed  in  the 
music  pages  of  a  French  periodical  Subsequently 
(1841-43)  it  appeared  together  with  'Attento* 
and  'Dors,  mon  enfant,'  in  the  'Beilagen*  to 
Lewald's  'Europa.'  April  i,  1841,  is  the  date 
of  a  touching  lettor  to  the  editor  of  *  Europa,'  to 
whom  Wagner  submits  the  three  song^  request- 
ing speedy  payment  of  the  'maximum*  fise  paid 
for  such  contributions,  since  prices  are  known 
to  vary  from  5  to  9  florins  (about  io*i8«.), 
*Ein  Sohelm,  wer  sidi  besser  giebt,  ab  er  ist: 
mich  hat  man  hier  so  zugerichtot  I ' 

On  Feb.  4,  1840,  the  score  of  a  superb  orchea- 
tral  piece,  published  15  years  later  as  'Eine 
Faust  Ouvertiire,'  was  finished.  This  is  the  first 
work  that  has  the  true  stamp  of  Wagner.  It 
was  conceived  after  a  rehearsal  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  at  the  Conservatoire  in  the 
winter  of  1839  (sat.  26),  and  is  in  some  sense 
a  piece  of  autobiography  written  in  music.  As 
originally  planned  it  was  to  form  the  first 
movement  of  a  Faust  Symphony.^ After  a  trial 
performance  at  Dresden,  July  a  3,  1844,  it  was 
laid  aside  till  1855,  when  a  revised  versicm 
was  published  beuing  a  motto  from  Goethe*8 

*  Faust'— 

Und  80  ist  mir  das  Daseln  eine  Last, 

Der  Tod  erwUnscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasstl 

It  is  a  masterpiece  of  construction  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  influence  of  Beethoven  is  apparent 
in  the  concise  power  of  the  themes,  and  ^e  plain 
direct  manner  in  which  they  are  set  forth,  yet 
the  work  is  Wagner's  own  from  beginning  to  end. 
Performances  in  Paris  were  not  so  good  as  he 
had  anticipated.  '  The  Academic  savours  of  m^ 
diocrity ;  the  miss  en  sc^ne  and  decorations  are 
better  than  the  singing. — At  theOp^raCk>mique 
the  representations  have  a  completeness  and  a 
physiognomy  of  their  own  such  as  we  know  nothing 
of  in  Germany,  but  the  music  written  for  that 
theatre  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  has  yet  been 
produced  in  these  days  of  decadence.  The  miser- 
able quadrille  rhythms  which  now  (184a)  rattle 
across  the  stage  have  banished  the  grace  of 
MAul,  Isouard,  Boieldieu,  and  young  Auber. 
For  a  musician  there  is  but  one  thing  worth  atten- 
tion— the  orchestral  concerto  at  the  Oonservatoire ; 
but  these  stend  alone,  and  nothing  springs  from 
them.'  His  remarks  about  Uie  stars  at  the  Op^ra 
— Dupres,  Dorus-Gras,  Rubini  'with  his  sem- 
piternal shake' — are  rarely  without  a  sting. — 
The  iadle  success  of  virtuosi  annoyed  him. — 
Lisst,  with  whom  he  was  to  be  so  doseiy  ood- 
nected  in  after  days,  and  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  a  virtuoso,  appeared  quite 
antipathetic.  Wagner  called  once  only  at  Liszt's 
lodgings,  and  left  them  in  a  stete  of  irritation. 

*  TsJce  Liszt  to  a  better  world  and  he  will  treat 
the  assembly  of- angels  to  a  Fantaisie  sur  le 
Diable.' — Paris  at  Uie  time  harboured  many 
Germans — artists,   savants,    literati— in   needy 
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cireumstanccs  for  the  most  part,  but  wann* 
hearted  and  impuUive.  In  such  circles  Wagner 
found  congenial  aasooiatee.  '  I  met  with  many 
proofr  of  true  friendship  in  Paris' — and  the  words 
may  be  taken  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  and 
his  'bildhubsche  kleine  Frau'^  did  not  actually 
starve  during  that  first  winter.  The  dog  was 
stolen  before  they  left  the  Bue  de  la  Tonnel* 
lerie. 

Haying  no  immediate  prospects^  he  set  to 
work  to  complete  the  music  to  *■  Bienzi,'  and  for 
its  ultimate  performance  cast  his  eye  on  Dres- 
den, where  his  name  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  little  weight*  On  Nov.  19  the  score 
was  completed,  and  on  Dec  4  he  dispatched  it 
to  Herr  y.  Liittichau,  the  Intendant.  In  the 
meantime,  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  he 
did  all  manner  of  odd  work  for  Schlesinger, 
reading  proofs,  arranging  rubbish  for  various 
instruments  —  the  comet4b-piston  among  the 
number — ^making  partiiiotu  ds  piano  of  operas, 
etc.  In  1841  he  began  to  write  for  the  *  Gazette 
Musicale.*  A  clever  novelette,  *Une  yisite  k 
Beethoven/  'fut  tr^s  remarqu^  par  Bwlioz,  qui 
en  parla  avec  ^loge  dans  le  JounuU  des  D^ats.* 
Such  things  improved  his  position  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  musicians,  and  preserved  his  self-respect. 
But  the  pay  was  small  and  partly  absorbed  by 
the*  expenses  of  translation ;  for  Wagner,  like 
roost  Germans,  knew  enough  French  for  every- 
day purposes,  but  oould  not  write  the  language 
effectively.  His  contributions  to  the  Gazette 
were — to  give  their  German  titles: — 'Der 
Virtues  und  der  Kiinstler,*  '  Der  Kunstler  und 
die  Oeffentlichkeit,*  'Bin  glttcklicher  Abend,' 
*Der  Freyschtttz/  'Eine  Filgerfahrt  zu  Bee- 
thoven,' 'Das  Ende  eines  deutschen  Musikers 
in  Paris.'  The  original  German  of  the  two  latter 
has  been  preserved  in  the  'Dresdener  Abend- 
zeitung'  of  Theodor  Hell  (Hofrath  Winkler)  for 
1841 ;  the  other  articles  have  been  translated 
back  into  German  by  Frau  CkMdma  Wagner. 
Further  articles  written  in  Paris  which  the  author 
thought  worth  reprinting  are : — Rossini's  'Stabat 
Mater,'  dated  Dec.  15,  1841,  and  signed  H. 
Valentino  (Schumann's  'Neue  Zeits(£rift  fur 
Musik '),  * LeFreyscbutz,'  'Bericht  nach Deutsch- 
land '  {Gea,  Schrift.  yoL  i.),'  '  Ueber  die  Ouver- 
tfire '  (ditto,  do.).  A  series  of  gossiping  articles 
in  Lewald's  'Europa,'  signed  V.  Freudenfeuer, 
and  styled  'Pariser  Amusements'  and  'Pariser 
Fatalitaten  fUr  Deutsche,'  also  the  correspondence 
written  for  the  Dresden  Abendzeitung — 'Nach- 
richten  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  KUnste  und  Wis- 
senschaften,'  have  been  cancelled — with  the  one 
exoeption  of  an  article  on  Hal^vy's  *  Beine  de 
Chypre,'  Dec  31,  1 841  (Ges.  Schrift.  vol.i.). 

On  Feb.  4,  1841,  Wagner's  overture  'Colum- 
bus' was  performed  at  the  annual  concert  to 
which  the  publisher  Schlesinger  used  to  invite 
the  subscribers  to  the  Gazette  musicale.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  performance  of  one 
ot  Wagner's  works  at  Paris  during  his  first  resi- 

>  Bo  dcterlbad  br  Frladrieh  Pecht.  the  pftlntar. 
9  Aeeordliig  to  KMlner.  this  wm  •  oontrlbutloD  to  th«  *  Augi- 
Imrfw  Abendnltntis'— 00  Wolnf«ik1i  ftattuirttj  U  ihoald  b*  Drm- 
Abendnitaof ,  UU. 


denee  there.  Score  and  parts  disappeared  at  that 
time,  and  have  not  yet  been  found. 

Wlien  Meyerbeer  returned  in  the  summer  of 
1840,  Wagner  was  in  great  distress.  Meyerbeer 
again  introduced  him  to  the  Director  of  theOp^ra, 
M  •  PiUet.  This  time  it  was  a  personal  introduc- 
tion, and  the  reception  accordingly  was  still  more 
polite  and  encouraging.  On  Meyerbeer's  ad- 
vice Wagner  submitted  detailed  sketches  fra*  the 
libretto  to  an  opera,  'Der  fliegende  Hollander,* 
with  the  proposal  that  a  French  text-book  should 
be  prepared  for  him  to  set  to  music  Wsgner 
had  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  story  with  Heine,  who  had  a  claim  to 
be  consulted,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Heine  who  had 
recently  related  it  4nd  had  suggested  a  new  and 
touching  denouement  which  Wagner  wished  to 
adopt.  In  Heine's  'Memoiren  des  Herm  von 
Schnabelewopski,'  the  imaginary  hero  witnesses 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  play  about  the  'Ahas- 
uerus  of  the  ocean '  at  some  tneatre  at  Amsterdam, 
and  reports  that  in  the  course  of  that  performance 
the  salvation  of  the  doomed  captain  was  brought 
about  by  the  devotion  of  a  woman  *  faithful  unto 
death.*  *  Matters  at  the  Op^ra  apparently  pro- 
gressed just  as  Wagner  desired.  His  sketches 
were  accepted,  and  the  names  of  various  arran' 
Sfeun  were  mentioned.  Meyerbeer  a^ain  left 
Paris,  and  soon  after  his  departure  M.  Pillet 
astonished  Wagner  by  telling  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  '  Le  Vaisseau-Fant6me,'  and 
was  therefore  anxious  to  dispose  of  it  in  favoor 
of  a  composer  to  whom  he  hsd  long  ago  promistHl 
a  good  libretto.  Wagner  refused  to  Usten  to  any 
such  proposition,  and  demanded  his  manuscript 
back.  But  this  again  did  not  suit  M.  PiUet* 
and  so  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance,  Wag- 
ner consoling  himself  with  the  hope  that  Meyer- 
beer would  ultimately  set  it  straight.  In  the 
spring  of  1841  Wagner,  pressed  by  creditors, 
sub-let  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  du  Helder,  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  suburbs,  at  Meudon.  Accidentally 
he  heard  that  the  plans  for  the  '  Holliinder '  had 
been  handed  to  M.  Paul  Foucher  for  versification^ 
and  that  if  he  did  not  choose  to  give  his  consent^to 
what  was  going  on,  he  might  be  left  in  the  cold 
altogether.  I^tests  proved  useless,  and  in  the 
end  M.  Pillet  paid  £20  by  way  of  compensation  1  * 

Wagner  lost  no  time  in  completing  his  own 
poem  and  setting  it  to  music.  In  seven  weeks  the 
score  of  the  entire  opera,  except  the  overture, 
was  finished.  But  £30,  even  at  Meudon,  cannot 
last  for  ever.  Before  Wagner  could  find  leisure 
to  write  the  overture  he  had  to  do  two  months 
more  of  journeyman  work  (Partitions  de  piano 
of  Hal^vy's '  Guitarrero,* '  La  Reine  de  Chypre,' 
etc.).  '  I  did  it  all  cheerfully  enough,  corre- 
sponded with  the  artists  at  Dresden,  and  looked 
forward  to  my  deliverance.   I  offered  the  book 

s  It  WM  hoirerer  not  •  Dutch  play  at  Amsterdam,  bat.  as  Dr.  Francis 
BuefllBr  has  shown.  &n  English  play  of  FlUball's  M  the  Adelphl  la 
London  which  Heine  witnessed  In  1887,  and  which  Aimished  him 
with  the  ontllnas  of  the  story.  StlU  the  tncenions  dtoouemeat  la 
Heine's  own. 

i  'Le  Vaksseaa-Fantome.'  libretto  bj  Foneher  and  Beroll,  on 
Wagner's  plan,  but  with  sundry  interpoUtlons  of  the  conren- 
tlonal  sort,  mnsio  bf  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dletseh  (chorusmaater 
And  snheeqoently  conductor  at  thA  Optf ra.  bom  UOS  at  DUon.  died 
UBS  at  ParUX  vaa  performed  Nor.  •.  letf. 
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of  tlie  Hollander  to  the  managers  at  M'unich 
and  Leipzig;  they  refused  it  as  unfit  for  Ger- 
many. I  had  fondly  hoped  it  would  touch 
chords  that  respond  quickest  with  Germans ! ' 
At  Berlin  a  word  from  Meyerbeer  sufficed  to 
get  it  'accepted/  but  without  prospect  of  imme- 
diate performance. 

After  the  composition  of  the  '  Holl&nder '  he 
cast  about  for  otaer  subjects.  During  a  course 
of  historical  reading  he  met  with  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Apulia  and  Sicfly  by  Manfred,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Friedrich  II.  The  picturesque 
semi-oriental  circumstances  of  the  story  attracted 
him,  and  he  sketched  a  libretto^  'Die  Sarazener/ 
in  which  a  prophetess,  Manfred's  half-sister  by 
an  Arabian  mother,  kindles  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Saracens  and  leads  to  victory  and  to  Man- 
fred's coronation.  Mme.  Devrient,  to  whom 
some  years  later  he  submitted  the  fully  deve- 
loped plan,  objected  to  the  denouement,  and  it 
was  dropped  altogether. 

By  a  lucky  chance,  the  popular  version  (Volks- 
buch)  of  the  story  of  TannhiSuser  now  came  into 
his  hands  and  took  possession  of  his  fancy.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  subject;  in  early  youth  he  had  read 
Tieck's  rhymed  *£rzahlung'  of  Tannhi&user,  and 
Hoffmanns  novel  'Der  Stngerkrieg*;  he  was 
also  aware  that  Weber  had  planned  an  opera 
on  the  legend  of  Tannhauser.  *  When  I  re-read 
Tieck*s  idtogether  modem  poem,  I  saw  clearly 
why  its  mystical  coquetry  and  frivolous  Catho- 
licism had  formerly  repelled  me.  The  Volks- 
buch  and  the  plain  Tannhauser-Lied  ^  present 
the  figure  of  Tannhauser  in  far  clearer  and 
simpler  outlines.'  He  was  especially  struck  by 
the  connection  of  Tannhiiuser  with  the  contest 
of  Minnesanger  at  Wartburg,  which  the  Volks- 
buch  establishes  in  a  loose  sort  of  way.  There* 
upon,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  story  of  the 
'Sangerkrieg'  to  its  source.  A  German  philo- 
logist of  his  acquaintance  happened  to  possess 
a  copy  of  the  mediaeval  German  poem.  It  in- 
terested him  greatly,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
pursue  the  subject  further. — One  of  the  MS. 
copies  of  the  'Wartburgkrieg*'  introduces  the 
poem  of  *  Loherangrin.' '  Wagner  was  thus  led  to 
the  stud V  of  Wolfram  von  Ewhenbach's  *  Pand- 
val'  and  'Titurel*;  'and  thus  an  entirely  new 
world  of  poetical  matter  suddenly  opened  before 
me.' — 

Dbbsdjcn  (1843-49,  8et.  29-36).  Before  the 
ensemble  rehearsals  for  *  Rienzi '  began  in  July, 
Wagner  made  an  excursion  to  the  Bohemian 
hills,  and  at  Teplitz  completed  the  sketches 
for  the  book  of  'Tannhauser.*  •Rienzi*  had 
found  friends  in  the  person  of  Herr  Fischer 
the  chorusmaster,  and  of  Josef  Tichatschek  the 
tenor,  who  felt  sure  that  his  'trumpet  tones' 
would  tell  in  the  title-r61e.  Mme.  Schroeder- 
Devrient,  in  spite  of  her  eontowrg  tant  wit  pea 

1  For  the  original  '  Tumhlnserliad '  Ma  inilud*ft '  AMo  hodi-  and 
Bloder-draticho  VoIIuaiedcr.'  Bk.  t.  p.  897. 

>  See  SImroek's  adUton  of  'Dm  Wartbargkrl«K '  OtKi  and  hli 
wilon  iiiio  OMdam  Gennan  of  Wolfram  von  Esohenbach's '  Pardval 
ttfld  Titurd '  (jctL  Lohorangrin.  Srd  edit.  1807). 
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mittemeh,*  would  make  the  most  of  Adriano. 
There  was  ample  opportunity  for  novel  scenic 
effects,  dumb  show,  and  the  display  of  choral 
masses.  The  chorus-master  and  the  stage>mana- 
ger  were  ready  to  make  special  efforts;  Reissiger, 
the  conductor,  was  well  disposed,  and  ha^  a 
good  orchestra ;  in  short,  the  night  of  Oct.  ao, 
1842,  proved  a  memorable  one.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  6,  and  came  to  an  end  just  before 
midnight,  amid  immense  applause.  '  We  ought 
all  to  have  gone  to  bed,'  relates  a  witness,  '  but 
we  did  nothing  of  the  kind.'  Early  next  morn- 
ing Wagner  appeared  in  the  band-room  to  make 
excisions.  In  the  afternoon  he  re-appeared  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  properly  indicated  in 
the  parts ;  the  copyist  excused  himself  on  the 
plea  that  the  singers  objected  1  *  Ich  lasse  mir 
nichts  streichen,  said  Tichatschek,  'es  war 
zu  himmlisch  1 '  During  the  next  ten  days  two 
repetitions  were  given  to  crowded  houses  at  in- 
creased prices.  When  Reissiger,  after  the  tiiird 
performance,  offered  Wagner  the  bftton,  the 
enthusiasm  redoubled.  Wagner  was  the  hero 
of  the  day.  By  and  by  Rienzi  came  to  occupy 
two  evenings :  acts  i  and  2 — and  3,  4,  5.  The 
attraction  at  Dresden  has  continued  more  or 
less  ever  since.  But  it  was  five  years  before  the 
work  was  performed  at  Berlin,  Oct.  a6,  1847; 
it  was  produced  at  Hambuig,  1844;  at  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1845;  at  Munich  and  Gassed,  1870;  at 
Vienna,  1871. 

Nov.  26,  1843,  ft  soiree'  was  given  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  by  Sophie  Schroeder,  the 
tragedian  (Mme.  Devrient's  mother),  at  which 
Tichatschek  sang  Rienzi's  prayer  and  Mme. 
Devrient  the  air  of  Adriano.  Wagner's  lite- 
rary friend  Laube  ('  Der  sich  gar  niobts  daraus 
machte  wie  etwas  klang ')  mistook  a  duet  from 
Marschner's  *Templer  und  Jfldin'  for  another 
extract  from  'Rienzi,'  and  reported  that  the  three 
pieces  '  were  rather  dry  and  poor  in  thought.' 
Laube  was  about  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
'Zeitung  ftir  die  elegante  Welt,'  and  asked 
Wagner  for  materials  towards  a  biographical 
article.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  'Autobio* 
gn^hische  Skizzs^'  repeatedly  quoted  above,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  Wagner's  collected  writ- 
ings. It  was  printed  veri^tim  in  the  5th  and 
6th  numbers  of  that  journal,  Feb.  i  and  8, 
1843,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait  *  after 
Kietz.' 

The  managers  of  the  Dresden  theatre  were 
now  eager  to  bring  out  *Der  fliegende  Holli&nder.' 
The  opera  was  hastily  prepaid,  and  Wagner 
conducted  the  first  performance  on  Jan.  2,  1843 
(Senta,  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient).  *I  had 
aimed  at  presenting  the  action  in  its  simplest 
traits,  and  at  avoiding  needless  details  and  eveiy* 
thing  that  might  flavour  of  intrigue;  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  were  to  tell  their  own  tale.* 
The  public  had  expected  a  second  'Rienzi,* 
and  were  disappointed.  It  was  by  no  means 
a  fitilure,  nor  was  it  a  succis  d^etiimei   some 

*  Borlloi.  IMmolraf.  Sr4. 

•  Menddnohn  (who  eoadueted  hit  OTtctan  to  *Bay  Blat*)  wroto 
about  It  to  his  mothor.  Mot.  SB. 
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w«re  deeply  touched,  others  limply  ast<m- 
iahed.  Schomann's  Zeitechrift  reported  that 
Mme.  Devrient's  Sent*  '  wm  the  moet  original 
representation  she  has  perhaps  ever  given/ 
Wagner's  own  words  tend  to  show  that  she  made 
too  much  of  her  part ;  the  rest,  especially  the 
representative  of  the  Hollander,  Mitterwurzer, 
too  little,  and  that  in  spite  of  applaose  and 
recalls  the  performance  was  unsatisfaotorv.  The 
work  was  repeated  in  due  course,  and  never 
quite  disappeared  from  the  r^pertoire.^  The  poem 
was  snbmitted  to  Spohr,  who  prononnoed  it 
'a  little  masterpiece,'  and  asked  for  the 
music,  which  he  conducted  at  Gassel  June  5, 
18^3.  Wagner  wrote  a  warm  letter  of  thanks, 
MM  a  pleasant  correspondence  ensued.  Alto- 
gether Spohr  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
eminent  mnsidan  of  an  earlier  generation  who 
ccnrdially  held  out  his  hand  to  yonng  Wagner. 
8pohr*s  'Selbstbiographie  *  (li.  372)  contains  ex- 
tncts  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Lfider,  written 
whilst  the  rehearsals  were  going  on:  'Der 
fliegende  HoUiinder  interests  me  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  opera  is  imaginative,  of  noble  inven- 
tion,  well  written  for  the  voices,  immensely  diffi' 
cult,  rather  overdone  as  regards  instrumentation, 
but  full  of  novel  effects;  at  the  theatre  it  is 
sore  to  prove  clear  and  intelligible. ...  I  have 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  among  composers 
fiw  the  stage  fro  tern  Wagner  is  the  most 
gifted.* 

The  'Hollander'  was  originally  meant  to  be 
performed  in  one  Act,  as  a  'dramatic  Ballade.' 
A  reference  to  the  ncore  will  show  that  the 
division  into  three  Acts  is  made  by  means  of 
cmde  cuts,  and  new  stiirts  ecjually  crude.  The 
first  reading  should  be  restored. 

Wtoi  'Eienzi'  was  produced,  the  death  of 
CapefflfeiBter  Morlacchi  (1841)  and  of  Musik- 
directdnEtastrelli  (1843)  had  left  two  vacancies 
at  Dresden.  The  names  of  Schindelmeisser, 
GlJIser,  and  Wagner  were  put  forward  as  candi- 
<Utea.  Wagner  appears  at  first  to  have  tried  for 
the  lesser  post  of  Musikdirector,  with  a  salarv  of 
I300  thalers  (£180).  But  Herr  von  Lilittichau 
the '  Intendant'  supported  him,  and  in  the  end  he 
was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister  with  a  salary 
of  1500  thalers  (£335).'  Jan.  10,  1843,  he  gave 
the  customary  *  trial  performance'  by  rehears- 
ing and  conducting  Weber's  'Euryanthe';  and, 
whilst  the  rival  candidate,  Schindelmeisser,  was 
busy  with  Spontini's  '  La  Yestale,'  he  repaired  to 
Berlin  to  press  forward  '  Rienzi '  and  the  '  Hol- 
liindar.'  But  it  appeared  that  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Opera  did  not  care  to  risk  a 
perfoimance  of  either  work  just  then,  their 
acceptance  of  Wagner's  libretti  having  been  a 
mere  act  of  politeness  towards  Meyerbeer. 
Before  the  end  of  January  Wagner*^  appoint- 
ment at  Dresden  was  ratified  by  the  anthorities. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  took  place  on  Feb. 
2 — ^the  day  after  Berlios's  arrival — and  it  was 


1  Ob  Vaj  A  IMS.  It  WM  given  &t  RIc*  I  in  1M4  •t'Bwtln. 

•  At  court  theMTM  In  Uerauuiy  the  title  Hor>OapeIIaMiM«r  umally 
Impllet  nn  i^ipolntment  fur  life,  with  %  ntizlnf  pentloD  In  propof^ 
tioo  to  MMiasj  Mid  duration  of  Mnico. 


the  first   of  Wagner's   official  acts   to  Msist 
Berlios  at  the  rehearsals  for  his  concerts.' 

Wagner  had  scruples  as  to  whether  he  woold 
prove  the  right  man  for  the  place.  With  every 
appearance  of  reason  his  wife  and  friends  nrged 
that  no  one  in  his  ciroumAtances  could  affofd  to 
slight  a  permanent  appointment  with  a  fixed 
salary.  No  doubt  he  would  have  been  the  right 
man  if  the  'Kdnigliche  sachsische  Hof-Opem* 
theater '  had  in  reality  been  what  it  professed  to 
be — an  institution  subndised  for  the  sake  of  art. 
But  the  words  'Operatic  Theatre,  Royal  and  sub- 
sidised' or  otherwise,  and  'Art  for  Art's  sake,' 
convey  widely  divergent  notions.  Winner  had 
experience  enough  to  know  as  much.  He  held  his 
peace,  however,  and  accepted — '  fruh  und  freudig 
ward  ich  kdniglicher  Kapellmeister.'  The  duties 
were  heavy :  performances  every  evening  all  the 
year  round — at  least  three  plays,  and  generally 
three,  sometimes  four  operas  per  week — besides  the 
music  at  the  Hofkirche  and  occasional  concerts  at 
Court.  The  Musik-director  led  at  the  plays,  and 
looked  after  the  church-music  on  week-days; 
the  two  Kapellmeisters  conducted  at  church  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  and  each  was  responsi- 
ble for  certain  operas.  During  his  seven  years' 
service  Wagner  rehearsed  and  conducted  Eury- 
anthe,  Freyachfitz,  Don  Juan,  Zauberfl()te,  Gle- 
menza  di  Tito,  Fidelio ;  Spontini's  La  Vestale, 
Spohr's  Jessonda,  Marschner's  Hans  Heiling 
and  Adolf  von  Nassau,  Winter's  TJnterbrochenes 
Opferfest,  Mendelssohn's  Sommemachtstranm 
and  Antigone,  Gluck's  Armida,  etc.  He  made  a 
special  arrangement  of  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  per- 
formed Feb.  33,  1847,  ^  which  he  revised  the 
text,  retouched  the  instrumentation,  condensed 
certain  bits,  added  sundry  connecting  links,  and 
changed  the  dose.  The  arrangement  has  been 
published, and  is  now  generally  accepted.  At  the 
*  Pensionsooncerte*  given  by  Uie  'Hofcapelle'  his 
reading  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Eroica,  G 
minor,  A  major,  and  F  major,  and  particularly  of 
the  Choral  Symphony,  attracted  much  attention, 
'  It  was  worth  while  to  make  the  journey  from 
Leipzig  merely  to  hear  the  recitative  of  the  cod- 
trabnsses,'  said  Niels  Grade,  oonceming  the  last. 

Wagner  bad  not  much  to  do  with  the  music 
at  the  Hofkirche,  but  he  detested  the  routine 
work  there.  The  Catholic  Court  chose  to  have 
none  but  Catholics  in  the  choir,  women's  voices 
were  excluded,  and  the  soprano  and  alto  parts 
were  taken  by  boys.  All  told,  the  choir  consisted 
of  34  or  36-— T4  men  and  10  or  13  boys.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  a  full  orchestra^ 
on  festive  occasions  as  many  as  50  performers, 
including  trumpets  and  trombuues  I  '  The 
echoes  and  reverberations  in  the  building  were 
deafening.  I  wanted  to  relieve  the  hard-worked 
members  of  the  orchestra,  add  female  voices^ 
and  introduce  true  Catholic  church-music  a 
eapella.  As  a  specimen  I  prepared  Palestrina's 
Stabat  Mater,  and  suggested  other  pieces,  but 
my  efforts  failed.'* 


*  Bse  BerlM^  ktlw  to  DYMIfM  Mb.  IB.  18tt  (< 
ftnd  Ifomolres),  Lettro  k  Bmst. 
«  In  oonTwmikm  with  ttao  writ*. 
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Tberewa8ftnoddreUoofbygo]i«dmth«r«.ainii«<oo,  I 
»  great  fat  mmrcmo,  I  used  to  delight  in  his  extreme 
conceit  and  silliness.  On  holidays  and  festirals  he  re> 
fused  to  sing  unless  some  aria  was  especially  set  apart 
for  him.  It  was  quite  wonderful  to  near  the  andent 
coloesus  trill  that  florid  stuff  of  Hasse's :  a  huge  pud- 
ding, with  a  voice  like  a  cracked  comet  k  piston.  But 
he  had  a  Tirtue  for  which  we  may  well  envy  him ;  he 
could  sing  as  much  in  one  hreath  as  any  normal  singer 
I  ever  met  with  in  twa' 

Wagner  became  leader  of  the  '  Liedertafel  *  (a 
choir  of  male  voioea  established  1839)  and  waa 
ohoaen  conductor  of  the  '  Mannergeaangfest ' 
which  took  place  in  July  1843,  and  for  which  he 
wrote  '  Da«  Liebesmahl  der  Apostel ' — eine  bi- 
blische  Scene.  This  work  requires  three  separate 
choirs  of  male  voices,  which  begin  d,  eaptUa  and 
are  ultimately  supported  by  the  full  orchestra. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Frau  Charlotte  Weinlig, '  der 
Wittwe  seines  unvergesslichen  Lehrers.' 

In  1844  the  remains  of  C.  M.  v.  Weber  were 
exhumed  and  brought  from  London  to  Dresden. 
Wagner  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment; and  the  musical  airangements  for  the 
solemn  reception  of  the  body  and  the  interment, 
Dec.  14,  were  carried  out  under  his  direction. 

Meantime  Tannhiiuser  was  completed  (April 
13,  1844;  first  revision,  Deo.  33;  further  revi- 
sion of  close.  Sept.  4,  1846).  He  bad  worked 
at  it  ardoously,  and  finished  it  with  the  greatest 
care  ;  so  mach  so  that  he  ventured  to  have 
the  full  score  lithographed  ftom  his  manu- 
script. In  July  1845  he  forwarded  a  copy  to 
Carl  Gaillard  at  Berlin  with  a  long  and  in- 
teresting ^letter: —  'Pianoforte  arrangement, 
etc.,  has  already  been  prepared,  so  that  on  the 
day  after  the  first  performance  I  shall  be  quite 
free.  I  mean  to  be  lasy  for  a  year  or  so,  to 
make  use  of  my  library  and  produce  nothins 
....  If  a  dramatic  work  is  to  be  significant  and 
original  it  must  result  from  a  step  in  advance  in 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  artist ;  but  such  % 
step  cannot  be  made  every  few  months  1 '  He 
denred  to  rest  and  read;  but  he  returned 
from  Teplitz  after  the  summer  holidays  with 
sketches  for  *Die  Meistersinger '  and  'Lohen- 
grin.' The  first  performance  of  '  Tannhauser ' 
took  place  at  Dresden  Oct.  1 9, 1 8^^.  It  was  not 
an  unqualified  success— even  the  executants  con- 
f essed  themselves  bewildered.  Tichatschek  sang 
the  part  of  Tannhauser,  Mme.  Devrient  that 
of  Venus,  Johanna  Wagner  (Richard  Wagner's 
niece)  that  of  Elisabeth,  Mitterwurzer  that  of 
Wolfram.  The  soeoe  in  the  Venusberg  fell  flat. 
'  7ou  are  a  man  of  genius,'  said  Mme.  Devri- 
ent, 'but  yon  write  such  eccentric  stuff,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  sing  it.'  The  second  act,  with 
the  march,  fared  best ;  the  third  act,  with  the 
*  pointless  and  empty  recitation  of  Tannhiiafler ' 
{i.  e.  the  story  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Borne  which 
now  holds  people  spellbound)  was  pronounced  a 
bore.  Critics  discovered  that  Wagner  had  no 
melody,  no  fonn;  'this  sort  of  music  acts  on 
the  nerves.'     'A  distressing,  harassing  subject' 
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1  laqalfisi  ss  Dntdan  drnw  that  this  Btffma,  Mom  Tteqvlalo. 
tiss  a  iDcmbcr  of  tbs '  KOolsl.  SIcIim.  miulcsl.  Kapdle '  tUl  April  30^ 
ma  I  alM)  Uist  Anffslo  CleesrallL  snother  mmdeo,  sct«d  M  Instraetor 
te  ths  dnliton.  nndw  Wafiter.  (This  li  do*  to  tb«  kladnoM  of  Hocr 
Mortti  rfintenaa.  oostM  of  the  Royal  Llhnry  of  Muile  M  Draidoii.) 
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— 'art  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  consoling' — 
'  why  should  not  Tannhau)«er  marry  Elizabeth  V 
The  Intendant  explained  to  Wagner  that  his 
predecessor,  *the  late  Kapellmeister'  Weber, 
had  managed  matters  better,  *  since  he  under- 
stood how  to  let  his  operas  end  satisfactorily  I ' 
The  public  was  fairly  puzzled.  *A  feeling  of 
complete  isolation  overcame  me,'  writes  Wagner. 
*  It  waa  not  my  vanity — I  had  knowingly  de- 
ceived myself,  and  now  I  felt  numbed.  I  saw  a 
single  possibility  before  me:  induce  the  pMie 
to  underttand  and  partieipcUe  in  my  aims  a$  an 
ariiti*  And  this  is  the  root  of  his  subsequent 
literazy  and  theoretical  efforts. 

Liszt  conducted  the  overture  to  Tannhafiser  at 
Weimar  Nov.  12, 1848,  and  produced  the  entire 
work  Feb.  16, 1849.  Other  leading  theatres  fbl- 
lowed  at  intervals — Wiesbaden  1853,  Munich 
1855,  Berlin  1856,  Vienna  ('Thalia  theater* 
and  *  Theater  in  der  Joselstadt'  1857),  'Hofopem- 
theater'  Nov.  19, 1859;  Paris  March  13,  t86i. 

Spobr  brought  out  'Tannhiiuser'  in  1853.* 
*The  opera,'  he  wrote,  'contains  much  that  a 
new  and  beautiful,  also  several  ugly  attacks  on 
one's  ears ...  *  A  good  deal  that  I  disliked  at 
first  I  have  got  accustomed  to  on  repeated 
hearing — only  the  absence  of  definite  rhythms 
(das  Rhythmuslose)  and  the  fluent  lack  of 
rounded  periods  (Mangel  an  abgerundeten  Perio- 
den)  continue  to  disturb  me,'  etc.  Mendeksohii 
witnessed  a  performance,  and  said  to  Wagner 
*that  a  canonical  answer  in  the  adagio  of  the 
second  finale  had  given  him  pleasure.'  Morits 
Hauptmann  (Weinlig^s  successor  at  the  Thomas* 
schule)  pronounced  the  Overture  'quite  atrocious 
(ganz  gii&sslich),  incredibly  awkward,  long  and 
tedious.'*  Schumann  (who  settled  in  Dresden 
in  the  autumn  of  1844)  wrote  to  Heinrkii  Dom, 
Jan.  7, 1846,  *I  wish  you  could  see  Tajm&user ; 
it  contains  deeper,  more  original,  anjpBtogether 
an  hundredfold  better  things  than  ms  previous 
operas — at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  that  is 
musically  trivial.  On  the  whole,  Wagner  may 
become  of  great  importance  and  significance  tp 
the  stage,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  possessed  of  the 
needful  courage.  Technical  matters,  instrumenta- 
tion, I  find  iJtogether  remarkable,  beyond  com- 
parison better  than  formerly.  Already  he  has 
finished  a  new  text-book,  Lohengrin.'* 

About  1845-46  pecuniary  troubles  again  began 
to  press  upon  Wagner.  The  success  of  '  Rienzi ' 
had  naturally  led  him  to  hope  that  his  operas 
would  soon  find  their  way  to  the  leading  theatres. 
To  facilitate  this  he  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  firm  of  muBio-publishers  (0.  F. 
Meser,  Dresden)  to  print  the  pianoforte  scores  of 
Rienziand  theHolUinder.  The  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment and  the  full  score  of  Tannhikuer  were  now 

•  Bdbttbloffnphle.  It.  801. 

4  Letter  to  Haaptnuuin,  IhUL 

•  Uttor  to  Spohr.  April  SI.  IMA. 

•  It  to  euriotti  to  oompsra  with  tbeie  Jait  sad  fSDsroiiB  words  t)M 
following  eitricti  from  a  latter  of  SehumanD's  written  eome  Tests 
ktar  (UU)  sad  quoted  bgr  Herr  Ksstiier  (Btehard  Wacner  Katslet). 
'Wagner  U.  If  I  am  to  put  It  eonelieljr,  not  a  good  moiician  (kela 
gvter  M  urikar) ;  he  to  wanting  In  the  proper  Nme  for  form  and  for 
beaoty  of  sound. . . .  Apart  ftom  the  pertormsnee  the  mule  to  poor 
(gering)  quite  amateurish,  empty,  sad  repeUlng  (gehaltlos  and 
wldarwictlK).  elo. 
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added  to  these.  The  oonditionB  of  the  contract 
have  not  been  made  public;  the  reRults,  however, 
proved  dieaatrouB.  lasaed  at  high  prices,  and  by 
publiflhen  whose  bunneai  reh^tions  were  not  very 
extensive,  the  editions  did  not  sell  well*  and 
Wagner  became  liable  for  a  considerable  sum.  His 
professional  duties,  too,  began  to  grow  irksome. 
He  had  gradually  drifted  into  the  position  of 
an  agitator  and  a  party  leader.  The  more 
gifted  among  bis  musical  colleagues  admired  and 
liked  him,  l>ut  to  the  majority  his  excitable 
temperament  was  antipathetic;  and  his  rest- 
less activity  was  found  inconvenient.  No  one 
disputed  his  personal  ascendancy,  yet  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  ill- will. 
The  press  did  its  best  to  confuse  matters,  and  to 
spreMi  damaging  gossip.  The  accredited  critic  at 
Dresden,  Reissiger's  friend  J.  Schladebach,  was 
the  champion  of  existing  usages,  which  he  chose  to 
call  classical  traditions.  A  person  of  some  educa- 
tion and  an  experienced  writer,  Schladebach  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  treated  Wagner  unfairly, 
as  journalism  goes.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
be  rather  patronising;  in  course  of  time  he  took 
care  to  minimise  whatever  might  tell  in  Wagner*s 
fibvoor  and  to  accentuate  everything  tliat  looked 
like  a  departure  from  the  beaten  tracks.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  the  prindpal  Dresden  corre- 
spondent of  the  musical  and  literary  journals  of 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  etc.  Thus  the  effect  of  his 
reports  was  more  detrimental  to  Wagner's  pros- 
pcNots  than  perhaps  he  intended  it  to  he.  Mana- 
gers of  theatres  and  Grerman  musicians  generally 
took  their  cue  from  the  journals,  and  in  the  end 
Wagner  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  eccentric  and 
unruly  personage  difficult  to  deaJ  with.  The 
libretti  and  scores  he  submitted  were  hardly 
glanced  at ;  in  sundry  cases  indeed  the  parcels 
were  returned  unopened  I 

Except  the  performance  of  Gluck's  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,^  arranged  by  Wagner,  and  of  Bee- 
thoven's Choral  Symphony,  which  was  repeated 
at  the  Pensionaconcert,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  musical  doings  of  1847. — 
Wagner  led  a  more  retired  life  than  hereto- 
fore, and  worked  steadily  at  Lohengrin.  On 
the  aSth  August  the  introduction  was  written, 
and  the  instrumentation  of  the  entire  work  com- 
peted during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  He 
knew  that  he  had  made  a  considerable  step  in 
advance  since  Tannh&user,  but  he  was  also  con- 
scious of  having  moved  still  further  away  from 
the  standards  of  contemporary  taste.  It  is  enough 
to  state  that  whilst  he  was  writing  Lohengrin, 
the  repertoire  at  Dresden  oonsist^  in  a  large 
measure  of  Donizetti.  A  letter  written  early  in 
1847  exhibits  an  almost  apologetic  tone :  *  I  am 
inclined  rather  to  doubt  my  powers  than  to 
overrate  them,  and  I  must  look  upon  my  present 
undertakings  as  experiments  towards  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  opera  is  postiblej 
The  management  at  Dresden  did  not  care  for 
such  experiments,  and  indefinitely  put  off  the 

I  Wat  d«uni  Mmoemliiff  Wacnar'i  raidlDcof  die  oirertara.  and  fcr 
a  d«eripclon  of  hit  '  VTMgMiMiit '  of  the  wtk*  open,  ne  Qm. 
SeliflA.T.ia.uidttlMeDapiHp.tt(. 


production  of  Lohengrin ;  so  that  the  finale  f  o 
the  first  act,  which  was  performed  on  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  Kapelle,  Sept.  32,  1848,  was 
aU  he  heai^  of  the  work. 

At  Berlin  Taimhauser  had  been  refused  as 
'  too  epic,*  whatever  that  may  mean.  After  six 
years*  delay  preparations  were  begun  there  for 
Bienzi,  and  the  King  of  Prussia's  birthday,  Oct. 
5,  1847,  was  fixed  for  the  first  perfurmance. 
When  Wagner  arrived  to  superintend  rehearsals 
he  was  received  in  a  singularly  lukewarm  man- 
ner; personal  attacks  and  injurious  insinua- 
tions appeared  in  the  local  journals,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Rienzi  was  foredoomed. 
The  management  discovered  that  political  catch- 
words, '  liberty,'  '  fraternity/  and  the  like,  could 
be  culled  from  the  libretto ;  another  opera  was 
chosen  for  the  royal  f6te,  and  Rienzi  postponed 
till  October  26,  when  the  court  did  not  attend, 
and  'General-Musikdirector  Meyerbeer  thought 
fit  to  leave  town.'  A  large  miscellaneous  au> 
dience  applauded  Tigorousiy,  but  the  success 
proved  ephemeral  and  Wagner's  hopes  of  better- 
ing his  pecuniary  position  were  disappointed. 

In  1848  the  universal  distress  and  political 
discontent  told  upon  musical  matters  at  Dresden 
as  it  did  elsewhere.  The  repertoire  showed 
signs  of  rapid  deterioration.  Flotow's  'Martha' 
attracted  the  public.  With  the  exception  of 
three  subscription  concerts  given  by  the  orches- 
tra, at  the  first  of  which,  in  January,  Wagner 
conducted  Bach's  8-part  motet  'Singet  dem 
Herm  ein  neues  Lied,'  nothing  of  interest  was 
perfonued.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
instrumentation  of  Lohengrin  was  finished,  his 
restless  mind  had  already  begun  to  brood  upon 
new  subjects.  Sketches  for  *  Jemis  von  Nazareth  * 
— «  tentative  effort  in  the  direction  of  Parsifal 
— ^were  laid  aside,  as  he  failed  to  find  a  satis- 
factory mode  of  treating  the  subject.  For  the 
last  time  the  conflicting  claims  of  History  and 
of  Legend  presented  themsdves — Friedridi  der 
Rothbart  on  the  one  side,  and  Siegfiried  on  the 
other.  The  former  subject  would  have  beenr 
particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when  the  name 
of  the  great  emperor  was  in  everybody's  mouth; 
but  Wagner^s  historical  studies  regarding  Bar- 
barossa  had  no  other  result  than  a  curious  essay 
treating  of  that  vague  borderland  which  separates 
historioJ  fact  firom  mythical  tradition,  entitled 
Die  Wibdungen^  Weltgeeohiehte  aua  der  Sage,  It 
was  written  in  1848,  and  printed  in  1850.*  To 
students  for  whom  the  growth  of  a  great  man's 
mind  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  ultimate 
result,  this  essay  presents  many  points  of  in- 
terest; to  others  it  caimot  be  attractive,  except 
as  evidence  of  Wagner's  peculiar  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  his  delight  in  hard  work. 

He  decided  to  dramatise  the  myths  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and  made  his  first  grip  at  the  sub- 
ject in  a  prose  version  (1848)  *  I^  Nibelungen- 
Mythns  als  Entwurf  zu  einem  Drama.''  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  'Siegfried's  Tod,** 
in  three  acts  and  a  prologue  (autumn,  1848), 
written  in  alliterative  verse,  and  subsequently 
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incorporated  with  many  additions  and  emenda- 
tions  in  'GotterdiUnmerang.*  Sundry  germs  of 
the  music,  too,  were  conceived  at  this  early 
period. 

Wagner  entertained  hopes  that  the  general 
desire  for  political  reform  might  lead  to  a  better 
state  of  thmgs  in  musical  and  theatrical  matters. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  out  an  elaborate  plan  for 
the  organisation  of  a  *  national  theatre.'  His 
objects  were: — thorough  reform  of  the  theatre 
at  Dresden ;  amalgamation  of  the  existing  art 
institutions  of  Saxony,  with  head-quarters  at 
Dresden;  increase  of  efficiency  and  roduotion  of 
expenditure.  Supported  throughout  by  detailed 
statements  of  facts  and  figures,  his  proposals 
appear  eminently  practical,  and  might  have 
been  carried  out  entire  or  in  part  with  obvious 
advantage.  The  new  liberal  Minister  of  the 
Interior^  Herr  OberlSnder,  sympathised  with 
Wagner,  but  had  little  hope  of  surmounting 
the  initiatory  difficulty,  viz.  to  detach  the 
finances  of  the  theatre  from  those  of  the  court, 
and  get  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  in 
place  of  the  subsidies  from  the  king's  privy 
purse.  Derisory  pencil  notes  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscript  showed  that  it  had  been  read 
by  certain  people  at  court,  but  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  Ministry ;  and  the  political  catas- 
trophe of  May  1849  ere  long  put  an  end  to  all 
projects  of  reform,  social  or  artistic.^ 

Wagner  was  less  concerned  with  politics  proper 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  speech — one 
of  two^which  he  delivered  in  the  *  Vaterlands- 
verein,*  a  political  dub,  June  14,  1848,  and 
which  was  then  reported  in  full  in  the  'Dresden 
Anzeiger,'  has  been  unearthed  and  reprinted  by 
Herr  Tappert  (R.  W.  p.  33-42).  Its  tone  is 
moderate  enough ;  and  it  had  no  further  con- 
sequences than  a  reprimand  from  the  police 
authorities,  who  thought  it  undesirable  that  a 
'koniglicher  Kapellmeister'  should  speak  in 
Biach  a  place.  In  May  1849,  when  the  court  of 
Saxony  fled,  and  Prussian  troops  were  despatched 
to  coerce  the  rioters  at  Dresden,  Wagner  was 
much  excited ;  but  the  tale  of  his  having  carried 
a  red  flag,  and  fought  on  the  barricades,  is  not 
corroborated  by  the '  acts  of  accusation '  preserved 
in  the  Saxon  police  records.  Alarming  rumours, 
however,  reached  him  that  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  was  being  prepared,  and  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  await  the  turn 
of  events.  He  went  quietly  to  Weimar,  where 
Liszt  was  busy  with  Tannhauser.  On  the  19th 
May,  in  course  of  a  rehearsal,  news  came  from 
Dresden  that  orders  for  Wagner's  arrest  as  a 
'  politically  -  dangerous  individual '  had  been 
issued.  There  was  no  time  to  lose ;  Idszt  pro- 
cured a  passport,  and  escorted  Wagner  as  far  as 
Eisenach  on  the  way  to  Paris. 

ExiLi  (i  849-6 1 ,  et.  36-48).  '  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  my  delight,  after  I  had  got  over  the 
immediate  painful  impressions,  when  I  felt  free 
at  last— &«e  from  the  world  of  torturing  and 
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ever-tmsatisfied  wishes,  free  from  the  ai^noying 
surroundings  that  had  called  forth  such  wishes.' 

The  hopes  which  liszt  indulged,  that  Wagner 
might  now  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Paris, 
proved  futile.  Wagner's  desire  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  IVench  periodioJ  'on  the  pro- 
spects of  art  under  the  revolution '  met  with  no 
response.  Paris,  said  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
des  IMbats,  would  laugh  at  any  attempt  to 
discuss  the  notions  of  a  German  musician  about 
the  relation  of  art  to  politics. — Music  altogether 
was  at  a  low  ebb  in  France,  and  no  one  cared 
to  risk  the  production  of  a  tragic  opera. 

In  June,  1849,  Wagner  went  to  Zurich, 
where  several  of  his  Dresden  friends  had  found 
refuge,  and  where  his  wife  joined  him.  In  Oct. 
1849,  ^  became  a  citizen  of  Zurich.  The  first 
yesrs  of  his  residence  there  are  marked  by  a  long 
spell  of  literary  work :  'Die  Kunst.und  die  Re- 
volution,* 1849  ;  *Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft,* 
*Kunst  und  ^ima,'  'Das  Jndenthum  in  der 
Musik,'  1850 ;  'Ueber  die  Goethe  Stifbung,*  'Bin 
Theatcor  in  Zurich,'  '  Erinnerungen  an  Spontini,' 
1851 ;  *  Ueber  die  Auffuhrung  des  Tannhiiuser,' 
'Bemerkungen  zur  Aufitihrung  der  Oper  Der 
fliegende  Hollander,'  *  Oper  und  Drama,'  185a. 
'My  mental  state,'  writes  Wagner,  looking  back 
upon  these  books  and  essays;,  'resembled  u 
struggle.'  I  tried  to  express,  theoretically,  that 
which  under  the  incongruity  of  my  artistic  aims 
as  contrasted  wiih  the  tendencies  of  pubUo  art, 
especially  of  the  opera,  I  could  not  properly 
put  forward  by  means  of  direct  artistic  pro- 
duction.'— ^An  account  of  the  main  contents  of 
these  writings  belongs  to  Part  II  of  this  article, 
and  it  will  suffice  here  to  touch  upon  a  few  minor 
points  which  are  of  biographical  interest. 

Too  many  side  issues  have  been  raised  with 
regard  to  '  Das  Judenthum  in  der  Musik,*  an 
article  which  first  appeared  in  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  under  the  pseudonym  K.  Freigedank. 
It  is  a  £ur  less  intemperate  and  injudicious  pro- 
duction than  might  be  supposed  from  the  weeU 
de  tcandale  it  met  with  when  Wngner  signed 
and  republished  it  with  additions  nineteen  years 
later.  In  spite  of  his  belief  to  the  contrary,  it 
did  not  at  first  attract  much  attention;  the 
Zeitschrift,  then  edited  by  Franz  Brendel,  had 
only  a  few  hundred  subscribers,  and  no  other 
Grerman  journal,  as  fiur  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
reproduced  it.  The  only  immediate  effect  was 
a  vindictive  feeling  in  musical  ciroles  against 
Brendel.  Eleven  masters  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoriuniy  where  Brendel  was  engaged  as 
lecturer  on  the  History  of  Music,  signed  a 
letter  '  requesting  him  either  to  give  up  his  post 
or  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  writer.  Brendel 
refused  to  accept  either  alternative.  Wagner's 
authorship,  however,  was  suspected,  and  the 
attitude  of  many  professional  journalists  towards 
him  grew  bitterly  hostile.  When  he  issued  the 
augmented  edition  in  1869  dozens  of  articles  and 
pamphlets  appeared  in  reply ;  yet  none  of  these 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic   questions 
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he  h«d  nuged.  The  actual  contents  of  the 
jiitiole  were  ignored ;  but  Wagner  was  peniat- 
•ntly  reproached  with  baling  attempted  a  dis- 
graceful defamation  of  rival  composen  *  becauae 
of  their  Hebrew  origin*!  It  remains  significant 
that  amoDgst  his  staunchest  and  most  intelli- 
gent friends  there  were  then,  and  there  are  still, 
many  of  Jewish  descent,  who  may  have  wished 
he  had  let  the  subject  alone,  but  who  nevertheless 
see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  him  in  the  main. 
The  noise  in  the  newspapers  had  an  odd  result : 
other  writings  of  his,  hitherto  a  drug  on  the 
market^  suddenly  began  to  sell,  and  have  oon- 
tinued  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  fieroe  attack  upon  Meyer- 
beer in  'Oper  und  Drama,'  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  Wagner's  strictures  concern 
Meyerbeer  the  musician,  not  Meyerbeer  the  man. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of 
1847  comprise  everything  Wagner  thought  fit  to 
state  pubUdy  later  on. 

I  am  on  a  pleamnt  footing  with  Meyorbeer.  and  have 
ereiy  reason  to  value  him  m  a  kind  and  amiable  man. 
Bat  If  I  attempt  to  express  all  that  is  repellent  in  the 
incoherency  and  empty  striviiiff  after  ontwaxd  eflFect  in 
the  operatic  mosio  or  the  day,  1  arrive  at  the  conoeption 
*  Meyeiteer.' 

Wboever  mistakes  his  way  in  the  direction  of  triviality 
has  to  do  penance  towards  nis  better  self,  bat  whoever 
oonsoioasly  seeks  triviality  is  lost. 

Did  Wagner  really  act  as  an  ungiatefbl  and 
ill-conditioned  person  towards  Meyerbeer  ?  The 
two  men  never  were  friends  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  time  they  actually  spent 
together  can  hardly  amount  to  a  hundred 
hours.  1839-42  at  Boulogne  and  Paris,  Meyer- 
beer the  senior  by  22  years,  was  the  patron, 
and  Wagner  the  client;  and  for  the  next  de- 
cade this  state  of  things  apparently  continued. 
Meyerbeer  had  spoken  well  of  Wagner,  and  in 
return  it  was  expected  that  Wagner  should  make 
himself  useful  as  a  partisan.  But  this  Wagner 
would  not  and  could  not  do ;  the  broadest  hints 
produced  no  effect  upon  him. — When  Wagner 
sought  Meyerbeer's  acquaintance  the  latter  was 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  literary  adherents; 
willing  champions  in  the  press,  with  whom  his 
agent  and  his  publisher  could  manoeuvre  as 
they  pleased.  But  the  support  of  real  musicians 
was  wanting.  Masters  like  Spohr  and  Marsch- 
ner,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  pronounced 
Meyerbeer's  music  an  ingeniouriy  contrived 
sham,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
they  attributed  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of 
'  Robert,'  etc.  to  Meyerbeer's  business  talents  and 
to  the  exertions  of  his  literary  *  bureau.'  ^  Thus 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  promising  young 
musician  was  a  matter  of  some  moment,  and 
Wagner  was  regarded  as  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  enlist.  What  did  Meyerbeer  do  by  way 
of  patronage?  He  wrote  a  letter  introducing 
Wagner  to  M.  Fillet,  fully  aware  that  there 
was  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  an  unknown 
(German  at  the  '  Op^ra.'  To  foist  Wagner,  with 
his  *  Liebesverbot,'  upon  Antenor  Joly  and  the 
Thtttre  de  la  Renaissance,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Parisians,  little  better  than  a  practical  joke;  twice 

I  Conotrulug  ib«  -  bureau'  Me  H.  Lsube'*  ' Krlnneninfon.' 


or  thrice  in  the  year  that  rotten  concern  had  fiuled 
and  risen  again :  *  mon  the&tre  est  mort,  vive 
men  th^tre,'  was  M.  Joly's  motto.  Meyerbeer 
introduced  Wagner  to  his  publisher  Schlesinger. 
And  this  is  all  that  came  to  pass  at  Paris — 
unless  the  fact  be  taken  into  account  that 
Scribe  imitated  an  important  scene  from  Rienzi 
in  Le  Proph^te'  without  acknowledgment.  At 
Dresden  a  letter  frt>m  Meyerbeer  to  Herr  v. 
Li&tticbau,  dated  March  18,  1841,'  turned  the 
scales  in  fkvour  of  Bienzi,  and  both  Riensi  and 
the  Hollander  were  accepted  (but  not  performed) 
on  his  recommendation  at  Berlin.  After  the 
surprising  success  of  Rienzi,  open  hostility  was 
shown  by  certain  sections  of  the  press.  As  time 
went  on,  Wagner  traced  some  queer  attacks  to 
their  source,  and  came  upon  members  of  Meyer- 
beer's *  bureau '  I  No  one  who  is  aware  of  the 
large  and  complicated  interests  at  stake  with 
re^urd  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  grand  opera, 
wSl  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  press  scandals, 
and  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  at  present 
whether  or  not  Meyerbeer  was  personally  con- 
cerned. Wagner  certainly  thought  he  was,  but 
chose  to  remain  silent.  It  was  not  until  1850-52 
that  Meyerbeer's  people  came  to  know  in  their 
turn  whom  they  were  dealing  with.  By  this  time 
when  Le  Proph^  was  pitted  in  Grermany  against 
Lohengrin,  the  words  'friendship'  or  'personal 
obligation'  cannot  have  conveyed  the  usual  mean- 
ing to  Wagner's  mind;  yet  there  is  little  that 
savours  of  revenge  or  recrimination  in  'Oper  und 
Drama'  and  *  Das  Judenthum.'  Serious  questions 
of  art  are  treated,  and  Meyerbeer's  works  are 
quoted  as  glaring  examples  of  operatic  good  and 
evil. 

Besides  the  vast  mass  of  theoretical  and  critical 
writing,  Wagner  got  through  much  other  work 
during  the  first  two  years  at  Zurich.  He 
completed  the  prose  version  of  a  drama  in 
three  acts  'Wieland  der  Schmiedt'  (meant  to  be 
carried  out  in  French  verse  with  a  view  to  per- 
formance in  Paris),  conducted  orohestral  concerts, 
superintended  the  performances  at  the  Stadi- 
theater  (where  his  young  disciples,  Carl  Ritter 
and  H.  von  Billow  acted  as  conductors),*  lec- 
tured on  the  musical  drama  (reading  the  poem 
of  Siegfried's  Tod  by  way  of  illustration),  and 
kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  German 
friends. 

The  first  performance  of  Lohengrin  took  place 
under  Liszt  at  Weimar,  Aug.  28,  185a  The 
date  chosen  was  that  of  Goethe's  birth  and  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  to  Herder ;  Lisst 
had  invited  musical  and  literary  friends  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  work,  performed  (for 
once)  without  cuts,  made  a  powerful  impression. 
From  that  memorable  night  dates  the  success 
of  the  Wagner  movement  in  Germany.*  The 
reception  of  Lohengrin  by  the  musical  profenion, 
the  press,  and  the  general  public,  resembled  that 
of  Tannhiiuser  described  above.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  give  details  here.    The  following  words 

*  See  Oper  and  Drama.  I,  In  Gee.  SehrlAen,  01.  STS^eia 
s  Printed  la  Tai>p«rt.  p.  to. 
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of  Wagner*8  are  strictly  applicabl«^  not  only  to 
Lohengrin,  but  to  the  first  perforniAnces  of  every 
subsequent  work  of  his :  '  Musicians  had  do  ob> 
jection  to  my  dabbling  in  poetry,  poets  admitted 
my  musical  attainments ;  I  have  frequently  been 
able  to  rouse  the  public ;  professional  critics  have 
always  disparaged  me/  Lohengrin  was  given,  at 
Wiesbaden,  1853 ;  at  Leipzig,  Sohwerin,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt^  Breslau,  Stettin,  1854;  at  Co- 
loffne,  Hamburg,  Riga,  Prague,  1855 ;  Munich, 
Vienna,  1858;  Berlin,  Dresden,  1859.  The  full 
•core,  and  the  Glavierauszug  (by  Th.  Uhlig) 
were  sold  for  a  few  hundred  balers  to  Breitkopf 
&  fiartel,  and  published  in  185a. 

Wagner  fitly  dosed  the  literary  work  of  this 
period  with  the  publication  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift '  Ueber  musicalische 
Kritik,*  and  of  *Eine  Mittheilung  an  meinH 
Freunde '  (1853).  Written  simultaneously  with 
'  Oper  und  Drama,'  the  latter  production  forms 
the  pre&oe  to  three  operatic  poems  ('Hollander,* 
* Tannhauser,*  and  'Lohengrin');  it  is  a  £uci- 
nating  piece  of  psychological  autobiography,  in- 
diflpenaable  for  a  right  knowledge  of  his  character. 

His  magnum  opus,  *  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen ' 

now  oocupied  him  entirely. 

Whan  I  tried  todnunatiie  the  moet  important  moment 
of  the  mjthos  of  the  Nibelungen  in  Siegfried's  Tod,  I 
found  it  neoeasanr  to  indicate  a  raet  number  of  ante- 
cedent facts  10  as  to  put  the  main  incidents  in  the  proper 
light.  But  I  oould  only  narraU  these  suborainate 
matters— whereas  I  felt  it  imperative  that  thev  should 
be  embodied  in  the  action.  Thus  I  came  to  write 
Siegfried.  But  here  again  the  same  difficulty  troubled 
me.  Finally  I  wrote  Die  Walklire  and  Das  Bheingold. 
and' thus  contrived  to  incorporate  all  that  was  neMful 
to  make  the  action  tell  its  own  tale.  ^ 

The  poem  was  privately  printed  early  in  1853. 
'During  a  sleepless  night  at  an  inn  at  Spezzia 
the  music  to '  Das  Rheingold  *  occurred  to  me ; 
straightway  I  turned  homeward  and  set  to 
work.*'  He  advanced  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
In  May  1854  ^^  b^^'®  of  *  Das  Rheingold'  was 
finished.  In  June  he  began  *  Die  WalkQre,'  and 
completed  the  composition  all  but  the  instru- 
mentation during  the  winter  1854-55.  The  full 
score  was  fiuished  in  1856.  The  fint  sketches  of 
the  music  to  *  Siegfried  *  belong  to  the  autumn 
of  1854.  In  the  spring  of  1857  the  full  score  of 
Act  I  of  Siegfried,  and  of  the  larger  part  of  Act  II, 
was  finished. 

Up  to  this  point  there  has  been  but  few  inter- 
ruptions to  the  work,  viz.  rehearsals  and  |>er- 
formances  of  Tannhiiuser  at  Zurich,  Feb.  1855  '* 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  May  1856  ;  a  prolonged 
visit  from  Liszt*  (at  St.  Gallon,  Nov.  3,  1856, 
Wagner  conducted  the  Eroica,  and  Liszt  his 
Po^mes  symphoniques,  Orph^,  and  Les  Pre- 
ludes) ;  and  the  eight  concerts  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  London,  March  to  June  1855. 

In  Jan.  1855,  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  arrived  at 

I  TIm  miM  thing  Is  taM  mora  «xpU«ltly  la  'BIm  lOttlienimg  sa 
nwlo*  Freonde.' 

*  Lett«r  to  Anico  Botto.  Nor.  7, 1871. 

•  In  a  privata  l«tter  to  Dr.  Ofll«  of  Jena  referring  to  ft  ratneqiient 
Tislt  .(IfUoeme^  1H7}  Llut  writes :  '  I  am  with  Wagner  all  day  1on»- 
hls  Nibalangen  mnsle  to  a  glorious  new  world  which  I  hare  long 
wished  to  know.  Some  day  the  cooleat  persons  wlU  grow  enthu- 
slssllo  about  It.*  And  igaln  (1876.  letter  to  Herr  Gobbi  of  Festh), 
*  The  Blag  of  the  Njbelnngen  rises  aboTo  and  dominates  oar  entire 
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Zurich  to  invite  Wagner  to  conduct  the  coming 
seasons'  concerts,  llie  society,  it  appeared,  was 
at  its  wits'  end  for  a  conductor  of  reputation — 
Spohr  could  not  come,  Berlioz  was  re-engaged 
by  the  New  Philharmonic,  and  it  had  occnured. 
to  the  directors  that  Wagner  might  possibly  be 
the  man  they  were  in  want  of.  Mr.  Davison,  of 
the  *  Times'  and  the  'Musical  World,'  and  Mr. 
Chorley,  of  the  *  Athensum,'  thought  otherwise. 
Wagner  arrived  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
February.  The  dates  of  the  concerts  he  con-' 
ducted  are: — March  ii  and  a6,  April  16  and 
30,  May  14  and  28,  June  11  and  35,  1855. 

A  magnifloakt  orchestra  as  fiff  as  the  nrinolpal  mem- 
bers ga  Superb  tone— the  leaders  had  the  finest  instru^ 
mente  I  ever  heard— a  strong  esprit  de  corpt— but  no 
distinot  style.  The  fact  is  the  Philhannomo  people^ 
orchestra  and  aadienoe— consamed  more  muiio  than  tiiey 
could  possibly  dlgeet.  As  a  rule  an  hoar's  musio  takes 
several  hours'  rehearsal— how  can  sav  conductor  with  a 
few  morning  hoars  at  his  disposal  be  supposed  to  do 
instice  to  monster  profframmes  such  as  the  Directors  put 
before  me?  two  symphonies,  two  overtures,  a  concerto, 
and  two  or  three  vocal  pieces  at  each  concert  I  The  Direc- 
tors continuously  relSBrred  me  to  what  they  chose  to  call 
the  Mendelssohn  traditions.  But  I  suspect  Mendelssohn 
had  simplv  acquiesced  in  the  traditional  ways  oi  the 
society.  One  morning  when  we  hegan  to  rehearse  the 
Leonora  overture  I  was  surprised;  everything  appeared 
dull,  slovenly,  inaccurate,  as  thon^^tae  players  were 
weaiv  and  had  not  slept  for  a  week.  wTas  this  to  be  toler- 
ated from  the  famous  Philharmonic  Orchestra?  I  stopped 
and  addressed  them  in  French,  saying  I  knew  what 
they  oould  do  and  I  expected  them  to  do  it.  Some 
understood  and  translated— they  were  taken  aback,  but 
they  knew  I  was  right  and  took  it  goodhumouredly. 
We  began  again  and  the  rehearsal  pMsed  off  weUL  I 
have  evexy  reason  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
artists  really  got  to  like  me  before  I  left  London. 

Among  the  pieces  he  conducted  were  Beetho- 
ven's 3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Sym- 
phonies; Overture  Leonora,  no.  3,  the  and  PF. 
Concerto  in  Bb  and  the  Violin  Concerto;  Mozart'w 
Symphonies  in  £b  and  C,  and  Overture  Zauber- 
flote;  Weber's  Overtures  Oberon,  Freyschtltz,  Eu- 
ryanthe,  Buler  of  the  Spirits,  and  Preciosa ;  Men- 
delssohn's 'Italian'  and  'Scotch'  Symphonies, 
the  Overtures  '  Isles  of  Fingal,'  and  *  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  and  the  Violin  Concerto ; 
Spohr's  Symphony  in  C  minor.  Potter's  in  G 
minor;*  the  Overture  to  Tannhauser  (twioe^, 
and  a  selection  from  Lohengrin  (Introduction, 
Bridal  procession.  Wedding  music,  and  Epitha- 
lamium).  He  occupied  rooms  at  31  Milton 
Street,  Dorset  Square,  and  at  a  2  Portland 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  at  which  latter  addrcbs 
a  large  portion  of  the  instrumentation  to  '  Die 
Walkiire'  was  completed.  Earl  Klind worth,* 
who  had  settled  in  London  the  previous  year, 
and  with  whom  Wagner  became  intimate,  now 
began  his  pianoforte  scores  of  the  Nibelungen. 

Whilst  at  work  upon  Die  Walkure  (1854) 
the  stories  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  and  of  'Par- 
sifal '  had  already  taken  possession  of  Wagner's 
mind,  and  the  plan  for  l>istan  was  sketched. 
In  the  summer  of  1857  he  resolved  to  put  aside 
Die  Nibelungen  and  to  proceed  with  Tristan. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  resolution. 
He  was  tired  'of  heaping  one  silent  score  upon 
the  other,'  tired  of  the  monotony  of  the  task  too 
— if  he  lived  to  finish  it»  how  should  his  oolossal 

*  ChsAi  Luces  sendneted  his  own  irmplioay  st  the  fimrth  eoncert, 
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work  ever  be  performed?  He  longed  to  hear 
something  of  his  own,  he  had  moreover  pecu- 
niary needs,  which  made  it  desirable  that  he 
shoald  again  write  something  that  stood  a  chance 
of  performance.  Finally  a  curious  incident  con- 
cluded the  matter.  A  sot  disant  agent  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Bratil  called :  would  Wagner  compose 
an  opera  for  an  Italian  troupe  at  Itio  Janeiro? 
would  he  state  his  own  terms,  and  promise  to 
conduct  the  work  himself?  Much  Astonished, 
Wagner  hesitated  to  ^ve  a  dedHive  answer ;  but 
he  forthwith  began  the  poem  to  Tristan !  ^ 

Wagner  looked  upon '  Tristan '  as  an  aoceaaaey 
to  the  Nibelungen,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  mythical  matter  for  which  in 
the  main  work  there  was  no  room.  He  was 
proud  of  the  poem,  proud  of  the  music : 

I  readily  submit  this  work  to  the  severest  test  based 
on  my  theoretioal  principles.  Not  that  I  oonstraeted  it 
after  a  svstem— for  I  entirely  forgot  all  theory— but  be- 
cause I  nere  moved  with  entire  freedom,  independent 
of  tiieoretioal  misgiving,  so  that  even  whilst  I  was 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  I  had  gone  beyond 
my  system.*  There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  an 
iirtist's  perfect  abandonment  wnilst  compoeing— I  have 
admitted  no  repetition  of  words  in  the  music  of  Tristan 
—the  entire  extent  of  the  mude  is  as  it  were  prescribed 
in  the  tissue  of  the  verse— that  is  to  say  the  melody  (t.  e. 
the  vocal  melody}  is  already  contained  in  the  poem, 
of  which  again  the  symphonic  music  forms  the  sub< 
stratum.* 

The  poem  was  finished  early  in  1857 ;  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  the  full  score  of  the 
first  act  was  forwarded  to  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel 
to  be  engraved.  The  second  act  was  written  at 
Venice,  where  Wagner,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Austrian  authorities,  had  taken  up  his  re- 
sidence, and  is  dated  Venice,  March  a,  1859 ;  ^^^ 
third,  Lyons,  August  1859.  In  connection  with 
Tristan,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  stronor 
and  lasting  impression  made  upon  Wagner*s  mind 
by  the  plmosophical  writins;s  of  Schopenhauer. 
Tristan  represents  the  emotional  kernel  of  Scho- 
penhauer's view  of  life  as  reflected  in  the  mind 
of  a  poet  and  a  musician.  Even  in  Die  Meister- 
fiinger  (Hans  Sachs's  monologue.  Act  III)  there 
nre  traces  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  Buddhistic  quietism  pervades  Parsifal.  The 
publication  of  Schopenhauer's  'Pareiga  und  Para- 
lipomena'  in  185 1  took  the  intellectual  public 
of  Grermany  by  surprise,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
indignation  against  the  oflScial  representatives 
of  *  Philosophy*  at  the  Universities  and  their 
journals,  who  had  secreted  Schopenhauer's  '  Die 
Welt  als  Wille  und  Voistellung*  (1818  and 
1844).  '^^  little  colony  of  refugees  at  Zurich 
was  among  the  first  to  hail  Schopenhauer's 
genius  as  a  moralist.  Wagner  accepted  his  meta- 
physica)  doctrine,  and  in  1854  forwarded  to  Soho> 
penhaner  at  Frankfurt  a  copy  of  Der  Bing  des 
Nibelungen  as  a  token  of 'thanks  and  veneration.' 
Wagner  adhered  to  Schopenhauer's  teaching  to 
the  end,  and  has  even  furtlier  developed  some 
of  its  most  characteristic  and  perhaps  question- 
able phases.^    It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that 

1  The  oflbr  from  Bio  appesn  to  hare  been  genalne ;  the  Emperor 
of  Brsiil  nibseqiM&tly  became  a  patron  of  the  theatre  at  Bajreutli 
and  wftnesaed  a  performance  of  The  Blnv  there. 

*  '  The  Music  of  the  Future.'  pp.  98.  87.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Poi  'BeetboTen.*  particulvlr  the  tupi^emeDt  to  the  SngUeli 
trandatloj ;  atoo '  Itellg.on  and  JLauM.'  188IHa« 
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Wagner  had  more  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  Tristan  than  with  any  other  of 
his  works.  At  first  the  difficulty  was  to  get 
permiission  to  return  to  Germany;  even  the 
solicitations  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Weimar  and 
of  Baden  in  his  favour  had  no  effect  upon  the 
court  at  Dresden.  Projects  for  producing  Tristan 
at  Strassburg  and  Karlsruhe  came  to  nothing. 

Pabis,  hi  September  1859  C^^*  4^)  Wagner 
again  went  to  Paris,  with  a  faint  hope  of  pro- 
ducing his  new  work  there  with  the  help  of 
German  artists,  or  perhaps  getting  Tannhikiser 
or  Lohengrin  performed  in  French.  M.  Gar- 
valho,  diiictor  of  the  Th^tre-Lyrique,  seemed 
inclined  to  risk  Tannhauser.  'II  avait  t^- 
moign^  a  Wagner  le  d^ir  de  connaitre  sa 
partition.*  Un  soir,  en  arrivant  chez  lui  Bue 
Matignon  j'entends  un  vacarme  inusit^.  Wag- 
ner etait  au  piano;  il  se  d^battait  avec  le 
formidable  finale  du  second  acte;  il  chantait, 
il  criait,  il  se  d^menait,  il  jouait  des  mains, 
des  polgnets,  du  coude.  M.  Carvalho  re- 
stait  impassible,  attendant  avec  une  patience 
digne  de  I'antique  que  le  sabbat  fiOtt  fini.  La 
partition  achev^  M.  Carvalho  balbutia  quelques 
paroles  de  politesse,  touma  les  talons  et  dis- 
parut.'  Determined  to  bring  some  of  his  music 
forward,  Wagner  made  arrangements  for  three 
orchestral  and  choral  concerts  at  the  Th^tre  Im- 
perial Italien,*  Jan.  25,  Feb.  i  and  8,  i860.  The 
programme,  consisting  of  the  overture  to  Der  Hol- 
lander, 4  pieces  firom  Tannhauser^  the  prelude  to 
Tristan,  and  3  numbers  from  Lohengrin,  wasthrioe 
repeated.  'De  nombreuses  repetitions  fiirent 
faites  2k  la  salle  Herz,  2k  la  salle  Beethoven,  oh 
H.  de  Billow  conduisait  les  choeurs.*  *Un 
parti  tr^-ardent,  tr^-actif,  s'etait  forme  autour 
de  Wagner;  les  ennemis  ne  s'endormaient  pas 
davantage,  et  il  etait  evident  que  la  bataille 
serait  achamee.*  The  performances  conducted 
by  Wagner  made  a  great  sensation — 'Wagner 
avait  reussi  k  passionner  Paris,  k  dechainer  la 
presse* — but  the  expenses  had  been  inordinate, 
and  there  was  a  deficit  of  something  like  £400. 
which  he  had  to  meet  with  part  of  the  honorarium 
paid  by  Messrs.  Schott  for  the  copyright  of 
Der  Bing  des  Nibelungen.  Two  similar  pro- 
grammes were  conducted  by  him  at  the  Brussels 
Opera  house  in  March  i860,  also,  it  would  seem, 
with  unsatisfiictory  results. 

Unexpected  events,  however,  sprang  from  the 
exertions  at  Paris.  'Sur  les  instances  pres- 
santes  de  Mme.  de  Mettemich,  I'empereur  avait 
ordonne  la  mise  k  I'etude  de  Tannhauser  k 
I'opera.'  A  substantial  success  seemed  at  last 
within  Wagner's  reach.  Preparations  on  a  vast 
scale  were  begun.  Edmond  Boche  and  Oh. 
Kuitter  translated  the  text;  the  management 
met  every  wish  of  Wagner's;  sumptuous  scenery 
and  stage  properties  were  prepared ;  Wagn^ 
was  invited  to  choose  his  own  singers,  and  to 
have  as  many  rehearsals  as  he  might  think 
fit.    He  chose  Niemann  for  Tannhauser,  MUe. 

*  flaqierlnl.  p.  08. 

•  Thle  was  the  old  Salle  Ventadonr.  at  which,  a*  the  Th^Atre  de  la 
Benala— Boe,  'Daa  Llcbenrerbot'  was  lo  have  been  glYeo  twenty 
yean  prcTlouslj.  ItlsnowaBureaudeecomiMa.  (See  YuiTAOOOft.1 
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Sftxe  for  Elisabeth,  Mile.  Tedeeoo  for  YeDQi, 
Mile.  Reboux  for  the  shepherd,  Gszauz  for  the 
'Landgraf/  and  MorelU  for  Wolfram*  The 
number  of  rehearsals,  according  to  the  official 
record,  was  164  : — 73  at  the  pianoforte,  45 
choral,  37  with  the  vocalists  on  the  stage  but 
withont  orchestra,  4  for  scenic  changes,  and  14 
full,  with  orchestra.^  The  total  costs  appear 
to  have  amounted  to  something  like  £8000. 
Wagner  entirely  rewrote  the  opening  scene  in 
the  Venusbezg,  and  made  a  nuinber  of  minor 
changes.  On  the  advice  of  M.  Yillot  (curateur  des 
mus&s  imp^naux),  he  also  published  'Quatre 
poemes  d'op^ras  tiadoits  en  prose  franfaise,  pr^* 
o6A4a  d*une  iettre  sur  la  musique,*  giving  a  rUumi 
of  his  aims  and  opinions.*  After  numerous  in- 
terruptions, misunderstandings  and  quarrels,  in- 
cluding a  complete  rupture  with  the  conductor 
Dietsch — the  quondam  chorusmaster  and  com- 
poser of  'Le  Yaisseau  fantdme,'  who  proved 
incompetent,  and  whom  Wagner  could  not  get 
rid  of — the  performances  began  March  13,  1861. 
*  Une  cabale  tr^s-active,  tr^puissante,  tr^deter- 
min^  s'^tait  organist  de  bonne  heure.  Un 
certain  nombre  d'abonn^sde  Top^ra,  qui  savaient 
que  la  pi^oe  n^avait  pa»  de  haUetj  etc. — ^The 
scandal  need  not  be  repeated  here. — After  the 
third  performance  Wagner  withdrew  his  work. 

The  len  aaid  the  better  as  to  the  complicated  oausM  of 
the  diMMter.  Bat  it  was  a  blow  to  me :  everybody  con- 
oemed  had  been  paid  per  month :  my  share  was  to  con- 
sist in  the  nsnal  honorarinm  after  each  perfoimaaoe. 
and  this  was  now  cut  short*  So  I  left  Paris  with  a  load 
of  debt,  not  knowing  where  to  torn.— Apart  from  snoh 
tlLing^  however,  my  recollections  of  this  distracting 
year  are  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

On  Wednesday  evenings  the  little  house*  he 
inhabited  with  his  wife  in  the  rue  Newton,  near 
the  Arc*de-Triomphe,  welcomed  many  remark- 
able Parisians,^-*  c'est  aind,*  reports  Gasperini, 
'que  j^ai  vue  M.Villot  (to  whom  Wagner  dedicated 
his  *  Music  of  the  Future  *),  Emile  Ollivier,  Mme. 
Ollivier  (Lisst's  daughter),  Jules  Ferry,  L^n 
Leroy ;  et  Berlios,  et  Champfleury,  et  Lcnrbac,  et 
Baudelaire,  etc.*  * 

Princess  Mettemichs'  enthusiasm  had  a  tar- 
ther  result :  whilst  at  work  upon  the  additions 
to  Tannhauser,  permission  arrived  for  Wagner '  to 
re-enter  German  states  other  than  Saxony.'  It 
was  not  till  March  1 86a  (t.e.  after  thirteen  years) 
that  the  ban  was  completely  raised;  and  he 
got  leave,  in  truly  paternal  phrase, '  to  return  to 
tile  kingdom  of  Saxony  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment.* 

Rbtubn  to  Gkbmant,  1 861  (sBt.  48). — ^The 
disaster  in  Paris  produced  a  strong  reaction. 
Wagner  was  received  with  enthusiasm  wherever 
he  appeared.  Yet  the  three  years  to  come  until 
1864,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  to  Munich, 
I  *Lm  m  rfpMtVmi  «C  lai  8  f^prtentatlon*  dn  TumhliMar  k 


Full.'  par  Oh.  NaiUer.    (Baa '  Bsyraaihcr  FwlbllMw '  for  1814.) 

>  Baa  thp  Xnclish  tmulailoD :  *  Tha  Music  of  the  Fatura.' 

>  Tha  aiutoBiaiy  lamanaratlon  for  aaoh  parforaanea  of  a 
opara  at  Faria  ma  MO  fraoca.  lo  that  UOO  fiaiiei  would  hata  haan 
Wasnat'f  shara  for  tha  thraa  avanlngs ;  but  It  had  been  anangad 
that  for  the  Snt  V  perfomunoet  hair  of  tha  ramanaratloa  was  to  ba 
paid  to  tha  traoslatofB  of  tha  libretto :  thus  7fiO  fraaas  was  tha  sam 
Wacnar  raoalrad  for  somathhif  Uka  a  year's  work. 

*  Wow  demoHshed. 

*  Uh.  Baudelaire's  artlela  In  tha  'Bania  Knropdannai*  aotmanted 
and  reprinted  a»  a  paiphlet,  April  1881.  'Bicbanl  Wagner  el  Taun* 
haoser.*  is  a  maatarpieaa. 


must  be  counted  among  the  most  distressing  of 
his  entire  career.  His  hopes  and  prospects  lay 
in  a  successful  performanoe  of  Tristan,  and  all 
his  efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  performance 
failed.  At  Vienna,  after  57  rehearsals,  Tristan 
was  definitely  shelved,  owing  to  the  incom- 
petence, physical  or  otherwise,  of  the  tenor  Ander ; 
at  Karlsruhe,  Prague  and  Weimar,  the  neffotia* 
tions  did  not  even  lead  to  rehearsals.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  make  both  ends  meet>  and  had 
to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by  giving  concerts. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this  strange  state 
of  things  at  a  time  when  Lis  works  were 
so  nnmistakeably  popular.  The  customary  hon- 
orarium on  the  first  performance  of  an  opera 
in  Gretmany  varied  from  xo  to  50  or  60  Louis  d*or 
(£8  to  £48)  according  to  the  rank  and  size  of 
the  ttieatre.  On  every  subsequent  repetition  the 
author's  share  consisted  either  of  some  little  sum 
agreed  upon  or  of  a  small  percentage  on  the 
receipts-— generally  five  per  cent,  occasionally 
seven — never  more  than  ten  per  cent.  As  most 
(rerman  towns  possess  a  theatre,  a  successful 
opera  on  its  first  round  may  produce  a  consider- 
able amount ;  but  afterwazds  the  yield  is  small. 
It  is  impossible  to  run  the  same  piece  night  after 
night  at  a  court  or  town  theatre,  the  prices  of 
admission  are  always  low,  and  the  system  of 
subscription  per  season  or  per  annum  tends  to 
reduce  the  number  of  performances  allowed  to 
any  single  work. 

M^  operas  were  to  be  heard  right  and  left ;  bat  I  oonld 
not  live  on  the  proceeds.  At  Dresden  Tannhinser  and 
the  Hoililnder  had  grown  into  favour:  yet  I  was  told 
that  I  had  no  claim  with  regatd  to  them,  sinoe  thej 
were  produced  during  my  Capellmeistershlp,  and  a 
Hofcapellmeister  in  saxony  is  bound  to  furnish  an 
opera  once  a  year  I  When  the  Dresden  people  wanted 
IMstan  I  rafhsed  to  let  them  have  it  unless  tney  agreed 


to  pay  for  TannhKuser.  Accordingly  they  thoi 
ooula  dispense  with  Tristan.  Afterwards,  1 
public  innsted  upon  Die  Meibtersinger,  I  got  the  better 


;ht  they 
Afterwards,  when  the 


of  them. 

On  May  15, 1861,  Wagner  heard  Lohengrin  for 
the  first  time  at  Vienna.  Liszt  and  a  large  circle 
of  musicians  welcomed  him  at  the  Tonkftnstler 
Versammlung  at  Weimar  in  August.  His  long- 
cherished  plim  of  writing  a  comic  opera  was  now 
taken  up.  He  elaborated  the  sketch  for  '  Die 
Meistersinger  von  KQmbeig,*  which  dates  from 
1845,  and  was  intended  to  be  a  comic  pendant 
to  the  contest  of  Minnesingers  in  Tannhauser. 
The  poem  was  finished  during  a  temporary  stay 
at  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1861-62.  Messrs.  Schott 
of  Mayence  secured  the  copyright  of  the  new 
work,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  1 86a  for  private 
circulation.*  Wagner  settled  opposite  Mayence  at 
Biebrich-am-Rhein  to  proceed  with  the  music 
On  the  ist  November  of  the  same  year  (1862)  he 
appeared  at  a  concert  given  by  Weudelin  Weiss- 
heimer  in  the  Grewandhaus  at  Leipzig,  to  conduct 
the  overture  to  Die  Meistersinger, — ^The  writer, 
who  was  present,  distinctly  remembers  the  half- 
empty  room,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
professional  musicians,  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance, and  the  enthusiastic  demand  for  a  repeti- 
tion, in  which  the  members  of  the  orchestra  took 
part  as  much  as  the  audience. 

•  The  ttual  veialub  dinars  aousldecablj  bom  tUSk 
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Tbat  carioia  ecmoert  at  Ijeipsig  was  tha  flnt  of  s 
lonff  series  of  such  abtmd  nndertakingi  to  which  my 
straitened  means  led  me.  At  other  towns  the  public  at 
least  ai»peared  en  matte,  and  I  conld  record  an  artistic 
success ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  went  to  Bussia  that  the 
pecuuiajy  results  were  worth  mentioning. 

Dates  of  such  oonoerts,  at  which  he  conducted 
Beethoven  Symphonies,  fragments  of  theNibelun- 
gen  and  Die  Meistersinger,  etc,  are  Dec.  26, 
1862,  and  first  weeks  in  Jan.  1863,  Vienna ;  Feb. 
8,  Prague;  Feb.  19,  March  6,  8,  St.  Petersburg; 
March,  Moscow ;  July  23,  28,  Pesth ;  Nov. 
14,  19,  Karlsruhe,  and  a  few  days  later  Lo  wen- 
berg  ;  Dec.  7«  Breslau.  At  the  end  of  Dec.  1863, 
at  a  concert  of  Carl  Tausig's,  he  astonished  the 
Viennese  public  with  the  true  traditional  reading 
of  the  overture  to  *  Der  Freyschtitz.*  ^ 

In  his  50th  year  (whilst  living  at  Penzing 
near  Vienna  at  work  upon  Die  Meistersinger) 
Wagner  published  the  poem  to  Der  Ring  des 
Nil^ungen,  'as  a  literary  product.*  'I  can 
hardly  expect  to  find  leisure  to  complete  the 
music,  and  I  have  dismissed  all  hope  that  I  may 
live  to  see  it  performed.*  His  private  affairs  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1864  his 
power  of  resistance  was  almost  broken ;  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  his  public  career,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  country  heme  in  Switzerland. 

Munich  and  LuoERNS,  1864-1872  (set.  51-56). 
The  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  with  its 
pre&oe,  must  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  young 
King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.  The  King  was  ac- 
quainted with  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  and  in 
his  1 6th  year  had  heard  Lohengrin.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  despatch  a  private 
secretary  to  find  Wagner,  with  the  message, '  Come 
here  and  finish  your  work.*  Wagner  bad  already 
left  Vienna  in  despair — had  passed  through 
Munich  on  his  way  to  Zurich — and  for  some 
reason  had  turned  about  to  Stuttgart.  The 
secretary  tracked  and  there  found  him.  In  May 
the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung  brought  the 
news  that  King  Ludwig  had  allowed  to  the 
composer  Richard  Wagner  a '  Sustentationsgehalt 
von  1 200  Gulden  aus  der  Kabinetscasse '  (a  sti- 
pend of  about  £100,  from  the  privy  purse). 
Here  was  relief  at  last.  Wagner's  hopes  revived, 
his  enthusiasm  returned  and  redoubled. 

Mv  orediton  were  qaieted,  I  oonld  go  on  with  my 
work, — and  this  noble  younff  man's  trust  made  me  happy. 
There  have  been  many  troobles  sinoe— not  of  mv  making 
nor  of  his— bnt  in  spite  of  them  I  am  fires  to  this  day— 
and  by  his  grace.*    il877.) 

CSabals  without  end  were  speedily  formed 
against  Wagner — some  indeed  of  a  singularly 
disgraceful  character ;  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  reside  at  Munich,  although  the  King's  favour 
and  protection  remained  unaltered.*  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nibelungen  Ring 
would  not  have  been  completed,  and  that  the 
idea  of  Bayreuth  would  not  have  come  to  any 
practical  result  (the  exertions  of  the  Wagner 
Societies  notwithstanding)  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  steady  support  of  the  royal  good  wishes  and 
the  royal  purse.    It  must  suffice  here  to  indicate 

1  Sm  '  Ueber  dis  DIrlglreQ.'  and  Olutnftpp.  11.  p.  lit. 
t  See  OUienap|>.  11.  chap.  8,  tor  trn«  detalla  rscsMbig  ths  eitra 
gnUasfy  meuM  aiaplorad  to  oust  Wssnor. 
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the  dates  and  events  which  are  biographioally 
interesting. 

Wagner  was  naturalised  as  a  Bavarian  subject 
in  1864.  He  settled  in  Munich,  and  composed 
the  '  KuldJgungsmarsch'  for  a  military  band ;'  at 
the  ELing^s  request  he  wrote  an  essay,  'Ueber 
Staat  ui^  Religion,'  and  the  report  concerning  a 
'  German  music  school  to  be  eetablished  at  Mu- 
nich (March  31,  1865).  ^  ^^  autumn  of  1864 
he  was  formally  commissioned  to  complete  the 
Nibelungen  ;  and,  further  to  ease  his  pecuniary 
affiurs,  &e  stipend  was  increased,*  and  a  little 
house  in  the  outskirts  of  Munich,  'bevo^  den 
Propylien*  was  placed  at  his  disposal.*  Dec.  4, 
1864,  the  Hollander  was  given  lor  the  first  time 
at  Munich  ;  Dec.  11,  Jan.  i,  and  Feb.  i,  1865. 
Wagner  ooziducted  concerts  there.  In  Jan.  1865 
his  friend  Semper  the  architect,  was  con* 
suited  by  the  King  about  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
for  the  Nibelungen.  With  a  view  to  the  pei^ 
formance  of  Tristan,  von  BUlow  was  called  to 
Munich,  and  under  his  direction,  Wagner  super- 
vising, the  work  was  performed,  exactly  as 
Wagner  wrote  it,  on  Juno  10, 1865,  and  repeated 
June  13  and  19  and  July  i — l^stan,  Ludwig 
Scbnorr  v.  Garolsfeld;*  Isolde,  Fran  Schnorr. 
In  Julyi865  the  old  Conservatorium  was  closed 
by  the  King  8  orders,  and  a  commission  began  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  Wag- 
ner's proposals  for  a  new  '  music  school.*  But 
nothing  tangible  came  of  this ;  owing,  it  would 
seem,  to  ill-will  on  the  part  of  Franz  Ladmer 
and  other  Munich  musicians,  and  also,  as  was 
alleged,  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  available 
funds.'  In  December  1865  Wagner  left  Munich 
and  settled,  after  a  short  stay  at  Vevey  and 
Greneva,  at  Triebschen  near  Lucerne,  where  he 
remained  with  little  change  until  he  removed  to 
Bayreuth  in  April  187a.  At  Triebschen,  the 
Meistersinger  was  completed  (full  score  finished 
Oct.  ao,  1867),  twenty-two  years  after  the  first 
sketches!  (see  ante).  Hans  Richter  arrived  there 
in  Oct.  1 86i5  to  copy  the  score,  and  the  sheets  were 
at  once  sent  off  to  Mayence  to  be  engraved. 

The  *  Meistersinger  *  was  performed  at  Munich, 
under  von  BtQow  (H.  Richter  chorusmaster), 
Wagner  personally  supervising  everything,  on 
June  31, 1868 — Eva,  Frl.  Mallinger;  Magdelena, 
Frau  Diets  ;  Hans  Sachs,  Bets ;  Walther,  Nach- 
bauer ;  David,  Schlosser ;  Beckmesser,  Holzel — a 
perfect  performance ;  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  any  work  of  the  master's,  Fandfal 
at  Bayreuth  not  excepted. 

Before  Wagner  had  quite  done  with  the  Meis- 
tersinger he  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
'Siiddeutsche  Presse '  (one  of  the  chief  editors  of 
which  wss  his  former  Dresden  colleague  Muaik- 
direktor  Aug.Roeckel)  entitled '  Deutsche  Kun^t 
und  Deutsche  Politik.* 

During  the  quiet  residence  at  Triebschen, 
the  unfinished  portion  of  The  Ring  progressed 

>  Not  pabllshed  In  that  torn. 

*  The  uaot  smouot  hai  not  boon  aaado  pnblle. 

>  It  wss  returned  to  the  K.  Ksblnetaesaaa  In  1886. 

•  Schnorr  died  luddenly  at  Dresden  on  July  21. 1885.and  TriMan 
was  acatn ' impoialble '  until  Herr  and  Fima  Vo(l  aanf  It  fai  June  1888. 

T  The  praaent  Conaanratorium.  opened  under  t.  BQlow  la  1887.  la 
pcactlcall;  the  old  Institution,  and  does  not  oanront  Wagnar^Ueaa* 
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ttetdily.  Early  in  1869  the  instnunentatioii  of 
the  third  Act  of  Siegfried  was  completed,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Vonpiel  and  firat  Act  of  Got* 
terdammeroiig  finiahed,  June  1870. 

Aug.  35, 1870,  is  the  date  of  Wagner*s  mar- 
riage to  Coeima  yon  Biilow  n6e  Liszt ;  his  first 
wife,  Minna  Wagner,  having  died  Jan.  25, 1866 ; 
after  doee  upon  35  years  of  married  life  she  had 
retired  to  Drosden  in  1861. 

1869  he  published  *Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  in 
the  Neue  Zeitschrilt  fOr  Musik.  'Beethoven* 
appeared  in  September  1870,  during  the  Franoo- 
Frussian  War.  The  King's  plan  to  build  a  special 
theatre  for  the  Nibelungen  Bing  at  Munich 
being  abandoned,^  Wagner  fixed  upon  Bayreuth. 

Bayreuth  (1873).  The  municipality  of  this 
little  Franoonian  town  did  its  best  to  further 
Wagner's  objects ;  he  left  Triebschen  and  settled 
there  in  April,  and  on  his  60th  birthday  May  33, 
1873,  he  was  able  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of 
his  theatre  with  a  magnificent  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  and  his  own  Kai- 
sermarsch.  A  large  portion  of  the  funds  was  got 
together  by  private  subscription.  The  sum  ori- 
ginally estimated,  300,000  thalers  (£45,000),  was 
to  be  raised  in  aocordimce  with  Carl  Tausig*s  plan 
upon  1000  *  Patronatsscheine/  i.e.  1000  certifi- 
cates of  patronage,  each  entitling  the  holder  to 
a  seat  at  the  three  complete  performances 
contemplated.  [See  Tausio,  voL  iv.  p.  64.]  A 
oonsiderable  number  of  tiiese  were  taken  up  before 
Tausig's  death ;  then  Emil  Heckel  of  Mannheim 
suggested  'Wagner  Societies/  and  started  one 
hinuelf.  It  appeared  at  once  that  all  over  Ger- 
many there  were  numbers  of  people  who  were 
ready  to  contribute  their  share  of  work  and 
money,  but  to  whom  individually  the  300  thalers 
asked  for  by  Tausig  would  have  been  impossible. 
Societies  sprang  up  on  all  sides — ^not  only  in 
German  towns,  but  in  the  most  unexpected 
quarters — St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  New  York, 
Amsterdam,  Brussels^  Paris,  Stockholm,  Cairo, 
Milan,  London,'  eta 

In  connection  with  the  efforts  of  the  societies, 
Wagner  conducted  concerts  at  Mannheim, 
Vienna,  Hamburg,  Schwerin,  Berlin,  Cologne, 
etc.  In  Nov.  1874  ^®  instrumentation  of 
Gdtterdamm'erung  was  completed ;  and  preUm- 
inaxy  rehearsals  with  the  vocalists  had  already 
produced  satisfactoiy  results.  The  ensemble 
rehearsals,  with  full  orchestra,  in  the  summer 
of  1875  under  Hans  Richter  (Wagner  always 
present)  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of 
a  performance  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
master's  intentions.  The  scenery  and  stage- 
machinery  promised  well,  and  the  effects  of 
sonority  in  the  auditorium  proved  excellent. 

It  bad  at  first  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
whether  the  invisible  orchestra  would  answer 
for  the  more  subtle  effects  of  orchefltration ; 
but  it  turned  out  eventually  that  all  details 
were  perfectly  audible ;  and,  moreover,  that  cer- 

1  Bholocold  and  Walktln  wera  peiformad  at  Um  Xankli  Ho^ 
tbeatw  tn  IMB  and  TO  lespeetiTelj. 

*  Tba  London  Warner  Socletj'i  Orcheitral  ConeerU  took  plaea 
lib.  U.  87.  Mar  9.  Not.  U,  DW'  IS.  1^79;  Mul  Jaa.  M,  Wb,  19, 
HaNh  U.  Hay  U,  U74. 


tain  shortcomings  of  our  customanr  orchestra- 
arrangements  hiA  been  removed.  Flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  were  heard  more 
distinctly,  and  the  explosive  blare  which  ordi- 
narily seems  inseparable  from  a  sudden  forts 
of  trumpets  and  trombones,  was  less  apparent. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  record  the  disposition  of 
the  Nibelungen  orchestra : — conductor  (quite  in- 
visible from  the  auditorium)  &cing  the  orchestra 
and  the  stage ;  to  left  of  him,  ist  violins ;  to  right, 
3nd  violins ;  violas  near  violins ;  violoncellos  and 
basses  flanking  to  left  and  right ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra,  somewhat  nearer  the  stage,  the 
wood-winds ;  behind  these  again,  partially  under 
the  stage,  the  brass  and  percussion  instruments. 
Total,  exclusive  of  conductor,  1 14. 

A  notion  of  the  auditorium  may  be  gained  by 
fancying  a  wedge,  the  thin  end  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  back  of  the  stage,  the  thick 
end  the  back  of  the  auditorium ;  the  seats  arranged 
in  a  slight  curve,  each  row  further  from  the  stage 
raised  a  little  above  the  one  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
several  seats  so  placed  that  every  person  seated 
can  look  at  the  stage  between  the  heads  of  two 
persons  before  him ;  all  seats  directly  facing  the 
stage ;  no  side  boxes  or  side  galleries,  no  prompter*s 
box.  Total  number  of  seats  1,500 ;  a  little  over 
1,000  for  the  patrons,  the  rest,  about  500,  for 
distribution  gratis  to  young  musicians,  etc. 

In  November  and  December  1875  Wagner 
superintended  rehearsals  of  Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin  at  Vienna,  which  were  performed, 
'without  cuts,'  on  Nov.  33  and  Dec.  15.  Tristan, 
also  under  his  supervision,  was  given  at  Berlin 
on  March  30,  1876. 

At  last,  38  years  after  Its  first  conception — 
on  Aug.  13, 14,  x6,  17,  again  from  30-33,  and 
from  37-30, 1876— Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  was 
performed  entire  at  Bayreuth.  Wotan,  Betz; 
Loge,  Vogel ;  Alberich,  Hill ;  Mime,  Schlosser ; 
Fricka,  Frau  Griin;  Donner  and  Gunther,  Gura; 
Erda  and  Waltraute,  Frau  Jalde;  Siegmund, 
Niemann;  Sieglinde,  Frl.  Schefzky;  Briinn- 
hilde,  Frau  Matema ;  Siegfried,  Unger ;  Bagen, 
Sielur;  Gutrune,  Frl.  Weckerlin;  Bheintochter, 
Frl.  Idli  and  Marie  Lehman  and  Frl.  Lammert. 
Leader  of  strings,  WUhelmj  ;  Conductor,  Hans 
Bichter.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  per- 
formances  were  correct  throughout — in  many 
instances  of  surpassing  excellence ;  sundry  short- 
comings on  the  sti^  were  owing  more  to  want  of 
money  than  to  anything  else.  In  spite  of  the  sacri- 
fices readily  made  by  each  and  all  of  the  artists 
concerned,  there  was  a  heavy  deficit,  £7500,  the 
responsibility  for  which  pressed  upon  Wagner.  He 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  repeat  Uie  performances 
in  the  following  summer;  this  proved  impossible, 
and  his  efforts  to  discharge  the  debts  of  the 
theatre  failed  for  the  most  pwt.  The  largest  of 
these  efforts,  the  so-called  Wagner  Festival  at 
the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  1877,  came  near  to 
involving  him  in  further  difficulties. 

London,  May  1877.  Herr  Wilhelmj  be- 
lieved that  a  series  of  concerts  on  a  large 
scale  under  Wagner*s  personal  supervision  would 
pay ;  but  the  sequel  proved  all  too  clearly  that 
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his  aoquaintanoe  with  the  ins  and  outfl  of  musical 
matters  in  London  was  superficial.^  Messrs. 
Hodge  and  Essex  of  Argyll  iStreet  acted  as 
*  entrepreneurs.'  The  Albort  Hall  was  chosen, 
and  six  prodigious  programmes  were  advertised 
for  the  7th,  9th,  lath,  14th,  16th  and  19th  May. 
Copious  extracts,  of  his  own  making,  from  all 
his  works  were  to  represent  and  illustrate  Wagner 
as  poet  and  oom[.)oser :  selections  from  Rienzi,  the 
Hollander,  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Meistersin- 
ger,  Tristan*  in  the  first  part  of  the  programmes ; 
and  from  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  in  the  second 
part.  An  orchestra  of  170  (wood-winds  double) 
and  several  of  the  sinsfers  who  had  taken  leading 

Sf  ts  at  Bayreuth  (Frau  Matema,  Frau  Griin, 
erren  Hill,  Schlosser,  Unger),  besides  sundry 
subordinates,  were  engaged ;  Wagner  himself  was 
to  conduct  the  first  half  of  each  programme, 
and  Hans  Richter  the  second.  The  expenditure 
for  advertisements  and  salaries  to  vocalists  was 
lavish;  the  attendance,  though  always  large, 
nothing  like  what  had  been  anticipated ;  tiie 
result  of  the  six  concerts,  a  difficulty  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  Thereupon  the  'undertakers' 
were  persuaded  to  try  again :  that  is,  to  give 
two  further  concerts  (May  28  and  39)  with  a 
minimum  of  expenditure  all  round,  reduced 
prices,  and  programmes  made  up  of  the  most 
telling  pieces.  This  saved  the  venture,  and 
enabled  Wagner  to  forward  a  little  over  £700 
to  Bayreuth.  After  his  departure,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
tb  testimonial.  A  considerable  sum  was  speedily 
subscribed,  but  before  it  reached  him  'another 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  had  been  found* — viz. 
that  the  honorarium  and  tantiemes  to  come 
from  performances  of  The  Ring  at  Munich 
should  be  set  aside  to  cover  the  debt  of 
the  Bayreuth  theatre — and  the  promoters  of 
the  testimonial  had  the  satisfaction  of  return- 
ing the  contributions  with  a  warm  letter  of 
thanks  from  Wagner  *  to  his  English  friends.* ' 
During  this  third  residence  in  London  (April  30 
to  June  4)  Wagner  resided  at  1 2  Orme  Square, 
Bayswater. 

'  Erinnerungen,*  he  wrote  from  Ems  on  June 
29,  'so  weit  sie  sich  nicht  auf  die  Ansa- 
bung  meiner  kleinen  Kunstfertigkeiten  beziehen, 
herrlich.'  The  expression  'kleine  Kunstfertig- 
keiten* (little  artistic  attiunments^  was  a  hint 
at  his  conducting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which 
had  been  a  good  deal  commented  upon. 
Was  Wagner  really  a  great  conductor  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was ;  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  works  of  Weber  and  Beethoven. 
His  perfect  sympathy  with  these  led  him  to  find 
the  true  tempi  as  it  were  by  intuition.'  He 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  orchestra^  though 

1  The  writer,  whose  luune  haa  been  mentioned  In  GlMcnepp^t  Blo> 
gmphy  end  elaewbere  In  connection  with  thU  'London  episode,' 
desires  to  state  that  h«  had  naOtimg  i^uUntr  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  the '  festlTal,'  nor  with  the  bUBtneu  arrangements.  All  he 
did  wes  to  attend  to  the  completion  of  the  orchestra  wit  i  regard  to 
the  'extra*  wind  Instruments*  and  at  Wagner's  request  to  conduct 
the  preliminary  rehearsals. 

>  (Aug.  S2. 18T7.)  '  Strange  things  happen  In  the  realms  of  music. 
Yrrote  a  surprised  subscriber. 

>  See  the  striking  testimony  of  the  Tateran  TloloncelllBt  notauir 
and  of  Webei's  widow  as  to  Der  Freyschati,  in  '  Uti«r  das  Dlriglrau.' 


he  had  never  learnt  to  play  upon  any  orchestral 
instrument.  He  had  an  exquisite  sense  for 
beauty  of  tone,  nuances  of  tempo,  precision  and 
proportion  of  rhythm.  His  beat  was  distinct, 
and  his  extraordinary  power  of  communicating 
his  enthusiasm  to  the  executants  never  failed. 
The  writer  was  present  at  one  of  the  great 
occasions  when  he  appeared  as  conducts — 
the  rehearsals  and  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  at  Bayreuth,  May  22,  1872— and  felt 
that  for  spirit,  and  perfection  of  phrasing,  it 
was  the  finest  musical  performance  within  the 
whole  range  of  his  experience.*  But  at  the  Albert 
Hall  Wagner  did  not  do  himself  justice.  His 
strength  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  re- 
hearsalB  fatigued  him,  and  he  was  frequently 
fiaint  in  the  evening.  His  memory  played  him 
tricks,  and  his  beat  was  nervous.  Still  there 
were  moments  when  his  great  gifts  appeared  as 
of  old.  Those  who  witnessed  his  conducting  of 
the  '  Kaisermarsch  *  at  the  first  rehearsal  he 
attended  (May  5)  will  never  forget  the  superb 
effect. 

Wagner  brought  the  manuscript  of  the  poem 
of 'Parsifal*  with  him  to  London,  and  read  it 
for  the  first  time  entire  to  a  circle  of  firiends  at 
Orme  Square  (May  17).  It  was  published  in 
Dec.  1877. 

A  plan  for  a  sort  of  school  for  the  performance 
of  classical  orchestral  music,  together  with  clas- 
sical operas,  and  ultimately  of  his  own  works 
at  Bayreuth,  came  to  nothing.  .Greatly  against 
his  wish  he  was  obliged  to  permit  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  to  take  its  chance  at  the  Grerman 
theatres.  The  first  number  of  'Bayreuther  Blat- 
ter,' a  monthly  periodical  edited  by  Herr  von 
Wolzogen  and  published  by  and  for  the  Wagner 
Verein,  appeared  in  January  1878.  Wagner, 
whilst  at  work  upon  Parsifal,  found  time  to  con- 
tribute a  delightful  series  of  essays :  '  Was  ist 
Deutsch?*  'Modem*;  'Publikum  und  Popu- 
laritat';  'Das  Publikum  in  Zeit  und  Raum' 
1878;  'WoUen  wir  hoffen?*  *Ueber  das  Dich- 
ten  und  Komponiren* ;  *  Ueber  das  Opem-Dichten 
und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen*;  *  Ueber  die 
Anwendung  der  Musik  auf  das  Drama,*  1879. 
— A  more  elaborate  work,  a  sort  of  comment 
upon  the  ethical  and  religious  doctrine  of  Par- 
sifal, 'Religion  und  Kunst,'  with  its  sequel, 
'Was  nfltzt  diese  Erkenntniss ? *  'Erkenne  dich 
selbst,'  and  '  Heldenthum  und  Ghristenthum  * 
(1880-81),  he  did  not  live  to  finish — a  fragment 
only  of  the  concluding  part  was  written  in  1883. 
It  is  given  under  the  heading  'Ueber  das 
Weibliche  im  Menschlichen,'  in  a  posthumous 
publication,  '  Entwfirfe,  Gedanken,  Fragmente, 
aus  nachgelassene  Papieren  zusainmengestellt  * 
(Leipzig,  Sept.  1885),  pp.  125-129. 

Wagner  began  the  music  to  Parsifal  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year.  The  sketch  of  the  first  act  was  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  act  by  the  middle 
of  June  (completed  on  Oct.  11);  the  third  act 
was    begun    after    Christmas,    and    completed 

*  For  Interesting  particulars  ooocemlng  it  s«e  H.  Paige's  *  Ueberdle 
AufRlhruag  der  neunten  Symphoale  nnter  R.  Wagner  In  Bayreuth.* 
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April  1879.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yenr  his 
old  enemy  erysipelas  re-appeared  in  a  severe 
form,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  instrumentation  to  *  Parsifal '  was  continued 
(the  Vorspiel  had  already  been  performed  pri- 
vately,  by  the  Meiningen  orchestra  under  Wag- 
ner, at  Bayreuth,  Christmas,  1878),  and  was 
finished  during  the  next  winter*s  sojourn  in  the 
south,  at  Palermo,  Jan.  13,  1883. 

In  July  and  August,  188 a — six  years  after 
Der  Bing  des  Nibelungen — 16  performances  of 
'Parsifal/  everything  under  Wagners  super- 
vision, were  given ;  the  artists  alternating — 
Parsifal,  Winkelmann,  Gudehus,  Jager;  Kun- 
dry,  Frau  Materna^  Frl.  Brandt,  Frl.  Malten; 
Gumemanz»  Scaria,  Siehr;  Amfortas,  Beich- 
man,  Fuchs;  Klingsor,  Hill,  Degele,  Plank. 
Conductors,  H.  Levi  and  Franz  Fischer.  The 
work  was  repeated  in  1883  and  1884,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  be  given  again  in  the  summer  of  1 886. 

During  the  residence  at  Venice  (Palazzo  Yen- 
dramini  on  the  Grand  Canal)  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1883-83,  the  state  of  W.igner*s  health 
was  not  satisfactory,  though  no  unusualsymptoms 
appeared.  He  wrote  for  the  Bayreuther  Blotter ; 
and  was  strong  enough  to  rehearse  and  conduct 
a  private  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C 
(mentioned  above,  p.  348)  at  the  Liceo  Marcello 
on  Christmas  Eve. — Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  13,  z883»  the  great  heart  suddenly  ceased 
to  beat. — On  Feb.  18  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
little  ivy-covered  vault  he  had  built  long  ago  at 
Bayreuth  in  a  retired  spot  of  the  garden  at  the 
rear  of  his  house  *  Wahnfned.' 

Apart  from  a  host  of  letters,  and  the '  Lebens- 
erinnerungen,'  an  autobiography  covering  fully 
two-thirds  of  his  life,  there  are  no  MS.  literary 
remains  of  importance.  Beports  of  his  having 
read  or  recited  scenes  from  the  poem  to  a  Buddh- 
istic drama  'Die  Sieger,'  or  'Die  Bfisser/  in- 
tended to  follow  Parsifsd,  rest  upon  vague  hearsay. 
The  fact  is  simply  that  in  1856-57  he  came 
across  a  story  in  Bumours  '  Introduction  k  This- 
toire  du  Buddhisme  *  which  interested  him,  and 
that  he  took  note  of  the  leading  incidents  with 
a  view  to  dramatic  treatment;  but  the  plan  was 
never  matured,  and  what  litUe  of  it  had  taken 
shape  in  his  mind  was  incorporated  in  ParsifaL 
For  a  short  sketch  of  '  Die  Sieger,'  dated 
'  Zurich,  16  Mai,  1856,*  see  *  Bichard  Wagner— 
Entwfirfe,  Gedanken,  ^agmente  *  (Leipzig  1885), 
pp.  97,  98.  Cancelled  articles,  and  unpublished 
musical  works  of  early  date  will  be  found  enum- 
erated in  the  chronological  lists,  p.  373  a. 

Wagner  disliked  sitting  for  his  portrait,  so 
that  of  the  numerous  likenesses  current,  few 
are  at  first  hand.  Two  excellent  pdntings  exist : 
one,  by  Prof.  Lenbach  (with  the  old  German 
cap),  is  now  at  BayreuUi;  the  other,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer  (1877),  is  at  the  German 
AthensBum,  London  (replica  at  Bayreuth).  A 
bust  (flet.  38)  by  Kietz,  of  Dresden  (a  pupil  of 
Delaroche*s  whom  Wagner  met  in  Paris  in  1840- 
41),  is  alHO  of  interest  (at  Bayreuth);  the 
portrait  sketch  for  it  was  reproduced  in  the 
'  Zeitong  fur  die  elegante  Welt^'  1843,  where  it 
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accompanied  the  '  Antobiographisohe  Skizze,' 
(See  ante,  p.  353.)  The  best  photographs  are  ( i)  a 
large  hftlf-length  published  in  the  revised  edition 
of  the  '  Clavierauszug  *  of  Tannhi&user  (Berlin, 
FUrstner) ;  (a)  full-length  profile  (rare),  set.  53. 
seated  at  a  table  readinf,  a  dog  at  his  feet 
(Munich,  Hanfstangl);  (3)  carte  and  cabinet 
sizes  (set.  64),  (Elliot  ft  Fry,  London,  1877). 

Like  Beethoven,  Wagner  was  slightly  under 
middle  height,  well  built,  quick  in  movement, 
speech,  and  gesture.  His  cairiage  was  usually 
erect,  his  aspect  commanding,  and  he  made  tiie 
impression  of  being  somewhat  taller  than  he 
actually  was.  After  the  political  disturbances 
of  1849,  when  he  was  'wanted'  by  the  Saxon 
police,  the  following  '  Signalement '  was  issued. 
*  Wagner  is  37  to  38  years  old,  of  middle  height, 
has  brown  hair,  wears  glasses ;  open  foreh^  ; 
eyebrows  brown;  eyes  grey-blue;  nose  and  mouth 
well  proportioned ;  chin  round.  Particulars :  in 
moving  and  speaking  he  is  hasty.  Clothing : 
surtout  of  dark  green  buckskin,  trousers  of  black 
cloth,  velvet  waistcoat,  silk  neckerchief,  the  usual 
felt  hat  and  boots.*  Like  Beethoven,  too,  he  at  once 
made  the  impression  of  an  original  and  powerful 
individuality.  The  fascination  of  his  tidk  and 
his  ways  increased  on  acquaintance.  When 
roused  to  speak  of  something  that  interested  him 
he  looked  what  he  meant,  and  his  rich  voice 
gave  a  musical  effect  to  his  words.  His  presence 
in  any  circle  apparently  dwarfed  his  surroundings. 
His  instinctive  irrepressible  energy,  self-assertion, 
and  incessant  productivity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  simple  kmdness,  sympathy,  and  extreme 
sensitiveness.  Children  liked  to  be  near  him. 
He  had  no  pronounced  manners,  in  the  sense 
of  anything  that  can  be  taught  or  acquired 
by  imitation.  Always  unconventional,  his  de- 
meanour showed  great  refinement.  His  habits 
in  private  life  are  best  described  as  those 
of  a  gentleman.  He  liked  domestic  comforts, 
bad  an  artist's  fondness  for  rich  colour,  har^ 
monious  decoration,  out-of-the-way  furniture, 
well-bound  books  and  music,  etc.  The  good 
things  of  this  world  distinctly  attracted  him,  but 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
the  reports  about  his  ways  and  tastes  current 
in  German  newroapers.  The  noble  and  kindly 
man  as  his  friends  knew  him,  and  the  aggressive 
critic  and  reformer  addresning  the  public,  were 
as  two  distinct  individuals.  Towards  the  pub- 
lic and  the  world  of  actors,  singers,  musicians, 
his  habitual  attitude  was  one  of  defiance.  He 
appeared  on  the  point  of  losing  his  temper, 
showed  impatience  and  irritation,  and  seemed 
to  delight  in  tearing  men  and  things  to  pieces. 
His  videnoe  often  stood  in  the  way  of  his  being 
heard ;  indeed  he  has  not  yet  been  heard  pro- 
perly, either  on  questions  of  art  so  near  and 
dear  to  him,  or  on  questions  further  off  regard-' 
ing  things  political,  social,  or  religious.  It 
has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  wherever 
Wagner  was  brought  to  a  stand  a  social  problem 
lies  buried ;  hitherto,  however,  it  is  only  his  vehe- 
ment protestations  that  have  attracted  attention, 
whilst  most  of  the  problems,  social  or  religious^ 
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remain  uniolved.  Regmiding  the  state  of  mnrie 
and  the  theatre  in  Germany,  thoie  who  had 
access  to  the  fiuts  can  account  for  a  large 
part  of  his  excitement  and  irritation.  One 
has  but  to  remember  that  from  his  eighteenth 
year  onwards  his  life  was  mixed  up  with  that 
most  equivocal  institution  the  German  Opem' 
theater.  As  a  professional  conductor,  and  subse- 
quently as  the  recipient  of  tantUmei  (percentage 
on  the  receipts) — for  a  long  time  his  sole  source  of 
income — ^he  could  not  afford  to  break  the  con* 
nection.  Here  the  idealist,  the  passionate  poet, 
there  the  opera  and  the  operetta.  How  could  the 
most  disastrous  misunderstandings  fail  to  arise  t 
The  composer  of  'Tristan*  confronted  by  the 
Intendant  of  some  ffo/theater,  fresh  from  a  per- 
formance of  Herr  ▼.  Flotow*s  'Martha'!  A 
comic  picture,  but  unfortunately  a  typical  one, 
implying  untold  suffering  on  Wagner's  part. 
Moreover  he,  the  most  irritable  of  men,  im- 
patient and  fretting  in  his  false  position,  was  for 
years  the  object  of  petsonal  attacks  in  the  press, 
the  '  best  abused '  man  in  Europe,  the  object  of 
wilful  misrepresentation  and  caJumny — 'it  was 
like  having  to  walk  against  the  wind  with 
sand  and  grit  and  foul  odours  blowing  in  one's 
&ce.* ' 

All  his  life  long  Wagner  was  a  great  reader. 
'Whatever  is  worth  reading  is  worth  re-reading/ 
he  said.  Thus,  though  never  a  systematic  stu- 
dent, or  even  a  good  linguist  (which  as  regards 
Greek  he  greatly  regretted),'  he  nevertheless 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  he  cared  for, 
and  his  range  was  a  very  wide  one.  He  retained 
whatever  touched  him  sympathetically,  and  could 
always  depend  upon  his  memory.  The  dassics 
he  habitually  read  in  translations.  With  Shake- 
speare (in  German  of  course)  he  was  as  fsjniliar 
as  with  Beethoven.  To  hear  him  read  an  act  or 
a  scene  was  a  delight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
effiBct,  to  use  his  own  words  about  Shakespeare, 
was  that  of  'an  improvisation  of  the  highest 
poetical  value.'  When  in  particularly  good  spirits, 
he  would  take  up  a  cotuic  scene  and  render  it 
with  the  exuberant  merriment  of  a  child.  A  list 
of  the  principal  books  in  the  extensive  and  very 
choice  library  at  Bayreoth  would  give  a  fair 
idea  of  his  Uterary  tastes,  for  he  kept  nothing 
by  him  that  was  not  in  some  way  connected  with 
his  intellectual  existence.  The  handiest  shelves 
held  Sanscrit,  Greeic,  and  Roman  classics;  Italian 
writers,  from  Dante  to  Leopardi ;  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, French  dramatists ;  philosophers  from  Plato 
to  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  A  remarkably  com- 
plete collection  of  French  and  German  medieval 
poems  and  stories,  Norse  Ssgas.^etc.,  together 
with  the  labours  of  German  and  French  philo- 
logists in  those  departments,  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position;  history  and  fiction  old  and 
new  were  well  represented;  translations  of 
Scott,  Carlyle^  etc.,  etc. 

In  a  Dictionary  of  Music  it  would  be  out  of 
pUoe  to  speak  of  Wagner's  power  as  a  poet  or  as 

1  OoBBult  H«rr  n^pnt's  'Iln  Wticii«r  LtzOcoii-WOrterbach  dar 
nBtiMlebkdt.'«ce.  (Lalpdf  M77)  for  an  Mtonlihim  raoonl  of  Um 
length  tueh  things  can  go  to  In  Gemuuiy. 
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a  writer  on  matters  foreign  to  music;  All  thait 
can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the  leading  features 
of  his  practice  and  theory  as  a  musical  dramatist. 
We  may  begin  with  his  theoretical  productions, 
premising  merely  that  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men  who  have  had  new  things  to  say,  and 
found  new  ways  of  saying  them.  Practice  goes 
before  Theory ;  artistic  instincts  lead  the  way, 
and  criticism  acts  in  support  and  defence. 

II.  Broadly  stated,  Wagner's  aim  is  Befarm  of 
the  Opera  from  thettandpoint  of  Beethoven*  smtuic. 

Can  the  modern  spirit  produce  a  theatre  that 
shall  stand  in  relation  to  modem  culture  as  the 
theatre  of  Athens  stood  to  the  culture  of  Greece? 
This  is  the  central  question,  the  multifaced 
problem  he  set  himself  to  solve. — ^Whether  he 
touches  upon  minor  points  connected  with  it; 
speaks  of  the  mode  of  performance  of  a  play  or 
an  opera;  proposes  measures  of  reform  in  the 
organisation  of  existing  theatres ;  discusses  the 
growth  of  operatic  music  up  to  Mozart  and 
Weber,  or  of  instrumental  music  up  to  Bee- 
thoven; treats  of  the  efforts  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  to  discover  an  ideal  form  for  their  dra- 
matic poems  :  whether  he  sweeps  round  the 
problem  in  wide  circles,  comparing  modem, 
social,  and  religious  institutions  with  ancient, 
and  seeking  free  breathing  space  for  his  artistic 
ideals,  he  arrives  at  results  tending  in  the  same 
direction — his  final  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Starting  from  the  vantage  of  symphonic  music, 
he  asserts  that  we  may  hope  to  rise  to  the  level 
of  Greek  tragedy :  our  theatre  can  be  made  to 
embody  our  ideal  of  life.  From  the  Opera  at  its 
best  a  Drama  can  be  evolved  that  shall  express 
the  vast  issues  and  complex  relations  of  modem 
life  and  thought,  as  the  Greek  stage  expressed  the 
life  and  thought  of  Greece. 

The  theatre  is  the  centre  of  popular  culture. 
For  good  or  for  evil  it  exerts  the  chief  influence— 
from  it  the  arts,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  people, 
take  their  cue.  Practically  its  power  is  unlimited. 
But  who  wields  this  power  ?  for  what  ends,  and 
for  whom  is  it  wielded!  Wagner's  experience 
in  Germany  and  in  Paris  furnished  an  answer. 
He  had  found  corruption  in  every  direction.  In 
front  of  the  scenes,  the  stolid  German  Philistine, 
or  the  bored  Parisian  rou^  clamouring  for  novelty, 
athirst  for  excitement ;  behind  the  scenes,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  sham  enthusiasm,  labour 
without  aim  or  faith — the  pretence,  art;  the 
trae  end,  money.  Looking  from  the  Gennan 
stage  to  the  German  public,  from  the  public  to 
the  nation,  the  case  nppeai'ed  hopdess,  unless 
some  violent  change  should  upset  the  social 
fabric. — ^A  hasty,  and  as  it  proved,  mistaken 
diagnoB&B  of  the  political  situation  in  Germany 
in  1849  led  Wagner  to  become  a  revoltUiminaire 
for  art's  sake.  Leaving  the  politics  of  the  day 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  he  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  his  artistic  ideals.  In  '  Die  Kunst  und  die 
Revolution'  (Art  and  Revolution)  he  points  to 
the  theatre  of  .^^schylus  and  Sophocles,  searches 
for  the  causes  of  its  decline,  and  finds  them 
identical  with  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decline 
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of  the  andent  state  itself.  An  attempt  is  then 
made  to  discover  tbe  principles  of  a  new  social 
organisation  that  might  bring  about  a  condition 
of  things  in  which  proper  reUtions  between  art 
and  pubUo  life  might  be  expected  to  reviye. 

This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  elaborate 
treatise,  *Da8  Kanstwerk  der  Zukunft*  (The 
Artwork  of  the  Futore),  which  occupied  him  for 
several  months.  The  first  edition  (1850)  begins 
with  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Lndwig  Feuerbach 
(since  oanoelJed),  in  which  the  author  returns 
enthusiastic  thanks  for  the  iustruction  afforded 
by  that  philosopher's  works.^  Unfortunately 
Wagner  was  tempted  to  adopt  Feuerbaoh's 
terminology,  and  to  use  it  in  a  sense  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  bewildering,  and  the  book,  though 
rich  in  matter,  warm  in  style,  and  well  worth 
reading,  is  in  every  respect,  difficult.  The  main 
alignment,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  niight  be 
sketched  as  follows  : — ^Poetry,  mimetios,  and 
music  were  united  in  the  drama  of  the  Greeks ; 
the  drama  disappeared  with  the  downfall  of  the 
Athenian  State ;  the  union  of  the  arts  was  dis- 
solved, each  had  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  at 
times  sank  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pastime.  At- 
tempts made  during  the  renaissance,  and  since, 
to  reunite  the  arts,  were  more  or  less  abortive, 
though  ihe  technique  and  the  width  of  range  of 
most  of  ihe  arts  increased.  In  our  day  each 
'separate  branch  of  art*  has  reached  its  limits  of 
growth,  and  cannot  overstep  them  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  becoming  incomprehensible, 
fitntastio,  absurd.  At  this  point  each  art  demands 
to  be  joined  to  a  sister  art — poetry  to  music, 
mimetics  to  both ;  each  will  be  ready  to  forego 
egotistical  pretensions  for  the  sake  of  an  '  artistic 
whole,'  and  the  musical  drama  may  become  for 
future  generations  what  the  drama  of  Greece 
was  to  Uie  Greeks. 

Wagner's  next  work, '  Opera  and  Drama '  (his 
principal  critical  and  theoretical  production) 
contains  little  of  the  revolutionary  and  pseudo- 
philosophical  ferment.  It  was  originally  issued 
m  three  parts  :  i.  containing  a  quasi-historical 
criticism  of  the  opera ;  a.  a  survey  of  the  spoken 
drama;  3.  an  attempt  to  unite  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  to  construct  the  theory  of  the 
musical  drama.  To  us  who  have  witnessed  the 
Nibelungen  and  Tristan,  the  entire  book  is  easy 
reading;  even  the  third  and  concluding  part  is 
readily  intelligible  and  of  very  great  interest.  A 
generation  ago,  however,  the  case  was  different ; 
especially  with' regard  to  the  third,  and  in  the 
author's  eyes  the  most  important  part,  which  oon- 
sists,  in  the  main,  of  abstract  statements  about 
the  new  departure  in  art,  the  relation  of  verse 
to  music,  the  function  of  the  orchestra,  etc. — 
Wagner  could  not  illustrate  and  support  his 
assertions  by  concrete  examples;  he  thus  laid 
himself  open  to  misunderstanding,  and  was  misun- 
derstood indeed  1  Part  the  Second  abounds  in 
acute  observations  on  the  elements  of  the  drama- 
tist's art^  with  copious  references  to  Shakespeare, 
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Schiller,  and  Goethe.  It  seems  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  students  of  literature  here  and 
there,  but  on  the  whole  it  fell  flat.  The  First  part, 
however,  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  musical 
world  such  as  had  not  occurred  since  the  paper 
war  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piodnists.  It 
is  sufficiently  evident  now  that  it  was  not  the 
propositions  seriously  put  forward,  nor  the  bril- 
liant literary  powers  displayed,  that  attracted 
attention.  People  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  scan- 
dalised by  the  references  to  living  composers,  the 
biting  satire,  the  fierce  attack  on  Meyerbeer, 
etc.  But  Wagner's  name  was  henceforth  in  eveiy- 
body's  mouth. 

The  course  of  musical  history  has  already  in  so 
large  a  measure  confirmed  Mid  endorsed  Wagner's 
opinions  regarding  the  opera,  that  a  short  r&um^ 
will  answer  the  present  puqKMe.  The  thetiB  of 
*  Oper  und  Drama '  is  as  follows : — In  the  opera 
tbe  means  of  expression  {mune)  have  been  taken 
for  the  sole  aim  and  end, — while  the  true  aim 
{the  dramayhuM  been  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
particular  musical  forms. — The  dramatic  cantata 
of  Italy  is  the  root  of  the  opera.  The  scenic 
arrangements  and  the  action  formed  the  pretext 
for  tbe  singing  of  arias,  i.e,  people's  songs  artisti- 
cally arranged.  The  composer's  task  consisted 
in  writing  arias  of  the  accepted  type  to  suit  his 
subject  or  to  suit  this  or  that  vo(»dist.  When 
the  ballet  was  added  to  the  conglomerate  of  airs, 
it  was  the  composer  s  business  to  reproduce  the 
popular  dance-forms.  The  airs  were  strung  toge- 
ther by  means  of  recitatives,  mostly  conventional. 
The  ballet  tunes  were  simply  placed  side  by  side. 
Gluck's  reform  in  the  main  consisted  in  his  ener- 
getic efforts  to  place  his  music  in  more  direct 
rapport  with  the  action.  He  modified  the  melody 
in  accordance  with  the  inflections  and  accents 
of  the  language  employed.  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  exhibition  of  mere  vocal  dexterity,  and  forced 
his  singers  to  become  the  spokesmen  of  his  dra- 
matic intentions.  But  as  regards  the  form  of 
hJs  musical  pieces  (and  this  is  the  cardinal  point) 
he  left  the  opera  as  he  found  it.  The  entire  woiic 
remains  a  congeries  of  recitatives,  arias,  cho- 
ruses, dancC'tunes,  just  as  before.  Gluck's  libret- 
tists furnished  words  for  airs,  etc.,  in  which  the 
action  'was  not  lost  sight  of;  but  it  was  considered 
to  bo  of  secondary  importance.  Gluck's  great 
successors,  M^ul,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  cultivated 
the  dramatic  musical  ensemble,  and  thus  got  rid 
of  the  incessant  monologue  which  the  arias  of  the 
elder  opera  had  necessitated.  This  was  an  im- 
portant step  forward,  and  in  essential  matters  the 
development  of  the  opwa  is  therewith  at  an  end. 
For,  although  Mozart  produced  richer  and  more 
beautiful  music  than  Gluck,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  factors  of  Mozart's  opera  are 
essentially  those  of  Gluck's.  Subseqnentlv,  in 
the  bands  of  Weber  and  Spohr,  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Auber,  Meyerbeer,  etc.,  the  history  of  the  opera 
is  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  'operatic 
meledy.' 

Subject  and  fionn  in  the  spoken  drama  an 
inyestigated  in  the  Second  Part.  With  regard 
to  subject  Wagner  traces  two  distinct  fisctait; 
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fint  the  mediaeval  romance  and  its  ofibpring  the 
modem  novel;  secondly  the  Greek  drama,  or 
rather  the  formal  essence  thereof  as  given  by 
Aristotle  in  his  Poetics.  He  points  to  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  as  being  for  the  most  part  dra- 
matised stories,  and  to  those  of  Bacine  as  CQn- 
structed  on  the  lines  of  Aristotle.  In  the  oonne 
of  the  argument,  the  works  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  examined,  and  the  condosion  is  arrived  at 
that  historical  subjects  present  special  difficulties 
to  the  dramatist.  'The  modem  stage  appeals 
to  our  sensuous  perceptions  rather  than  to  the 
imagination.'  Thus,  Schiller  was  overburdened 
with  the  mass  of  historical  facts  in  his  Wallen- 
stein  ;  whereas  '  Shakespeare,  appealing  to  the 
spectator's  imagination,  would  have  represented 
the  entire  thirty  years  war  in  the  time  occupied 
by  Schiller  8  trilogy.'  An  interesting  parallel  is 
drawn  between  the  rhetorical  art  of  Racine  and 
Gluck's  opera.  Racine  puts  forward  the  motives 
for  action,  and  the  effects  of  it,  without  the 
action  proper.  *  Gluck's  instincts  pi^mpted  him 
to  translate  Racine's  tirade  into  the  aria,*  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  GU)ethe 
and  Schiller  in  their  efforts  to  fuse  dramatic 
matter  and  poetic  form,  Wagner  asserts  that 
mythical  subjects  are  best  for  an  ideal  drama^ 
and  that  music  is  the  ideal  language  in  which 
such  subjects  are  best  presented.  In  the  Third 
part  he  shows  that  it  is  only  the.  wonderfully 
rich  development  of  music  in  our  time,  totally 
unknown  to  earlier  centuries,  which  could  have 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  a  musical  drama 
such  as  he  has  in  view.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  'Oper  und  Drama'  are  again  discussed  in 
his  lecture  '  On  the  destiny  of  Uie  Opera,'  where 
particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  music 
is  the  informing  element  of  the  new  drama. 
Further  statements  regarding  the  main  heads  of 
the  aigument  of  the  concluding  part  of  'Oper  und 
Drama,*  and  of  the  lecture  *  Ueber  die  Bestim- 
mung  der  Oper,*  will  be  found  incorporated  later 
on  in  this  article,  where  details  as  to  Wagner*s 
method  and  practice  as  playwright  and  musician 
are  given. 

Nineteen  years  after  his  '  Oper  und  Drama ' 
Wagner  published  'Beethoven'  (1870).  This 
work  contains  his  contributions  towajrds  the 
metaphysics  of  music,  if  indeed  such  can  be  said 
to  exist.  It  is  based  on  Schopenhauer*s  view 
of  music  ;  ^  which  that  philosopher  candidly 
admitted  to  be  incapable  of  proof,  though  it 
satisfied  him.  Wagner  accepts  it  and  supple- 
ments it  with  quotations  from  Schopenhauer's 
'Essay  on  Visions  and  matters  connected  there- 
with,' '  which  contains  equally  problematic 
matter.  Apart,  however,  from  metaphysics,  the 
work  is  an  *  exposition  of  the  author's  thoughts 
on  the  significance  of  Beethoven's  music,'  It 
should  be  read  attentively. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most 
instructive,  is  *  Ueber  das  Dingiren '  (On  Con- 

I  •me  W«lt  tlB  Wnie  und  VonteUuos*  (181B),  vol.  L  |  OB.  Ibid. 
?ol.  II.  ehftp.  SB. 

I  'PiMrga  und  FwaKpontena.'  Berlin  USL  (Bw  tiM  appendix 
to  tbe  BngUih  tmnsletlon  of '  BeetboTen.*) 
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ducting),  a  treatise  on  ityU ;  giving  his  views  as 
to^  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not 
to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  in  musical 
type  fipom  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Mozart,  etc.' 

*  Zum  Vortrag  der  9ten  Symphonic,'  is  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  instrumentation. 

The  general  reader  will  be  interested  in  Wag- 
ner*ssmaller  essays  and  articles :  'Zukunftsmnsik,' 
'Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der  Oper,'  *  Ueber  das 
Dichten  und  Komponiren,'  *  Uebo*  das  Opem- 
Dichten  und  Komponiren  im  Besonderen,* — and 
specially  in  his  graphic '  Erinnerungen, '  recollec- 
tions of  contemporaries,  Spohr,  Spontini,  Rossini, 
Auber.  Three  of  the  latter  are  experpts  from 
his  *  Lebenserinnerungen ' — apparently  impro- 
visations, showing  the  master-hand  in  every 
touch,  valuable  for  their  width  of  range  and 
exquisite  fidelity.  Intending  readers  had  better 
begin  with  these  and  *  Ueber  das  Dirigiren«' 

III.  Regarding  Wagner's  weight  and  value 
as  a  musician  it  is  enough  to  state  that  his 
technical  powers,  in  every  direction  in  which  a 
dramatic  composer  can  have  occasion  to  show 
them,  were  phenomenal.  He  does  not  make  use 
of  Bach's  forms,  nor  of  Beethoven's ;  but  this  has 
little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Surely 
Bach  would  salute  the  composer  of  *Die  Meister- 
singer'  as  a  contrapuntist,  and  the  poet-composer 
of  the  'Eroica '  and  the  *  Pastorale'  would  greet 
the  author  of  *  Siegfried '  and  of '  Siegfrieds  Tod.' 
Wagner  is  best  compared  with  Beethoven.  Take 
Schumann's  saying,  '  you  must  produce  bold,  ori« 
ginal  and  beautiful  melodies,'  as  a  starting-point, 
and  supplement  it  with  '  you  must  also  produce 
bold  and  beautiful  harmonies,  modulations,  con- 
trapuntal combinations,  effects  of  instrumenta- 
tion.' Let  excerpts  be  made  under  these  heads 
from  Beethoven's  mature  works,  and  a  similar 
number  of  examples  be  culled  from  *  Die  Meister- 
singer/  'Tristan,'  and  the  'Nibelungen' — could 
it  be  doubtful  that  the  aspect  of  such  lists  would 
be  that  of  a  series  of  equivalents?  and  as  for 
originality,  who  can  study  tbe  score  of  '  Tristan ' 
and  find  it  other  than  original  frx>m  the  first  bar 
to  the  last  f 

Wagner's  musical  predilections  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  works  that 
were  his  constant  companions,  and  by  a  record 
of  a  few  of  his  private  sayings.  Everyday 
friends,  household  words  with  him,  were  Bee- 
thoven's Quartets,  Sonatas,  and  Symphonies; 
Bach's  * Wohltemperirtes  Clavier';  Mozarfs 
'  Zauberflote,' '  EntMhrung,'  *  Figaro,'  and  <  Don 
Juan';  Weber's 'Ereyschutz/ and  'Euryanthe"; 
and  Mozart's  Symphonies  in  Eb,  G  minor,  and  C. 
He  was  always  ready  to  point  out  the  beauties  of 
these  works,  and  inexhaustible  in  supporting  hia 
assertions  with  quotations  from  them. 

Give  ms  Beethoven's  quartets  and  tonatai  for  ia- 
timate  oommunion,  his  overtures  and  symphonies  for 
public  performanoe.  I  look  tor  homogeuei^  of  mate> 
rials,  and  equipoise  of  means  and  ends.  Mozart's 
mnsio  and  Mosart's  orchestra  are  a  perfect  match; 
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•n  •qiimllj'  perfeot  balAnoe  axlBto  b«tw«an  PftlettriAft's 
choir  and  Paleitrina's  counterpoint';  and  I  find  a 
rimilar  correspondence  between  Chopin's  piano  and 
■ome  of  hie  Stades  and  Prelndea.-- iMo  not  care  for 
the  '  Ladies'-Chopin,'  there  ia  too  mnoh  of  the  Parisian 
salon  in  that ;  but  he  haa  giren  us  many  things  which 
are  above  the  salon. 

Schumann's  peooSar  treatment  of  the  pianoforte 
grates  on  my  ear :  there  is  too  much  blnr ;  yon  cannot 
prodnce  his  pieces  unless  it  be  mU  obliaeOem  pedal. 
what  a  relief  to  hear  a  sonata  of  BeethoTen's  I— In 
earlj  daya  I  thonght  more  wonld  oome  of  Schumann. 
His  Zeitschrif  t  was  brilliant,  and  his  pianofinrte  works 
showed  great  originality.  There  was  much  ferment, 
but  also  much  real  power,  and  many  bits  are  quite 
unique  and  perfect.  I  think  highly,  too,  of  many  on  his 
songs,  thoagh  they  are  not  as  great  as  Schubert's.  He 
took  pains  with  nis  declamation — ^no  small  merit  a 

Seneration  ago.  Later  on  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at 
Dresden;  but  then  already  his  head  was  tired,  his 
powers  on  the  wane.  He  consulted  me  about  the  text 
to  *  GenoTCTa,'  which  he  was  arranging  from  Tieck*s 
and  Hebbers  plays,  yet  he  would  not  take  my  adTioe 
—he  seemed  to  Caar  some  trick. 

Meiidelnohn*B  avwtaie,  'The  Hebridee,'  was 
»  prime  ^avoarite  of  Wagnar'a,  and  lie  often  asked 
for  it  at  the  piano.^ 

Mendelssohn  was  a  landscape-painter  of  the  first 
order,  and  the  *Hebriden*  Orertnre  is  his  masterpiece. 
Wonderful  imagination  and  delicate  feeling  are  here 
presented  with  consummate  art  Note  the  extraordi- 
nary beauty  of  the  passage  where  the  oboes  rise  above 
the  other  instmmenta  with  a  plaintiTe  wail  like  sea* 
winds  over  the  seas.  *  Meeresstille  und  glttckliche 
'Pnhrt'  also  is  beantifnl;  and  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Scotch  Svmphony.  Ko  one  can 
blame  a  composer  for  using  national  mwodies  when  he 
treats  them  so  artisticallv  aa  Mendelssohn  haa  dcme  in 
the  Scheno  of  this  Sympbony.  His  second  themes,  his 
alow  movements  generally,  where  the  human  element 
oomes  in,  are  weaker.  As  regards  the  overture  to  *  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Bream,'  It  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count that  he  wrote  it  at  seventeen ;  and  how  fixdshed 
the  form  is  already  I  etc. 

Schubert  has  produced  model  songs,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  accept  his  pianoforte  sonatas  or  his 
ensemble  pieces  as  really  solid  work,  no  more  than  we 
need  accept  Weber's  songs,  his  Pianoforte  (Quartet,  or 
the  Trio  with  a  flute,  because  of  his  wonderful  operas. 
Schumann's  enthusiasm  for  Sohubert's  farios  and  the  like 
was  a  mystery  to  Mendelssohn.  I  remember  Mendels- 
sohn speakingto  me  of  the  note  of  Viennese  bonhommle 
(bOrgerliche  SetULbigkeit)  which  runs  throiwh  those 
things  of  Schubert's.  Curiously  enough  lasat  still 
likes  to  play  Schubert  I  cannot  account  for  it;  that 
Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise  verges  on  triviality,  no 
matter  bow  it  is  played. 

I  am  not  a  learned  musician;  I  never  had  ooeaslon  to 
pursue  antiquarian  researches ;  and  periods  of  transition 
did  not  interest  me  much.  I  went  straisht  from  Pales- 
trina  to  Bach,  from  Bach  to  Glnek  anclMosart— or,  if 
you  choose,  along  the  same  path  backwards.  It  suited 
me  personally  to  rest  content  with  the  acquaintance  of 
the  principal  men,  the  heroes  and  their  main  works. — 
For  aught  I  know  this  may  hare  had  its  drawbacks ; 
any  way.  my  mind  has  never  been  stniTed  with  'music 
in  general.'  Being  no  learned  person  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  to  order.  Unless  the  suliject  absorbs  me 
ooippletely  I  cannot  produce  twenty  bars  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

The  latter  part  of  this  was  mid  after  a 
performanoe  of  the  'Centennial,  Philadelphia, 
march'  at  the  Albert  Hall  (1877),  <md  that  maroh 
was  the  case  in  point. 

In  instrumental  music  I  am  a  RiaetUmnaire^  a  con- 
servative. I  dislike  everything  that  requires  a  verbal 
explanation  bejond  the  actual  sounds.  For  instance, 
the  middle  of  Berlios's  touching  sctee  d'amour  in  his 
*  Bomeo  and  Juliet '  is  meant  fay  him  to  reproduce  ^ 
musical  phrases  the  lines  about  the  larx  and  the 
nii^tingue  in  Shakspeare's  balcony^ecene,  but  it 
does  nothing  of  tbe  sort— it   is   not   intelligible  as 

>  Kvr  V.  WolnfMi  (UniMmncsn  an  Idcbsrt  Wscnsr)  givts  a 
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mQsio.  Berllos  added  to,  altered,  and  spoilt  his  worhk 
This  so-called  SymvhonlB  dramatiqu*  of  Berlioa*s  as  it 
now  stands  is  neither  fish  nor  flesn— strictlr  speaking 
it  is  no  symphony  at  alL  There  is  no  unity  of  matter,  no 
unity  of  style.  The  choral  recitativea,  the  songs  andotner 
vocal  pieces  have  little  to  do  with  the  instrumental  moTC- 
menta.  The  operatic  finale,  Pire  Laurent  especiaUv^,  ie 
a  failure.  Yet  there  are  beautiftil  things  right  and  left 
The  eonooi  funUrt  is  vei7  touching,  and  a  masterly 
piece.  So,  by  the  way,  Is  the  offertoijre  c^  the  Bequiem. 
The  opening  theme  of  the  tetne  d*amour  is  heavenlv; 
the  garden  scene  and  fete  at  the  Capuleta'  enormously 
clever:  indeed Berlios  was d^a^o{ica«y o2nwr  (Texfiucht 
pfliBg).  I  made  a  minute  study  of  his  instrumentation 
as  early  as  1840,  at  Paris,  and  nave  often  taken  up  his 
scores  since.  I  profited  greatly,  both  as  regards  wha^ 
to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 

'Whenever  a  oomposer  of  instramental  mudo 
loses  toaoh  of  tonality  he  is  lost.'  To  illustrate 
this  (Bayreuther  Blatter,  1879),'  Wagner  quotes 
a  dosen  ban  from  Lohengrin,  Scene  2,  bars  9  to 
I  a,  and  then  eight  bars,  'mit  zaohtigem  Geliah- 
ren'  to  '£r  soil  mein  Streiter  sein,'  as  an 
example  of  very  far-fetched  modulation,  which 
in  oonjucction  with  the  dramatic  situation  is 
readily  intelligible,  whereas  in  a  work  of  pure 
instramental  music  it  might  appear  as  a  blemish. 

When  occasion  olTered  I  could  Timtnre  to  depict 
strange,  and  CTen  terrible  things  in  music,  because  the 
action  rendered  such  things  coniprebensible :  but  music 
apart  from  the  drama  cannot  risk  this,  for  fear  of  becom- 
ing grotesque.  I  am  afraid  my  scores  will  be  of  little 
use  to  composers  of  instrumental  music;  they  cannot 
bear  condensation,  still  less  dilution ;  thev  are  likely  to 
prove  misleading,  and  had  better  be  left  alone.  I  would 
say  to  young  people,  who  wish  to  write  for  the  stage, 
Do  not  as  umg  as  you  are  young,  attempt  dramas 
write  *Singspiele.'* 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Wagner  looks 
at  the  drama  from  the  standpoint  of  £k»ethoven's 
music.  Bearing  this  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  and  how  he  would  apply  his  lever  to  lift 
and  upset  the  opera,  and  what  his  ideal  of  a 
muneal  drama  would  be.  In  early  days  the 
choice  of  subject  troubled  him  much.  Eventually 
he  decided  that  mythical  and  legendary  matter 
was  better  for  music  than  historicsJ ;  beoikuse  the 
emotional  elements  of  a  mythical  stoiy  are 
always  of  a  simple  nature  and  can  be  readily 
detached  from  any  side  issue ;  and  because  it  is 
only  the  heart  of  a  story,  its  emotional  essence, 
that  is  suggestive  to  a  musician.  The  mythical 
subject  chosen  (say  the  story  of  Volsungs  and  Nib- 
lungs,  or  Tristan  and  Isolde),  the  first  and  hardest 
thing  to  do  is  to  oondense  the  story,  disentangle 
its  threads  and  weave  them  up  anew.  None  but 
those  who  are  fitmiliar  with  the  sources  of  Wag- 
ner's dramas  can  have  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  and  wisdom  that  goes  to  the  fusing  and 
welding  of  the  materials.  When  this  formidable 
preliminary  task  is  finished,  the  dramatis  penon» 
stand  forth  clearly,  and  the  playwright's  task 
begins.  In  planning  acts  and  scenes,  Wagner 
never  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of  the  stage ;  the 
actual  performance  is  always  present  to  hb  mind. 
No  walking  gentlemen  shall  explain  matters  in 
general,  nothing  shall  be  done  in  the  background, 
and  subsequently  accounted  for  across  the  foot- 
lights. Whatever  happens  during  the  prugt^ess 
of  the  play  shall  be  intelligible  then  and  there. 


s  Om.  Sehrlflen.  voU  z.  n.  Ml. 
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The  diiilogae  In  each  loeiie  diiitl  ezMbH  ilia 
inner  motiyes  of  the  characten.  Scene  by  Mene 
the  progrcM  of  the  story  shall  be  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  these  motives ;  and  a  decisive  eyent, 
A  tumibg-point  in  the  story,  shall  mark  the  close 
of  each  act. — Theplay  being  sketched,  the  leading 
motives  of  the  dialogue  fixed,  Wagner  tarns  to 
the  verse.  Here  the  fall  extent  of  the  diveigence 
of  his  drama  frran  the  paths  of  the  opera  be^mes 
apparent.  He  takes  no  account  of  musical 
forms  as  the  opera  has  them — ^recitative,  aria» 
duet,  ensdtaible,  etc  If  only  the  verse  be  emo- 
tional and  strongly  rhythmical,  mosio  can  be 
trusted  to  absorb  and  glorify  it.  With  Wagner 
as  with  iEschylus  the  verse  is  conceived  and 
executed  in  the  orgiastic  spirit  of  musical  sound. 
There  is  no  need  of,  indeed  there  is  no  room  for, 
subtleties  of  diotion,  intricate  correspondence  of 
rhyme  and  metre ;  music  can  supply  all  that^ 
and  much  more.  Whilst  working  on  The  Ring 
he  found  that  alliterative  verse  as  it  exists  in 
the  poems  of  the  elder  Edda,  in  Beowulf^  etc., 
was  best  suited  to  his  subject,  and  that  such  verse 
eould  be  written  in  G(enuan  without  offering 
violence  to  the  language.  In  Tristan  and 
Parsifal  he  makes  use  of  a  combination  of 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  rhyme,  firm  and 
concise^  abounding  in  strong  accents,  the  lines 
seem  to  demand  music ;  indeed  musical  emphasis 
and  prdongatian  of  sound  render  them  more 
readily  intelligible  and  more  impressive. 

The  poem  finished,  Wagner  begins  the  music, 
or  rather  begins  to  write  the  music,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  whereas  in  his  case  playwright  and 
musician  are  one,  the  murical  conception  will 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  poetic,  will  perhaps 
even  precede  it.  Together  with  the  first  concep- 
tion of  the  characters  and  situations  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  work,  certain 
musioal  phrases  suggest  themselves,  lliese 
phrases^  themes,  'Leitmotive,'*  are  the  musician's 
equivalents  for  the  dominant  emotions  or  charae- 
tenstics  of  the  dramatis  personie.  Together  with 
other  musical  germs  of  kindred  origin  they  are 
the  mUtjeetB — ^in  a  technical  Sense  the  themes — 
which  the  dramatic  symphonist  manipulates, 
using  the  full  resources  of  Beethoven's  orchestra, 
and  adding  thereto  whatever  the  dramatic  action 
may  suggest.  The  pictures  and  actions  on  the 
stage  are  as  visions  induced  by  the  symphonic 
music  The  orchestra  prepares  for  and  floats 
the  action,  enforces  details,  recalls  bygones,  is, 
as  it  were,  the  artistio  oonscienoe  of  the  whole 
performance. . 

Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice,  his  vocal 

melody,  has  undergone  many  a  change.    First  he 

tried  to  find  melodies  effective  from  a  vocalist's 

I  (Pm  fh*  wtlela  LiiT-HOTiP.  vol.  U.  pb  IIS.]  The  temi  l«  Harr  ▼. 
WelsDeMli.  noi  Wiener^  mmI  ahoiild  be  uacd  ceiittoiulj.  At  Ilij- 
laoth.  In  Um  wiminw  of  Un,alk«r  wannly  pnldng  Hair  ▼.  Wolntea't 
'ThfpBsiiaelM  LaltfUen'  for  the  IntarattlnK  InfonnAUon  they 
fflbrd,  and  for  the  pfttlenea  displayed  bt  the  ftttampta  at  thanuttie 
•nalyBli.  Wagner  added:  ' To  nmualoiantbliDaniing  and  tracing  of 
ibemet  la  not  perttoulariy  ilgnlfleant.  If  dilettanti  an  thus  Induced 
to  BtiMly  n  vlaiMrfbrte  nirancement  a  Uttla  mora  attentlTely,  I  ean 
hara  no  olgeoUon,  but  that  doea  net  eonoern  as  anaiclans  (fttr  una 
Ibnfhar  iat  das  abarnichts).  It  may  be  worth  while  to  look  at  the 
•ooipfei  oonMnatlona  of  themea  in  aoMM  o(  ay  aeoras.  to  see  how 
Bmle  can  be  appHod  to  tha  dnaa^-thlai  taowarar,  la  a  mattar 
fer  private  niidy.* 
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point  of  view ;  then,  in  the  Hollander,  and  mors 
consciously  in  Tannhiiuser  the  melodic  ebb  and 
flow  is  regulated  by  the  action ;  in  Lohengrin 
the  emotions  expressed,  as  much  as  any  pecu- 
liarity of  melcNly,  attract  attention,  whilst 
characteristic  harmony  and  instrumentation  en- 
force  the  melodic  outlines.  In  the  later  worics 
the  vocal  melody  often  springs  direct  from  the 
words ;  it  is  frequently  independent  of  the  or- 
chestra, in  some  cases  indeed  it  is  but  an  inten- 
sified version  of  the  actual  sounds  of  the  German 
language. 

Yrotn.  the  blatant  and  at  times  almost  vulgar 
style  of  Rienzi  there  is  a  steady  and  truly  as* 
tonishing  increase  in  power  and  concentration, 
subtlety  and  delicacy.  The  Nibelungen,  Tris- 
tan, and  subsequent  works  abound  in  harmonic, 
meLodic^  and  rhythmical  combinations  of  great 
beauty  and  striking  originality.  The  innovations 
in  harmony  and  melody  peculiar  to  Wagner  are 
mainly  due  to  the  free  use  of  chromatics.  Besides 
bold  chromatic  and  enharmonic  progressions, 
he  constantly  employs  chromatic  anticipatory, 
changing,  and  passing  notes,  which  have  a 
melodic  significance  o^y.  For  purposes  of  an- 
alysis such  chromatic  notes  should  be  eliminated 
— 4he  harmonic  framework  will  then  stand  forth 
clearly,  and  prove  perfectly  consistent.  To 
take  a  couple  of  examples  already  quoted :  the 
opening  bars  of  the  prelude  to  'Tristan' — given 
under  Leit-kotif,  vol.  ii.  p.  117 — ^if  the  G|  in 
bar  a  and  the  A|  in  bar  3  be  eliminated  from 
the  treble  part,  the  progression  appears  thus; 


a 

-  b 

d| 

-  dg 

B 

-   g« 

f 

-  B. 

In  the  two  ban  from  Act  ii.  of '  Tristan  * — given 
under  Harmony,  vol.i.  p.  684 — the  two  chromatic 
notes  of  the  upper  parts  are  sustained  as  suspen- 
sions into  the  next  chord,  eta;  similar  examples 
might  be  cited  by  the  doien.  In  the  article 
Habkont  attention  is  drawn  to  the  compli- 
cated use  of  suspensions  and  passing  notes '  which 
follow  from  the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony 
as  applied  to  Harmony* ;  and  the  opening  bars  of 
the  Vorspiel  to  the  Meistersinger  are  there 
dted  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
suspensions  are  taken  'in  any  form  or  posi- 
tion which  can  in  the  first  plaoe  be  possibly 
prepared  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  seoond  plaoe 
be  possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  a  fresh 
diMX>rd,  so  long  as  ultimate  resolution  into  con- 
cord is  feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.'  [See  voL 
i.  p.  68a-8  3.] — ^The  greater  part  of  Wagner's  chro- 
matic or  enharmonic  progressions  will  be  found  to 
be  based  upon  correct  diatonic  progressions  in 
minor  or  major.  Exceptionally,  the  ohromatiG 
progression  of  parts  upwards  or  diownwards,  or  in 
contraiy  motion  (Tristan,  PF.  arrt  p.  25,  lines  i,  a, 
etc.),  forms  a  sufficient  Unk  between  apparently 
contradictory  chords.  The  exigencies  ana  sugges- 
tions of  the  dramatic  action  fully  account  for 
sudden  and  fsr-fetched  modulations,  enharmonio 
changes,  rhythmical  elisions  (as  when  a  beat  or  a 
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ehoid  Ib  dropped,  the  phme  being  iDtelligible 
though  not  logically  complete,  Tristan,  p.  150,  bar 
5  to  4  0<  ae^Of  interrupted  cadences,^  expamdon 
or  oondenaation  of  time  (Trittan,  PF.  airt^  pp. 
9 1 0-12,  and  336-28),  sequenoee  of  chromatically 
altered  chords  and  other  peculiarities  (Siegfried, 
PF.  arrt.  p.  65  et  seg.)*  ^  V^'"^  instrumental 
musio  such  eccentric  and  apparently  extravagant 
things  would  not  have  sufficient  raiton  ^Hre  \  but 
in  their  right  place  they  require  no  apology^  nor 
do  they  present  special  difficulties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  musical  grammar.  Indeed  Wagner  as 
ha  advanced  grew  more  and  more  careful  with 
regard  to  diction^  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  among  the  hundreds  of  unusual  and  com- 
plex combioAtions  in  IMstan,  Siegfried,  the  Got- 
terdammerung  and  Parsifal,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  a  single  crude  one. 

Wagner  is  a  supreme  master  of  instrumenta- 
tion, of  orchestral  colour.  His  orchestra  differs 
from  Beethoven's  in  the  ijyMliiy  of  tone  emitted : 
over  and  above  effects  of  richness  obtained 
by  the  more  elaborate  treatment  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  string  quartet,  the  frequent  sub* 
division  of  violins,  violas,  vidoncelloB,  the  use 
of  chromatics  in  horn  and  trumpet  parts,  eta, 
there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  very  sound  of 
Wagner*s  wood-winds  and  brass.  It  is  fuller 
than  Beethoven's,  yet  singularly  pure^  And  the 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wagner 
rarely  employs  instruments  unknown  to  Bee- 
thoven, but  he  completes  each  group  or  fiunily 
of  wind  instruments  with  a  view  to  getting  fuU 
chords  from  each  group.  Thus  the  two  dannets 
of  Beethoven's  orchestra  are  supplemented  by 
a  third  clarinet  and  a  bass-darinet  if  need  be ; 
the  two  oboes  by  a  third  oboe  or  a  como-inglese 
(alto  oboe);  the  two  bassoons  by  a  third  bas- 
soon and  a  contrapfiigotto  ;  the  two  trumpets  by 
a  third  trumpet  and  a  bass  trumpet,  etc.  The 
results  got  by  the  use  of  these  additional  instru- 
ments are  of  greater  significance  than  at  first 
appears,  since  each  set  of  instruments  can  thus 
produce  complete  chords,  and  can  be  employed 
in  full  harmony  without  mixture  of  (tjn&rs  unless 
the  composer  so  chooses. 

To  account  for  the  exceptional  array  of  extra 
instruments  in  the  scores  of  the  Nibelungen  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  used  as  special 
means  for  special  ends.  Thus  at  the  opening 
of  the  Rheingold  the  question  is  what  sound 
will  best  prepare  for  and  accord  with  dim  twi- 
light and  waves  of  moving  water  ?  The  soft 
notes  of  horns  might  be  a  musician's  answer; 
but  to  produce  the  full  smooth  wavelike  motion 
upon  the  notes  of  a  single  chord,  the  usual  two 
or  four  horns  are  not  sufficient.  Wagner  takes 
eight,  and  the  unique  and  beautiful  effect  is 
secured.  Again,  in  the  next  scene,  the  waves 
change  to  douds ;  from  imsty  mountain  heights 
the  gods  behold  Walhall  in  the  glow  of  the  morn- 
ing sun.  Here  subdued  solemn  sound  is  required. 
How  to  get  it  ?  Use  brass  instruments  piano. 
But  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  of  Wag- 
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ner^i  usual  orbhestrm  cannot  prodaoe  enough  of  it ; 
he  therefore  supplements  them  by  other  instru- 
ments of  their  family;  a  bass  trumpet,  two  tenor 
and  two  bass  tubas,  a  contrabass  trombone,  and 
contrabass  tuba ;  then  the  full  band  of  thirteen 
brass  instruments  is  ready  feat  one  of  the  simplest 
and  noblest  effects  of  sonority  in  existence.  At  the 
close  of  the  Bheingold,  Bonner  with  his  thunder 
hammer  clears  the  air  of  mist  and  storm-douds ; 
a  rainbow  spans  the  valley  of  the  Rhina^  .and 
over  the  glistening  bridge  the  gods  pass  to  Wal- 
hall. What  additional  sounds  shall  accompany 
the  glimmer  and  glitter  of  this  scene!  The 
silvery  notes  of  hwrps  might  do  it:  but  the 
sounds  of  a  single  harp  wo^d  appear  trivial,  or 
would  hardly  be  audible  against  the  full  chant  of 
the  orchestra.  Wagner  takes  six  harps,  writes 
a  separate  part  for  each,  and  the  desired  effect  is 
forthcoming. 

In  the  Ring,  in  TVistan,  the  Mdstersinger,  and 
Pandfid,  the  notation  of  all  that  pertains  to  exe- 
cution, tempi,  gradations  of  sonority,  etc.fhas  been 
carried  out  in  the  most  complete  manner  possible. 
The  composer's  care  and  patience  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary. Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  If  the 
conductor  and  the  executants  strictly  follow  the 
indications  given  in  the  scores,  a  correct  perform- 
ance cannot  fail  to  ensue.  The  tempo  and  the 
character  of  each  movement^  and  every  modifica- 
tion of  tempo  or  character,  are  indicated  in  un- 
mistakeable  German  (for  instance,  in  Rheingold, 
p.  I,  *  Ruhig  heitere  Bewegung,'  which  in  the 
oonventionar  Italian  terms  would  have  been 
'  Allegretto  piacevole,'  or  something  equally  mis- 
leading) ;  doubtful  changes  of  time ;  cases  where 
the  notation  would  seem  to  suggest  a  change  of 
tempo,  whereas  only  a  change  of  metre  occurs, 
while  the  musical  pulsation,  the  actual  beat, 
remains  the  same — are  indicated  by  equivalents 
in  notes  and  duddatory  words.  Thus  in  Tristan, 
p.  69,  where  3-2  changes  to  6-S,  the  latter  is 

marked  J  •  ■»  <^';  that  is  to  say,  the  dotted  crotchets 
shall  now  be  taken  at  the  rate  of  the  preceding 
minims.'  The  number  of  strings  necessary  to 
balance  the  wind  instruments  employed  is  given 
— ^in  the  Nibelungen  it  is  16  first  violins,  16 
seconds,  13  violas,  I3  cdlos,  and  8  contra-bassea. 
When  the  violins  or  other  strings  are  divided, 
the  number  of  desks  that  shall  take  each  part 
is  shown.  To  secure  spedally  delicate  effects  the 
number  of  single  instruments  required  out  of  the 
total  is  indicated,  etc.,  etc. 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  average  performances  of  Wagner's 
works.  Of  late  years  his  name  has  appeared 
more  frequently  on  the  play-bills  In  Germany 
than  that  of  any  other  composer.  Performances 
of  his  early  and  even  of  his  later  works  have 
been  surprisingly  numerous,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
surprisingly  faulty.  Putting  aside  shortcomings 
with  reg^urd  to  stage  management^  properties, 
machinery,  incomplete  chorus  and  orchestra, 
insuffident  rehearsals,  etc — all  of  which  can  be 

I  Mwr  AdlMitTOoiffttU  yro  ffM  might  b«  Moldad  If  thli  drnpl* 
metiiod  of  noting  the  nlMlon  of  ono  tempo  to  Miothar  mn  adoptod. 
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set  (o  rights  without  mach  reftl  dlffiouliy— a 
gUring  evil  remiiiiis,  •&  evil  so  great  that  it 
seems  to  threaten  the  very  life  of  Wagner*s 
art.  Amonff  ixmnmeraUe  performaaoes,  not  one 
in  a  hundred  is  i^ee  firom  the  most  barbarous  and 
seoseleM  outs ;  in  many  instances  mere  shams  and 
shabby  makediifts  are  offored  to  the  public  I  If 
an  aria  be  omitted  in  an  opera  of  Mosart's  (take 
the  fint  aet  of  'None  di  Figaro*  for  instance), 
the  audience  will  lose  so  many  ban  of  beau- 
tiful music,  and  one  of  the  characters  will  in  so 
far  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  Cut  an  equivalent 
number  of  ban  in  the  Finale  of  the  same  opera, 
and  the  case  is  already  difierent — ^the  balance 
of  an  entire  section  appean  marred,  the  action 
disturbed,  the  sequence  of  musicnl  effects  crude. 
But  in  a  musical  drama  constructed  on  Wag- 
ner's lines  the  damage  done  by  such  a  cut  will 
be  still  greater,  bmause  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments, the  words,  action,  music,  are  inextricably 
interwoven ;  mutilate  any  portion  of  the  music 
and  the  continuity  is  lost,  the  psychological 
thread  connecting  scene  with  scene  torn  asunder, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  de> 
stroyed.  How  can  the  result  be  other  than 
a  sense  of  incongruity,  vagueness,  eccentricity, 
and  consequent  irritation  and  weariness  on 
the  part  of  the  audience?  All  manner  of  lame 
excuses,  'preposterous  demands  on  the  public 
time,'  'strain  on  the  singen*  voices,*  etc.,  have 
been  put  forward ;  but  there  is  no  valid  excuse 
for  imitating  and  perpetuating  the  mistakes 
of  slovenliness  and  incompetency.  It  is  easy  to 
discover  the  origin  of  any  particular  cut — ^the 
true  cause  will  invariably  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  caprice  of  this  or  that  conductor  or  singer 
at  some  leading  theatre  whose  example  is  blindly 
followed.  Then  the  text>btx>ks  are  printed  with 
the  cuts,  and  before  long  something  like  an 
authoritative  tradition  comes  to  be  established. 
Latterly  things  have  been  earned  so  far  that 
if  leading  executants  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
were  brought  together  and  asked  to  perform  any 
one  of  the  master's  works  in  its  integrity  they 
could  not  do  It.  They  would  have  to  study  the 
cuts,  the  orchestra  and  chorus  parts  would  have 
to  be  filled  in,  and  reheanals  begun  afresh. 

*  If  I  had  a  chance,'  said  Wagner  in  1877, 
'to  get  up  the  Meisteninger  with  an  intelligent 
company  of  young  people,  I  would  fint  ask  them 
to  read  and  act  Uie  play;  then  only  wQbld  I 
proceed  with  the  music  in  the  usual  way.  I  am 
certain  we  should  thus  arrive  at  a  satisfactoiy 
performance  in  a  very  short  time.*  The  deside- 
rata  are  simple  enough.  Keep  the  work  apart 
irom  the  oidinazy  repertoire,  clear  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  week,  and  during  that  time  let  every 
one  concerned  give  his  attention  to  the  task  in 
hand  and  to  nothing  elw ;  give  the  work  entire, 
and  aim  at  reproducing  the  score  exactly  as  it 
stands.— ^Individual  conducton  and  singen  who 
see  the  existing  evils  and  suffer  from  them 
protest  now  and  then ;  but  they  are  powerless, 
and  Wagner's  own  appeals  to  the  artistic  or 
intellectiuJ  conscience  of  the  operatic  world 
appear  to  have  been  addressed  to  an  unknown 


quantity.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  hope 
unless  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  those  concemed. 

rV.    CbBOHOLOOIOAL  LI8T8. 
VOB  TBI  VTAOS. 

Oto  Bioeharft:  fragmeot  af  an  opara;  tntrodDctlon.  duma,  mud 
Mptot.!  UnpabUihad :  autovraph  copy  of  Um  teore,  96  pafaa, 
dated  Marelil.  UBL  waa  pwaainad  by  Wacnar  to  tha  HwlkfaNhi 
of  WOnburg. 

Dia  ften :  roniantlaaba  Oper.  In  three  aeti ;  ma  Hatar  peribrmad  i 
the  ofarture  only  waa  played  at  Xagdabiiiv  lOM.  UapQblbbed  i 
orictnal  aeore  la  poeeeeifam  of  the  KIdk  of  BararlA. 

Daa  LiebaiTerbot:  music  compoead  106  and  S8.    raribnnad  Ooea 
oikly.atlIatdaborg.Maroh9.UM.  Origtoal  loora  hi  the  poeiee 
aioo  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.    A  eong  from  the  opera,  'Caraerala- 
Ued/  was  printed  In  Lewald's  '  EttrofMk*  1897.  p.  MO.  and  pirated 
at  Branniohwelg  and  llannovar 

Blend,  der  letate  dar  Trlbuiien,  groan  tn^laeiM  Oper.  In  6  acU. 
Mofde  begun  at  Blga  In  18».  AcU  1  and  9  flnbhtd  ISM  at  BIga 
and  Mlun  t  Aota  S.  4.  and  6  at  Paris.  IMa  first  perlbr— ad  a* 
Dresden.  Oct.  20.  IMS. 

Dot  fliegande  HolUoder;  rooaanilsdM  Opar.  In  8  acta.  MuM 
writtMi  at  Maadon,  ParU.  IMl.  First  paifcraiad  at  Dresden. 
Jan.llMS. 

Ttonhloser.ond  der  Blngcrkrleg  aofWartbarg:  romantlsdie  Oper, 
In  8  aeu.  Poem  mitten  at  Draadan.  IMS;  seors  eomplatad, 
U44-4&.   First  performed  at  Dresden.  Oct.  19.  IStfi. 

Lohoigrln,  romantisehe  Oper.  in  S  aeu.  Poem  written  at  Dresden 
IStf :  music  began  Sept.  9,  IMA.  Introduetlon  written  Aogaat 
ML  1M7 :  InstrumenUtlon  of  the  entire  work  completed  doitag 
the  ensuing  winter  and  sprfaig.  first  pertormad  August  SB,  IMS. 
at  Weimar. 

DasBhelttgold.  PartLoT'DerBlngdesliFlbelungen.*  PoemoT  *Dar 
Biug '  begun  at  Dresden  1848^  executed  In  reverM  order  (Sieg- 
frieds Tod.  BI«fHed.  WalkOre.  BbdngDld) :  Snlshed  at  Zttrlch 
USHA  Mttsle  to  Das  Bheingold  bogon  In  the  antnmn  of  18B 
at  Spenia;  score  finished  in  May  liM.  Ftrat  perfimned  at 
Munich  Sept.  M.  IBM.  PP.  score  puMUhed  1881 ;  ftill  do.  WX 

DtoWaikllfe.  PartII.of'DerBlngdesNibelungen.Mn8acta.  Booi* 
finished  at  Zfirich  UBt,  First  performed.  June  ML  UOO.  at 
Munich.   PF.  score  pabllshed  U«9 ;  hill  do.  1879b 

Tristan  vttd  Isolde :  la  8  aeU.  Poem  written  at  Zurich  1897 ;  mote 
begun  1887.  Score  of  Act  1  finished  In  the  autumn  of  18B7  at 
Zurich;  Act  9.  Mardi  U86  at  Venice:  Act  9.  August  18N  at 
Locema.  FirstperfomMd  Jane  10, 1808^  at  Munich.  PF.aodfUl 
score  pabllshed  180O. 

Bl«flrled.  Part  ni.  of  'Der  BIng  das  Ribelvngan.*  In  8  ada.  Mosia 
begun  at  ZOrlch.  before  Tristan.  Act  1  finished  April  1897 ;  part 
of  Act  9,  up  to  the  '  Waldweben  *  written  in  1897 ;  Acts  completed 
at  Munich  June  21.  Ui6fi;  Acts  completed  early  in  UM.  First 
performed  August  16,  1878.  at  Bajrauth.  PF.  aoors  pabUsbad 
ISn  i  full  dOb  1878. 

Die  Mdsterahigar  too  Iffimbefg:  In  8  acta.  Sketch  1815:  poem 
begun  wtaiter  ISSl-M  at  Paris,  printed  es  MB.  180:  music  begoa 
1889 :  score  finished  Oct.  20. 1887.  First  performed  June  91. 1888. 
at  Mnnldi.   PF.  score  published  1M7 ;  ftall  do.  1888. 

Gatterdlmmerong.  Part  IV.  of  'Der  Btog  des  NlbelungeD.'  (The 
fint  sketches  to  Siegfried's  Tod  date  June  1848.)  Musk  bason 
1870  at  Lucerne.  Sketch  of  Introduction  and  Aet  1  completed 
Jan.  90. 1871.  Sketch  of  tall  saore  finished  at  Bayrauth  Jane  9B, 
187S.  Instrumentation  completed  Not.  1874.  First  performed 
August  17. 1818,  at  Bsjrreuth.  PF.  score  puMMhed  1878 ;  fttll  do. 
1878. 

ParsilU :  Bin  BOhnenwalhfBstsplfll,  In  8  acU  (the  firrt  sketdias  of 
Charftaltagsiaal)or.  belong  to  the  year  18S7.  Zurich).  Poem 
written  at  Bayreuth  1878-77 :  sketch  of  music  begun  at  Bayrsath 
1877 :  completed  April  2S,  1879.  Instrumentation  finished  Jan.  18. 
1889  at  Palermo.  First  performed  Jaly  9BL 189^  at  Bagrreath.  PF. 
scan  pabltahed  1888:  fttll  do.  1884. 

OB0HB8TBAL  ABD  CHOBAL  WOBKR. 

Otartara  Bh  (8^.   Vnpvbllahed.   Parformed  18M  at  Lalptlg.  8eoi« 

apparently  lost. 
Orarture  D  minor  (4-4).  UhpabUshed.  Perlbrmed  Dea.  9BL 1881,  at 

Leipxig.   Score  at  Ikyreuth. 
Orertars  In  0.  ('  Koniert-ou  wr  t ore— tlemllch  fugfit ').  Unpublished, 
w  Written  1831.  performad  April  90, 189S.  at  Laipitg,  and  May  a.  1873 

at  Bayreuth. 
Orerturs'Polonla.'   Omalor(4-4).   UnpabUshad.    Written  ISM  at 

Lelpilg.    Boore  at  Bayreuth. 
Symphony  In  0.  Unpublished.  Written  1892ailialpalg,  and  performed 

at  Prague,  summer.  18M ;  Dec.  I8S  at  the  laterpe.  and  Jan.  10. 

1883.  at  the  Gowaadhaas.  Lelpilg ;  Dec.  K 1882.  at  Venioa. 
Raw  Tsar's  (3aaUta.   Introduction  and  two  choral  pleoea.   Unpub- 
lished.   Performed  at  Magdeburg  on  New  Tearli  Bf«,  I884A  and 

at  Bayrsath.  May  98. 1878. 
Oferture '  0>lambus.'   Unpublished.   Written  and  twice  parfarmed 

at  Magdeburg  18»:  repeated  at  Blga  1888^  and  at  Paris,  fbb.  4. 

Utl  (alter  the  last  parfonnaDoa  scan  and 

and  have  not  been  beard  of  since). 
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lMU«n^l  innito  wnii  lo  ft  'BiiHwr|W».'  1v  GWeb.  'Dtr 

■oM,  odar  Dl«  drei  WOnaelM.*  Ibcdcbufi.  ISBIL  (DtapvbUihad, 

lU.  probftblj  loci.) 
Ovvtora  'Bole  Britunta.'   ItaimMlthtd.   Written  at  KOnlsBbtrf^ 

ms.  laoMinwMnitottelioadoiiPhlUMnMBieBoeMjtalMOL 

(Anwrently  lost.) 
'  Kina  raut  OuTertdra.*   Written  In  TkU,  UN40i  int  pvCwniad, 

July  ».  1844,  at  Dreidaa  (  nwritten  UW. 
Ualdlffunasmaneh.    Written  1M4.    PnblUhed  IBM.    Ttae  original 

aoore.  for  a  mUitarj  bukd.  ramalos  Id  Ma  The  pttbllclied  venlon 

for  the  nnial  Ail)  orobeitnk  trae  began  bj  Wegner  and  flnWied  by 

Baft 
Mcgfried  Idyll.   Wrlttanlil&   PabUitedUn. 
Kalaeimanch.  Un. 

•  feeteaanch  (Centennial  Siblbltion.  Philadelphia),  lOl 

I  LlabeMnahl  der  Apoetal.   KIne  biblleche  Beene  (Or  Mlnnerohor 

und  groMce  Orehotter.  IMS. 
QelegenbelU  Cantate.    For  unvening  of  brona  etatue  reprnientfiig 

Ktaig  Friedrieh  Augnit  at  Drsudan,  Jane  7.  IMS.  Unpabllshed. 
Qmu  an  den  Kdiiig.  lSi4.    FnblUhed.  (a)  for  «  male  Toleas :  {b)  aa 

a  wNig  with  FV. 
An  Weber'i  Qrabe.     (•)  TraoennarMh  for  wind  Instromenta  on 

Botlvetrrom  Kamiahe;  (ft)  Double  qoarteliirvolMiW  IMA  Boore 

offi»,  pubUihwll  I.. 

PIANOTOBn  PU0B8. 

8ooata.Bk    Writtenisn.   PnbliahedUtt. 
Polonalie.D.   Foarbanda.    Written  1831.   Pabllabed  IML 
Vantaale  F <  minor.   Vupabliabed.    Written  Iffll. 
Album-Bonate.  for  Fmu  Matbllde  Wcaeudonek.  In  tb.  Written  m. 

PublUbad  1877. 
Bin  Albamblatt.  for  FftraUn  Mettemldk.  in  a   Written  U8L   Pnb- 

llabedisn. 
Albamblatt.  for  FnM  Betti  S^ott.  in  Wb.     Written  Jan.  1.  Vn. 

PubliahedUra. 

0Oiro& 

'Oaneralalted'  from  ']>«•  LUbeaverbot.' US«,    Beprintad  M 

Bruntwlek,U8B. 
*  Don  monenfont ' ;  <  Mlgnonne' ;  'Attente.'  FariaUa»-«a  Appeared 

aa  'Maaikbellagen'  to  Lenald'a  *Baropa,'lMl  and  4S.  Bq>ab- 

llabed  with  a  German  tran«Iatlon  U71. 
Lea  deux  Orenadlen.   (Heine's  '  Die  bdden  Ormadlefe.')    Faria, 

UQB.   Dadieated  to  Belne.   Mosle  flfri  the  Freneh  Teiaion. 
DerTanneiibaom.   18«0.   Publiahed  lg71. 
Kraft-Lledchea  (1871).  a  little  humoroua  TOie  ef  thanks  to  Herr 

Kraft  of  Leiprig.   Printed  In  MiUler  ▼.  der  Wena'a  Belehiooni- 

menboeh. 
Fllnf  Qedlcbte.    1.  Der  Engel ;    S.  Btobe  aUU  i    S.  Im  Trelbhaoa 

(Studio  zu  Triatan  and  Isolde)  i    4.  SehmeraBn ;    S.  Trftume 

(Btodle  la  Triatan  and  Isolde).    IMl    Bogllah  by  FnUMla 


ABBAN6BM XMTS.  eie. 

Qlndu  Iphlgtete  en  Aullde.   '  Naeh  der  BearbeHnng  Ton  Bidmrd 
Wagner.'  FF.  arrt.  by  H.  Ton  Bftlow.  (PubUshed  UM.) 
Seore  of  elose  to  oTertare  published  180B. 
Hoaart.   Don  Juan— rerlaed  dialogue  and  nrltattiea   peilbimed  at 

Zurich.  Uba   Unpublished. 
Falestrimu   Btabat  Hater,  alt  Yortragdienlehnnncen  cfngwlohtet. 

Score  published  1877.  / 

AUegTO  stt  der  Aria  des  Aubrey.  In  dem  Tampyr  von  Manehner  (la 
F  min.).   SeoTB,  US  bars  of  additional  text  and  musle.  instead 
of  the  M  bars  of  the  original,  dated  WQnboig,  Sept.  K,  ItSS,  In 
the  |ri)awtf''*n  of  Herr  W.  Tappert.  Berlin. 
Beethoven.   IHnth  Symphony.  Clarierausaug.   MOl   Uapobliahed. 
Donlaattl.   La  Favorite.   PF.  seora.  Paris. 

Xllrir  d'amore.  FF.  aeora. 
Baldry.  Ia  Belne  de  Chypre.   FF.  score,  Paris  18C1. 
«        LaOulttarero.   FF.  acore.  Faria  1841. 

ABXKnJES.  LIBBBTTL  BTO..  NOT  OOHTAIHBD  Of  THB 
COLLXOTBD  WBITINQ8L  OB  GANCKLLBD. 

•  Dto  Deutaehe  Oper ' :  1884.    Laube's  Zeltung  Ar  die  elegante  Welt. 
Pastlcoto  TOO  Oanto  Si^anato,  Nov.  1884.    (Bey.  BL  18S4.  pp.  387-843). 

Die  glQekllche  Birenfomllle ' ;  «  libretto  for  a  oomio  opera,  after  a 

story  In  the  Arabian  Mights.  1888(118.). 
Farlarr  Amusementa. 

BerlfoB.    May  8. 1841.   CBay.  Bl.  1884.  pp.  88-88). 
FarieerFataltUtenfttr Deutsche.  SUtnedY.Freodenfouer.  Appeared 

1841  In  Lewnld's '  Boropa,* 
*Blancae  Giuseppe.'  Oder '  Die  Franaosen  In  Vina.'  Libretto  for  m 

opera  alter  H.  S.  KAnlg's  novel.  '  Die  hobe  Brant.'   Sketch  sent 

to  Scribe  In  1888*   Put  into  rerae  for  CJapeillnieister  BelMlger. 

at  Draeden;  subseqaently  set  to  oiasio  bf  J.  F.  Klttl,  and 

performed  at  Prague  IMg. 
■  Die  Baraiener ' :  detailed  plan  for  the  libretto  toa  tragle  opera (UC). 

•  Friedrieh  Bothbart':  sketch  far  a  Drama.   MS.  184ii. 

'Bade  gehalten  Im  Yaterlanda-Vereln  ai  Dresden,  14  Jane,  1848. 

(TS4iP0rt.  pp.  88-11). 
■TliaaSerreform,'  Dreadaner  Anseiger,  18  Jan.  UM.    C^wgipui,  pp. 

•  OrSftn  Bgmont.'   Ballet  von  Beta.    An  article  bi  the  Oesierreid^ 

Isehe  Zeltang,  slgnad  F.  0.  (Peter  OomellaeX  but  partiy  written 

by  Wagner. 
Ovabeohrift  fllr  Oari  Taualg.  wn. 
BielMrd  Wagner:  Bntwftrib.    Gedanhen.     Virngmeate. 
,  PeyUKoa  tnsemmangeslallt.   1888. 


daaWMBderMoalk. 


COULBOTKD  UTBBABT  WOBSS. 

(Tan  Yolomea.   Laliidg  Jgn-9^ 

Y0L.I. 

Yorwofft  mr  Oesammtherauagnbt. 

Blnldtang. 

Autoblograpbische  Sklxaa  (bis  18U). 

'  Das  Liebesverbot.'   Berleht  fiber  cina  ersto  OpemaaflUtfoag  (en- 

traeted  from  Autobiography), 
Blenri,  der  letste  der  Tribunen. 
XladautaeherMualker,  In  Paris.   NovellMi  and  Anflata  (1880  and 

1841).    1.  Bine  PUgerfkhri  zu  Beetbovrn.   &  Btai  Bnde  In  Farlk 

S.  lUn  giacklleher  Abend.  A  Uebw  deutsches  Huslkwesen.  8.  Der 

Yirtuoe  und  der  Kflastler.   &  Der  KQostler  und  die  OcftentMch- 

keit.  7.  Bosslnt's '  Btabat  Mater.' 
Bsberdle  Ouvertare. 
Der  F^elschAti,  in  Paris  (1841).   1.  *  Der  Frelaehflts.'  An  das  Fnrlaer 

PubUkufls.  S. 'LeFielsehatz.'   Berleht  nach  Deutscbland. 
Berleht  Ober  etaie  nana  Fnriaer  Opar  ('La  Belne  de  (^lypra*  von 

Hal«vy). 
Der  fliegende  HoUlnder. 

Blnleltung. 

Tannhinaer  and  der  Biagerkrieg  auf  Wartbarg. 

Berieht  fiber  die  Helmbrlngung  der  sterbHehen  Uaherreatn  Karl 
Maria  von  Weber^  ana  London  naeh  Dresden.  Kede  aa  Weber's 
letater  Bnhesatte.  Oeaaag  nach  der  Baafaftting  (Kstracted 
fhim  the  Autoblograirfiy.) 

Berleht  fiber  die  AuffOhning  der  nennten  Bymphonle  von  Beethoven. 
Im  Jahre  1848,  nebs^  Programm  dacn.   (From  Autobiography.) 

Lohengrin. 

Die  Wlbelungen.  Weltgeseblehte  aw  der  Bago.  (Written  184&  pub- 
lished 18Ba) 

Der  Nlbelnngao-Mytbns.  Ale  Batwnrf  an  elaen  Drama. 

Siegfried's  Tod. 

Trinkspmch  am  fledeukstage  des  800  Jlbrigen  Bestelians  der 
kdniglldian  muslkallaeheo  Kapelle  bi  Dresden. 

Bntwurf  aar  Organisation  elnea  dentacben  Bailenettbeatata  Ar  das 
KOnlgialch  Saetean  (1848). 

YOL.  m. 

Blnldtang  ram  drttten  and  vierten  Baode. 

Die  Kunst  und  die  Bevolutlon. 

Das  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunst. 

'  Wteland  der  Schmledt,'  als  Drama  entworfn. 

Kunst  und  KM  ma. 

Oper  und  Diama,  enter  Thell  i  Die  Oper  and 

YoL.  lY. 

Oper  und  Drama,  iwelter  nnd  dritter  TheU :  Das  flchansplel  und 
das  Wesen  der  dramatlaeben  Dichtkuaat.>— DIcblknnat  and  Tvor 
kunst  Im  Drama  der  Zokunft. 

line  MlttlmBnag  aa  meine  Fraunde. 

YOL.  Y. 

Xlnleitong  nm  Anilen  and  aeehsten  Bande. 

Ueberdle'Goethestiltungi'  Brief  an  Frame  Ustfk 

Bin  Theater  In  Zfirieb. 

Ueber  muslfcallsobe  Kritflc   Brief  en  den  Ueraaagebar  der  ■  Benea 

ZeltschriftArMuslk.' 
Das  Jndenthum  in  der  Moaik. 
Briunerungen  an  Spontlnl. 
Naohruf  an  L.  Spohr  und  (Jhordirektor  W.  Flaeher. 
Oluefc's  Ouvertfire  aa '  Iph^ienla  In  Aulla.* 
Ueber  die  AuAhrung  dca  *  Tannhinaer.' 

Bemerkungen  cor  Anflfibrung  der  Oper '  Der  ttegende  HelHndar.' 
FlogrammattadM  XriAuterungen.  1.  Beethoven's  'Herolsche  aym- 

I^ionle.'   9.  Ouvertfire  au  'Koriolan.'  8.  Ouvertfire  zum  'Flle- 

genden  HolMnder.'  A  Ouvertfire  an 'TannhaOser.'   6.  Yoieplel 

lu '  Lohengrin.* 
Ueber  Franz  LIszTs  symphonlsche  DIchtungen. 
Dea  BhelngOld.   Yorabend  n  dem  BOhnenfoataplel :  Der  Wag  dcf 

Mlbelaagen.^ 

You  YL 

Der  Btaig  des  Vlbdangen.  BObnenfaatsplel.  Brster  Tag :  Die  WtlkOr^ 
Znwlter  Tag :  Stewed.   Dritter  Tag :  Gfitterdimmerang. 

BpOoglaeher  Berleht  fiber  die  Umstlnde  and  Schleksale.  welehe  die 
AugfOhrung  des  Bfihnenfestspleles  'Der  Blng  des  NIbelungen  * 
bb  cur  YerCOBntllchnng  der  DklUnng  desselben  begleitetca. 

Yok  YIL 
TrMan  und  Isolde. 
Bin  Brief  ui  Hector  Berlioa. 

*  Zukunftsmnsik.*  An  elnen  ftoanaealeeiMn  FNund  (FT.  Ylllot)  als 
Yorwort  zu  dner  Freea-Uebersetzung  melner  Opem  DIchtungen. 
Berieht  fiber  die  Auflfibrung  dea '  Tannbtuaer  *  in  Paris  (Brl^lch). 
Die  Melsterslnger  von  Nfimberg. 
Das  Wtanar  Hof-Opemtbeater. 

You  YUL 
Dem  kOnlgllchen  Fraunde,  Oedicht. 
Ueber  Stent  und  Bellglon. 
Deutsche  Kunst  and  deutsche  Folitlk. 
Bericbt  an  Belne  Majestdt  den  KOnlg  Lndwig  IT  von  Bayem  fiber 

dne  In  Mfindien  zu  erritihtende  dentsche  Mariksefaule. 
Mebie  Brinnerungen  an  Lodwlg  Schnorr  von  Caroisi^ld. 
tvu  Wldmung  der  iwdten  Auflage  von  'Oper  and  Drama. 
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WAlNWRiaHT. 


1.  W.  H.  Bkhl.    «.  FM^lnuid  Rlltar.    1  KIm  KrIiuMr- 
I  BoMioL    4  Bdvaid  Dtmt&aL    8w  AiifkUnui««D  Obar 
'  Dm  JudmUuim  In  d«r  Hulk.' 
VebtrdasDlilglnB.   (Un>. 

DMlGwIiohM!  LBlMinfDld.  IMdwYolkndavdM'StaeMid.' 
Sb  lam  IBIh  AugMt  Uiro. 

▼OL.IX. 

An  du  daalMh*  Hmt  TOT  Fu1«  (Jantur  isn.) 

line  Ka^itnlation.   LoMiplal  la  nntltor  Kantar. 

Krinn«iinvan  an  Auber. 

BtMlhoran.   PnbllslMd  Dw.  %  UTO. 

U«lMr  dla  Bertlmmung  der  Opar.  (TIm  acoooat  of  WDhalBtbM 
Sohioadar-Darrlent  to  from  the  antobioixaphy.) 

fJobar  Sehaospiolor  and  SInfor. 

Sum  Vortrac  dor  Hooaton  SIrmplHMilo  BMtiunron't. 

flondMhralboa  nad  Kldnan  AnfUtm:  1.  Brlof  aber  das  flohaa- 
•ptolanroMn  aa  elnen  ScbMuploler.  I.  Xln  XInbUck  In  dM 
hevtife  deutadio  OperawoKa.  S.  Brtof  na  oinoa  ItallenliehoB 
mood  flbor  dla  AnflAhmnK  dm  'Lohoagxla'  la  Bolofaa. 
4.8cliralbeiiaBd«Barfienn«IMrTenBolocniu  &  AaVrtsdricli 
lltotaclio,  Old.  ProL  dor  Klam.  PhUolotIo  In  BmoI.  6.  Uebor 
dio  Booneanac  'Muilkdiama.*  7.  KlnMtnng  lu  olner  Vorloivnc 
dor '  Odttofdlaunomag*  fw  olaom  aaigowihltoo  ZobOrorkrolao 
la  Boiila. 

'■arreath':  1.  lehhuibeTldit  dbor  dIo  UUttiade  aad  BfihMnalo, 
waloiie  dIo  AosfUiniBf  dot  BOhaoatattiilolai  *I>or  Blag  dot 
■Ibolaaita*  bla  tar  QrAadong  too  Wognor^vorainen  begleiteten. 
%  Dm  BOhnonfaMoplalhans  to  Bojnuth,  aobsi  olaom  Borleh- 
Abor  dIo  QnindttoJalognag  dowolbon. 


YOL.Z. 


Briof  aa  doa  Heiaaigebor 


Uobor  oino  OpornaaffBlinng  la  Loipilg. 
doi  'Mtttikaltoohen  WuebonblaUot.* 

Borrouth.  Barrontbor  BUttor:  1.  Aa  dIo  leehrtan  Vontlado  dor 
Blotaaid  Wocnor-Yoretne.  %  Battmrl  TerOfltatllobl  mit  doa 
Statotoa  del  Fatroaalforalaoi.  S.  Zor  BtafObmaf  (Bojreothor 
Blitlar,  Brttoi  8t«ek).  4.  Bla  Wort  tor  Blaf  Ohmag  dor  Arbolt 
Haas  TOB  Wolaotoai,  'Uobor  Yerrottang  nad  Brrottong  dor 
donttOlMB  Spraohe.*  5b  BrtlArnag  an  dIo  Mltgliodor  deo  Patron- 
atrorolaoOb  €.  Zur  Blnftthmng  la  das  Johr  UK.  7.  Znr  Mh- 
thoUvag  aa  dIo  goohrton  Fatrono  dor  BOhnonfcsUiriole  In  Ba^■ 
routh.  8.  Zor  BlnfOhmng  der  Arbeit  dos  Qraba  Ooblaoau '  Bla 
Urtboll  flbor  die  Jotitgo  Woltlifo. 

Was  ist  doutiehr  ClM»>in«). 


PiiblUram  and  Popalarltlt. 

Bla  BOokblick  an!  die  BOhaonfeiteplolo  dos  lohres  wn. 

Wollcn  wlr  boflbn?  (U79). 

Uebor  das  DIchion  and  Komponlren. 

Uobor  doa  Opera  DIehten  and  Kompooiren  Im  Beoondoraa. 

Uebor  die  Anwondung  dor  Maslk  aof  das  Drama. 

OOtoos Schrelboa  aa  Hoirn  Brnst  von  Weber.  YorfMser  dor  Sehrlftt 

*  Dla  Foltorkammem  dor  Wlasonaebalt.* 
Bollglon  and  Knnst  (1880):  'Was  nQtA  dloaa  Brkonntntos?'   Bin 

Maebtrag  m  '  Boltgloa  aad  Koaat.*   Ausfllhrungen  ta '  Beligloa 

oad  Kuast*  (18S1).   1.  'Bikoaao  dieh  Bolbat.'   i.  BoldenUinm 

and  Ohrtotonthum. 
Brief  an  H.  ▼.  Wolaogea. 

OBmea  Behrolben  an  Herra  Vrlodrioh  lehOa  In  Worma. 
Daa  BOhaoafaateplel  In  Bajreatb  1881L 
Berteht  ttber  die  Wlodoranllllhrung  oinoa  Jogendworkea.    Aa  dan 

Hocani«ober  dos. '  MaslkaUschon  Wooboablattoa.' 
Br1oranH.v.  Stela. 
PanlfU. 
(Lebensortaaomntan.  Thla  la  the  privately  priatod  aotobiographjr 

from  which  the  eatiaeU  in  fola.  I.  and  U.  and  la.  OMatloaod  aboTO^ 

an  takoaX 


8ELB(7CED  BOOKS^  ETC* 

OlMenapp,  0.  FLnnd  H.  t.  Stein.  Wagner  Lexicon. 
Stattgarti  1883.  (An  admirable  oompendiom  ox 
Wagner's  writings.) 

OlaaenADp,  C.  F.  Bichard  Wagner's  Leben  nnd  Wirken. 
8  Tols.  2nd  ed.  Leipsig,  1882.  Based  on  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Wagner's  writings  and  a 
diligent  stndj  of  periodicals,  etc  Somewhat  ver- 
bose but  reliable  on  the  whole. 

Xastner.E.   Wagner  Catalog.    1878. 

Briefe  Bichard  Wagners  an  seine  Zeltgenoesen 
(183&-1883)  chronologisoh  geordnet  1886.  (A.  valu- 
able list ;  Imt  very  far  £rom  complete.) 

Oeeterlein,  Kic  Katalog  einer  B.  Wagner  BibUotbek. 
1882. 

Hlatischa,  Tr.  Bichard  Wagner  in  Bajrenth  (Unseit- 
gemlsse  Betrachtongen,  4tes  Btttck).  Ghemnita, 
1878. 

Die  Oebnrt  der  TragDdie  and  d«m  Qeiste  der 
If  usik.    2nd  ed.    Ohemnita,  1878. 

tisst    Lohengrin  etTannbaliser.    Leipsig,  1861 

Der  fliegende  Hollander  (186i).  Das  Bheingold 
0866).  Vol.  ill*  of  Lisst's  Oesammelte  Sohrillen* 
Leipsig,  IML 


BCdow,fians  voiL  Uober  B.  W.*8  Fansinravertllret  Lel^' 
Bigisen. 

Majrberger,  KarL  Die  Harmonik  B.Wi.  Chamnits,  1882, 
Sohor^  Bd.    Le  Drame  MosioaL    2  vols.    Paris,  1876. 
PohlfBich.  Bichard  Wagner.  Bin  Lebensblld.  Laipsig, 
1883. 

Biobaxd  Wagner.  StndiennndKritiken.  Loipsi||, 
1883b 
Tappert,  W.   Bichard  Wagner.   Sein  Leben  nnd  8ein« 
Werke.    Eiberfeld,  1883. 

Sin  Wagnerlazioon— WOrterbnoh  der  UnhAflich« 
keit 
Wolaogen,  H.  v.  Brinnemngen  an  Bichard  Wagner^ 
Vienna,  1883. 

.  Bichard  Wagner's  Lebensbericht  (original  of  *  The 
Work  and  Mission  of  mv  Life,'  North  iunerican  Be- 
view,  for  Aug.  and  Sept  1879.  Sanctioned  by  Wagner, 
bnt  apparently  not  written  by  him).    Leipsig,  188i. 
Die  Spraohe  in  Bichard  Waoner's  Diohtnngen. 
Leipsig,  1878.  Fall  of  valuable  mformatioin* 
Poetisohe  Lantsymbolik.    Leipsig.  1876. 
Der  Nibelnngen  Mythos  in  Sage  nnd  Literatar. 
Berlin,  1878. 

Thematisohe   Leittftden :   Nibelnngen,   Tristaa« 
ParsifsL 
Forges,  H.  Die  AnflUhranff  von  Beetbovens  izte.  Sym- 
phonic nnter  Bichard  Wagner  in  Bayreuth.    Leip- 
sig. 1872. 

Die  Btthnenproben  an  den  Featspielen  im  Jahre 
1878.    L  and  ii  Ohemnita  1883.    (In  coarse  of  pub* 
lication.) 
Gasperini,  A.  de.    Bicbard  Wagner.    Paris,  1806. 
Baudelaire,  Oh.    B.  Wagnar  ot  Tannbluser  a  Parte, 

186L 
Wagner.    Qoatre  Potoies  d'op^nt  traduita  en  proae 
fran^aise,  prteM^s  d'ane  Lettre  sar  la  musique  par 
Bichard  Wagner.    Paris.  186L 
UOIle^  Frans.    Taimhiuser  und  Wartburgkrieg.  1858. 
Bichard  Wagner  and  das  Husikdrama.    186L 
Der  Bing  des  Nibelnngen.    1862. 
Tristan  und  Isolde.    1866. 
Lohengrin  und  Die  Meisterslnger  von  NtLmberg. 
Hnnioh,l889. 
Hueirer.  F.    Bichard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the 
Future.    London,  1874.    (Translated  into  German, 
as  '  Die  Poesie  in  der  Musik.'   Leipsig^  1874^) 
Bichard  Wagner.    London,  1881. 
Parsifsl,  *An  Attempt  at  Analysis.'    London. 
1884. 
The  Nibelung's  Bin^  in  the  alliterative  verse  of  the 

original.    By  Alfred  Forman. 
The  Bins,  etc     German  original  fadng  tiie  English 

translation.    By  H.  and  F.  Corder.    London,  ltf77. 
Die  Meistersinger.    Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder, 

London,  18£i. 
Tristan  und  Isolde.    Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder, 

London,  1882. 
ParsifaL   Translated  by  H.  and  F.  Corder.  London, 

1879. 
Bichard  Wagner's  Letter  on  Lisst's  Symphonic  Poems. 
Translated  by  F.  HuefFer.    London,  i881. 

Bichard  Wagner's  The  Music  of  the  Future.  Trana- 
lated  by  E.  Dannreuther.    Londcm,  1878. 

Bichard  Wagner's  Beethoven.  Translated  by  F.  Darn- 
reuther.    London,  1880. 

Bichard  Wagner  *On  Conducting.'  Tranclated  by 
E.  Dannreuther.    London,  1886.  •  vry  -i 

WAINWRIOHT,  John,  a  native  of  Stock- 
port, Cfaeehire^  settled  in  Manchester  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  on  May  I  a,  1767, 
was  appointed  organist  and  singing  man  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  now  the  Cathedral.  He  com- 
posed anthemf^  chants,  and  psalm-tnnes,  a 
collection  of  which  he  published  in  1797.  He 
died  Jan.  1768. 

His  son,  Robert,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1748,  ae- 
oumulated  the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bac  and  Mus. 
Doc.  at  Oxford,  April  39,  1774.  ^  March  I, 
1775*  ^®  ^^  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
liTerpodl.    He  was  also  organist  of  the  Ckillegi- 
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^  Ghnroh,  ICanohester.  He  oomposed  lerTioet 
iknd  onthemi^  and  an  ontorio,  'Tbe  Fall  of 
Egypty'  peifbrmed  at  Liverpool  in  1 780  and 
i8oi*    He  died  July  15,  178a. 

Another  mh,  Richard^  bom  1758,  was  o]> 
ganist  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester.  In  Sept.  178a 
he  was  chosen  to  saooeed  his  brother,  Robert,  as 
organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  which  he 
a&rwards  quitted  for  the  ors^tfiistship  of  St. 
James,  Tozteth  Park,  Liverpool,  but  in  18x3 
resumed  his  place  at  St.  Peter'n  He  published 
a  oolleedon  of  hymn-tunes  of  his  composition* 
His  glee,  'Life's  a  bumper,'  was  very  popular. 
He  died  Aug.  40,  1825.  His  execution  was 
renuurkable — more  remarkable  perhaps  than  his 
taste.  It  was  of  him  that  Schnetsler  the  oigan- 
builder  exdaimed,  *  He  run  about  the  keys  like  one 
oat ;  he  will  not  gif  my  pipes  time  to  shpeak.' 

A  third  son,  William,  was  a  singing  man  at 
the  GoUegiate  Church,  Manchester,  and  also  a 
performer  on  the  double  bass,  besides  carrying 
on  the  business  of  musio-selling  in  Manchester, 
in  partnership  with  Sudk>w«  He  died  July  a, 
1797.  [W.Hja.] 

WAITS,  THK  A  name  given,  from  time 
immemorial,  to  the  little  bands  of  rustic  Musi* 
oians  who  sing  and  play  Gsrols,  by  night,  In 
oonntry  places,  at  Christmas-time;  and  still  very 
commonly  applied  to  their  less  unsophisticated 
representatives,  in  laiger  towns,  and  even  in 
London.  The  word  is  a  very  old  one,  and 
Bailey  (Btym.  Diet.,  Jjgo)  defines  it  thus— *  A 
sort  of  Musick,  or  Musicians  [either  of  vaUinff, 
because  they  attend  on  Magistrates,  Officers,  etc., 
in  Pomps,  and  Processions ;  or,  of  gud,  a  Watch, 
or  gvettert  to  watch,  Pr.,  because  they  keep  a 
Sort  of  Watch  a-Nights].'  Mr.  Skeat  (Etym. 
Diet.)  says  that  'Wait'  is  identioa  with  'watch' 
and  'wiJce,'  and  that  'a  ?niit'  is  one  who  is 
awake  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  night.' 

The  title  of '  The  Waits '  has  also  been  given, 
for  reasons  which  no  one  has  hitherto  been 
Mie  to  ascertain,  to  a  little  Fa-la,  for  four 
voices,  by  Jeremy  Savile,  a  Composer  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popcdar  about  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  but  is  now  known  only  by 
some  Songs  printed  in  Pla3rford*s  '  Select  Musi- 
call  Ayres  and  Dialogues/  in  1653,  and  the 
piece  in  question,  whi<£  first  appeared  in  1667, 
in  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion ' — a  new  edi- 
tion, with  extensive  additions,  and  a  subsidiaiy 
title,  of  Hilton's  <  Catch  that  catch  can.* 

The  Madrigal  Societv  concludes  all  its  meet- 
ings with  Savile's  Farla;  and  the  custom  has 
boon  adopted  by  the  Bristol  'Madrigal  Society, 
and  many  other  provincial  associations  of  like 
character.  The  oldest  mode  of  performanoe  on 
record  was  that  of  singing  the  Music  four  times 
through ;  first  /,  then  p,  then  pp,  and  lastly 
Jf,  always,  of  course,  without  accompaniment. 
Mr.  T.  Oliphant  wrote  some  words  to  it,  to  avoid 
the  monotony  of  the  continuous  Fa-la,— 

Let  Qt  all  ting,  merrily  dnff. 

Till  eoho  anmnd  u«  reiponnve  thaU  ring. 

TiMse  words  are  now  adopted  by  most  Madrigal 

Sodeties;  and^  by  advice  of  Mr.  01iphant»  the 
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piece  is  usually  sung  three  tames,  instft-id  of 
four.  [W.S.R.] 

WALDHOBN  (that  is.  Forest  horn),  Corno 
DI  OAOOiA.  The  old  'French  bom,'  without 
valves,  for  which  Beethoven  wrote.  The  valve 
horn,  necessary  for  the  passages  of  modem  writers, 
beginning  wid^  Schumann,  is  fast  superseding  i^ 
and  the  French  horn  will  soon  be  as  mndi  Ik 
thing  of  the  past  as  a  harpsichord ;  but  its  tones^ 
and  the  contrast  of  its  open  and  closed  notes 
(adding  another  to  the  many  human  oharacter- 
istios  of  the  instrament) — as  in  the  Allegretto  of 
the  Seventh  Symphony  or  the  Adagio  of  the 
Ninth — can  never  be  replaced,  and.  the  want  of 
them  will  always  be  a  distinct  and  orael  loss  to 
orchestral  music.  [G.] 

WALDMiLDCHEN,  DAS  (dab  Stdmiib  W. 
or  DAB  Madohut  nc  Spksbabtbwaldb).  An 
opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  Bitter  von  Steinsbuig. 
music  by  Weber*  His  second  dramatic  work ; 
composed  in  1800;  produced  at  IWberg.  Nov. 
34,  1800— not  at  ChemnitK  in  October.  It  was 
used  up  in  Sflvaka  dab  WaldmaDCHIK,  his 
sixth  opera,  z8io,  and  only  three  fragments 
are  known.  Silvana  was  produced  in  English 
(as  'Sylvana')  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  under 
Elliston's  management,  Sept.  a,  i8a8.  It  has 
been  again  revived,  wiih  a  revised  libretto  by 
Herr  Pasqu^,  and  with  'musical  amplifica- 
tions,* at  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  in  the  spring  of 
1885.  [G.] 

WALDSTEIN,  Count.  One  of  Beethoven's 
earliest  finends,  immortalised  by  the  dedication  of 
the  PF.  Sonata  in  C,  op.  ^3,  now  usualW  known 
as  the  *Wa1dstein  Sonata.^  Ferdinand  ^bnst  Ga- 
briel was  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Emma- 
nuel Philipp,  Graf  Waldstein  und  Wartemberg 
von  Dux.  He  was  bom  Mar.  34,  176a,  just 
eight  years  before  Beethoven,  and  his  father  died 
in  1775,  leaving  the  property  to  the  eldest  son 
Joseph  Cari  EmmanueL  Ferdinand  when  of 
age  {24  according  to  the  German  law)  entered 
the  'German  oi^er'  (Dentscher  Orden)  as  a 
career ;  in  181  a  however  he  obtained  a  dispensa- 
tion firom  his  vows  and  married,  but,  like  all  his 
brothers,  died  childless —Aug.  39,  i8a3-^and 
thus  with  this  generation  the  house  of  Waldstein 
von  Dux  became  extinct.  Count  Ferdinand 
spent  the  year  of  his  novitiate  (1787-8)*  at  the 
Court  of  the  Elector  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven.  The 
nature  of  their  connexion  has  been  already  stated. 
[See  Brithovik,  vol.  L  164ft,  i^5&*]  In  1791 
or  9a  Beethoven  composed  la  variations  for  4 
hands  on  the  PF.  on  an  air  of  the  Count's,  and  in 
1804  or  5  he  wrote  the  Sonata  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Waldstein  so  familiar.  In  this 
splendid  work  (published  May  1805)  the  well- 
known  'Andante  Favori'  in  F  was  originally 
the  slow  movement ;  but  Beethoven  took  it  out^ 
as  too  long,  and  substituted  the  prssent  Adagio 
for  it.  The  Adagio  is  in  a  difierent  coloured  ink 
firom  the  rest  of  Uie  automplu  [See  an  aneodote 
about  ity  voL  i.  p.  167ft.]  [G.] 
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WALDTEUFEL,  %.  e.  wood-demon.  A  toy, 
mentioned  by  FeUz  Mendelesdhn  in  his  ohildiah 
lettentoGroethe*Bboy8(i8ai).  It  is  a  naoAll  card- 
board dram,  open  at  one  end,  with  a  catgut  fh>m 
the  head  to  a  neck  in  the  end  of  a  ehwt  stick. 
When  the  stick  is  whirled  round,  the  catgut 
grates  round  the  neck,  and  being  reverberated 
by  the  dram,  makes  a  loud  humming  noise.  *The 
sound  of  thia  in  a  room,*  says  F^ix,  <  is  ezoru- 
dating ;  out  of  doors,  where  they  are  going  in 
hundreds  at  once,  the  noise  is  more  beumble.* 
('  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,*  ed.  2,  p.  a8.)    [G.] 

WALDTEUFEL,  Emil,  a  composer  of  dance 
music,  who*since  the  yeaar  1878  has  composed 
the  prodigious  number  of  more  than  soo  waltzes, 
polkas,  and  other  dance  tunes.  His  most  favourite 
pieoes  are : — ^Waltzes,  La  Source,  La  MaooU,  Au 
revoir ;  Polka,  Les  Folies ;  P.  Masurkas,  Dans 
lei  Bois;  Marches,  Marche  dn  Trdne;  Galop, 
Prestissimo.  Messrs.  Booeey  publish  a  '  Wald- 
teufel  Album,*  containing  his  best  pieces.     [G.] 

WALEY,  SncoK  Walst,  composer  and  pian- 
ist, was  bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  began 
music  with  his  sister,  herself  a  pupil  of  Herz 
:uid  Thalbei^,  and  became  a  pupil  successively 
of  Moscheles,  Bennett^  and  G.  A.  Osborne  for  the 
piano,  and  of  W.  Horsley  and  Molique  for  theory 
and  composition.  He  began  composing  very 
early,  and  wrote  several  elaborate  PF.  pieces 
before  he  was  la.  His  first  published  work, 
*  L'Arpeggio,'  a  PF.  study,  appeared  in  1848.  It 
was  speedily  followed  bv  a  number  of  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  a  concerto  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  two  pianoforte  trios, 
op.  15  in  Bb,  and  op.  ao  in  G  minor  (published 
by  Soholt  ft  Co.),  both  deserving  to  be  better 
known.  Simon  Waley  was  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  frequently  performed  at  the  concerts 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  conducted  by 
Mr.  H.  Leslie.  His  compositions  abound  iii  the 
plaintive  melody  charaoteristio  of  Mendelssohn ; 
ihej  exhibit  great  finish,  and  a  richness  of 
'detail  and  harmony  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
distdples  of  the  Leipzig  school. 

Besides  being  an  artist,  he  was  a  practical 
and  ezoeptiooaUy  shrowd  man  of  business.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  wrote  an  able  series  of  letters 
to  the  '  Times '  advocating  Boulogne  as  the  postal 
route  between  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
a  little  later  he  contributed  some  sprightly  let- 
ters on  a  tour  in  the  Auvefgne  to  the  '  Daily 
News.*  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  and  for  many  years 
took  an  active  part  on  the  oommittee.  He  died  in 
1875  at  the  early  age  of  48.  Mr.  Waley  belonged 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  was  a  leading  member 
of  that  oommunity  during  the  critical  period  of 
its  emancipation  from  dWl  disabilities.  One  of 
his  finest  works  is  a  choral  setting  of  the  1 1 7th 
and  1 1 8th  Psalms  for  the  Synagogue  service. 
There  was  a  singular  charm  about  his  person 
and  manner.  To  know  him  was  to  lova  Him ; 
and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance will  never  forget  the  mingled. modesty  and 
sweetness  of  his  di^KNition. 
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His  published  works,  besides  ^ose  already 
mentioned,  contain  a  Isige  umnber  of  pieoes  for 
piano,  solo  and  duet;  2  duets  for  violin  and 
piano  ;  songs  and  duets,  etc.,  etc.  The  choruses 
for  the  Synagogue  mentioned  above  are  published 
in  YoL  i.  of  ^e  Musical  Services  of  the  West 
London  Synagogue.  Besides  the  printed  works 
some  orohestral  pieces  remain  in  MS.  [G.] 

WALKELEY,  Ahtort,  born  167a,  was  a 
chorister  and  afterwards  a  vicar  choral  of  Wdls 
Cathedral.  In  1^00  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Salisbury  Catnedral  as  successor  to  Daniel 
Boseingrave.  His  Morning  Service  in  £b  is 
preserved  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
734a),  and  anthems  by  him  are  in  MS.  at  Ely 
QiLthedral  and  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  He  died  Jan.  16. 1717-18.    [W.H.H.] 

WALKER,  Ebibhabdt  Frikdbioh,  an  organ* 
builder  at  Cannstadt,  Stuttgart,  in  the  middle  of 
the  z8th  century,  and  his  son,  of  the  same  names, 
is  one  ci  the  best  builders  in  Grermany.  In  i8ao 
he  nmoved  to  Ludwigsburg.  His  European 
reputation  is  due  to  tibe  fine  organ  which  be 
built  in  1833  for  the  churoh  of  St.  Paul  at 
Frankfort-on-tbe-Main.  '  In  1856  he  completed 
a  Uurge  organ  for  Ulm  Cathedral  of  100  stops  on 
4  manuals  and  two  pedals,  and  a  new  movement 
for  drawing  out  all  the  stops  in  succession  to 
produce  a  eretoendo.  This  can  be  reversed  for  a 
diminuendo.  In  1 863  he  carried  his  fome  to  the 
New  World  by  erecting  a  laige  organ  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Boston,  n.S.  [V.  de  P.] 

WALKER,  J08KPH,  ft  Soirs,  organ-builders 
in  Francis  Street,  Tottenham  C^urt  Road, 
London.  This  business  was  established  by 
Joseph  Walker  about  the  year  1810.  He  died 
in  1870,  and  the  factory  is  still  earned  on  by  his 
sons.  Amongst  some  hundreds  of  instruments  we 
may  name  those  in  Exeter  Hall  (London),  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  CrystsI  Palace  (not  that 
in  the  Handel  Oroheitra),  in  Romsey  Abbey,  St. 
Martin's,  Leicester,  and  the  Town  Hall,  Hobart 
Town,  Armagh  Cathedral,  Bow  Churoh.  Cheap- 
side,  Sandringham  Churoh,  etc.  [V.  de  P]. 

WALKnRE,DIE,theWalkyrie;  the  second 
pieoe  in  the  Tetralogie  of  Wagner's  '  Ring  des 
Nibelungen.*  The  entiro  poem  was  completed 
in  185  a  ;  the  music  of  the  Walkure  in  1856,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  at  Munich  June 
25,  1 870.  Of  SlEQFBiED,  which  follows  the  Wal- 
kuro  in  the  Tetraloiifie,  the  composition  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1869,  and  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth  Aug.  16, 1876.  [G.] 

WALLACE  (Grace)  Ladt,  daughter  of  Jobs 
Stein,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  married  in  1836  Sir 
James  Maxwell  Wallace,  who  died  1867,  and 
herself  died  1878. 

She  translated  the  following  musical  works : — 
Two  vok.  of  Mendelssohn's  letters :  IVom  Italy 
and  Switzerland  (1863);  From  1833  to  1847 
(1863) ;  Letters  of  Mozart,  a  vols.  O865) ;  He- 
minisoences  of  Mendelssohn,  by  Elise  Polko 
(1865);  Letters  of  Beethoven,  2  vols.  (1866); 
*  Letters  of  distinguished  Musidans,'  from'  a 
coUecUon  by  Ludwv  Nohl  (1867) ;  ^Tobi's '  Lifo 
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of  Mozart  *  (i  877).    All  publithed  bj  Longman 
&  Co.,  London.  [G.] 

WALLACE,  William  ViNocirr,  of  Scottish 
descent,  bnt  bom  at  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  about 
1 8 1 2  ori  814.  His  father,  a  bandmaster  and  skilful 
baasoon  player,  mimted  to  Dublin,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  band  of  the  Theatre  Boyal  there, 
where  hii  son  Wellington  played  second  flute. 
Vincent  had  displayed  considerable  talent  as 
organist  before  quitting  Waterford,  and  his  skill 
and  sieadinesB  as  a  violinist  were  so  appreciated 
in  the  Dublin  theatre,  that  we  find  him  leading 
the  band  dressed  in  a  boy's  jacket,  whenever  the 
regular  cAe/  ¥ras  belated.  Although  the  name  of 
young  WaUace^B  violin  teacher  has  not  transpired, 
there  was  a  school  for  the  instrument  in  Dublin, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Alday,  a  scholar  of 
Viotti.  In  June  1 829  Wallace  sustained  the  violin 
part  in  Hen  and  Lafont's  duo  on  Russian  urs  at 
a  public  concert  in  Dublin,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear at  concerts  there,  and  at  the  festival  held  in 
1831,  when  Paganini  was  engaged.  The  extra- 
ordinary and  novel  efiects  produced  by  the  gifted 
Italian  inspired  young  WaUaoe,  who  sat  up  night 
after  night  trying  to  approach  the  then  unap- 
proachaUe  virtuoso.  He  played  a  violin  concerto 
of  his  own  at  a  Dublin  oonceort  in  May  1834 :  but 
DobUn  offored  little  field  for  an  aspiring  artist, 
and  so,  wearying  of  such  mechanical  labours  as 
adding  symphonies  and  accompaniments  to  songs 
for  theDubUn  publishers,  he  manied  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Eresoati,  Blaokrock,  near  Dublin, 
and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  sister,  quitted 
IreUmd  in  August  1835.  During  the  vojage, 
however,  he  was  more  attentive  to  his  sister-in- 
law  than  Mrs.  Wallaon  approved,  and  when  it 
ended  the  newly  Wedded  pair  parted,  to  meet 
no  more.  Wallace  now  wended  his  way  to 
At»tralia  and  took  up  his  abode  far  in  the  bush 
to  ihe  west  of  Sydney.  During  one  of  his  visits 
to  Sydney,  si>me  friends  accidentally  hearing  him 
play,  were  amased  to  discover  in  a  simple  emi- 
grant a  violinist  of  the  first  rank,  and  Wallace, 
by  the  solicitation  of  Sir  John  Burke,  the  Gk)ver- 
nor,  was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  had 
enormous  success.  The  Governor's  payment  was 
a  characteristic  one,  it  consisted  of  100  sheep. 
Wallace  then  wandered  to  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the 
savages,  and  was  once  saved  in  the  most  romantic 
way  by  a  chiefs  daughter.  He  went  a  whaling 
voyage,  when  the  native  crew  mutinied,  and  only 
Wallace  and  three  more  escaped.  He  then  went 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  played  before  the  Queen 
of  Onde,  who  made  him  magnificent  presents ; 
visited  Kepaul  and  Cashmere,  sailed  next  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  after  som^  curious  adventures  there 
erosMd  the  Andes  on  a  mule,  and  arrived  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  He  returned  to  Santiago  and 
had  additional  experience  of  Colonial  currency, 
lior  admission  to  his  concerts  the  nsitives  offering 
their  fkvourite  gamecocks  at  the  doors,  while 
Wallace  netted  Jb6oo  by  these  proceedings.  A 
ooncert  in  lima  is  said  to  have  prodocMl  him 
£1000.  He  visited  Havana^  Tampico,  Vera 
On»,  and  Mexico,  where  his  maw  was  written 
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and  performed  with  sucoess.  At  Kew  Orleans  the 
very  musicians  laid  down  their  instruments  to 
applaud  him.  In  1845  ^<^  ^^^  him  in  London, 
in  a  costume  somewhat  singular  for  the  pri- 
vate box  of  a  theatre.  'It  consisted,'  says 
Mr.  Hey  ward  St.  L^ger,  'of  a  white  hat 
with  a  very  broad  brim,  a  complete  suit  of 
planter*s  nankeen,  and  a  thick  stiok  in  his 
hand.'  Wallace  recognised  St.  Leger  imme- 
diately. They  at  once  renewed  their  intimacy, 
dating  from  the  days  when  Wallace  had  led 
the  Dublin  orchestra.  Enquiring  of  his  friend 
whether  he  thought  him  capable  of  composing 
an  opera,  *  Certaimy,'  replied  the  other, '  twenty.* 
'  Then  what  about  a  libretto  V  *  Come  over  now 
to  Fitzball  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce  you.* 
Accordingly  they  called  on  the  poet  at  his  house 
in  the  Portland  Road :  he  opened  the  dour  in 
person,  and  St.  Leger  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
the  |)en  in  his  hand  was  still  moist  from  finishing 
the  libretto  of  *  Maritana.'  •  Hero  Fits.'  said  St. 
Leger,  'is  another  Irishman,  a  compatriot  of 
Balfe's:  he  wants  a  librottol'  The  old  poet 
invited  them  in,  Wallace  played  to  him,  and 
Fitsball  at  once  gave  him  the  book  of 'Maritana ' 
(Druiyliane,  Nov.  15, 1845),  which  provedagreai 
success,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  1847  ^* 
produced  'Matilda  of  Hungary,*  of  which  the 
libretto  was,  even  for  Alfred  fiunn,  outrageously 
bad ;  the  verse  tuigid,  and  even  ungrammatical. 
Wallace  now  went  to  Grermany,  where  he  re-  * 
mained  14  years.  To  this  period  belongs  most 
of  his  pianoforte  music,  partaking  of  the  dreamy 
style  of  Chopin,  the  ornate  cantaSile  of  Thalberg, 
and  his  own  charming  manner.  Part  of  the 
opera  Lurline  too  was  now  written,  in  the 
romantic  district  it  describes.  An  unpub- 
lished  opera,  '  The  Maid  of  Zurich,*  dates  also 
from  this  period.  The  Irish  composer  now  re- 
ceived a  high  compliment — a  commission  from 
the  Grand  Op^ra  of  Paris.  He  began  to  write, 
but  lus  eyesight  fiuling  he  abanduned  his  pen, 
and  once  more  went  abroad,  visiting  both  North 
and  South  America,  and  giving  concerts  with 
great  success.  He  was  nearlv  blown  up  in  a 
steamboat  in  1850,  and  lost  all  his  savings  by  the 
fiulure  of  a  pianoforte  &ctory  in  New  York.  His 
concerts  there,  however,  proved  very  lucrative.. 
He  rotumed  to  London  m  1853,  lus  pianoforte^ 
music  being  in  high  ropute  and  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  publishers.  In  i860  he  brought  forward 
his  '  Lurline '  (Covent  Garden,  Feb.  23);  it  met 
with  even  greater  success  than  'Maritana,'equally 
overflowing  with  melody,  and  being  in  addition 
a  really  fine  piece  of  art- work.  In  186 1  appeared 
'The  Amber  Witch '  (Her  Majest/s,  Feb.  38) ;  in 
i86a  *  Love*s  Triumph*  (Covent  Garden,  Nov.  16) ; 
ini863  'TheDeseftFlower*  (Covent  Garden, Oct. 
12).  This  was  his  last  completed  work,  but  of  an 
unfinished  opera,  called  'Fstrella,*  some  fragments 
remain.  His  health  had  been  breaking  for  some 
time,  and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pyrenees,  where 
he  died  at  the  Chateau  de  Bagen,  Oct.  12,  1865. 
He  left  a  widow,  who,  as  MUe.  Helena  Stoepei, 
had  some  ropute  as  a  pianist;  also  two  boys, 
/itttdents  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris.     His 
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nmaiiif  were  Inoiight  to  EngUnd  and  intonred 
in  Kensal  Green  GemeteiT,  while  Benedict,  Ben* 
nett,  Smart,  Sulliyui^  Mao&rren .  and  otben, 
■t4)od  Mroand  the  grave,  which  adjoins  thoie  of 
8L  Leger  and  Balfe.  As  the  lervioe  dosed, 
a  robin-redbreast  from  a  neighbouting  branch 
poured  forth  a  stndn  of  music :  it  was  Wallace's 
Requiem  I  [R.P.S.] 

WALLERSTEIK,  Antobt,  bom  of  poor  pa- 
rents at  Dresden,  Sept.  a8,  1813,  bt^[an  life 
early  as  a  Tiolinist,  and  in  1827  whs  much 
noticed  during  a  yisit  to  Berlin.  In  1819  he 
entered  the  Court  Band  at  Dresden,  and  in  183a 
that  at  Hanover,  but  various  wanderings  to 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  places  led  to 
the  resignation  of  his  post  in  1841.  His  playing 
WHS  extremely  popular  for  its  expression  and 
animation.  Bat  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has 
had  most  popularity.  He  began  to  write  in 
1830,  and  from  that  time  till  1877  poured  forth 
a  constant  flood  of  dance  music,  chiefly  published 
by  Schott  ft  Co.,  of  Mains.  His  ay^th  opus  is 
entitled  *  Souvenir  du  Pensionnat.  Cinq  petites 
pihces  fMsiles  en  forme  de  Danse  pour  piano. 
Leipzig,  Kahnt.'  With  this  piece  his  name 
disappears  from  the  publishing  list.  His  dances 
had  a  prodigious  vogue  during  their  day  in  Qer* 
many,  Franoe,and  £ngland,inall  classes  of  society . 
Among  the  best-known  are  '  La  Coquette,* '  Be- 
dova  Parisiennei' '  Studentengalopp,^ '  Eiste  und 
leite  Liebe,*  etc.  His  songs  also  were  popular, 
especially  'Das  Trauerhaua*  and  <  Sehnsucht  in 
die  Ferne.'  [G.] 

WALMISLK7,  Thomas  Fobbbs,  son  of 
William  Walmisley,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bom  1783.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  SohooL 
At  14  he  began  his  musical  education,  and 
studied  the  organ,  piano,  and  counterpoint  under 
Attwood.  Walmisley  achieved  success  as  a 
musical  teacher  and  glee-writer.  Although  the 
Part-song,  made  so  popular  by  Mendelssohn,  has 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  English  Glee, 
some  few  good  specimens  of  Walmisley's  glees 
ftre  still  remembered.  The  '  Spectator  *  fur  Aug. 
1830  thus  characterises  a  volume  of  glees  pub- 
lished by  Walmislety  at  that  time:  'These 
compositions,  though  displaying  the  attainments 
of  a  skilful  musician,  are  not  the  dull  effusions 
of  a  pedant.  Though  formed  upon  the  best  models, 
they  are  no  servile  copies,  but  the  effusions  of 
good  taste  matured  and  nurtured  by  study.*  In 
1 810  Walmisley  became  oiiganist  at  St.  Mnrtin- 
in-the-Fields,  an  appointment  he  held  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  His  name  appears  on  the  Ust 
of  musicians  assembled  at  Weber's  funeral  in 
i8a6.    He  died  July  33, 1866. 

The  following  printed  works  appear  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum,  with  dates  of 
pnblication : — 

flli  gleet,  1814.  Bound.  Undemeelh  thti  etooe  (Veo  Jouod),  lOfl. 
Song,  iMte  life  s  glad  momenU,  181A.  Trio.  The  feiry  of  Uie  dale.  WU. 
Song,  Sweet  hope,  U17.  Glee,  From  flower  to  flower,  Ult.  CwuEoaet, 
llie  eoldlen,  in0.  Glee,  Bey.  llyre,  18B.  Song,  The  wild  hieeintti, 
IM.  A  eoUeotlon  of  gleee,  trke.  roonda,  end  eeaone,  ION.  Song;  I 
torn  from  pleeaare's  wltohlng  tone,  um.  Song;  Uome^deereit  home, 
tm,  Br  thooe  eyee  of  dark  beeatj,  MS.  Glee,  Bright  while  cmllee 
Mm  apwUlag  wine,  U80.  BU  gleei^  UM.  Bis  gleei,  vm.  Boand. 
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O'er  the  gkid  mUn,  IMS.  Otoe,  I  wtaa  to«ne. MB.  Glee,  fboa 
cheerftil  bee,  im.  Song,  To  Zuleike,  ISS.  Three  oenoni,  IMO. 
Duet,  Tell  me  gentto  hour  of  night,  IMQt  Sneted  iongi,  poetiT  IV 
B.  B.  Impey,  IML  Gtoe,  To-monvw,  1M&.  Qtoe,  The  tiwreltar'a 
return  (Bouthey).  we. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Attwood,  was  bom  in 
London  Jan.  21,1814.  He  diowed  at  an  unusually- 
early  age  such  a  rare  aptitude  for  music  that  his 
father  secured  for  him  the  advantage  of  studying 
composition  under  his  godfather,  Thomas  Att* 
wood.  The  lad  rapidly  attained  proficiency  as  a 
plaver,  Ids  early  masterv  of  technical  difficulties 
giving  promise  of  that  distinction  which  in  after 
years  was  ungrudgin|^y  conceded  to  so  capable  an 
exponent  of  Bach  Fugues  or  Beethoven  sonatas. 
In  1830  he  became  organist  of  Croydon  Church, 
and  attracted  Uie  notice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller^ 
who  encoursged  his  literary  tastes^  and  per- 
suaded him  to  combine  mathematical  with 
musical  studies.  At  this  time  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Monck  Mason  to  secure  him  for 
English  opera,  but  Walmisley  decided  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  oiganist  of  Trinity  and  St.  John*a 
Colleges,  and  composed  an  exercise,  *  Let  €rod 
arise,'  with  full  orchestra,  for  the  degree  of  Mus. 
Bao.  He  then  entered  Corpus  Chnsti  College, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mathema- 
tical Examinations.  He  subsequently  migrated 
to  Jesus  College,  and  thouffh  unsuccessful  as  a 
competitor  for  the  University  Prise  Poem,  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Miller*s  advice  that 
his  love  of  literature  should  not  l>e  entirely  sacri- 
ficed to  professional  duties.  The  then  system 
concentrated  the  duties  of  several  persons  in  one, 
and  the  young  organist  submitted  to  a  slavery 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realiBe.  He  took 
without  any  remuneration  Mr.  Pratt's  duties  as 
oiganist  in  King's  College  Chapel  and  St. 
Mary*s,  and  his  Sunday  work  deserves  to 
be  recorded  : — St.  John's  at  7.15  ajn. ;  Trinity^ 
8;  King's,  9.30;  St.  Maiy*s,  10.30  and  2; 
^ngy  3-15:  St.  John's,  5;  Trinity,  6.15.  In 
1835  he  composed  the  Ode,  written  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  the  Installation  of  Lord 
Camden  as  Chancellor — a  serious  interruption 
to  his  mathematical  studies.  His  election  to 
the  professorial  chair  of  Music,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfeld,  took  place  in 
1836 ;  in  1838,  he  took  his  BA«  degree,  and  in 
Z841  his  M.A.  It  twice  fell  to  his  lot  to  com- 
pose music  for  Odes  written  for  the  Installation 
of  Chancellors  of  the  University.  In  184a,  the 
words,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Northumbeiland, 
were  written  by  the  Ber.  T.  Whytehead;  in 
1847,  for  the  Installation  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  they  were  by  Wordswortii,  then 
Laureate.  Poetry  and  music  written  for 
such  occasions  are  seldom  longlived,  but  a  quar* 
tet  from  the  Ode  of  184a, '  Fair  is  the  wanior's 
mural  crown,'  would  certainly  be  an  effective  con- 
cert-piece at  any  time.  In  1848  he  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Doc.,  and  continued  working 
at  Cambridge  until  within  a  diort  period  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Hastings  Jam 
17^1856. 

is  intimacy  with  Mendelssohn  was  a  aonrOi 
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of  great  prido  to  liim,  thotigli  some  advloo 
offered  to  WalmiBlej  on  his  asking  Mendehnohn 
to  look  at  a  symphony  written  for  tlie  Phil- 
hannonio  Society  weighed  unduly  on  his  xnind* 
Before  he  would  look  at  the  symphony,  Men- 
delssohn asked  how  many  he  had  written  al* 
toiidy.  On  hearing  that  it  was  a  first  attempt, 
'  No.  I ! '  exclaimed  Mendelssohn,  *  let  us  see 
what  No.  la^  will  be  first !  *  The  apparent  dis- 
ooofaffement  contained  in  these  words  was  far 
more  humiliating  than  the  feeling  of  d]s^>point- 
ment  at  the  refusal  even  to  look  at  the  music, 
and  he  abandoned  orchestral  writing. 

Walmisley  was  one  of  the  first  Bnglish  or- 
ganists of  bis  day,  and  in  a  period  of  church 
music  made  memorable  by  the  composittons  of 
Wedey  and  Goes,  his  best  anthems  and  services 
are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  conmositiims  of 
these  eminent  men*  As  instances  of  fine  writing 
we  may  dte  the  Service  in  Bb,  the  Dublin 
Price  Anthem,  his  anthem  *  If  the  Lord  him- 
self,' and  the  madrigal '  Sweet  flowers,*  a  work 
whidh  Mr.  Henry  Lolie's  choir  has  done  much 
to  popularise.  His  position  at  Cambridge  no 
doubt  acted  prejudicially.  A  larger  professional 
area,  a  doeer  neighbourhood  with  possible  rivals, 
would  have  ensured  a  deeper  cultivation  of  powers 
which  bore  fruity  but  promised  a  still  richer  bar* 
vest.  In  general  cultivation  and  knowledge  of 
musical  history  he  was  &r  in  advance  of  most  Eng- 
lish  musicians*  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate the  useful  system  of  musical  lectures, 
Ulustrated  by  practioiJ  examples.  In  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Piano- 
forte,* he  spoke  incidentally  of  Sebastian  Bach's 
Mass  in  B  minor  as  '  the  greatest  composition  in 
the  world,*  and  prophesied  that  the  publication  of 
the  Cantatas  (^en  in  MS.)  would  show  that  his 
assertion  of  Bach's  supremacy  was  no  paradox. 
It  may  be  said  confidently  that  the  number  of 
TBngliA  musicians,  who  five^and-thirty  years 
ago  were  acquainted  with  any  of  Bach's  mnsic 
beyond  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues,  might  be 
oounted  on  the  fingers,  and  Walmisley  fearlessly 
preached  to  Cammridge  men  the  same  musical 
doctrine  that  Mendebsohn  and  Schumann  en- 
forced in  Qermauy. 

The  volume  of  anthems  and  services  published 
by  lus  father  after  the  son's  death  are  a  first-dass 
oertificateof  sound  musidanship.  Amongst  his  un- 
pnblidied  manuscripts  are  some  charming  duets 
for  pianoforte  and  oboe,  written  for  Alfred  Pol- 
look,  a  Cambridge  undergraduate,  whose  remark- 
able oboe-playing  Walmbley  much  admired^  To 
this  day  Walmidey's  reputation  as  an  artist  is  a 
tradition  loyally  uphdd  in  IVinity  College  ;  and 
none  that  heard  him  accompany  the  services  in 
chapel  can  wonder  at  the  bdief  of  Cambridge 
men  that  as  a  cathedral  oiganirt  he  has  been 
excelled  by  none. 
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1  Tq  imdarflttiid  the  tme  of  this  w  Ihoald  rsmanber  thftt 
llMidatMOhn's  Brmfhonj  In  0  mlaor,  with  whieh  ha  made  Ms 
dAmt  At  the  PhUhtrmonle  In  18V,  though  known  m  'No.  1,'  It 
rMllj  hit  nth,  and  b  ao  Interlbod  on  the  Mtocraph.  Had  Walmi»- 
Itj  heon  aware  that  MendelMohn  waa  marely  gtftitg  hta  friend  the 
tdftoa  whleh  he  had  ttrletly  followed  hlmieli;  tha  flMWaontaty  dto- 
appolntBantaBlghthaTahaennMoaedad  Iqr  ft  imw  tarn  slvm  to  hi* 


HiB  pubUshed  works  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum  are  as  follows : — 

8oaf,WlManlSMlyiBjwfldharpIhrittg«iaB(?).  Odaaltkalo* 
ataUatlon  of  tha  Dnka  of  2loi1hiimber1aDd  aa  Ohancdior,  IMS. 
Chanta  and  ReapooMB  hi  naa  at  Unrii  Trinltjr,  and  St.  John's  Col- 
legee,  Oamteldfa,  184B.  Iliraa  anthems  aimncad  frooa  Bnnunalls 
lfaieea,lB«.  Oda  at  the  taialallatlon  of  Frlnoe  Albert  as  ChanoaDor. 
1M0.  Attwood's  Oathedral  Knsle:  4  aarrloei^  8  antheai^  ate.,  ar« 
lanced  by  T.  A.  Walmlslejr.  18BS.  Two  trloe  for  treMea-L  Tha  ap* 
preach  of  May.  <L  The  BBermald,  MBS.  Ohotal  hymn,  4  t.  and  organ. 
1888.  Four  aongs-L  Gay  fostlTo  fumanta;  L  Sing  to  ma  than ;, 
a  rarcwaU,  sweat  flowers:  4.  Tha  sweet  spring  day,  UB4.  Oanbria, 
1807.  Oathedral lln8le.adltad fey T.F.Wahnialey,  1807.  8oas.Thara 
tonT0lea,1888.  [A.D.C.] 

WALOND,  WiLUAV,  Mus,  Bac.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  June  25,  1757,  l>oing  described  as 
'  organorum  pulsator  *  (whence  we  may  suppose 
him  to  have  been  orgaiiist  or  assistant  organist 
of  one  of  the  churches  or  colleges  at  Oi^ord), 
and  on  July  5  folluwing  took  his  degree  as  of 
Christ  Church.  About  1759  he  publidied  his 
setting  of  Pope's  Ode  on  St,  Cecilia's  Day,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  setting  of  that  poem  in  its 
original  form.  [See  GitUMi,  Maurioi.]  Wil- 
liam Walovd,  possibly  a  son  of  his,  about  1775 
became  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  i8oi*  After  his  resignation 
he  resided  in  Chichester  in  extreme  poverty  and 
seclusion  (subsisting  upon  an  annuity  raised  by 
the  sale  of  some  houses,  and  being  rarely  seen 
abroad)  until  his  death,  Feb.  9,  1836.  Some 
fragments  of  church  compositions  by  him  remain 
in  MS.  in  the  choii^booKs  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
draL  Richard,  son  of  William  Walond  of 
Oxford,  bom  1754,  matriculated  from  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  July  14,  1770.  He  was  • 
derk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  from  March 
34,  1775  until  1776.  On  March  14,  1776,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B. A.  as  of  New  Colle^e^  and 
was  subsequently  a  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Ca» 
thedral.  Gborqk,  another  son  of  W.  Walond  of 
Oxford,  was  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  Cdl.,  Oxford* 
from  April  13,  1768  untU  1778.  [W.H.H.J 

WALPURGISNIOHT,  the  night  (between 
April  30  and  May  1)  of  S*  Walpuiga  or  Wer« 
burga,  a  British  saint,  sister  of  S.  Bonifitoe,  on 
which  a  Witches*  Sabbath  is  supposed  to  be  held  • 
in  the  Han  Mountain!^.  *The  First  Walfurois^ 
NIGHT,  Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  the 
words  by  Gk)ethe,  music  by  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  op.  60,'  is  a  setting  of  a  poem  of 
Goethe's,  which  describes  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  event  in  an  encounter  between  old  heathens 
and  Christians. 

The  intention  to  compose  the  poem  probably 
came  to  Mendelssohn  during  his  visit  to  Goethe 
in  1850,  and  he  announces  it  as  a  Choral  Sym* 
phony.'  He  began  to  write  it  in  April  183 1 ,  and 
by  the  end  of  Uie  month  speaks  of  it  as  prao* 
ticslly  complete.  On  July  i^  at  Milan,  how 
ever,  he  is  still  tormented  by  it,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  vocal  portion  is  dated  *i  5th  July,  1831 .'  The 
Overture — '  Saxon  Overture '  as  he  calls  it — fol« 
lowed  '  13th  Feb.  183  a,*  and  the  work  was  pro* 
duced  at  Berlin,  Jan.  1833.  Ten  years  later  he 
resumed  it,  re-scored  the  whole,  published  it,  and 

t  Letter  to  Kllngemann.  Not.  ma  IhaMasorsciMcaiifmpbont 
onrrlad  ovt  In  tha  I 
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perfoniied  it,  first  in  Germany,  and  then  in  Eng- 
land (Philharmonic,  July  8,  1844),  to  Englidi 
words  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [ISee  voL  ii.  pp. 
266  b,  2695,  284  a.]  [6.] 

WALSBGO,  IliAirs,  Grat  tok,  known  for 
the  mystification  he  practised  in  regard  to  Mo- 
zart's Requiem,  was  a  musical  amateur  living  at 
Stuppach,  a  village  belonging  to  the  lichtenstein 
family,  near  Gloggnits,  at  the  foot  of  the  Semmer- 
ing.  He  played  the  flute  and  cello,  had  quartet 
parties  twice  a  week  at  his  house^  and  on  Sun- 
days acted  plays,  in  which  he  took  part  himself 
with  his  &mily,  clerks,  and  servants.  He  had 
moreover  the  ambidon  to  figure  as  a  composer, 
and  to  this  end  commissioned  various  composers 
to  write  him  unsigned  works^  which  he  copied, 
had  performed,  and  asked  the  audience  to  guess 
who  the  composer  was.  The  audience  being 
complaisant  enough  to  suggest  his  own  name  he 
would  smilingly  accept  the  imputation.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife,  Anna,  Edle  von  Flammbeig, 
on  Feb.  14, 1791,  he  sent  his  steward  Leutgeb  to 
Mozart  to  bespeak  a  Bequiem,  which  he  had 
fetched  by  the  same  hapd  after  Mozart's  death. 
He  copieil  the  score,  headed  it  '  Requiem  com- 
poeto  dal  Conte  Walsegg,*  and  conducted  a 
solemn  performance  of  it  in  memory  of  his  wife 
on  Dec.  14,  1 793.  On  his  death  the  score,  com- 
pleted by  Stissmayer,  went  to  his  heiress  Countess 
Sternberg,  and  passing  through  various  hands, 
finally  reached  the  <^urt  Library  of  Vienna 
(1838).  [For  further  particulars  of  the  autograph 
•core,  see  voL  ii.  p.  4P2.]  [O.F.P.] 

WALSH,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
music-publishers  of  his  day*  commenced  business 

gobably  about  1690  at  the  sign  of  *  The  Golden 
arp  and  Hautboy  in  Catherine  Street  in  the 
Strand.'  Jn  1698  the  epithet  'Golden'  was 
discontinued.  He  held  the  appointment  of 
'  Musical  Instrument  Maker  in  Onlinary  to  His 
Majesty.*  Walsh  published  many  works  in  con- 
junction with  'J.  Hare,  Musical  Instrument 
Maker,  at  the  Golden  Viol  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
•  Yard,  and  at  his  Shop  in  F^^eman's  Yard  in 
OomhiU,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,'  or  '  att  y* 
Vid  ft  Flute  in  Oomhill,  near  the  RoyaLl 
Exchange.'  His  earlier  publications  were  en- 
graved, but  about  1710  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  stamping  upon  pewter  plates.  His 
work  of  both  kinds  is  mostly  rough  and  un- 
finished. In  1700,  copies  of  some  of  Corelli's 
Sonatas  having  been  imported  from  Rome, 
Walsh  announced  'Twelve  Sonnata's  in  Two 
Parts ;  The  First  Part  Solo's  for  a  Violin,  a  Bass- 
Violin,  Viol  and  Harpsichord ;  The  Second,  Plre- 
ludes,  Almands,  Corants,  Sarabands,  and  Jigs, 
with  the  Spanish  Folly.  Dedicated  to  the  Elec- 
toress  of  Brandeiiburgh  by  Archangelo  Corelli, 
being  his  Fifth  and  Laist  Opera.  K^;raven  in  a 
curious  Character,  being  much  fiiirer  and  more 
correct  in  the  Musiok  than  that  of  Amsterdam.' 
His  principal  publications  include  Handel's  over- 
tures and  songs  in  '  Rinaldo,'  '  Esther,'  '  Debo- 
rah.' and  '  Athaliah,'.the  Utrecht  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  and  four  Coronation  Anthems,  all  in 
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ftill  soove;  Dr.  Croft's  thirty  Anthems  and 
Burial  Service;  Eooles's  Collection  of  Songs  and 
'Judgment  of  Paris,'  and  Daniel  Purcell's 
*  Judgment  of  Paris.'  He  died  March  13,  1 73(1, 
having,  it  is  said,  amassed  a  fortune  of  £20,000. 
He  had,  some  time  before  his  death,  resigned 
his  appointment  of  Musical  Instrument  Maker 
to  the  King  in  &vour  of  his  son, 

JoHir,  who  succeeded  to  his  Other's  business 
and  conducted  it  with  great  energy  and  sooceaa 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  published  the  over- 
tures and  songs  in  many  of  Handel's  operas  and 
in  most  of  his  oratorios ;  his  '  Alexander's  Feast ' 
(for  the  Author)  and  'Aois  and  Galatea,*  and 
his  Funeral  Anthem ;  also  the  second  volume  of 
his  *  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavedn,'  and  his 
'  Six  Concertos  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ  * 
(Oct.  1738),  of  the  copyright  in  which  latter 
EUtndel  inade  him  a  preaent ;  Dr.  Greene's  Uaty 
Select  Anthems,  his '  Spenser's  Amocetti,'  Song% 
Sonatas,  etc. ;  Dr.  Bovoe's '  Solomon,*  *  Chi^et/ 
'Shepherd's  Lotteiy,  and  'Lyra  Britannica'; 
Dr.  Ame's  *  Vocal  Melody,*  Pergolesi's  '  Stobat 
Mater,'  etc.,  etc.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1766,  and 
was  buried,  with  much  funeral  pomp,  at  St. 
Mary's,  Strand. 

After  his  death  his  business  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Wiluam  Randall^  who  commenced 
the  publication  of  Handel's  works,  in  score,  in  a 
complete  form.  He  used  Walsh's  plates,  when 
applicable,  for  the  songs,  and  bad  new  ones 
stamped  for  the  redtalives  and  choruses,  the 
contrast  of  style  between  the  two  being  often 
very  striking;.  One  of  his  publications  ('  Mes* 
siah')  bears'^the  imprint  of  'Randall  &  AbelL* 
He  was  succeeded  by  HxKBT  Wbioht,  who  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  Handel's  works  in  a 
complete  form,  and  published  several  of  the 
oratorios,  etc.  of  the  great  nuuter.  Some  of  his 
imprints  have  the  names  of  *  Wright  &  Co.,* 
and  one  (No.  10  of  the  Chandos  anthems)  thgse 
of  'Wright  ft  Wilkinson.'  After  his  death  or 
retirement  the  business  was  dividetl  between 
RoBKBT  BiBCHALL  who  had  been  assistant  to 
Randall,  and  Longman  &  Wilkinson.  [See 
BiBOHALL.]  [W.H.H.] 

WALSINGHAM,  an  old  English  song  re- 
lating  to  the  famous  Priory  of  Walsingham  in 
Norfolk,  and  probably  dating  before  1538,  when 
the  Priory  was  suppressed.  The  following  is 
the  tune  in  modem  notation  from  Mr.  Chappell's 
book: — 
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Hot  I  wltti  «  Jol  •  Ij     iM!m>er     In   «  ptl-srioi's  w««L 

The  air  was  a  &vourite  among  the  early 
English  composers,  and  many  sets  of  variations 
on  it  will  be  found  in  the  lists  of  Vibginal 
MuBia  ^See  page  308  a,  b  ;  31 1  a,  6 ;  313  a.] 
The  title  is  once  given  '  Have  with  you  to  Wal- 
singham*; whether  a  diffei\.'nt  song  or  not  is 
uncertain.  [G.] 


w'alter. 

WALTER,  GuBTAV,  born  1835,  U  Biltn, 
Bohemia,  learned  flinging  at  the  Pragne  Con- 
servatoriom  irom  Frans  Vogl,  and  made  hii  first 
appearance  in  opera  as  Edg^  at  a  private  repre- 
sentation of  Lnda.  He  played  at  Brunn  for  a 
short  time,  and  in  Jnij  1856  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  Krentsei^s  '  Nachtlager.'  He  has 
been  permanently  engaged  there,  and  has  at- 
tained great  popularity,  both  on  the  stage  as 
a  *  lyric  *  tenor,  and  in  the  conoert-room  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  songs  of  Sohabert.  He  came 
to  London  in  1873,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
on  May  13,  at  the  Philhannonic,  where  he  was 
favouiably  received  in  '  Dies  BUdniss '  (Mocart), 
and  songs  of  Biedel  and  Rubinstein.  He  also 
sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  etc.  His  daughter 
MivRA,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Marchesi,  has  played 
in  Vienna  and  elsewhere,  and  is  now  engaged  as 
a  principal  soprano  r.t  Frankfort.  [A.C.] 

WALTER,  John,  organist  of  Eton'  College 
at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century,  com- 
posed some  church  music ;  but  his  chief  claim 
to  distinction  is  having  been  the  first  music- 
master  of  John  Weldon.  [W.H  JS.] 

WALTER,  William  Henbt,  born  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  U.SA..,  July  i,  1825.  When  quite 
a  lad  he  played  the  organ  at  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian Churdb,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
organist  at  Grace  Episoopal  Chuicb,  Newark. 
At  17  he  came  to  New  York,  and  in  184s  be- 
came  oiganist  of  Epiphany  Church;  then  of 
Annunciation;  and  in  1847  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
IVinity  parish.  In  1848  he  was  promoted  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  he  remained 
until  1856,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Trinity 
Chapel,  Twenty-fifth  Street^  where  he  remained 
until  1869.  He  was  appointed  organist  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York,  in  1856,  and  in  1864  re- 
oeived  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music 
from  that  institution,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected (1885).  ^'  principal  works  are '  Com- 
mon Prayer  with  Ritual  Song,'  'Manual  of 
Church  Music,'  *  Chorals  and  Bynms/  *  Hymnal 
with  Tunes.  Old  and  New,'  *  Psalms  with  Chants,' 
'Mass  in  C,'  and  ' Mass  in  F,'  besides  a  numb^ 
of  Anthems  and  Services  for  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.    His  son, 

Gbobqb  William,  was  bom  at  New  York 
Dec  16,  185 1 ;  began  to  make  melodies  at  the 
ace  of  3  years:  played  the  organ  at  Trinity 
Chapel,  New  York,  when  5 ;  completed  his  mu- 
sical studies  under  John  K.  Paine  of  Boston,  and 
"Samu^  P.  Warren  of  New  York ;  has  resided  in 
'Washington,  D.C.,  since  1869.  and  in  i88a  was 
created  Doctor  in  "Music  by  the  Columbian  Uni' 
ynaniij  of  that  city.  His  compositions  have 
4>een  written  more  for  the  virtue  of  his  profession 
than  for  performance  or  publication.  As  an 
organist  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  facility  in 
\sxtemporaneous  performance  and  for  bis  skill  in 
i-egistration.  His  musical  library  numbers  over 
^8c»o  works.  [A.F  A..] 

WALTHER,  JoHAKK,  Luther's  friend,  and 
tone  of  the  earliest  of  the  composers  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  l496--aooonllng  te 
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his  tombstone,  atGotha,  near  Cola,  in  Thuringia  ; 
in  1524  was  singer  in  the  choir  at  Tox^u,  and 
in  the  following  year  Capellmeister,  or  '  Sanger- 
meister,*  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1548  he 
was  sent  to  Dresden  to  organise  and  lead  a  choir 
of  singers  for  Moritz  of  Saxony,  and  remained 
till  I555f  when  he  returned  with  a  pension  to 
Torgau,  and  there  lived  till  his  death  m  1570. 

In  1524  he  was  called  to  Wittenberg  by 
Luther  to  assist  him  in  firaming  the  German 
Mass.  The  result  of  this  was  his  'GevKtlich 
Gesangk  Buchleyn'  for  4  voices  (1534;,  the 
earliest  Protestant  Hymnbook.  His  other  works 
are  '  Cantio  Septem  vocum,'  etc.  (1544) ;  '  Mag^ 
nificat  octo  tonorum  *  (i 557) ;  '  Ein  newes  christ- 
liches  Lied'  (1561);  'Ein  gar  schSner  geist- 
licher  nnd  christlicher  Bergkreyen'  (1561); 
'  Das  christlich  Kinderlied  Dr.  Martin  Luthers, 
Erhalt  nns  Herr,  bei  Deinem  Wort  .  .  .  mit 
etlichen  lateinisdien  und  deutschen  Siingen 
gemehret*  (1566).  Other  pieces  are  included 
in  the  collections  of  Rhaw  and  Forster, '  Montnn- 
Neubers  Psahnenwerk'  1538,  and  *Motetten- 
sammlung'  1540.  [G.] 

'  WALTHER,JoHAinrGoTTFBiBD,averyskilful 
oontrapuntist  ^  and  famous  musical  lexicographer, 
bom  at  Erfurt,  Sept.  18,  1684  ;  died  at  Weimar, 
March  23,  1748 ;  was  pupil  of  Jacob  Adlung 
and  J.  Bemhaitl  Bach  in  1702  ;  became  oiganist 
of  the  Thomas  Church  at  Erfurt*  and  July  39, 
1707,  town  organist  of  Weimar  (in  succession  to 
Heintae)  and  teacher  of  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  Grsjad  Duke;  and  in  1720  'Hofmusicus' 
(Court  musician).  Walther  was  a  relative  of  J. 
S.  Bach,  and  during  Bach's  residence  in  Weimar 
(1708-14)  they  benme  very  intimate,  and  Bach 
was  godfather  to  his  eldest  son.  The  meagre 
notice  of  Bach  in  Walther's  Lexicon  seems  to 
show  that  the  intimacy  did  not  last.  Mattheson's 
judgment  of  Walther,  in  his  *  Ehrenpforte,*  is  a 
very  high  one;  he  regards  him  as  'a  second 
Pachelbel,  if  not  in  art  the  first.'  In  the  arrange- 
ment  and  variation  of  Chorales  on  the  onan,  he 
certainly  stands  next  to  Bach  himself.  An 
anecdote  preserved  by  one  of  Bach*s  sons  shows 
that  he  was  once  able  to  puzzle  even  that  great 
player.'  He  printed  the  following  pieces: — 
Clavier  concert  without  accompaniment  (1741)  ; 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (1741)*  4  Chorales  with 
variations ;  and  a  mass  of  compositions  remains 
in  MS.  in  the  Berlin  Library  and  elsewhere. 
But  Walther's  most  lasting  work  is  his  Dic- 
tionary— *  Musikalisches  Lexicon  oder  musikal- 
iscbe  Bibliothek'  (Leipzig,  1732),  the  first  to 
combine  biography  and  musical  subject^  a  work 
of  great  accuracy  and  merit,  and  the  ground- 
work to  many  a  subsequent  one.  This  work 
was  the  production  of  his  leisure  hours  onlv. 
He  published  a  first  sketch,  of  68  pages,  in 
1728,  under  the  title  of  '  Alte  und  neoe  musik- 
alisohe  Bibliothek  oder  musikalisches  Lexikon' 
(Ancient  and  Modem  Musical  Library  or 
Musical  Lexicon).  Walther  had  prepared 
elaborate  corrections  and  additions  for  a  second 

1  Sm  the  lubuwat  glvuk  by  Spltta,  *BMh'  (Mordlo).  I1.8M. 
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edition  of  his  great  work,  and  after  hii  death 
they  were  used  bj  Gebbbb  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Lexicon.  They  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the '  GeseUschaft  der  Mudkfreunde ' 
at  Vienna.  [G.] 

WALTZ,  and  WALTZ  A  DEUX  TEMPS. 

[See  p.  385.] 

WALTZ,  GusTAYUS.  a  German,  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  Handel's  oook,  and  after  some 
time  to  have  come  out  as  a  singer.  He  made 
his  first  attempt  on  the  boards  as  Polyphemus 
in  Handel*B  *  Acis  and  Galatea,*  when  it  was  per- 
formed as  an  'English  Pastoral  Opera'  under 
Axne,  at  the  'new  English  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,'  May  17,  1832,  showing  that  his  voice 
was  a  large  bass.  Seven  years  later  (i  739)  he 
and  Beinhold  sang '  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war* 
at  the  performance  of  'Israel  in  £^pt,'  their 
names  hieing  pencilled  by  Handel  over  the  duet. 
He  also  sang  Abinoam  in  *  Deborah,'  Abner  in 
*Athaliah,*  and  Saul,  on  the  production  of 
those  oratorios.  His  portrait  waspainted  by 
Hauck,  and  engraved  by  Mttller.  He  is  seated 
with  a  cello,  a  pipe,  and  a  pot  of  beer  on  the 
table  beside  him.  It  now  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taphouse,  of  Oxford,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  Loan 
Collection  of  the  Inventiona  Exhibition,  1885. 

Handel  on  one  occasion,  speaking  to  Mrs.  Gibber, 
said  of  Gluck,  '  He  knows  no  more  of  contra^ 
punto  than  my  cook  Waltz.'  This  very  impolite 
speech  is  often  ^  misquoted,  and  given  as  if  Han- 
del had  said  *  no  more  muHo ' ;  but  its  force  as 
uttered  is  very  much  altered  when  we  recollect 
that  Gluck  was  no  contrapuntiBt,  and  that  Waltz 
must  have  been  a  considerable  musician  to  take 
such  parts  as  he  did  at  Handel's  own  choice.   [G.] 

WANDA,  Qdeeit  or  thb  Samartaks.  A 
romantic  tragedy  with  songs,  in  5  acts,  by 
Zacharias  Werner,  with  music  by  Riotte.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  Vienna, 
March  16, 181  a,  and  repeated  five  times  between 
that  and  April  ao.  On  one  of  these  nights  Bee- 
thoven was  in  the  house.  He  excuses  himself 
to  the  Archduke  Rodolph  for  not  attending  a 
summons  from  His  Highness,  on  the  ground  <£at 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  had  not  come 
home  after  noon,  the  lovely  weather  having 
induced  him  to  walk  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
Wanda  having  taken  him  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening  (Thayer,  iii.  195.)  [G.) 

WANHAL— in  English  publications  VAN- 
HALL — JoHir  Baptist,  a  contemporary  of 
Haydn's  (1733-1809),  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
but  bom  at  Nechanicz  in  Bohemia  May  la, 
1739.  ^^  instructors  were  two  local  worthies, 
Kozik  and  Erban,  and  his  first  instruments  the 
oigan  and  violin.  His  early  years  were  passed 
in  little  Bohemian  towns  near  the  place  of  his 
birth.  At  one  of  these  he  met  a  good  musician, 
who  advised  him  to  stick  to  the  violin,  and  also 
to  write  for  it;  both  which  he  did  with  great 
assiduity.  In  1760  he  was  taken  to  Vienna  by 
the  Countess  Schaffgotscb,  and  here  his  real  pro- 
gress began ;  he  studied  (under  Ditteoradorf ),  read 
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all  the  works  he  OQuld  get  at,  played  inoenanUy, 
oomposed  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  what  was 
then  thought  extravagance,  and  was  soon  taken 
up  by  many  of  the  nobility.  One  of  these,  the 
iVeiherr  Riesch,  sent  him  to  Italy  for  a  long 
journey,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage.  On 
his  return  to  Vienna  he  fell-  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal depression,  which  for  some  time  affected  him 
greatly.  It  was  thus  that  Bumey  found  him  in 
177a  ('Present  State,*  etc.,  p.  358).  life  in 
Vienna  then  was  very  much  what  it  was  f  o 
years  later,  and  Wanhal's  existence  was  passed, 
like  Beethoven's  or  Schubert's,  in  incessant  work, 
varied  by  visits  to  Hungary  or  Croatia,  where 
the  Count  Erdody,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Beethoven's  friend,  received  him.  He  died  in 
Vienna  in  181 3.  Though  somewhat  younger 
than  Haydn  his  music  arrived  in  England  &vt. 
Bumey  mentions  this  fiujt  (Hist.  iv.  599)  and 
speaks  pf  his  symphonies  as  '  spirited,  natural, 
and  unaffected,  and  of  the  quartets  and  other 
music  for  violins  of  this  excellent  composer  as 
deserving  a  place  among  the  first  productions  in 
which  unity  of  melody,  pleasing  harmony,  and  a 
free  and  manly  style  are  constantly  preserved.' 
Bumey's  expressions  about  Haydn  in  the  next 
paragraph  show,  however,  how  far  higher  he 
plac^  him  than  Wanhal  or  any  other  oom- 
poser  of  that  time. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  enormous.  DIabaoz, 
the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Bohemian  Musi- 
cians, gives  no  less  than  zoo  symphonies,  100 
string  quartets,  15  masses  and  a  requiems,  30 
Salve  Begxnas  and  36  offertories,  i  Stabat  Mater, 
I  oratorio,  a  operas,  and  many  other  works. 
His  sonatas  were  often  met  with  in  our  grand- 
mothers' bound  volumes,  and  Crotch  has  giYen 
two  pieces  in  his  Specimens  of  Music.  Many  of 
the  symphonies  and  sonatas  were  produced  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  a  practice  to  which  Beethoven 
gave  the  deathblow.  They  must  not  therefore 
be  judged  of  firom  too  serious  a  point  of  view.  [G.] 

WANLESS,  Thoicas,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  York  Cathedral  April  18, 
1 69 1,  and  described  in  the  Chapter  book  as  '  in 
musids  expertum.*  He  graduated  at  Cambridge 
in  1698.  In  1703  he  published  at  York  a  col- 
lection of  the  weeds  of  anthems  sung  in  the 
Cathedral.  He  composed  a  Litany,  known  as 
*The  York  Litany,'  no  two  copies  of  which 
exactly  agree.  Dr.  Jebb  has  printed  three  dif- 
ferent versions  in  his  'Choral  Responses  and 
Litanies.'  An  anthem  by  Wanless,  'Awake  up^ 
my  glory,'  is  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL 
MS.  7347).    He  died  in  1731.  [WJI.H.] 

WARD,  JOHK,  published,  in  1613,  *  ^«  ^^^ 
Set  of  English  Madrigals  to  3,  4.  5,  and  6  parti, 
apt  both  for  Viols  and  Voycea.  With  a  Mourn- 
ing Song  in  memory  of  Prince  Henry,'  dedicated 
'To  the  Honourable  Grentleman  and  my  very 
good  Maister.  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe,  Knight'; 
one  madrigal  in  which,  *  Die  not,  fond  man,* 
is  still  well  known  to  members  of  madrigiJ 
aooietieB.  He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
Zioighton's  *  Teares  or  Lamentacions,*  161 4,    An 
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Eyenlng  Service  and  two  uithems  by  Um  wen 
printed  in  Barnard*!  Church  Mosio,  1641,  and 
an  incomplete  score  of  the  Service  and  three 
anthems,  including  the  two  printed,  are  con- 
tained in  Barnard's  MS.  collections.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  died  before  1641.'  [WJI.H.] 

WARING,  WiLLiAV,  translator  of  Rous- 
seau's DicUonnure  de  Musique — ^'a  Complete 
Dictionary  of  Music,  consisting  of  a  copious  ex- 
planation of  all  the  words  necessary  to  a  true 
Knowledge  and  understanding  of  Music  Lon- 
don, 1770.  8vo.'  In  the  and  edition  (without 
date)  Waring**  name  as  translator  was  added  to 
the  title.  [G.] 

WARNOTS.  Hbnbt*  bom  July  11,  1833,  at 
Brussels,  was  taught  music  first  by  his  father, 
and  in  1849  became  a  pupil  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, in  harmony,  pianoforte-playing,  and 
singing.  In  1856  he  i^peared  in  opera  at  Li^ge 
as  a  light  tenor,  and  was  engaged  for  a  short 
period  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  He  next 
sang.at'Strassburg,  and  on  Jan.  24,  1865,  an 

Seretta  of  his  compositiou,  *Une  Heure  do 
ariage,*  was  performed  there.  In  1867  he 
was  engaged  at  the  National  Theatre,  Brussels, 
and  in  October  sang  in  Flemish  the  hero's  part  in 
De  Miry's  'Franz  Ackermann.'  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  obtained  a  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  retired  from  the  stage. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  Director  of  &e 
oiohestra  of  the  Brussels  City  Musical  Society, 
and  in  1870  he  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
St.  Joese-ten-Noode-Schaembeeck,  a  suburb  of 
Brussels,  and  of  which  he  is  still  Director.  In 
addition  to  the  operettai,  M.  Wamots  has  com- 
poeed  a  patriotic  cantata  performed  in  1867  at 
Ghent.    His  daughter  and  pupil, 

Ellt  Warnots,  bom  1857,  at  li^,  made 
her  d^ut  in  1878,  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, 
Brussels.  In  188 1  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Pergola^  Florence,  and  on  May  17  of  the  same 
year  miide  her  first  appearance  in  England  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  as  Margulrite  de 
Valois,  in  the  Huguenots.  During  the  season 
she  also  played  the  part  of  the  same  Queen  in 
Harold's  IM  aux  Cleros,  and  was  favourably 
received.  Since  then  Miss  Wamots  has  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  Promenade  Concerts,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  [A.C.] 

WARREN,  JosKPH,  bom  in  London  March 
90,  1804,  in  early  life  oominenced  the  study  of 
the  violin,  which  he  gave  up  for  the  pianoforte 
and  organ.  In  1843  he  beoune  organist  of  St. 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel,  Chelsea,  and 
oomposed  some  masses  for  its  service.  He  was 
author  of '  Hints  to  Toung  Composers,'  'Hints  to 
Young  Organists,'  'Guide  to  Singers,*  and  other 
similar  works,  and  editor  of  Hilton's  'Ayres,  or 
Fa  las,'  for  three  vaices  (for  ^e  Musical  Anti* 
quarisa  Society),  an  English  version  of  Beetho- 
ven's *  Christus  am  Oelberge,*  Boyce*s  '  Cathedral 
Music,'  for  which  he  wrote  sew  biographies  of 
the  composers,  including,  in  most  cases,  ex- 
haustive lists  of  their  oompositiovai  and  many 
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other  works;  He  died  at  Bexley,  Kent,  Maieh 
8,  z88i.  He  was  an  able  musioai  antiquary,  and 
the  possessor  of  an  extensive  musical  library,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  he  disposed  of,  piec^ 
meal,  during  his  latter  yean.  [W.H.H.] 

WARTEL^  PiEBBB  FBAN90I8,  bom  April  ^ 
1806,  at  Versailles.  From  1823  to  1828  he  was 
a  pupil  in  Cboron's  School  of  Music,  and  after* 
wards  at  the  Conservatoire  under  Banderali  and 
Nourrit,  where  be  obtained  a  first  prisse  for  sing^ 
ing.  From  1 851  to  1846  he  played  small  tenor 
parts  at  the  Grand  Op^.  He  afterwards  sang 
with  success  in  Germany,  but  on  his  return  to 
Paris  devoted  himself  entirely  to  teaching.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  teachers  of  the 
day,  and  among  his  pupils  must  be  named 
Christine  Nilsson,  Trebeili,  MUe.  Hisson  (Grand 
Op^ra),  etc  M.  Wartel  has  another  claim  for 
distinction,  as  having  introduced  into  France  and 
popularised  Schubert's  songs.  Indeed  it  was  he 
who  drew  the  attention  of  the  Viennese  to  them 
in  1842,  at  a  time  when  Schubert  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  Proch,  Hackel,  etc.,  and  an  occa- 
sional performance  of  the  Wanderer  was  the 
only  sign  of  his  existence  (Hanslick,  Concert- 
wesen,  346).     Wartel's  wife, 

ATALA-THiBJtes-ANirETTB,  nSe  Adrien,  was 
bom  July  2,  i8i4«  Her  father  was  violinist  at 
the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
toire band«  She  received  instraction  in  musio 
at  the  Conservatoire^  was  appointed  accom- 
pany ist  there,  and  in  183 1  obtained  a  profes- 
sorship, which  she  resigned  in  1838.  She  was 
the  first  female  instrumentalist  ever  engaged  at 
the  Soci^  des  Concerts.  In  1859  she  visited 
England  with  her  husband,  and  gave  a  concert 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Grote,  where  she  played 
Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  D  minor  with 
Joachim  and  Patti.  She  composed  Studies  and 
other  works,  including  her  Lessons  on  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  of  Beethoven*    Their  son, 

I^MIL,  was  engaged  for  many  years  at  the 
Th4&tre  Lyrique,  but  has  since  then  established 
a  vocal  school  of  his  own.  [A.C.] 

WARWICK,  Thomas,  of  the  family  of  War- 
wick, or  Warthwyke,  of  Warwicke,  Cumberland, 
was,  in  1625,  a  musician  for  the  lute  to  Charles 
L  On  July  i  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Orlando  Gibbons.  On  March  29,  1630,  he  was 
mulcted  of  a  month's  salary  'because  he  pre- 
sumed to  play  verses  one  the  organ  at  service 
tyme,  beinge  formerly  inhibited  by  the  Deane 
from  doinge  the  same,  by  reason  of  his  insuffi- 
ciency for  that  sdemne  service.'  Anthony  Wood 
says  he  was  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
there  is  no  evidenoe  to  support  the  assertion. 
He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  song  in  40-part8 
performed  before  Charles  I.  about  1635.  He 
was  a  commissioner  for  granting  dispensations 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  His  name 
last  occurs  in  1641  in  a  warrant  for  exempting 
the  king's  musicians  from  payment  of  suh^dies. 
His  son.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  temp.  Car.  II.  £WJEI.H.] 
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WASIELEWSKY,  Jobbph  W.  voir,  author, 
violin-player  and  conductor,  bom  June  17, 
182a,  at  Gross  Leesen,  near  Dantzig.  His 
parents  were  both  capable  musicianB,  and  his 
father  taught  him  the  violin  at  an  early  age, 
and  urged  the  study  of  it  upon  him  and  his  two 
elder  brothers.  Joseph  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  be  allowed  to  take  music  as  his  profession ; 
but  it  was  not  till  April  3,  1843.  ^^^  ^^  ^"^ 
was  gratified  by  entering  the  Conservatorium  at 
Leipzig  under  Mendelssohn's  personal  teaching. 
Other  branches  he  learned  under  David  and 
Hauptmann,  and  remained  in  the  Conservato- 
rium till  Easter,  1845.  He  then  played  in  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatre,  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
the  Euterpe  concerts,  till  1850,  when  he  left  for 
Diisseldurf  at  the  invitation  of  Schumann,  and 
remained  there  for  two  years.  In  May,  1853, 
he  removed  to  Bonn,  and  became  oonduetor  of 
the  '  Concordia,*  the  Gesangverein,  and  the  'Bee- 
thoven-VereiQ.'  After  three  years  he  exchanged 
this  for  Dresden,  In  1869  he  was  recalled  to 
Bonn  as  '  town  music-director.*  In  1 858  he  pub- 
lished his  biography  of  Schumann  (and  and  3rd 
eds.,  1869  and  z88o) ;  in  1869  his  excellent  book 
on  ihe  Violin  and  its  Masters  (Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel);  in  1874  'Die  Violine  im  17  Jahrhundert,* 
etc.  (Bonn) ;  and  'History  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  i6th  Century'  (Berlin).  He  has  a  decora- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  (1871);  and 
is  a  royal  music-director  (1873),  and  a  member 
of  the  '  Aocademia  filarmonica '  at  Bologna.  [G.] 

WATER  CARRIER,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sion  of  Cherubini's  '  Lin  dbdx  joubk^xs.'  It 
was  produced  in  a  very  mutilated  state  in  London 
in  1 801  as  'The  Escapee,  or  the  Water  Carrier,' 
and  again  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  la,  1824, 
'  with  the  overture  and  all  the  music'  On  Oct. 
37,  1875,  it  was  again  produced,  by  Carl  Rosa, 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  complete, 
with  Mr.  Santley  as  Micheli.  [G.] 

WATER  MUSIC,  THE.  A  series  of  Instru- 
mental Movements  composed  by  Handel. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  in  1710,  Handel 
was  presented  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover  by 
Steffani,  through  whom  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gapellmeister  at  the  Electoral  Court, 
with  leave  of  absence  for  a  visit  to  England.  He 
returned  in  June,  1711;  and,  in  171a  obtained 
permission  to  make  a  second  visit '  on  condition 
that  he  engaged  to  return  within  a  reasonable 
time.'  ^  This  he  interpreted  so  Uberally,  that  he 
was  still  busy  in  London  when  the  Elector  arrived 
(here,  under  the  title  of  King  George  I.,  Sept.  ao, 
1 714.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Court  after  such  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  but 
his  friends.  Baron  Kielmansegge  and  the  £;irl  of 
Burlington,  procured  his  restoration  to  favour. 
By  their  advice  he  wrote  a  Suite  of  Movements 
for  two  Solo  Violins,  Flute,  Piccolo,  two  Haut- 
boys, one  Bassoon,  two  Horns,  two  Trumpets, 
and  Stringed  Orchestra ;  and  had  them  played, 
under  his  own  direction,  on  Aug.  a  a,  17x5,  upon 

1  ■Unwarlng.  ■Memoln  of  the  Ufe  of  tha  tete  Quotf  n«dariQ 
Budel '  iLondoD,  179)).  n.»,M. 
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a  b<Mbt»  lA  which  he  followed  the'  Royal  Baig^l 
on  its  return  from  Limehouse  to  WhitebalL  The 
King  was  delighted  with  the  music  and  enquired 
the  name  of  the  composer.  Baron  Kielmansegge 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and  so  far  ap- 
peased the  King's  resentment,  that  he  not  only 
restored  Handel  to  favour,  but  accorded  him  a 
pension  of  £aoo  a  year,  in  addition  to  one  of 
equal  amount  previously  granted  to  him  by 
Queen  Anne.  We  owe  this  account  to  Main- 
waring.'  Hawkins  asserts  that  the  pension  was 
not  granted  till  Handel's  appearance  at  Court 
with  Geminiani.  The  date  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Malcolm,'  who  also  tells  us  that  a  similar, 
excturdon  took  place,  July  17,  171 7,  when  the 
Royal  Family  proceeded  by  water  to  '  a  supper- 
pc^y*  given  by  Lady  Catharine  Jones,  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh,  at  Chelsea'; 
and  that  Handel  directed  the  orchestra  with  such 
success  that  the  King  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  music  to  be  thrice  repeated.  As  no  second 
collection  of  'Water  Music'  is  known  to  be  in 
existence,  we  are  driven  to  the  supposition  that 
the  compositions  of  1 7 15  were  repeated  in  17 17. 
Dr.  Chrysander  Is  of  opinion  that  the  first  per- 
fonnanoe  took  place  in  1 71 7 ;  but  the  earlier  date 
has  always  been  accepted,  and  it  is  obtain  that 
Handel  was  reconciled  to  the  King  long  before 
1717. 

The  Water  Music  consists  of  twenty-one  Move- 
ments, disposed  in  the  following  order: — 

I.  Overture  (Introduction  and  Fugue  in  F). 
a.  Adagio. 

3.  A  Movement  (All^.  t)  in  TViple  Time. 

4.  Andante. 

5.  A  Movement  (AU<*.  ?)  in  Triple  Time. 

6.  Air,  in  F. 

7.  A  Movement  (All®,  f )  in  Triple  Time. 

8.  Boure  {tie). 

9.  Hornpipe  (in  3-3  Time). 

10.  A  Movement  ( AU^  ?)  in  D  Minor. 

11.  A  Movement  (All"*,  f )  in  D  Major. 

I  a.  A  Movement  (AlK  ?)  in  3~a  Time. 

1 3.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Sarnbande. 

14.  Aria,  in  G. 

15.  Lentement. 

16.  A  Movement  in  form  of  a  Bourr^. 

17.  Menuet. 

18.  Menuet. 

19.  A  Movement  (All^  f )  in  C  Minor, 
ao.  A  Movement  (All<>.  f )  in  G  Major, 
ai.  Coro,  in  D  Major. 

The  original  autograph  has  disappeared ;  but 
two  Movements,  undated,  and  differing  oonriderw 
ably  from  the  printed  copies,  will  be  found  in  Add. 
M8S.  30,310,  Brit.  Mus.*  The  earliest  printed 
edition  is  that  of  Walsh,  published  in  1 740. 

The  Water  Music  arranged  for  the  piano  was 
once  a  favourite  piece  with  amateurs,  and  nuiny 
still  living  must  recollect  hearing  itu  spirited  and 
rhythmical  strains  in  their  childhood.     [ W.S.  R.] 

s  lfatn««rtac,  pp.  W-^ 

*  '  AiMOdotM  of  the  If  uiQ6n  «kd  Cwtou  of  Londoo,  dnriag  tiM 
Eighteenth  CoDtuiy'  (I<oodun,  lt»iJ>. 
4  It  ii  quite  po«lbto  Uiat  than  umj  hftro  tMon  Rinodetlod  for  tba 
lAlTlT. 
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WALTZ.  The  origin  ofthe  Waltz  18  wrapped 
in  even  more  obscurity  than  is  usually  the  case 
with  the  best-known  dances.  The  immense 
popularity  which  it  has  achieved  in  the  19th 
century — a  popularity  which  has  had  the  effect 
of  almost  banishing  every  other  dance — ^has  given 
ritto  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  historical  genesis  of 
the  waltz,  into  which  national  antipa&ies  have 
to  a  certain  extent  entered.  It  would  have  been 
thought  that  French  writers  could  not  ignore 
the  evidence  of  a  German  origin  given  by  the 
name  waltz,  derived  from  waltzen,  to  turn ;  but 
in  the  face  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  invented  by  which  it 
is  sought  to  prove  that  the  dance  and  the  name 
were  originally  borrowed  by  Germany  from 
France^  and  then  reintroduced,  as  a  foreign  in- 
vention, from  the  former  to  the  latter  country. 

This  theory  apparently  was  first  propounded 
by  Gastil  Blaze,  and  has  been  adopted  by  F^tis, 
Littr^,  and  Larousse.  The  French  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  waltz  is  that  the  dance  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Volta — ^known  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans as  Lavolta — a  dance  described  by  Thoinot 
Arbeau  in  his  Oroh^sographie,  and  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Provence,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Paris  under  Louis  YII.  It  remained 
in  fashion  up  to  the  i6th  century,  at  which 
period  it  was  (according  to  Larousse)  introduced 
into  Grermany,  the  name  Volta  being  changed 
into  Walzer*  The  obvious  Italian  origin  of  the 
word  'volta '  has  been  overlooked  by  the  French 
writers.  The  German  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  trace  the  waltz  back  to  the  Drehtanz,  or 
turning  dance,  a  modification  of  the  old  form  of 
dances  which  (like  the  English  country  dances) 
wera  danced  by  couples  standing  face  to  face,  or 
holding  one  another  by  one  hand  only. 

Great  confusion  exists  in  the  German  accounts 
of  these  early  dances.  The  Yolta^  the  Langaus, 
and  the  Allemande  are  all  mentioned  as  being  the 
ancestors  of  the  waltz,  but  none  of  these  seems  to 
be  satisfactorily  connected  with  the  modem  dance. 
That  the  volta  and  the  spring-tanz  were  identic 
cal  seems  pretty  certain :  in  both  the  indecency 
of  the  performance  seems  to  have  been  a  cha- 
racteristic feature,  as  a  comparison  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  Thoinot  Arbeau^s  Orch^sographie 
and  Johann  von  Mtinster's  *Traktat  vom  un- 
gottseligen  Tanz'  (1594)  clearly  shows ;  but  this 
feature  is  different  from  that  which  was  held  up  to 
reprobation  in  the  waltz  in  later  days  by  Lord 
Byron  and  other  English  writers  on  its  introduc- 
tion into  England.  The  German  dances,  like 
the  French,  in  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries, 
were  either  of  a  solemn  or  slow  character,  or 
consisted  in  unseemly  ieapings  and  jumpings; 
OS  Chapman  in  his  'Alphonsus  Emperour  of 
Gennany'  makes  one  of  his  characters  say : — 

We  Germant  baye  no  changes  in  our  dances, 
An  Almain  and  an  npspring  that  is  all. 

In  course  of  time  the  latter  became  so  objection* 
able  that  it  was  not  only  preached  and  written 
sigainst,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  local  edicts, 
notably  in  the  towns  of  NGmberg,  Amberg,  and 
JSieissen.    The  Almain  or  Allemande  was  intro- 
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duced  into  France  after  the  conquest  of  Alsace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  but  the  danoe  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  modem  waltz,  and  the  spring- 
tanz,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  identical 
with  the  volt%  no  longer  occurs  in  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries.  This  break  in  the  imaginary 
genealogy  of  the  waltz  has  not  been  made  clear 
by  the  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  modem  dance 
first  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1780, 
and  the  only  attempt  at  connecting  tho  old  and 
the  new  dances  is  the  suggestion  that  because 
the  song  '  Ach  du  lieber  Augustin  *  (which  was 
one  of  the  first  tunes  to  which  waltzes  were 
danced)  was  addressed  to  a  wandering  musician 
who  lived  in  1670,  therefore  the  modem  dance 
was  contemporary  with  the  tune.  The  attempts 
at  tracing  the  waltz  from  such  a  widely  spread 
dance  as  the  volta  or  spring-tanz  have  led  to 
further  confusion  with  regard  to  the  humble 
Landler  or  Schleifer,  which  is  its  real  ancestor. 
That  it  springs  from  a  class  of  country  dances, 
and  not  from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  volta,  must 
be  obvious  upon  many  grounds.  The  dance  itself 
is  first  heard  of  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  Bavaria 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century :  in  Bohe- 
mia it  seems  first  to  have  become  fashionable,  since 
on  March  18,  1785,  it  was  forbidden  by  an  Im- 
perial edict  as '  sowohl  der  Gresundheit  schadlich, 
als  auch  der  Sunden  halber  sehr  gefahrlich,'  in 
spite  of  which  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  and 
was  danced  in  the  finale  to  Act  ii.  of  Vicente 
Martin  y  Solar's  *  Una  Gosa  rara '  by  four  of  the 
principal  characters  (Lubino,  Tita,  Chita,  and 
lilla).  On  its  first  appearance  in  Vienna  tiie 
music  of  the  waltz  was  played  quite  slowly :  the 
tempo  in  Martin's  opera  is  marked  Andante  con 
moto,  but  in  Vienna  the  character  of  the  danoe 
was  changed,  and  a  Geschwindwalzer  was  intro- 
duced which  finally  led  to  a  Galoppwalzer  in 
a -4  time.  But  in  spite  of  the  changes  that  the 
dance  underwent,  what  it  was  originally  like  can 
still  be  seen  at  any  Austrian  or  Bavarian  village 
festival  at  the  present  day,  where  it  will  be 
found,  perhaps  called  a  L&ndler  or  Schleifer, 
or  some  other  local  name,  but  still  danced  to 
the  old  slow  rhythms  which  were  imitated  by 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  (to  a  less  degree)  Schu- 
bert, in  their  waltzes  written  for  the  Viennese 
in  the  early  days  of  the  dance's  fashionable  career. 
Crabb  Bobinson*s  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  saw  it  danced  at  Frankfort  in  1800  is 
interesting.  '  The  man  places  the  palms  of  his 
huids  gently  against  the  sides  of  his  partner, 
not  far  from  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does 
the  same,  and  instantly  with  as  much  velocity 
as  possible  they  turn  round,  and  at  the  same 
time  gradually  glide  round  the  room.'^ 

In  England  the  name  and  the  tune  of  the  dance 
made  their  first  appearance  about  the  year  1797. 
The  collection  of  Preston's  Country  Dances  pub- 
lished at  that  date  contains  'the  new  German 
Waltz'  and  *the  Princess  of  Wales's  Waltz,' 
both  of  which  are  real  waltz  tunes,  though  how 
different  the  dances  were  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  directions  for  dancing  the  former :  '  Set  and 
hands  acrcei  and  back  again,  lead  down  the 
middle  up  again  to  the  top,  turn  yonr  partner 
with  the  right  hand  quite  round,  then  with  the 
left,  hands  4  round  at  bottom  right  and  lefl.' 
The  same  collection  also  contains  a  dance  called 
*  Miss  Simpson*B  Walts/  the  tune  of  which  is 
written  in  common  time.  It  was  not  until  181  a 
that  the  dance  in  its  modem  form  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  England,  when  it  was  greeted  with 
H  storm  q{  abuse  as  'a  fiend  of  German  birth,' 
'destitute  of  grace,  delicacy,  and  propriety/  a 
'  disgusting  practice,'  and  called  forth  a  savage 
attack  from  Lord  Byron.^  In  spite  of  this  recep- 
tion it  seems  to  have  won  a  speedy  victory,  and 
is  at  the  present  day  certainly  more  in  favour 
than  ever.  In  France  the  waits  made  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  war  with  Germany  (1793- 
1801)  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Luneville, 
after  which  it  was  said  that  the  Germans  had 
ceded  even  their  national  dance  to  the  French. 
It  was  first  danced  at  the  opera  in  Gardel's 
ballet  <La  Dansomanie'  (1800),  for  which  M^hul 
wrote  the  music.  Beyond  the  changes  introduced 
in  Vienna  by  Schubert,  Strauss,  etc.,  and  adopted 
all  over  Europe,  the  form  of  Uie  dance  has  not 
undergone  any  material  alteration  in  France, 
though  it  was  probably  there  that  the  misnamed 
'  VaUe  k  deux  temps '  (».  e.  a  faster  form  of  the 
danse,  containing  six  steps  to  every  two  of  the 
waltz  *k  trois  temps*)  was  first  introduced  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  muric  of  the  waltz  originally  consisted  of 
two  sections,  each  consisting  of  8  bars  in  3-4  or 
3-8  time.  Grood  examples  of  these  primitive 
forms  will  be  found  in  Beethoven's  and  Mozart's 
Deutsche  Tanze.  The  next  development  of  the 
music  was  the  stringing  together  of  several  of 
these  i6-bar  waltzes,  and  the  addition  of  trios, 
and  a  coda.  This  was  first  effected  by  Hunmiel 
in  a  waltz  in  9  numbers,  which  he  wrote  in 
1808  for  the  opening  of  the  Apollo  Saal  in 
Vienna,  but  this  isolated  example  cannot  have 
hftd  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
waltz,  since  it  is  not  until  the  time  of  Schubert 
that  it  possesses  any  intrinsic  musical  value. 
The  dances  of  this  composer  form  really  the 
basis  of  modem  waltz  music.  Though  in  the 
main  they  adhere  to  the  old  l6-bar  form,  yet 
the  beginnings  of  development  are  apparent  in 
them,  not  only  in  their  immense  musical  supe- 
riority to  any  of  their  predecessors,  but  also 
in  the  numerous  extensions  and  improvements 
of  the  original  form  which  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  which  have  since  become  the  com- 
monplaces of  every  writer  of  dance  music.  For 
instance,  in  op.  96,  Waltz  No.  15,  instead  of 
having  an  8-bar  phrase  repeated  in  each  section, 
has  two  sections  of  16  bars  each.  The  next 
number  (16)  has  two  introductory  bars  of  bass 
solo  before  the  i6-bar  melody  begins — ^a  device 
which  is  nowadays  too  fBooiliar  to  be  noticed, 
though  when  Schubert  wrote  it  was  probably 
absolutely  novel.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
beautiful  compositions  would  probably  reveal 
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many  such  points  of  departure;  indeed,  in  com- 
paring them  with  the  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries, such  as  Lanner  and  the  elder  Strauss,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  find  how  Schubert  anticipated 
their  effects.  But  if  Schubert  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  Viennese  school  of  dance  com- 
posers, it  b  to  Weber  that  the  waltz  owes 
what,  musically  speaking,  is  its  most  important 
development.  The  composition  of  the  'Auf- 
fordernng  zum  Tanz '  marks  the  adoption  of  the 
waltz-form  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  music, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  stream  of  piano- 
forte and  vocal  waltzes,  not  intended  as  accom- 
paniments to  dancing,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  the  waltzes  of  Chopin  and  Rubinstein,  though 
this  form  of  composition  has  been  adopted  by 
most  writers  of '  brilliant '  music.  Of  late  years 
a  tendency  has  shown  itself  to  revert  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Schubert  type  of  waltz.  To 
this  class  belong  the  waltzes  of  Brahms,  "Kiel, 
and  other  modem  German  composers.  Brahms 
indeed  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new 
class  in  his  'Liebeslieder'  for  pianoforte  dnet 
and  vocal  quartet ;  but  the  original  ^rpc  of  these 
is  the  same  as  Schubert's  dances. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
composition  of  waltzes  for  dancing  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viennese  oompceers. 
Johann  Strauss  the  elder  introduced  the  habit  of 
giving  names  to  waltzes,  and  it  was  at  Vienna, 
under  the  Strauss  £unily,  Lanner,  Labitzky,  and 
Gungl,  that  the  waltz  became  flxed  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  know  it,  i.«.  an  introduction 
generally  in  a  slow  tempo,  foreshadowing  the 
principal  motive  of  the  composition,  and  followed 
by  five  or  six  separate  waltzes  ending  with  a  coda 
recapitulating  the  best  numbers.  Vienna  has, 
moreover,  always  preserved  the  tradition  of  play- 
ing what  a  modem  writer  aptly  describes  as 
*  those  irresistible  waltzes  that  first  catch  the  ear, 
and  then  curl  round  ihe  heart,  till  on  a  sadden  they 
invade  and  will  have  the  legs.'  France  has  pro- 
duced a  few  good  waltzes,  but  more  for  operatic  or 
vocal  purposes  than  for  dancing,  while  England  is 
very  far  below  either  country  in  composiiions  of 
this  kind.  The  waltzes  whidh  achieve  ephemeral 
popularity  in  England  are  generally  beneath 
contempt  as  music,  and  as  accompaniments  to 
dancing  are  a  long  way  behind  the  productions 
of  Vienna. 

With  regard  to  the  tempo  of  a  waltz  no  strict 
rule  can  be  given.  In  England  the  time  at 
which  waltzes  are  played  and  danced  differs 
almost  from  year  to  year  according  to  what  is 
supposed  to  be  'the  fashion.'  The  Viennese 
tradition  of  introducing  raUentando9  and  oo- 
celerandoi  into  waltzes,  charming  though  it  is  to 
a  musician,  has  never  been  caught  by  any  Eng- 
lish conductor  of  dance  music,  and  probably 
would  be  found  impracticable  in  England,  where 
dancers  may  be  seen  exhibiting  their  lack  of  the 
sense  of  time  and  rhythm  by  waltzing  to  the 
music  of  a  polka.  CelUrius  gives  the  proper 
tempo  of  a  waltz  '  k  troiii  temps'  as  p*  «66,  and 
'k  deux  temps '  as  |9- » 88.  '      r^^^  g  1 
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WATSON, Thomas,  put  forth  in  159D  'The 
first  sett  of  Italian  Madrigalla  Englished,  not  to 
the  sense  of  the  originall  dittie,  bat  after  the 
affection  of  the  Noate.  By  Thomas  Watson. 
There  are  also  heere  inserted  two  ezoellent  Ma- 
drigalls  of  Master  William  Byrd^s  composed  after 
the  Italian  vaine  at  the  request  of  the  sayd 
Thomas  Watnon.'  It  is  dedicated  in  a  Latin 
metrical  epistle  to  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Emox,  and  there  is  also  a  similar  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Lnca  Marensio,  the  celebrated  Italian 
madrigal  composer,  from  whone  works  23  of  the 
a8  madrigals  indaded  in  the  publication  were 
taken.  Many  of  these  madrigals  are  still  well 
known.  Watson  is  conjeotnred  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Thomas  Watson,  a  native  of  London, 
who  after  studying  poetry  for  some  time  at  Oxford, 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  and  died  about 
1592.  A  collection  of  sonnets  by  him  entitled 
'  Hecatompathia,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love/ 
was  licensed  in  1581,  and  some  poems  by  him 
were  inserted  in  the  collection  called  '  England*8 
Helicon,'  1614,  [W.H.H.] 

WEBBE,  Samuel,  bom  in  1740  in  Minorca, 
was  the  son  of  a  Government  officer,  who  died 
suddenly,  leaving  his  family  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  therefore,  at  11  yeara  of 
age,  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  but  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  time  quitted  that  calling 
and  commenced  the  study  of  music  under  Bar- 
bandt,  organist  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador's 
chapel.  He  also  studied  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  languages.  He  first  appeared  as  a  com- 
poser about  1763.  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  In 
1766  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  a  prize  medal 
for  his  canon,  '  O  that  I  had  wings,'  and  in  sub- 
sequent years  26  other  medals  for  the  following 
compositions: — 'The  man  and  the  woman,' 
catch,  1767 ;  *  From  everlasting,'  canon,  and  '  A 
generous  friendship,'  glee,  1768;  *Alzate  O 
porte,'  canon,  1770;  *  Iddio  i  quel  che  mi 
cingo,'  canon,-! 771  ;  *  Discord,  dire  sister,'  glee, 
1772  :  'To  the  old, long  life,'  catch,  and  '  Who 
can  express,'  canon,  1774 ;  *  Now  I'm  prepared,* 
glee,  1775;  'You  gave  me  your  heart,'  and 
•Tis  beauty  calls,'  glees,  1776;  'Glory  be  to 
the  Father,'  canon,  and  'Rise,  my  joy,'  glee, 
1777;  ' Great  Bacchus,'  and  *  Hail,  music,'  glees, 
1778;  'Neighbours,  come,'  catch,  and  '0  all 
ye  works,*  canon,  1781;  'My  Lady  Rantum,' 
catch,  1782  ;  *  To  Thee  all  angels,'  canon,  1783 ; 
*  When  youthful  Harriet,'  c;itch,  and  '  The  fra- 
grant painting,'  glee,  1 784 ;  *  0  Lord,  shew  Thy 
mercy,'  canon,  and  '  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's 
brow,'  glee,  1788;  'Juliet  is  pretty,'  catch,  and 
'  Non  fidi  al  mar,'  glee,  1 790 ;  and  '  Tell  me,* 
catch,  1794.  More  than  half  of  these  oomposi-^ 
tions  are  catches  and  canons  that  have  now' 
nearly  pa.«sed  into  oblivion,  and  but  three  of  the 
glees  can  be  ranked  among  Webbe's  best.  His 
fineHt  works, — his  glees  'When  winds  breathe 
soft,'  '  The  mighty  conqueror,*  *  Gome  live  with 
me,*  *  Thy  voice,  O  Harmony,*  *  To  me  the  wan- 
ton girls,'  and  *  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights,*  and 
his  catches,  '  Dear  father,  the  girl  you  desire  me 
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in  marriage,*  and  *  Would  you  know  my  Celia'« 
charms,' — are  not  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  his 
prize  compositions.  On  the  death  of  Thomas 
Warren  Home  in  1784  he  became  secretary  to 
the  Catch  Club,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Glee  Club 
in  1 787  he  became  its  librarian,  and  wrote  and 
composed  for  it  his  glee  *  Glorious  Apollo,'  which 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  club  enjoyetl 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  glee  performed 
at  every  meeting.  He  was  also  organist  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Sardinian  embassy.  He  published 
in  1792  *  A  Collection  of  Motetts  or  Antiphons,' 
and  'A  Cdleotion  of  Masses  for  small  choirs,' 
principally  composed  by  himself.  He  published 
at  various  periods,  commencing  1764,  nine  books 
of  glees,  etc.,  which  were  subsequently  repub- 
lished with  additions  in  3  vols,  folio.  25  glees,  36 
catches,  and  9  canons  by  him  are  included  in 
Warren's  collections.  He  also  composed  several 
excellent  songs,  of  which  'The  Mansion  of 
Peace '  enjoyed  a  long-continued  popularity.  He 
died  at  his  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  May  25, 
1816,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  church- 
yard. William  Linley  wrote  an  ode  upon  his 
death  for  the  best  setting  of  which  a  prize  was 
offered.  Seven  competitors  entered  the  lists, 
viz.  William  Beale,  Lord  Burghersh,  James  (?) 
Elliott,  G.  S.  Evans,  William  Hawes,  William 
Knyvett,  and  William  Linley ;  the  prise  being 
won  by  Evans.  Webbe  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  glee-writers,  and  his  works  will  maintain 
their  position  as  long  as  a  taste  for  that  style  of 
composition  shall  endure.  As  a  man  he  was 
much  beloved  and  respected  for  his  social  vir- 
tues. 

Samuel  Webbb,  jun.,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom 
in  London  about  1770.  He  studied  principally 
under  his  father  and  became  a  good  pianist  and 
organist.  Like  his  father  he  early  devoted  him- 
se&  to  the  practice  of  vocal  composition,  and  in 
1 794  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prises  for  a 
catch, '  Ah  Friendship,*  and  a  canon, '  Resonate 
Jovem,'  and  in  1 795  for  a  canon, '  Come  follow 
me.'  About  1798  he  settled  in  Liverpool  and 
became  organist  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Para- 
dise Street.  About  181 7  he  returned  to  London 
and  joined  Logier  in  teaching  on  the  latter's 
system,  and  became  organist  of  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's chapeL  Some  years  afterwarda  he 
again  settled  in  Liverpool,  where  he  became 
successively  organist  of  St  Nicholas  Church  and 
of  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Toxteth 
Park.  He  composed  many  glees  possessing  great 
merit  (among  which  'Come  awi^.  Death,'  is 
conspicuous),  songs,  motets,  etc  He  edited  the 
collection  of  glees,  etc.,  entitled  '  Convito  Ar- 
raonico.'    He  died  Nov.  25, 1843.       [W.H.H.] 

WEBER,  Cabl  Mabia  Frisdbich  Ebnest, 
Fbeihebr  von,  was  one  of  those  musicians  in 
whose  family  music  was  long  an  hereditary  gift. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  one  Grerman 
musician  with  a  musical  pedigree  longer  and 
more  widely  spread  than  Weber's — Sebastian 
Bach.  Like  Bach  too,  Weber  touched  the 
'  highest  point  in  the  special  branch  cultivated 
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by  previoas  generations  on  both  ndes;  With 
Bach  this  was  Protestant  church  music  in  its 
noblest  form,  with  Weber,  national  opera  in  its 
most  brilliant  if  not  its  most  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  earliest  known  member  of  the  family, 
JoHAKK  Baptist,  a  man  of  property  in  Ijower 
Austria  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was  made  Freiherr  by  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  in  1 6a 3.  The  family  was,  and  still 
is,  Roman  Catholic.  We  know  nothing  of  Jo- 
hann  Baptist's  musical  tastes  or  faculties,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Joseph  Frahs  Xaver, 
apparently  living  in  Upper  Swabia,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  amateur  of  music  and  the 
drama.  The  title  of  the  elder  brother  was  not 
transmitted  till  1738,  and  of  the  younger  one's 
desoendants,  one,  Fbidolin,  was  in  the  service 
of  Freiherr  von  Schdnan-Zella>  near  Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  in  the  iSth  century,  and  died  in  1754. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  music — sang,  and 
played  the  violin  and  organ.  Of  his  two  sons, 
the  elder,  also  a  Fbidoltit  (and  also  a  singer 
and  violin  player)  became  the  father  of  Mozart's 
wife  ConstMioe;  and,  as  is  well-known,  she, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree  her  sisters,  Josepha, 
Aloysia,  and  Sophie,  were  excellent,  and  almost 
distinguished  singers.  Constance's  father  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  manager  of  the  Sohonau- 
Zella  estates,  and  apparently  dropped  the  von, 
which  was  not  home  by  Mozart's  wife. 

His  younger  brother,  Franz  Antoit  von 
Webeb,  bom  1734,  became  the  father  of  Carl 
Maria,  who  was  thus  connected  by  marriage  with 
Mozart.  Franz  Anton  must  have  been  a  violinist 
of  more  than  common  ability,  as  we  find  him 
included,  by  those  qualified  to  speak,  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  viola  players  of  the  time.^ 
He  was  also  a  virtuoso  on  the  double-bass.  He 
took  military  service  with  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Carl  Theodore,  at  Mannheim,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  was  to  assist  in  the  celebrated  court 
band.  He  fought  against  Frederio  the  Great 
at  Bosbach  (1756)  and  was  slightly  wounded, 
after  which  he  lefl  the  army,  and  entered  the 
flervice  of  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  at 
Cologne.  In  1758  he  became  Stewaid  to  the 
Prince-Bishop,  and  Court-Councillor  at  Steuer^ 
wald,  near  Hildesheim.  His  devotion  to  masic, 
which  was  such  that  he  would  even  play  the 
violin  while  walking  in  the  fields  with  his 
family,  caused  him  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  he  was  deprived  of  it.  From  1768 
to  1773  he  lived  at  Hildesheim  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  and  there  decided,  despite  his  age  and 
numerous  family,  on  becoming  a  practical  mu- 
sician. He  appears  to  have  started  on  a  tour 
as  a  viola-player,^  and  then  settled  in  Llibeck, 
where  he  published  *  Lieder  mit  Melodien 
fiirs  Clavier'  (l774)t  compositions  apparently 
not  without  talent,  as  they  were  noticed  nine 
years  after.'    In  1778  he  was  musical  director 

1  Forkd's  KuilkallMber  AlmaaMh  for  ITSS^  9. 981 

s  G«rber's  Leiloon.  U.  771. 

>  Forkel,  p.  68,  Mid  elaswhere.  V.V.  Ton  Weber,  to  hU  Wognphj 
or  hU  father  (Lebenibtld)  1.  iS,  eoiUeotorea  that  Frani  Anton  had 
plared  under  an  auumed  name  np  to  177d,  as  no  traoe  of  him  Is  found 
before.  Apparentlj  he  did  not  know  of  the  paMage  In  Forkd's 
Almaoaeh.  Oerber  aleo  mentiou  as  compoeUlons  of  Frani  Anton's  a 


of  the  theatre  at  Liibeck,  and  from  1779  to  83 
Capellmeister  to  the  Prince- Bishop  of  Eutin. 
In  1 784  he  went  to  Vienna,  Hiade  acquaintance 
with  Joseph  Haydn,  and  entrusted  to  him  his 
two  eldest  sons,  Fritz  a;id  Edmund,  both  of  whom 
showed  talent  for  music  [see  vol.  i.  p.  7086.] 
In  1785  he  married  again  in  Vienna,  returned 
to  Eutin,  and  undertook  the  post  of  director  of 
the  town-band. 

At  Eutin  was  bom  in  1786  the  first  child  of 
his  second  marriage,  Carl  Maria  von  Webeb. 
His  birthday  was  most  likely  I>eo.  x8,  but  there 
is  no  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact.  The  fisther 
had  always  longed  to  have  a  child  that  should 
turn  out  a  prodigy,  such  as  Mozart  had  been. 
All  his  children,  daughters  as  well  as  sons,  showed 
talent  for  musio  and  the  stage,  and  his  two 
eldest  sons  became  really  good  musicians.  Haydn 
was  specially  attached  to  Edmund,  and  wrote  in 
his  album 

Fear  God,  lore  thy  neighbour,  and  thj 
Maiter  Joseph  Hi^dn  who  loTee  thee  heartily.* 

EstOTM  (aic),  May  ^  1788. 

But  Franz  Anton  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self that  so  far  none  of  his  children  surpassed 
mediocrity,  and  he  was  all  the  more  anxious  to 
discern  in  Carl  Maria  talent  of  a  higher  order. 
Inconstant  by  nature,  his  character  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  vanity  and  a  pretentious  vein  of 
comedy  with  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  gifts, 
forming  a  most  unsatisfactory  whole.  Such  a 
disposition  was  little  adapted  to  the  training  of 
a  gifted  child.  Carl  Maria  was  early  set  to  learn 
music,  principally  under  his  father,  who  after  all 
was  but  an  amateur.  The  talent,  so  ardently 
longed  for,  however,  would  not  appear  in  the 
delicate,  nervous  child.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
after  taking  great  pains  with  him  in  vain,  his 
elder  brother  Fritz  exclaimed  on  one  occasion^ 
*Carl,  you  may  become  anything  else  you  like, 
but  a  musician  you  never  will  be.'  The  father 
now  tried  him  with  the  plastic  arts,  and  put 
him  to  drawing,  painting  in  oil,  pastel,  and  en- 
engraving.  Web€r»  in  his  autobiography,  says 
that  he  followed  this  with  some  success,'  but 
the  specimens  preserved  in  the  family  show 
nothing  beyond  a  certain  manual  dexterity, 
with  no  sign  of  real  talent. 

His  father  had  left  Eutin  in  1787,  and  was 
leading  a  restless  life  as  director  of  a  dn- 
matio  troupe  mainly  consisting  of  his  own 
grown-up  children.  During  the  next  few  years 
he  is  to  be  found  in  Vienna,  Cassel,  Meiningen, 
Nuremberg,  Eriangen,  and  Augsburg.  Bad  as 
the  influence  of  this  roving  life  must  have  been 
on  the  whole,  it  had  its  advantages  for  Carl 
Maria  in  the  special  line  to  which  he  was  to 
devote  himself,  for  he  maybe  said  to  have  grown 
up  behind  the  scenes.  From  his  childhood  he 
was  at  home   in   the  stage-world  as  none  of 

cantata  'Das  Lob  Gottes  In  der  Katnr/  and  pieces  for  the  Tlolft,  both 
In  MS. 

4  0.  V.  Fohl's  Joseph  Hajdn,  IL  2M.  The  geneni  opinion  of 
Edmund  Ton  Weber  is  some-nbat  opposed  to  ^lobr's  jndgtoent  on 
making  his  aoqualntanoe  In  Berne  In  1816.  He  sajs '  he  is  said  to  be 
a  good  theoretical  musician :  as  a ylollnlst  and  conductor  he  is  weak.* 
Spohi's  Selbfttblograpliie.  1. 8S8. 

«  Weber's  LItterarische  Arbelten.  175.  (Lelpcig.  KleU  18W.) 
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the  great  openroompown  have  been — not  even 
Moiart.  Tnat  initinct  far  the  stage,  m  obvious 
in  all  his  dramatic  oonoeptions,  and  so  nn- 
fortunatelj  absent  in  most  of  our  German 
openHwmposers,  no  doubt  sprang  &om  these 
early  impressions.  In  1794,  the  finther  being 
at  Weimar  wiih  his  family,  Carl  Maria's  mother 
GenoTevsy  then  twenty*siz,  was  engaged  as  a 
singer  at  the  theatre  under  Groetbe*s  direction* 
and  appeared,  on  June  16,  as  Gonstanze  in  Mo- 
zart's '  Entnihrung.'  The  engagement  was  how- 
ever cancelled  in  September,  and  f^anz  Anton 
left  Weimar,  to  his  subsequent  regret.^  He 
went^  it  appears,  to  Erlangen,  and  in  1796  to 
Hildbuighausen.  There  the  boy  of  nine  found 
his  first  sdeutific  and  competent  teacher  in 
Heuschkel,  an  eminent  oboist,  a  solid  pianist 
and  organist,  and  a  composer  who  thoroughly 
understood  liis  art.  An  organ-piece  by  him  on 
the  Chorale  'Yom  Himmel  boch/  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  writer's  possenion,  shows 
little  £ukcy,  but  a  complete  mastery  ot  the 
ieehnique  of  composition.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  certainty  the  method  on  which 
Heuschkel  had  formed  himself  as  a  pianist,  but 
it  was  probably  Emanuel  Bach's.  He  had  a 
gift  for  teaching,  and  being  still  young  (born 
1773),  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  pupiL 
Carl  Maria  did  not  at  first  like  the  hard,  dry, 
studies  to  which  his  teacher  inexorably  bound 
him,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  was  making 
progress,  and  the  father  at  last  beheld  with 
astonishment  the  dawn  of  that  genuine  musical 
talent  which  he  had  himself  tried  in  vain  to 
evoke.  Weber  never  forgot  what  he  owed  to 
HeuBchkeL  In  his  autobiographical  sketch, 
written  in  z8i8,  he  says  that  firom  him  he  had 
received  the  best  possible,  indeed  the  only  true, 
foundation  for  a  style  of  pianoforte  playing, 
at  once  powerful,  expressive,  and  full  of  cha- 
racter, especially  the  equal  cultivation  of  the  two 
hands.  Heuschkel  on  his  part  followed  with 
justifiable  pride  the  subsequent  triumphs  of  his 
pupil,  and  one  of  his  published  compositions  is 
a  piece  for  wind«instruments  on  themes  from 
Bostiini's '  Semiramide^*  and  Weber's '  Euryanthe  * 
(Schott). 

Unfortunately  this  instruction  lasted  but  a 
short  time^  as  Franz  Anton  moved  on  in  the 
autumn  with  his  company  to  Salzburg.  Here 
there  was  a  training-school  for  chorister-boyi^ 
similar  to  St.  Stephen's  Cantorei  in  Vienna^ 
in  which  the  brothers^  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn,  were  educated.  Michael  Haydn  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Arcbbidiop  of  Salzburg 
dnce  176a,  first  as  Concertmeister,  and  after- 
wards Cathedral  organist  also.  One  of  his 
duties  was  to  teach  singing  to  the  choristers, 
among  whom  the  young  Weber  soon  found  a 
^aoe,  speedily  exciting  tiie  attention  of  Haydn. 
Me  asked  him  to  his  houses  and  set  him  to  play 
a  concerto  of  Kozeluch's,  which  he  had  studied 
with  Heusdikel,  and  other  pieces,  inoludins  a 
redtotive  from  Graun's 'Tod  Jeeu.'    The  upshot 

1  TMqot's  •  GotUMTs  ThcftterMluuc  In  W«lmu.*  U.  »,V^  Ulpdg. 


wiss  that  after  repeated  requests  from  the  father 
he  consented  to  give  the  boy  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  composition. 

Michael  Haydn  has  been  somewhat  hardly 
dealt  with  as  a  composer.  His  talent  was  con- 
siderable, and  had  been  thoroughly  cultivaieil, 
although  he  had  not  the  genius  of  his  elder 
brother.  As  a  teacher  the  mere  fact  of  his  age, 
sixty,  put  him  at  too  great  a  distance  from  hin 
eleven-year-old  pupU  for  anything  like  the  8.tme 
results  as  had  oeen  obtained  with  Heuschkel. 
Still  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  six 
fughettao^  composed  i^parently  under  his  oan 
eye,  and  the  proud  father  had  them  printed  in 
score.  The  dedication,  showing  evident  traces 
of  the  father's  hand,  runs, '  To  Herr  Edmund 
von  Weber,  my  beloved  brother  in  Hessen-Cassel. 
To  you  as  connoisseur,  as  musician,  as  teacher, 
and  more  than  all  as  brother,  these  firstfruite 
of  his  musical  labours  are  dedicated,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  by  your  tenderly  loving 
brother,  Karl  Maria  von  Weber,  Salzburg,  Sept.  i , 
1798.''  Carl  Maria's  mother  bad  died  on  March 
13,  of  consumption,  and  her  death  perhaps  occa- 
sioned a  trip  to  Vienna  in  April,  on  which  Carl 
Maria  accompanied  his  father.  Here  they  heard 
the  'Creation*  (April  29  or  30),  and  probably 
entered  into  personal  relations  with  Haydn. 
Immediately  after  his  return,  in  the  beginning 
of  July  at  the  latest,  the  finther  began  to  talk  of 
leaving  Salzburg,  for  'one  cannot  exist  under 
this  hierarchy,'  and  in  the  autumn  they  all  moved 
to  Munich.  As  the  lessons  in  composition  from 
Michael  Haydn  only  began  in  January  1798, 
they  cannot  have  lasted  more  than  six  months. 
Franz  Anton  had  gradually  tired  of  his  stage- 
managing.  *  I  have  bid  good-bye  to  the  good  old 
theatre'  he  writes,'  'and  have  returned,  though 
without  pay,  to  my  old  military  life.'  This 
consisted  in  his  adoption  of  the  titie  of  Major, 
to  which  he  haa  no  sort  of  right.  In 
Munich  Carl  Maria  had  two  new  teachers, 
the  singer  Wallishauser  (Italianised  intoValesi) 
and  Johann  Nepomuck  Kalcher,  afterwardu 
court-organist.  With  the  latter  be  made 
more  progress  in  composition  than  with  Michael 
Haydn,  and  always  retained  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  him*  He  soon  began  to  pkty  at  concerts 
with  success.  Under  Elaloher's  eye  he  wrote 
his  first  opens  '  Die  Macht  der  liebe  und  des 
Weins,'  a  mass,  PF.  sonatas,  and  variations, 
violin  trios,  and  songs ;  but  the  MSS.  have  all 
disappeared ;  apparentiy  he  burnt  them  himself.^ 
One  work  of  Uiis  time  has  survived,  a  set  of 
variations  for  PF.  (op.  a),  dedicated  to  Kal- 
cher,  and  specially  interesting  as  lithographed 
by  himseir.    He  had  been  led  to  this  kind  of  work 

t  M.  V.  ?on  Weber.  1. 43.  tad  diewlMn.  thinks  his  &Ui«r  maOm 
him  out  InMstlonallj  a  jear  yoangar  than  he  wu.  hot  of  this  piece 
of  Slsbonesty  he  maj  be  eequltted.  The  cereless  mbtake  of  speektD« 
of  *  peison  M  of  the  age  of  the  oairani  year  Instead  of  that  of  the 
year  last  eompleted  Is  very  freqaent  In  German.  The  cxprassloa 
•In  theele?ettth  year  of  hU  age.'  may  weU  ha?e  meant  the  same  as 
eleren  years  old. 

*  Janoary  19. 1799.  to  Bofknmmerrath  Klrms  at  Weimar. 

«  K.?onWeber4.49.et«..iaysthatthegrwereaecldentanyde8lrafed 
In  Kaleber^  house.  See  howerer  Bledenfsld's  'Xomlsche  Opera.' 
134  (LetpclcWelteL  IMS)  and  fi.  Mustol  In  the '  Hens  Berliner  Maslk- 
asltong'  lor  U79.  Ko.  1.  ete. 
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by  hU  acqnaintaDoe  witb  Aloyt  Seoefelder,  the 
ioTentor  of  lithompbT,  in  whose  shop  he  fife- 
qaently  ooctipied  hiinfleif»  even  imeginingthftt  he 
bed  dlsoovered  tome  improvemente  in  the  method 
of  meohanicid  reproduction.  Indeed,  hie  interest 
in  lithography  beoune  so  keen,  that  for  m  time 
he  neglected  composition.  The  father,  always 
restless  and  wbinuical,  thoogbt  of  carrying  out 
the  new  disooTery  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was 
decided  to  move  to  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where 
the  necesHury  materials  were  more  easily  pro- 
curable. The  plan  was  carried  into  e^ot  In 
1800,  Carl  Biaiia  giving  concerts  on  the  way 
with  success  at  Leipsig  and  other  towns  in 
Central  Germany.  Airived  in  Freiberg  be 
speedily  lost  his  interest  in  lithography,  partly 
owing  to  an  opening  which  occurred  for  pro- 
ducing a  dramatic  work.  The  large  and  well- 
selected  company  of  Bitter  von  Steinsbeig,  whom 
the  Webers  had  met  before,  had  been  playing 
there  since  the  summer.  Steinsberg  had  written 
an  opera-book,  'Das  WaldmMdcheD,*  which  he 
handed  over  to  Carl  Maria»  then  just  thirteen, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  on  Nov.  24. 
Public  expectation  had  been  roused  to  a  high 
pitch  by  Franz  Anton's  manceuvres,  and  seems 
to  have  been  barely  satisfied  by  the  result.  Two 
Freiberg  musicians  entered  into  a  newspaper 
correspondence  with  the  composer,  whose  pen 
was  obviously  guided  by  his  father,  for  the  in- 
temperate, impertinent,  tone  of  the  letters  is 
wholly  unlike  anything  in  Carl  Maria's  cha- 
racter. The  opera  sucoMded  better  at  Chemnitz 
(Dec.  5,  1800),  and  was  evidently  appreciated  in 
Vienna  (Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  1805),  where  it 
was  given  eight  times  during  the  month  of 
December.  It  was  also  performed  at  Prague, 
and  even  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  negotiations  with 
Weimar  fell  through.  Carl  Maria  was  quite 
aware  afterwards  of  the  small  vnlue  of  this 
vouthful  work.  In  his  autobiographical  sketches, 
he  calls  it  'a  very  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  without  occasional  marks  of  invention, 
the  second  act  of  which  I  wrote  in  ten  days^' 
adding,  'this  was  one  of  the  many  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  marvelloos  tales  of  the  great 
masters,  which  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
my  juvenile  mind,  and  which  I  tried  to  imitate.' 

f^iberg  in  its  turn  was  abandoned,  possibly 
towards  the  end  of  1800,  certainly  by  the  begin- 
ning of  1801.  The  last  we  hear  of  him  there  is 
that  he  wrote  on  Dec.  9  to  Artaria  of  Vienna 
offering  him  his  lithographic  invention,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  were,  in  his  own  words,  'i.  I 
can  engrave  music  on  stone.in  a  manner  quite 
equal  to  the  finest  English  copper^plate  engrav- 
ings as  the  enclosed  specimens  will  show.  a.  One 
workman  can  complete  from  two  to  three  plates 
a  day  in  winter,  and  from  three  to  four  in  summer 
when  the  days  are  longer.  3.  A  plate  can  be 
used  again,  by  which  I  mean  entirely  erased, 
over  thirty  times.  4.  Two  men  can  take  as 
many  thousand  imnressions  a  week  as  in  conunou 
printing.  5.  One  nundred  thalers  will  cover  the 
whole  outlay  for  machinery.'  He  also  offered 
the  Viennese  pobiisbers   several  composition? 
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ibr  strings  and  for  piano.  Artaria  took  ne 
notice  of  the  letter.^  Afler  this  the  father  and 
eon  seem  to  have  made  some  stay  in  Chemnitz, 
as  we  have  letters  fitmi  the  former  thore  dated 
April  34,  and  Biay  1 7, 1801.  By  November  they 
were  again  in  Salzburg,  where  Carl  Maria  oom- 
posed  Uie  opera '  Peter  SchmoU  nnd  seine  Nadi- 
bam,'  produced  in  Augsburg  (probably  in  1803) 
without  any  special  success.  In  a  letter  of 
Nov.  35,  i8or,  Carl  Maria  calls  himself  a  pupil 
of  Michael  Haydn, '  and  of  several  other  great 
masters  in  Munich,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna^' 
but  who  these  masters  were  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. As  far  as  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden 
are  concerned,  it  ean  refer  only  to  diort  tem- 
porary relations  with  musicians,  as  up  to  this 
time  no  stay  had  been  made  in  any  of  these 
places.  The  passage  however  is  fresh  evidence 
of  the  continual  restlessness  in  which  Weber's 
youth  was  passed.  In  the  summer  of  180a  be 
went  with  hts  father  to  North  Germany,  and 
in  October  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to  his  birth- 
place. Here  be  saw  mudi  of  Jchann  Heinrich 
Voss,  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  because  of  the 
admirable  settings  he  afterwards  composed  to 
some  of  Voss*s  poems.  On  the  return  journey 
he  composed  at  Hamburg,  also  in  October,  his 
two  first  Lieder— '  Die  Kerze,'  by  Matthisson, 
and  'Umsonst,'  of  which  the  latter  only  has 
been  printed.  At  Coburg,  where  the  court  was 
very  musical,  he  tried  to  procure  a  hearing  for 
his  two  operas,  but  friiether  successfully  or  not 
cannot  be  ascertained.  More  important  than  the 
actual  musical  results  of  this  tour  were  the 
theoretical  studies  on  which  he  embarked  during 
its  progress.  He  collected  books  on  theory,  and 
soon  his  letters  are  full  of  Emmanuel  Bach  a 
'Versuch  uber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zn 
spielen,'  of  Agricola  (apparently  his  revision  of 
Tod's  '  Introduction  to  Singing '),  of  Kimbeiger, 
and  others.  Thus  he  began  to  cultivate  inde- 
pendence of  thought  on  matters  of  art.  His 
newly  acquired  knowledge  of  theory  was  indeed 
rudely  shiaken  in  Augsburg,  where  he  arrived 
November  1803,  and  made  some  stay.  Here  he 
formed  a  close  friendship  with  a  certain  Dr. 
Munding,  who  in  all  their  oonversations  on  art 
had  a  disturbing  habit  of  demanding  the  reason 
for  every  rule  propounded,  which  Weber  was  not 
at  that  time  competent  to  give.  This  however 
stimulated  him  to  clear  up  Ms  own  views  on  the 
fundamental  laws  of  art.  The  most  striking  fiust 
about  him  at  this  time  was  the  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity of  his  mindin  every  direction.  He  took  great 
interest  in  musical  criticism,  and  in  December 
1 803  was  busy  with  preparations  for  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. A  Salzburg  firiokd,  Ignas  Susan,  wrote  to 
encourage  him  in  a  plan  for  a  musical  periodical^ 
and  was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  procuring 
him  materials  for  a  history  of  music  in  Vienni^ 
whither  be  betook  himself  early  in  1803.  The 
most  important  acquaintance  he  made  on  this 
visit  waM  that  of  tne  Abb^  Vogler,  who  was 
then  composing  his  opera  '  Samori.'  This  gifted, 
many-sided  man,  however  he  may  have  fallen 

1  Vohl'i  'Mwlktr-Brtafe.*  iDd  ad.,  m. 
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«bort  of  tbe  higYietl  ezeeUenoe  iu  art,  ezer- 
eiied  a  more  Biimalatiiig  efflTeet  than  any 
other  artist  en  Weber,  who  attached  himself  to 
him  with  all  the  enihaeiiiem  of  youth.  'By 
YogWe  advioe,*  he  eaye,  'I  gave  up— and  a 
mat  privation  it  waa — ^working  at  great  sob- 
Jects,  and  ibr  nearly  two  years  devoted  myself  to 
diligent  study  <tf  the  various  works  of  the  great 
masters,  whose  method  of  construction,  treat- 
ment  of  ideas,  and  use  of  means^  we  dissected 
together,  while  I  8e|>aiately  made  studies  after 
them,  to  clear  up  the  different  points  in  my 
own  mind.'  Voder  himself  put  great  confi- 
dence in  his  pupu.  After  Weber's  arrival  one 
evening  in  October  1803,  Vogler  suddenly  ran 
into  the  inner  room,  dosed  £be  doors,  shut  the 
shutter%  and  set  to  work  at  something  with 
great  secrecy.  At  length  he  brought  out  a 
bundle  of  music,  and  after  Weber  had  promised 
absdnte  silence,  played  him  the  overture,  and 
some  oUier  pieces  from  his  new  opera.  Fhially 
he  oommissioned  him  to  prepare  the  PF.  score. 
'I  am  now  sitting  down  to  it,  studyin$r»  and 
enjoying  myself  like  the  devil,'  Weber  writes  to 
Susan.^  The  relations  with  Joseph  Haydn  were 
also  renewed.  'He  is  always  cheerful  and  lively, 
likes  to  talk  of  his  experiences,  and  particukirly 
enjoys  having  rising  young  artists  about  him. 
He  is  the  very  model  of  a  great  man.'  These 
words  of  Weber's  perhaps  explain  the  fact  that 
ndther  in  his  letters,  which  often  go  into  great 
detail  on  the  state  of  music  in  Vienna,  nor  in  his 
biographical  sketch,  does  he  mention  Beethoven. 
ThaA  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  him 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.*  But  Beethoven 
was  diSksult  of  access^  and  his  rough  ways 
may  have  repelled  the  delicate,  refined  and  graco- 
fiil  youth.  That  Vogler  used  underhand  means 
to  keep  them  asunder  is  probably  an  unfounded 
assumption,  but  a  certain  irritation  against 
Beethoven  clung  to  Weber  for  many  a  year,  till 
it  gave  way  in  manhood  to  an  unreserved  ad- 
miration and  hearty  veneration.  Among  other 
musidans  of  note  m  Vienna  Weber  mentions 
Hummd,  just  made  Capellmeister  to  Prince 
Esterhasy,  whom  he  calls  the  'most  elegant 
pianoforte-player  in  Vienna.'  This  opinion  he 
modified  on  hearing  him  again  in  Prague  in 
1 816.  His  precision  and  his  pearly  runs  he  still 
admired,  but  thought'  Hummel  had  not  studied 
tiie  intrinsic  nature  of  the  instrument'  Of 
Weber's  own  works  during  this  time  in  Vienna 
but  fiBW  exist,  and  of  these  few  most  are  con- 
nected with  Vogler,  e^,  the  PF.  score  of '  Samori ' ; 
PF.  variations  on  themee  from  'Samori,'  and 
'  Gsstor  and  Pollux,'  another  opera  of  Vogler's.* 
That  he  was  studying  hard  is  certain,  but  this 
was  not  incompatible  with  a  youthful  enjoyment 
both  of  life  and  natural  beauty.  He  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  officer,  Johann  Baptist 
Gansbacher,  a  musical  amateur,  also  a  pupil 
of  Vogler's^  and  the  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  an  intimate  and  life-long  friendship.  Weber's 

>  Xoh1*l  'HoMlk.'  «l  •!«.   (Lripiif :  B«iift  WH) 

*  Ibid.  IS.  not*. 
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son  and  biographer  also  has  something  to  say  of 
a  '  tender  connection  with  a  ,lady  of  position  *  in 
Vienna.  Posribly  a  song, '  Jfingst  sass  ioh  am 
Grab  der  Trauten  allein,'  composed  immediately 
after  his  departure  from  Vienna^  had  something 
to  do  with  this  affidr.  Vogler  had  recommended 
him  for  the  post  of  Capellmeister  of  the  theatre 
at  Breslau,  and  by  May  8,  1804,  before  he  was 
quite  seventeen  and  a  half,  the  arrangements 
were  concluded.  He  went  first  to  Sslsburg  to 
fetch  his  old  father,  and  there,  in  the  rooms 
of  his  IHend  Susan»  composed  the  song  just 
mentioned.  On  June  5  he  was  in  Augsburg,  and 
travelled  on  the  14th  by  Karlsbad  to  Breslau.* 

If  his  biographer  is  correct  in  stating  that 
Weber  did  not  enter  upon  his  post  at  Breslau 
before  November  1804,  be  must  either  have 
been  living  there  for  more  than  three  months 
without  oocupation,  or  have  been  touring  about 
as  an  artist  from  June  to  October.  But  there  is 
no  indication  of  his  having  taken  either  of  these 
courses.  The  Breslau  theatre  was  kept  up  by 
a  company  chiefly  consisting  of  better-class 
citizens.  The  head  manager  in  1804  was  J.  6. 
Rhode,  Prc^essor  at  the  &iegBsohule.  Previous 
to  Weber's  appointment,  Carl  Ebell  had  acted 
as  director  of  music,  but  he,  originally  a  lawyer, 
had  returned  to  an  official  career.  The  orchestra 
and  diorus  were  sufficient  for  ordinary  demands. 
Weber,  on  this  his  first  entrance  on  practical  life, 
showed  great  talent  for  direction  and  organisation, 
though  from  over^ieal  and  inexperience  he  luade 
many  mistakes.  He  had  from  the  first  to  con- 
tend with  the  prejudices  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, and  with  strong  opposition  in  the  chief 
musical  cirdes  of  the  town.  The  leader  of  this 
opposition  was  Joseph  Schnabel,  formerly  first 
violinist,  and  deputv-oondnctor  of  the  theatre, 
and  appointed  Cathedral-organist  in  1805.  8chna- 
bd  left  the  theatre  on  Weber^s  arrival,  probably 
tnm  vexation  at  not  being  Capetlmeister 
himself  and,  as  a  man  of  37,  declining  to 
serve  under  a  lad  of  18.  The  two  continued 
on  awkward  terms,  and  some  rudenesses  of 
which  Weber  was  guilty  towards  Schnabel,  a 
respectable  and  much  respected  man,  did  not 
raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  part  of 
the  public  Among  the  managing  company  he 
had  roused  opponents,  by  insisting  on  several 
expensive  alterations.  Bhode,  indmd,  was  wdl- 
disposed  towards  him,  and  wrote  a  libretto, 
'RUbezahl,'  on  which  Weber  set  to  work  at 
Breslau. 

In  spite  of  Rhode,  however,  a  regular  breach 
ensued  in  the  spring  of  1806.  and  Weber's  resig- 
nation was  accepted.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions he  had  done  little  to  raise  the  state 
of  music  in  Breslau;  but  the  years  spent 
there  were  of  great  importance  to  his  own 
development.  Not  only  was  his  great  gift 
for  conducting  first  made  apparent  to  himsdf 
and  others,  but  it  was  chieflv  at  Breslau  that 
the  original  and  gifted  pianist  and  composer, 

4  H.  TOO  Weber  Is  liieorreet  hare.  L  ST.  Alio  the  VerlatloiM.  op.«. 
eooipleled  earlier  than  itated  hf  Jlhna  (Ho.  48.^07).  They 
onSanbtedly  flniahed  by  Mar  UM. 
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whom  bis  ooniemporaries  Admired,  andiMMterity 
▼eneratM,  wm  tonned.  Although  somewhift 
iflolaited  «od«lly,  liig  gifts  and  his  amiAble  dis- 
position »ttr»died  round  him  »  small  cirde  of 
musical  people.  Carl  Ebell  was  one  of  the 
number,  but  his  closest  firiends  were  F.  W«  Bemer 
and  J.  W.  Klingohr,  both  little  older  than  him- 
self and  both  admued  pianists,  Bemer  being 
also  chief  oiganist  of  the  church  of  St.  Eliza- 
bethy  m  talented  composer,  and  in  %  certain 
sense,  %  pupil  of  YogWs.  The  three  young 
men  formed  *  dose  1x»nd,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  their  intimacy  mutually  profitable.  Klin* 
gohr's  strong  points  were  sweetness,  correotness» 
and  grace ;  Berner^s^  power,  and  depth  of  thought ; 
Weber  excelled  in  biillianoy,  &scination,  and 
unezpeotednesB.  In  genius  he  far  surpassed  the 
others,  but  Bemer  £id  had  the  solid  training 
which  he  lacked.  All  three  exercised  themselves 
diligently  in  extempore  playing,  then  justly  con- 
sidered the  highest  quaUfioation  for  a  good 
pianoforte-player  and  oiganist.  In  this  branch 
also  Weber  proved  the  most  gifted ;  in  spite  of 
iisky  harmonies,  and  even  awkwud  countei^ 
point,  detected  by  critical  hearers,  he  carried 
all  before  him  by  the  charm  of  his  melodies, 
and  the  originality  of  his  whole  musical  nature. 
He  had  abo  acquired  considerable  skill  on 
the  guitar,  on  wluch  he  would  accompany  his 
own  mellow  voice  in  songs,  mostly  of  a  humorous 
character,  with  inimitable  effect.  This  talent 
was  often  of  great  use  to  him  in  society,  and  he 
composed  many  Lieder  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. His  fine  voice,  however,  he  nearly  lost 
in  Breslau.  One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  1806, 
he  had  invited  Bemer  to  spend  the  evening  with 
him,  and  play  over  the  newly<-completed  overture 
to  '  Biibcaahl,*  but  on  Bemer*s  arrival  he  found 
his  firiend  insensible  on  the  floor.  Wanting  a  glass 
of  wine  he  had  taken  by  mistake  some  nitric  acid, 
used  by  his  fivther  for  experiments  in  etching. 
He  was  with  diflBculty  restored  to  consdonsness, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  vocal  oi^gans  were 
impaired,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  seriously  injured.  He  recovered  after 
a  long  illness,  but  his  singing-voice  remained 
weak,  and  even  his  speaking-voioe  never  re- 
gained its  fuUpower.  Beyond  a  few  numbers 
of 'Rtlbesahl,'  Weber  composed  little  in  Breslau. 
An  'Overtura  Chinesa,*  lost  in  its  original 
form,  was  re-modelled  in  1809  as  the  overture 
to^Turaodot.' 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  theatre  he 
remained  at  Breslau  without  any  regular  em- 
ployment, living  on  the  hard-earned  proceeds 
of  music-lessons.  Having  his  father  to  provide 
for,  and  encumbered  with  debts  accumulated 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  live  a  some- 
what fiut  life  on  a  salary  of  600  thalers  a  year 
(about  £90),  he  found  himself  hard  pressed,  and 
determined  to  try  a  concert-tour.  One  of  his 
pupils,  Fraulein  von  Belonde,  was  lady-in-waiting 
to  the  wife  of  Duke  Eugene  of  Wirtembeig, 
then  living  at  Schloss  Carlsruhe  in  Silesia, 
where  he  kept  up  a  great  deal  of  music.  The 
Iady*s  influence  procurul  fur  Weber  the  title  of 
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HusQc-Intendant,  which  would,  it  was  hoped, 
be  a  help  to  him  on  his  tour,  but  that  proqtect 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  war,  the  Duke  in- 
vited Weber  to  Schloss  Garlnruhe.  Here  he 
found  not  only  a  refuge  for  himself,  his  father, 
and  an  »unt,  but  a  most  desirable  atmosphere 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  He  took  up  his 
abode  there  about  midsummer,  and  though  the 
Duke  was  summoned  to  the  army  in  September, 
the  war  was  expected  to  be  so  soon  over  that 
at  first  no  change  was  made  in  the  peaceful  life 
at  the  Castle.  In  these  few  months  Weber  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  pieces, 
chiefly  for  the  excellent  artirts  who  composed 
the  small  chapd  of  the  Duke.  To  January  1 807 
belong  two  oroheetral  symphonies  (his  only  ones, 
both  m  C  major  *),  and  these  had  been  preceded 
by  some  variations  for  viola  and  ordiestra  (Dec. 
19),  and  a  small  concerto  for  horn  and  orches- 
tra (Nov.  6,  1806).  Possibly,  too,  the  well- 
known  variations  on  Bianchi*s  '  Vien  qua, 
Dorina  bella '  bdong  to  the  last  few  weeks  at 
Carlsruhe.'  This  happy  time  came  to  an  end  in 
February  1807,  after  Napoleon's  decisive  victory 
over  the  Prussians,  when  the  state  of  universal 
insecurity  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  band. 
But  the  Duke,  with  true  nobility  of  mind,  showed 
himaAlf  anxious  to  provide  for  his  musidani^ 
and  through  his  intervention  Weber  was  in- 
stdled  as  private  secretary  at  Stuttgart  to 
Duke  Ludwig,  brother  to  Duke  Eugene,  and 
to  the  king  (Frederic)  of  Wirtemberg.  As  things 
were,  he  could  not  hentate  to  accept  a  post 
which  promised  him,  even  at  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  exile  from  his  art,  a  certain  income, 
doubly  necessary  now  that  he  had  his  father  to 
provide  for.  As  he  was  not  required  at  Stuttgart 
till  September  i,  he  made  use  of  the  interval 
after  his  departure  from  Carlsruhe  on  February 
23,  for  a  concert-tour.  The  war  made  concerts 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but,  after  several 
vain  attempts,  he  succeeded  at  Anspach,  Nn« 
rembezg,  Bayreuth,  and  Erlangen.  He  then 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Stuttgart,  where  he 
arrived  July  17,  and  entered  on  his  new  post 
August  I. 

Duke  Ludwig  was  a  frivolous  man  of  pleasure, 
who  habitually  spent  more  than  his  income,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  underhand  and 
desperate  expedients  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  embarassments.  The  corruption  of  morals 
at  the  dissipated  court  of  Stuttgart  was  terrible, 
and  Weber  s  position  was  a  dsAgferous  one  from 
many  points  of  view.  His  duties  were  to  manage 
the  Duke*s  private  correspondence,  keep  lus 
accounts,  furnish  him,  sometimes  by  most  un- 
pleasant means,  with  money  to  satisfy  or  put 
off  his  numerous  creditors — all  things  for  which 
Weber  was  too  ignorant   and   inexperienced. 


t  Sm  Jlhnt.  Vol.  Wand BL 

t  Weber  Rales  la  hto  Mitoblogmphleal  dnteh  that  he  caapo— d  at 
BchloM  Oarlsmbe  S  Bympboalee,  aeveral  OunoerUM.  and  '  Harmonto- 
ttOcke'  (pieoei  for  wind  wlibont  itringt).  II  we  tnelode  the  viola 
Tftriatlona.  mtieh  in  the  form  of  a  concerto,  we  get  S  eonoertoe,  hut 
the  HarmottlertOcke  are  mlnlnf .  A  *  Tuaeh '  (Sourish  of  tmmpeU) 
of  4  bar».  for  20  trumpete.  printed  bf  JIhn*  Xw.  €7  A,  p.  U.  pfobahljr 
coonied  at  one  of  them. 
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and  which  farmed  a  ruinoui  exhibition  of  dis- 
■dlate  life  for  so  young  a  man.  His  natural 
tendency  to  diaaipation  and  gaiety  was  foetered 
by  this  immoral  life,  all  the  more  because  his 
title  of  Freiheir  at  once  gained  him  admittance 
to  the  circles  of  the  conrapt  young  nobility. 
Thus  involved  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  proper 
life-object — music,  or  like  a  mere  dilettante, 
treated  his  art  as  an  amusement.  He  had 
besides,  great  social  gifts»  and  was  always  a 
welcome  guest.  He  ran  great  risk  of  giving  up 
all  serious  effort,  and  yet  it  was  indispensable 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  irregular  and  defec- 
tive training.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  sterling  artist  like  Spohr,  who  knew  him 
in  Stuttgart,  should  have  formed  a  low,  or 
wholly  unfavourable,  impression  of  his  artistic 
powers.  It  was  only  genius  of  a  high  order,  and 
a  conscientious  nature  such  as  his  was  at  bottom, 
that  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  at  last  to  his 
present  lofty  noeition« 

Stuttgart  abounded  in  opportunities  for  im- 
proving his  general  cultivation,  and  procuring 
fresh  nutriment  for  his  active  and  receptive 
mind«  He  made  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
authors,  artists,  and  scientific  men  of  the  place. 
Hauy  and  Keinbeck,  Dannecker  and  Hotscb, 
J.  C.  Schwab,  Spittler,  and  Lehr,  all  enjoyed 
interoouise  with  so  agreeable  a  youth.  Lehr, 
the  court-librarian,  opened  to  him  the  treasures 
of  the  royal  collection  of  books,  among  which 
Weber's  preference  was  for  philosophical  works. 
He  read  Wolf,  Kant,  and  Schelling,  with  atten- 
tion and  profit,  and  formed  on  tiiem  his  own 
modes  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself. 

Hb  great  gift  for  music  naturally  became 
known,  and  Duke  Ludwig  made  him  music* 
master  to  his  children.  The  Gapellmeister  of  the 
opera  (from  1807)  was  Franz  Danxi,  a  melodious 
composer,  an  excellent  cellist,  and  sociable, 
though  of  regular  life.  Though  twenty-three 
years  older  than  Weber,  he  speedily  formed  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  and  tried  to  exercise  a  calming 
and  restraining  influence  over  him,  while  both 
by  precept  and  example  he  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  art.  His  friendship  with 
Danci  brought  Weber  into  connection  with  the 
company  of  the  Stuttgart  court-theatre,  a  cip> 
cnmfttanoe  which,  while  it  stimulated  him  to 
fresh  dramatic  production,  involved  him  in 
the  loose  life  of  a  Bohemian  set.  A  violent 
reciprocal  attachment  for  the  singer  Mazgarethe 
Lang^  led  him  into  all  sorts  of  follies,  causing 
him  to  neglect  cultivated  and  intellectual  society, 
and  ruining  him  financially.  Another  personage 
of  importance  in  his  artistic  career  was  Franz 
Carl  Hlemer,  the  dramatic  author.  Both  he 
and  Weber  belonged  to  a  society  of  lively 
young  men,  who  called  themselves  'Faust 8 
HoUen&hrt.'  Each  member  assumed  a  special 
name;  the  president,  a  Dr.  Kellin.  was  'Dt, 
Faust^'    Hiemer    'Beimwol,*    Weber    'Kraut- 


1  Not  the  daughter,  u  M.  M.  t.  Weber  Hatet  0.  V»)  but  the  rirter 
«f  Theobald  liUiBthe  Tlolinbt,  and  in  ooii««<|tienee  aimtto  Joiephlne 
Lanc-KOMlin,  Mendelsaohii'i  friend,  and  compoeer  of  so  mutj. 
Ltfder. 


salat,'  and  Danzi,  who  had  been  persuaded  to 
jcnn,  '  BapunzeL*  -  Among  Weber's  papers  was 
found  a  comic  musical  epbtle,  'fromKrautsalat 
to  Bapunzel,**  which  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
his  irrepressible  spirits  in  such  society.  Hiemer 
had  had  some  previous  success  as  a  librettist,  and 
undertook  to  write  a  romantico-comic  opera  for 
him.  *Da8  Waldmadchen'  was  the  subject 
chosen,  and  Hienier  seems  to  have  adhered 
pretty  closely  to  Steinsbeig's  book,  which  Weber 
had  set  in  j^eiberg.  The  new  work,  *Silvana' 
by  name,  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress 
amid  the  distractions  of  Weber^s  life.  It  was 
begun,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  on  July  i8, 
1808,  and  finished  Feb.  23,  1810.' 

Tlvough  Danzi*s  intervention  the  opera  was 
accepted  for  the  oourt-theatre,  and  was  about  to 
be  put  into  rehearsal,  when  an  incident,  to  be 
related  shortly,  ruined  all.  Whilst  busy  with 
his  opera,  Weber  composed,  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  oonsidered  a  large  number 
of  other  works — a  strong  proof  of  the  increasing 
foroe  of  his  productive  power.  The  most  import- 
ant was  *  Der  ente  Ton/  a  poem  by  Rochlitz, 
for  declamation,  with  orchestra  and  concluding 
chorus.  He  remodelled  the  overture  t^  '  Peter 
Schmoll,'  and  published  it  as  a  separate  work ; 
also  tiie  'Overtura  Giiinesa,'  which  was  made 
to  serve  as  the  introduction  to  *  Turandot,'  a  play 
by  Gozzi  and  Schiller,  for  which  he  also  wrote 
six  short  incidental  pieces.  Of  PF.  music,  by  far 
the  most  important  piece  is  the  Polonaise  in  Eb, 
op.  21,  completed  June  4, 1808,  at  Ludwigsbuig, 
and  dedicated  to  MargB^ethe  Lang.  With  her 
too  are  connected  the  *  Variations  on  an  original 
themV  op.  9 ;  the  clever  '  Momento  capricdoso,' 
op.  I  a,  and  the  charming  'Six  pieces  pour  le 
pianoforte  h  quatre  mains*  (Nov.  27,  1809). 
His  solitary  PF.  quartet  (in  Bb^  *  was  also  of  this 
period,  as  well  as  the  'Variations  for  PF.  and 
violin  on  a  Norwegian  theme,'  an  'Andante  and 
Rondo  Ungarese'  for  viola  and  orchestra,  not 
publidied  in  this  form,  a  Potpourri  for  cello  and 
orchestral,  and  thirteen  Lieder  with  accompani- 
ment^ several  of  which  are  of  perfect  beauty. 

King  Frederic  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brother,  Duke  Ludwig,  whose  frivolity  and  ex- 
travagance were  specially  irritating,  as  the 
king  had  several  times  had  to  extricate  him 
from  his  embarrassments  for  the  sake  of  the 
family  honour.  His  displeasure  also  descended 
on  the  Duke's  secretary,  who  generally  had  the 
unpleasant  task  of  informing  the  king  of  his 
brother's  difficulties.  On  these  occasions  the 
Kmg  would  load  the  unfortunate  Weber  with 
most  unkingly  abuse.  This  roused  Weber  s  bold 
and  haughty  spirit^  and  led  him  to  revenge 
himself  by  various  little  spiteful  tricks.  On 
leaving  tiie  Cabinet  in  a  great  rage  after  one 
of  these  violent  scene%  he  met  an  old  woman 
in  the  corridor  who  asked  him  for  the  laundress's 
room ;  'There^'  said  Weber,  pointing  to  the  door 
of  the  king*s  apartments,  'the  royal  laundress 
Uvee  in  there,'  and  went  off.    The  woman  went 
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in,  and,  bemg  angrily  received  by  tbe  king, 
Btammered  but  that  a  voung-  gentleman  who 
bad  jnst  left  the  room  had  directed  her  there. 
£nr4rBd  at  this  affront,  the  king  ordered  him 
into  arrest,  but  he  was  begged  off  by  the  Duke, 
and  nothing  more  was  done  at  the  time.  Tiiat  the 
king  did  not  forget  his  audacity  he  learnt  aftel^ 
wards  to  hie  cost. 

As  Duke  Ludwig*B  finandal  position  became 
worse,  he  was  driven  to  still  more  questionable 
expedients.  The  king  having  made  a  decree 
by  which  the  only  persons  exempt  firam  mili- 
tary service  were  the  members  of  the  royal 
household,  these  appointments  were  much  sought 
after,  and  many  parents  were  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  reversion  of  one.  It 
was  observed  that  about  this  time  there  was  a 
sudden  accession  to  the  Duke's  household  of 
young  noblemen  who  bore  ofiioial  titles  without 
finy  corresponding  duties.  Just  then  Weber  had 
been  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  loan  from  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  in  order  to  discharge  a  debt 
of  his  fiither*s,  who  had  been  living  with  him 
since  1809.  On  the  gentleman's  refusal  a  former 
servant  of  his  offered  Weber  to  procure  it  for  a 
consideration,  and  then  assured  his  late  employer 
that  the  Secretary,  if  obliged  in  the  matter  of 
the  loan,  would  secure  his  son  an  appointment 
in  the  Duke's  household.  On  this  understand- 
ing the  loan  was  effected;  but  when  no  ap- 
pointment ensued,  and  the  son  was  drawn  for 
m  soldier,  the  father  in  his  indignation  made  the 
affiiir  known.  The  king  had  lone  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  his  brother  s  household, 
and  believing  Weber  to  be  the  real  culprit 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him.  The 
preparations  for  *Silvana'  were  in  progress, 
and  Weber  was  at  the  theatre,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  9,  1810,  he  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  enquiry  ensued,  and 
Weber's  innocence,  of  which  indeed  all  Stutt- 
gart had  been  convinced,  was  completely  esta- 
blished ;  but  the  king,  on  Feb.  26,  sentenced 
him  and  his  father  to  perpetual  banishment 
f rom  Wfirtemberg.  This  hard  stroke  of  fate 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  for 
so  many  frivolous  years,  and  for  sins  com- 
mitted against  the  guiding  genius  of  his  art ;  and 
it  was  in  this  light  that  Weber  took  it.  Hence- 
forth his  youthful  follies  were  laid  aside,  and 
he  settled  down  conscientiously  andperseveringly 
to  the  life  of  an  artist  in  earnest  pursuit  after 
his  ideaL  *From  this  time  forward,'  he  said, 
eight  years  afterwards,  *I  can  count  pretty 
tolerably  on  having  settled  matters  with  myself; 
and  all  that  time  has  since  done  or  can  do  for 
me,  is  to  rub  off  comers,  and  add  clearness  and 
oomprehensibility  to  the  principles  then  firmly 
established.' 

Danxi,  a  real  friend  in  need,  gave  him  introduce 
tions  to  Mannheim,  where  Peter  Ritter  wasGapell- 
meisier.  and  Gottfried  Weber,  afterwards  so 
well-known  as  a  musical  theoretioian.  Conductor 
of  the  society  called  the '  Museum.'  Received  in  a 
kindly  spirit  by  all,  in  Oottrried  Weber  he  found 
a  friend  for  me.    Under  his  auspices  concerts 
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were  at  once  arranged  for  March  9  and  April  3, 
and  at  these  the  '  Erster  Ton '  was  produced  for 
the  first  time,  the  words  being  declaimed  by  the 
actor  Easlair.  His  first  symphony  too  was  a 
great  success,  as  well  as  his  pianoforte-playing. 
On  a  trip  to  Heidelberg  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Alexander  von  Dusoh,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Gk>ttfried  Weber,  and  a  cello-player  of  great 
taste^  who  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Easter, 
1 810,  came  to  settle  in  Mannheim.  The  three 
friends  spent  a  few  hi^py  weeks  in  lively 
intellectual  intercourse,  and  in  April  Weber 
moved  to  Daimstadt,  where  Vogler  had  been 
living  since  1807.  Here  he  met  his  friends 
Gfinsbaoher  and  Meyerbeer  from  Beriin.  Weber 
did  not  return  to  the  old  rdations  of  master 
and  pupil  with  Vogler,  but  sought  to  profit 
by  intercourse  with  him.  His  respect  for 
him  was  undiminished,  though  he  could  no 
longer  agree  with  all  that  he  practiced  and 
taught,  sAd  was  quite  aware  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character.  '  May  I  auoceed  in  placing 
before  the  worid  a  clear  idea  of  his  rare 
psychological  development,  to  his  honour,  and 
the  instruction  of  young  artists  1 '  Weber  had 
the  intention  of  writing  a  Ufe  of  Vogler  as  far 
back  as  1810,  and  the  words  just  quoted  show 
that  he  still  retained  the  idea  in  181 8,  though 
it  was  never  carried  out.  This  was  a  pity,  lor 
his  representation  of  Vogler  might  perhaps  have 
altered  the  universally  un&vourable  verdict  of 
later  times.  [See  Voolvb  ;  vol.  iv.  p.  324,  etc.] 
On  June  21,  1 8x0/ Weber  undertook  a  small 
literary  work  at  Vogler's  instigation.  Vogler  had 
remodelled  some  of  the  GhonJes  in  Brdtkopfs 
second  edition  (1784  to  86)  of  J.  S.  Bach's 
Chorales,  published  under  Emmanuel  Bach's 
supervision,  honestly  thinking  that  Bach  was 
open  to  great  improvement  on  the  score  of  beauty 
and  correctness.  He  now  begged  his  former 
pupil  to  write  a  commentary  on  hlB  revisions,  and 
publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  students.  That 
Weber  embarked  on  the  work^  with  any  amount 
of  eagerness  there  is  no  evidence  to  show ;  pro- 
bably not,  his  mind  being  entirely  practical  and 
by  no  means  pedagogic.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  analyses  were  done  very  perfunctorily,  nor 
were  they  all  his  own,  for  Chorale  VII.  was  done 
by  Gottfried  Weber,  and  part  of  Chorale  IX.  and 
all  Chorale  X.  by  Vogler  himself.'  Weber  felt 
his  unfitness  for  the  task,  and  so  expressed 
himself  in  the  introduction.  If  any  part  of  it 
interested  him  it  was  the  comparison  of  Vogler's 
supposed  systematic  and  philosophical  methods 
with  Bach's  mode  of  proceeding  by  instinct. 
He  had  been  long  seeking  for  something  on 
which  to  ground  a  sy>tem ;  a  fiMt  for  which 
there  is  a  very  simple  explanation  in  the  un- 
certainty of  his  musical  instincts,  particulariy 
as  regards  the  sequence  of  harmonies,  an  un- 
uncertainty  arising  from  his  desultcnrv  early 
training,  and  never  wholly  overcome.    That  he 
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considered  Vog1er*B  alterationt  improvements  is 
not  surprising ;  for  his  acquaintance  with  Bach, 
like  his  knowledge  of  history  in  i^eneraly  was 
small ;  and  he  knew  as  little  as  Vogler  did  of 
the  original  intention  of  the  Chorales  in  question. 
Weber's  attraction  towards  literary  work,  of 
which  traces  may  be  seen  as  in  back  as 
1802,  was  very  marked  about  this  time.  He 
came  forward  frequently  as  an  author  between 
1S09  and  1818,  after  that  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  not  at  all  after  1821.  In  Stutt- 
gart he  began  a  mudcal  novel,  '  Tonktlnstiers 
Leben/  which  had  hem.  accepted  by  Gotta  of 
Tfibingen,  and  was  to  have  been  ready  by 
Easter  181 1 ;  but  the  time  went  by,  and  it  was 
never  finished.  A  fragment  published  in  the 
'Morgenblatt'  for  Dec.  1609,  contains  some 
severe  remarics  on  Beethoven's  3rd  and  4th  Sym- 
phonies. Mozart  was  Weber*s  ideal  musician, 
and  at  that  time  he  was  quite  impervious  to 
Beethoven's  music.  NUgeli  of  Zurich  having 
pointed  out  a  subtle  resemblance  between  Weber 
and  Beethoven  (which  really  is  observable,  in 
the  Memento  Capriccioso  for  instance,  and  still 
more  in  his  later  works),  Weber  wrote  to  him 
from  Mannheim, '  Flattering  as  this  might  appear 
to  many,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  detest  everytiiing  in  the  shape  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  in  the  second,  my  ideas  are  so  opposite 
to  Beethoven's  that  I  cannot  imagine  it  possible 
we  should  ever  meet.  His  fervid,  almost  in- 
credible, inventive  powers,  are  accompanied  by 
so  much  confusion  m  the  arrangement  of  his 
ideas,  that  his  early  works  alone  interest  me; 
the  later  ones  are  to  me  a  bewildering  chaos,  an 
obscure  straining  after  novelty,  lit  up  it  is 
true  by  divine  flashes  of  genius,  which  only 
serve  to  show  how  great  he  might  be  if  he  would 
but  onrb  his  riotous  imagination.  I,  of  course, 
cannot  lay  claim  to  the  genius  of  Beethoven ; 
all  I  hope  is  ... .  that  each  separate  stroke  of 
mine  tells.' ^  This  passage,  which  well  bears 
printing,  shows  that  Weber  by  no  means  over- 
appreciated  himself,  but  was  anxious  to  guard 
his  own  independence,  and  uttered  his  opinions 
in  a  straightforward  manner^ — ^He  began  now  to 
appear  more  frequently  as  a  critic.  .^  criticism 
on  himself  he  paid  great  attention  to,  and  was 
fully  convinced  of  &e  value  of  good  musical 
censure,  so  he  set  to  work  with  his  firiends  to 
elevate  the  art  in  generaL  Towards  the  close  of 
18x0,  he,  Grottfried  Weber,  Alexander  von  Dusch, 
and  Meyeri)eer,  founded  the  so-called  '  Harmon- 
jfloher  Verein,'  with  the  general  object  of  furthep- 
ing  the  cause  of  art,  and  the  particalar  one  of 
extending  thorough  and  impartial  criticism.  The 
regularly  constituted  members  were  required  to 
be  both  composers  and  literary  men,  but  writers 
were  admitted,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  musical 
knowledge.  The  motto  of  the  society  was  *  the 
elevation  of  musical  criticism  by  musicians  them- 
selves,' a  sound  principle  which,  then  promul- 
gated for  the  first  time  in  musical  Germany, 
has  shown  itself  fuH  of  vitality  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  this  branch  Weber  was  the 
1  HdiU'i  'VuslkcrbrMiab'  Snd  ^  m. 
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direct  precursor  of  Schumann.  He  and  Gottfried 
Weber  also  considered  the  foundation  of  a  musi- 
cal journal,  and  though  the  plan  was  never 
carried  out,  it  was  long  before  Weber  gave 
it  up.  He  wasstUl  occupied  with  it  even  during 
the  Dresden  period  of  his  life.  Other  members 
of  the  society  were  Gansbacher,  Berger  the 
singer,  Danzi,  and  Bemer.  The  existence  of 
the  society  was  a  secret,  and  each  niember 
adopted  a  nom  de  plume.  Weber  signed  him- 
self Melos;  Gottfried  Weber,  Giusto;  Gans- 
bacher, IMole,  etc.  Here,  again,  we  are  reminded 
of  Schumann  and  the  *  Davidsbondler.'  The  two 
Webers  were  active  in  their  exertions,  and  their 
efforts  were  undeniably  successful. 

Vogler  was  proud  of  his  disciplss,  especially 
of  Weber  and  Meyerbeer*  *  Oh,'  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  'how  sorry  I  should  have  been, 
if  I  had  had  to  leave  the  world  before  I  formed 
those  two.  There  is  within  me  a  something 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  call  forth,  but 
those  two  will  do  it.'  Weber  however  found 
existence  at  Darmstadt  hard  after  the  pleunnt 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  at  Mannheim.  He 
got  away  as  often  as  he  could,  gave  concerts 
at  Aschaffenbuzg,  Mannheim,  Oarlsruhe,  and 
Frankfort,  and  found  time  also  to  compose. 
Ideas  flowed  in  upon  him,  many  to  be  used  only 
in  much  later  works.  For  instance,  the  ideas 
of  the  first  chorus  of  fairies,  and  of  the  ballet- 
music  in  the  third  act  of  'Oberon,'and  the  chief 
subject  of  the  'Invitation  h  la  Valse'  were  in 
hii  mind  at  this  period.  While  on  the  look-out 
for  a  subject  for  an  opera  he  and  Dusch  hit  upon 
'  Der  Freischfitz,'  a  story  by  Apel,  then  just  pub- 
lished, and  Dusch  set  to  work  to  turn  it  into 
a  libretto.  For  the  present  however  it  did  not 
get  beyond  the  beghming ;  not  till  seven  years 
later  ^d  Weber  begin  &e  work  which  made 
his  reputation.  He  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
*  Silvana'  at  Frankfort  on  Sept.  16,  1810, '  when, 
in  spite  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  it  pro- 
duced a  very  &vourable  impression.  The  part 
of  Silvana  was  taken  by  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's 
future  wife ;  and  Margarethe  Lang  was  the 
first  soprano.  Having  completed  by  Oct.  1 7  six 
easy  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  for  which 
Andr^  had  given  him  a  commission,  Weber  soon 
after  set  out  for  Offenbach,  but  had  the  nunrtifi- 
cation  of  having  them  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  good  for  Andre's  purpose.' 
At  Andi^^s  he  saw  for  the  first  time  an  auto- 
graph of  Mozart's,  and  his  behaviour  on  the 
occasion  touohingly  expressed  his  unbounded 
veneration  for  Mozart's  genius.  He  laid  it 
carefully  on  the  table,  and  on  bended  knees 
pressed  his  forehead  and  lips  to  it,  cased  at  it 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  then  handed  it  back 
with  the  words,  *  Happy  the  paper  on  which 
his  hand  has  rested  1 ' 

For  a  short  time  there  seemed  a  prospect 
of  Weber's  securing  a  permanent  appointment 
in  his  beloved  Mannheim.  At  a  concert  there 
on  Nov.  19,  he  produced  his  remodelled  overture 
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to  '  Peter  Schinoll,*  and  played  for  the  first  time 
his  PF.  Ckmoerto  in  C,  completed  on  Oct.  4. 
Among  the  aadienoe  was  Princess  Stephanie  of 
Baden,  whose  fiither,  the  Crown-Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  Weber  had  met  a  few  months  before 
at  Baden-Baden.  The  Prince  had  been  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  had  walked  about  with 
h^  all  night,  while  he  sang  serenades  to  his 
guitar.  The  Princess  also  was  anxious  to  hear 
him  in  this  capacity,  and  after  the  concert  he 
sang  her  a  number  of  his  best  songs  to  the 
guitar,  making  so  great  an  impression  that  she 
promised  to  procure  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister 
in  Mannheim,  or  make  him  an  allowance  of 
1000  gulden  from  her  privy  purse.  All  this 
however  ended  in  nothing,  mr  a  few  weeks 
later  he  received  a  message  from  the  Princess 
to  say  that  she  found  her  promise  had  been 
made  too  hastily. 

The  cause  of  Weber*s  so  soon  giving  up  the 
'  FreischutZy*  which  Dusch  was  to  prepare  for 
him,  was  that  he  had  been  busy  for  some  time 
with  a  new  opera,  or  rather  comic  Sing^piel,  in 
one  act,  called  'Abu  Hassan,*  the  libretto  of 
which  Franz  Hiemer  sent  him,  March  29,  1810, 
irom  Stuttgart.  He  composed  one  number, 
the  Creditors*  chorus, at  Mannheim,  Aug.  ii, 
left  it  untouched  till  Nov.  i,  and  completed 
it  at  Darmstadt,  Jan.  12.  18x1.  By  VogWs 
advice  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ludwig,  who,  although  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  and  connoisseur  of  music  (he  used  to 
conduct  the  rehearsals  at  the  opera  himself)  had 
hitherto  declined  to  have  much  to  do  with 
Weber,  possibly  because  the  latter  had  not 
shown  suflBcient  deference  to  his  authority  on 
matters  of  art.  Now  he  seemed  much  more 
kindly  disposed,  sent  a  hiindsome  fee  for  the 
score,  and  gave  permission  for  »  concert  at 
the  Schloss  (Feb.  6,  18x1),  himself  taking  120 
tickets.  For  it  Weber  composed  an  Italian  daet 
for  two  altos  (Mesdames  Mangold  and  Schon- 
berger)  and  small  orchestra,  with  darinet  obli- 
^ato,  played  by  Heinrich  Barmann  of  Munich. 
The  duet  pleased  greatly,  and  was  encored,  but 
all  this  success  did  not  end  in  a  permanent 
appointment,  as  Weber  had  at  one  time  hoped 
would  be  the  case.  Meyerbeer  had  left  on  Feb. 
12  for  a  tour ;  outside  the  court  the  inhabitants 
had  little  feeling  for  music ;  Weber  did  not  care 
to  be  left  wholly  to  Vogler ;  and  on  Feb.  14  he 
finally  left  a  place  where  he  had  never  fdt 
thoroughly  at  home,  and  started  on  a  grand 
concert-toar. 

At  this  period  he  often  felt  sorely  the  rest- 
less, uncertain  conditions  of  his  life,  the  incon- 
stant nature  of  all  human  relations,  and  the 
loneliness  to  which  he  seemed  doomed  by  the 
sudden  snatching  away  of  friends  as'  soon  as  he 
became  attached  to  them.  Daring  his  last  visit 
but  one  to  Mannheim,  he  composed  a  song 
called  <Weber*s  Abschied*^  (Dec.  8,  1810)  to 
words  by  Dusch.  Some  of  the  verses  may  be 
thus  paraphrased : — 

« PnMlilMd  tatw  by  Sohleslocer  of  BcrUn  m  'Dm  KOiuUen 
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Upon  the  ttormy  sml  away, 
Tempest'toned  I*in  drlTen, 
No  home  where  I  can  safely  stay. 
No  rest,  to  me  la  gxyen. 

Wliereyer  Idiidly  hearts  I  find* 
There  would  I  gladly  dwell,    ' 
And  all  my  woea  of  heart  and  minrf 
Kind  fate  might  thoa  diapeL 

Full  many  a  loyal-hearted  firlend. 
Now  here,  now  there,  Fve  won, 
Th'  impatient  Hours  our  oonTerae  end. 
And  hear  me  on  and  on. 

At  Darmstadt  on  the  night  of  January  1 1» 
181 1,  he  wrote  down  more  connectedly  some  of 
the  thoughts  which  surgtid  through  his  mind. 
His  childhood  came  up  before  him,  and  his  life^ 
so  foil  of  disappointments,  and  so  near  fiuluie. 
*  My  path  in  me,*  says  he,  *  was  cast  from  my 
birUi  in  di£ferent  lines  to  that  of  any  other 
human  being ;  I  have  no  happv  childish  days  to 
look  back  upon,  no  firee  open  boyhood ;  though 
still  a  youth  I  am  an  old  man  in  experience, 
learning  eveijthing  through  my  own  feelings 
and  by  myself,  nothing  by  means  of  others.**  To 
Gansbacher  he  writes  a  few  months  later, '  Yon 
live  in  the  midst  of  your  own  people,  I  stand 
aUme ;  think  then  how  much  a  woid  from  you 
refireshes  and  revives  me.*  His  elastic  tempera- 
ment however  soon  recovered  itself,  as  the 
smallest  piece  of  good  fortune  was  enough  to 
feed  his  hopes,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  at  last  laid  firm  hold  of  Art — ^his  own  pro- 
per aim  in  life— was  a  constant  encouragement. 
Nothing  could  distract  him  firom  this^  nor  fivm 
the  continuous  endeavour  to  work  out  his  morsl 
education.  The  touching  tone  of  piety  and 
trust  which  runs  through  his  later  life  is  now 
first  noticeable.  He  closes  the  year  18x0  with 
the  fi)llowing  avowal :  *  God  has  sent  me  many 
vexations  and  disappointments,  but  He  has  *k^ 
thrown  me  with  many  good  kind  people,  who 
have  made  life  worth  living.  I  can  say  honestly 
and  in  all  quietness,  that  within  the  last  ten 
months  I  have  become  a  better  man.' 

Weber  travelled  through  Frankfort  to  Giessen, 
where  he  gave  a  well-attended  concert  on  Feb.  1 8, 
and  Hanau,  where  he  saw  a  '  bad  play  *  on  the 
35rd ;  went  next  day  to  Aschaffenburg,  whero  he 
stayed  two  days,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
Storkel,  an  adherent  of  Vogler*s ;  and  by  Maroh  5 
was  at  Wtirsburg.  Thence  he  went  to  Bambeig, 
where  he  met  E.  T.  A.  Hoffinann,  and  Bader  the 
tenor,  both  of  whom  reappear  in  the  Freischilts 
period;  and  by  Narembeig  and  Augsburg  to 
Munich,  arriving  March  14.  Here  he  stayed 
nearly  five  months,  finding  powerful  stimulus 
in  the  society  of  Barmann,  the  greatest  daiinet- 
player  of  hu  time,  for  whom  he  wrote  within 
the  next  few  months  no  less  than  three  concertos. 
The  first,  in  C  minor  and  £  b,*  was  played  at  his 
first  concert  (Aprils)  ^  well  as  his  PF.'Concerto^ 
one  of  his  symphonies,  and  the  'Erster  Ton.* 
Barmann  played  the  second,*  in  F  minor,  at  a 
concert  given  by  Eoiufmann  thepianoforte<maker 
of  Dresden  (June  13),  and  again  at  Weber*s 
second  (Aug.  7).    These  compositions  procured 
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him  wann  adherents,  not  only  amon^  the  general 
publio,  but  abo  in  the  ManicU  orchestra,  cele- 
brated for  its  haughty  reserve.  One  of  the 
band  having  spoken  slightingly  of  the  F  minor 
Concerto  at  rehearsal  as  an  'amateur  work/ 
the  rest  fell  upon  him,  and  would  have  turned 
him  bodily  out  of  the  orchestra  if  Weber  had 
nut  interposed.  There  was  also  a  Bucoessful 
perfonnanoe  of  '  Abu  Hassan  *  on  June  4,  and 
daring  the  preparations  Weber  learned  that  it 
was  to  be  given  before  the  court  at  Ludwigsburg 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  bat  not  under  his 
name.  'Is  not  that  miserable t'  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  *and  how  stupid!  idl  the 
papers  wrill  annoance  it  ns  mine.  lUm,  God*s 
will  be  done.*  On  August  9  he  started  for  a 
tour  in  Switzerland,  during  which  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  nature  rather 
than  of  music.  By  the  beginning  of  November 
h8  was  again  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  brilliantly 
successful  concert  on  the  xith.  For  it  he  had 
composed  a  new  concert-rondo,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  the  finale  to  the  Clarinet-con- 
certo in  £b,'  and  remodelled  the  overture  to 
'  Rtibezahl,'  a  piece  of  work  which  he  declared 
to  be  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  of  anything 
he  had  yet  done.  Besides  these  he  composed 
some  vocal  pieces,  chiefly  for  his  patroness  Queen 
Caroline,  and  a  complete  Bassoon-concerto  (op. 
75)  for  Brandt,  the  court-player.  On  Dec.  i  he 
started  again,  this  time  in  company  with  Bar- 
mann,  for  Central  and  North  Germany. 

In  Prague  be  met  Gdnsbacher,  then  living 
there,  formed  some  ties  which  became  of  im- 
portance when  he  settled  there  later,  composed 
variations  for  PF.  and  clarinet  on  a  Uieme  from 
'Silvana'  (op.  33),  and  gave  with  Rirmann  a 
largely  attended  concert  on  Dec.  ai.  Passing 
through  Dresden  they  arrived,  Dec  97>  at 
Iieipzig,  where  Weber  met  Bochlitz  and  other 
musiciJ  'authors,  and  fostered  his  own  incli- 
nation for  literary  work.  Indeed,  so  strong 
was  this  that  he  seriously  thought  of  staying 
in  Leipzig  and  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  literature.  His  ideas,  however,  soon  took  a 
different  turn.  The  Chrown  Prince  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  on  whom  he  had  evidently  made 
a  deep  impression,  had  written  about  him 
to  Duke  Emil  Leopold  August  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
and  the  result  was  an  invitation  for  himself 
and  Barmann  to  Gotha,  where  they  arrived 
Jan.  17,  18x2.  The  Duke  was  devoted  to  the 
arts,  a  poet  and  composer,  but  whimsical 
and  given  to  extremes — in  fact  a  Jean-Paul 
kind  of  man,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Jean- 
Paulas  works.  Intercourse  with  him  was  excit- 
ing but  very  wearing,  as  Weber  discovered, 
although  just  now  it  was  only  for  a  short  time 
that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted access  to  him.  The  Duke  took  great 
pleasure  in  his  society,  but,  having  at  the  time 
many  claims  on  his  time,  invited  Weber  to  return 
in  the  autumn  and  make  a  longer  stay.  In 
Gotha  Weber  met  Spohr,  who  since  *i8o5  had 
been  Concertmeister — the  court  had  then  no 
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operm-^and  had  manied  in  1806  Dorette  Scheid- 
ler,  a  harpist,  and  daughter  of  Madame  Scheidler. 
the  court-singer,  Spohr  had  not  retained  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  Webb's  music  at 
Stuttgart,  but  received  him  in  true  brotherly 
fashion.  On  Jan.  ao  they  passed  some  pleasant 
hours  together  at  Spohr's  house,  and  on  the 
24th  played  before  the  court  Weber*s  variations 
on  a  Norwegian  theme  (op.  a 2),  on  which  Weber 
remarks  in  his  diary  *  Spohr  played  gloriously.' 
From  Gotha  the  two  musicians  went  to  Weimar, 
were  kindly  received  at  court, and  gave  a  concert. 
If  Weber  had  been  hoping  for  inspiration  from 
Weimar^s  great  poets,  his  only  chance  was  with 
Wieland,  for  G^the  behaved  coldly,  or  rather 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  him.  His  diary  contains 
an  entry  *Jan.  29.  Early  to  the  Princess. 
[Maria  Paulowna.]  Groethe  there  and  spoke. 
I  did  not  like  him.'  Spohr  indeed  had  met  with 
scarcely  better  treatment  some  little  time  before, 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  Goethe*s  lack  of 
interest  in  music.  Weber  he  was  personally 
prejudiced  against,  possibly  because  of  former 
circumstances  about  his  father  and  his  family, 
and  the  feeling  was  fostered  by  Zelter.  In 
deed  Weber  never  succeeded  in  approaching 
Goethe. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  Weber  and  Bi&r- 
mann  were  in  Drraiden,  but  left  it  with  no  very 
favourable  impression;  indeed,  they  are  reported 
to  have  said,  'Dresden  shall  not  catch  ns  again  * 
— very  contrary  to  the  fiict,  as  far  as  Weber  was 
concerned.  On  Feb.  20  they  arrived  in  Berlin, 
where  Weber  had  hopes  of  producing  '  Silvana.' 
It  had  been  tried  through  some  months  before 
by  Righini,  but  'went  so  confusedly  that  all 
pronounced  it  perfect  rubbish.'*  He  had 
thus  to  meet  a  prejudice  against  his  work, 
and,  still  worse,  a  personal  one  of  the  Capell- 
meister's  against  himself.  Bemhard  Anselm 
Weber  especially,  an  able  and  cultivated  man, 
and  himself  a  pupil  of  Vogler's,  was  by  no 
means -kindly  disposed  to  his  young  comrade; 
but  diflBculties  were  gradually  overcome,  two 
arias  were  added,  and  the  performance  took 
place  on  July  10.  Weber  conducted  in  person, 
and  succeeded  in  inspiring  both  band  and  singers, 
and  the  public  gave  the  work  a  warm  reception, 
in  spite  of  its  startling  novelty.  Weber  bad 
been  much  depressed  by  some  sharp  criticism 
of  Herr  von  Drieberg's,  and  had  rigidlv  tested 
his  work,  so  he  was  much  encouraged  by  its 
success.  He  writes  in  his  diary,  *  While  duly 
acknowledging  my  faults.  I  will  not  in  future 
lose  confidence  in  mysdf,  but  bravely,  pru- 
dently, and  watchfully  march  onwards  on  my 
art-career.'  Even  before  this  he  had  made 
many  friends  in  Berlin,  and  the  two  concerts 
given  by  himself  and  Bilrmann,  though  not 
well-attended,  had  roused  great  interest.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  '  Singakademie '  and  the 
*Liedertafel,'  and  wrote  for  the  latter  a  compo- 
sition which  even  gained  the  approval  of  Zelter.* 
Meyerbeer's  parents  firom  the  first  treated  him 
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as  a  son,  and  he  stayed  in  their  hooM  ih»  whole 
time  he  was  in  Berlin.  His  most  valuable 
acquaintance  was  Liohtensteio,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  who  was  the  first  to  recognise  his  genius 
inBerlin«  As  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Singakademie  he  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing 
Weber  to  cultivated  and  musical  families,  where 
he  soon  became  a  favourite  for  his  pleasant 
manners,  his  admirable  pianoforte-playing  and 
extemporising,  his  inspiriting  way  of  leading 
concerted  music,  and  above  all  his  charming 
songs  and  his  guitar.  For  these  private  circles 
he  composed  five  charming  part-songs.  He  used 
often  to  play  to  his  new  fnends,  with  an  almost 
inexhaustible  variety  of  nManeet,  his  Sonata  in  G, 
composed  in  Berlin.  He  himself  taugiit  (on 
Aug.  36)  the  soldiers  at  the  barracks  near  the 
Oranienbutg  gate,  to  sing  his  '  Kriegs-Eid,*  a 
chorus  for  men's  voices  with  wind  instruments 
in  unison,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Branden- 
burg Brigade.  While  he  was  in  Berlin  his  old 
father  died  at  Mannheim  (April  16,  181  a),  an 
event  which  brought  back  in  full  force  his 
homelessness  and  lonelineas,  and  made  him 
touchingly  grateful  for  any  proof  of  friend- 
ship. Biinnann  had  left  him  on  March  28  for 
Munich,  and  on  Aug.  31  he  himself  alw  left 
Berlin,  stayed  some  few  days  in  Leipzig,  where 
he  found  a  publisher  for  some  of  his  oompo- 
sitions,  and  had  a  talk  with  Bochlitz,  and  then, 
passing  through  Weimar,  arrived  on  Sept.  6  at 
C^tha. 

The  Duke*s  treatment  was  i>o]iteness  itself, 
but  instead  of  having,  as  he  hoped,  a  quiet  time 
for  composition,  Weber  found  the  constant 
attendance  on  the  Duke's  inspired  moments 
exciting  and  exhausting.  In  the  midst  of  this 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Princess 
Maria  Paulowna,  to  come  to  Weimar,  and  teach 
her  some  of  his  works,  including  the  Sonata 
in  G,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  her.  On  this 
subject  he  writes  to  Lichtenstein  (Nov.  i), 
'The  Princess  often  says  that  she  does  not 
believe  she  will  ever  play  the  sonata  properly  as 
long  as  she  lives.  If  she  were  not  a  Princess, 
I  should  be  at  liberty  to  tell  her  that  I  fuUy 
agree  with  her.'  He  had  to  give  her  a  lesson 
each  morning  for  a  week,  and  the  rest  of  his 
time  he  spent  with  the  company  at  the  theatre, 
among  whom  P.  A.  Wolf  specially  attracted  him, 
and  with  Wieland,  who  was  a  sympathetic 
listener  to  his  playing.  One  of  the  effects  which 
Weber  carried  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  never 
heard  before,  was  a  long  crescendo,  beginning 
with  an  almost  inaudible  pianissimo,  and  passing 
through  every  gradation  of  loudness  up  to  a 
thundering  fortissimo.  The  effect  of  tlus  was 
irresistible,  and  Wieland,  having  asked  for  it, 
found  himiself  gradually  drawn  off  his  chair  as 
by  some  demoniacal  agency.  In  Gotha  he  had 
much  stimulating  intercourse  with  Spohr,  and 
also  with  Alb^  Methfessel,  then  passing 
tlurongh.  His  diary  contains  some  interesting 
remarks  on  Spohr's  compositioins.  Thus  the  even* 
iiig  of  Sept.  16  was  passed  in  going  with  Spohr 
through  the  latter*s  '  Last  Judgment '  (produced 


lit  Erfurt,  Aug.  15).  Weber  did  not  much  like 
the  work,  and  calls  it '  laboured,  tedious,  full  of 
unnecessary  modulations,  and  modelled  entirely 
after  Mosart'  On  Sept.  37,  however,  he  writes, 
'Spohr  played  his  new  Quartet  in  6 minor  very 
finely;  it  is  well-composed;  much  flow  and 
unity.  Afterwards  a  fine  Sonata  with  his  wife.* 
At  Spohr's  he  also  met  Hennstadt,  the  clarinet- 
player  from  Sondershausen,  who  played  a  Om- 
oerto  of  Spohr's  in  masterly  style,  but  seems  to 
have  been  inferior  to  Barmann  in  purity  of  tone 
and  expression.  As  a  rule,  the  quick-witted, 
far-seeing  Weber  was  juster  towards  Spohr's 
oompositions  than  the  more  ponderous  and  short- 
sighted Spohr  was  to  his.  But  personal  dislikes 
never  lasted  with  Spohr.  He  could  distinguSah 
between  a  man  and  his  work,  and  was  alwsys 
a  loyal  friend  to  Weber. 

The  Duke's  younger  brother,  Prince  Friedrich, 
an  admirer  of  Italian  music,  had  brought  *a 
singing-master  back  with  him  from  Italy,  and 
often  had  Weber  to  go  through  Italian  operas 
with  him.  He  had  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  for 
him  Weber  composed  an  Italian  ecena  ed  aria^ 
with  chorus,  from  an  opera '  Ines  de  Gastzo,'  per- 
formed at  a  courtHsoncert  on  Dec.  17.  Other 
works  written  at  (Jotha  were  thecelelnnated  PF. 
Variations  on  a  theme  from  M^hul's  'Joseph,*  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  PF.  Goncerto  in  £b, 
and  a  hymn,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafflder  Herr,' 
to  Rochlitz*s  words.  Spohr  having  recently 
started  on  a  ouncert-tour,  Weber  left  Gotha, 
on  Dec.  19,  for  Leipzig,  where  he  produced  this 
hymn  at  a  Gewaudhaus  Goncert  (Jan.  i,  1813), 
and  played  the  £b  O)ncerto,  'with  a  success,' 
he  writes  himself,  '  such  as  was  perhaps  scarcely 
ever  known  in  Leipxtg  before.  It  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  first  of  Goncertos  for  effect  and  novelty. 
Truly  these  people,  once  so  cold,  have  quite 
adopted  me.'  Thus  the  new  year  opened  to  him 
under  happy  auspices. 

This  year,  1813,  was  the  greatest  turning- 
point  in  Weber's  short  career.  Hitherto  Ids 
life  had  been  that  of  a  wandering  minstrel 
or  troubadour.  Boving  restlessly  from  place  to 
place,  winning  all  hearts  by  his  sweet,  in- 
sinuating, lively  melodies,  his  eccentridties 
making  him  an  imposing  figure  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  old,  ex- 
citing  the  attention  of  everybody,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappearing,  his  person  uniting  in  the 
most  seductive  manner  aristocratic  bearing  and 
tone  with  indolent  dissipation,  his  moods  alter- 
nating between  uproarious  spirits  and  deep 
depreitsion — in  all  ways  he  resembled  a  fi^rure 
from  some  romantic  poem,  wholly  unlike  any- 
thing seen  before  in  the  histoiy  of  German 
art.  In  talking  of  Weber,  people  have  in 
their  minds,  as  a  rule^  only  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  beginning  with  'Der  Freiechfits,' 
and  ending  with  '  Otwron,*  but  from  that  point 
of  view  the  work  becomes  too  prominent,  and 
the  man  of  too  little  importance.  As  a  man 
his  versatile  gifts  made  more  effect  in  the  first 
half  of  his  artistic  career  than  in  the  second. 
His  artistic  wanderings  gave  the  keynote  to 
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the  ideal  life  of  Germany  at  thai  fttriod, 
and  for  the  first  time  rounded  it  ofi^,  eo  to 
speak,  into  a  fuU  chord.  The  love  of  the  antique, 
whether,  in  history^  the  life  of  the  people,  or 
national  melody,  -was  then  newly  awakened',  and 
gave  its  stamp  to  the  period,  not  only  in  Imow- 
ledge  and  matters  of  art^  but  in  manners,  in- 
dividual and  social.  Thus  Weber  became  the 
embodiment  of  the  ancient  troubadour  who,  in 
EichendorfiTs  words,  went  through  the  country, 
singing  his  melodies  from  house  to  house. 

In  18x3  this  roving  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  settled  existence,  with 
ties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  definite 
duties.  The  wandering  impulse  was  indeed 
too  ingrained  in  his  nature  not  to  have  a 
secret  influence  on  his  after  life,  but  hence- 
forth it  was  sufficiently  under  control  to  admit  of 
that  collectedness  of  spirit,  without  which  tlie 
creation  of  great  and  enduring  works  of  art  is 
i mpossible.  On  Jan.  1 2,  x 8 1 5,  Weber  arri  ved  at 
Prague,  intending  to  go  on  by  Vienna  to 
Venice,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  then 
back^lhrough  Switzerland  and  France.  This  tour 
he  calculated  to  take  fully  two  years,  and  from 
it  he  hoped  for  great  results.  At  Prague,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Capellmeister- 
sliip  of  the  theatre,  owinff  to  Wensel  MuUer*s 
resignation.  Liebich,  the  ourector,  knew  Weber's 
value,  and  offered  him  the  post,  with  a  salary  of 
aooo  gulden  (about  £200),  a  furlough  of  two  or 
three  months,  an  annual  benefit  guaranteed  at 
1000  gulden,  and  absolute  independence  at  the 
Opera,  'lliis  gave  him  not  only  a  fixed  income,  but 
the  prospect  of  paying  off  the  debts  contracted  at 
Breslatt  and  Stuttgart^  a  decisive  considera- 
tion te  a  man  of  his  hbnourable  nature.  The 
grand  tour,  planned  with  so  much  expectation, 
was  given  up,  and  Liebich*s  offer  accepted. 

Wensel  MCUler,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
lower  forms  of  naUonal  opera,  was  not  the  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  an  institution  whose  main 
object  was  te  foster  dramatic  music  of  a  higher 
order.  Under  his  direction  the  Opera  had  de- 
teriorated to  such  a  degree  that  Liebich  deter- 
mined to  disband  the  company  and  entirely 
reorganise  it.  For  this  task  he  selected  Weber. 
Presenting  himself  afresh  to  the  public  of 
Prague  at  a  briUiantly-attended  concert  on 
March  6,  he  started  for  Vienna  on  the  27th, 
furnished  with  full  powers  to  engage  good 
musicians  and  Grerman  singers.'  In  Vienna 
he  met  Meyerbeer,  heard  Hummel  and  Mo- 
scheles,  whose  playing  he  thought  'fine,  but 
too  smooth,'  and  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  on 
April  25,  but  was  principally  occupied  with  the 
main  object  of  his  journey.  The  whole  company, 
with  the  exception  of  three  members,  was  new, 
and  included  Caroline  Brandt,  Weber's  future 
wife.  He  entirely  reorganised  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  developed  a  marvellous  capacity  for 
that  kind  of  work.  It  now  became  evident  that 
it  was  not  in  vain  that  he  had  passed  his  child- 
hood behind  the  scenes,  and  been  an  Opera- 
Capellmeister  at  18.    His  wide  experience  and 
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enei^  helped  .him  to  oonc^uer  the  atsen  and 
musicians,  who  were  at  first  amazed  by  his 
strictness  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  rules. 
Among  them  were  a  number  of  Bohemians,  and 
in  order  to  be  able  to  'grumble  at  him  with  im- 
punity, they  talked  to  each  other  at  rehearsal  in 
Bohemian.  This  Weber  soon  perceived,  and 
set  to  work  to  learn  the  language,  which  in  a 
few  months  he  had  mastered  sufficiently  for  his 
purpose.  Not  only  did  he  manage,  arrange^  and 
direct  the  music  even  to  the  smaUest  details,  but 
he  also  superintended  the  administration,  the 
scene-painting,  and  the  stage-management»  and 
proved  to  demonstration  that  all  these  were 
really  within  his  province.  So  completely 
were  all  theatrical  deteils  at  his  fingers'-ends, 
that  on  the  prompter's  sudden  illness,  Weber 
supplied  his  place.  By  this  means  he  en- 
sured an  accuracy  and  a  unity  in  all  the 
dramatic  representations,  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  before^  and  which  the  public  did  not 
fiul  to  recognise.  He  was  perhaps  quite  as  great 
a  conductor  as  a  composer,  and  was  the  firat  of 
the  great  Grerman  musicians  whose  talent  was 
conspicuous  in  this  direction.  In  this  matter  also 
he  was  a  virtuoso.  The  first  opera  he  put  on  the 
stage  at  Prague  was  Spontini's  'Cortex'  (Sept. 
lOy  181 3),  then  produced  for  the  first  time  there. 
Between  that  date  and  Dec..  19  followed  seven, 
and  between  that  and  March  27,  ten,  newly- 
studied  operas  and  singspiele.  Of  each  he  made 
a  scenario,  including  the  smallest  details. 

His  aim  was  to  reinstate  the  Prague  opera 
in  the  position  it  occupied  between  1780  and 
1790,  when  it  could  almost  have  competed  with 
Vienna,  and  was  at  any  rate  among  the  best  in 
Germany.  He  was  quite  the  man  to  do  it, 
if  only  the  times  had  been  the  same ;  but  un- 
fortunately this  was  not  the  case.  During  tlie 
war,  society  ceased  to  cultivate  music,  and 
lost  ite  powers  of  discrimination,  and  the 
only  way  of  keeping  up  ito  traditional  reputation 
for  taste  was  to  maiDtain  a  dignified  reserve  on 
all  artistic  productions.  Weber,  accustomed  to 
more  sympathy,  soon  discovered  this,  and 
it  put  him  out  of  tune.  Besides,  he  had 
not  managed  to  form  comfortable  relations 
for  himself.  Gi&nsbacher  had  left,  and  Weber, 
to  whom  a  friend  waa  an  absolute  necessity,  felt 
deserted.  With  the  Prague  musicians  Kotzeluch, 
IMonys  Weber, Tomaschek,' and  others, he  did  not 
hit  it  off.  For  a  time  he  struggled  in  vain 
against  an  attachment  for  a  ballet-girl,  who  was 
quite  unworthy  of  his  affection.  Ilie  real  cause 
of  his  discomfort,  however,  was  that  he  could 
not  at  once  fall  into  the  regular  ways  of  pro- 
fessional life.  He  was  like  a  bird,  which  had 
once  flown  freely  in  the  open  air,  but  was  now 
caged.  Passages  in  his  letters  make  this  dear. 
'My  incessant  occupation,  and  my  life  of  utter 
solitude,  have  made  me  morose,  gloomy,  and  mis- 
anthropicaL    If  Heaven  does  not  soon  thrust  mo 

s  Wdwi^  dlarj  eontotu  •  ranwk  on  blm  whioh  te  worth  raMllat. 
'Ibioh  27.  To  TomftMlMl^  «.  Ho  pitjrod  me  IS Kdogttoi,  1  Sonata. 
8  Aln,  I  Coneorto.  and  1 8f  mphony.  tUl  I  waa  qntto  oihauitod.  Ara 
all  eompoMn  pouoHed  of  Uie  dot  11  when  thej  get  to  their  own 
works?  and  la  it  the  tame  wUh  me  7  God  forbid.* 
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violently  back  among  mj  fellow-Tnen,  t  ehall 
become  the  mostabominable  Philistine  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  *  (Jan.  29, 1 8 1 4).  '  'J  he  few  compmen 
and  scholars  who  live  here  groan  for  the  most 
))art  under  a  yoke,  which  has  redaced  them  to 
slavery,  and  taken  away  the  spirit  which  dis« 
tinguishes  the  trae  free-bom  artist*  (May  5). 
The  outward  advantages  of  his  position  he  fully 
acknowledged.  'I  reason  myself  by  main  force 
into  a  sort  of  contentment,  but  the  naturally 
cheerful  state  of  mind  which  steels  all  one's 
nerves,  and  sends  one's  spiriu  bubbling  up  of 
themselves,  th<U  one  cannot  give  oneself* 
(April  a2\ 

After  bringing  out  seven  more  opens  between 
April  29  and  June  26  (1814),  Weber,  who  had 
been  out  of  health  for  some  time,  went  on  July  8  to 
take  the  baths  at  Liebwerda.  But  the  impulse  to 
join  the  great  world  wa«  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  stay  there,  and,  pushing  on,  he  arrived 
in  Berlin  on  Aug.  3,  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
King  of  Prussia's  return  from  the  Allied  Armies* 
victorious  expedition  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig.  Unlike  Prague,  where  a  few  official  cere- 
monies formed  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  great 
victory  over  Napoleon,  Berlin  was  in  a  tumult 
of  joy,  and  Weber  had  before  him  the  spectacle 
of  a  great  people  hailing  their  reoonquerad  free- 
dom with  transport  He  was  carried  away  like 
the  rest,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  To  in- 
crease his  happiness  he  met  with  an  enthusiastio 
reception  from  his  friends,  whose  circle  now 
included  Tieck  and  Brentano,  witlbwhom  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  in  Prague  in  181 3.  Bren- 
tano began  to  arrange  a  libretto  on  tiie  Tann- 
hiiuser  legend  for  him,  but  other  things  in- 
tervened, and  the  work  was  laid  aside.  He 
gave  a  concert  on  Aug.  24,  and  received 
permission  to  invite  the  King,  the  Crown- 
Prince,  and  other  princes  and  princesses. 
Several  great  personages  were  interested  in  him, 
and  there  was  some  talk  of  making  him  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Ck>urt  Opera,  in  place  of  Himmel, 
who  had  just  died.  'Silvana  was  given  again 
on  Sept.  5,  and  Weber  left  Berlin,  happy  in 
many  a  proof  of  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  loaded 
with  impressions  destined  to  bear  fruit  later  on. 

At  that  period  patriotic  songs  were  paturally 
enough  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  this 
direction  Weber  could  hiuxlly  fail  to  be  led.  An 
invitation  from  the  Duke  took  him  to  Gotha  on 
Sept.  II,  and  the  next  day  to  Griifentonna,  the 
Duke's  hunting-sent.  Here,  finding  a  little  re- 
pose for  the  first  time  for  many  months,  he  com- 
posed on  the  13th  two  Lieder  from  KSmer's 
*  Leyer  und  Schwert,*  followed  by  eight  others 
during  the  journey  home  and  in  the  first  few 
months  after  his  return.  Six  of  Uiese  are  for 
four  men's  voices,  and  four  for  a  single  voice  and 
'PP.,  and  in  them  he  has  recorded  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the  surging  national 
movement.  It  was  his  first  opportunity  of  show- 
ing how  great  a  power  he  had  of  absorbing 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  and  giving  them 
artistic  expression.  The  effect  of  these  songs  on 
the  whole  people  of  Gennany,  and  especially 


on  the  youth,  was  extraordinary.  Wherever 
they  were  sang  they  roused  the  most  fervid 
enthusiasm.  All  the  other  patriotic  compo- 
sitionB,  in  which  the  time  abounded,  paled 
before  the  briljiancy,  swing,  and  pathos  of  these 
Songs  of  War  and  Fatherland.  Weber's  own 
cantata  even  yields  to  them  in  effect.  The 
choruses  from  the  'Leyer  und  Schwert'  are 
still  among  the  most  favourite  of  such  works 
for  men's  voices,  and  are  indeed  so  bound 
up  with  the  development  of  the  male  choral, 
societies  in  Grermany  that  only  with  them  can 
they  cease  to  be  heard. 

Before  his  trip  to  Berlin  Weber  had  entered 
into  closer  relations  with  Caroline  Brandt» 
but  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
Caroline,  a  talented  soubrette,  and  a  good  deal 
spoiled  by  the  public,  was  somewhat  whimsical, 
and  had  imperfect  views  both  as  to  the  dignity  of 
art  in  itself  and  Weber's  importance  as  an  artist. 
Neither  did  she  like  his  requiring  her  to  leave 
the  stage  before  they  marriea.  This  uncertainty 
about  an  object  he  so  ardently  desired  added  to 
his  discontent  with  Prague,  and  made  him 
anxiously  look  out  for  some  opening  which 
should  lead  to  his  removal.  In  the  meantime 
he  made  use  of  his  summer  holiday  in  1 81 5  for 
an  expedition  to  Munich,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  reached  him. 
The  outburst  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  fol- 
lowed incited  him  toagreat  composition  in  honour 
of  the  event.  Gottfried  Wchlbrttck  the  actor 
provided  him  with  the  words,  and  in  August, 
before  leaving  Munich,  he  wrote  the  first  two 
numbers  of  'Kampf  und  Sieg.'  The  last  two 
days  of  his  stay  were  embittered  by  a  letter  from 
Caroline,  conv^ing  her  conviction  that  they  had 
better  part.  Tiiis  seems  to  justiiy  what  Weber 
had  written  to  Gansbacher,  '  I  see  now  that  her 
views  of  high  art  are  not  above  the  usual  pitiful 
standard — ^namely,  that  art  is  but  a  means  of 
procuring  soup,  meat,  and  shirts.'  Her  'convic- 
tion' however  did  not  last  long.  When  Weber 
returned  to  Prague  her  real  affection  for  him 
overcame  all  scruples,  and  he  was  able  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  time  when  she 
should  be  all  his  own.  'lina,'  he  writes,^ 
*  is  behaving  extremely  well,  and  honestly  trying 
to  become  better.  If  GU>d  will  only  bestow  on 
me  some  post  without  cares,  and  with  a  salary 
on  which  a  man  can  live ;  and  if  she  is  as  brave  in 
a  year  and  a  day  as  she  is  at  this  moment,  she  is 
to  leave  the  stage,  and  become  my  fitithful  Hau»- 
frau,  Tou  shake  your  head  I  A  year  is  a  long 
time,  and  a  person  who  can  hold  out  so  long  is 
really  brave.  The  cantata  was  quickly  com- 
pleted, and  performed  for  the  iirst  time  at  Weber's 
benefit  concert  (Deo.  22).  The  immediate  effect 
was  very  great,  though,  for  reasons  hereafter  to 
be  explained,  not  so  lasting  aa  that  of  the 
K5mer  songs,  Beethoven  had  composed  one  of  his 
great  orchestral  pictures  in  honour  of  the  battle 
of  Vlttoria,  and  this  had  been  perfonned  shortly 
before  in  Prague.  At  the  dose  of  *  Kampf  und 
Sieg,*  General  Nostiz  went  up  to  Weber  and  said 
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'  With  yoti  I  hear  natioaB  speftking,  with  Buetho- 
Ten  oiuy  big  boys  playing  with  rattles.*  This 
eritioism,  though  too  severe  od  Beethoven,  has  in 
it  elements  of  justice,  for  in  this  piece  cCocearion 
Weber  has  in  truth  outdone  his  great  oontem- 
porai7. 

With  the  completion  of  his  cantata  Weber  de- 
cided to  give  up  his  post  at  Prague.  The  main 
object  of  his  labours,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
opera  on  a  solid  basis,  was  acoompliBhed.  To 
produce  first-rate  results,  and  make  it  one  of  the 
chief  institutions  for  promoting  German  dramatic 
art,  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal.  But  he  thought  that  it  could  be 
maintained  at  its  then  state  of  efficiency  without 
his  aid ;  and  as  Prague  had  nothing  to  offer  for 
himself  «nd  the  furtherance  of  his  own  artistic  life 
he  resigned  his  post  on  Sept.  30, 181 6.  Projects 
of  a  grand  tour  or  a  summons  to  some  other  great 
art-institution  again  floated  through  his  mind. 
He  had  been  again  in  Berlin  during  the  summer, 
and  had  produced  his  cantata  on  the  anniversary 
of  Waterloo  with  such  success  that  it  was  re- 
peated on  the  a3rd  June.  Count  Bruhl,  Iffland's 
successor  as  Intendant  of  the  court  theatres,  was 
devoted  to  both  Weber  and  his  music,  and  tried, 
though  vainly,  to  procure  him  the  appointment  of 
Capellmeister  vice  Himmel.  The  post  was  occu- 
pied provisionally  by  Bembard  Bomberg.  and  not 
even  a  title  from  the  Prussian  court  could  be  had 
for  Weber.  On  his  return  journey  to  Prague  he 
made  the  acquaintance  at  Carlsbad  of  Count 
Vitsthum,  Marshal  to  the  Saxon  Court,  and  he 
opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  an  invitation  to 
Dresden.  After  a  formal  farewell  to  Prague 
he  accompanied  his  fiancie  to  Berlin  on  a  star- 
eogagenient,  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  busily  engaged  in  composition.  The 
PP.  sonatas  in  Ab  and  D  minor,  the  grand  duo 
for  PF.  and  clarinet,  and  several  charming  songs 
with  PF.  accompaniment,  belong  to  this  time. 
On  Dec.  21,  just  before  starting  on  a  townUe  to 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen,  he  received  the  news 
that  the  King  of  Saxony  had  appointed  him  Ca- 
pellmeister of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 

Weber^s  work  at  Dresden,  which  was  to  last 
for  nine  years  and  terminate  only  with  his  pre- 
mature death,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Not 
only  did  he  there  best^^w  on  his  countrymen 
thc6e  works  which,  with  Mozart's,  form  the 
main  basis  of  (German  national  opera,  but  he 
founded  an  institution  for  the  performance  of 
German  opera  at  one  of  the  most  musically  dis- 
tinguished courts  of  Germany,  which  did  not 
possess  one  l>efore.  In  all  the  other  courts  where 
music  was  cultivated  German  opera  had  for 
long  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with  Italian. 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  Mannheim,  and  other 
places,  had  had  a  national  opera  by  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  in  most  oases  the  rise 
of  the  German  opera  had  put  an  end  to  the 
separate  existence  of  its  rival.  In  Dresden 
alune  matters  were  different.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  when  lUlian  opera  had 
reached  a  perfection  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
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even  in  Italy,  it  had  there  reigned  supreme, 
and   by  1765  had  even  ceased   to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  court.    Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,   German  Singspiele  were  occasionally 
performed  in   Dresden,    but  only  by  second- 
rate  actors,  at  a  small  theatre  in  the  so-called 
Linkesche  Bad,  the  Court  Capellmeister  being 
expressly  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  per> 
formance.    After  King  Friedrich  Au^ust*s  re- 
turn from  the  war  in  181 5  his  Intendant  Count 
Heinrich  Vitsthum  induced  him  to  found  a  Ger- 
man opera,  though  only  as  an  .addition  to  the 
Italian,  and  it  was  this  institution  which  Weber 
was  called  on  to  organise.   Such  a  work  naturally 
could  not  be  earned  out  without  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  Italians,  who  had  hitherto  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Dresden,  with  the  court 
and  nobilitv  ijmoet  exclusively  on  their  side. 
The  post  of  Capellmeister  had  been  filled  since 
181 1    by    a    bom    Italian     named    Francesco 
Morlflochi,  a  talented,  but  imperfectly  trained 
musician,  and  a  clever  man  with  a  taste  for 
intrigue.    Weber   had   hardly   entered  on  his 
new  office  before  he  discovered  that  powerful 
foes  were  actively  though  secretly  engaged  against 
him.    In  accepting  the  post  he  had  made  it  a 
tine  qua  non  that  he  and  his  institution  should 
be  ranked  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
Morlacchi   and   his,  and  had   expressly  stipu- 
lated for  the  title  of  CapeUmeist«r,  wliich  was 
held  by  the  other.    These  conditions  were  agreed 
to,  and  yet  when  the  appointment  was  gazetted 
he  found  himself  styled  '  Musikdirector,  a  title 
which,  according  to  general  usage,  made  him 
subordinate  to  Morlacchi.    Weber  at  once  stated 
with  decision  that  he  must  decline  the  post.    He 
however  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  for  the 
sake  of  the  object,  to  fill  the  office  provisionally, 
until  either  a  substitute  had  been  engaged  in  his 
place,  or  he  himself  had  been  formally  pronounced 
Capellmeister.    By  Feb.  10,  1817,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  king  had  given 
way.    His  salary  (1500  thalera, » about  £220) 
had  been  from  the  first  on  an  equality  with  Mor> 
lacchi*s,  and  on  Sept.  15  the  appointment  was 
confirmed  for  life.    In  Dresden  he  had  a  first- 
rate  orchestra  and  a  tolerable  body  of  singers 
at  his  disposal,  and  found  ample  opportunity 
for  turning  his  knowledge  and  experience  to 
aocounU 

German  opera  having  generally  had  spoken 
dialogue,  often  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work,  a  custom  had  arisen  of  filling  the  parts 
with  actors  who  could  sing.  The  style  was  not  a 
very  perfect  one,  the  profession  of  an  actor  being 
so  wearing  for  the  voice,  and  hence  small  parts 
alone  were  fit  for  these  singing  actors.  Of  such 
materials  Weber^s  company  at  first  exclusively 
consisted.  He  was  indeed  allowed,  with  special 
permission,  to  make  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Italian  opera,  but  this  availed  him  little,  because 
the  Italians  could  rarely  speak  German,  and  were 
unfamiliar  with  German  music  As  for  the  chorus 
it  was  at  fimt  non-existent.  A  few  supers  with 
voices,  and  two  or  three  subordinate  solo-sin<rers, 
constituted   the  basses  and  tenorsi,  while  the 
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BopranoB  and  altos  were  supplied  by  schoolboys, 
AS  was  once  the  custom  at  all  German  theatres. 
With  such  materials  it  needed  all  Weber's  gifts 
of  ox^nisation  and  direction  to  produce  results 
which  might  bear  comparison  with  the  far  better 
appointed  Italian  theatre,  and  keep  aUve,  or 
rather  Idndle,  an  interest  in  Qerman  opera  among 
cultivated  people. 

The  way  in  which  he  set  about  bis  task  made 
it  clear  that  musical  life  in  Dresden  now  pos- 
sessed a  man  of  power,  who  would  keep 
steadfisstly  in  view  the  success  of  his  nndei^ 
taking,  without  concerning  himself  as  to  whether 
he  were  breaking  with  old  traditions,  abolishing 
old  and  convenient  usages,  or  even  giving  personal 
offence,  He  knew  that  in  order  to  prosper, 
German  opera  must  command  the  sympathy 
of  the  German  people.  The  Ck>urt,  he  was  also 
aware,  took  but  a  languid  interest  in  it,  while 
the  aristocracy  considered  foreign  music  more 
dUtingtU,  and  had  as  a  body  no  community  of 
feeling  with  the  people.  For  this  reason  his 
first  step,  a  very  startling  one  to  Dresden 
society,  was  to  publish  in  the  'Abendzei- 
tung,  a  literary  paper  with  a  large  circula- 
tion, an  article  addressed  to  the  '  Amateurs  of 
Dresden,*  laying  down  the  conditions  necessary 
to  his  undertaking.  Modestly  bespeaking  the 
indulgence  of  the  public  for  the  first  attempts 
of  a  new  institution,  and  frankly  owning  that 
real  excellence  would  only  be  attained  after 
many  &ilure8,  the  whole  article  shows  how 
dearly  he  perceived  the  goal  at  which  he  was 
aiming,  and  how  eneigetically  he  directed  his 
course  towards  it  from  the  very  first.  *The 
Italians  and  the  French,*  he  says,  *have  fashioned 
for  themselves  a  distinct  form  of  opera,  with  a 
framework  which  allows  them  to  move  with  ease 
and  freedom.  Not  so  the  Grermans.  Eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  constantly  yearn- 
ing after  progress,  they  endeavour  to  appropriate 
anything  which  they  see  to  be  good  in  others. 
But  they  take  it  all  so  much  more  seriously. 
With  the  rest  of  the  world  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  is  the  main  object ;  the  German  wants  a 
work  of  art  complete  in  itself,  with  each  part 
rounded  off  and  compacted  into  a  perfect  whole. 
For  him,  therefore,  a  fine  ensemble  is  the  prime 
necessity.'  It  had  been  so  much  the  habit 
hitherto  in  Dresden  for  society  to  look  to  the 
Court,  and  mould  its  tastes  in  accordance 
with  those  set  in  &shion  from  above,  that  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  Ck>urt  official 
to  talk  about  his  work  as  if  he  were  in  any 
sense  personally  responsible  for  it,  or  wished 
to  be  considered  the  head  of  his  own  institu- 
tion. People  were  aware  that  Weber  had  been 
leading  a  free  and  restless  life  as  an  independent 
artist ;  and  that  his  songs  of  war  and  liberty  had 
endeared  him  to  the  heart  of  young  Germany. 
Hence  be  was  set  down  as  a  revolutionary  spirit 
aiming  at  dangerous  political  innovations ;  though 
as  a  ^ct  he  was  no  politician,  and  never  went 
beyond  the  general  interest  natural  to  A  cul- 
tivated man  in  forms  of  government,  somal  con- 
ditions, and  the  ufiivenal  rights  of  man.  Another 
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of  his  actions  which  excited  remark  was  the 
giving  a  verv  gay  dinner  and  ball  to  his  staff, 
himsdf  the  life  and  soul  of  the  party.  '  How 
could  he  expect  to  keep  up  tiie  respect  of  hia 
subordinates,  if  he  began  by  treating  them  in 
this  way  ?  *  His  singers  and  actors  were  indeed 
very  much  surprised  by  his  strictness  and  punc- 
tuality in  all  business  matters.  At  first  this 
aroused  much  dissatisfaction,  but  when  it 
was  found  that  he  could  make  an  opera  go 
in  all  its  parts,  that  at  rehearsal  his  ears  and 
eyes  were  everywhere  at  once,  that  he  waa  as 
familiar  with  the  details  of  acting,  dressing,  and 
scenery  as  he  was  with  the  music,  and  master  of 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  opera  as  a  whole,  then  a 
higher  ideal  gradually  dawned  upon  the  company^ 
and  an  immense  respect  for  their  new  director. 
The  first  opera  he  produced  was  M4hul*s  'Joseph* 
(Jan.  13,  181 7).  As  had  been  his  successful 
habit  in  Prague,  he  published  two  days  be- 
forehand in  the  '  Abendzeitung, '  an  article 
giving  some  information  about  the  new  opera. 
The  performance  was  excellent ;  indeed,  all  that 
could  be  desired,  as  far  as  the  eruemble  went^ 
though  the  solo-singers  were  but  indifferent. 
The  engagement  of  competent  leading  artists  was 
his  next  care.  Here  he  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  German  opera  was  not  to  be  confined  to  native 
works  only,  but  should  also  produce  Italian  and 
French  operas.  To  this  end  a  numerous,  well- 
trained,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  body  of  artists 
was  requisite,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  engage 
at  least  three  leading  sopranos,  one  first-rate 
tenor,  and  one  first-rate  bass.  His  Intendant 
sent  him  in  March,  181 7,  on  a  mission  to  Prague, 
with  the  view  of  engaging  Frln.  Grttnbaum, 
then  singing  at  the  theatre  there.  On  the 
aSth  he  conducted  his  'Silvana,*  and  was  enthu- 
siastically received,  the  people  of  Prague  taking 
every  means  of  showing  how  much  they  fblt 
his  loss.  Immediately  after  his  return  he 
went  to  Leipzig,  and  played  his  Concerto  in 
£  b  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert,  his  scena  from 
'Atalia'  and  his  'Kampf  und  Sieg*  being 
also  in  the  programme.  Grfinbaum  sang 
in  Dresden,  but  was  not  engaged;  various 
other  stars  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  year 
1 81 7  came  to  a  close  without  any  real  ao- 
quisition  having  been  made.  However,  Weber 
had  secured  a  regular  chorus  and  chorus- 
master,  the  post  being  filled  first  by  Metoier, 
and  then  towards  the  close  of  1819  by 
Johannes  Mickscb.  Tbe  latter  had  studied  in 
Italy,  and  was  considered  a  first-rate  teacher  of 
singing ;  his  principal  object,  however,  was  not 
so  much  expression  as  the  production  of  a  full  and 
even  tone,  which  occasioned  some  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Weber.  On  the  whole, 
however,  he  proved  an  excellent  teacher,  and 
was  duly  appreciated.  A  third  reform  undei^ 
taken  by  Weber  in  the  early  part  of  181 8 
was  the  re-arrangement  of  the  orchestra.  The 
band  had  been  hitherto  placed  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  Italian  opera^  but  this  disposi- 
tion he  wished  to  alter  for  one  more  suited 
to  the  component  parts  of  a  modem  orchestz% 
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ftnd  to  the  greater  importance  aajgned  to  the 
instromental  part  of  an  opera.  The  ohans^e  was 
at  first  strongly  opposed,  and  he  was  obliged  for 
the  time  to  desist  by  the  King's  express  command. 
Bit  by  bit^  however,  he  made  ite  changes  he 
wanted,  and  his  new  arrangement  having  proved 
itself  perfect,  was  permanently  maintainea. 

Weber's  work  in  Dresden  very  nearly  came  to 
an  end  in  a  few  months'  time,  for  on  June  a7i 
1817,  a  Capellmeistership  in  Berlin  fell  vacant, 
and  Coont  BHihl  the  Intendant  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  on  the  subject. 
It  was  an  appointment  he  was  strongly  indmed 
to  accept.  Berlin  had  many  attractions  for  him, 
and  so  fiir  society  in  Dresden  had  done  little  to 
make  his  residence  there  agreeable.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Berlin  theatre  on  July  31,  how- 
ever, put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
though  several  times  renewed,  nothing  came 
of  them.  One  result  at  any  rate  was  that  his 
appointment  at  Dresden  was  made  for  lifia,  and 
that  he  was  also  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  services  at  the  Catholic 
Chapel  Boyal.  He  conducted  for  the  first  time 
Sept.  24,  1817,  Uie  music  being  a  Salve  Begina 
by  Schuster  and  a  litany  by  Naumann,  for  whose 
church  music  Weber  had  a  great  admuration.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  his  devout  turn  of  mind  that 
before  this  his  first  official  participation  in  divine 
service  he  confessed  and  received  the  Conmiunion. 
Now  that  he  was  often  called  on  to  compose  for 
Court  festivities,  the  duties  of  his  post  became 
varied  and  extensive,  and  absorbed  much  time. 
His  colleague  Morlacchi  had  frequent  leaye  of 
absence,  and  passed  long  periods  of  time  in  Italy 
(e.g.  from  Sept.  181 7  to  June  181 8),  and  then  all 
his  work  fell  upon  Weber.  A  man  loving  free- 
dom from  restraint  as  he  did,  would  have  found 
it  yery  hard  to  cany  on  his  work  with  the  cheer- 
fulness and  elasticity  of  spirit  so  remarkable  in 
him,  if  he  had  not  had  a  constant  spring  of 
happiness  and  refireshment  in  married  life.  His 
union  with  Caroline  Brandt  took  place  at  Pmgue 
Not.  4, 1 81 7.  On  their  wedding  tour  the  young 
fiouple  gave  concerts  at  Darmstadt  and  Giessen, 
appeared  in  Grotha  before  the  Duke,  and  then  went 
home  to  Dresden,  which  they  reached  Dec.  ao. 

To  the  early  years  of  his  work  in  Dresden  be- 
long most  of  Weber's  eomposUions  d'occtuion. 
His  sincere  devotion  to  the  royal  family  made 
him  hail  opportunities  of  showing  his  loyalty,  so 
that  several  of  these  works  were  undertaken 
of  his  own  motion,  and  did  not  always  meet 
with  proper  acknowledgment.  The  fullest  year 
in  thu  respect  was  that  of  1881,  the  50th  anni- 
Teriary  of  the  King*s  accession.  Besides  two  or 
three  smaller  works,  Weber  composed  a  grand 
Mass  in  Eb  lor  the  King's  name-day,  and  for 
ihe  accession-day  (Sept.  20)  a  grand  Jubel- 
cantata„  which  tiie  King  did  not  allow  to  be 
performed,  so  he  added  the  well-known  Jubel- 
dyerture.  The  Mass  in  G  may  also  be  counted  as 
})elonging  to  this  year,  since  it  was  finished  on 
Jan.  4, 1819,  for  the  golden  wedding  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  These  official  duties  were  not  de- 
spatched perfunctorily,  or  as.  mere  obligations. 
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Into  each  he   put  his  fall   strength,  though 
well  aware,  as  he  wrote  to  Giinsbacher  (Aug.  34, 
i8i8)»  'that  they  were  but  creatures  of  a  day 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  f^m  their  ephemeral 
nature  always  disheartening.'    Shortly  after  the 
performance  of  the  Mass  in  G  he  was  asked  to 
write  a  festival  opera  for  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Friedrich  August.    He  took  up  the  idea  with 
great  earnestness,  chose  for  his  subject  the  tide 
of  Aldndor  in  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  had 
already  begun  to  think  out  the  music,  when  he 
found   (June    28)    that    his   commission   had 
been  withdrawn,  and  Morlacchi  requested  to 
prepare   an   Italian    piece    for   the    ceremony 
(Oct.  9).    Had  'Aldndor'  been  written,  Weber 
and  Spontini  might  have  been  directly  rivals, 
for   Spontinl's  opera  of  that  name»  composed 
a  few  years  later  at  B«rlin,  is  drawn  from  the 
same  source.    Perhaps  also  the  work  on  which 
Weber's  world-wide  nunc  rests,  and  whidi  was  to 
give  him  a  triumph  over  Spontini,  might  haye 
taken  another  fonn,  or  never  have  been  written 
at  alL    He  had  already  been  at  work  on  it  for  two 
years.  Soonafter hisremoval to  Dresdenhe became 
intimate  with  Friedrich  Kind,  who,  after  throw- 
ing up  his  employment  as  an  advocate  in  Leipzig, 
had  been  living  in  Dresden  sol<dy  by  literature. 
Weber  having  proposed  to  him  to  write  a  libretto. 
Kind  heartily  assented,  and  the  two  agreed  on 
Apel's  novel  of  *Der  Freischtits,'  which  came  out 
in  1 810  and  had  excited  Weber's  attention.  Kind 
wrote  the  play  in  seven  days ;  on  Feb.  21,  1817, 
he  and  Weber  sketched  the  plan  together,  and 
by  March  i  the  complete  libretto  was  in  Weber's 
hands.    The  composition  did  not  proceed  with 
equal  celerity ;   on  the  contrary,  Weber  took 
longer  over  this  than  oyer  any  other  of  his 
operas.    Bit  by  bit,  and  with  many  interruptions, 
it  advanced  to  completion.    The  sketch  of  the 
first  number — the  duet  between  Agathe  and 
Aennchen,  with  which  the  second  act  begins— 
was  written  July  2  and  3, 181 7.    Nothing  more 
was  done  that  year,  except  the  sketch  of  the 
terzet  and  chorus  in  the  ist  Act   (*0,  diese 
Sonne')  and  Agathe's  grand  air  in  the  2nd 
(Aug.  6  to  25).    In  1818  he  only  worked  at  the 
opera  on  three  days  (April  17,  ax,  and  22)    On 
March  13,  18 19,  he  wrote  the  sketch  of  Cas- 
par's air  in  D  minor,  which  ends  Uie  ist  Act. 
Then  follows  another  six  months*  pause,  after 
which  he  set  to  work  continuously  on  Sept.  17, 
and  the  last  number,  the  overture,  was  com- 
pleted on  May  13,  1820.    The  Court  compo6i<> 
tions    of  181 8    may  have   hindered   his   pro- 
gress in  that  year,  but  in  the  summer  of  1819, 
without  any  pressure  from  without,  solely  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  wrote 
several  of  his  finest  PF.  compositions  for  a  and 
4  hands,  including  the  Rondo  in  E  b,  op.  62,  the 
'Auffoiderung  sum  Tanze,'   op,  65,  and  the 
Polacca  brillante  in  E,  op.  72.     The  PF.  Trio 
also,  and  many  charming  Lieder  belong  to  this 
summer,  which  Weber  passed,  like  those  of  1822, 
1823,  and  1824,  in  a  little  country  place,  Hoster- 
wits,  near  Pillnits.^     By  the  time  Der  Frei- 
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soliuts  wfts  at  last  finished,  his  ddight  in  dra- 
.niatic  production  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
he  at  once  began  and  completed  another  dramatic 
work,  and  started  at  any  rate  on  a  third.  Count 
Brtlhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  theatre8,had  asked 
him  for  some  new  music  to  Wolff's  play  of  'Pre- 
dosa,*  Eberwein*s  not  bong  satisfisctory.  Weber 
did  as  he  was  requested,  and  wrote  the  musio— 
'  a  heavy  piece  of  work  and  an  important  one, 
more  than  half  an  opera,'  as  he  says  himself— 
between  May  2$  and  July  15,  i8ao.  In  the 
meantime  be  was  working  at  a  comie  opera, 
*  Die  drei  Pintos,*  the  libretto  by  Theodor  Hell,  a 
Dresden  poet,  whose  real  name  whs  KmA  Wink- 
ler. This  work  was  still  progressing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Count  Bruhl,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for 
Weber,  informed  him  in  the  summer  of  18 19 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  produce  '  Der  Frei- 
schfitz '  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  then 
in  oourse  of  erection  by  Sohinkel.  The  building 
was  to  have  been  finished  in  the  spring  of  1820, 
bat  was  not  ready  till  a  year  later.  Weber  had 
intended  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin  for  making  a  professional  tour,  but  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  te  postpone  this  for  so  long. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  had  been  out  of 
health,  and  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  malndy 
which  brought  his  life  to  a  premature  close  had 
begun  to  show  themselves.  Relaxation  and  re- 
freshment were  urgently  necessary.  He  also 
wished,  after  this  interval  often  years,  to  appear 
again  in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  started  with 
hiB  wife  July  25,  1820,  went  first  to  Leipeig,  to 
his  intimate  friend  Bochlits,  then  on  to  Hidle. 
His  settings  of  Kdmer*s  'Leyer  und  Schwert' 
had  made  Weber  the  darling  composer  of  the 
German  student,  as  he  discovered  at  Halle.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  concert  he 
gave  there,  July  31.  Among  the  students  with 
whom  he  formed  relations  was  J.  G.  Ldwe, 
afterwards  the  greatest  of  German  ballad-com- 
posers, who  took  the  whole  arrangements  for  the 
concert  off  his  hands.'  Still  more  enthusiastic 
was  his  reception  by  the  students  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  arrived  August  11,  and  gave  a  concert 
Aug.  17.  After  it  he  was  serenaded  by  the 
students,  whe  sang  his  Lied  *Lfitzow*e  wilder 
Jagd,'  and,  on  his  coming  down  to  talk  with 
them,  crowded  round  him  cheeiing.  Thence 
Uiey  went  by  Hanover  to  Bremen,  Oldenburg, 
and  Hamburg,  where  he  left  his  wife,  going  on 
to  Ltibeck,  Eutin  (his  birthplace,  which  he 
had  not  visited  since  1802),  and  Eliel,  from 
whence  he  crossed  over  to  Copenhagen.    This  was 

1  SoB«  p«p«ct  «otltMI  'SoRiM  Itom  Dr.  XmI  LOive't  LUk*  ham 
baon  publbhed  by  Dr.  lUx  Bann  (from  MS.  notes  lij  LOwa'a 
(UuKhterj  in  the  'Muslkiralt'  (Berlin.  IMl).  No.  U  (Apr.  9,  1881) 
eoatelfu  •  cbArmlng  pietun  ot  Weber's  eoocert  M  Halle,  end  the 
part  LOwe  took  In  It  Unfortonataly  It  Is  hlstoiioelly  iMtoeurate. 
Dr.  Bunxo  mekes  Weber  plej  In  July  1890  his  ConeertstQck  In 
V  minor,  which  was  not  inrritten  tQI  18Z1.  end  plajed  In  pablie  for 
the  first  time,  June  SB,  in  Berlin.  Mor  Is  this  eU :  Dr.  Bunae  deelaras 
that  In  this  his  own  eomposltlon  Weber  ooald  not  keep  time  with 
the  orchesira,  and  aeys  that  In  the  Ire  of  plajing  he  aeoeleraled 
the  tempo,  the  band  hurried  after  him.  but  tv«  Mid  bye  fell  behind, 
and  LOwe  had  to  stop  Weber  and  start  them  again.  Dr.  Bnnse's 
deserlpilon  would  apply  to  the  playing  of  a  bad  amateur,  not  to 
that  of  a  llnlahed  OapeUmelster  ilka  Weber.  All  this  too  about  the 
eieetttton  of  a  pleee  not  than  la  eilsteneol 


the  mocrt  brilHant  point  of  his  journey.  'He 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen,  played 
at  court  on  Oct.  4,  and  at  a  public  concert 
Oct.  8,  overwhelmed  with  applause  on  both 
occasions.  After  another  concert  at  Ham- 
buiig  on  his  way  back,  lie  reached  Drseden 
Nov.  4. 

As  a  great  pinnist  Weber  was  often  asked  to 
^ve  lessons,  and  did  so.  Pupils  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say  artists  stamped 
with  his  own  sign-manual  as  a  composer  or 
pianist,  he  had  none.  For  this  his  artistic  dispo- 
sition was  too  peculiar,  his  character  too  restlesB 
and  unmethodical.  We  find  a  pupil  named 
Freytag  from  Berlin  studyiog  the  piano  and 
composition  with  him  in  Prague  in  18 16,  and 
are  told  that  he  made  his  dSbui  at  a  concert 
of  Weber*s  (March.  29),  to  his  master's  satisfac- 
tion, but  we  never  hear  of  him  again  fi-om  that 
day  forwards.'  Marschner  communicated  with 
him  in  1818,  sending  him  his  opera  'Hein- 
rich  IV.  und  D'Aubign^'  from  Pressburg^  and 
coming  himself  Aug.  18,  1819.  Weber  was 
much  interested  in  the  opera,  and  secured  its 
performance  at  Dresden*  where  it  was  given  for 
the  first  time,  July  19*  1820.*  Marschner 
settled  in  Dresden  in  the  beginning  of  August 
182 1,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  Musikdirector 
of  the  opera,  a  poet  he  retained  till  Weber's 
death.  The  two  maintained  an  intercourse 
which  at  times  was  animated,  though  Weber 
never  found  Marschner  a  congenial  companion. 
Marschner  was  undoubtedly  strongly  influenced 
by  Weber's  music ;  it  is  evident  in  all  his  oom- 
poflitions  during  his  stay  in  Dresden,  and  also  in 
his  opera  '  Der  Vampyr.'  And  yet  he  cannot  be 
called  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  When  he  settled  in 
Dresden  he  was  26,  and  a  formed  musician,  so 
that  after  passing  through  the  Weber-period  he 
recovered  his  independence  in  the  *Templer 
und  Jiidin '  and  *Hans  HeiUng.*  Weber's  most 
devoted  and  only  real  pupil  wss  Jules  Benedict 
of  Stuttgart.  He  came  to  Weber  in  February, 
1821,  and  his  account  of  their  first  interview  is 
so  charming  that  jwe  venture  to  transcribe  it: 
'  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  my  first 
meeting  with  him.  Ascending  the  by  no  means 
easy  staircase  which  led  to  his  modest  home,  on 
the  third  storey  of  a  house  in  the  old  markets 
place,  I  found  him  sitting  at  his  deslc,  and 
occupied  with  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  his 
Freischtttz.  The  dire  disease  which  but  too 
soon  WAS  to  carry  him  off  had  made  its  mark  on 
his  noble  features;  the  projecting  cheek-bones, 
the  general  emaciation,  told  their  own  tale;  but 
in  his  olear  blue  eyes,  too  often  ooncealed  by 
spectacles,  in  his  mighty  forehead  fringed  by  a 
few  straggling  looks,  in  the  sweet  expression  af 
his  mouUi,  in  the  veiy  tone  of  his  weak  but 
melodious  voice,  there  was  a  magic  power  which 
attracted  irresistibly  all  who  approached  him. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and« 
though  overwhelmed  with  double  duties  during 
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Morlaodhi'fl  ftbaenoe,  found  time  to  give  me  dally 
l6aK>]i8  for  a  oonridemble  period.'*  Benediot 
ffoee  on  to  reUte  bow  Weber  plsyed  him 
Freisobflts  and  Predoeai  worke  then  unknown 
to  the  world,  and  what  a  fascinating  effect  both 
he  and  his  compositions  made  on  him ;  bat  what 
impressed  him  even  more  was  bis  '  rendering  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas,  with  a  fire  and  precision  and 
a  thorongh  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  oom- 
poser,  which  womd  have  given  the  mighty 
Liidwig  the  best  proof  of  Weber's  reverenoe  and 
admiration  for  bis  genias.* 

Benedict  was  fortanate  eneogh  te  share  the 
brightest  and  meet  triampbant  bit  of  Weber^s 
short  life  with  him.  After  '  Predosa '  had  been 
played  for  the  first  time  with  Weber's  music 
VMaroh  14,  i8si)  at  the  Berlin  opera-house,  and 
very  well  received,  the  day  drew  near  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatiw^  in  which  'Der 
Freischiits '  was  to  be  the  first  opera  performed.' 
Weber  had  been  invited  to  rehearse  uid  conduct 
the  opera  himself  and  for  this  purpose  arrived 
in  Berlin  May  4.  Benedict  followed  two  or 
three  weeks  later. 

Spontini  was  at  that  time  the  ruling  spurit  in 
operatic  matters  at  Berlin.  Hie  King  was  a  great 
admirer  of  his  music,  and  he  had  many  adherents 
among  the  court  and  in  society.  Ln  the  rest 
of  the  world,  however;  opinions  were  mingled. 
During  the  war  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality 
had  develo])ed  in  Germany,  and  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  foreigners,  especially  against 
foreigners  £iiling  from  Paris.  Henoe  Uiat  a 
Franco-Italian  should  be  installed,  on  terms  of 
unusual  liberality,  in  the  chief  musical  post 
in  the  capital  of  the  state  which  had  done  and 
suffered  most  in  the  War  of  liberation,  gave  great 
umbrage.  There  is  no  question  that  Spontini, 
apart  from  his  blunders,  was  made  a  soape-goat» 
and  that  the  dislike  of  the  people  ot  l^lin 
was  as  much  due  to  political  amd  social  as  to 
musical  reasons.  At  first,  his  merits  as  a  com- 
poser received  general  acknowledgement.  His 
operas,  produced  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at 
a  lavish  expenditure,  were  not  only  performances 
of  daggling  splendour,  but  of  genuine  artistic 
value,  as  even  those  prejudiced  against  him  were 
obliged  to  admit.  Germany  had  nothing  to  set 
against  such  grandiose  works.  Since  Mosart's 
*Zauberfldte'  (1791)  only  one  opera  of  the  first 
mnk— Beetiioven*8  'Fidelio'  (i8o5)^had  ap- 
peared there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
stage  had  appropriated  the  best  that  was  to  be 
found  in  Italv  and  France,  and  i^parentiy  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  anv  change,  or  of  anybody's 
coming  to  the  front  and  edipsmg  Spontini. 

All  at  once  Weber  stepped  on  the  scene  with 
his  new  opera.  We  can  quite  understand  how 
ardentiy  the  patriots  of  Berlin  must  have  longed 
for  a  brilliant  success,  if  only  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Spontini  Obviondy,  too,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  a  certain  anxiety  lest  Weber  was 
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not  man  enoogh  to  sustain  with  honooi*  this 
confiict  with  we  foreigner.  He  was  known 
as  a  gifted  oomposer  of  songs  and  instrumental 
music,  but  his  earlier  operas  had  not  been  un- 
disputed successes^  and  for  the  last  ten  year*  he 
had  done  nothing  at  all  in  that  line.  On  all  these 
grounds  the  first  performance  of  Der  Freischfits 
was  looked  forward  te  with  a  widespread  feeling 
of  suspense  and  excitement. 

Weber  thus  could  not  but  feel  that  much 
was  at  stake,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  cause 
of  Grerman  art.  As  if  to  point  the  contrast 
still  more  fiardbly  between  nimself  and  Spon- 
tini, between  native  and  foreign  art,  Spontini'a 
'Olympic,'  entirely  remodelled  by  the  composer 
after  its  production  in  Paris,  had  been  given  for 
the  first  time  in  Berlin  (May  14)  only  a  month 
before  Der  Freischfits,  with  a  success  which, 
though  not  enduring,  was  enormous  at  the  time. 
Weber's  friends  wera  full  of  dismay,  fearing 
that  Freischfits  would  not  have  a  chance; 
Weber  alone,  as  if  with  a  true  presentiment 
of  the  eventi  was  always  in  good  spirits. 
The  rehearsals  b^gan  on  May  ai,  and  the  per- 
formanoe  was  fixed  for  June  18,  a  day  hailed  by 
Weber  as  of  flood  omen,  from  its  being  that  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  80  entirely  was  he  free 
firom  anxiety,  that  he  employed  his  scanty 
leisure  in  composing  one  of  his  finest  instruments 
works,  the  Concertstfick  in  F  minor,  finishing 
it  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Der 
Fkeiscbttts  was  produced.  Benedict  relates  how 
he  was  sitting  with  Weber's  wife  when  the  com- 
poser came  in  and  plaved  them  the  piece  just 
finished,  making  remarks  as  he  went,  and  what 
an  indelible  impression  it  made  on  him.  *  He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  who 
ever  lived,'  he  adds.* 

Weber's  presentiment  did  not  fidl  him.  The 
i8th  of  June  was  as  great  a  day  of  triumph  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  musician.  The  applause 
of  a  house  filled  to  the  very  last  seat  was  such 
as  had  never  been  heard  before^  in  Germany  at 
any  rate.  That  this  magnificent  homage  was  no 
outcome  of  party-spirit  was  shown  by  the  endur- 
ing nature  of  the  success,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  same  wherever  Der  Freischfits  was 
heard.  In  Berlin  the  50th  performanoe  took 
place  Dec.  a8,  i8aa,  the  tooth.  Dee.  a6,  i8a6, 
the  30otii,  March  10,  1858,  and  the  500th, 
during  the  past  year  (1884).  No  sooner  had  it 
been  produced  in  Berlin,  than  it  was  seized  upon 
by  nearlv  all  the  principal  theatres  in  Ger- 
many, in  IHenna  it  was  given  on  Oct.  3,  aadt 
thouffh  to  a  certain  extent  mutilated  and  cur- 
tailed, was  received  with  almost  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  in  Berlin.  The  feeling  reached  its 
height  when  Weber,  on  a  visit  to  Vienna,  con- 
ducted the  performance  in  person,  March  7,  i8aa. 
There  is  an  entry  in  his  diary  *  C«onducted  the 
Freisohfiti  for  Schioder^s  benefit.  Greater  enthu- 
siasm there  cannot  be,  and  I  tremble  to  think  ef 
the  future^  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  rise  higher 
than  this.*    To  God  alone  the  praise ! ' 
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Weber  thought  it  deeinble  to  appear  in  pablio 
at  «  concert  before  leaving  Berlin.  The  second 
representation  of  Der  Freiscfafitz  took  place  on 
the  ioth|  and  the  third  on  the  a  and,  of  June. 
On  the  a5th  he  held  his  concert  in  the  hall  of 
the  new  theatrci  and  played  his  Goncertstuck, 
completed  that  day  week^  for  the  first  time  in 
pubUc.  Others  of  his  compositions  heard  on 
the  same  occasion  were  the  Italian  scena  from 
'  Atalia»'  and  the  Variations  for  PF.  and  violin 
on  a  Norwegian  theme.  HIb  colleague  in  the 
latter  piece  was  the  eccentric  violinist  Alex- 
andre Boucher,  who,  having  asked  permission  to 
introduce  a  oaclenae  of  his  own  in  the  finale  of 
the  variations,  improvised  on  themes  from  *  Der 
FreischUtz/  but  wandered  off  so  far  that  he 
could  not  get  back  again,  seeing  which,  he  put 
down  his  violin,  and  throwing  his  arms  round 
Weber  exclaimed  enthusiastically,  'Ah,  grand 
mattre  1  que  je  t*aime,  que  je  Vadmire !  *  The 
audience  joined  in  with  loud  oheers  for  Weber. 

Weber  returned  to  Dresden  July  I,  i8ai.    In 
comparison  with  other  places  in  Germany,  Dres- 
den was  in  no  special  hurry  to  produce   Der 
i^ischutz,  though  it  had  not  been  able  alto- 
gether to  shut  its  ears  to  the  reports  of  its  colossal 
success.    The  composer,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains 
he  took  to  show  his  loyalty,  was  no  favourite 
with  the  king  and  court.    He  was  the  singer 
par  exeeUenoe  of  Kdmer*s  lyrics,  and  anything 
which  called  up  reminiscences  of  the  war  that 
inspired  those  songs  could  not  but  be  painful  to 
the  Kins  of  Saxony.    He  tried  to  be  just  to- 
wards Weber,  and  acknowledged  his  services 
in  many  ways,  but  his  sentiments  were  well 
known,  and  had  their  influence  on  the  courtiers. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Der 
Freischiltz  till  Weber's  death,  there  is  not  a  sign 
that  at  court  the  smallest  pride  was  felt  in  the 
fact  of  Dresden  possessing  the  greatest  German 
composer  of  the  day.    He  was  idl  but  allowed  to 
accept  the  post  of  Gourt-Gapeilmeister  at  Cassel, 
with  the  liberal  salary  of  a,500  thalers  (^375)— 
1000  thalers  more  than  he  received  at  Drosden. 
The  Minister  at  last  offered  him  an  increase  of 
300  thalers,  calculating  that  with  his  attachment 
to  Dresden  that  would  be  sufiicient  inducement 
to  him  to  remain ;  and  he  was  not  deceived. .  The 
additional  salary  however  was  deprived  of  all 
value  as  a  distinction  by  its  being  also  bestowed 
on  Morlacchi.    This  took  place  in  August  and 
September  of  the  year  in  which  Der  Freischutz 
saw  the  light,  but  even  some  years  later  Weber's 
ofi^ial  superiors  would  not  see  that  the  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Dresden  German  opera  was  a  roan 
of  world-wide  fiune.   Perhaps  they  reaUy  did  not 
see  it.     When  Weber  was  in  Berlin,  Deo.  1835, 
for  the  production  of  Euryanthe,  his  Intendant 
von  Lilttiohau  happened  to  be  present  when 
Weber  was  leaving  the  theatre  after  rehearsal, 
and  seeing  a  large  crowd  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  all  hats  raised  with  the  greatest  respect, 
he  turned  to  him  and  said  wiUi  astonishment, 
'  Weber,  are  yon  then  really  a  celebrated  man  ? ' 

Der  FreischQts   was  performed  in  Dresden 
for  the  first  lime,  Jan.  26,  18a  a,  and  met  with 
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a  more  enthusiaBtie  reception  than  had  evsr 
been  known  there  before.  At  the  dose  of  the 
performance  the  stonn  of  applause  defied  all 
restraint.  A  few  isolated  cases  were  found 
of  people  who  did  not  like  it,  but  their  com- 
ments were  unheard  in  the  general  approvaL 
Kind,  the  librettist,  could  not  bear  the  mnsici 
because  it  threw  his  own  merits  into  the  shade, 
and  its  ever-increasing  success  irritated  the 
petty  vanity  of  this  bd  egprit  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  end  in  a  complete  breach  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Weber.  Spohr,  who  had  moved  to 
Dresden^  with  his  fanuly,  Oct.  31,  i8ai,  heard  it 
there  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  fiiivourably 
impressed.  His  failure  to  understand  Weber  s 
mnsio  has  been  mentioned  already,  and  this  is 
fresh  evidence  of  it;  but  as  bdbre,  it  made 
no  difference  in  their  relations.  On  the  con- 
trary, Weber  showed  his  esteem  for  Spohr  by 
warmly  recommending  him  to  Generaldirector 
Feige,  of  Cassel,  for  the  poet  of  Capellmeister, 
which  he  had  himself  declined,  but  which,  as  ia 
well-known,  Spohr  accepted,  and  filled  with 
credit  up  to  a  short  period  before  his  death. 
Ludwig  Tieck  too,  then  resident  in  Dresden, 
never  could  reconcile  himself  thoroughly  to  Der 
Freischutz,  though  he  heartily  appreciated 
Euryanthe.  The  two  men,  much  as  they  dif- 
fered in  their  views  on  dramatic  art,  formed  a 
lasting  friendship,  expressed  with  frankness  on 
both  sides.  Weber  was  seldom  absent  from 
Tieok's  dramatic  readings  of  great  works,  and 
was  a  most  attentive  listener.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, he  was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  poets 
of  the  day.  With  Goethe  indeed  he  never  got  on, 
though  tiiey  met  several  times ;  but  with  Jean 
Paul,  and  also  with  Achim  von  Amim  he  was 
intimate.  Amim,  like  Tieck,  belonged  to  the  ru- 
mantic  school,  and  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  sympathy  between  them;  but  Weber  was 
also  very  friendly  with  Wilhelm  Mnller,  author 
of  the  '  Mullerlieder,'  and  the.  '  Winterreise.' 
Muller  visited  him  in  Dresden  and  dedicated  a 
volume  of  poems  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  z84a, 
but  not  one  of  these  did  Weber  set.  His  day 
for  writing  Ldeder  was  over.  Of  Tieck*s  poems 
he  only  composed  one  ('  Sind  es  Schmerzen,  sind 
es  Freuden,  fix>m  '  Die  schone  Magelone  *). 

During  the  latter  half  of  i8ai  Weber  was 
at  work  upon  the  comic  opera  *Die  drei 
Pintos,'  begun  in  i8ao,  but  destined  never  to  be 
finished.  He  was  drawn  off  towards  work  of  a 
different  kind.  The  criticisms  on  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  were  almost  always  on  points  of  form« 
and  mainly  resolved  themselves  into  this,  that 
the  opera  did  not  contain  enough  of  those 
larger,  artistically  constructed,  forms  which  be- 
tray the  hand  of  the  master.  Hence,  was  it 
certain  that  Weber  was  really  master  of  his 
art,  or  did  he  not  owe  his  great  success 
mainly  to  his  heaven-sent  genius?  Weber  was 
very  sensitive  to  public  criticism,  even  when  so 
ignorant,  one-tdded,  and  absurd  as  this,  and  he 
determined  to  write  a  grand  opera,  and  show 
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the  world  wbat  lie  was  capable  ofr  When  there- 
fore an  invitation  to  write  a  new  opera  arrived 
(Nov.  II,  1 821)  from  Barbajay  of  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  theatre  in  Vienna,  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity with  Avidity.  The  libretto  was  to  be 
written  by  Fran  Hehnina  Ton  Chesy^  who 
had  been  in  Dresden  since  181 7,  well-received 
in  literary  circles,  and  not  wiUiout  poetical 
talent.  She  offered  him  several  sabjeots,  and 
he  selected  'Earyanthe.*  After  several  at- 
tempts, in  which  Weber  gave  her  active  as- 
sistance, she  sQCceeded  in  patting  her  materials 
into  something  like  the  shape  he  desired. 
His  idea  of  an  opera  was  that  the  music  should  not 
be  so  entirely  aominant  as  in  Italian  opera,  but 
that  the  work  should  be  a  drama,  in  which  the 
words  should  have  a  real  interest  of  their  own, 
and  in  which  action,  scenery,  and  decorations 
should  all  contribute  to  ihe  vividness  and 
force  of  the  general  impression.  In  short,  that 
the  impression  made  by  an  opera  should  be 
based  on  a  carefully  balanced  combination  of 
poetry,  music,  and  the  descriptive  arts.  These 
mrinciples  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  in 
Der  Freischfits;  in  Euryanthe  he  hoped  to 
realise  them  folly.  The  words  of  the  ist  Act 
were  ready  by  Dec.  15,  i8ai,  and  Weber  set 
to  work  with  all  his  might. 

Thiuking  it  well  to  study  the  ciroumstances 
under  which  his  new  work  was  to  appear,  he 
started,  Feb.  10,  1822,  for  Vienna,  stopping  on 
the  way  to  conduct  Der  FreischfLts  (Feb.  14)  at 
Prague,  with  unmeasured  success.  He  attended 
a  performance  of  the  same  opera  in  Vienna  on  the 
18th,  but  found  it  far  from  edifying.  How  he 
conducted  it  himself  on  March  9,  and  what  a 
reception  it  had,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
This  one  work  gave  him  a  popularity  in  Vienna 
that  became  almost  burdensome.  He  was  urged 
to  settle  there  altogether,  and  undertoke  the 
direction  of  the  German  opera.  There  also  he 
received  an  invitation  to  write  a  grand  opera  for 
Paris.  In  the  midst  of  ail  this  excitement  he 
fell  ill  with  a  violent  sore  throat.  vThat  his 
disease  was  making  progress  was  evident.  Still 
he  appeared  in  public  on  two  occasions  besides 
the  Freischtitz  performance,  once  at  a  concert 
given  by  Bdhm  the  violinist,  on  March  10, 
-r-  when  he  conducted  his  Jubelouverture, 
and  the  men's  choruses  from  the  *  Leyer  und 
Schwert^'  with  enormous  success — and  once  at 
a  concert  of  his  own  (March  19),  when  he 
played  his  Ck>ncert8tfiok,  which,  oiddly  enough, 
was  not  equally  appreciated.  By  March  26  he 
was  again  at  home. 

All  the  summer  he  remained  at  Hosterwiti, 
and  there  was  composed  by  hr  the  greatest  part 
of  Euryanthe,  for  ne  had  the  same  house  the 
following  summer.  His  most  imiiortant  piece 
of  officii  work  at  this  time  was  the  production 
of  Fidelio.  That  opera,  though  composed  in 
1805,  and  reduced  to  its  final  shape  in  1814^ 
had  never  been  given  in  Dresden,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  till  Weber  came  there  was 
no  German  opera.  Though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  ignore  that  the  music  is  not  tbiough- 


out  essentially  dramatic,  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
sublime  creation,  for  which  his  admiration 
was  intense,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
secure  a  performance  worthy  of  th^  work. 
An  animated  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  Beethoven.  Weber's  first  letter  was 
dated  Jan.  28,  1823;  Beethoven  replied  Feb. 
16,  and  Weber  rejoined  on  the  18th.  After 
that  there  were  letters  from  Beethoven  of 
April  9,  June  5  and  9,  and  Au^.  11,  the 
last  enclosmg  a  sonata  and  variations  of 
his  own  composition.  Weber  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  a  remarkable  exponent  of  Beethoven's 
PF.  music,  especially  of  his  sonatas,  a  fact  which 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  known.  The  corre- 
spondence has  been  lost,  except  a  fragment  of 
a  rough  copy  of  Weber's,^  oonclusively  proving 
his  high  opinion  of  Fidelio*  The  score  sent 
by  Beethoven,  April  10,  is  still  at  the  Dresden 
oourt-theatre.  The  first  performance  took  place 
April  29,  with  WiUielmine  Schroder  as  Leonore. 
In  Sept.  1823  Weber  started  for  Vienna  to 
conduct  the  first  performance  of  Euryanthe. 
Benedict  accompanied  him«  Barbaja  had  assem- 
bled a  company  of  first-rate  Italian  singers,  and 
was  giving  admirable  performances  of  Italian 
operas,  especially  Rossini's.  Rossini  had  been 
in  Vienna,  and  had  rehearsed  his  operas  him- 
self. The  public  was  almost  intoxicated  with 
the  music,  and  it  was  performed  so  admirably 
that  even  Weber^  who  had  previously  been 
almost  unjustly  severe  on  Rossini's  operas, 
was  obliged,  to  his  vexation,  to  confess  that 
he  liked  what  he  heard  there.  It  was  un** 
fortunate  that  the  singers  oast  for  Euryanthe, 
though  as  a  whole  efficient,  were  stars  of  the 
second  order.  Still,  Der  F^reischutz  had  pre- 
possessed the  public,  and  the  first  performance 
of  the  new  work  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 
But  the  enthusiasm  did  not  last.  The  plot 
was  not  sufficiently  intelligible,  people  found 
the  music  long  and  noisy,  and  after  the 
second  and  third  representations,  which  Weber 
conducted  with  great  success,  the  audiences 
gradually  became  cold  and  thin.  After  his 
departure  Conradin  Kreutzer  compressed  the 
libretto  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  opera 
a  mere  unintelligible  conglomeration  of  isolated 
scenes,  and  after  dragging  through  twenty  per- 
formances, it  vanished  from  the  boards.  After 
the  enormous  success  of  the  FreischtLtc,  Eury- 
anthe was  virtually  a  fiasco.  Neither  had  Weber 
much  consolation  from  his  fellow  artists.  In 
many  instances  envy  prevented  their  seeing  the 
grand  and  beautiful  ideas  poured  forth  by  Weber 
in  such  rich  abundance;  and  there  were  artists 
above  the  influence  of  any  such  motive,  who 
yet  did  not  appreciate  the  work.  Foremost 
among  these  was  Schubert;  even  if  his  own 
attempts  at  opera  had  not  shown  the  same  thinf 
before,  his  seeing  no  merit  in  Euryanthe  would 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  man  may  be  a 
great  composer  of  songs,  and  yet  know  nothing^ 

i  Oirmbj  Max  Ton  Weber  In  th*'Blogi»phle,'U.  466.  The  dfttn 
SlTen  are  noi  entlrelj  In  Moordeaee  ivith  tboM  In  the  blognphj. 
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#f  dranuttid^  tdiuio.  The  only  really  Mlisflo* 
tory  part  of  the  viiit  was  his.  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  welcomed  him  heartily.'  At 
one  time  Beethoven  had  not  valued  Weher*s 
oompositions  at  a  high  rate,  bat  his  opinion  of 
the  composer  of  I^  Fh^scfaiits  had  risen 
enonnoaaly.  He  did  not  go  to  Enryanthe : 
there  would  h«ve  been  no  object  in  his  doing  so, 
now  that  his  troubles  with  his  hearing  had 
settled  down  into  total  deafness. 

Weber  left  Vienna  Not.  5,  conducted  the 
50th  representation  of  Der  Freischikts  in 
Prague  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  in  Dresden  on 
the  loth.  By  his  desire  Benedict  remained 
in  Vienna,  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Euryanthe;  but  what  he  heard  was 
so  far  from  pleasant  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  report  it.  Weber  had  put  his  full  strength 
into  the  work,  intending  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tton  of  his  power  and  capacity.  With  the 
keenest  anxiety  he  followed  its  progress,  mark- 
ing the  impression  it  produced,  not  only  in 
Vienna,  but  in  every  theatre  which  performed 
it  on  the  strength  of  its  being  an  opera  of 
Weber's.  When  he  found  that  in  most  places  it 
received  only  a  mcds  d^egHme,  and  that  opinions 
as  to  its  value  were  divided,  even  amongst 
unbiassed  connoisseurs,  he  fell  into  deep  depres* 
don.  Benedict,  on  his  return  from  Vienna, 
thought  him  looking  ten  years  older,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  his  malady  had  increased.  To 
illness  it  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  that 
all  his  old  energy,  nay,  even  his  love  of  music, 
for  the  time  abandoned  him.  His  compositions 
seemed  to  recede  into  the  far  distance,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1824  he  writes  in  a  bitter  mood 
to  his  wife  from  Marienbad,  where  he  was  taking 
the  waters,  'I  have  not  an  idea,  and  do  not 
believe  I  ever  composed  anything.  Those  operas 
vrere  not  mine  after  all.*  When  asked  how  he 
did,  he  would  reply,  'I  cough,  and  am  lazy.' 
During  fifteen  months  he  composed  absolutely 
nothing,  except  one  little  French  romance. 

Many  disappointments,  however,  as  Eury- 
anthe brought  hiiu,  there  were  places  where 
it  was  at  once  valued  as  it  deserved.  In  Dres- 
den the  first  perfonnanoe  took  place  March  31, 
1834,  with  a  success  that  equalled  Webb's 
highest  expectations.  As  an  instance,  Tieck 
pronounced  it  to  contain  passages  which  Glock 
and  Mozart  might  have  envied.  And  as  in 
stage  matters  the  first  impression  is  apt  to  be 
the  lasting  one,  even  down  to  &  later  generation, 
the  people  of  Dresden  to  this  day  understand  and 
love  Euryanthe.  In  Leipzig  it  was  much  the 
same,  the  opera  ooeupying  a  plaoe  in  the  reper- 
toire fipom  May  1834.  Bochlitz  heard  it  May  24, 
1825,  and  next  day  wrote  Weber  almost  the  best 
and  most  discerning  criticism  of  the  time.*  In 
Berlin  there  wan  considerable  delay  in  producing 
the  opera»  for  which  Spontini  received  more  than 
his  share  of  the  biame.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  Dee.  23,  1825,  <^<^  ^^  Berlin  too, 
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where  Weber's  mest  devoted  adherents  were  lo 
be  found,  the  effect  it  produced  was  great  and 
lasting.  The  oompoeer  conducted  in  person, 
though,  suffering  as  he  was  from  mortal  ilinesSy 
it  took  all  his  indomitable  energy  to  make  the 
mind  rise  superior  to  the  body.  It  was  his  last 
sppMianoe  ii  Berlin. 

Weber  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered. 
A  model  husband  and  fitther,  the  thought  of  his 
wife  and  children  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind ;  to  provide  for  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 

Eower  was  not  only  his  meet  sacred  duty,  but 
is  highest  happiness.  No  one  can  fidl  to  be 
tonoh^  by  the  tendemess  and  devotion  which 
breathe  in  the  letters  to  his  wife,  many  of  whidi 
are  printed  by  his  sons  in  the  biography.  After 
quitting  Stuttgart,  he  had  regulated  hu  affairs 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner.  He  lived  very 
oomfortably  in  Dresden,  and  was  able  even  to 
afford  himself  small  luxuriesw  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  leave  enough  to  place  his  fianily 
above  fear  of  poverty.  It  was  his  love  for 
them  which  roused  him  from  the  languor 
and  depression  into  which  he  had  fiidlen 
after  the  completion  of  Euryanthe.  The  im- 
mediate impulse  was  a  letter  from  Charles 
Kemble,  then  lessee  of  Govent  Garden  theatre, 
inviting  him  to  write  an  opera  in  English. 
London  had  also  participated  in  the  Frdschfits 
mania,  no  less  than  three  theatres  playing  it  at 
the  same  time.  Kemble  added  a  request  that  he 
would  Qome  to  London  to  produce  the  new  opera 
in  person,  and  conduct  Der  Freisohiits  and 
Preciosa.  Weber  did  not  hesitate  long,  and 
the  two  soon  agreed  on  '  Oberon '  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opera^  the  libretto  to  be  drawn  up 
by  Planch^.  The  terms  took  longer  to  arrange. 
Kemble's  offer  of  £500  Weber  considered  too 
low,  and  Kemble  thought  Weber's  demands 
much  too  high.  At  last,  however,  he  agreed  to 
give  £1000.*  Before  the  aifidr  was  concluded 
Weber  consulted  his  phyncian.  Dr.  Hedenus,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  in  his  then  state 
of  health*  The  reply  was  that  if  he  would 
give  up  conducting  and  composing,  and  take  a 
year's  oomplete  rest  in  Italy,  his  life  might  be 
prolonffed  for  another  five  or  six  years.  If,  on 
the  otAer  hand,  he  accepted  the  English  com* 
mission,  his  life  would  be  measured  by  months, 
perhaps  by  weeks.  Weber  replied  by  his  fe- 
vourite  motto,  *  As  God  will,'  and  settled  to  go. 
Although  he  had  undertaken  to  oompoae  this 
opera  from  a  desire  to  make  money,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  .highminded  artist  he  was  if 
he  had  not  set  to  work  at  it  with  all  his  might. 
So  muoh  was  he  in  earnest  that,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
he  began  to  leam  English  systematically,  and 
was  soon  able  to  cany  on  his  own  correspon- 
dence in  English,  and  when  in  London  asten- 
iehed  everyl^dy  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
spoke.  In  reference  to  this  fact  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  behaviour  of  other  oomposers  in  like 
oircnmstanoes.   VHien  Picdnni  came  to  Paris  to 
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eompoiA  his  Rolaiid,  witli  whidi  he  wm  to  eniisr 
the  liBts  agaixwt  Glack,  he  knew  so  little  French 
thftt  Maimontel  had  to  tranalato  and  explain  hit 
tibretto  to  him  bit  by  bit.  Spontini  spent  22 
years  in  the  ler^ioe  of  the  King  of  Pnuna^ 
boond  by  contract  to  supply  German  operas,  and 
yet  never  took  the  pains  to  learn  the  laogoage 
methodically.  Weber,  howerer,  saw  clearly  the 
impossibility  of  giving  fall  and  adequate  musical 
expression  to  the  sentSments  of  a  poem  unless  the 
composer  be  familiar  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written. 

The  1st  and  and  acts  reached  him  Jan.  x8, 
1S2S,  and  the  3rd  on  Feb.  1.  He  set  to  work 
Jan.  2^  the  int  number  he  composed  being 
Huon*s  grand  air  in  the  ist  act.  He  laid  the 
work  ande  during  the  summer,  but  resumed  it 
Sept.  19.  The  last  number,  the  overture^  was 
completed  in  Londun  April  29,  i8a6. 

By  medical  advice  he  took  the  waters  at 
£ms»  in  the  summer  of  1825,  starting  from 
Dresden  on  July  3.  His  route  lay  Uirough 
Naumburg  to  Weimar,  where  he  made  a  last 
unsuccesB&l  attempt  to  enter  into  dose  xela* 
tions  with  Goethe,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
Hummel  and  his  family.  Thence  he  went  by 
Gk>tha  to  Frankfort,  greeting  lus  old  friend 
Gottfried  Weber  for  the  last  time,  and  then  by 
Wiesbaden  to  Ems.  This  journey  must  have 
convinced  him  of  his  extraordinary  popularity. 
People  of  all  ranks  vied  with  each  other  in 
showing  him  kindness,  respect,  and  admiration. 
At  Ems  he  was  admitted  mto  the  circle  of  that 
accomplished  man  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  Frederic  William  IV.),  and  his 
wife,  an  unusual  distinction.  But  the  musician 
tottering  to  his  grave  was  bo  longer  able  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  which  shone  so  brightly  on  his 
last  days. 

The  time  for  Weber*s  departure  for  England 
drew  on.  On  Feb.  5  he  conducted  Der  Frei- 
schAts  in  Dresden  for  the  last  time,  and  took 
leave  of  his  band,  all  except  Filrstenau,  the 
well-known  flute-player,  who  was  to  travel  with 
him.  He  chose  the  route  through  Paris,  w^d 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  principal  musicians 
there,  specially  enjoying  the  attentions  of  Che- 
rubini,  for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  hiffh  re- 
spect. A  performance  of  Boieldiea*s  *  La  Dame 
blanche'  enchanted  him.  'What  gpracel  what 
wit  r  he  writes  to  Theodor  Hell,  at  Dresden, 
*no  such  comic  opera  has  been  written  since 
Figaro.'  On  March  5^  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  most  hospitably  received  by  Sir  Greorge 
Smart*  then  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  On 
the  6th  he  went  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  to 
view  the  scene  of  his  future  labours;  he  was 
recognised,  and  the  cheers  of  the  spectators 
most  have  assured  him  of  his  popularity  in 
London.  On  March  8  he  conducted  a  selec- 
tion from  Der  FreischQtz  at  one  of  the  '  ora- 
torio concerts,'  and  here  his  reception  was  even 
more  enthusiastic,  nearly  every  piece  from  the 
opera  being  encored.  On  the  9th  the  re- 
hearsals for  'Oberon*  began,  and  Weber  per- 
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oeived  at  onoe  that  he  had  at  his  df^HMsl  all 
the  materials  for  a  first-rate  performance.  To 
please  Braham,  who  took  the  part  of  Huon,  be 
composed  two  additional  pieces,  a  grand  soena  and 
area  ('Tes,  even  love'),  wnich  Braham  substituted 
for  the  grand  air  in  the  1st  act,  and  the  prayer 
in  the  and  act  ('Buler  of  this  awful  hour'). 
The  former  is  never  sung  in  Germany,  being 
for  inforior  in  beauty  to  the  original  air,  but 
the  prayer  is  retained,  and  is  indeed  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  work.  The  first  performance 
took  place  April  19.  The  music  went  beauti* 
fully,  and  the  composer  had  an  even*  more 
enthuriastic  reception  than  that  bestowed  on 
Bossini  two  or  three  years  before.  The  ari»* 
tocracy  alone,  with  few  exceptions,  held  aloof. 
Weber  was  not  the  man  to  show  himself  ob- 
sequious, and  on  the  other  hand  his  look  and 
manner  were  too  unpretending  to  be  imposing. 
By  May  29  Oberon  had  readied  its  28th  per* 
formance,  the  first  la  having  been  oonductea  by 
himself  according  to  his  contract. 

Though  his  strength  was  constantly  declining 
ha  was  always  ready  to  lend  his  name  or  his 
services  when  he  could  be  of  assistance  to 
others.  Thus  he  took  part  in  concerts  given 
April  27,  May  i,  10,  and  18  by  Miss  Hawes, 
Fttrstenau,  Kemble^  and  Braham,  nay,  even  at 
one  of  Miss  Paten's  on  May  30,  six  days  before 
his  death.  A  concert  of  his  own  on  May  26  was 
a  foilure.  The  day  was  badly  chosen,  and  Weber 
in  his  state  of  utter  exhaustion  had  omitted  two 
or  three  social  formalities.  Among  other  music 
given  at  this  concert  was  his  Jubel*Cant«ta 
Q1818),  put  to  different  words,  and  a  song 
('  From  Clundara's  warbling  fount  *)  just  com- 
posed for  Miss  Stephens,  who  sang  it  to  his  ac- 
companiment. It  was  his  last  composition,  and 
the  last  time  his  fingers  touched  the  keyboutL 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  home  were 
made  in  haste,  for  Weber  was  filled  with  an  in- 
expressible longing  to  see  his  fomily  once  more. 
But  his  own  woras  to  a  friend  before  leaving 
Germany,  that  be  'was  going  to  London  to  die,' 
were  fulfilled.  Fsr  from  home  and  kindred  he 
sank  under  his  sufferings  during  the  night 
of  Juno  4.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  grave 
at  Moorfields  Chapel,  to  the  strains  of  Mo- 
sart*s  Requiem,  on  June  21.  The  funeral  cere- 
monies were  oonducted  as  if  for  a  person  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  there  was  an  enormous  crowd. 
In  1844  the  coffin  was  removed  to  Germany,  and 
interred  in  the  fomily  vault  at  Dresden. 

Of  all  the  German  musicians  of  the  1 9th  century 
none  has  exerdsed  a  greater  influence  over  his 
own  generation  and  that  succeeding  it  than 
Weber;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a. branch  of 
artistio  life  in  which  his  impulse  is  not  still  felt 
The  historian  of  German  music  in  the  19th 
oentnry  will  have  to  make  Weber  his  starting- 
point.  His  influence  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  Beethoven,  for  deeply  imbued  though  Bee- 
thoven was  with  the  modem  spirit*  he  adhered 
as  a  rule  to  the  traditions  of  the  i8th  century. 
These  Weber  casts  aside,  and  starU  alter  fresh 
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ideals*  Ail  a  Mtaral  oonsequenoe  he  waa  fiu  less 
petrfect  in  form  than  Beethoven,  nor  was  he  his 
equal  in  power,  but  in  originality  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  musician,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem* The  germs  of  life  he  scattered  broadcast 
defy  calculation,  and  the  whole  of  Grerman  opera, 
down  to  Wagner's  latest  works,  is  evolved 
from  Weber's  spirit.  Even  the  oonoert-musio  of 
odier  masters  less  connected  with  opera^  such  as 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  profited  by  his 
suggestiveness.  Without  Weber,  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  Walpurgis 
Nacht,  Ck>noert-Overtures,  and  PF.  Concertos; 
Sdhumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  Pilgrim- 
age of  the  Rose,  and  concert-baUads ;  the  en- 
tire variation-music  of  the  present  day,  choruses 
for  men's  voices,  certain  forms  of  the  German 
Lied,  even  the  modem  technique  of  pianoforte- 
playing,  and,  most  of  all,  the  present  develop- 
ment of  orchestration,  are  inconceivable.  And 
though  durinff  the  last  50  years  the  Weber-cultus 
in  Germany  has  been  checked  by  the  revived 
influence  of  Bach,  though  his  weakness  of  form 
has  been  hotly  condemned  by  composers  of  con- 
cert and  chamber-music  (thus — for  the  most  part 
involuntarily — implying  a  depreciation  of  his 
work  in  general,  which  is  as  foolish  and  short- 
sighted as  it  is  ungrateful),  his  genius  can  aflbrd 
to  deride  all  such  detraction  now  and  for  ever. 
He  is  curiously  near  of  kin  to  his  opponents, 
even  to  Brahms.  For  instance,  take  Brahms's 
penchant  for  the  national  music  of  his  own  and 
other  countries,  and  trace  it  to  its  source,  and 
you  come  upon  Weber.  Aeain,  he  is  the  first  of 
the  modem  typical  artists  who  is  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  musician.  This  fact 
involved  a  change  in  the  social  position  of  the 
artist,  which  change  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Beethoven's  personal  qualities,  though  it  might 
just  as  well  be  attributed  to  Spohr.  Both  were 
proved  men,  conscious  of  their  own  worth,  and 
capable  of  asserting  it  when  necessary ;  but  of 
what  great  artist  and  man  of  honour  might  not 
the  same  be  said!  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
range  of  their  interests  outside  music  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Spohr  was  cultivated  in  the 
same  sense  that  Mozart  was ;  Beethoven,  though 
he  absorbed  the  ideas  of  the  French  Bevolution 
while  living  on  the  Rhine,  could  lay  no  cljum  to 
anything  ISlo  general  culture.  Weber's  birdi 
gave  him  at  once  a  status  in  the  best  society, 
and  compelled  the  workl  to  admit  that  there 
was  nothing  derogatoi^  to  a  man  of  family  in 
following  art  as  a  vocation.  His  cultivation  was 
indeed  of  a  peculiar  nature  and  most  extensive ; 
not  acquired  from  books,  but  learnt  by  practiod 
experience,  and  perfectly  homogeneous  wit^  his 
music.  To  this  result  both  education  and 
natural  gifts  tended.  His  Uteraiy  and  poetical 
talent  was  considerable,  and  he  took  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  in  all  mechanical  processes 
and  the  plastic  arts,  in  which  his  taste  was 
excellent.^     Compared  to  '  Mendelssohn's,   his 

1  It  wu  hia  Intaratt  In  wood-cnfTftTliif  whkdi  led  to  hit  frteDdthlp 
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education  was  ft  veiy  irregular  one,  but  lui 
wandering  life  from  a  child  had  brought  before 
him  a  host  of  varied  impressions  which  his  in- 
telligent mind  absorbed,  and  his  cool  head  turned 
to  account.  At  twenty  he  had  more  knowledge 
of  lifs  and  men  than  many  an  artist  of  the  <^ 
school  had  attained  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  cleverness  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  society  were  partly  natural,  and  partly 
acquired  through  Intecoourse  with  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  From  his 
time  the  musician  of  cenius,  who  was  a  musician 
and  nothing  more,  like  Fnaa  Schubert,  became 
impossible  in  G^many.  The  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Mendelssohn »  Schumann,  Hil- 
ler,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other  great  musicians, 
who  are  fully  developed  men,  from  the  older 
type  of  musician,  are  precisely  those  first  found 
in  Weber. 

To  form  a  right  estimate  of  Weber's  music  it 
is  necessary  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser* Not  that  his  other  compositions  are  of 
no  importance  —  quite  the  contrary;  but  in 
one  and  all  may  be  discerned  more  or  less 
plainly  that  dramatic  genius  which  was  the 
essence  of  his  nature,  and  which  determined  their 
form,  and  gave  them  that  stamp  whereby  they 
differ  so  strikingly  fit>m  the  productions  of  other 
artists.  Composers  gifted  with  the  true  dramatic 
instinct  have  always  been  rare  in  Gennany, 
and  it  was  this  that  Weber  possessed  in  a  high 
degree,  higher  perhaps  even  than  Mozart. 
Being  his  most  prominent  characteristic,  we  will 
deal  with  his  operas  first. 

I.  The  earliest,  *Die  Macht  der  Liebe  unddes 
Weins,'  was  destroyed,  apparently  by  himself. 
Of  the  second, '  Das  Waldmadchen,*  composed  in 
Freiberg,  there  are  extant  three  autograph  frag* 
ments,  oontaining  in  all  214  bars,  the  originids 
of  some  and  copies  of  others  being  now 
in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Berlin.'  These  fri^ 
ments  seem  to  bear  out  Weber's  own  verdict 
that  the  opera  was  an  immature  production,  not 
perhaps  wholly  devoid  of  invention.  Although 
played  several  times,  no  complete  score  can  now 
be  found.  We  now  come  to  his  third  opera,  and 
after  that  almost  all  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage 
made  its  permanent  mark. 

a.  The  libretto  of  '  Peter  SchmoU  und  seine 
Nachbam'  was  adapted  by  a  certain  Joseph 
Turke  from  a  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Carl  Gottlob  Cramer  (a  vols.  Rudolstadt,  179S 
-99).  The  book  was  one  of  the  romances  of 
knights  and  robbers  with  which  the  market 
was  flooded  after  the  success  of  'Grotz  von 
Berlichingen '  and  'Die  R&uber.'*  Cramer's 
Peter  Schmoll  has  no  artistic  merit,  but  it 
is  less  crude  and  sensational  than  some  others 
of  its  dass.  The  scene  is  laid  not  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  in  the  period  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  Tiirke  arranged  the  plot  in 
two  acts,  and  treated  it  after  the  fashion  of  the 


*  The  Wflber  oollflotlon.  ■immil  wtth  w  modi  dlUonoe  tarProt 
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German  Singspiel,  with  Bpoken  dialogue.    All 
this    part  however  has  been  loet,  the  words 
of  the  songs  idone  being  preserved  in  the  score. 
The  verses  are  rarely  TQrke*s  own,  but  were 
taken  from  the  novel,  which  was  interlarded, 
in  the  then  fashion,  with  songs.    Such  verses 
as  he  did  write  are  more  than  commonplaoe, 
especially  when  intended  to  be  comic ;  refined 
comedy  being  a  rarity  in  German  drama  long 
after  Peter  SchmoU*s  day.     The  music  evincee 
great  talent,  perhaps  artificially  matured,  but 
naturally  so  great  and  so  healthy  that  not  even  the 
hot-house  treatment  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected oould  injure  it  permanently.     Weber  was 
impelled  to  produce  operas  before  he  had  fully 
developed  the  feeling  for  logical  harmonic  progres- 
sions, nay,  before  he  had  mastered  musical  ortho- 
graphy itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill  necessary 
to  construct  musico-dramatic  forms  on  a  large 
teale.     Peter  Schmoli  affords  a   good    oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  unequal,  unpropitious 
development  of  Weber^s  powers  with  those  of 
Mozai^,  whose  youthful  operas  are  now  engraved 
and  accessible.  In  Mozart  the  mastery  of  external 
means  advanced  step  by  step  with  the  develop* 
ment  of  mental  power.  From  the  first  he  always 
had  the  two.     Weber,  at  the  time  he  composed 
Peter  Schmoli,  had  much  that  was  original  to 
say,  but  was  without  the    technical  training 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  say  it.  To  one  capable 
of  piercing  through  the  defective  form  to  the 
thought  ^neath,  the  unmistakable  features  of 
his   individuality    will    often    be   discernible. 
Beal  dramatic  characterisation  u  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  boy  of  fourteen ;   so  far  his  music 
IS  rather  stagey  than  dramatic,  but  still  he  had, 
even  then,  unquestionably  a  brilliant  talent  for  the 
stage.    This  is  mainly  apparent  in  the  treatment 
of  general  situations,  such  as  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act,  where  Schmoli,  Minette,  and  Hans 
Bast  play  at  blindmanVbuff  in  the  dark.    The 
melodies  are  throughout  catching,  often  graceful 
and  charming,  always  related  to  theGermanlied, 
and  never  reflecting  the  Italian  style.    He  puts 
almost  all  he  has  to  say  into  the  voice-parts; 
the  accompaniments  being  unimportant,  at  least 
as  regards  polyphony.    There  is  much  originality 
in  the  harmony,  and  the  colouring  is  individual 
and  full  of  meaning.    Now  it  is  precisely  with 
harmony  and  colouring  that  Weber  produces  his 
most  magical  efifects  in  his  later  operas.    In  his 
autobiography  he  relates  how  an  article  he  read 
in  a  musical  periodical  about  this  time  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  writing  in  a  novel  manner,  by 
making  use  of  old  and  obsolete  instruments.  The 
instrumentation   in   Peter    SchmoU  is  indeed 
quitepeculiar.  No.  14,  a  terzet  (Empfiinget  Ider 
des   vaters  Segen),  being  accompaniedby  two 
JUiuti  dcld^  two  basset-horns,  two  bassoons,  and 
string-quartet.      Bin  motive  was  not  a   mora 
childish  love  of  doing  something  different  from 
other  people,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  these 
strange  varieties  of  tone  helped  to  characterise 
the  situation.    In  the  passage  named  the  pecu- 
liar combination  of  wind-instruments  does  pro- 
duce a  peculiarly  solenm  effect.   Again,  in  certain 


oomic,  and  also  in  some  mysterious  passages,  he 
uses  two  piccolos  with  excellent  effect^  giving 
almost  a  forecast  of  the  spirit  of  Der  Freischfitz. 
Minette  sings  in  the  first  act  a  mournful  song  of 
a  love-lorn  maiden,  and  as  the  voice  ceases  the 
last  bar  is  re-echoed  softly  by  a  single  flute,  solo, 
a  perfect  stroke  of  genius  to  express  desolation, 
loneliness,  and  silent  sorrow,  and  recalling  the 
celebrated  passage  in  the  3rd  act  of '  Euryanthe,' 
where  the  desolation  of  the  hapless  Euryanthe  is 
also  depicted  by  a  single  flute.  Weber  adapted 
the  music  of  this  romance  to  the  song  '  Wird 
Philomele  trauem*  (No.  5),  in  Abu  Hassan, 
and  used  some  other  parts  of  the  opera  in  his 
later  works,  for  instance  the  last  song  in  the 
third  finale  of  Oberon.  The  overturo  to 
Peter  SchmoU  was  printed,  after  Weber's 
thorough  revision  of  it,  in  1807,  and  also  a  re- 
vised form  of  the  duet  '  Dich  an  dies  Hers 
zu  drucken/  in  1809.^ 

3.  The  subject  of  '  Bubezahl,'  a  a-aot  opera 
begun  by  Weber  in  Breslau,  but  never  finished, 
was  taken  from  a  legend  of  the  Riesengebiige, 
dramatised  by  J.  G.  Rhode.  The  versification 
is  polished  and  harmonious,  but  the  action  drags 
sadly.  Biibezahl,  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
having  fiUlen  in  love  with  a  mortal  Princess, 
lures  her  into  his  castle,  and  keeps  her  prisoner 
there,  but  woes  her  in  vain.  Hsving  managed 
to  secure  his  magic  sceptre,  she  gets  rid  of  him  by 
bidding  him  count  the  turnips  in  the  garden, 
which  at  her  request  he  turns  into  human  beings 
for  her  companions.  As  soon  as  he  is  gone  she 
sununons  a  grifiSn,  who  carries  her  down  again  to 
her  own  home,  and  thus  outwits  Bubezahl.  For 
variety's  sake  the  poet  has  introduced  the  father, 
lover,  and  an  old  servant  of  the  Princess,  who 
penetrate  in  disguise  to  the  castle,  and  are  hired 
by  Rfibezahlas  servants;  but  they  do  not  influence 
the  plot,  and  have  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  close. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  are  redeemed  by 
some  supernatural  situations,  excellent  for  musi- 
cal treatment.  Of  this  libretto  Weber  says  that 
he  had  composed  'the  greater  part^'  though  the 
overture  and  three  vocal  numbers  alone  have 
been  preserved.  Even  of  these  the  second 
vocal  number  is  unfinished,  while  the  overture 
exiBts  complete  only  in  a  revised  form  of  later 
date.  Those  fitmiliar  with  Der  Freischutz  and 
Oberon  know  Weber's  genius  for  dealing  with 
the  spirit-world;  but  the  Biibezahl  fragments 
show  extraordinarily  few  traces  of  the  new  lan- 
guage he  invented  for  tiie  purpose.  The  music, 
indeed — always  excepting  the  revised  form  of 
the  overture — is  less  Weberish  than  a  great 
deal  in  Peter  Schmoli,  nor  is  there  any  marked 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  In 
a  quintet  for  four  soprani  and  bass,*  the  princess 
bewails  her  loneliness,  and  sighs  for  her  girl- 
companions,  when  Rtlbezahl  hioB  her  plant  three 
tumiiw,  and  call  them  Cliirehen,  Kunigunde, 
and  Elsbeth;  he  then  touches  Uiem  with  his 
wand,  and  her  three  friends  rise  out  of  the 
ground  and  rush  to  her  amid  a  lively  scene  of 
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mntail  noopiidDn,  Bttbex»hl  lUndhig  by  and 
truking  hii  rafleotioiu.  His  niHiiier  in  whloh 
be  hu  tre&Md  thia  Kens  indtcatce  Tny  cl««rl; 
th«  itale  ofWeber'a  davelopmeut  at  Ui«  timo. 
"nie  phantonu  STokod  &(im  tlis  tamipi  nng 
lika  mortali,  in  itrsiiu  differing  la  no  degi«e 
fVom  (boaa  al  th<  princen.  Twenty  je*n  Utar 
■aoh  a  acme  woald  IneviMbljt  Iihts  pToduosd 
a  aeries  of  tbe  most  individuil  toneplcturca, 
eontiMtingf  ihaiplj  with  everything  of  moitftl 
lateTMt.  A(  it  ia,  the  future  dnunntirt  and 
ooDipoeor  fi  but  in  the  chryBklie-Btage,  and  the 
quintet  it  merely  a  verj  lively  and  aflecUve  atage- 
■cene,  with  aome  derer  panagea  in  it  (the 
middle  tubjeet  'acfaSn  sind  der  iterblichen 
Gefohle,'  partioulnrly  fine),  bat  with  no  tnoea 
of  Weber'a  Indinduallty. 

4.  With  the  next  opera,  'SilTana,'  we  tnke 
leave  of  boyiih  eompoaitiani,  and  reaob  a  higher 
ftaga  of  derelopmaot.  Silvaoa  nnd  Aba  Haasas 
forai  the  middle  group  of  Weber'a  dramatia  works, 
while  Freiachfiti,  Preoloaa,  Euryanthe,  and 
Obeion,  conetltute  ths  third  lud  lost.  We  have 
atated  already  that  in  Silviina  he  uaad  aame 
material  from  Daa  Waldmadchsn,  the  libretto  of 
whioh  hu  been  lost,  except  tbe  few  Tenea  pre- 
aerved  in  the  acore.      Hiemer'a   ikiry  ia   aa 

Two  Gvidin  knlghU  tb  Am  Ulddle  A^ea  hara  fallt 


It  with  tb«  inteniUni  of  rvstodng 

hHilDV  died  of  griflf  loDtf  bafbrA.  Hht1d| 
tiu  tudghbonrhood  orAdathiLrt'i  outlet  be  ~ 
Id  ■  arotlQ  In  th*  fV>nA,  flnjoiuJns  b«  n 
wdnT  to  taj  DOB,  uid  gD«a  to  Inform  j 

dangbtai,  fiuhl^de.  lo  Conn  t  Rndoir  to 
HeohtbUde  i>  Id  lo>e.  not  with  Rndoir,  hi 
ion  Kloebnrg,  lh<  *on  of  h<r  f.lhurt  Imi 
BDdalfhimMlf  hunathhjg  bal  Miasm  fo 

bart'i  CkBtle,  in  tha  forait  flndi  HllvAna, 


lh.r"Jr"il80hS 


the  Coim<Ba 


and  the  two  pain  of! 

Thia  opera,  with  ita  medieval 
b  the  pteconor  of  Euryanthe,  and 
of  great  Intereat  h)  Weber'a  deTolopn 
dependent  of  thia,  lloweTer,  ile  merit 
of  art  ia  oooaidarable,  and  I  beliere 
wOl  oom*  wfaan  it  will  again  find  a  ho 


thaatm  of  Qannajiy,  To  ridicule  the  piaoe' 
aa  hypai^-romaotio  and  olJ-&afaioned  ia  ■  mia- 
take,  atiaing  ohiefly  from  oar  habit  of  looking 
down  QjMn  the  romanliciua  aa  mach  iu  vogue 
at  the  beginning  of  the  oentury.  We  forget 
that  an  opera-hbretto  ii  aomething  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  long- drawn -oat  romanoe  of 
•h 
Dovel  neej  find  no  plaoa  in 
a  libretto,  even  though  it  be  foaaded  00  tbe 
aame  aitoatioai.  The  atory  of  SilTana  deala 
with  emotioDB  wfaloh  an  natural,  troe,  and 
intelligibly  eipreaaed,  and  the  aitnationa  aia  not 
leaa  fitted  for  musical  ti«atment  beanaae  tbey 
belong  to  a  bygone  period— aeen  through  a  U- 
gendary  baas,  but  atiU  an  heroic  period  of  great 
and  lasting  Interest.  Another  point  in  favoar 
of  Hiemer'a  poeai  ia  that  the  plot  davelopa  ilaelf 
naturally  and  intelligibly,  the  intcreat  ia  well 
kept  op,  and  there  ia  the  neoeaary  variety  of 
aenaation.  That  Weber  tnnafetred  to  It  mniioa] 
ideaa  from  Daa  WaldmiLdchen  can  be  verified 
in  two  inatanoea  only,  one  being  the  overture,  the 
autograph  of  which  ia  docketed  '  renovata  il  a) 
Harao,  iSog,'  a  term  which  must  neaeaaarily 
apply  to  the  WaldmiUohen  overture.  The 
'renovation'  oaonothaTebeenofa  very  startling 
nature,  judging  by  the  muaio,  which  ii  Deltfaer 
intereatJDg  nor  originaL  The  second  caaa  la  tba 
air  itnigned  to  Kripa  the  Squire, '  Liegt  to  ein 
tJnthiar  aoageatreckt '  (No.  1),  die  opening  of 
which  is  Identical  with  a  ritomel  in  one  of  the 
'  Waldmildchen'  fragments.  It  may  thersCbre  be 
aaaumed  that  the  adaptation  of  old  ntaterial  waa 
of  a  teiy  limited  deeoriptlon.  The  fact  of  there 
having  been  any  adaptation  at  all  may  partly  ex- 
plain the  extreme  inequality  between  the  nqiarUe 
nnmbera  in  Silvana,  bat  we  must  also  lake  into 
account  the  inevitable  diatraotiona  and  tntenrup- 
tiana  Hmong  which  it  waa  conipoard  at  Stuttgart. 
The  opera  undonhtediy  doea  nut  give  the  imprea- 
aion  of  having  been  oonoelved  all  at  onca,  and 
this  damagea  Um  general  eSbct. 

The  progras  In  dramatic  cbaractarintlon 
made  by  Weber  since  Babaiahl  and  Peter 
Sehmoll  ia  obvious.  The  knigbts  of  the  period 
are  more  or  leaa  typical  peraonagsa,  and  do 
not  reqaire  much  individooliaing.  A  coin> 
poeer'a  chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  maintain- 
ing the  pardculnr  tone  adapted  to  eaoh  charao- 
ter  oonsiitently  throughout  the  drama,  and  in  - 
this  Weber  haa  aucoeeded  thoroughly.  Coont 
Adelhart  especially,  and  Erips  the  Squire, 
•re  drawn  with  a  master  hand.  The  power  of 
indlcatl^  a  chiuraater  or  situation  by  two  or 
three  broad  atrokea,  afterwards  lo  remarkabla  in 


thilde  and  Adelhart,  '  Wsg'  ea,  mir  la  widet- 
alr«ben'(Aat  il.No.9),Beomato  put  tbe  violent. 
maaterfol  knight  bodily  before  mi.  Anotlur 
onnial  point  ia  the  winding  up  of  a  dencoBDiaot, 
by  iiiaadng  the  aabjects  together  in  a  geneaal 
movement  which  shall  keep  the  interest  of  the 
■peotator  at  a  atrstch ;  and  of  this  we  have  an 
sxcallant   ^soimea   in  the  Finale  of  Aot  ii. 
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Speaking  of  tbe  mudc  simply  m  music,  ilioaglk 
by  no  means  perfect  in  form,  tbe  ideas  are 
abundant  and  originaL  The  melodies  partake 
of  the  Volkslied  character,  there  is  a  riotous 
&ncy  combined  with  the  drollest  comedy,  and  a 
grace  peculiarly  Weberish,  while  the  instrument- 
ation is  dainty,  full  of  oolour,  and  melodious. 
Good  ezamplee  of  the  first  quality  are  the 
Huntsman's  Chorus  (Act  i.  No.  5),  and  the 
Drinking  Chorus  in  the  Finale  of  the  same 
Act ;  and  of  the  comedy  the  whole  part  of  tbe 
oowardly  bully  Krips.  His  Arietta  m  £b.  No. 
14,  is  capital,  and  also  interesting  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  distinction  between  Weber's  «i« 
eomica  and  Mozart's  am  shown  in  the  Entfuh- 
rung  and  Zauberflote.  The  danoes  allotted  to 
Silvana  (Nos.  i,  8,  la)  are  most  graceful  and 
charming.  Another  remarkable  point  in  the 
opera  is  the  musical  illustration  of  pantomime, 
even  in  the  Tooal  numbers,  a  device  for  connect- 
ing the  music  and  the  action  together,  which  is 
well  known  to  have  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
by  Wagner  that  he  is  generally  coosidered  the  in- 
ventor of  it.  Weber,  however,  has  in  Silvana 
turned  it  to  account  most  effectively.  A  striking 
example  is  the  scene  where  Budolf  meets  Silvnna 
in  the  forest.  He  addresses  her  in  gentle  tones,  to 
which  she  replies  only  by  signs,  accompanied  by 
orcheetral  strains  of  the  most  expressive  nature, 
with  a  great  deal  of  cello-solo.  The  whole  scene 
is  full  of  genius,  and  continually  suggests  a  com- 
parison with  Wagner,  especially  where  Rudolf 
sings,  'Wenn  du  mich  liebtest,  o  welch'  ein 
Gluck !  O  lass  mich  deine  ?  Augen  fragen  1'  while 
Silvana,  to  a  melting  strain  firom  the  cello,  *looks 
at  him  sweetly  and  tenderly,'  a  passage  which 
recalls  the  first  meeting  of  Siegmunde  aod  Sieg- 
iinde  in  the  Walkiire.  Other  passages^  in  whidi 
the  music  follows  the  action  step  by  step,  are  to 
be  found  in  Weber's  great  operas,  especially  in 
Euryanthe.  Strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  little  attention,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
and  have  certainly  neverhad  their  merit  acknow- 
ledged in  print. — ^The  composer  prepared  two 
PF.  editions  of  Silvana,^  the  former  of  which 
(i8ia)  is  incomplete,  and  both  now  very  rare. 
A  new  one  is  much  wanted,  and  the  fall  scene 
of  this  interesting  work  ought  to  be  published 
before  long. 

5.  'Abu  Hassan,'  the  second  in  the  middle 
group  of  Weber  s  operas,  was  adapted  by  Hiemer 
from  an  Arabian  fairy-tale,  with  occasional  remin- 
iscences of  Weisse's  DorflMizbier.'  The  story  of 
this  one-act  Singspiel  is  doeely  connected  with 

1  Bch1««ln(ar,  Beriln. 

I  Abu  UuMii.  m  droll  Ikvoailto  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  aod  hU 
wifeFatlma.  wlUi  a  greater  tarn  for  making  versea  than  for  domcctie 
laanagvinent.  have  ran  deeply  Into  debt,  and  are  hard  praaaed  bj 
Ihair  crediion.  They  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  eaeh  gWlng  oat  the 
other  as  dead ;  to  Fatlma  goea  to  the  Sultana,  and  Hauan  to  tbe 
Sultan,  to  ask  for  their  cuatomary  oontrlbutkni  tonards  tbe  fbneral 
axpouaei.  The  plan  luoeeeds.  and  eaeh  returna  with  a  oonalderable 
aum.  nhlch  la  applied  to  ihetr  moat  urgent  neceasittea.  Tbe  Sultan 
and  Sultana,  however.  Ml  out  aa  to  whleh  of  the  two  It  la  that  baa 
died,  and  to  lettle  the  qaeatlou.  proeeod  with  a  number  of  their 
ooort  to  Abu  Hanan'a  house.  Here,  after  a  very  droll  scene  with 
the  supposed  deftinet  eouple,  the  true  state  of  affialrs  eomea  to  light, 
and  Aba  Hassan  and  Vatima  are  abondantlj  provided  for.  while 
Omar  the  money-ehanger.  who  has  pressed  hb  demands  In  the  hope 
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oertain  experienoes  of  both  Weber  and  Hiemer  in 
StuttgarL  It  must  have  been  easy  to  Weber  to 
find  appropriate  melodies  for  a  creditor  dunning 
a  light-minded  impecunious  debtor;  and  curi* 
ously  enough,  the  first  number  of  the  opera  he 
set  was  the  Creditors' Chorus, 'Geld,  Geld,  Geld, 
ich  will  nicht  l&nger  warten '  (August  11,  iSio). 
The  little  piece  consisted  ariginally  of  the  Over- 
ture and  eight  vocal  numbers,  the  duet  'Thranen 
Bollst  du  nicht  vergiessen '  being  added  in  181  a, 
and  the  air  ' Hier  liegt,  welch  martervolles  Loos' 
in  1835. 

The  chief  reason  why  this  opera  is  to  little 
known  in  Germany  is  that  it  is  so  short,  barely 
occupying  half  an  evening;  it  has,  however, 
been  given  several  times  lately.  The  fun  in 
German  comic  opera  has  always  been  somewhat 
boisterous;  for  more  refined  comedy  we  must 
generally  go  to  the  French,  but  Abu  Hassan 
is  almost  the  sole  German  work  which  pro> 
duces  A  hearty  laugh,  and  at  the  same  time 
charms  by  its  grace  and  refinement,  and  by  the 
distinction  of  its  musical  expression.  Perhaps 
the  best  bit  is  tbe  scene  between  Abu  Hassan 
and  his  creditors,  but  the  duet  between  Omar 
and  Fatima  (No.  6),  the  final  terzetto  (No.  7), 
and  Fatima's  additional  air  (No.  8),  are  all  of 
great  merit.  The  last  air,  it  should  be  home  in 
mind,  was  composed  twelve  years  after  the  rest, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  matured  composer. 
Various  little  instances  of  want  of  finish  appear 
in  the  music,  but  defects  of  this  kind  may  well 
be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  invention, 
so  spontaneous  and  tpirituel,  and  the  downright 
hearty  fun  of  the  whole,  mingled  as  it  is  with 
rare  and  touching  tenderness.' 

6.  Between  the  completion  of  Abu  Hassan  and 
the  commencement  of  Der  FreischfLts  intervene 
no  less  than  six  years — ^a  long  period  in  so  short 
a  life — during  which  Weber  composed  no  opera. 
Not  that  the  dramatic  impulse  had  abandoned 
him.  '  I  am  anxiously  looking  out  for  another 
good  libretto^'  he  writes  after  the  production  of 
Abu  Hassan  at  Munich  'for  I  cannot  get  on 
at  all  without  an  opera  in  hand.*  We  know  he 
had  several  projects,  and  that  he  had  a  *  Tann- 
hiiuser'  in  his  mind  in  1814 ;  but  bis  restless 
life,  and  the  unsatisfaotoir  nature  of  his  posi- 
tion at  Prague,  prevented  his  bringing  anything 
to  maturity.  Nevertheless  his  dramatic  powers 
did  not  lie  absolutely  fallow.  Six  grand  Italian 
arias  with  orchestra,  some  with  chorus  alsoi, 
composed  during  this  period,  though  intended 
for  the  concert-room,  may  be  clasMd  with  his 
dramatic  works,  because  they  presuppose  a  scene 
or  situation  in  which  some  distinct  person  gives 
expression  to  his  or  her  feelings.  The  same 
is  true  of  three  Italian  duets,  which  mark 
an  important  stage  in  his  development,  as  it 
was  through  them  that  he  gained  dexterity  in 
handling  the  larger  forms  of  vocal  music.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was  somewhat  clumsy  at  this  in 
Silvana.  Several  of  tbe  six  concert-arias 
are  of  high  merit,  particularly  the  one  oom- 
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posed  for  Priooe  Frederic  of  Gotha^  '  Signor,  w 
padre  sei/  the  tcena  ed  aria  for  Atalut,*  Mi- 
sera  me,'  and  the  teena  ed  aria  for  Mahal's 
'H^^ne/  <Ah,  se  Edmondo  foese  ruocisor.* 
The  cause  of  the  neglect  of  Weber*8  oonoert- 
arias  at  the  present  day  can  only  be  that  the 
grand  style  of  concert-singing  is  almost  uni- 
versally superseded  by  ballads,  which  are  really 
nnsuited  to  the  concert-room.  The  three  duets 
with  PF.  accompaniment  are  also  worthy  of 
notice,  as  showing  Weber's  perfect  fiuniliarity 
with  iJie  Italian  style,  while  retaining  intact  his 
Grerman  individuality,  a  combination  which  gives 
them  a  special  interest.  One^*  Si  il  mio  ben, 
cor  mio  tu  sei ' — was  originally  composed  for  a 
altos,  with  clarinet  obligate,  and  an  accompani- 
ment of  string  quartet  and  2  horns.  It  was 
performed  at  Weber's  concert  in  Darmstadt  in 
181 1,  when  he  writes  to  Gottfi:ied  Weber,  *a 
duet  so  confoundedly  Italian  in  style  that  it 
mijght  be  Farinelli's;  however  it  pleased  them 
infernally.'  This  is,  however,  unjust  to  him- 
self, for  though  here  and  there  the  Italian 
cast  of  melody  is  obvious,  the  main  body  is  tho- 
roughly Weberish,  The  allegro  with  its  con- 
trasting subjects^  one  sustained  and  flowing,  and 
the  other  light,  graceful,  and  piquant,  recalls 
the  duet  between  Agatha  and  Aennchen  in 
Freischutz. 

Besides  his  Italian  compositions,  among  which 
we  may  include  3  canzonets  for  single  voice  and 
PF.,  Weber  ezeroised  his  dramatic  vein  twice 
between  181 1  and  181 7,  in  the  composition  of 
lieder,  and  in  his  cantata  *Kampf  nnd  ISieg' 
(T815).  These  important  works  are  of  course 
only  indirectly  dramatic.  They  will  be  noticed 
later  on. 

7.  With  Der  Freisohfitz  Weber  lud  the  found- 
ation of  German  romantic  opera.  To  ezplain 
this  statement  we  must  first  define  precnsely 
what  we  mean  by  the  term  'romantic'  Ori- 
ginally borrowed  from  the*  Spanish  and  French 
medieval  chronicles  of  chivalry,  the  word  pri- 
marily denoted  anything  marvellous,  surpris- 
ing, knight- errant-like,  or  fantastic.  Operas 
were  often  founded  on  stories  of  this  kind 
in  the  i8th  century,  the  first  being  a  libretto 
called  'Lisouart  und  Dariolette,'  adapted  by 
Schiebler  from  Favart,  and  set  by  J.  A.  Hiller 
(Hamburg  1766).  The  French  taste  for  fairy 
tales  and  eastern  stories  penetrated  to  Germany, 
and  such  subjects  were  used  in  opera.  Thus  the 
story  of  Zendre  and  Azor  was  set  in  1775,  and 
that  of  Oberon's  Magic  Horn  in  1790.  The 
Zauberfl5te  too,  as  is  well  known,  was  founded 
on  an  eastern  fairy  tale,  and  that  ehef-d'ceuvre 
made  £ury-opera8  a  recognised  fashion.  All 
these,  from  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  might 
be  called  romantic  operas,  and  indeed  were  so  at 
the  time.  Weber  himself  speaks  of  Mozart, 
Gherubini,  and  even  Beethoven  as  romantic  com- 
posers, but  this  was  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  has  been  used  since  his  time  in  Ger- 
many. The  faixy  and  magic  operas,  of  which 
Vienna  was  the  head-quarters,  were  popular  be- 
cause  their   aensatioDal   plots    and    elaborate 


scenery  delighted  a  people  as  simple  as  a  set 
of  grown-up  children.  They  were,  in  &ct,  pretty 
fantastic  trifles,  and  Mozart,  though  he  intro- 
duced serious  tones  in  them,  did  not  alter 
their  essential  character.  The  romantic  opera, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  differs 
from  these  earlier  fairy  operas  in  that  what- 
ever is  introduced  of  the  marvellous,  whether 
narrative,  legend,  or  fairy-tale,  is  treated  se- 
riously, and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  amusement. 
The  ultimate  cause  of  this  change  of  ideas  was 
the  entire  transformation  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Germany  during  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  centuries.  After  its  long  state 
of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  the  mind  of 
Germany  awoke  to  consciousness,  began  to  know 
something  of  its  own  history,  its  legends  and 
myths,  ito  natural  language  and  customs,  and 
to  prize  them  as  precious  heirlooms.  It  agnin 
grasped  the  peculiar — almost  pantheistic — ^rela- 
tions with  nature,  which  distinguished  the 
Teutonic  from  the  classic  and  Latin  peoples. 
This  change  of  ideas  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
the  gradual  transference  of  the  predominating 
influence  in  music  from  the  lively  light-hearted 
South  Grermans,  to  the  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful inhabitants  of  North  Grermany.  Lastly 
individual  composers,  Weber  among  them,  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  poets  of  the  romantic 
schooL  As  these  latter,  breaking  away  fixnn 
the  classicalism  of  Goethe  and  Sdiiller,  sought 
their  ideals  of  beauty  in  national  art,  history, 
and  myth,  primarily  Grerman,  and  afterwards 
Indian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  or  English,  so 
the  composers  of  the  romantic  school  also  found 
an  attraction  in  the  same  class  of  subjects  partly 
because  of  their  very  unfamiliarity .  Thus,  con- 
sdously  or  unconsciously,  they  applied  to  music 
the  dictum  of  Novalis  with  regai>d  to  romantic 
poetry — ^that  it  was  the  art  of  surprising  in  « 
pleasing  manner. 

Subjects  for  romantic  opera  require  a  certain 
expansiveness  of  the  imagination ;  a  capacity  of 
soaring  beyond  the  commonplace  events  of  daily 
life.  Presupposing  also,  as  they  do,  a  healthy, 
and  not  over-refined  taste,  they  accommodate 
themselves  with  ease  to  the  manners  and  speech 
of  the  people.  This  is  how  it  happens  that 
other  elements  of  the  German  popular  plays 
-—the  comic  and  amnsing — which  have  no  in- 
herent connection  with  the  serious  conception 
of  a  romantic  subject,  find  a  place  in  romantic 
opera.  Again,  in  contradistinction  to  ,the 
antique-classical  drama,  which  revealed  to  the 
spectators  an  ideal  world  without  restrictions 
of  time  or  spaoei,  romantic  subjects  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  peculiarities  of  race  or  epoch, 
social  relations  or  distinctions.  Thus  it  fol- 
lowed that  there  were  in  romantic  opera  four 
principal  elements — the  imaginative,  the  na- 
tional, the  comic,  and  the  realistic.  The  fusing 
of  these  elements  by  means  of  the  imagination 
into  one  whole  is  what  constitutes  Grerman 
romanticism.  The  music  destined  to  correspond 
with  this  ideal  should  be  bright,  highly-coloured, 
and  varied,  full  of  ihwp  oontra^  subjective 
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rather  than  objective,  the  artiitio  forms  ooh- 
stantly  evolving  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
arbitrary  direction  of  the  imagination.  Hence 
arose  two  alterations  of  position,  both  of  great 
importance  in  opera,  the  one  between  the  instru- 
mental and  vocal  paois  of  the  mnsio ;  the  other, 
and  principal  one,  between  the  poetry  and  the 
mnsic.  From  this  time  forward  the  instmniental 
mnsio  dispntes  precedence  with  the  singing, 
and  diaims  eqnakty  with  it  as  a  means  of  dnma- 
tic  characterisation.  This  led  to  a  predominance 
of  general  mood  over  specific  emotion,  a  sub- 
ordination of  the  dramatic  individual  to  the 
spedes,  and  a  preponderance  of  colour  over  draw- 
ing. Formerly,  too,  the  P<Mm  merely  sketched 
out  the  main  features  of  the  plot,  which  the 
music  filled  in  in  accordance  wiUi  its  own  laws ; 
now  the  poet  claimed  a  voice  in  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  musical  forms.  These  tendencies, 
if  logically  carried  out,  involve  the  absolute 
destruction  of  the  present  forms  of  opera^  but 
this  the  Romanticists  did  not  intend.  All  they 
contemplated  was  such  an  admixture  of  these 
decomposing  elements  as  should  impart  new-  life 
and  additional  charm  to  the  eiisting  form.  There 
was  a  certain  sense  of  unrest,  a  chiaro-scuro,  a 
foreboding  kind  of  feeling  about  their  music 
which  made  it  admirably  adapted  for  represent- 
ing the  supernatural. 

In  Silvana,  Weber  had  already  trenched  upon 
the  domain  of  romantic  opera,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  just  expounded  it,  but  had  not 
yet  found  adequate  musical  expression  for  Grer- 
man  romanticism.  Next  came  Spohr's  Faust 
in  1813,  and  Zemire  und  Azor  in  18 18.  In  both 
.these  ti^e  subjects  are  conceived  with  earnest- 
ness, and  a  dreamy  twilight  tone  runs  through 
the  whole,  so  that  they  undoubtedly  possess 
some  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  romantic 
opera;  but  Spohr's  music  is  much  too  rounded 
off  in  form,  and  too  polished,  and  he  had 
a  positive  aversion  to  anything  popular.  Nor 
had  he  su£Scient  versaUlity  and  flexibility, 
boldness,  or  vis  eomica.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, he  is  only  half  a  romanticist.  Fraischfits 
was  a  revelation ;  from  the  date  of  its  production 
there  was  no  question  as  to  what  a  romantic 
opera  really  was. 

£ind  did  not  draw  on  his  own  invention  for  the 
libretto.  The  history  of  the  subject  is  still  incom- 
plete, but  we  know  that  the  story  can  be  traced 
f)ack  as  far  as  the  17th  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th,  in  a  book 
called  'Unterredungen  vom  Reiche  der  Ckister,* 
of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  Leipzig  in 
1 731 .  The  statement  there  made,  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place  in  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  1710, 
carries  no  weight.  From  this  book  Johann  August 
Apel  took  the  story,  and  published  it  as  a  narra- 
tive called '  Der  BVeischlits,  a  legend  of  the  peo- 
ple '  ^  (1810),  handling  it  so  deverly  that  it  again 
became  popcdar.  In  18 19  Gerle  took  it  up  and 
wrote  'Den  braunen  Jiiger.'*    In  1 8a I  it  was 
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turned  into  a  tragedy  by  Ck>unt  von  Reisch,  and 
performed  Aug.  17,  i8ai,  at  Wfirzbarg,  two 
months  after  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  in 
Berlin.  Kind  mainly  followed  Apel :  his  poem, 
with  explanatory  notes,  ran  through  two  editions 
in  182a  and  a  third  in  1823  (Groschen).  Twenty 
years  later  he  prepared  the  last  edition  for  his 
'  Freischikti'book,*  and  added  to  it  a  mass  of 
cognate  matter  by  no  means  uninteresting. 

Apel's  story  has  been  more  read  again  lately, 
and  finding  how  much  Kind  borrowed  from  it, 
people  have  been  apt  to  disparage  both  him  and 
his  libretto.  Ambroses'  remarks  on  this  point, 
for  instance,  are  most  unjust.  Neither  origin- 
ality of  ideas  nor  literary  skill  are  so  important 
to  a  librettist  as  the  laoulty  of  arranging  his 
materials  in  a  really  dramatic  form.  Thu  Ijnd 
had  in  a  high  degree,  and  it  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
His  own  alterations  and  additions,  too,  are  most 
successful,  having  the  threefold  advantage  of 
conducing  to  the  musical  development,  suiting 
Weber's  special  gifs,  and  hitting  the  ideal  of 
Grerman  national  opera.  The  parts  of  Cas- 
par, Aennchen,  and  the  Hermit,  are  entirely 
his  own,  while  that  of  Agathe  is  greatly 
strengthened,  and  Samiel  is  brought  foninturd  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  musia  The 
motives  and  action  of  the  plot  also  diverge 
considerably  from  Apel's  romance.  Caspar 
being  jealous  of  Max,  tries  to  engage  him 
in  a  compact  with  Satan,  but  the  EWl  One 
is  frustrated  by  the  pure-minded  and  devout 
Agathe,  and  m  her  stead  Caspar  becomes 
the  victim.  Thus  Kind  contrived  a  happy 
termination  instead  of  Apel's  tragic  one.  llie 
plot^  as  it  now  stands, — its  main  interest 
centred  in  a  couple  of  true-hearted  lovers, 
living  in  an  honest  forester's  cottage,  on  a 
background  of  German  forest,  with  all  its 
delights  and  all  its  weird  associations,  lit  up 
now  by  sunbeams  glinting  on  a  frolicsome 
peasantry,  now  by  lurid  flashes  revealing  the 
forms  of  the  powers  of  darkness — appeab  with 
irresistible  attraction  to  every  Grerman  heart. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  opera,  how- 
ever, and  the  secret  of  its  success,  is  the  strongly- 
marked  religious  element  which  at  once  raised 
it  to  an  altogether  higher  level  than  any  prior 
opera,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  sacred  character. 
During  the  War  of  Freedom  a  spirit  of  religious 
enthusiasm  had  taken  hold  of  the  people  of 
Grermany,  and  become  so  far  a  ruling  passion 
that  any  one  who  succeeded  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  it  in  music  was  sure  of  striking  home 
to  the  national  heart.  Looked  at  firom  this 
point  of  view,  the  part  of  the  hermit.  Kind's 
own  invention,  acquires  considerable  significance. 
The  opening  of  the  opera  was  originally  intended 
to  be  quite  different  fiK)m  what  it  is  now.  The 
curtain  drew  up  on  a  forest  scene  with  a  hermit's 
cell,  having  dose  by  a  turf  altar  with  a  cross  or 
image  at  the  back,  covered  with  white  roses. 
The  hermit  praying  before  the  altar  sees  in  a 
vision  the  Prince  of  Darkness  lying  in  wait  to 
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entrap  Agathe,  *the  apotleaB  lamb/  And  her 
Max.  At  ibis  point  Agatha  enters,  bearing 
bread,  milk,  and  fruit  for  the  hermit.  After 
warning  her  that  danger  is  near,  he  gives  her  his 
blessing  and  two  or  three  of  the  roses,  which 
have  Sue  power  of  working  miracles.  A  duet 
between  the  two  concludes  the  soene.  Weber 
did  not  oumpose  either  the  duet  or  the  hermit*s 
monologue  ;  but,  by  his  fiane6i%  advice,  began 
the  opera  with  the  village  f6te.  Bj  this  means 
he  oertainly  secured  a  more  effective  introduction, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  hermit  in  the 
last  act  now  seems  somewhat  abrupt  and  out 
of  place. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  Weber's  day  was 
entirely  of  a  romantic  kind,  made  up  partly  of  a 
.sort  of  medieval  fanatical  Catholiciam,  partly  of 
an  almost  pantheistical  nature-worship.  What 
a  gift  he  had  for  giving  expression  to  this  senti- 
ment Weber  perhaps  scarcely  knew  before  he 
wrote  the  Freischutz.  It  was  an  advantage  to 
him  to  be  a  member,  and  a  conscienlious  one, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  have  also 
a  naturally  serious  and  devout  disposition. 
Hence  the  character  of  Agathe  has  a  virgin- 
sweetness,  an  unearthly  purity,  such  as  was 
never  put  on  the  stage  before.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  nature  Weber's  position  in  the  dramatic 
world  is  like  that  of  Beethoven  in  the  Symphony ; 
nay,  the  infinite  variety  of  nature-pictures 
contained  in  Ber  Freisdhutx,  Precioea,  £ury- 
anthe,  and  Oberon,  each  quite  new  of  its 
kind,  and  each  equally  surpass  even  the  mani- 
festations of  genius  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
Nobody  has  ever  depicted  with  the  same  truth 
as  he  a  sultry  moonlight  night,  the  stillness 
broken  only  by  the  nightingale  s  trill  and 
the  solemn  murmur  of  the  trees,  as  in  Agathe*8 
grand  w^niia ;  or  a  gruesome  night-soene  in  the 
gloomy  forest  ravine,  such  as  that  in  the  finale 
of  the  and  Act.  In  the  latter  kind  of  scene 
Marschner  may  have  surpassed  him,  but  in 
the  former  he  still  renuuns  unapproachable. 
With  this  descriptive  faculty  went  hand  in  hand 
consummate  skill  in  orchestration.  There 
is  something  original  and  intoxicating  in  the 
sound  he  brings  out  of  the  orchestra,  a  complete 
simplicity,  combined  with  perfect  novelty.  He 
was  able,  as  it  were,  to  Iransport  himself  into 
the  soul  of  the  instruments,  and  make  them 
talk  to  us  like  human  beings,  each  in  its  own 
language,  each  speaking  when  it  alone  has 
power  to  lay  bare  the  very  heart  of  the  action. 
In  this  power  of  using  the  orohestra  dramati- 
cally Weber  surpasses  any  composer  in  the 
world  ;  Mosart  himself  knew  nothing  of  such 
an  individualising  of  the  resources  of  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  colouring  handled  in  this 
masterly  manner  naturally  served  principally  to 
characterise  situationH,  but  it  was  abo  used  for 
the  personages.  Nothing  distinguishes  Weber 
as  a  bom  dramatist  more  than  the  way  he  i^ 
propriated  to  a  character  from  its  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  a  certain  mode  of  musical  expres- 
sion, which  lie  maintained  as  a  kind  of  keynote 
through  all  the  varying  emotions  of  the  opera. 


A  geod  example  is  the  opening  of  the  duet 
between  Agathe  and  Aennohen.  With  the  very 
first  phrase  each  strikes  a  note  which  completely 
exemplifies  their  different  characters,  and  to 
which  they  remain  true  to  the  end.  The  veiy 
first  musical  phrase  sung  by  each  gives  a  toiie^ 
perfeotly  in  keeping  with  their  different  diarao- 
ters,  and  held  firm  to  the  end  of  the  opeca.  With 
all  this  distinctness  of  characterisation,  however, 
Weber*s  creations  keep  to  general  lines;  he 
draws  types  rather  than  individuals.  His  figures 
have  not  the  sharpness  of  outline  that  dia- 
tinguiah  Mozart's ;  they  resemble  rather  the 
characters  in  Schiller's  dramas,  while  Mozart's 
may  be  compared  to  Shakespere's. 

Weber  had  a  wonderful  talent  for  inventing 
popular  melodies,  as  he  has  shown  in  many 
songs.  'In  Der  Freischutz,'  says  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffinaan,  '  the  rays  of  his  genius  scattered 
throngh  innumerable  songs,  seem  to  have  con- 
centrated themselves  in  one  focus.'  Even  Spohs, 
who  as  a  rule  found  Weber's  music  by  no 
means  sympathetic,  conceded  this,  though  he 
was  wrong  in  calling  it  'the  gift  of  writing  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude.'  The 
melodies  in  the  Freischttts  all  catch  the 
ear  at  once,  but  have  a  bewildering  oharm 
and  depth  as  well ;  while  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  everybody,  they  fascinate  the  world  down 
to  the  present  day.  These  qualities  are  ma<<t 
prominent  in  the  JLiieder  and  lied-like  forms, 
in  which  latter  the  opera  abounds,  a  point 
which  in  itself  betrays  the  German  popular 
element,  the  Lied  being  the  original  foundation 
of  Gennan  opera.  This  lied-form  is  introduced 
four  times  in  the  ist  Act,  and  twice  in  the  last, 
besides  appearing  as  an  element  of  a  laiger 
whole  in  Agathe's  aria  ('  Leise,  leise,  fromnie 
Weise*)  and  the  finale  of  the  3rd  Act  ('Die 
Znkunft  soil  mein  Herz  bewahren*).  These 
are  precisely  the  numbers  which  have  attained 
the  greatest  popularity.  We  need  only  mention 
the  Bridesmaids'  and  Huntsmen's  choruses,  the 
waltz  in  the  ist  Act,  and  the  Peasants*  march. 
This  latter  is  taken  direct  from  the  people's 
music,  and  is  an  air  which  Weber  must  have 
heard  when  condncting  the  opera  in  Prague. 
At  least,  between  1816  and  1824,  the  musical 
population  of  Bohemia  were  addicted  to^  a 
march,  the  first  part  of  which  is  identical  with 
that  in  Freischatz.^ 

Perfect  as  are  these  smaller  musical  forms,  it 
must  in  justice  be  conceded  that  Weber  did  not 
always  succeed  with  his  larg^  ones,  which  often 
have  a  sort  of  piecemeal  effect.  The  construe 
tion  of  a  piece  of  music  in  grand,  full,  propor- 
tions, was  to  him  a  labour,  and  rarely  a  success- 
ful one.  He  does  not  so  much  develop  from 
within  as  superimpose  from  without,  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  musical  flow  stagnates.  The 
finale  of  the  3rd  Act  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
kA  his  way  of  falling  short  in  this  respect.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  is  only  true  of 

1  Hilt  dlicoverf  li  due  to  Anbtos;  w*  hb  *Cii1tar4iMarlMh» 
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his  masic  when  considered  simply  as  mosio, 
without  regard  to  dramatic  fitness,  and  such 
defects  are  therefore  much  less  noticeable  in 
perfomiance»  so  accurately  does  he  hit  the 
appropriate  musioal  development  for  each 
moment  of  the  action.  He  has  also  a  wonderful 
power  of  keeping  up  one  prevailing  idea 
throughout  the  piece,  so  that  amid  all  the  variety 
of  successive  emotions  there  is  unity.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  his  ingenuity  is  the  duet  between 
Agathe  and  Aennchen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ami  Act,  where  two  wholly  different  and  equally 
characteristic  melodies  are  given  in  the  most 
ehftrming  manner.  For  this,  however,  he  had 
«  model  in  the  duet  between  Yerbel  and  Florestan 
(d  Za  polonaise)  in  '  LodoXska,'  by  Gherubini,  a 
composer  to  whom  Se  looked  up  with  great  ad- 
miration. 

8.  The  play  of  'Predosa'  was  adapted  from 
a  novel  (1013)  of  Cervantes'  by  an  actor  named 
Pius  Alexander  Wolff,  of  Weimar,  engaged  in 
Berlin  in  1816.  Before  Weber  undertook,  at 
Ck>unt  Bruhl*s  desire,  to  write  music  for  it, 
he  had  several  times  used  his  pen  in  a  similar 
way.  I  may  mention  his  music  for  Schiller's 
'  TWandot,*  consisting  of  an  overture  and  six 
smaller  instrumental  pieces  (1809) ;  forMiUlner^s 
<Kdnig  Ynguid,'  11  Nos.  (1817) ;  and  for 
Gehe's  *Heinrich  TV,'  9  Nos.  (1818),  besides 
many  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind,  all 
bearing  witness  to  his  extraordinary  talent 
for  illustrating  a  dramatic  situation  in  the 
dearest  and  most  distinct  manner  by  music^ 
and  therefore  of  great  importance  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  musical  organisation.  Per- 
sonally he  found  this  kind  of  work  uncongenial, 
-  as  affording  few  opportunities  to  the  indepen- 
dent musician ;  besides  which,  a  play  may  be 
very  good  as  a  play,  without  offering  any  incite- 
ment to  a  composer.  Luckily,  however,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Preciosai  and  with  the  addi- 
tional incentiye  of  his  wish  to  please  Count 
Brilbl,  a  work  was  produced  whidi  may  truly 
be  said  to  rank  as  the  finest  music  written  for 
«  play,  after  Mozart's  *  Konig  Thames,'  and  Bee- 
thoTcn's  '  E^ont.'  A  predilection  for  Spanish 
subjects  is  observable  in  Weber  about  this  period, 
and  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Tieck. 
Columbus,  Pizarro,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and 
the  Cid,  all  passed  before  him,  as  subjects  for 
operas,  and  in  1820-21  he  completed  a  sketch  of 
the  let  Act,  and  a  duet  out  of  the  2nd,  of  *  Die 
drei  Pintos,'  a  Spanish  comic  opera.  Tins,  how- 
ever, he  laid  aside  for  Euryanthe  and  Oberon, 
and  died  without  completing  a  work  full  of 
promise.^  It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
its  Spanish  local  colouring  which  attracted 
him  to  Predosa.  One  of  the  signs  of  his 
natural  gift  for  dramatic  composition  was  his 
love  for  strong  contrasts,  not  only  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  work,  but  between 

1  TtwasloffraphilntelMi  an  In  the  potieislon  of  Waber^  gnuiA' 
wm.  Oftpt.  Frelherr  von  Weber,  at  Lelpdg.  Bebtlier  added  aa 
aceompaniment  to  a  duet  *  Bo  ivie  Vlamea.  w  wle  BlAthen.*  which 
waa  p^Udied  In  thb  form  In  the  Weber-Allram  edited  by  the 
SarriMhea  Sehltler-Terein.  Vor  aa  aihanitlTe  aoeoont  of  theae  la- 
lag  ftacBMBta  fee  JIhai,  Hoa.  «I7  to  «Sr. 
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the  different  works  he  took  in  hand.  In 
the  FreischQts  the  prevailing  colour  was 
derived  firom  the  life  of  German  foresters  and 
huntsmen;  in  Preoiosa  we  have  the  charm 
of  the  South  in  lovely  Spain,  then  the  type 
of  all  that  was  romantic,  with  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  roving  gipsy.  Euryanthe,  again, 
takes  us  back  to  &e  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
palmy  days  of  French  chivalry,  which  re- 
appear to  some  extent  in  Oberon,  mingled 
with  scenes  from  Oriental  life,  and  firom  fairy- 
land. The  phrase  'local  colouring'  in  music 
may  be  defined  as  that  which  conjures  up  before 
our  minds  the  associations  connected  with 
certain  scenes,  races,  and  epochs.  Weber's  un- 
usual g^ft  for  this  kind  of  illustration  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  his  musical  fiioulties  were  set  in  motion. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  thoroughly 
informed  by  means  of  his  own  expressions 
preserved  by  his  son  and  biographer.  As  a 
rule,  it  took  place  through  exteiioal  impressions, 
presented  to  his  imagination  as  tone-pictures. 
As  he  sat  in  his  traveUing  carriage,  the  scenery 
through  wliich  he  passed  would  present  itself 
to  his  inner  ear  as  a  piece  of  music,  melodies 
welling  up  with  every  hill  or  valley,  every 
fluttering  bush,  every  waving  field  of  com. 
While  too  the  forms  of  yisible  objects  supplied 
him  with  melodies,  any  accidental  sound  would 
suggest  the  accompanying  harmonies.  These 
walks  and  drives  remained  fixed  in  his  mind 
as  pieces  of  music,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  recalling  the  events  and  ex- 
periences of  his  life.  Other  composers,  as  we 
know,  have  been  occasionally  incited  to  pro- 
duction by  external  impressions,  but  while 
with  them  it  was  exceptional,  with  Weber  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule.  With  him 
any  external  impression  at  once  clothed  itself 
vy  musical  form,  and  this  peculiarity  of  men- 
tal constitution  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
give  his  music  its  individual  character.  All 
his  musical  progressions  reflect  some  external 
movement;  mdeed  in  this  respect  his  art  is 
plasticity  itself.  This  constant  striving  after 
plasticity  was  what  made  him  lay  so  much 
stress  on  one  prevailing,  sharply  defined, 
local  colour.  For  what  end  could  it  serve  but 
that  of  bringing  out  the  distinction  between 
scenes,  races,  and  epochs,  heightening  the  con- 
trast between  his  own  and  other  represent- 
ations, and  giving  animation  and  individuality 
to  the  picture  as  a  whole  ? 

The  music  to  Preciosa  does,  no  doubt,  re~ 
fleet  the  then  prevailing  idea  of  Spain,  its 
scenery,  its  people,  and  its  art.  In  fact,  he 
hit  the  keynote  of  Spanish  nationality  in  a 
marvellous  manner.  The  prevailing  impression 
is  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  gipsy- 
rhythms  and  Spanish  nartional  airs.  Instances 
of  the  former  are  the  march,  appearing  first  in 
the  overture,  and  then  as  No.  i,  No.  90,  and 
No.  loa ;  of  the  latter  the  three  dances  form- 
ing No.  X).  This  method  of  characterisation  he 
had  maoe  use  of  several  times  before,  as  is 
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Turaodot,  which  has  a  Chinese  melody  ronning  all 
ihroagh,  and  in  the  FreiachfLts  peasants'-much. 
In  Oberon  an  Arabian  and  a  Turldsh  melody 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  this  use  of  foreign 
rhythms  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  essentially 
German  character  of  the  music.  Indeed, 
the  Preciosa  is  just  as  distinct  and  fidth- 
ful  a  reflection  of  the  Grerman  character  aa 
Der  FreischtitXy  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  it 
in  popularity.  It  is  less  often  performed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  actress  for 
the  part  of  Preciosa;  but  the  music  has  become 
the  property  of  the  German  people,  with  whom 
the  part-songs,  *  Im  Wald,* '  Die  Sonn*  erwacht/ 
'Es  blinken  so  lustig  die  Sterne*  (the  well- 
known  gipsy  chorus),  and  Predosa's  pathetic 
song,  '  Einsam  bin  ioh,  nicht  alleine,'  are  prime 
&vourites.  The  instrumental  pieces  too  are 
popular,  as  Weber's  music  only  is  popular  in 
Germany,  and  the  melodrama  '  Lachelnd  sinkst 
du,  Abend,  nieder,'  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  finest  F^cm  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
written. — ^We  may  add  that  the  Preciosa 
music  has  lately  been  augmented  by  a  little 
dance,  intended  as  an  alternative  to  the  first 
of  the  three  contained  in  No.  9.  True,  this 
charming  little  piece  does  not  exist  in  Weber's 
own  hand,  but  its  origin  is  betrayed  by  the 
resemblanoe  to  it  Af  the  first  chorus  in  the  3rd 
act  of  MacBobner^s '  Templer  and  JUdin.*  When 
writing  his  first  great  opera  Marschner  was 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Weber's  music 
which  he  had  been  hearing  in  Dresden,  and 
reminiscences  from  it  not  unfirequently  cropped 
up  in  his  own  works.  Moreover,  he  knew  the 
little  valse  to  be  Weber's.^ 

9.  The  original  source  of  the  libretto  of  Eary- 
anthe  was  the  'Boman  de  la  Violette,'  by 
Gibert  de  Montreuil  (13th  century),  reprinted 
textually  by  Francisque  Michel  (Paris,  1834). 
The  subject  was  used  several  times  by  early 
writers.  Boccaccio  borrowed  from  it  the  main 
incident  of  one  of  the  stories  of  the  Decameron 
(Second  day.  Ninth  tale),  and  thence  it  found  its 
way  into  Shakespere's  'Gymbeline.*  Count 
Treasan  remodelled  il  in  1780  for  the  and  vol.  of 
the  '  Biblioth^ue  nniverselle  des  Bomans,*  and 
in  1804  it  was  published  at  Leipzig,  under  the 
title  '  Die  eeschichte  der  tugendsamen  Eury- 
anthe  von  Savoyen,'  in  the  coUection  of  medie- 
val romantic  poems  edited  by  Schlegel.  The 
tjransUtor  was  Helmina  von  Chezy,  who  compiled 
the  libretto  for  Weber.  After  completing  the 
latter  she  repnbliahed  her  translation,  with  many 
alterations.' 

The  libretto  has  been  much  abused,  and  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  remodelled  nine  times, 
and  at  last  brought  into  shape  only  by  Weber^s 
own  vigorous  exertions,  it  is  evident  that  the 

1  TlM  lint  two  edltloni  of  tiM  wore  of  'ProdoM*  wan  ftill  oT 
mlitolTM.  A  third,  whieh  hM  been  prepved  with  gre&t  cere  bf 
■mtl  Bndorff  (Berlin.  SehleilnfBr.  uno.  contelne  thli  prertonily 
■nknown  d*nce  In  eu  appendix. 
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authoresB  waa  not  competent  to  create  a  dzamatio 
masterpiece.  It  does  not  follow  that  with  the 
help  of  Weber's  ability  and  experience  she  was 
not  able  to  concoct  something  tolerable  £or  the 
purpose.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  her  poem 
having  been  reiterated  ad  nauseam,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  setting  forth  the 
opposite  view,  and  maintaiDing  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  a  good,  and  in  some  respects  an  excellent, 
libretto.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  naff  way  in 
which  for  the  last  hundred  years  German  critics 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
libretto  and  the  music  of  an  opera  as  two  dkttnct 
things,  the  one  of  which  may  be  condemned  and 
the  other  extolled,  as  if  a  composer  had  no  sort 
of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  words  he 
sets,  'Do  you  suppose  tHkt  any  proper  oom- 

Csr  will  allow  a  libretto  to  be  put  into  his 
d  like  an  apple  ? '  are  Weber*s  oWn  'words. 
It  is  moreover  obvious  that  a  libretto  which 
satisfied  a  man  of  such  high  oulturey  and  a 
composer  of  so  eminently  dramatic  oiganisation, 
could  not  have  been  utt^ly  bad.  Nevertheless, 
till  lately  the  verdict  against  Euryanthe  was 
all  but  unanimous.  The  first  who  ventured 
to  speak  a  decided  word  in  its  favour  is 
Gustav  Engel.  He  says,  'Euryanthe  is  aa 
opera  full  of  human  interest.  Truth  and  a  fine 
sense  of  honour,  jealousy  and  envy,  mortified 
love  and  ambition,  above  all  the  most  intense 
womanly  devotion — such  are  its  leading  motives. 
There  is  indeed  one  cardinal  mistake,  which 
b  that  when  Euryanthe  is  accused  of  infidelity 
in  the  and  Act^  she  remuns  silent,  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  her  comparatively  small 
offence.  This  may  however  arise  from  the 
confusion  into  which  so  pure  and  maidenly  a 
nature  is  thrown  by  the  suddenness  of  the  Iste 
which  overwhelms  her.  In  the  main,  however, 
the  story  is  a  good  one,  though  it  starts  with 
some  rather  strong  assumptions.'  The  *  cardinal 
error,'  however,  is  no  error  at  all,  but  a  traii 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Euzyanthe's  character. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  she 
does  not  find  the  opportunity  to  enlighten 
Adolar,  when  he  has  (Iragged  her  off  into  the 
wilderness  in  the  3rd  Act.  Other  plausible  ob- 
jections are  the  too  great  intricacy  of  the  story, 
and  its  being  partly  founded  on  events  which 
do  not  come  within  the  range  of  the  plot,  via. 
the  story  of  Emma  and  Udo.  Weber  was  aware 
of  this  defect,  and  intended  to  remedy  it  by 
making  the  curtain  rise  at  the  slow  movement 
of  the  overture,  and  disclose  the  following 
tableau: — 'The  interior  of  Emma*s  tomb;  a 
kneeling  statue  is  beside  her  coffin,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a'' 12th-century  baldacchino. 
Euryanthe  prays  by  the  coffin,  while  the  spirit 
of  Emma  hovers  overhead.  Eglimtine  looks 
on.'  This  excellent  idea  has  unfortunately  been 
carried  out  at  one  or  two  theatres  only.  The 
degrading  nature  of  the  bet  on  Euryanthe's 
fidelity  can  only  be  excused  on  the  score  of  the 
manners  of  the  period  (about  1 110).  The  lan« 
gusffe  is  occasionally  stilted  and  affected,  but 
mu^  of  the  verse  is  as  melodious  as  a  composer 
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oonld  derire,  and  in  this  respect  merits  ought  to 
be  fdlowed  to  oounterbaUnoe  defects. 

Hie  opera  contains  four  principal  characters, 
Adolar  and  Lysiart,  Euryantbe  and  Eglantine. 
Eglantine  has  most  vitalityy  the  others  being 
types  rather  than  individaals ;  but  this  would  ^ 
no  defect  in  Webei^s  eyesy  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  aooordanoe  with  his  own  mode  of 
treating  his  personages.  The  poem  abounds 
in  opportunities  for  the  descriptive  writing 
in  which  he  so  much  delighted  and  excelled. 
Now  we  are  in  a  brilliant  court,  with  vic- 
torious troops  of  cavaliers  marching  home  from 
the  battle-field,  and  offering  their  homage  to 
beautiful  ladies,  and  to  love.  Then,  in  a 
lonely  castle-garden,  in  the  silent  repose  of 
a  Bummer  evening,  with  a  love-lorn  maiden 
pining  for  her  absent  knight.  Then  again  in 
a  for^  glade  with  shimmering  moonlight,  mur- 
muring waters,  and  the.forsiJcen  one  longing 
for  death.  Next  we  witness  a  savage  brawl 
breaking  out  between  rival  knights,  and  hear 
the  clash  of  swords  as  they  rush  together.  And 
in  and  out  all  the  time  the  spirit-world  is 
weaving  its  invifdble  threads.  Each  of  these 
situations  Weber  could  fit  with  its  appro- 
priate expression,  as  no  one  else  had  ever  been 
able  to  do  before  him,  for  he  it  was  indeed 
who  created  the  musical  language  for  them. 
And  it  is  on  these  situations,  so  varied,  and  so 
well  contrasted,  but  all  steeped  in  glow  and 
fragrance,  that  the  main  interest  of  the  opera  is 
concentrated.  The  characters  are  not  the  main 
attraction,  they  seem  mere  condensations  of  the 
poetry  of  the  situation,  and  are  carried  along  by 
the  scene,  rather  than  work  it  out  for  themselves. 
Euryantbe,  like  all  Weber^s  operas,  is  an  epic 
procession,  an  enchanted  panorama,  represent- 
ing the  life  of  one  special  period,  that  of  medio- 
val  chivalry.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view 
it  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.^ 

Euryantbe  is  Webw  s  sole  grand  opera,  both 
because  it  is  without  spoken  dialogue,  and  be- 
cause it  is  much  the  inllest  and  longest.  He 
meant  to  put  his  best  into  it,  and  he  did.  '  It  is 
his  heart's  blood,'  says  Robot  Schumann,*  *  the 
very  best  of  which  he  was  capable.  The  opera 
cost  him  a  piece  of  his  life,  but  it  has  made  him 
immortaL  From  end  to  end  it  is  one  chain  of 
sparkling  gems.*  Here  is  no  question  that 
Euryantbe  is  richer,  more  varied,  deeper, 
grander,  than  all  the  rest  of  Weber's  dramatic 
works.  All  that  gives  distinction  to  Der 
Freischfitz  is  found  here  again  ;  Ueder  at  once 
dignified  and  easily  comprehensible,  mdodies 
genuine  in  feeling  and  full  of  fire,  orohestrai 
colouring  as  new  as  it  is  charming,  instrumen- 
tation ^th  bold  and  ipirituel^  an  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  situation  and  complete  mastery  in 

1  This  GoetlM  did  not  do ;  bo  nj*  (OMprlche  mlt  Xelnmaiiii, 
I.  M8)t  'Ktfl  lUrla  tod  Waber  ahonld  mtv  baw  oorapoaod 
XwTMiUio :  ha  ought  to  harv  mod  U  odm  Ui«t  It  wu  &  had 
mbjoek  with  which  nothing  coold  bo  dono.'  Aftor  What  1  baro 
mM  It  to  annacoHary  to  point  ont  the  Injuatloe  of  tbto  reaarlL 
Oootbe  bad  not  noiloal  Inalgbt  ODoogh  to  mdantand  what  It  wai  In 
the  llbrotto  that  attraoled  Wobor.  tgabiat  whom  moroGTer  h«  bad 
a  prajndlea.  Still  av»n bo  allowed  'D«r  IMadittti'  to  bo  a  good 
aublcet  (Eekermann,  II.  ia). 
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treating  it^  such  as  genius  alone  is  capable  of. 
Only  the  modes  of  expression  are  more  refined; 
Der  FreisohiltE  deals  with  the  simple,  hearty 
life  of  the  peasantry  and  forest  folk,  Euryantbe 
with  the  highest  grades  of  society.  To  make 
this  clear  compare  *Die  Thale  (iampfen,  and 
*  Was  gleioht  wohl  auf  Erden ' ;  *  Der  Mai  bringt 
frische  Blumen  dar/  ad  'Wir  winden  dir  den 
Jungfemkrans ' ;  'Gldoklein  im  Thale,*  and 
*TJnd  ob  die  Wolke';  Adolar's  song  '  Unter 
blQhenden  Mandelbaume,'  and  Max's  aria 
'  Duroh  die  Walder.'  *  Glocklein  in  Thale '  may 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  most  delicious 
melody  shrouded  in  superb  orchestral  colouring. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  situation  more  vividly.  In  the  scena 
and  cavatina  in  the  3rd  Act,  where  Euryantbe 
is  abandoned  in  the  wUdemess,  the  oolours  are 
mixed  quite  differently.  The  long  wailing  notes 
of  the  solo  baRSOon,  and  the  solitary  flute  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about,  incline  one  to  re-echo 
Schumann's  words, 'What  a  sound  comes  iix)m 
the  instruments!  they  s]-teak  to  us  from,  the 
very  depths  of  all  being.'  The  accompaniment 
to  'Hier  dicht  am  Quell,'  consisting  only  of 
the  stringKiuartet  and  one  bassoon,  but  pro- 
ducing the  most  extraordinary  effect  of  sound, 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  genius  can  do 
with  small  means.  Quite  different  again  is  the 
colouring  for  Euryanthe's  nairative  in  the  ist 
Act;  four  muted  solo-violins,  whose  long  sus- 
tained notes  are  supported  by  quivering  violins 
and  violas,  also  muted,  with  stifled  moans  from 
low  flutes,  suggest  a  spectral  form,  only  half 
visible  in  the  moonlight,  hovering  overhead  and 
muttering  words  which  die  away  indistinctly  on 
the  breeze. 

Each  of  the  four  principal  ehaiaoters  has 
its  own  language,  to  which  it  adheres  strictly 
throughout  the  opera,  and  which  is  accentuated 
by  the  orchestral  colouring  employed  liberally, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose.  As  we 
have  previously  remarked,  one  prevailing  tone 
runs  through  the  whole  opera,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  any  other  of  Weber's. 

One  point  in  which  the  music  of  Euryantbe 
is  fiur  superior  to  that  of  Der  Freisohuts  is  in 
the  use  of  the  larger  dramatic  forms.  Here  we 
have  grand  recitative,  full  of  expression,  passion, 
and  movement,  such  as  had  come  from  no  German 
pen  sinoe  Gluck's ;  grand  arias,  duets,  ememble- 
pieces,  and  splendidly  cdnstructed  finales.  The 
Lied-  or  cavatina>form  is  used  freely  for  the  parts 
of  Adolar  and  Euiyanthe ;  but  Lysiart  and  Eg- 
lantine never  express  themselves  except  in  the 
grand  dramatic  forms,  and  the  higher  the  passion 
rises  the  more  exclusively  do  these  two  charac- 
ters occupy  the  stage.  In  this  respect  the  and 
Act  is  the  climax.  Here  we  have  one  grand  form 
after  another ;  Lysiart's  scsna  ed  aria,  his  duet 
with  Eglantine ;  Adolar's  air,  in  such  wonderful 
contrast^  and  the  duet  with  Euryantbe ;  lastly  the 
finale,  in  which  a  perfeot  tempest  of  passions 
seems  let  loose.  The  3rd  Act  also  has  dramatic 
forms  of  the  first  order,  especially  Euryanthe'a 
air,  'Zn  ihm,  und  weilet  nicht^'  with  the  choma 
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ending  diminuendo  (a  very  striking  poiiii)aiLd  the 
duet  and  chonu  with  the  clashing  swords — 'Trotze 
nichty  Yermessener.'    Weber's  large  dramatic 

C3S  are  freer  as  regards  form  than  Mozart*s, 
use  he  follows  the  poet  more  closely,  almost 
indeed  word  by  word.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
there  are  no  little  roughnesses,  or  bits  of  dull 
or  unformed  work,  but  any  such  are  com- 
pletely  submerged  in  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
beauties. 

One  reason  why  Euryanthe  has  never  been 
as  popular  as  Weber's  other  operas,  or  those  of 
Mozart,  is  because  of  its  high  strain  of  pathos, 
uurelieyed  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  This 
was  noticed  by  Rochlits,  who  found  the  first  per- 
formance in  Leipzig  very  fisktiguing,  and  after  it 
remained '  for  most  of  the  night  in  a  fever,  though 
indeed  not  an  impleasant  one.'  Another  reason 
is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  work.  It  requires 
four  siogers,  two  men  and  two  women,  of  the 
first  rank,  both  in  capabilities  and  endurance; 
as  well  as  a  first-rate  orchestra  prepared  to 
give  the  closest  and  most  intelligent  rendering. 
Thus  good  performances  of  Euryanthe  are  raze, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  from  all  points  of  view, 
for  it  is  the  culminating  point  of  romantic  opera. 
Neither  Spohr,  Marschner,  nor  any  later  com- 
poser has  produced  a  work  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quirements of  romantic  opera  in  so  masterly  a 
manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  land- 
marks of  sub-classic  art,  if  not  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

lo.  Although  Weber  wrote  his  last  opera  at 
the  request  of  Kemble,  he  chose  the  subject  him- 
self, and  was  aware  how  completely  it  suited 
his  own  individuality.  Since  the  publication 
of  Wieland's  poem  in  1780,  two  German 
0{)era8  had  be^  composed  on  Oberon,  The 
first,  Wranitzk/s  (1790),  was  one  of  those 
childish  fiury-pieces,  whose  lively  music,  harle- 
quin-tricks, scene-painting,  and  machineiy,  were 
long  the  delight  of  the  simple-minded  pec^e  of 
Vienna.  The  other,  composed  for  Copenhagen 
(1 790,  with  the  second  title  of  'Holgcor  Danske  *) 
by  Kunzen,  Gluck's  talented  successor,  and  J.  F. 
Ileichardt*s  friend,  was  a  fiur  more  serious  work, 
and  can  be  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Weber's, 
though  the  latter  put  it  so  completely  into  the 
background  as  virtually  to  obliterate  it. 

Weber's  librettist,  Planch^,  likewise  worked 
on  Wieland*s  Oberon,  or  rather  on  Sotheby's 
translation.  Though  satisfied  with  the  poem 
in  detail,  Weber  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  English  opera  as  such.  'The  cut  of  an 
English  opera  is  certainly  very  different  from  a 
German  one ;  the  English  is  more  a  drama  with 
songs,'  he  vmtes  (in  English)  to  Planch^  on 
Jan.  6,  1835 ;  and  again  on  Feb.  19,  'I  must  | 
repeat  that  the  cut  of  the  whole  is  very  foreign 
to  all  my  ideas  and  maxims.  The  intennixing 
of  so  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing, 
the  omission  of  the  music  in  the  most  im- 
portant moments  — all  deprive  our  Oberon 
of  the  title  of  an  opera,  and  will  make  him  unfit 
for  all  other  theatres  in  Europe.'  These  words 
contain  a  very  just  criticism  on  the  libretto. 


The  continual  change  of  scene,  which  keepa 
the  spectator  in  a  state  of  restlessness,  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.    Weber  intended  to  remodel 
the  opera  for  Germany,  when  he  would  have 
put  it  into  a  form  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  ideas,  giving  the  music  a  larger  share  in  the 
course  of  &.e  plot,  but  simplifying  the  plot  so 
that  it  should  run  more  smoothly  and  oonseca- 
tively.     Whether  he  would  also  have  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  the  dramatic  interest  is 
doubtful.  As  it  stands.it  is  an  epic  poem  drama- 
tised, rather  than  a  drama.     But  no  subject 
dealing  with  fairyland  can  admit  of  dramatic 
treatment  beyond   a   limited   extent,  for  the 
characters,  instead  of  moving  independently,  and 
of  their  own  free  will,  act  under  the  guidance 
of  supernatural  powers,  who  visibly  interfere 
with  their  destiny  on  all  oocasions.     Weber 
required  not  so  much  characters  full  of  dramatic 
action,  as  suggestiTC  situations  and  picturesque 
scenes,  and  &eae  Planch^'s  libretto  sullied  to 
the  fiilL    That  he  had  the  Grerman  form  in  his 
mind  all  the  time  he  was  setting  the  English,  is 
evident  from  the  fisct  that  he  had  each  number, 
as  fost  as  he  composed  it,  translated  by  Theodor 
Hell,  of  Dresden,  instructing  him  to  make  the 
words  conespond  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
melody.  Hell's  workmanship  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  Weber  was  too  much  occupied  to  ooireci 
all  his  blunders.    One  glaring  instance  occurs 
in  Rdza's  grand  soena  ('Oc^,  thou  mighty 
monster');  a  beam  from  the  setting  sun  parts 
the  storm-clouds,  and  she  exdaims,  'And  now 
the  eah.  bursts  forth,'  which  Hell  translates^ 
'Und  nun  die  Sonn'  geht  auf '  (rises).     Thus 
the  astonished  spectator,  having  been  told  that 
it  is  morning,  shortly  beholds  the  stm  set  in 
the  same  quarter  from  which  it  has  just  risen. 
Nevertheless  the  psasage  is  always  so  sung  in 
G^ermany,  and  the  absurdity,  if  noticed  at  all, 
is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  librettist. 
Weber  got  his  translator  to  make  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  personages  introduced.    In  the 
quartet^  'Over  the  dark  blue  waters,'  Planch^ 
gave  the  bass  to  a  sea-captain,  and  in  the  duet, 
'  On  the  banks  of  sweet  Garonne,'  associated  a 
Greek  fellow-slAve  with  Fatima,  in  both  cases 
because  the  original  Sherasmin  was  a  poor  singer. 
These  makeshifts  find  no  place  in  the  German  ver- 
sion, or  in  the  English  reyival  at  Her  Majesty's  in 
i860.    Then  again,  the  song  '  Fes,  even  love  to 
fome  must  yield,' composed  in  London  for  Braham 
in  place  of  'From  boyhood  trained  in  battle-field,' 
is  omitted  in  the  Gennan,  while  another  addition, 
the  prayer  in  the  and  Act,  'Ruler  of  this  awfiil 
hour,'  is  retained.   The  first  was  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  composer,  who  did  not  care  for 
this 'battle-picture';  but  he  saw  that  the  prayer 
was  not  only  a  passage  of  great  beauty,  but 
materially  strengthened  the  part  of  Huon.^ 

1  Hdl**  trtttdatlon  ivu  piitiUih«d  almost  almaltaneonily  with  fha 
oriflnal  Ubratto,  the  prrfkoe  to  which  It  dated '  Brompton  GrMoent. 
April  10,  IffiS.'  Hie  Uerman  title  nmi  *  Oberoo,  Klag  of  Uie  XIto*, 
a  romantSo  &lr7-opera  In  S  acts.  Translated  for  the  German  slag* 
b^  Theodor  Bell  from  the  BngUsh  original  hy  J.  B.  Planch4. 
set  to  moilo  b^  OapoUmelster  Fterherr  Karl  Karia  Ton  Weber* 
(Arnold,  Dresden  and  Leipzig.  lOB).  With  a  long  preilMe  hj  tha 
translator. 
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Hie  mudo  to  OberoD,  ihongh  the  ^ork  of  % 
man  dying  by  inches,  bean  no  traces  of  mental 
exhaustion.  Indeed  it  is  delightfully  fresh  and 
origfinal  throughout^  and  entirely  different  from 
all  the  rest  of  Weber's  oompositiona.  The  key- 
note of  the  whole  is  ita  pictnre  of  the  mysteries 
of  Elf-land,  and  the  life  of  the  spirits  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  True,  this  note  ia  touched  in 
Der  Freischtltz  and  Euryanthe,  but  in  Oberon 
it  is  struck  with  full  force,  and  vibratea  with 
an  almost  intozicating  sweetness.  What  Weber 
did  in  this  direction  was  absolutely  new,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  his  art,  and  many  composers 
hare  followed  in  the  same  track.  Hia  melody, 
the  chords  of  his  harmony,  the  figures  employed, 
the  eflfects  of  colour  so  totally  unexpected — all 
combine  to  waft  us  with  mysterious  power  into 
an  unknown  land.  Anybody  aoquamted  with 
the  Adagio  of  the  overture  will  see  what  we 
mean.  Of  a  charm  almost  unparalleled  is  the 
introduction  to  the  ist  Act^  with  the  elves  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  softly  singing  aa  they  keep 
watch  over  Oberon's  slumbers.  The  2nd  Act  ia 
specially  rich  in  delicious  pictures  of  nature,  now 
in  her  tender  and  dreamy;  now  in  her  savage 
and  sublime,  moods.^  Puck's  invocation  of  the 
spirits,  the  roar  of  the  tempest — ^the  most  powerful 
representation  of  a  storm  in  music  excepting  Bee- 
thoven's in  the  "Pat^onl  Symphony— the  magnifi- 
oent  picture  in  Beiza's  grand  scena  of  the  gradual 
calming  of  the  waves  beneath  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ;  lastly,  the  finale,  with  the  mermaids' 
bewildering  song,  and  the  elves  dancing  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  strand,*— these  are  musical 
treasures  which  have  not  yet  been  exhausted. 
Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Bennett,  drew  the  inspira- 
tion for  their  romantic  scenes  of  a  similar  kind 
from  '  Oberon,'  but  none  of  them  have  attained 
the  depth  or  the  individuality  of  their  prototype. 
Even  Schumann  trod  in  his  footsteps  in  isolated 
passages  of  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  the  ballad 
*  Yom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,'  and  '  Man- 
fred.' Of  German  opera  composers  I  say  nothing ; 
their  imitation  of  mm  is  patent 

Through  the  haiy  atmosphere  of  this  land 
of  sprites  and  fairies,  we  disoem  the  outlined 
features  of  two  contrasting  races  and  countries — 
Western  chivalry  and  Oriental  Hfe.  In  the 
finale  of  the  ist  Act,  the  opening  of  the  and, 
and  the  dance  of  slaves  in  the  3rd,  we  have, 
sketched  bv  a  master-hand,  the  dullness,  in- 
ertness, ana  yet  imaginativeness  of  the  Oriental 
disposition.  The  melody  sung  by  the  guard  of 
the  harem  in  the  ist  Act  is  Arabian,  that 
in  the  3rd  Act  at  the  commencement  of  the 
dance  of  Almanaor's  slaves,  Turkish,  both  used 
with  great  skill  to  give  a  local  colouring.  From 
the  mass  of  these  stupid,  indolent^  sensual  Orien- 
tals^ Beiza  and  Fatima  stand  out  with  all  the 
greater  chann.  They  seem  in  a  sense  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  East, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Frankish  knighta 
forms  a  link  between  the  Eaat  and  West.  The 
brilliant  and  eneigetic  knights  form  the  strong- 
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1  H«T  not  tlw  ehrw  Md  ipcltM  to 
tiM  feteai  of  oftUm  7 


iBtMdod  tu  PttVOnlSMtiOM  off 


est  contrast  to  the  Orientals.  Ulis  ia  suggested 
with  irresistible  force  in  the  Allogro  of  the 
overture,  and  further  emphasised  in  the  body  of 
the  opera,  in  Huon's  grand  air  in  Eb  ('  I  revel 
in  hope')  and  the  splendid  march  at  the  close. 
In  Euryanthe  Weber  had  already  shown  his 
gift  for  the  chevalresque,  but  it  comes  out  here 
with  a  difference.  <In  Oberon,'  as  Bochlitz 
well  puts  it,  'the  leading  characteristics  are  gen- 
tleneaa,  friendly  feeling,  and  cheerfulneas^  with 
no  lack  of  energy,  apirit,  at  movement.  The 
general  impression  is  not  exciting,  agitating, 
diatorbing,  but  eLevating,  soothing,  imd  calming.' 
Had  Weber  been  permitted  to  complete  the 
Gennan  revision,  it  might  possibly  have  been  the 
crown  of  all  his  operas  7  As  it  is,  its  immortality 
is  assured.' 

II.  Next  after  Weber's  operas  come  into  con- 
sideration his  lieder,  the  Lied-form  playing,  as 
was  natural  with  a  Grerman,  so  important  a  pare 
in  his  operas.  Hia  Lieder  bear  unmistakable 
traces  of  that  dramatic  element  which  runs 
through  evenrthing  he  wrote.  He  left  78  Ger- 
man Lieder  tat  single  voice  with  PF.  or  guitar 
accompaniment,  brides  two  or  three  Italian 
canzonets,  a  French  romance,  and  a  song  from 
Lalla  Bookh,  *  From  Chlndan's  warbling  fount 
I  come,'  his  last  composition,  with  the  accom- 
paniment merely  sketched  in.'  We  do  not 
udude  his  10  Scotch  airs  arranged  with  accom^ 
paniment  for  PF.,  flute,  violin,  and  cello.  Among 
the  part-songs  should  be  singled  out  16  Lieder 
for  men's  voices,  and  3  Volkslieder  for  2  voices 
with  accompaniment. 

The  poets  from  whom  Weber  took  his  words 
are  Matthison,  Herder,  BQxger,  Yobs,  Kotaebue, 
Tieck,  Schenkendorf,  and  Komer.  Of  theses 
with  the  exception  of  Kdmer,  he  set  but  one  or 
two,  sometimes  only  one^  poem  apiece.  Goethe*s 
name  does  not  appear  at  ail,  which,  considering 
the  antipathy  between  the  two,  may  not  have 
been  aocidentaL  Unknown  or  unimportant 
writers  of  verse,  such  as  Muchler,  Gubitz,  Elan- 
negiesser,  occur  pretty  frequently.  The  greater 
part  of  the  verses  composed  by  him,  and  the 
finest,  are  Volkslieder. 

It  waa  at  the  suggestion  of  Yogler  that 
Weber  first  made  a  study  of  the  songs  of  the 
peoj^le,  and  thia  study,  added  to  his  own  in- 
tuitive perception  of  what  was  intrinsically 
good  and  individual  in  popular  music,  enabled 
him  to  hit  off  the  chairaoteristio  tone  of  the 
Volkalied  aa  nobody  had  done  before.  <Mein 
Schatz  ist  auf  die  Wanderschaft  bin,* '  Herzchen, 
mein  Sch&tzchen,  bist  tausendmal  mein,'  '  Wenn 
ich  ein  Voglein  war,'  'Ich  hab*  mir  eins  enriihlet,' 
'O  Berlin,  ich  muss  dioh  lasaen,'  "Sis  nichts 
xnit  den  alten  Weibem,'  are  songs  in  which  every 
variety  of  feeling  is  expressed  with  a  freshness 
and  originality  rarely  met  with.    His  musical 

I  TlM  ftdl  Mon  hM  bMD  poblUMd  la  aa  tHHam  <U  Imm  ty 
Sohlsflogwr  of  Btflia. 

■  Sehteringar  of  Berlin  hn  pabMihed  a oompleto  odltloii  la  Svola. 
of  Wabar^  aongi.  Two  or  throe  anUnportant  oaw  for  ilii^e  TOlee 
are  ooiiuad,  bul  Uie  fti>art  aoosi.  Italian  dneti.  nameroiu  cboniMa 
te  nan's  volcea  (inanfadx  part-iongi  for  Tarioat  volooi  with 
ipaalaanti.  lirlag  up  the  nombar  to  UNi 
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irefttment  too  of  wiigB  in  dialect,  eftpeoially  those 
of  ft  humoroiu  or  roUicking  duuracter,  waa  ez- 
oellent ;  instaiices  are  '  Trariro,  der  Sommer,  der 
ist  do/  '  Mein  Schatierl  is  Mbsch/  and  '  I  und 
mein  junges  Weib.*  The  fonn  of  theee  longs  is 
most  nmple,  and  generally  atrophioal ;  the  aooom* 
paniment  fluently  for  the  guitar.  This  aim- 
plioity  is  their  greatest  merity  and  though  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  unfaTourable  to  simple  songs, 
and  Weber*s  have  been  cast  into  the  shade  by 
Schubert's  and  Schumann's  magnificent  songs 
with  their  almost  orchestral  trea&nent,  they  are 
not  lost  to  the  musical  world,  but  bear  the  stamp 
of  imperishability. 

Besides  these  Lieder  Weber  oomposed  other 
songs  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  with  PF. 
accompaniment^  each  stanza  having  a  different 
melody.  In  this  branch  of  composition  be  is, 
next  to  BeethoTen,  the  earliest  great  master. 
There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  between 
his  songs  and  those  not  only  of  Beethoven,  but 
of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  his 
being  all  more  or  less  of  a  dramatic  character. 
His  genius  spread  its  wings  best  when  he 
had  a  distinct  character,  or  a  sharply-defined 
situation,  to  portray.  It  is  a  significant  &ct 
that  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  strophi- 
cal  songs  were  written  for  interpolation  into 
plays,  'Ueber  die  Berge  mit  Ungestiimy'  and 
'  Lass  mich  schlummem,  Herxlein,  schweige,'  for 
instance.  It  is  only  by  keeping  steadfastly  in 
view  a  certain  personage,  or  picturing  a  certain 
scene^  that  one  is  fully  able  to  reaUae  the  in- 
tended impression.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  see 
how  much  the  music  assists  the  imagination  in 
this  respect.  Take,  for  instance,  Voss's  'Rei- 
gen ' ;  in  a  moment  the  whole  picture  of  a  village 
fair  in  full  swing  rises  up  before  one's  mind's 
eye.  The  extraordinary  flexibility  of  his  musi- 
cal speech  stood  Weber  in  good  stead  here. 
Not  only  did  it  enable  him  to  adapt  his  vocal 
melodies  to  each  rise  and  fall  in  the  words, 
but  it  gave  him,  to  a  degree  hitherto  un- 
known, the  power  of  choosing  the  precise  notes, 
or  series  of  notes,  vocal  and  instrumental,  fitted 
to  impress  on  the  hearer  some  mental  picture 
called  up  by  perhaps  a  single  word.  A  perfect 
model  of  composition  in  thu  kind  is  the  Lied — 
one  of  his  finest  indeed  in  all  respects — 'Das 
Madchen  an  das  erste  Schneeglockchen.'  Not 
that  Weber  ever  degenerates  into  mere  declama- 
tion ;  his  songs  are  always  good  in  form,  with 
a  flowing,  well-connected  melody.  Well  aware 
of  this  plasticity  he  ventured  on  poems  of  in- 
volved construction,  by  no  means  easily  adapt- 
able to  music.  For  instance,  he  managed  a 
triolet  ('Keine  Lust  ohn'  treues  Lieben*)  with 
great  skill,  and  his  are  the  first  completely  suc- 
cessful settings  of  the  sonnet  ('Du  liebes, 
holdes,  himmeUiisses  Wesen,'  and  *  Die  Wunde 
brennt,  die  bleichen  Lippen  beben').  Among 
his  characteristic  pieces  for  single  voice  and 
PF.  may  be  specified  *  Die  vier  Temperamente,' 
and,  above  al(  the  delicious  '  Unbefangenheit ' 
0  Frage  mich  immer,  fimgest  umsonst '),  a 
sketch  of  a  merry,  saucy,  rqgoish,  but  tender- 
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hearted  girl,  and  truly  a  chtf  ^ceuvre.  Thus 
Weber's  vocal  compositions  contain  the  two 
main  elements  of  which  German  opera  is  con* 
stituted — the  Lied  and  the  dramatic  son<v. 
These  too  appear  in  turn  in  the  ten  splendid 
songs  firom  Komer's  *  Leyer  und  Schwert,*  four 
of  which  are  for  single  voice  and  PF.,  and  six 
for  male  chorus  unaccompanied.  Of  the  single 
songs,  '  Yater  ich  rufe  dich '  and  '  Die  Wunde 
brennt,'  are  magnificent  tone-pictures  in  Weber^a 
own  style.  Even  in  the  strophical  choruses  there 
are  touches  of  great  power.  The  beginning  of 
*Du  Schwert  an  meiner  Linken'  rings  like  a 
sword-thrusL  '  Llltsow's  wilde  Jagd '  contains 
a  complete  dramatic  scene  within  a  single  stanza 
of  a  I  ban.  The  horsemen  plunge  forward  out 
of  the  forest  gloom,  rush  by  in  tearing  haste, 
shout  one  wild  hurrah,  and  are  gone.^ 

xa.  It  lias  often  been  felt  as  a  difficulty  that 
Weber  should  pass  straight  firom  such  operas  as 
Silvana  and  Abu  Hassan  to  a  masterpiece  like  Der 
fVeischfits.  One  explanation  of  this  sudden  and 
startling  progress  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
songs  which  were  his  main  occupation  firom  1811 
to  18x7.  Another  important  landmark  is  the 
cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg  (181 5).  This  is  not  a 
cantata  in  the  modem  sense — i.  0.  an  essentially 
Ivric  vocal  piece-^but  one  rather  in  the  sense  of 
the  17th  and  z8th  centuries*  when  the  word 
signified  sdo  songs  representing  a  specific  cha- 
rMter  in  a  specific  situation.  The  only  difference 
was  that  Weber  employed  the  fuU  resources  of 
solo-singen,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  .  Hie  central 
idea  is  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  with  various 
episodes  grouped  round  it,  and  a  grand  chorus, 
'Herr  Gott  dich  loben  wir,'  as  finale.  The 
description  of  the  battle  forms  what  we  should 
now  (adl  a  grand  dramatic  scene,  an  opera  finale, 
only  without  action.  It  is  led  up  to  oy  warlike 
choruses,  animating  the  battalions  as  they  mus- 
ter to  the  fight.  Even  the  arming  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  is  indicated  bv  the  Austrian  Grena- 
diers' Much  heard  in  the  distance.  A  wild 
march  announces  the  approach  of  Napoleon's 
army,  while  the  Germans  sing  Korner's  solemn 
prayer : — 

Wto  ueh  dl0  H011«  toMHlk  AtntathepowonoriNll. 

Qott.  delM  slulie  Ikmt  Qod.  l«t  Thy  mithtjr  bftnd 

StOixt  dM  OabAude  der  L(l|»i  Ptlaahood'i  itroncliold  o'erthrow. 

rohr  am,  Barr  ZelMoth.  Laad  u,  Loitl  Qod  of  Hosu 

Fflhr  una.  dnieincer  Gott  Lead  ua.  Thgu  trlim*  Uod. 

robr  nni  xur  SohlMbi  und  mm  LaadnttoMiiaaadflclOiy. 

The  battle,  which  then  commences,  is  at  first 
left  entirely  to  the  orchestra.  The  day  is  going 
against  the  Allies.  The  French  tune  '  Qa  ira ' 
b  heard  shrilling  out  wildly  and  triumphantly 
above  the  other  instruments,  while  broken  eja- 
culations, such  as  '  Des  Feindes  Spott ! '  ('  Sport 
of  our  foest')  'O  Hdllengraunf  ('O  hor- 
rorl')  <Verliisst  Du  Gott,  die  Dir  vertraunt* 
('  Wilt  Thou,  O  God,  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Theet'^  burst  from  the  allies  scattered  about 
the  field.  The  tumidt  is  just  dying  away, 
when  lo  I  the  Prussian  horns,  first  faint  in  the 

1  It  Is  Iqr  no  motns  nneonunon  to  hew  the  iMt  fonr  hen  rapefttadl 
allwtwhleh  ihowB  vrithont  ezplsBetlon  how  oatlrelr  Webtf'e  Uaa 
hae  been  mlmndecttood. 
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distance,  then  louder  and  loader ;  the  Ohorilf 
liatene, 
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Atf  WlndM  FlQcaln 
epreufts  TOB  dan  HOjida 
Die  Flur  entUngl 
IM«  Fahnen  wallen, 
DIa  HOraar  HhtUaOi 


On  wlnfi  of  tha  wind 
Down  from  the  hUls 
It  raahas  along  the  plalnl 
TtM  bannen  wave. 
The  tmmpats  blan^ 


and  then  bursts  into  the  air  of  Weber's  Lied, 

*  Ltttzows  wilde  Jagd,*  to  the  words 

O  HlmmeUlnst  nach  Todeadrang. 

Daa  1st  Prauawna  mnthlger  Behlaohtteaangl 

O  heaTcnIy  Joj  from  deadly  INJn. 
7to  Pruiila'a  rouiiDt  battle  ■ong  I 

This  passage,  and  the  redoubled  violence  with 
which  the  onslaught  is  renewed,  produce  a 
dramatic  effect  of  Ute  strongest  kind.  From  this 
point  the  voices  are  employed  continually.    The 

*  Qa  ira/  at  first  so  loud  and  bold,  is  now,  as  it 
were,  hustled  and  put  down  by  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra;  it  is  at  length  wholly  silenced,  the 
enemy  flies  with  the  yictors  at  his  heels,  till  at 
last '  God  save  the  Kingl'^  peals  solemnly  forth 
from    the    orchestra,    and    the   colossal    tone- 
picture  is  at  an  end.     The  same  dramatic  treat- 
ment may  be  discerned  in  all  the  episodical 
pieces,   especially  the   orchestral   introduction, 
which  u  not  an  abstract  piece  of  music,  but 
is  intended  as  a  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  nations,  who,  after  a  brief  foretaste  of  peace, 
are  again  plunged  into  the  horrors  of  war  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.    'The  introduc- 
tion is  of  a  rugged,  stormy,  mournful,  angry 
spirit,  broken  in  its  accents;    rising  in  force 
towards  the  end,  and  dying  in  dry,  hard,  sullen 
strokes.*     So  says  Weber  in  his  explanatory 
notice  written    for   the  first    performance  at 
Prague.'    The  closing  chorus  alone  is  wholly 
brric  fai  character ;  though  not  absolutely  free 
from  technical  imperfections,  it  is  full  of  fire 
and  inspiration,  and  contains  some  grand  pas- 
sages.   The  cantata  however  as  a  whole  too  far 
exce^  ordinary  limits  to  take  its  due  place  in 
the  concert-room.   There  is  in  it  a  certain  contra- 
diction of  styles.    Although  at  first  frequently 
performed,  and  never  failing  to  make  a  great 
impression,  it  has  gradually  slipped  out  of  the 
musical  world,  now  that  the  events  which  gave 
it    birth    are   less  vividly  remembered.     The 
'  Leyer  und  Schwert  *  choruses  are  still  in  full 
life,  because  they  are  in  all  respects  true  to  tlieir 
species.     And  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
with  aJl  its  impetuosity  and  all  its  pathos,  is 
expressed  quite  as  forcibly  in  the  cantata.     Its 
popularity  may  be  less  great,  but  it  is  an  even 
more  valuable  piece  of  evidence  for  the  history  of 
Weber's  devdopment  as  a  dramatic  composer. 

15.  Between  1810  and  18x5  Weber  wrote  six 
grand  Concert-airs  with  Italian  words,  and  these 
also  have  their  share  in  explaining  the  extraor- 
dinary maturity  of '  Der  Freischfits.'  Several  are 
of  high  artistic  merit,  notably  the  fourth  ('Signor, 
se  pMbe  sei '),  composed  in  181 2  for  Prince  Frede- 

I  TliaVoIkih7»na*HandlrlmSlageakraoi'  tenngto  this  air  In 
Oamany,  and  Weber  eridently  bad  tbe  woida  In  his  mind  here^  Be 
wadthasaaBetueliDrtheflnalato  tbeJabel-oa?ertiira.  (Sea  Ooo 
•ATI  Tva  b;iii«.  toL  I.  i».  607  •.] 

>  Beprlatad  eenviata  iB  tha  *  LebcBSbUd.' UL  M. 


rio  of  Gtotha.*  It  is  written  for  tenor  and  double 
chorus,  and  is  in  fact  agrand  dramatic  scena.  None 
of  these  Italian  airs  however  come  up  to  a  Ger- 
man soena  written  in  z8x8  for  insertion  in  Che- 
rubinrs  '  Lodoiska.*  It  was  intended  for  Frau 
Milder-Hauptmann,  then  in  Berlin,  and  was  to 
be  the  zst  number  in  the  and  act.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  first  rank,  and  of  itself  proves  that  the 
creator  of  'Der  Freischfitx'  had  now  attained 
his  fiiU  stature.  How  it  comes  to  be  now  wholly 
forgotten  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

14.  Among  Weber's  remaining  vocal  composi- 
tions we  have  stall  some  Cantatas  and  the  two 
Masses  to  consider.  *Der  Erste  Ton'  (i8z8), 
words  by  Rochlits,  must  be  mentioned  among  the 
cantatas,  although  the  term  scarcely  applies  to  it 
The  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  declaimed  to  an 
orchestral  accompaniment^  but  a  4-part  chorus  is 
introduced  near  the  end.  The  form  is  peculiar 
and  new.  It  cannot  be  called  a  melodnuna,  be- 
cause the  poem  is  narrative  and  not  dramatic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  some  of  the 
descriptive  recitatives  in  Haydn*s  oratorios.  The 
descriptive  part  of  the  music  shows  already, 
tiiough  indiitincUy,  that  plasticity  which  he  was 
presently  to  make  use  of  in  such  an  incomparable 
way.  The  dosing  chorus  does  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  tft,  and  Weber  himself  spoke 
of  it  as  'rough'  part-writing.  Another  hynm 
of  JEU)chlitE's,  'In  seiner  Ordnung  schafft  der 
Herr,'  is  a  fine  work  of  art.  It  was  composed  in 
1812,  and  dedicated  to  the  '  Musik-GeseUschaft* 
of  Ziiridb,  which  had  elected  him  an  honorary 
member.  At  first  the  composer  has  evidentiy  had 
a  difficulty  in  warming  to  his  work,  on  account 
of  the  half-dogmatip,  half-descriptive  nature  of 
the  words ;  and  the  hearer,  though  occasionally  in- 
terested, is  not  carried  away  by  the  earlier  move- 
ments. The  introduction  of  the  chorale  'Drum 
leme  still  dich  fiissen  *  (to  the  tune  of '  O  Haupt 
voU  Blut  und  Wunden ')  is  scarcely  to  be  jus- 
tified on  esthetic  grounds.  But  then  comes 
the  chorus  'Gelobt  sei  Gott,'  and  all  that  has 
hitherto  failed  to  please  is  forgotten,  and  the 
hearer  swept  away  in  the  rushing  torrent  of 
foamy  music  The  fugue  of  this  chorus,  *  Im 
Wetterstunn,  im  Wogendrang,'  is  a  oharaoter^ 
piece  of  the  first  rank.  To  criticise  each  detail  of 
this  polyphonic  movement  would  be  pedantic ;  it 
is  a  work  of  genius,  and  its  flashing  enthusiasm 
bears  comparison,  at  a  distance  of  course,  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.* 

Of  the  six  occasional  cantatas  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Saxony,  the  Jubel-Cantata,  written 
for  the  5oih  anniversary  of  Friedrich  August's 
accession  (1818)  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
size  and  matter.  13ie  four  choral  movements, 
Nos.  I,  4,  7,  and  9  are  ripe  examples  of  Weber's 
talent  for  delineating  a  spedfio  situation,  and 
make  one  regret  that  the  work  as  a  whole,  from 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  is  unavailable 
for  general  use.  It  u  essentially  a  Saxon,  nay, 
almost  a  Dresden  composition,  and  no  sympa- 
thy is  now  felt  for  Friedrich  August.    Wendt*s 


«  op.  A  Sehlflringar.  Barlta,  Toeal  1 

*  Saoca,  parts,  and  Pf.  ssors^  pobllshad  bf  Saklestnger  of  Bartla. 
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attempt  to  tnm  it  into  »  harvest  osntAta  proTod 
fitirly  BoooeaBfiil  in  one  or  two  OMes,  eapeciaUy 
Nos.  4  and  7 ;  bat  the  murio  ii,  as  a  rale,  too 
olosely  wedded  to  the  words  to  be  divoioed  firam 
them,  unless  at  great  sacrifice.^ 

15.  As  to  Weber^B  Manes,  those  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  GathoUo  chnroh-muaio  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  will  not  expect 
to  find  them  written  in  a  pure  ohurch-stylo. 
Church  musio  of  this  description  is  now  almost 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  in  the  great  centres  it  is  en- 
tirely tabooed  in  favour  of  the  musio  of  the 
X5th  and  z6th  centuries.  Under  these  oiroum- 
stances  Webei^s  masses  have  little  prospect  of 
revival.  They  are  probably  never  heard  except 
in  the  Hof  kirche  of  Dresden,  and  rarely  there, 
and  are  bound  to  succumb  to  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  those  of  Haydn,  Mosart,  and  Hummel. 
Fine  music  they  contain  in  abundance.  As 
previously  mentioned,  they  were  produced  within 
a  short  time  of  each  other,  in  18 18  and  x8io. 
After  Weber^s  fiwhion  they  contrast  sharply 
with  each  other,  while  each  has  one  prevailing 
tone  running  consistently  through  to  the  end. 
1 81 8  being  Sie  50th  year  of  the  king's  reign,  he 
gave  to  the  £b  mass  a  tone  of  solemnity  and 
splendour  noticeable  specially  in  the  Sanctus. 
That  in  G,  being  for  a  family  festival,  is  quite 
idyllic  in  character.  *I  mean  to  keep  before 
myself,'  he  wrote  to  Rorhlitz,  'the  idea  of 
a  happy  funily  party  kneeling  in  prayer,  and 
rejoicing  before  the  Lord  as  His  children.*  It  is 
worth  while  to  examine  the  mass,  and  see  bow 
this  idea  is  worked  out.  The  Kyrie,  Sanctus 
(with  an  exquisite  Benedictus),  and  Agnus  Dei, 
are  delightful  music.  Occasional  suggestions  of 
well-known  passages  in  his  operas  jar  on  a 
modern  ear,  but  a  composer  is  scarcely  to  be 
blamed  for  reteining  his  identity,  even  in  a  mass. 
His  love  of  contrast^  and  habit  of  never  remain- 
ing long  occupied  with  one  musical  idea,  give 
these  pieces  a  somewhat  restless  and  piecemeal 
eflbct,  and  for  this  reason  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed toHavdn's  and  Mozart's  masses  felt  these 
too  '  secular. ' 

16.  When  a  youth  of  twenty  Weber  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  dever  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent interesting,  but  parU-ooloured  and  with- 
out form.  The  indications  they  gave  of  his 
future  position  as  an  orchestral  composer  were 
very  inadequate,  and  in  later  years  they  by  no 
means  satisfied  himself.  Of  wholly  different 
import  are  his  ten  overtures,  Peter  Schmoll 
(remodelled  1807  as  'Grande  Ouverture  h  pln- 
sieurs  instrumento*),  Rftbezahl  (remodelled  1811 
as  'Ouverture  sum  Beheirscher  der  Geister/ 
'Ruler  of  the  Spirits'),  'Ouverture  Chinesa' 
(remodelled  18 19  for  Turandot),  Silvana,  Abu 
Hassan,  Jubelouverture,  Freisdiiits,  Preoioea, 
Euryanthe,  and  Oberon.  Of  these,  Peter 
Schmoll  and  Silvana  are  unimportant  and 
immature.     In   Turandot  the  local  colouring 

1  TheMore,irllbtlMtiioMtoofwordg,uidi>reMdadl7tlMjrntMl- 
OvTertara,  U  pobllihed  bf  BehlerfBger  (Berlin).  A  fell  MiAlyili 
with  unple  quototloni  U  gtren  In  the '  llonthly  Kiulcal  Becord.*  1873. 

a  TheseoreoftbeBbowMtvMimbllihed  by  Blehauli  (Fftrls).  thM 
ofttM  one  in  Q  by  Ba«Un<«r  (Vienna,  mKMm  dt  Ihm). 
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furnished  by  a  Chinese  air  is  pushed  into  an 
extreme  wmch  becomes  ugly.  The  remaiiung 
seven  are  amongst  the  finest,  and  exc^ting^ 
perhaps  Rtlbezahl  and  Abu  Hassan,  the  most 
popidar  pieces  in  the  worid.  They  bold  a  middle 
position  between  simple  introductions  and  ab- 
stract orchestral  works,  sounding  equally  well  in 
the  concert-room  and  the  theatre.  TbJia  tiiiey 
share  with  the  overtures  of  Mosart  and  Cheru- 
bini,  whUe  much  of  the  eflfoct  of  Beethoven's,  and 
Uie  whole  of  tiie  effect  of  Schumann's  Crenoveva 
and  Manfired  is  lost  when  played  on  the  stage. 
There  are,  however,  important  differences  of  style 
between  these  overtures  and  those  of  Mozart  and 
Gherubini.  This  is  not  so  much  because  Weber 
constructed  them  out  of  the  materials  of  the  opera, 
though  some  have  with  great  injustice  gone  so 
fiff  as  to  maintain  that  they  are  mere  elegant 
potpourris.  Each  is  a  complete  conception,  and 
— some  unimportant  passages  apart— carved  out 
of  one  block.  That  what  looks  like  mosaic  may 
have  been  constru(sted  organically  is  proved  by 
Gherubini's  'Anacreon'  overture,  in  which — a 
Uttie-known  &ct — there  is  not  a  single  bar  not 
contained  in  the  opera.  Weber's  natural  way  of 
working  was  not  to  develop  continuously,  but  to 
proceed  firom  one  strong  contrast  to  another. 
His  musical  ideas  are  seldom  adapted  for  the- 
matic treatment,  being  always  full  of  meaning, 
but  with  few  capacities  of  development.  The 
instant  one  idea  is  g^ven  out  decisively  it  calls 
up  another  absolutely  oppoaed  to  it.  Illns- 
trations  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  opening 
of  the  Riibesahl  overture,  as  well  as  m  the 
Eb  movement  of  the  Allegro  in  that  to  'Der 
Ereisohutz.'  This  method  of  progression  by 
continual  contrasts  is  undoubtedly  the  sign- 
manual  of  Welxn^s  dramatic  genius ;  and  to  it 
his  works  owe  as  much  of  their  stimulating  effect 
and  fisscination,  as  they  do  to  the  variety,  ten- 
derness, and  brilliancy  of  the  instrumentation. 

17.  This  explains  why  Weber  'produced  so 
littie  ohamber-musio.  The  quiet  thoughtfulness, 
the  refinements  of  instrumental  polyphony,  the 
patient  unravelling  and  metamon>hosing  of  a 
subject,  which  are  the  essence  of  tiiis  branch  of 
arty  were  not  congenial  to  one  who  Hked  to  be 
up  and  away.  He  did  not  write  a  single  string 
quartet;  and  his  PF.  quartet,  string  quintet 
with  clarinet,  and  trio  for  PF.,  cello,  and  flute,ai«^ 
for  him,  unimportant  compositions,  and  not 
always  in  the  true  chamber-music  style.  JiUms 
appositely  observes  that  the  trio  is  pastoral  in 
character,  and  the  last  three  movemento  almost 
dramatic.  By  this  he  means  not  so  much  that 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  spedfio  figures  or 
scenes,  but  that  the  subjecto  are  almost  like 
spoken  phrases,  and  the  contrasts  singularly 
life-like.  Many  movements  of  Beethoven  s 
chamber-music  were  inspired  by  some  definite 
poetical  idea  (as  the  adagios  of  the  qnarteto 
in  F  major  (No.  i)  and  E  minor),  but  these 
are  all  genuine  chamber-music.  The  third 
movement  of  the  trio,  headed  '  Schlifers-Ellage ' 
(Shepherd's  Lament),  is  a  series  of  clever  vi^a< 
tions  on  a  simple  melody  of  eight  bars.    I  believe 
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— ^though  J&fans  does  not  agree  with  me— -that 
this  IB  the  air  of  a  real  Lied,  and  suspect  it  to  be 
a  setting  of  Goethe's  *Da  droben  anf  jenem 
Berge/  but  whether  Weber's  or  not  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  determining.  Amongst  his 
diamber-mudo  must  not  be  forg^ten  six  sonatas 
for  PF.  and  yiolin,  published  in  1811.  Though 
of  modest  dimensions,  and  oocasionally  somewhat 
immature,  they  contain  a  host  of  charming 
thoughts;  the  ideal  they  aim  at  is  not  high, 
but  uiey  form  the  most  delightful  drawing-room 
music  possible. 

18.  As  the  reader  will  perceire,  we  do  not  class 
Weber*s  Piano  oompositionB  with  his  chamber- 
musia  Here  our  verdict  must  be  wholly 
different.  Weber  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  original  pianists  of  his  day.  After  his 
thorough  grounding  when  a  boy  he  never  be- 
came the  pupil  of  any  of  the  principal  virtuosi, 
and  all  the  finishing  part  of  his  education  was 
his  own  work.  He  formed  himself  neither  on 
dementi  nor  Hummel;  indeed,  his  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  latter  was  one  of  decided  oppoeition. 
Alter  hearing  him  in  Vienna  in  1813,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary,  'Hummel  improvised— dry  but 
correct.'  After  a  concert  of  Hummel's  in  18 16, 
Weber  wrote  that  'Hummel  seemed  to  set 
the  most  store  on  plenty  of  runs  executed  with 
great  deameas.  Drawing  out  and  developing 
the  higher  resources  of  the  instrument,  he  perhaps 
undervalues  too  much.''  In  private  letters  he 
spoke  still  more  openly,  saying  plainly  that 
'  Hummel  had  not  made  a  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  pianoforte.*  This  he  himself  had  done  most 
thoroughly,  and  in  consequence  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  effects  at  once  new  and  thoroughly  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  nature  of  the  instrument. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  unexpected- 
ness which  was  so  striking  in  his  playing^  besides 
its  brilliancy,  fire,  and  expression.  Wide 
stretches,  easy  to  his  long  flexible  fingers,  bold 
jumps  firom  one  part  of  the  keyboard  to  another, 
rapid  passages  of  thirds  for  one  hand  (the  Eb 
concerto),  or  of  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  for 
both,  runs  with  accompanying  chords  for  the 
same  hand  (first  movement  of  the  sonata  in  G) 
— such  are  some  of  his  technical  resources,  all 
of  real  value  because  used  to  express  really  new 
ideas.  His  pianoforte  style  also  shows,  within 
reasonable  limits,  a  leanmg  to  the  orohestraL 
For  instance,  in  the  finale  of  the  Sonata  in  D 
minor  he  must  certainly  have  had  the  cello  and 
clarinet  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  eaniabil6,axid 
the  still  more  beautiful  counter^ubject.  Again, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  his 
mental  ear  has  evidently  been  filled  with  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra  from  bar  4. 

The  four  Sonatas  (in  G,  Ab,  D  minor,  and 
E  minor),  are  pronounced  by  Maix  to  excel  in 
some  respects  even  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
This  is  going  too  far.  In  perfection  of  form 
Weber  is  always  far  behind  Beethoven,  and 
though  his  ideas  may  be  equally  original,  they 
are  far  less  solid,  and  not  so  varied.  His  sonatas 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  models  of  the 
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type,  which  Beethoven's  are  in  the  highest 
degree.  'They  are  rather  fimtaaias  in  sonata- 
form,  and  their  veiy  irregularities  give  them  a 
kind  of  air  of  improvisation,  which  is  theiv 
chief  chann.  Ambros  says,  'They  blossonk 
like  an  enchanted  garden  of  romance.  The 
paths  of  such  gardens  generally  lead  into  a 
wilderness,  where  a  wealth  of  gorgeous  ideas 
is  crowded  together  among  heterogeneous  rou- 
lades, like  del^ious  firuits  among  exotic  foliage 
and  luxuriant  creepers.'  The  same  contrast 
is  discoverable  between  the  sonatas  in  them- 
selves. Each  has  its  distinctive  character,  con- 
sistently maintained  throughout.  When  we  say 
that  no  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  resembles 
another,  we  mean  something  quite  different  firom 
this.  The  divergence  between  his  various  crea- 
tions goes  far  deeper;  with  Weber  certain 
&vourite  phrases  are  firequently  repeated,  and 
his  sphere  of  ideas  is  far  less  extensive.  Hia 
sonatas  contrast  more  in  form  and  colour  than 
in  essence ;  in  each  he  gives  us  his  whole  self, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

Next  to  the  sonatas  in  importance  are  his  ten 
sets  of  Variations.'  Weber  did  not  attempt — as 
Bach  did  in  the  '  Goldberg '  variations,  or  Bee- 
thoven in  the  '  Eroica '  ones,  and  Uiose  on 
Diabelli's  waltz — to  enlaige  the  bounds  of  varia- 
tion, but  dung  to  the  simple  old-fashioned  form. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  wonderful  that  he  could 
cram  so  much  that  was  new  within  such  narrow 
limits.  In  the  invention  of  new  figures  and 
striking  harmonies  he  is  inexhaustible,  and— « 
main  point — each  has  its  own  distinctive  and 
sharply- defined  stamp.  His  dramatic  genius 
never  left  him.  His  variations  on  *Vien  quk, 
Doriua  bella,'  op.  7  ;  on  *  A  peine  au  sortir  ^e 
I'enfance,'  op.  28 ;  and  on  *  Schone  Minka,' 
op.  40,  are  among  the  finest  specimena  of  the 
kmd. 

His  talent  shone  most  conspicuously  whenever 
he  had  a  poetical  idea  to  interpret  musically, 
and  nowhere  do  we  see  this  more  dearly  thiui 
in  his  two  Polonaises,  in  £b  and  E,  and  above 
all  in  his  '  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,'  known  all 
over  the  world.  The  '  Rondo  brilliant '  op.  62, 
and  the  'Memento  capriodoso,'  op.  12,  though 
not  unattractive,  scarcdy  come  up  to  the  other 
three  pieces.  Of  pianoforte  music  for  four  hands 
his  only  examples  are  op.  3,  10,  and  60,  con- 
taining 6,  6,  and  8  pieces  respectively.  Bee- 
thoven scarcdy  ever  wrote  for  four  hands,  and 
Mozart  but  seldom.  Speaking  generally,  Schu- 
bert ranks  as  the  founder  of  modem  four-hand 
pianoforte  music,  but  before  his  day  Weber 
had  produced  his  op.  60,  a  collection  of  little 
pieces  which  for  invention,  and  fasdnation  of 
sound,  do  not  yidd  to  Schubert's  best  work  of 
the  kind. 

19.  Finally  Weber  takes  high  rank  as  a  com- 
poser of  Goncertos.  As  a  pianist  it  was  of  course 
an  object  to  him  to  find  scope  for  his  own  instru- 
ment with  an  orchestra.  Of  his  three  concertos  the 
one  in  F  minor,  op.  79  (Gonoertstfick)  is  to  this 

1 1  iMhide  the  vartotloiu  tir  7F.  and  vtoUn,  op.  flk  and  for  FF. 
•nd  otarliMt,  op.  9S. 
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di>y  A  stock-pieoe  with  virtuod,  and  has  left 
its  mark  on  later  composers.  Mendelssohn  would 
probably  not  have  written  his  O  minor  con- 
certo, but  for  this  predecessor.  Not  the  least 
of  its  many  attractions  is  its  fonn  (Ijarghetto, 
Allegro,  March,  Finale),  diyeiging  so  materially 
from  that  of  all  previous  concertos.  Then  too, 
though  complete  in  itself  as  a  piece  of  music,  it  is 
prompted  by  a  poetical  idea,  for  a  whole  dramatic 
scene  was  in  the  composer's  mind  when  he  wrote 
it.  What  this  was  we  are  told  by  Benedict^ 
who  on  the  morning  of  the  first  performance 
of  '  Der  Freischtttz '  sat  listening  with  Weber's 
wife,  while  he  played  them  the  Gonoertst&sk 
then  just  finisheo* 

The  Ghitelaine  dts  all  alona  on  her  hsloony  gadxig 
Ikr  away  into  the  diatonoii.  Her  knight  haa  gone  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Tean  have  paaaed  by,  tettlea  have  been 
ftnight.  Is  ha  atill  alive?  will  ahe  ever  see  him  again ? 
Her  excited  imagination  calls  np  a  vision  of  her  hoa- 
band  lying  wounded  and  forsaken  on  the  battlefield. 
Can  she  not  fly  to  him,  and  die  by  his  side.  She  falls 
back  onconseioas.  Bat  hark  I  what  notes  are  those  in 
the  distance  7  Over  there  in  thelbrcAt  somethinff  flaahee 
in  the  sonlight— nearer  and  nearer.  Knights  and  squires 
with  the  oroas  of  the  Grusadezs,  banners  waving^  ao- 
olamations  of  the  people  ;  and  there— it  is  he  I  She 
sinks  into  his  arms.  Xove  is  triumphant.  Happinesa 
without  end.  The  vary  woods  and  waves  sing  the  song 
cf  love ;  a  thousand  vdoes  proclaim  his  victory.*  i 

The  part  which  the  different  movements  take 
in  this  programme  is  obvious  enough.  The  music 
is  quite  independent  of  the  idea  which  prompted 
it.  but  a  knowledge  of  the  programme  adds 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  listening;  and  the  fact 
of  his  having  composed  in  this  manner  is  an 
interesting  point  in  the  study  of  Weber*s  idio- 
syncrasy. 

The  other  two  concertos,  in  G  and  £b,  have 
been  unduly  neglected  for  the  Goncert-stlick. 
The  former,  composed  in  1810,  is  indeed  not  so 
brilliant,  but  its  delightfully  original  finale  would 
alone  make  it  a  valuable  work.  The  other  owes 
its  origin  apparently  to  Beethoven's  Concerto 
inEb.  This  came  out  in  February  1811,  and 
we  learn  from  Weber's  diary  that  he  bought 
a  copy  in  Leipzig  on  Jan.  14,  i8ia.  His  own 
ooncerto  in  Eb  was  finished  in  December  of 
the  same  year  at  Gotba.  The  choice  of  the 
key,  the  remote  key  of  B  major  for  the  Adagio, 
and  still  closer  resemblances  between  parts 
of  the  movements  of  the  two,  show  how  deep 
an  impressioh  Beethoven's  work  had  made  on 
the  younger  artut.  Still  it  was  only  suggestion, 
and  did  not  affect  Weber's  identity.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  will  be  found  quite  as 
decided  as  the  resemblances. 

ao.  When  once  Mozart  had  introduced  the 
olarinet  into  the  higher  range  of  music  it  rapidly 
became  a  favourite  solo-instrument.  Germany 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  two  pre- 
eminent darinet-players — ^Hermstedt  of  Son- 
dershausen,  and  Barmann  of  Munich.  Spohr 
composed  for  the  former,  Weber  for  the  latter.' 

iB«Mdiet^*WelNr.* 

*  or  WabM's  alz  works  for  daitest  solo,  tre  era  dedlaatsd  to  tali 
fktend  Blnnann ;  the  sixth,  op.  iB,  \tmn  no  dedkatton.  It  sotms 
pfobabto  from  Jlhns  (p.  4M.  Wo.  07)  that  tUs  was  oompossd  fbr 
B«nBsiedtftthtoownreqaMt.tattlMt  W«b«riroaU  not  dedkattit 
to  him  out  of  oonsldflntloQ  for  Blnuma. 
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Hermstedi  was  an  excellent  player  as  far  as  tech- 
nique went»  but  a  man  of  limiteid  intellect,  while 
Bannann,  with  an  equally  brilliant  technique, 
was  a  thorough  artist  in  temperament,  and 
a  man  of  refined  taste.  Spohr^s  clarinet  com- 
positions are  good  work,  but,  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  Uenn- 
stedt,  he  never  seems  to  have  got  at  the 
heart  of  the  instrument.  This  WeMr  did,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  still  the  classical 
composer  for  the  clarinet  It  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  power  of  penetrating  into  the 
nature  |0f  instruments,  that  though  not  able  to 
play  the  clarinet  himself  he  should  have  so  tar 
developed  its  resources  that  since  his  day 
no  substantial  advance  has  been  made  by  com- 
posers in  handling  the  instrument.  His  three 
clarinet-concertos  (ops.  75,  74,  and  a  6,  the  last 
a  concertino)  were  all  written  in  zSxz,  when. 
he  was  living  in  Munich  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Biumann.  We  have  also  two  works 
for  FF.  and  clarinet,  Variations  on  a  theme 
fipom  Silvana^  and  a  fine  Duo  conoertante  in 
three  movements,  op.  48.  Wind-instruments  are 
now  out  of  fiishion  for  oonoert*playing,  and  one 
seldom  hears  anything  on  such  occasions  but 
the  piano  and  violin,  instead  of  the  pleasing 
variety  which  used  to  prevail  with  so  much 
advantage  to  art»  and  this  has  caused  a  most  r»- 
gretable  neglect  of  WeberV  clarinet  ooncertov. 
But  seldom  as  these  are  heard,  those  he  wrote 
for  other  wind-instruments  are  never  played 
at  all.  And  yet  the  concertos  for  horn,  bassoon, 
and  flute,  testify  very  remarkably  to  his  won- 
derful gift  for  penetrating  into  the  nature  of 
an  instrument. 

ai.  Weber's  turn  for  liteiaiy  composition,  de- 
veloped most  strongly  between  the  years  1809 
and  1 81 8,  has  been  already  mentioned.'  A  few 
remarks  on  the  value  of  his  literary  compositions 
will  fitly  dose  our  review  of  his  productive  work. 
As  a  rule  his  pen  was  naturally  employed  on 
musical  matters,  only  one  of  his  newspaper  articles 
beingonageneral  subject — 'Ueber  Baden-Baden,* 
Aug.  I,  i8ia  His  talent  for  authorship  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable.  His  narrative  is  clear  and 
intelligible,  his  style  oorxect,  elegant,  and  lively, 
with  a  certain  fireedom  not  at  all  unbecoming. 
Now  and  then,  too,  he  wrote  successful  verses. 
Our  great  composers  finom  Handel  to  Beethoven 
did  not  meddle  with  authorship.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  so  many  others,  Weber  was  the  first 
of  a  new  generation  of  artists.  It  pleased  him 
to  reveal  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
crowded  in  words  as  well  as  in  music.  Tliis 
is  evident  firom  his  active  correspondence.  A 
large  part  of  this  would  well  bear  publication, 
for  Weber*s  letters  are  more  amusing  and 
contain  more  information  than  those  of  any  other 
Gtennan  musician.  As  an  author  he  was  the 
precursor  of  Schumann  and  Wagner,  over  whose 
music,  too,  his  own  exerdsed  so  great  an  in- 
fluence. But  unlike  them  he  did  not  concentrate 

s  Water's  potttramoiis  writings  nmo  oat  orlgliMny  la  S  vols. 
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bis  literaiy  powen ;  hu  nature  wtm  too  restless, 
and  his  life  too  unsettled.  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
musical  novel,  'Tonkfinstler^s  Leben,'  remained 
unfinished,  for  as  he  himself  was  the '  musician  * 
whose  '  life  *  he  described,  we  should  have  gained 
anartistically  drawn  autobiography  of  inestimable 
▼alue.  What  a  storehouse  of  details  we  should 
have  had  on  the  state  of  music  in  Germany  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  century,  on  the  sort  of  con- 
certs then  given,  on  the  doings  of  amateurs,  the 
social  position  of  musicians,  etc.  t  Who  better 
fitted  to  give  us  a  correct  picture  of  all  this 
than  the  versatile,  keenly  observant  Weber  t 
What  remains  of  the  novel  is  interesting,  and 
tantalizing,  on  account  of  its  many  acute  and  pro- 
found  observations  on  art.  Not  that  Weber 
could  philosophise  and  systematise  like  Wagner ; 
he  touches  lightly  on  subjects,  sometimes  in- 
deed superficUUy,  but  in  every  word  you  see 
the  man  of  int^lectual  cultivation  capable  of 
forming  his  own  judgment.  His  literary  aflfinity 
is  closer  to  Schumann  than  to  Wagner.  The 
imagination,  the  humour,  the  kindness  and 
cordiality  towards  his  juniors,  the  absence  of 
jealousy  towards  equals,  are  as  characteristic 
of  Weber  as  of  Schumann.  He  helped  mate- 
rially to  launch  Meyerbeer  and  Marschner, 
exerted  himself  heartily  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  Spohr's  music  (a  service  Spohr  did 
not  return  m  kind),  and  though  as  a  youth  he 
passed  a  hasty  judgment  on  BMthovea,  he  amply 
repaired  the  oversight  in  maturar  years.  When 
'Fidelio*  w  being  performed  in  Dresden,  he 
wrote  to  Beethoven  (Jan.  a8,  1833),  *Each  re- 
presentation will  be  a  festival  to  me,  giving  me 
the  opportunity  of  offering  to  your  noble  spirit 
a  homage  springing  firom  my  inmost  heart,  which 
is  filled  with  mineled  acuniration  and  affec- 
tion for  you.'  And  Weber  was  no  man  to  pay 
empty  compliments.  lake  as  he  was  to  Sonu- 
mann  in  many  respects,  they  were  very  different 
in  others.  Besides  the  sense  of  humour  charac- 
teristic of  both,  Weber  had  a  strong  satirical 
vein,  a  caustic  wit,  and  a  love  of  fun,  which  he 
shared  with  Mozart.  He  was,  also,  more  mer- 
curial and  brilliant  than  Schumann,  who  by 
his  side  seems  almost  slow.  He  took  wider  views 
of  life,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world,  often  with 
a  kind  of  chivalrous  gallantry ;  but  far  more 
fidde  than  his  younger  comrade  in  art.  He 
wrote  on  all  sorts  of  subjects^  critical,  polemi- 
cal, historical,  theoretica];  most  often  perhaps 
to  introduce  new  works^  and  prepare  the  pubUc 
mind  for  their  reception.  The  mechanicsl  con- 
struction of  instruments  was  always  an  interest- 
ing subject  to  him,  and  he  wrote  newspaper 
articles  on  Capeller*s  improved  flutes,  on  ^uf- 
mann*s^  trumpets,  chiming-docks,  and  Har- 
monichord,  and  on  Buschmann's  'Terpodion.' 
He  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  compose  a  Concert- 
stuck  (Adagio  and  Allegretto  in  F)  for  Eauf- 
mann*s  hannonichord,  a  piece  which  shows 
very  clearly  his  wonderful  feeling  for  beauty 
of  sound. 

I  FaUmt  and  aon  of  Dmdta. 


Summary  of  WAer*8  Componliotu, 

Z.   OPSBAB. 

1.  Dm  WaUail4dM&  {  8  frtgnanti  only  RmaliiiBf.  Unprintod. 
1800. 

a  F0|«r  SohmoU  nod  mIm  NMbbwii.   UB{iiint«d.   1801. 

a  Bflbwahl :  ooly  S  numben  In  •rirtww.  th«  latt  a  Qnlntat  pu^ 
Uahad  b7  SehlMlnger.  1804,1808. 

4.  Stlvaoft :  PF.  soon.   Schleainger.    UIO. 

tk  Abtt  HMMn  i  PF.  Mon.   Slmrock,  Bona.   UUL 

e.i>BrFKiMhati.  1810. 

T.  DIa  dnl  Flntos.   Skotoh  only,  uaflntoliod.   IIBL 
a  XuTTaatbo. 
aOboroD.  1888. 


n.    OTHXB  DBAMATIO  WOBKB. 


■hort 


1.  KtBlQ  to  Sebinwli  Tuimndot{  ovwtnro  and  • 
lUlpiooei.   1809. 

a  MmiotollllUiMi^'KAiilBTiigiird*;  10  lostnuBfOBtal  and  1  tomI 
plaeo.   1817. 

a  Hntlo  to  Goho'a  'Holaikh  XV,  KBulc  von  ftwkraleli';  •  la- 
■tnunontal  ploooi-   18U. 

4.  Miulo  to  BablMk's  plaj  'LtaV  «m  Llaba'i  4  vocal  plaoai,  1 
march,  and  1  meiodnuna.   UU. 

6.  Muale  toHoaiia)d's  trafladj'DarLauchUbiinn';  2  malodramaa 
and  S  Intarlndaa  for  harp,  all  short.   1880. 

a  Music  to  WoUTs  *  Preeioaa'i  orertura,  4  ohomaas,  1  aong,  S  niato- 
dramas,  and  dancaa.   1820. 

7.  Mnslo  to  a  Faatiplal  bf  Lndwlg  Bobart ;  instramantai  mov^ 
mant,  and  5  efaomsaa.  IflB. 

a  Bondo  alia  Folaoca  fbr  tanor  votea,  tor  Bajdn's  opam '  FratWat. 
180O. 

a  4  Lladar  tir  slngla  Tolea  and  fuitar,  Uebar  dla  Barga  mli  Uofa- 
atOm  t  Basa,  Btormwind,  blase ;  Lass  mieh  sehlummam,  Uarzletn. 
sehwalga:  Umrlngt  Tom  mutberfailtan  Uaarai  from  KoUaboa'f 
'naranMMlnneslngar.'  Ull. 

10. 1  Uedar,  Xeln  Walblst  eaporac,  and  Fran  Llasara  cvha ;  flrom 
Anton  Ftaohar^ '  TiaTasUrta  Aanaas.'   UU. 

11. 1  Lladar.  War  stots  hinta*  Ofan  kroeh,  and  Wla  wlr  toU  Qtat 
nns  hlar  tosammanSndan ;  firom  Gabtta's  *Llab  nnd  VarsOhnan.' 
Ulfi. 

la.  Ballad  for  tfnflaToice  and  harp,  Was  stdrmt  dla  Haldaharaof? 
fkom  Belnhaek's  tragfedy '  Gordon  nnd  Montrosa.'   181& 

la  Axlatto  to  Uttbar's  'Starnanmldohan  Im  Maldllniar  WaldA.* 
18ia 

14.  Bomanoa  for  staifla  Toiea  and  guitar.  Bin  KAnIg  ainat  geCuigaB 
aaai ;  fh>m  Oastalll's '  Diana  von  Poitlera'   1816. 

lA.  Lied.  Hold  Ut  dar  Oyanankrans  t  from  KIjmI's  'Wainbarg  an 
darKlba.'    1B17. 

la  Ohonia  tHtii wind  Inatmmanti^ HaO  d!r  Sappho;  firom  GrOl- 
parmi's  tragedy '  Sappho.'   1818. 

17.  Lied  for  single  Tolea  and  guitar.  Bin  HIdohan  glng  dla  Wlaa* 
CDilang :  from  Kind's  *  Dar  Abend  am  Waldbrunnaa.'   1«18. 

]&  Choma  with  wind  Instrumenta.  Agnus  Del ;  fnm  Graf  Ton 
BlankMiaaa'stragady*  Carlo.'   18W. 

19.  Lied  for  8  women's  Toloas  and  gullar.  Sagt  woher  stamml 
Uabaslttsto  (Tell  me  whara  la  iuicy  brad) :  from  Shakspara's  '  Har- 
ahant  of  Venice.*  1881. 

ao.  Mosleand  raoltatlra,  Dodi  walcba  TOna  stalgan  Jatithamledar : 
forBponUnrs*01ympla.*  lOb. 

5.  Beeluiire  and  Bondo  for  aoprano  and  oroheatra,  n  momanto 
sViTtlclna.   181a 

S.  Scena  ed  aria  for  soprano  and  ordMstra.  Hlsara  ma;  fh)m 
'Atalia.'   ini. 

ta  Bcana  ad  aria  for  tenor,  man's  chorus,  and  orahaatra,QnaIaltit> 
attandl.  1811. 

94.  8oena  ed  aria,  for  tenor.  9  ahoruaaa,  and  orchestra.  Signer  aa 
padre  sel ;  from  *  Ines  de  Castro.'   IBia 

96.  Scena  ad  arta  for  soprano  and  orchaatra.  Ah,  sa  Bdmoodo  foasa 
l*neelsor ;  for  Bdhul's  *  Haltaa.'  Uia 

98.  Scena  ed  aria  for  soprano  and  orchestra.  Bon  paTcntar.  mla 
Tlta;  for 'laas  da  Castro.'  18U. 

97.  Seana  ed  arte  for  soprano  and  oreheatm.  Was  aaa*  Ich?  Sehan- 
dam  macht  mlch  dar  Gedanka  I  for  Oherublni's  *  Lodolska.'   Uia 

9a  Three  duats  for  9  soprani  and  PF«  8a  U  mio  ban ;  MUla  volto 
mlataswoi  Va,tlconsola.   1811. 

m.    CABTATASL 

1.  DaracstoTon;  IqrBoohllta:  orchestral  music  for  declamation 
and  Snal  chorus.   1808. 

a  Hymn.  In  seiner  Ordnnng  sfihaft  dar  Harr ;  by  Bochlltxt  aofl, 
ahonis,  and  orchestra.   18U. 

a  Kamirfnnd  Sisg ;  by  WohlbrOck.  In  oommamoration  of  luna  U^ 
1818 1  soli,  ehoma,  and  orchestra.   1S18. 

4.  L'Aceotf  ianm;  for  the  wedding  of  the  Hereditary  Orand-Dnka 
Leopold  of  Tnscany.  and  Princeu  Maria  Anna  Carolina  of  Saxony, 
words  by  Oalaal  t  8  solo-rolaas,  chorus  and  orchestra.   Cot.  9^  1817. 

a  Batnr  und  Liabe :  by  Kind ;  for  the  name-day  of  King  Friedrich 
August  of  Saxony  I  9  sopranos.  9  tenors,  9  basMS,  and  PF.  ISU. 

a  Jubel-Oantata,  Brhabt  den  Lobgeaaugt  by  Kind;  for  the  80th 
annlTaraaiy  of  King  Friadrteh  August's  auuasslon :  soil,  chorua  and 
crdwatia.  18ia 

7.  Do.bekrinnndnnsraLarsn:  by  Kind,  for  Duchess  Amalla  too 
Zwaibrficken's  birthday  i  solo  and  chorus,  with  PF.  and  data.   189L 

a  Wo  nehm*  ICh  Blumen  bar:  by  Uall,  for  Prtncam  Tharsaa  af 
Saxony's  birthday  x  Saolo-foioas  and  PF.   idl 
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IV.  KAsao. 

t  In  lri>:  4  wlo  Tolee*.  chorus,  tad  orObMtn!  tat  Um  KJas  of 
texonjr'i  name-daj.    lta& 

1  a.  Ofliutolre  to  the  nine:  lopnao  aolo,  ohonia,  tad  orchestra. 
1818. 

2.  In  0 :  4  solo-voloes,  ehoms,  and  orchestra :  tor  the  golden 
wedding  of  the  King  sad  Queen  of  Saxony.  ]81»— 1819. 

1  a.  Oflbrtolre  to  the  aoie ;  so|inuM>.solo,  ohorus,  lad  ofdhestra. 
1818. 


y.   UEDIB,  BALLADS,  AND  BOMANOXS,  FOB  QHX  OB 
TWO  VOIOSSk  WITH  PIANO  OB  tiUITAB. 

(Alphahetically  anraoged.) 

L  Ach  wir  loh  doch  ni  dleser  Stand.  1816. 

8.  Ach  wenn  Ich  nor  eln  Llebeben  hittt.    ISOOl 

5.  Ah,  dove  slete,  oh  lucl  belle.  Oanaonn  (guitar).   UU. 
4.  AUcs  in  mlr  gHlhet  ra  lleben.  1814. 

Ik  Aof  die  stflrmsohe  See  hlnaos  (goltar).   1810. 

6.  Oh'  lo  mal  ▼!  poisfc    Caaionet  (guitar).   1811. 

7.  Das  war  ein  reeht  abscheallches  Geslcht.   USQ. 
&  Der  Galshlrt  steht  am  Felsenrand.    18& 

9.  Der  Holdsellgen  sender  Weak.   1813. 

10.  Der  Tag  hat  Minen  Sehmock.   Volkslled.    WB, 
Dit  Ttmptrtmumt*  btim  Vertuit  Aer  GMebUn,   1816. 

11.  a.  Der  Leiehtmathlge  (Lost  entflob,  and  hln  1st  hln). 
la.  6.  Der  Bchwermftthlge  (Selite  Zeltan). 

U.  e.  Der  LiebewOthlge  (Verrathea  I). 

M.  d.  Der  QlaichinAthige  (Nun  bin  leh  befrelt,  wlo  behigUoh  1). 
10b  Die  Wande  bcennt,  die  blelehen  Llppen  beban.   Sonnet  fkom 
Lejer  und  Sehwert.   1K14. 

16.  DOsl're  Hannonleen  hOr*  Ich  kllngen.   Ibid.   1816. 

17.  Da  Itebes,  holdes,  hlmmelsftsses  Wesen.   Sonnet.  IDS. 
U.  Bin  Xoho  kenn'  ich.   1808. 

U.  Bin'  fromme  Hagd  von  gutem  Stand.   Volkslled.   1818. 
SO.  Bin  KOnig  elnst  getangen  sau  (guitar).    1816.   Bee  n.  14. 
n.  Bin  Kidehen  glng  die  WleaT  entlang  (guitar).  UU.   dee  n.  17. 
SSL  Kin  neues  Lied,  eln  neoes  Lied ;  KS.   1810. 
S.  Bin  steter  Kampf  ist  nnssr  Leben.   1808. 

94.  Bin  Veilohen  biaht  im  ThalOb  1817. 
an.  XI,  wenn  loh  dooh  eln  Xaler  wir.   1890. 
S.  Bile  4talt  simple  et  gentilotte.   1884. 

S7.  Xodltch  hatte  Damon  sle  geftuden  (guitar).   18ia 
SB.  Sntiltehet  sohneU  Toa  mlr;  MB.   1808. 
m.  Bs  litxt  die  Z«lt  im  welssen  Kleld  (guitar).   UlO. 
90.  Bs  stilrmt  auf  der  Flur.  cs  braoset  im  Haln.   IbU. 
31.  Frage  mioh  immer,  firagest  unuonst   1818. 
81  Fret  und  Iroh  mit  muntem  Unoen.    1812. 
38.  From  Chlodara's  warbling  fount  I  come ;  US.   IflSL 
Sd  Hersehen.  mein  SehfttKhen.  blst  tausendmal  main.  Volkslled. 
U». 

95.  Hen.  lass  dtah  nldit  sanpaJten.   Lejer  und  Sehwerdt.  VSl/L 
36.  Hen,  mein  Hen  ermaane  dlch.  1820. 

87.  HorchI  lelie  horeh.  Gellebte,  horchi  (guitar).   UOOi 
38.  leh  denke  deln,  wenn  duroh  den  Haln.   1806. 

88.  Ich  empflnde  fast  eln  Orauen.   UI8. 

4a  Ich  hab'  mlr  etns  wwlhlet.    Volkslled.   UU.  , 

41.  Ich  sah  ein  XtOsohen  am  Wage  stehn.   UOB. 
48.  Ich  «ah  sie  hingesnnken ;  MS.   1804. 
48.  loh  tummie  mlch  auf  der  Haide.  1819. 
44.  In  der  Berge  Bleeensehatten  (guitar).   VSUL 
40.  Judfa,  hochgelobtes  Land.    1819. 

46. 1  und  mein  Junges  Welb  Utanen  schOo  taaa.  Volkilled  (guitar). 
1818. 

47.  Jungat  sass  loh  am  Grahe  dar  Tnuiten  alleln.  1804. 

48.  Kelne  Lust  uhn'  treues  Lleben.   Triolet.   1819. 

49.  Laas  mloh  ichlnmmem,  Hersleln  sohwelge  (goltar).    UU.  See 
11.9. 

8a  Madel.iohau' mlr  his  Oeelcht  (guitar).   1807. 

(0.  Malenblflmleln  so  ichOn.   Ull. 

flB.  Melae  Lleder.  melne  Binge.   1808. 

SB.  Main  Schats.  der  1st  auf  der  Wandenehaft  Un.  Volkslled.  UI& 

81  Mein  Bchatserl  ist  hftbsch.  Volkslled.   18U 

88.  Mlnfa,  so  Itete.   Canzonet  (guitar).   1811. 

68.  O  Berlin,  ich  muss  dlch  lassen.    Volkslled,  S-part.  U17. 

S7.  Base.  Sturmwind,  blase  (guitar).   1811.   MB.    SeelLS. 

88.  Bosen  im  Baare,  den  Becher  lur  Hand.   UU. 

88.  Sagt  mlr  an.  was  nchmonzelt  thr.  1818. 

80.  Banltes  Lieht  welche  nieht  (guitar).   1809. 

01.  Sdilaf,  HerzenssOhnchen.  mein  Llebling  blst  da  (guitar).   UlO. 

68.  Sleohi  V  Inganni.  o  Clorl.   Ganxonet.   Uia 
6Sb  Bind  es  Bohmerzen,  sind  ee  Freuden.   1818. 

64.  Bind  wir  geschledan.  und  ich  muss  leben  ohnedleh.  Volkslled. 
1819. 

65.  'Sis  niehss  mlt  den  alten  Welbem.  Volkslled.  1817. 

66.  8o  geht  es  Im  SchnAtxelputc-HIusel.   Volkslled.  a^iart.   1817. 

87.  SOise  Ahnnng  dehnt  den  Buaen.   1809. 

88.  Trariro,  der  Sommer  der  1st  do.   Volkslled,  ^part   1817. 

69.  Traurlg.  elnsam  welkst  du  hln.   1809. 

ia  Veber  die  Berge  mlt  UngestOm  (guitar).  Ull.  See  II.  9k 
7L  l^m  BHtung  bletet  eln  gOldnes  Oesehmelde.  1819. 

73.  I7mrlogt  Tom  muthocfllllten  Beere.  Ued  with  flhonis  (gottar). 
UU.    Bee  II.  9. 

T91  Umsonst  entssgt  Ich  der  lockaadan  Lleben   180L 

74.  ITngem  Bleht  das  sOsse  Leben ;  MB.   UOB. 

TBb  Vater  Ich  nilb  dlch.   Leyer  und  BehwsrL   1814 
98.  VOgMn.  elaaam  In  dam  Baoar.  DSIA, 


n.  YlkMahllpfcliBdeBBataia.   1818. 

78.  Was  brlcht  herror.  wle  BlAthen  wetas.   1818. 

78.  Was  stftrmet  die  H^de  herauf  (harp).   1815.  Sea  n.  OL 

8a  Wee  debt  so  delnem  Zaaberkrelse.   1809. 

8L  Welle.  Kind,  ich  wtn  nicht  raaben.  ISIA. 

88.  Well  es  Gott  also  gafOgt ;  MB.    U09. 

88.  Welna,  wslnc  weine  nur  atcht.   VolksUed.   UU. 

84.  Wenn.  Brbdsr.  wle  wir  tiglleh  sehn.    Lied  with  ehoroa. 

88.  Wenn  die  Malan  gr«n  sldi  klelden.   UU. 

86.  Wean  loh  die  BlOmleln  sohan.   U17. 

87.  Wenn  ich  dn  Vdglaln  w4r.   Volkslled.   18U 

88.  Wenn  Klndleln  sOssen  Bchlonunen  Rah.    IPSl. 

88.  Wo  ist  dea  Singers  VaiarUnd  ?   Layer  and  Bchwsrt.  UU. 
9a  WolU  Ihr  sle  kenneo,  soil  ich  sle  nennen.   1808. 

VL   FABT-80N0S  FOB  MBN'B  VOtCBfi. 

1.  Bald  heisst  ea  wleder ;  Gute  Naeht.  4-part.   1819. 

9.  Das  Volk  steht  aui;  dar  Storm  bi  Icht  loa.  Lerer  and  Behwart  i 
4>part.   1814. 

&  Du  Behwart  aa  nelaar  LInkan.  Layer  and  Bdnrert ;  4-part. 
1814. 

4.  Bi,  el.  wle  sebeint  der  Mond  so  hell.   Volkslled ;  8-part.   UU. 

Bl  Bin  Kind  ist  una  gaboraa.    4-part.   1819. 

6.  FlOstart  llebUeh,  SomaiarlOlta.   4-part,  with  PF.   UI7. 

7.  Freande,  dau  Glut  liebend  uns  trage.   4-part.   1814. 

8.  Friseh  aai;  ftlaeh  anf,  mlt  raschem  Flug.  Layer  und  Sehwesti 
UI4 

9.  Fflllei  die  Humpen.  muthlge  Knappen  (Tnmierbankelt)^   UIS. 
la  Hlnaus.  hlnaus.  sum  blut'  gen  Strauss.   4.part.  UBS. 

IL  HBrnersehall !  DeberAiU !   4-part.    1B9& 

15.  HOr'  uus,  Allmichtlgar  I   Leyer  und  Sehwert.   4-part.  UI4. 
18.  Husaren  sind  gar  waekia  Truppen.  4-part.   18SL 

14.  Ja  freue  dlch.  so  wle  du  blst.   4-part.    Uia 

16.  Behlacht.  du  briohst  an.   Leyer  und  Bchwert;  4-part   U14. 

16.  BehOne  Ahnung  1st  erglommen.   4-part.    1A8. 

17.  Bohn  dar  Bnha,  slake  nieder.  4-part.   18SS. 

U  Was  gUnst  dort  vorm  Walda  im  Soanenieheln.  (LBtnw.) 
Leyer  und  Sehwert ;  4-part.   1814. 

la  Wir  stehn  Tor  Gott.  dar  Melaald's  F^rerel  rBdit.  Ualsoa  wltb 
fflnd  Instruments.   1812. 

Vn.    LIBDBB  AMD  FABT-B0N08  FOB  VABIOUS  V0I0B8 
WITH  ABD  WITHOUT  AGOOMPANIMEMT. 

1.  Oaaons  xa  iwey  slnd  nlehtdrej.  Oanon  k 8  (printed  1^  Jlhaa, 
Ho.  90).   UlO. 

8.  Die  Sonata  soil  Ich  spialen.   Canon  k  8  (jahns,  Bo.  88).   UlO. 

8.  Bin  Gtrtohen  und  eln  Hlusehen  diin.  Soprano,  tenor,  and 
bass,  without  acoompaalment ;  MB.   ISOS. 

4.  Getger  und  Pfriitar.  Swablan  Dance-song ;  soprano.  8  taaova, 
andbaai.  1812. 

0.  Heisse,  stllle  Llebe  sehwebet.   Soprano.  8  tenors,  sad  bass.  U1& 

6.  HOrst  du  der  Klaga  dumpfiin  Bohall.  Mixed  chorus  and  wind 
Instruments;  MB.   Ull. 

7.  Leek*  mlch  tm  Angesldit.   (Taaon  k  8  (J8hnsi  Bo.  6Q.  UU. 

8.  Lais'  wandela  wir.  wle  Gelsterbauch.  Dirge ;  sopraao,  8  teaotik 
and  bass,  with  wind  instruments.   1808. 

8.  Leu  erwacbt  und  Nachtlgallen.  8  ■opranl,  8  tenoi%  lad  8 
basses,  with  PF. ;  MB.   1819: 

la  MIdehen,  ach  meide  Mlnnarschneidielein.  (3Wion  AS  (JIhns. 
Ho.  85).   1802. 

11.  Scheidan  and  naldea  ist  elnarleL  Oaaoa  A4  (JTBhas.  Ho.  U7X 
1814. 

Vi.  Well  Maria  TOna  hext.   Oanon  k  8 ;  MB.   1818. 

18.  Zu  don  Baleh  dar  TOna  sehwebm.  Canon  A  4  (JIhns,  Ha  lUk 
1814. 

14.  Zur  Fremda  ward  geborsn.   Soprano,  9  teaocs,  aad  bam.   1821. 

Vm.   8GOT0H  BOHGS,  ACC0MPAHIMBHT8  TO.  FOB  FLUTB, 
VIOLIH.  OBLLO.  AND  Ft.   U8BL 

1.  The  soothing  shades  of  gloaming. 
9.  Glowing  with  love,  on  lire  for  funa. 
8.  O  poortlth  cauld  aad  restless  lore. 
4.  True-hearted  was  ha. 
B.  Tes  thou  mayst  walk. 
8.  A  soldier  am  L 

7.  John  Anderson  my  Jo. 

8.  O  my  LuTC's  Ilka  the  red  red  rosa. 

0.  BoUn  Is  my  Joy. 

la  Where  hae  ye  bean  a  day. 

IZ.  8TMPH0HIBB.  0VBBTUBB8.  OBOHBBTBAL  DAH0B8, 
AHDMABOHBB. 

1.  Vint  Symphony,  OmijOTj  Allegro  eon  foooo-  Andante  sBebafMh 
presto !  Flnala.  presto.  1806—1807. 

9.  Second  Symphoay.  0.  Msjor ;  Allegro ;  Adagio  na  non  troppo  i 
Menuetto,  allegro ;  Finale,  soherio  presto*  1807. 

&  Grande  Ouvertora  A  plusleun  InstrunMnta,  Bp— Bb.  1807.  Baa 
L9. 
4.  Orertura.  Behamohar  der  Oelstsri  D  minor.  Ull.  Sea  1. 8. 
6.  Jubel-Oof erture ;  B.  1818. 

6.  WalU  for  wind  Instrumenta ;  lb,  MB.  Tha  trio  is  Wabai^  Lied 
*  Maienblftmlein  so  sobOn.'  nqg. 

7.  Deutseher  for  ftill  orohestra  t  D.  SuhJeot  same  as  tha  seeoad  of 
theLiedern.ia    1818. 

8.  Tedesco  for  ftill  orobeatni  D.  Vnprlated ;  oaad  for  the  Freoioea 
■nude.  UUL 
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«.  ItordA  TtTSM,  tot  10  tnuDpets ;  D.  Iftipcinted-,  wed  t» 
Suijanthe.   1888. 

la  li«reh.  for  wind  InitrwM&U;  0.  Saltfaat  ptftly  tli«  mam  •■ 
n.  28.   IfflB. 

Z.  COV0XBT08  AXD  CONCIBTID  FIS0X8  WITH 
OBCHBSTBA. 

I.  rint  TV.  eoBocrto ;  0.   Allegro :  Adagio :  TliMle,  presto.  1810. 

5.  SMond  FT.  eonearto ;  Bb.  AUsgro  maoitoto :  Adagio ;  Bondo. 
presto.   inSL 

8.  Ckmoert-stdok  for  PF.  t  F  nlnor.  Larghotto  afbttuoao ;  Allegro 
panion&to ;  Jtarcla  e  Bondo  glojoao.   UZl. 

4.  OoDoertlno  for  clarinet ;  0  minor-Bh.  Adagio  ma  boo  troppo  { 
Thema,  (Andante)  with  varlatlona,  and  Finale,  Allegro.   USU. 

6.  Flrrteoneertofor  elarlnet ;  F  minor.  Allegro  moderato ;  Adagio 
■a  nontroppos  Bondo  allegretto.   18U. 

e.  Second ooDoerto for olartnat ;  Xb.  Allegro;  Bomanxai  AllaPo- 
laeoa.   1811. 

7.  Qulntot  for  darlnet  and  strlngHpiartet  i  Bb.  Allegro ;  Fantasia 
Adagio ;  Henuetto  i  Bondo.  allegro  gtojoso.  Olaiaed  here  as  being  of 
the  nature  of  a  oonoerto.   1810. 

8.  Concerto  for  baiaoon  i  F  mijor.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo ; 
Adagio ;  Bondo,  allegro.   1811. 

9.  Adagio  e  Bondo  ITngaraaa,  for  bassoon ;  0  minor.  Berlston  of 
No.  18.   1813. 

10.  Ooneortlno  for  horn;  X  minor.  Adagio;  Andante  oonmoto 
With  ▼ariatlons ;  Polacca.   1810. 

II.  Bomanza  Sidllana  for  flute ;  O  minor.   1806. 

12.  Six  Tanatiom  for  rlola  on  the  YolksliM.  'A  SehflMeil  and  a 
fielnd'rl'jO.    1(4». 

15.  Andante  and  Bondo  Ungaresa  for  viola ;  C  minor.  See  No.9. 1809. 
14.  Potpourri  for  oello  ;  D.   lUottoso ;  Andante  with  variations ; 

Adagio ;  Finale,  allegro.   1806. 

16.  Andante  and  Tariatlons  for  eallo ;  D  minor.  F  ma}or.   1810. 
16.  Adagio  and  Bondo  for  the  Harmonlchord :  F  major.  UU. 

XZ.   PIANOFOBTK  IIITBIO. 

A.  For  two  hands. 

1.  First  Sonata;  0,  Allegro;  Adagio;  Veniietto.  allegro ;  BoodOb 
presto.   1812. 

8.  Second  Sonata;  Ab.  Allegro  moderato  eon  splrito  ed  asMi 
legato;  Andante:  Xennetto  eapriccto;  Bondo.  moderato  a  molto 
grazlono.    1816. 

5.  Third  Sonata;  D  minor.  ABegro  fsrooe ;  Andante  eon  moto  • 
Bondo.  preiito.    1816. 

4.  Fourth  Sonata ;  E  minor.  Hodemto ;  Mennetto ;  Andante  qnas! 
Allegretto ;  Finale.  La  Tarentella.   18BS. 

6.  Biz  variations  on  an  original  theme ;  0.  1800. 

6.  Sight  variations  on  a  theme  from  Yoglei^  '  Castor  and  Ponin  'i 
F.   1804. 

7.  Six  variations  on  a  theme  ftonx  Vogla^  *  Samorl ' ;  d».   1804 
&  Sevan  variations  on  Blanehl's  *  Vien  qui  Dorina  beUa  * ;  0.  1807. 

9.  Seven  variations  on  an  original  theme  ;  P.    1806. 

10.  Seven  variations  on  a  theme  from  X^hul's  '  Joseph ' ;  0.   1813. 

11.  Nine  variations  on  a  Bnssian  air.  'SchOna  Mlnka' ;  C  minor 
181&. 

12.  Seven  variations  on  a  G  Ipar  idr :  0.  1817. 
18.  Xomento  eaprieeioso  t  Bb.   1808. 

14.  Grande  Polonaise ;  Bb.   1808. 

IB.  Polarca  hrilllante ;  X  major.  1819. 

16.  Bondo  brilllante :  Bb.   ins. 

17.  Auflbrderung  znm  Tanm.  Bondo  briniaat ;  Db.  1819. 

18.  Six  Fugheitl.  Opw  1.    17M. 

la  Twelve  Allemandes  (Yalsea,  No«.  11  and  IS^  for  4  hands.)  1801. 
90.  Six  Ecossalses.   1802. 

2L  Bighteen  Yalses  (Yalsas  ftivorites  de  llmparatrloe  de  Traaoa) 
1819. 

B.  For  four  hands. 

99.  Six  easy  little  pieces:  (I)  Sonatina,  0 ;  (9)  Bomansa,  F ;  (8)  Ho- 
nnetto.  Bb ;  (4)  Andante  con  varlarionl.  G ;  (0)  Kareia,  maestoao.  0 : 
(6)  Bondo,  Bb. 

9S.  Six  pieces:  (1)  Moderato,  Bb ;  (9)  Andantino  con  moto.  0  minor; 
C9)  Andante  eon  variadonl.  O ;  (4)  Xasnzlk.  C ;  (6)  Adagio,  Ab;  (6) 
Bondo,  Bb.   1809. 

24.  Bight  pieces :  0)  Moderato,  D ;  (9)  Allegro.  C ;  (8)  Adagio,  F ; 
(4)  Allegro,  A  minor;  (6)  Alia  Siciliana,  D  minor ;  (6)  Tema varlato 
(Ich  hab*  mir  eins  erwfthlet.  sea  V.  40),  B ;  (7)  Mania,  O  minor ; 
(8)  Bondo.  Bb.  1818—1819. 

Zn.   PLANOFOBTX  MUnO.  WITH  AOOOMPAXIMKRT. 

1.  Nine  variations  on  a  Norwegian  air;  D  minor.  PF.  andTtolln. 
1808. 

2.  Six  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin :  CD  P,  Allegro,  Bomann,  Bondo 
aombile ;  (2)  G,  Moderato.  Adagio,  Bondo  allegro ;  (8)  D  minor.  Al- 
legretto moderato,  Bondo  presto;  (4)  Bb,  Moderato,  Bondo  vivace; 
(6)  A,  Andante  con  moto  with  variations.  Finale  Bldliaao ;  (Q  0,  Al- 
legro con  ftaooo.  Largo,  Polacca.  ISlOi 

5.  Seven  variations  for  PF.  and  clarinet  i  Bb.  1811. 

4.  Grand  Duo  conoertant  for  PF.  and  clarinet ;  Bb.  Allegro  eon 
ftioco.  Andante  con  moto,  Bondo  allegro.   1816.  *  • 

6i.  Divertimento  assal  Ikolla  for  PF.  and  guitar:  (1)  Andante,  C ; 
(9  Yalse.  A  minor ;  (S)  Andanta  eon  YariasionI,  0 ;  (4)  Polacca, 
A  major.  1816. 

It  is  Bcarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
foregoing  summary  is  drawn  up  from  Jahns^s 
*Carl  Maria  Yon  Weber  in  Beinen  Werken* 
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(Berlin,  Schlesinger,  1871),  a  first-rate  book,  on 
which  all  future  writers  about  Weber  must  rely. 
I  haYe  altered  Jahns's  arrangement.  [I**^] 

WEBEB  FAMILY,  known  fortheiroonnection 
with  Mozart,  who  first  knew  them  in  Mannheim, 
and  married  the  third  daughter.    The  fiither, 

Fbidoldt,  bom  1733  at  Zell  (in  Breisgau), 
studied  law  at  Freiburg,  and  Buoceeded  his 
fiitiier  as  bailiff  of  the  Soh6nau  estates.  He  was 
a  cleYer  Yiolinist,  and  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor 
invited  him  and  his  brother  Franz  Anton  to 
Mannheim,  where  however,  according  to  Mo- 
zart, he  occupied  quite  a  subordinate  position 
as  copyist,  prompter,  and  supenrnmerary  yIo* 
liniflt  in  the  band.  In  1756  he  married  Marie 
Gi&cilie  Starom  of  Mannheim.  His  brother,  and 
junior  by  a  year,  Fbanz  Antoit,  was  the  &ther 
of  Carl  Maria  Yon  Weber,  who  was  thus  Mozart*s 
first  oousin  by  marriage.  Mozart  writing  to  his 
father  aboutFridolinWeber*8four  daughters,  says, 
'  I  have  noYer  met  before  with  such  a  variety  of 
diapoeitions  in  one  family.'    The  eldest^ 

JosE^HA,  was  a  bravura  singer,  with  a  high 
and  flexible  voice,  but  a  poor  musician.  Mozurt 
vnx>te  for  her  the  part  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in 
the  'Zauberflote'  and  a  bravura  air  (Kochel, 
No.  580).  She  married  in  1 789  Hofer,  violinist 
at  Schikaneder*s  theatre,  and  after  his  death 
Meyer,  a  bass-singer,  who  sang  Pizarro  in  '  Fi- 
delio.*    She  died  in  i8ao.    The  second, 

Alotsia,  bom  1750,  was  Mozart*s  first  love. 
Her  Ydoe  was  exceptionally  high,  and  extremely 
pleasant  in  tone,  though  perhaps  rather  weak  for 
the  stage.  In  1780  she  was  engaged  for  the 
opera  in  Vienna,  and  married  an  actor  at  the 
court  theatre,  named  Lange,  who  died  in  1827. 
Mme.  Lange  made  several  professional  tours  be- 
fore her  fimd  retirement  in  1808.  She  died  at 
Salzburg  in  1839.  Mozart  wrote  for  her  the 
part  of  Constanze  in  the  '  Entfuhrung,*  6  airs 
(K6ohel,  Noe.  394,  316,  383,  418,  419,  538), 
and  a  rondo  (No.  416).^    The  third, 

CONSTAKZB,  bom  1763  at  Zell,  became  Mo- 
zart's wife.  When  the  Archbishop  of  Salz* 
buig  dismissed  Mozart  firom  his  household  in 
"Vienna,  the  latter  took  up  his  abode  with  Frau 
Weber  (her  husband  had  died  of  apoplexy),  then 
living  with  three  of  her  daughters,  Aloysia  being 
married,  in  a  house  called  '  Zum  Auge  Gottes,'  in 
the  Peters-Platz.  Here  began  the  love  affair 
which  caused  Mozart's  father  so  much  anxiety. 
The  marriage  took  place  Aug.  4,  1782,  and  in 
nine  years  Constanze  was  left  a  widow.  For 
the  support  of  herself  and  children  she  made 
several  professional  tours.  In  1809  she  married 
a  Danish  official  named  Nissen,*  but  in  1826 
was  again  left  a  widow,  and  died  at  Salzburg 
March  6,  1842.'    The  youngest  of  the  four, 

SOPHIB,  bom  1764,  also  a  talented  singer, 
married  Haibl,  tenor  and  composer,  attached  to 
Schikaoeder*s  theatre.  During  widowhood  she 
lived  with  Constanze  at  Salzburg,  and  died  there 
in  1843.  She  was  present  at  Mozart's  death, 
and  in  1825  wrote,  at  Nissen's  request^  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  last  sad  moments.      [C.F.P.] 

1  Bee  onto,  vot  11. 887.  SIKn.480.  •  lb  11  108. 
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WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ. 


WECKERLIN. 


WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ— LetzterGodanke, 
Benii^re  Pens^.  The  piece  known  by  these 
nuneB  md  beginning  thiu,  and  once  enormoaBly 
popular— 


^.^'i^  y  eT  itrrmlLLglJ 


rrrrrr  I  J^ 


is  not  Weber's  at  all,  but  Reissiger's,  and  forms 
nOi  5  of  his  'Danses  briilaotes  pour  le  PF./ 
written  in  182a,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig  in  1 8  34.  The  probable  cause  of  its  being 
asorib^  to  Weber  is  that  a  MS,  oopy  of  it,  given 
by  Reissiger  to  Weber  on  the  eve  of  hb  departure 
for  Loncbn,  was  found  among  Weber's  papers 
after  his  death  here.  It  has  been  also  published 
as  a  song — in  Grennany '  Wie  ioh  bin  verwichen '; 
in  London  as  *Weber*s  Farewell'  (Ghi^pell), 
<  Bong  of  the  dying  child '  (Cramer),  etc.       [G.] 

WBCHSBLNOTE,  DIE  FUX'SCHE— Fux's 
Ohsnging-note.  A  term  supposed  to  represent  in 
the  Strict  or  ancient  style  of  Counteipoint  a  very 
striking  *  licence,*  of  which  Paleetnna  and  his 
contemporaries  sometimes  made  use.  The  Third 
Species  of  Simple  Counterpoint — i.  e.  Four  notes 
against  one — demanded  that  *  discords  by  tran- 
sition *  (or,  as  we  should  now  say,  Passing-notes) 
should  be  approached  and  quitted  by  eonjunct 
degrees.  In  spite  of  this  rule  the  composers  of 
that  time  allowed  themselves  to  proceed  by  a 
skip  from  the  second  or  fourth  note  in  the  bar 
(provided  it  be  a  discord)  to  the  third  below, 
ascending  afterwards  to  the  note  on  which  the 
discord  should  properly  have  resolved  itself. 
The  following  examples  show  that  this  note  can 
appear  in  two  different  places  in  the  bar : — 


Ez.1. 


Ex.  a. 


\y    ^ ' — o — "-^i '  s* 


eto. 


This  licence  was  but  rarely  used  by  the  old 
masters,  and  rather  as  an  interesting  exception. 
It  has,  however,  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  theorists.  Some  admired  it  for  its  grace- 
fulness,  some  objected  to  it.  Under  the  name  of 
NotaCamhutta,  Changing-note,  and  Wechselnote, 
they  have  attempted  to  explain  or  justify  it  by 
saying  that  the  note  which  the  composers  had 
skipped  could  be  supplied  by  imagination,  thus — 


BZ.S. 


i 


•_• 


^ 
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But  this  explanation  attempts  to  account  for  the 
licence  by  a  process  contrary  to  the  composers* 
intentions,  and  even  purposely  avoided  by  them. 
It  may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  music,  that  able  and  gifted 
musicians  have  chosen  what  is  right  by  instinct, 
regardless  of  its  contradicting  the  then  existing 
rules.  We,  however,  have  a  complete  system 
of  harmony  at   our  disposal — which   the  old 


masters  had  not^— and  can  therefore  regard  the 
licence  as  perfectly  justifiable.  We  must  now 
remark  that  Exaiuples  i  and  a  ought  not  to 
come  under  the  same  heading,  as  they  have 
often  hitherto  done ;  each  demands  and  admits 
of  a  totally  different  and  separate  explanation. 
According  to  our  present  musical  terminology, 
in  neither  case  would  the  note  marked  *  be 
called  a  Changing-note,  To  us,  in  Ex.  i,  this 
note  would  appear  to  be  a  Pauing-noU,  which 
proceeds  regularly,  though  not  immediately,  to 
the  expected  intervaL  B  passes  to  A,  inter- 
rupted by  G.  Such  interruptions  are  quite 
fiuniliar  to  us.  A  striking  analogy  in  the  music 
of  our  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  interrupted 
resolution  of  another  discord  (though  on  a 
different  beat  in  the  bar),  namely  the  Suspen- 
sion, which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  nowadays ; 
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In  Example  a,  on  the  contrary,  the  B  *  is,  from 
our  point  of  view,  nothing  more  than  an  Antici- 
pation of  the  chord  of  G  which  immediately 
follows.  In  this  manner  the  figure  can  be  weU 
explained,  justified,  or  at  least  shown  to  be  fuUy 
admissible.  In  the  course  of  time  this  melodic 
phrase  seems  to  have  lost  favour,  for  we  seldom 
find  it  used  by  later  generations.  By  Bach, 
Handel,  and  some  of  their  successors,  it  is  only 
employed  in  recitatives,  and  even  there  it  is 
limited  to  the  skip  to  the  third  below  ;  an 
Anticipation  being  the  result. 
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The  note  in  question  (which  is  marked  with  a  * 
in  our  examples)  is,  harmonically  regarded,  a 
major  or  minor  seventh,  although  this  does  not 
always  appear  at  first  sight. — ^As  this  note  *  has 
been  called  by  the  old  theorists  Nota  Cainibiata 
or  Changing-note,  and  Fuz  in  his  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum '  was  the  first  to  devote  special  and 
careful  attention  to  it,  some  modem  writers 
thought  it  advisable  to  name  it  the  Fux'sehe 
Wedkielnote,  Fux*s  Changing-note,  in  distinction 
to^our  modem 'Changing-note.'  [^^L.] 

WECKERLIN,  Jkan  Baftiste,  bom  at 
Guebwiller  in  Alsace,  Nov.  9,  i8ai,  son  of  a 
manufacturer.  So  strong  wore  his  musical  in- 
stincts, that  though  educated  for  trade,  he  ran 
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away  to  PariB,  and  in  1844  entered  the  Gonaer- 
▼atoire,  where  he  learned  harmcmy  under  Elwart, 
and  oomposition  under  Hal^vy.  Not  Bucceeding 
ill  the  Institut  examinationB,  he  left  the  M)hool, 
and  took  to  teaching  and  composition.  Eager  to 
produce,  and  very  industrious^  he  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  making  himself  known,  and 
attempted  all  branches  of  composition,  though 
soon  finding  that  success  at  the  theatre  was  out 
of  the  question.  Musical  bibliography  was 
his  main  resource,  and  he  brought  to  light 
many  curious  old  compositions,  such  as  the 
*  Ballet  oomique  de  la  Reyne/  which  was  given 
with  others  of  the  aame  class,  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Sod^t^  de  Sainte  C^ile,  of  which  he  was 
chorus*master  from  1850  to  55.^  He  also  made 
a  fine  collection  of  scarce  books  of  poetiy,  with 
airs  in  notation, '  and  song- writers,  which  he 
turned  to  account  in  his  Collections  of  national 
airs.  In  1863  ^^  ^'^  selected  to  form  the 
library  of  the  newly-founded  '  Sooi^t^  des  Com- 
positeurs de  Musique,'  and  in  1869  was  placed 
by  Auber  in  the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire, 
of  which  he  became  bead-librarian  Sept.  9, 
1876— a  post  which  he  still  (1885)  fills  with 
socoess. 

His  vocal  and  operatic  works  include  6  operas; 
a  ode-symphonies ;  2  antique  dramas ;  a  laxge 
nuinber  of  choruses  for  fnnale  voices  and  for 
male  do. ;  6  Quatuors  cto  Salon ;  various  exten- 
sive collections  of  pieces,  and  over  300  airs  for 
voice  and  PF. ;  a  Mass  and  sundry  Motets. 
His  instrumental  works  comprise  a  Symphony 
and  Suites '  both  for  full  orchestra ;  arrange- 
ments, etc. 

His  bibliographical  works  are  as  follows : — 

'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces  de  la 
France'  (i860),  with  Champfleuiy;  'Les  Echos 
du  Temps  pass^,*  3  vols. ;  *  Les  Echos  d'Angle- 
terre';  'Album  de  la  Grandmaman,*  20  old 
melodies;  'Chansons  et  Rondes  pour  les  enfants' 
(1885);  'Chansons  de  France  pour  les  petits 
Fran^ais  *  ( 1 885) ;  *  Ballet  comique  de  la  Berne ' ; 
Gambert's  operas  '  Pomone,'  and  '  Les  Peines  et 
les  Plaisirs  de  TAmour';  'Le  Bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhomme,*  divertiisements  by  Moli^re  and  LuUy. 
Various  articles  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la  Sooi^t^ 
des  Compositeurs';  'Musidana,'  extracts  from 
rare  books  (Paris,  1877)  '*  'Ghansons  populaires 
de  I'Alsace,'  a  vols.  (1883)  ;  and  'La  Biblio- 
th^ue  du  Conservatoire  de  musique,'  i  vol.  8vo 
(1885),  ^  catalogue  rai*onnd  of  the  books  in  the 
B^serve. 

He  has  still  in  MS.  400  airs  and  25  operas,  and 
an  '  Emta  sur  THistoire  de  Tlnstrumentation,* 
commended  by  the  Listitut  (1875).  [G.C.] 

WEDDING  OF  CAMACHO,  THE  (Die 
Hochzeit  des  Gamacho).  A  comio  opera  in  a 
acts ;  words  by  Klingemann,  after  Don  Quixote ; 
music  by  Mendelssohn  (op.  10) ;  score  dated 
Aug.  10,  1825.  Produced  in  the  small  theatre, 
Berlin,  April  29,  1827,  and  not  performed  a 
second  time.  The  music  was  published  in  PF. 
score  by  Laue  of  Berlin.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  359.]  [G.] 
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WEDNESDAY  CONCERTS,  London.  These 
concerts  were  established  in  1848  at  Exeter  Hall 
by  Mr.  Stammers,  in  order  to  give  a  miscel- 
laneous musical  entertainment  at  a  cheap  price 
of  admission.  The  prices  charged  were  about 
the  same  as  are  now  paid  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs. The  first  series,  consisting  of  fifteen  con- 
certK,  b^gan  Nov.  3 a,  were  continued  once  a 
weeic  until  Feb.  a8,  1849.  The  second  and  third 
series  were  continued  until  June  27,  twenty- 
seven  having  been  given  in  idl.  There  was  a 
small  orchestra  under  Willy  as  leader,  and 
the  programmes  consisted  of  light  overtures, 
operatic  selections,  vocal  and  orchestral,  ballads, 
and  light  instrumental  pieces.  Occasionally  more 
important  works  were  tried,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's Antiffone,  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater,  or 
Mendelssohn*!!  G  minor  Concerto.  A  fourth 
series  of  fifteen  concerts  was  given,  extending 
from  Oct.  24,  1849,  to  Jan.  30,  1850,  and  a 
fifth  was  attempted,  first  under  Mr.  Stammers, 
and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Jarrett,  but  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  only  were  given.  The  third  and 
fourth  series  showed  some  slight  improvement  in 
the  programmes ;  the  orchestra  was  increased 
to  forty,  Herr  Anschttts  was  conductor,  and  sym- 
phonies of  Mozart  and  Haydn  were  occasion- 
ally given  in  their  entirety.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  in  spite  of  the  fine  artists  engaged,  these 
concerts  failed  then  to  hit  the  popular  taste. 
Among  the  artists  who  appeared  must  be  named 
Mesdames  Birch,  Dolby,  Poole,  M.  and  A.  Wil- 
liams, Angri,  Jetty  Trefiz,  Rainforth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Braham,  Ronconi,  Pischek, 
Formes,  etc.,  vocalists ;  Miss  Kate  Loder,  Thal- 
berg.  Billet,  Sainton,  Ernst,  Vivier,  Maycock. 
Lavigne,  Distin  and  sons,  instrumentalists;  for 
the  recitation  of  the  Antigone,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vandenhoff,  George  Bennett,  etc.  [A.C.] 

WEELKES,  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  £Uiglish  madrigal  writers, 
published  in  1597  a  set  of  MadrigaUi  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  Voyces,'  which  he  described  in  the  dedi- 
cation as  '  the  first  fruicts  of  my  barren  ground.' 
This  waa  reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  An- 
tiquarian Society  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  E.  J.  Hopkins.  In  1598  he  published  a  set 
of*  Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  five  voyces,  with  one 
to  6  voyces,'  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  speaks 
of  his  years  being  unripened.  A  second  impres- 
sion appeared  in  1608.  In  1600  he  issued  two 
works,  viz. '  Madrigals  of  5  and  6  parts  apt  for 
the  Viols  and  Voyces,'  and  <  Madrigals  of  6 
parts,  apt  for  the  Viols  and  Voices,'  describing 
himself  upon  the  title-pages  of  both  as  '  of  the 
Coledge  at  Winchester  Organist.'  In  1601  he 
contributed  to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriaua '  the 
fine  madrigal  '  As  Vesta  was  from  Latmos  hill 
descending.*  In  1602  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  as  of  New  College,  his 
Christian  name  being  erroneously  entered  in  the 
University  Register  as  <  William.'  In  1608  he 
published  '  Ayeres  or  Phantasticke  Spirites  for 
three  voices,'  upon  the  title-page  of  which  he 
described  himself  as  '  Gentleman  of  his  Majesties 
Cbappell,  Batchelar  of  Musicke,  and  Organist  of 
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the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,*  hut  as  his 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cheque-book  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  held 
any  regular  appointment  there.  In  16x4  he  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
dons.'  His  five  published  works  contain  94 
compodtions  distinguished  by  originality  and  ex- 
cellent part-writing,  as  well  as  by  a  certain 
characteristic  stiffiiees ;  many  of  them  are  still 
popular  and  have  been  often  reprinted.  Amongst 
them  may  be  named  *  Lo )  country  sports,*  *  To 
shorton  winter's  sadness,'  'In  pride  of  May,' 
*  Sing  we  at  pleasure/  and  'The  nightingale.* 
An  anthem  by  hib, '  O  Lord,  grant  the  king,*  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  collection ;  and  two  others, 
'  All  people  clap  your  hands,'  and  '  When  David 
heard  that  Absalom  was  slain/  are  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  pub- 
lished by  the  Musical  Ajatiquarian  Society. 
Eleven  anthems  more  are  in  Barnard's  MS. 
collections  in  the  Librazy  of  the  BoylJ  College 
of  Music.  [W.H.H.1 

WEHLI,  or  WEHLE,  Eabl,  a  brilliant  pianist 
known  in  Xx)ndon  some  yean  back,  was  tne  son 
of  a  merchant  in  Prague,  and  bom  March  17, 
1825 ;  learned  the  PF.  under  Moscheles  and 
KuUak,  composed  very  much,  and  exhibited  his 
talent  in  Europe,  America,  Australia,  India,  etc. 
Paris  was  for  long  his  headquarters.  The  list 
of  his  works  given  by  Pougin  comprises  a  Sonata 
(op.  58),  Impromptus  (10, 73),  Ballades  (11, 79), 
Nocturnes,  Waltzes,  and  Allegro  hongroise  (81), 
etc.,  etc.  [G.] 

WEIGL,  Joseph,  a  native  of  Bavaria,  entered 
Prince  Esterhazy's  band  at  Eisenstadt  as  first 
cellist  in  1 761,  left  in  1769  for  the  orchestra  of 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  ^enna»  was  admitted 
member  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  1792,  and  died 
Jan.  25, 1820,  in  his  79th  year.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  Joseph  Haydn,  who  stood  godfather  to 
his  eldest  son, 

JOBKPH,  bom  at  Eisenstadt,  March  28, 1766. 
Joseph's  first  teacher  was  Sebastian  Witzig, 
choirmaster  of  Komeuburg,  and  later  he  studied 
with  Albrechtsbeiger  and  Salieri  At  16  he 
wrote  his  first  smaU  opera  '  Die  betrogene  Arg- 
list,*  which  was  produced  at  Gluclrs  recom- 
mendation, and  secured  him  the  favour-  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  of  which  he  had  henceforth 
repeated  proofs,  including  a  present  of  xoo  ducats 
(about  £50)  for  his  first  Italian  opera  '  II  Pazzo 
per  forza*  (1788).  A  letter  of  congratulation 
written  him  b  v  Haydn  on  the  production  of  his 
'Principessa  d'Amalfi'  is  well  known.  Weigl 
was  also  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  performances  of  clMsical  music  under  Mo- 
zart's direction,  at  Baron  van  Swieten's  house. 
Salieri  took  a  special  interest  in  him,  and  em- 
ployed him  up  to  1790  as  assistant-conductor  of 
the  National  Court  llheatre.  In  1792  he  became 
oomposer  to  the  Opera  with  a  saluy  of  1,000 
florins,  then  Capellmeister,  and  finally  conductor. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  1823,  and  in  1827  was 
appointed  Vice-Court-Capellmeister.  Before  that 
date  he  had  composed  a  seriea  of  operas^  Geiman 
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and  Italian,  and  ballets,  many  of  which  became 
exceedingly  popular.  Amongst  these,  special, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the '  &hweiaer  Familie  ' 
(1809),  ^^^^  long  kept  the  boards,  and  by  its 
pleasing  melodies  won  all  hearts.  Reichardt' 
gives  a  pointed  description  of  Weigl:  'he  is  a 
really  charming,  affectionate,  good-hearted  Vien* 
nese,  and  his  eye  and  whole  expression  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  tender,  graceful, 
pleasing  melodies.'  Other  favourite  operas  were 
'  Das  Waisenhaus,*  *  Nachtignll  und  Rabe,' '  Der 
Bergsturz,'  *  L'Ajnor  Marinaro,'  and  '  L'Uni- 
forme.*  Beethoven  has  preserved  the  air  *  Pria 
oh'io  impegno'  in  tiie  'Ajnor  Harinaro'  from 
oblivion,  by  taking  it  as  the  theme  for  the 
Finale  of  his  Clarinet  Trio,  op.  iz.  [See  vol.  i. 
178  b].  L'Uniforme  (libretto  by  Carpani)  waa 
composed  at  the  request  of  Maria  Theresa,  pro- 
duced at  SchSubrunn,  and  repeated  in  concert- 
form  (1805)  with  the  Empress  in  the  principal 
part  (Pauline).  Treitschke  translated  it  into 
Grerman,  and  '  Die  Uniform  *  was  given  at  both 
court  theatres,  and  in  many  foreign  towns. 
Weigl  was  a  special  fiikvourite  of  the  Empress 
(to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  his  Septet),  and 
had  to  preside  at  the  piano  at  all  chamber-con- 
certs, besides  composing  cantatas  and  small  ballets 
for  many  court  festivities.  He  had  an  advan- 
tageous offer  for  Stuttgart,  but  the  Empress,  to 
retain  him,  made  his  appointment  for  life.  Soon 
after  her  death  (1807)  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Capellmeister  at  Dr^en,  but  the  n^^tiations 
were  broken  off,  and  Morlacdii  appointed  in  his 
stead.'  Weigl  was  twice  invited  to  Milan  to 
compose  for  the  Scala — ^in  1807,  when  he  produced 
two  operas, '  Cleopatra,'  and  '  II  rivale  di  s^ 
stesso,'  and  1 81 5,  when  he  produced '  L'imboecata,' 
and  a  cantata,  'H  ritorno  d'Astrea/  all  with 
great  success.  Of  his  earlier  cantatas,  '  Minerva 
e Flora'  was  given  at  Prince  Auersperg's  in 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Sicily  (1791),  and  'Venere  ed  Adone*  at  Ester- 
has  in  1792,  when  the  Archduke  (afterwards 
Emperor)  Joseph  was  staying  with  Prince 
Esterha^at  his  country  seat  on  the  Neuaied- 
lersee.  Maydn  was  at  the  time  in  London,  so 
Weigl  was  called  upon  to  supply  his  place.  This 
cantata  figured  several  times  in  the  programmes 
of  the  TonkUnstler-Societat  concerts.  Of  his  two 
oratorios,  *  La  Pasdone  di  Gesh  Cristo '  (libretto 
by  Carpani),  first  produced  at  Court  (1804),  was 
performed  at  Prince  Lobkowitz*^,  at  the  Burg 
Theatre  (18 1 1),  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfireunde  (182 1),  and  in  Prague 
and  Milan.  After  1827  he  wrote  only  for  the 
church,  composing  his  last  mass  in  his  71st  year. 
Weigl  received  many  distinctions,  amongst  othera 
the  large  gold  Ehrenmedaille  (1839)  and  ^e 
freedom  of  the  dty  of  Vienna.  He  was  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Omservatoire  of  Milan, 
the  St.  Cecilia  Academy  of  Home,  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde,  and  other  musical 
societies  of  Austria.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1846. 
His  works  include  13  Italian  and  18  German 
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opens,  17  ballets,  2  oratoriofliy  xa  ItAlian  and  7 
German  cantatas,  9  masses,  6  graduales,  6  offer- 
toires ;  acenaa  in  various  languages ;  airs  for  in- 
sertion in  operas;  songs,  airs  and  duets  with  PF. 
aoeompaniment ;  and  various  instrumental  pieces. 
His  younger  brother, 

Thaddaus,  bom  1776,  wrote  a  number  of 
operas  and  ballets  for  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre 
and  the  two  Court  Theatres,  and  was  at  one 
time  Capellmeister  and  director  of  the  musical 
archives  of  the  Court  Theatre.  His  name  lives, 
however,  not  as  a  musician,  but  as  a  music 
publisher.  He  set  up  in  business  in  1801,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  supporting  the  '  Kunst- 
nnd  Industrie  Comptoir*  in  its  endeavour  to 
establish  a  home-trade  in  music,  for  which  Haydn 
gave  him  a  flattering  testimonial  (dated  Eisen- 
stadt  i8ox).  After  the  production  of  his  last 
ballet^  'Bacchus  und  Ariadne*  (Deo.  1803),  ^^ 
withdrew  from  the  theatre,  and  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  his  business  till  1826,  when  he  re- 
signed it  to  his  second  son  Peter.  Later  it 
passed  into  Diabelli*s  hands.  Thaddaus  Weigl 
published  Schubert's  ope.  57,  58,  88,  95,  and 
130.  [C.F.P.] 

WEINLIG,  Christian  Theodor,  bom  at 
Dresden,  July  35,  1780,  was  instructed  first  by 
his  uncle,  Christian  Ehreoott — ^who  as  a  sohohur 
of  HoHiLius  had  the  Bach  traditions— and  then 
by  Padre  Mattei  at  Bologna.  In  1823  be  suc- 
ceeded SoHiOHT  as  Cantor  of  the  Thomas-School 
at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
March  7,  1842,  when  he  was  followed  by 
Hauptmann.  He  published  a  German  Magnifi- 
cat for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra^  and  some 
singing  exercises.  But  it  is  as  a  teaoher  of 
theorr  and  as  the  master  of  Washer  for  six 
months  in  1830,  that  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered. Wagner  has  left  bis  recollections  of 
Weinlig^s  teaching  on  record  in  words  which 
deserve  to  be  pondered  by  all  teachers  of  theory. 
[See  Wagneb,  vol.  iv.  p.  347  a.]  [G.] 

WEISS,  Franz,  bom  in  Silesia  Jan.  18, 1778, 
died  at  Vienna  Jan.  35,  1830,  a  distinguished 
viola-player,  and  long  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
string-quartet  maintained  by  Prince  Basoumow- 
sky^  at  his'  palace  in  Vienna.  By  these  distin- 
guished players  most  of  Beethoven's  quartets 
were  studied  for  the  first  time,  Schuppanzigh' 
taking  the  first  violin,  the  Prince  himself  the 
seoond,  and  Linke  the  cello.  Weiss  was  also 
a  composer  of  merit,  and  published,  among  other 
works,  'Variations  brillantes'  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  op.  13  (Vienna,  Artaria),  quartet 
(Vienna,  Haslinger,  and  Offenbach,  AndrJ),  and 
duets  for  flutes  and  for  violins,  and  PF.  sonatas. 
A  aymphony  of  his  for  flute,  bassoon,  and  trumpet 
eoncetiante  with  orchestra,  was  played  with  great 
success  by  the  brothers  Alois,  Joseph,  and  Anton 
Khayll.  [C.F.P.] 

WEISS,  WiLLOUGHBT  HuNTEB,  bom  April  2, 
1820,  at  Liverpool,  son  of  Willoughby  Gaspard 
Weiss,  professor  of  the  flute  and  music-publisher. 
He  leamt  singing  from  Sir  George  Smart  and 
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Balfb,  and  on  May  la,  1842,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  a  concert  of  his  own  at 
Liverpool.  He  next  sang  in  London  at  the  con- 
certs of  Balfe,  Thalberg,  etc.,  and  then  joined 
the  farewell  tour  of  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble,  and 
made  a  successful  d^ut  on  the  stage  at  Dublin 
Julv  2,  as  Oroveso  in  '  Norma.'  On  Dec.  26  he 
made  his  first  London  appearance  in  opera  at 
the  Princess's  as  the  Count  in  an  English  ver^ 
sion  of '  Sonnambula.*  He  established  a  reputa- 
tion both  as  an  operatic  and  concert  singer.  In 
the  former  capacity  he  sang  in  the  various  en- 
terprises of  Bunn,  Maddox,  Jullien,  Pyne  & 
Harrison,  and  the  English  Opera  Company 
Limited,  and  in  various  operas  of  Anber,  Balte, 
Benedict^  Hatton,  Macfarren,  etc.  But  he  ex- 
celled in  oratorio,  in  which  his  rich  voice  and 
musicianly  feeling  showed  to  advantage.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  in  oratorio  in  1844  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival,  and  was  continually  en- 
gaged at  the  London  oratorio  concerts  and  pro- 
vincial festivals  until  close  upon  his  death,  Oct. 
24,  1867.  Weiss  also  composed  songs  and  bal- 
lads, of  which  *The  Village  Bhicksmith'  has 
become  very  popular.  He  also  arranged  a  PF. 
edition  of  Weber's  Mass  in  G.    His  wife, 

Gborgina  Avskll,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barrett,  was  bom  in  1826  at  Gloucester,  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  of  music  of  that  city. 
She  was  a  pupil  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio 
(1842-45),  and  first  attracted  notice  at  the  Glou- 
cester Festival  of  1844.  On  Sept.  15,  1845,  she 
married  Weiss.  On  Dec  20, 1847,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Druiy  Lane  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of  Honour,' 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  at  the  Princess's 
and  Covent  Garden  (1864-5).  She  failed  to 
maintain  the  great  promise  of  her  early  career, 
and  became  a  useful  second-class  singer.  She 
married  again,  Feb.  13,  1872,  Mr.  C.  Davis  of 
New  Maiden,  Surrey,  and  died  at  Brighton  Nov. 
6,  1880.  [A.C.) 

WEISSENBACH,  Alots,  bom  at  Telfs, 
Tyrol,  March  i,  1766,  died  at  Salzbuig  Oct. 
26, 1 82 1,  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  assistant- 
surgeon  before  he  was  twenty,  and  had  risen  to 
the  highest  rank  in  that  service  when,  in  1804, 
he  was  called  by  Archduke  Ferdinand,  then 
Archbishop  of  SaJzburg,  to  the  professorship  of 
surgery  in  the  University  there,  a  position  which 
he  held  with  very  great  reputation  to  his  death. 
Weissenbach  held  an  honourable  place  among 
the  periodical  writers  of  his  day  ;  composed 
dramas,  one  of  which  (Die  Brautkranz)  was 
acted  at  Vienna  in  1809 ;  and  specially  distin- 
guished himself,  181 2-14,  by  his  patriotic  poems. 
He  receives  a  place  here  as  author  of  the  text  to 
Beethoven's '  Glorreiche  Augenblick,'  and  for  his 
notices  of  the  composer  in  his  account  of  his  visit 
to  Vienna  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  18 14.' 

That  Weissenbach  -wm  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Beethoven  (says  Oraeffar)  ia  a  matter  of  ooorse.  Their 
natures  were  akin,  even  phVBioally :  for  the  one  was  as 
bard  of  hearing  as  the  other,  and  both  were  manl^, 
f^ank,  open,  upright  characters.  Just  as  Weiasenbaoh 
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dxnA  to  Vienna,  in  1814, '  FideUo '  was  g^Tsn.   An  inex- 
ing  filled  him  to  make  the  persona* 
its  composer.    Betuming  to  his  lod{ 


pressible  longing  filled  him  to  make  the  personal  ao- 
qnaintanoe  ox  Its  composer.  Betumlng  to  his  lodgUig, 
tnere  on  the  table  was  a  card  of  invitation  from  Bee- 
thoven, who  had  called  on  him.  Next  day  it  was  hand 
and  kiss  with  them.  After  this  one  often  met  them  at 
table  in  the  parterre  dining-room  of  the  Bdmische  Kaiser 
Hotel.  Bnt  it  made  one  sad  to  hear  them  shont  so  to 
each  other,  and  there  was  little  enjoyment  in  meeting 
them.  SingolaT,  that  in  a  smaller  room,  like  that  of  the 
Rose  Inn  in  the  WoUzeile,  Weissenbaoh  heard  much 
better,  and  spoke  more  freely  and  easily.  He  was  a  man 
fall  of  matter :  a  most  kindly,  lively,  lovable  companion ; 
a  blooming,  elderly  person,  always  neatly  and  elegantly 
clad.  How  learned  as  a  physicuui  he  was  will  not  be 
forgotten.  [A.W.T.] 

WEIST-HILL,  Heitbt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1830;  was  taught  violin-playing  by  Sainton 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  MubIc,  and  in  1845 
was  elected  King's  Scholar.  He  first  appeared 
at  an  Academy  Concert  in  1847,  in  Spohr's  otli 
Concerto,  and  safasequently  went  to  Amenoa, 
where  he  introduced  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo. He  afterwards  undertook  a  professional 
tour  in  Europe,  and  in  1849  became  a  member 
of  Co8ta*s  band  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera 
and  elsewhere.  In  1871  he  followed  his  old 
conductor  to  Drury  LaEme,  where  he  filled 
the  post  of  Director  of  the  Ballet  Music,  and 
then  to  Her  Majesty's  till  1879.^  In  1874-76 
he  was  Conductor  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  displayed  great  energy  in  that  depart- 
ment, giving  performances  of  Handel's  'Esther' 
and  'Susanna,'  Gade's  ^Spring  Fantasia,'  Ber- 
lioz's '  Danse  des  Sylphes,'  compositions  of  Saint- 
Saens,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  introduced  to  the  British 
public  the  works  of  Bizet  and  Massenet,  the 
former  by  his  Symphony  'Boma,'  and  *Patrie' 
Overture,  the  'Arl^enne'  Suite,  and  Ballet 
music,  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth* ;  the  latter  by  his 
'Scenes  pittoresques.'  British  composers  were 
invited  by  the  Aleicandra  Palace  Company  to  com- 
pete for  the  composition  of  the  two  best  sympho- 
nies, and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  G. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford  by  Professors 
Joachim  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  as  judges.  In 
1878-79  he  was  conductor  of  Mme.  Viard-Louis's 
orchestral  concerts,  and  gained  much  reputa- 
tion for  himself  and  bis  orchestra  during  the 
short  term  of  their  existence.  Among  the  novel- 
ties produced  were  Svendsen's  ist  Symphony; 
Salvayre's  Stabat  Mater,  and  *  Fandango'  Bal- 
let ;  Cherubim's  *  Ali  Baba '  Ballet ;  Davenport's 
•Twelfth  Night'  Overture;  'The  Rivulet.'  by 
Corder;  Danse  Macabre  by  Saint-Saens;  Berlioz- 
selections  and  works  by  Bouigault-Ducoudray 
and  Ge  vaert .  Massenet  also  cond  ucted  his  orches- 
tral suite,  called  *  Shakespeare,'  April  30,  1878, 
on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  and  again  on 
Dec.  1 7, 1878.  Goetz  was  first  introduced  to  the 
British  public  by  his  only  Symphony. — In  1880 
Mr.  Weist-Hill  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  This  post  he  still 
retains,  and  under  his  energetic  direction  the 
number  of  pupils  has  risen  to  upwards  of 
3500.  [A.C.] 

WELCH,  John  Bacon,  well-known  teacher 
of  singing,  bom  at  Pattishall  Vicarage,  Korth- 

>  In  1S78  he  eondacted  at  Her  Majertr*!  ttaa  winter  leMon 
eflngllih  opera. 


WELCKER  V.  GONTERSHAUSEN. 

ampton,  Deo.  36, 1839.  ^®  began  his  mudeal 
education  in  London,  and  in  186 1  went  to  Milan, 
and  studied  for  three  years  under  Signer  Naw. 
Ultimately  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  has 
a  large  number  of  private  pupils,  and  is  Professor 
of  Singing  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 
Among  iSa  most  successful  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss  A,  Mamott, 
Miss  Santley  (now  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Lyttelton),  Mr. 
H.  Blower,  Mr.  Bridson,  Mr.  Brereton,  Mr.  H. 
Piercy.  [G.] 

WELCKER  VON  GONTERSHAUSEN, 
Heinsich,  Court  pianoforte  maker  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  and  a  writer  on  the  constmctioii 
and  history  of  musical  instruments,  particularly 
the  pianoforte,  was  bom  at  Gontershausen,  a 
village  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
in  the  year  181 1.  He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Juno 
I5i  1873.    His  published  works  include : — 

].  Die  musikallBchen  Tonwerkzeuffe  in  technischsB 
Zeichnungen  ailer  Saiten-,  BIm-,  SohTag-,  and  Frictioni 
Instrumenie,  mit  tpeiieller  Beschreibong  ihree  Banei 
Tonnmfangs,  and  fasslicheir  Angabe  ihrer  Behaadluns 


Instromente,  mit  tpeiieller  Beschreibong  ihree  Banes, 
Tonomfangs,  and  fasslicher  Angabe  ihrer  Behandhing 
and  Srhaltung.   Hit  160  Abbildnngen.  Frankfiirt  am 


Main. 

2.  Der  HQgel  odor  die  BeschalTenheit  dee  Pianos  in 
alien  Formen.  Eine  umfassende  Darstellung  der  Forte> 
Piano-Baukonst  vom  £ntatehen  bit  xu  den  neaesten 
VerbeBsernngen  mit  epecieller  Hinweisnng  anf  die 
rationeile  Praxis  fUr  Bearbeitnng  and  Zoaammenaets- 
ung  der  Mechanismen,  nebat  grUndlicher  Anweiaunjg 
Eur  Intonirnng,  Btimmang,  and  Saitenbemessung.  Mit 
75  Zeichnongen.    Frankfort  am  Main  (neae  Termehrta 


AoBmbe,  1866). 

3.  l)ie  Clavierban  in  aeiner  Theorie. 
Geschichte,  onter  Hinweisang  seiner  Besiehnngen  ra. 


3.1)ie  Clavierban  in  seiner  Theorie,  Technik  and 


den  0«setaen  der  Akustik.  Mit  91  Abbildnngen. 
Frankfart  am  Main  (vierte  mit  einem  Nachtrag  ver* 
mehrte  Aasgabe,  1870). 

4.  Ueber  den  Baa  der  SaiteninBtrnmente  and  deren 
Akustik,  nebst  Uebersicht  der  Enstehnng  and  Verbee- 
serong  der  Orgel.  Bin  Anhang  zom  Olavierbaa  in 
seiner  Theorie,  Teohnik  and  Geschichte.  Frankfort 
am  Main,  1870. 

Or  in  English  :— 

1.  Technical  dra  winfrs  of  musical  instmments,  whether 
string,  wind,  percnssion,  or  friction;  with  special  de- 
scriptions of  their  oonstroction  and  compass,  and  an 
intelligible  statement  of  their  treatment  and  pteserra- 
tion.    With  160  illostrations.    Frankfort 

2.  The  Grand  Piano,  or  the  manufactore  of  the  piano 
in  all  forms.  A  comprehensive  explanation  of  Piano- 
forte constroction  from  ite  origin  op  to  the  latest  im- 
provements, with  special  reference  to  the  rational 
practice  of  making  and  setting  op  the  action,  together 
with  well-groonded  instructions  for  Toning,  Toning, 
and  Stringing.  With  76  drawings.  Frankfort  (new 
enlarged  edition,  1356). 

3.  £ianoforte-making  In  its  theory,  practice,  and  hUa^ 
tory,  with  reference  to  its  relaUons  with  the  laws  of 
Acoostics.  With  91  illostrations.  Frankfort  (Fourth 
edition,  with  an  ethnological  and  historical  supplement 
dealing  with  the  mosical  instruments  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  BomanSt  Gaols,  etc.). 

4.  On  the  construction  of  strinoed  instruments  and 
their  aooostical  explanation,  togetner  with  a  sturey  of 
the  origin  and  bnproyement  of  the  Organ.  An  appendix 
to  Pianoforte-making  in  its  theory,  practice,  and  nistoij. 
Frankfort,  1870. 

These  very  meritorious  works  bear  witness  to 
Welcker's  great  industry.  They  are  not,  however, 
to  be  always  accepted  as  authorities,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  '  Olavierbau '  with  the  '  Flilgel ' 
shows  that  the  earlier  works,  for  which  he  had 
presumably  his  note-books  at  hand,  are  more 
trustworthy  than  the  later  ones.  Where  referenoe 
to  them  is  made  in  this  Dictionary  it  has  been  with 
due  correction,  if  necessary,  [A^^.] 


WELDON^ 

W^LDON,  Gboboika,  was  born  at  Clapham, 
May  24,  1837.  Her  maiden  name  was  Thomas, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  to  Treheme. 
On  April  a  I,  i860,  she  married  Captain  Weldon, 
of  the  1 8th  Hussars.  For  many  years  she  was 
known  in  society  as  the  possessor  of  a  lovely 
voice,  but  she  afterwards  adopted  music  as 
a  profession  on  charitable  grounds,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1870.  She 
undertook  a  tour  in  Wales  with  her  pupil.  Miss 
Gwendoline  Jones,  and  became  a  member  of 
Leslie's  choir,  in  which  she  sang  the  solo  in 
Mendelssohn's  '  Hear  my  prayer,  on  March  9, 
1 87 1.  She  afterwards  sang  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Philharmonic,  and 
elsewhere.  In  187a  she  took  the  solo  soprano 
part  in  Gounod's  'Gallia'  at  Notre  Dame,  the 
Op^raComique  and  the  Conservatoire,  Paris.  Her 
romantic  firiendship  with  Grounod  is  well  known. 
She  assisted  in  training  his  choir  in  London, 
and  established  an  orphanage  at  her  residence, 
in  order  to  give  musical  instruction  to  poor 
children^  with  objects  and  on  prindplea  which 
she  has  fully  described  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Menestrel,'  and  with  a  zeal  and  energy  rarely 
equalled.  She  also  published  songs  by  GrOunod 
and  other  composers  in  tAd  of  her  orphanage, 
among  which  mention  must  be  made  of  Clay's 
beautiful  setting  of  *  The  Sands  o'  Dee.'  She  has 
also  composed  songs  translated  from  the  French 
by  herself,  viz.  *  Choses  du  Soir,*  '  Le  Chant  du 
Passereau,'  'Le  petit  Garpon  et  le  Kid  du  Rouge- 
gorge  ' ;  also  *  The  Brook '  (poetry  by  Tennyson), 
etc.  In  1870  she  sang  at  Bivi^re's  Promenade 
Concerts,  wit n  a  female  choir  trained  and  directed 
by  herself.  This  transaction  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted law-suit,  which  was  matter  of  consider- 
able notoriety.  Her  last  professional  engagement 
was  at  a  popular  music  hall  in  1884,  where  her 
selection  of  songs  was  of  a  higher  order  than  its 
habitu^  are  accustomed  to  hear.  Other  points 
in  Mrs.  Weldon's  chequered  career,  not  being 
connected  with  music,  cannot  be  touched  upon 
in  this  Dictionary.  [A.C.] 

WELDON,  John,  bom  at  Chichester,  was 
educated  at  Eton  College,  and  whilst  there 
studied  music  under  John  Walter,  the  college 
organist.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Purcell.  In  1694  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  New  College,  Oxford.  In  1 700  he 
gained  the  first  of  the  four  prizes  offered  for 
the  best  compositions  of  Congreve's  masque, 
'The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  the  others  b^g 
awarded  to  John  Egolbs,  Dahibl  Pubobll, 
and  GoDFBBT  Finokb.  [See  those  names.] 
Weldon's  music  was  not  printed,  and  is  now 
unknown,  with  the  exception  of  Juno's  song, 
'Let  ambition  fire  thy  mind,'  the  air  of  which 
was  adapted  by  Ame  to  the  opening  duet  of 
'  Love  in  a  ViUi^e.'  On  June  6,  1 701 ,  Weldon 
was  sworn  in  a  Gentleman  extraordinary  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal.  In  170a  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment at  New  College.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Blow  in  1708,  Weldon  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  organist  of  the  Chapd  Royal,  and 
on  Aug.  8,  171 5,  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
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second  composer's  place  there  he  was  sworn 
into  it.  He  was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street  and  in  1 7a6  was  appointed  to  the 
same  ofiice  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  He 
died  May  7,  1736,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Wel- 
don's principal  compositions  are  for  the  Church ; 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Divine  Har- 
mony,' six  solo  anthems  composed  for  Richard 
Elford;  other  anthems  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and  Page,  and  many 
are  still  in  manuscript  in  the  books  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  and  some  of  the  cathedrals.  The 
two  anthems  printed  by  Boyce — *In  Thee, 
O  Lord,'  and  *  Hear  my  dying,' — ^are  admirable 
compositions,  combining  pure  melody,  fine  har- 
mony, and  just  expression.  They  have  a  certain 
anticipation  of  the  sweet  natural  melody  of  Stem- 
dale  JBennett.  Weldon  published  three  books 
of  his  songs,  and  many  other  songs  are  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  period.  A  song  by  him, 
'From  grave  lessons,'  is  printed  in  Hawkins's 
History.  [W.H.H.] 

WELL- TEMPERED    CLAVIER,      [See 

WOHLTBMFBBIBTB  KlaYIBB.] 

WEI^H  MUSIC.  With  regard  to  the  source 
whence  the  ancient  Britons  derived  their  music 
and  musical  instruments,  the  general  belief  in  the 
Principality  is  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
East,  either  by  the  inhabitants  in  tiieir  original 
migration,  or  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  had  oommercial  intercourse  with 
Britain  from  the  earliest  times.  Of  this  however 
there  is  no  historical  proof,  nor  do  the  arguments 
sometimes  adduced  from  an  alleged  similarity  of 
musical  terms  in  Hebrew  and  Welsh  bear  the 
test  of  examination. 

In  ancient  Welsh  works,  '  to  play  upon  the 
harp'  is  expressed  'to  nng  upon  the  harp '-7 
Canu  ar  y  Ddyn,  The  same  expression  is  used  in 
regard  to  the  Crwth,  an  old  Welsh  instrument, 
wUch  was  so  popular  in  Britain  in  olden  times 
as  to  have  been  mistaken,  by  historians  of  the  6th 
century,  for  its  national  instrument.    [Cbwth.] 

The  harp,  of  all  instruments,  is  the  one  which 
has  been  held  in  the  most  general  esteem,  and 
has  for  ages  been  the  companion  of  Prophet, 
King,  Bard,  and  Minstrel.  In  the  7th  century, 
according  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  it  was  so 
generally  played  in  Britain  that  it  was  custonuuy 
to  hand  it  from  one  to  another  at  entertainments ; 
and  he  mentions  one  who,  ashamed  that  he  could 
not  play  upon  it,  slunk  away  lest  he  should  expose 
his  ignorance.  In  such  honour  was  it  held  in 
Wales  that  a  slave  might  not  practise  upon  it ; 
while  to  play  upon  the  instrument  was  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  of  a  gentleman.  The  an- 
cient laws  of  Hywel  Dda  mention  three  kinds  of 
harps : — ^the  harp  of  the  King ;  the  harp  of  a 
Penoerdd,  or  master  of  musio ;  and  the  harp  of 
a  Nobleman.  A  professor  of  this  instrument  en- 
W  many  privilege. ;  hi.  land,  were  free,  and 
his  person  sacred. 

With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Welsh 
music  now  extant,  it  is  diflAculi  to  form  a  con- 
jecture, excepting  when  history  and  tradition 
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ooincide,  tm  in  the  case  of  the  pluntWe  air  *  Mnnrft  | 
Bhuddlan*  (RhaddlMi  Marsh).  <  At  thU  time/ 
■ays  Parry  in  his  'Boyal  Visits,*  'a  general  action 
took  place  between  these  parties,  upon  Bhaddlan 
Marsn,  Flintshire.  The  Welsh,  who  were  com- 
manded in  this  memorable  conflict  by  Garadoo, 
King  of  North  WsJes,  were  defeated  with  dread- 
fill  diaughter,  and  their  leader  was  killed  on  the 
field.  All  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
Prince  were  ordered  to  be  massacred.  According 
to  tradition,  the  Welsh  who  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  oonqaeror,  in  their  precipitous  flight  across 
the  marsh,  perished  in  the  water  by  the  flowing  of 
the  tide.'  Tradition  says  that  the  plaintive  melody, 
'  Morva  Rhuddlan,*  was  composed  by  Caradoc  s 
Bard  immediately  after  the  battle,  ▲.D.  795. 

Morva  RhuddUm.    (The  Plain  of  Rhnddlao.) 
MoumfuUjf. 
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One  of  the  finest  melodies  of  this  dass  is 
Davydd  y  Qarrtg  Wtn — David  of  the  White 
Rock ;  and  although  there  is  no  historical  account 
concerning  it^  it  is,  nevertheless,  supposed  to  be 
vety  ancient.  Tradition  says  that  a  Bard  of  this 
name,  lying  on  his  deathbed,  called  for  his  harp, 
composed  this  touching  melody,  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  played  at  his  funeral. 

DmiNid  y  Qwmo  T«k  (Daiid  of  the  Whits  Bodu) 
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The  following  is  also  one  of  the  most 
melodies,  and  supposed  to  be  very  ancieut. 

TarrUtdjfDifdd,   O^e  Dawn  of  Dsy  J 
AndtmU. 
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There  is  no  denying  that  Welsh  music  is  more 
artistic  than  either  that  of  the  Scotch  or  the 
Irish,  and  on  that  account  it  may,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  appear  more  modem ;  but  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  harp,  the  national  in- 
strument of  Wales,  with  its  perfect  diatonic  scale, 
the  apparent  inconsistency  disappears.  This  is 
admitted  by  the  most  eminent  writers  on  music, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Crotch.  In  the  first  volume 
of  his  Specimeus^  of  the  various  styles  of  music, 
referred  to  in  his  course  of  lectures,  he  writes  as 
follows : — 

British  and  Welsh  mnaio  may  be  conaidered  as  one, 
since  the  original  British  musio  was,  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, driyen  into  Wales.  It  mnst  be  owned  that  the 
regular  measure  and  diatonic  scale  of  the  Welsh  musio  is 
more  congenial  to  the  English  taste  in  general,  and  ap- 
pears at  first  more  natural  to  experienced  mnsicfans* 
than  those  of  the  Irish  and  Sootcb.  Welsh  music  dm 
only  solicits  an  aooompaniment,  but,  being  chiefly  coom* 
posed  for  the  harp,  \t  usually  found  with  one;  and. 
indeed,  in  harp  tones,  there  are  often  solo  passages  for 
the  bass  as  well  as  for  the  treble.  It  often  resembles 
the  scientific  musio  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
there  is,  I  belieye,  no  probability  that  this  degree  of 
refinement  was  an  introduction  of  later  times. . . .  The 
militazy  musio  of  the  Welsh  tteems  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation. ...  In  the  Welsh  marches, '  The  Miutoh 
of  the  men  of  Harlech,* '  Captain  Morgan^s  March,'  and 
also  a  tune  called  'Gome  to  Battle,*  there  is  not  too 
much  noise,  nor  is  there  mlgaritr  nor  yet  misplaced 
science.  They  have  a  sufflciency  of  rhythm  without  its 
injuring  the  dignified  character  of  the  whole. 

We  give  the  melodies  of  the  three  marches 
mentioned, 

Kkd^dsfifnh  Gft^r  HarUeh.  (Wareh  of  the  Men  of  Haiteeh.)* 
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1  See  Tol.  Hi.  p.  W»^«t. 

9  Many  sltentioiu  haT«  reeontly  enpt  Into  (bn  ordinary  vvntoM 
of  thto  tune;  but  the  abore  is  tb«  form  In  which  it  U  gtvon  by 
Edward  Jo&M  in  bU  '  Eelicki  of  ths  W«Uh  Barda,'  17»4. 
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J2W<^J'>^  CiKfpm  Matyctn,   {Captain  Morgan's  March.) 
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The  Welsh  are  specdally  rich  in  Pnstoral 
Music,  which  is  graceful,  melodious,  and  un- 
affected. It  is  chiefly  written  for  the  voice,  nnd 
the  subject  of  the  words  is  generally  taken  from 
the  beauties  of  Nature,  with  an  admixture  of 
Love.  The  collection  is  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  make  a  selection;  however, 
the  following  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the 
natural  beauty  of  these  melodies : — 

Codiad  jnr  HMl^dUL    (Tlie  nbingofthe  Lark.) 
Moderato, 
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BugeOk^r  Gwenith  Qf^fn.  (Watching  tbe  Wheat.) 
Andante. 
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Andante, 


Mentra  Owem,   (Venture  Owen.) 
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The  following  melody  has  the  peculiarity  of 
each  part  ending  on  the  fourth  of  the  key. 

DadU  Dau.    (Flaunting  Two.) 
,  Cheerfully. 
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Of  the  Dance  Music  of  the  Welsh,  the  Jig  ap- 
pears to  be  the  fayourite.  Of  these  there  are 
many  interesting  ezampleSi  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected : — 

Hqffedd  Modryb  Marged.  (Annt  Margaret's  FSvonrite.) 
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O^rru'r  Bpd  <fm  Bfoeik    (Drive  the  World  before  oa^ 
Jig. 
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2W  Hoimcr  2Vii.   (ThrMhalfTunM.) 
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The  mo8t  remarkable  feature  in  oonnection 
with  Welsh  music  is  that  of  Penillion  singing, — 
singing  of  epigiammatic  stansas,  extemporaneous 
or  otherwise,  to  the  acoomnaniment  of  one  of  the 
old  melodies,  of  which  tnere  are  many,  yery 
marked  in  character,  expressly  composed  or 
chosen  on  account  of  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose,  and  played  upon  the  harp.  This  prac- 
tice is  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Druids,  who  imparted  their 
learning  orally,  through  the  medium  of  Penillion. 
The  word  Penill  is  derived  from  Pen,  a  head ; 
and  because  these  stanzas  flowed  extempore  from, 
and  were  treasured  in  the  head,  without  being 
committed  to  paper,  they  were  called  Penillion. 
Many  of  the  VVelsh  have  their  memories  stored 
with  hundreds  of  them ;  some  of  which  they  have 
always  ready  in  answer  to  almost  any  subject 
that  can  be  proposed ;  cfr,  like  the  ImprovUatore 
of  Italy,  they  sing  extempore  verses;  and  a 
person  conversant  in  this  art  readily  produces  a 
Penill  apposite  to  the  last  that  was  sung.  But 
in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  twenty-four  metres  of  Welsh 
poetry.  The  subjects  afford  a  great  deal  of  mirth. 
Some  of  these  are  jocular,  others  farcical,  but 
most  of  them  amorous.  It  is  not  the  best  vocalist 
who  is  considered  to  excel  most  in  this  style  of 
epigrammatical  singing;  but  the  one  who  has  the 
strongest  sense  of  rhythm,  and  can  give  most 
effect  and  humour  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
stanza — not  unlike  the  parlante  singing  of  the 
Italians  in  comic  opera.  The  singers  continue 
to  take  up  their  Penill  alternately  with  the  harp 
without  intermission,  never  repeating  the  same 
stanza  (for  that  would  forfeit  the  honour  of  being 
held  fint  in  the  contest),  and  whichever  metre 
the  flrst  singer  starts  with  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to  by  those  who  follow.  The  metres  of 
these  stanzas  are  various;  a  stanza  oontaining 
firom  three  to  nine  verses,  and  a  verse  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  from  two  to  eight. 
One  of  these  metres  is  the  Triban,  or  triplet; 
anotheri  the  Awdl  Gywyddt  or  Htn  Ganiad,-^ 
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the  ode-measure  or  the  ancient  strain ;  another 
what  in  English  poetry  would  be  called  anapestie. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Penillion  singing;  the 
most  simple  being  where  the  singer  adapts  his 
words  to  the  melody,  in  which  case  words  and 
music  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  burden,  or 
response  in  chorus,  at  tiie  end  of  each  line  of  the 
stanza»  as  in  tiie  following  example :— 

WUhspMt'^'^^'''^    (New  Y.M'.  En.) 
Solo.  Chorus. 
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Hob  y  Deri  Danno.  (Away,  my  herd,  to  the  Oaken  Grova.) 

As  Ming  In  North  Wales. 
Chenfuap.   Solo  Burden 
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Hob  y  Deri  Dando,  (Away,  my  herd,  under  the  Green  Oak.) 
Hie  same  long  as  sung  in  South  Wales. 

dkeerJUUif.   Solo  Burdon 
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Solo  Burden 
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The  most  difficult  form  of  Penillion  slng^ 
ing  is  where  the  singer  does  not  follow  the 
melodv  implicitly,  but  recites  bis  lines  on  any 
note  that  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  liarmony  of 
the  melody,  which  renders  him  indifferent  as  to 
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whether  the  harper  plays  the  air  or  any  kind  of 
variation  upon  it,  as  long  as  he  keeps  to  the 
fundamental  harmony.  In  this  style  of  Penillion 
singing  there  is  no  harden  or  chorus,  the  singer 
having  the  whole  of  the  melody  to  himself,  Brst 
and  seoond  part  repeated.  What  renders  it  more 
diflScult,  is  the  rule  that  he  must  not  begin 
with  the  melody,  but,  aooording  to  the  length  of 
the  metre  of  his  stanza,  must  jdn  the  melody  at 
such  a  point  as  will  enable  him  to  end  with  it. 

The  following  examples  admit  of  the  introduo- 
tion  of  two  of  the  most  famous  melodies  in  con- 
nection with  this  style  of  singing. 

Air.  *  Pen  Ithaw*  (The  name  of  a  Harper.)  i    Penillion. 
Moderato. 
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Air.   *  Sereh  HudoL*  (Love's  Fascination.)    Penillion. 
SpirUed. 
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Until  within  the  present  oentuiy,  very  little 
Welsh  moflic  was  known  beyond  the  Principality ; 
and  even  then,  for  the  most  part»  through  an  nn- 
£avourable  medium.  For  example,  the  graceful 
*  Llwyn  onn '  (The  Aih  Grove),  appeared  in  a 
mutilated  form  as  'Cease  your  Winning,*  in  Gay*8 
'Beggar's  Opera^'  ▲.D.  1728. 

Ltwpn  onn,    (Tbe  Aah  Grove.) 
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Oajf't  vfTMion^  as  '  Cease  jfcur /Uiming.* 
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The  bold  and  warlike  strain,  <Y  Gftdlya* 
(The  Camp),  suffered  the  degradation  of  being 
wedded  to  Tom  Durfey's  doggrel  song  'Of  noUo 
race  was  Shenkin,'  introduoMl  into  '  The  itiob- 
mond  Heiress/  A.D.  1693. 

TGddlps,   (TheOMnp.) 
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The  beautiful  little  melody,  'Ar  hydynos* 
(All  through  the  Night),  was  introduced  into  a 
burlesque,  under  the  title  of  '  Ah  I  'hide  your 
nose.*    It  is  often  known  as  *  Poor  Mary  Ann.' 


The  melodious  'Qychau  Aberdyfi'  (The  Bells 
of  Aberdovey)  was  caricatured  in  Charles  Dib- 
din's  play  'Liberty  Hall,'  a.d.  1785. 

aychau  Aberdyji.    (The  Bells  of  Aberdovey.) 
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Arh^pnos,    (All  through  the  Niglil). 


^1^  J.Jj^lr'r.J3 


T=K. 


^    ■•* 


I 


^rrrirrrnrrrrlrpr-'l 


±Z3C 


}-J4ff  J  JlJ^ 


i=U 


-^ 


I 


Even  Handel  was  not  above  introducing  the 
spirited  aur, '  Codiad  yr  Haul'  (The  Rising  of  the 
Sun),  into  'Ads  and  Galatea,'  as  a  duet  and 
chorus,  under  the  title  of  *  Happy,  happy  we.' 

The  following  is  the  original  air : — 


^ 


£ 


^ 


SS 


-|j;jj'''ei^'=^tl£f^L"I^CL'l 


-rfc'frr-giTtfi^^i^s 
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'Ul 


ej;r  '\U\  rrin^-r'-Jj 


Hftndel*8  Teision  is  as  follows :-» 

Happif,happptee.  (Duet.) 
Presto.  tr 


m 


^ 


:^=^ 


m 


'^=^=^ 


l£j    ;  *  J. 


*^ 


m 


^ 


m 


-^r* 


m 


3 


1^ 

«I0. 


""  r '  r '  v^-h^^ 


Htp-pj,        bap  -  pj, 


^ 


? 


•to. 


The  opening  bar  of  the  chorus  imitates  the 
original  melody  still  more  closely : — 


^F=P? 


± 


i     I    uT 


H»p  -  py,     hap  -  pj. 


^=ffif.^ic,cr^^ 


7i?-r-r:f-  jgi'^.gfpm 


Handel  also  turned  this  air  into  a  gigue  (*  Suites 
de  Pitees/  ist  collection,  p.  43,  Leipzig  edition). 


Pretto, 


^^ 


>  •  • 


tr 


Hfi^m^ 


^m 


w^ 


* 


M    i    J 


^ 


m 


«to. 


g^^^=g^ 


But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  beauty  of 
the  original  theme  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
bis  masterly  treatment. 


According  to  a  Welsh  manuscript  of  the  time 
of  Charles  I,  now  in  the  British  Museum — 
which  though  itself  of  the  1 7th  century  was  doubt- 
less copied  or  compiled  fixmi  earlier  records  ^~«- 
Giyffudd  ab  Cynan,  King  of  North  WaleSi  held 
a  congress,  in  the  nth  century,  for  the  purpose 
of  reforming  the  order  of  the  Welsh  bards,  and 
invited  severnl  of  the  fraternity  from  Ireland  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  contemplated  reforms ; 
the  most  important  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  separation  of  the  professions  of  bard 
and  minstrel — in  other  wo^ds,  of  poetry  and 
music ;  both  of  which  had  before  been  united 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  next  was 
the  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  and 
performance  of  music.  The '  24  musical  measures' 
were  permanently  established,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber  of  keys,  scales,  etc. ;  and  it  was  decreed  that 
henceforUi  all  compositions  were  to  be  written 
in  accordance  with  those  enactments ;  and  that 
none  but  those  who  were  conversant  with  the 
rules  should  be  considered  thorough  musiciansy 
or  competent  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
others. 

In  this  manuscript  will  also  be  found  some 
of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  music  of  the 
Britons,  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down 
from  the  ancient  bards.  The  whole  of  the  music 
is  written  for  the  Crwth,  in  a  system  of  notation 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  with  merely  one 
line  to  divide  bass  and  treble.  Dr.  Bumey,  after 
a  life-long  research  into  the  musical  notation  of 
ancient  nations,  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult : — 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiitoi^  that  the  E^mitiaiia, 
Phoenicians,  Uebrewo,  or  any  anoient  people  who  cnlti- 
yated  the  arts,  except  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  had 
musical  characters ;  and  these  had  no  other  symbols  of 
sound  than  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  likewise 
served  them  for  arithmetical  numbers  and  chronologicfll 
dates. 

The  system  of  notation  in  the  manuscript 
resembles  that  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  6th 
century,  and  may  have  found  its  way  into  this 
country  when  he  sent  Augustine  into  Britain  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
services  of  the  western  churches. 

St.  Grboort's  Notation. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  a,  b.  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  aa,  bb, 

oc,  dd,  ee,  S,  gg. 

NOTATIOZr  IN  TBI  Anornt  Wblsh  Mantscrifi 
oc  dd  ee  ff  gi  ai  b|  C|  d|  ei  f|  g  &  b  o  d  9  F 
^        g*  a*  b-  c*  d*  e*  f*  ' 

A  dose  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Welsh 
notation  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
Mumrgia,^  aeu  praxU  mu9icae,  iUius  primo 
quae  InstrumenHs  agitur  etria  ratio,  db  OtUh 

1  The  pfOM  eonuinfld  In  the  MS.  U  to  bs  found  In  Dr.  John  David 
BhTi't  Wslah  Mid  Latin  Orammar  of  US2. 

I  Mot  to  bo  confounded  with  the  'Munircia*  of  Klrebar.  [See 
VOL  IL  p.  4S8.]  Othmar  Luadnlns  wmi  a  learned  Benodtotina  monk, 
tnd  native  of  Straaeburc.  HU  work  to  In  two  parts;  tbe  flnt  eon- 
tainlng  a  deaariptlon  of  the  Musical  Instruments  In  hh  time,  and 
the  other  the  rudiments  of  tbe  science.  To  these  are  added  two 
I  commsntarSaib  eootalBlng  the  preeepu  of  polTpbonlc  music 
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fRoro  Lutcinio  ArgenHno  duobut  Libri$  abMluta. 
Argtntorati  apud  loannem  Sekotium,  Anno 
ChriiH,  1536.  The  following  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  spocimen  alluded  to,  as  applied  to  the 
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keys  of  the  organ  (which  instrnment  was  in* 
▼ented  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century), 
with  additional  marks  for  the  flats  and  sharps^ 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  notation  >— 


TTT 


n 


o»  d« 


m 


s|dj«    f[g    a|b    0    d 


n 


0*  d» 


TTT 

f»Q«"6 


n 


o(^dd« 


t  T 

oe|dd 


r 


The  circumstanoe  of  Irish  names  being 
attached  to  the  34  musical  measures  in  the 
British  Museum  MS.  alluded  to,  has  led  to 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that  Wales  derived  the 
whole  of  her  music  from  Ireland,  at  the  time 
of  Gryffudd  ab  Cynan ;  when,  as  is  alleged, 
the  measures  were  constructed.  Even  Welsh 
chroniclers,  such  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Caradoc, 
Powel,  and  others,  have  made  this  statement  in 
their  works  upon  the  strength  of  the  circumstance 
alluded  to;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Gunn,  Walker,  Bunting,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  other  modem  writers,  should  have  been  de- 
ceived by  relying  upon  such  apparently  good 
authority.  But,  independently  of  the  extreme 
dissimiUrity  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  music  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  it  happens  that 
other  parts  of  the  document  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary.  The  Welsh  had  their 
24  metres  (or  measures)  in  poetry,  as  well  as 
t|ieir  24  athletic  games ;  and  the  following 
circumstance  is  in  favour  of  their  possessing  their 
musical  measures  centuries  prior  to  Gryffiidd  ab 
Cynan.  Among  the  ancient  pieces  included  in 
the  manuscript,  is  one  bearing  the  following  title, 
and  written  in  one  of  the  24  measures — M<ic  Mten 
byr — Gosteg  yr  HaUn  ('  Prelude  to  the  Salt ' ),  and 
at  the  end  is  the  following  account  concerning  it : 
*  Tervyn  Gosteg  yr  Halen,  yr  hon  a  vyddid  yn  ei 
chanu  o  vlaen  Marchofion  Arthur  pan  roid  y  Salter 
a'r  halen  ar  y  bwrdd  — '  Here  ends  the  Prelude 
to  the  Salt,  which  used  to  be  performed  before 
the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  when  the  Salt-cellar 
was  placed  on  the  table ' — that  is,  if  the  tradition 
can  be  sustained,  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
when  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to  have  flourished. 
In  the  manuscript,  the  notation  is  as  follows  :— 


Deehre  Oosteg  yr  Halen. 


a*      a* 

0  5 

fl  fffi 

01  01 
ai      ai 


g*    g- 

S        8 

=1    1 

S  8  S 

1       1 

i  0  S 

g  COS 
01       CI 
gl     gl 

fiflffi 

01       01 

ai     ai 

fifffi 
01     -CI 

ai    ai 

g*  a-  a-  i* 
?          f 

Fg-dific 

p 
s  a  3  0 

e  ?  e 
8  a  8  c 

fifffi  ff 
01     01 
at    ai 

g    00    f    00 
01          01 

gl     gl 

fiffflff 

CI      01 

at    ai 

goo  goo 
01     01 

gl    gl 

By»  hyd  7  Haro : 
a'r  diwedd  yma 
sy  ar  ol  pob 
oaino. 


Bysycwbvl 
o'r  diwedd 
etto  hyd  y- 
ma,  a'r  ail 
tro  hyd  y 
maro,  ao 
volly  ter. 
▼yn  y  di. 

IVWlda 


The  above  specimen  consists  merely  of  the  theme, 
to  which  there  are  twelve  variations;  and 
although  the  counteipoint  is  very  primitive,  and 
the  whole  is  written  for  the  Crwth,  it  is  not 
without  interest,  as  having  been  handed  down 
from  a  remote  period,  and  b^ng  thus,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  mudo  in  existence. 
Those  who  wish  to  look  further  into  the  matter 
will  find  the  theme  and  variations,  with  the  24 
musical  measures,  etc.,  transcribed  into  modem 
notation  and  published  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  '  My  vyrian  Archseology  of  Wales.* 

It  is  also  asserted  that  even  the  keys  used  in 
Welsh  Music  were  brought  over  from  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  as  the  twenty-four  measures.  Five 
keys  are  mentioned  in  the  manuscript : — 

f  •  le-gywair — the  low  key,  or  key  of  G. 

a.  Chrcu-gywair — the  sharp  key,  or  key  of  G. 

3.  Lleddf-gywair — ^the  flat  key,  or  key  of  F« 

4.  Go-gyvoair — the  key  with  a  flat  or  minor 
third ;  the  remainder  of  the  Scale,  in  every  other 
respect,  being  major. 

5«  Bragod-gywair — called  the  minor  or  mixed 
key. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  related  by  two  Welsh 
historians.  Dr.  John  David  Bh^s  and  John  Bhy- 
dderch,  as  having  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century : — '  King  Cadwaladr  sat  in  an  Eistedd- 
fod, assembled  for  the  purpose  of  regulatiDg  the 
baxds,  and  taking  into  consideration  their  pro* 
ductions  and  performances,  and  of  giving  laws  to 
music  and  poetry.  A  bard  who  played  upon  the 
harp  in  presence  of  this  iUustrious  assembly  in  a 
key  called  la  gywair,  ar  y  hragod  dannau.  (in  the 
low  pitch  and  in  the  minor  or  mixed  key),  which 
displeased  them  much,  was  censured  for  the 
inharmonious  efieot  he  produced.  The  key  in 
which  he  played  was  that  of  Pibau  Morvyddf 
t.  e.  *'Caniad  Pibau  Morvydd  sydd  ar  y  bragod 
gywair.*'  (The  song  of  Morvydd's  Pipes  b 
in  the  minor  or  mixed  key.)  He  was  then 
ordered,  under  great  penalties,  whenever  he 
came  before  persons  skilled  in  the  art,  to  adopt 
that  of  Mwynen  Owynedd,  "  the  pleasing  melody 
of  North  Wales,*'  which  the  royal  associates  first 
gave  out,  and  preferred.  Thev  even  decreed 
that  none  oould  sing  or  play  with  true  harmony 
but  with  Mvfynen  O^oynedd,  because  that  was  m 
a  key  which  consisted  of  notes  that  formed  per- 
fect concords,  whilst  the  other  was  of  a  mixed 
nature.'  This  incident  possibly  arose  from  a 
general  desire  to  suppress  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Wales  the  pentatonic,  or  so-called 
Scotch  Scale,  where  the  fourth  and  leading  note 
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of  the  key  are  omitted,  a  &ct  which  aooountd 
for  the  pecuUnr  e£feot  prodaoed  apon  »  cultivated 
ear  by  theSootch  bagpipe  of  the  present  day, where 
the  mosic  passes  firom  minor  to  reUitive  major,  and 
back,  without  the  least  regard  for  the  tonic  and 
dominant  drones  of  the  original  key,  which  con- 
tinue to  sound.  The  story,  if  tme^  would  show  that 
the  Welsh  were  already  in  possession  of  a  Scale  or 
Key,  which,  by  their  own  showing,  consisted  of 
notes  that  fonned  perfect  concoids;  whereas 
the  other,  which  they  objected  to,  was  of  a  ndxed 
nature,  neither  major  nor  minor,  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two— which  is  not  altogether  an  inapt  way 
of  describing  the  pentatonic  or  Scotch  Scale. 

The  'Gaiiiad  Piban  Morvydd*  (The  Song  of 
Morvydd's  Pipes),  above  alluded  io,  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  manuscript. 

The  'twenty-four  measures '  consisted  of  a  given 
number  of  repetitious  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic 
and  dominant,  according  to  the  length  of  each 
measure,  and  are  representecl  by  the  following 
marks^  1  standing  for  the  tonic  chord,  and  0 
for  the  dominant  :-^ 

Long  Measwn  (Hae  y  If  wn  Hlr.)  ' 

h     X   kykx  k     yc    kxk 
nuooooimoiiuooooiou  or  uu  im  1 1 1 1  iiu  im  ii  1 1* 

or  in  modem  notation 


l—L 


^^E 


ihiiiiiimiJii 


s 


&Ofi  Measmt  (Mae  y  Mwn  Byr.) 


kx  k 
uooun  or  u  U  Ull' 


III! 


Ill  mill  ill 


The  positions  of  the  chords  are  arranged  so  as 
to  admit  of  their  being  played  on  the  open 
strings  of  the  Crwth. 

These  measures  do  not  appear  in  Welsh  music 
after  the  date  to  which  the  manuscript  refers, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  considered  most 
fortunate ;  for,  though  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose  at  that  early  period,  viz.  for  the  guid- 
ance of  performers  on  the  Harp  and  (^wth 
— ^the  latter  being  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Harp — had  such  rules  remained  in  force, 
they  would  have  rendered  the  national  music  of 
Wales  intensely  monotonous  and  uninteresting, 
and  thoroughly  destroyed  all  freedom  of  imagi- 
nation in  musical  composition;  whereas,  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  of  melody,  richness  of 
harmony  and  variety  of  construction. 

Printed  CoUectiont  of  Welsh  Melodies. 

ABCient  British  Huiie.  John  Fury  of  Bhnabon. 
Vol.i.    1742. 

Welsh,  Bnglith,  and  Sootoh  Aiis.  John  FMrxy  of 
Bhnabon.    Vol.  iL    Ko  date. 

British  Harmony,  Anoient  Welsh  Aixs.  John  Party 
of  Bhnabon.    YoLiii.    1781. 
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Beliofci  of  the  Wdsh  Baxda.  Edward  Jones  (Bardd  y 
Brenin}.    Vol.  i    1794.  ^^ 

Bardio  Mosenxn.  Edward  Jones  (Bardd  y  Brenin). 
VoLii    1802.  '       ^^ 

_Cambro-British  Melodies.    Edward  Jones  (Bazdd  y 
Brenin).   VoL  ill.    No  date.  * 

Welsh  Melodies.    John  Parry  (Bardd  Alaw).    1809. 
,  The  Welsh  Harper.  John  Pury  (Bardd  Alaw).  Vol.L 
1830 :  Tol.  1171848.  '  •• 

Original  welsh  Airs,  arranged  hy  Haydn  and  Bee- 
thoven. George  Thompson,  Edlnbnxgh.  Vol.  i,  1800: 
Tol.  it,  18U :  Yol.  lii,  18ll/  »  f         . 

British  Melodies.  John  Dorastoa,  Dablin.  Parti, 
1817:  part  it  1820L 

Welsh  Melodies.  J.Thompson.    1817. 

Cambrian  Harmony.  Blchari  Boberts  of  Caamarron. 
1829. 

The  Anoieni  Airs  of  Owent  and  Morganwa.  Miss 
Jane  Williams  of  Abenwrgwm.    1844. 

The  Cambrian  MinstreL  John  Thomas  of  Mertbyr. 
184ft 

Welsh  National  Airs.  John  Owen  (Owain  Alaw)  of 
Chester.  Ist  series,  1800 ;  2nd  series,  1861 :  Srd  series, 
18^  4th  series,  18M. 

Welsh  Melodies.  John  Thomas  fPencerdd  Owalia)  of 
London.  Vols,  i  and  ii,  1862 ;  toL  iii,  1870 ;  toL  It,  1874. 

JIfiS'.  CoUeeHona. 

The  Welsh  manuscript  mentioned  in  the  fore^ 
g^ing  article  as  in  the  British  Museum  is  in  Add. 
MS.  14*905.  The  writing  shows  it  to  be  of  the 
date  of  Charies  I.  It  came  to  the  Museum 
from  the  *  Welsh  School.'  The  book  contains 
the  name  of  Lewis  Morris  1743,  and  Richard 
Morris,  Esq.,  177 1,  and  the  following  MSS. 

Vol.  8.  Cerdd  Dannau.  Extract  from  an  old  Manu- 
script of  Sir  WatUn  Williams  Wynn. 

Sa.  Copy  of  an  order  b/  Elisabeth  as  to  the  bestowal 
of  a  Silver  Harp  on  the  Best  harper.    1567. 

4a.  Drawing  of  the  harp  (16  strinffs).  Title— *Mttsica 
nen  Beroriaeth.  The  following  Manuscript  is  the 
Musiok  ct  the  Britains,  as  settled  by  a  Conness,  or 
Meeting  of  Masters  of  Music,  by  order  of  Gr^odd  ap 
C^nan,  Prince  of  Wales,  about  A.n.  1040;  with  some 
of  the  most  antient  pieces  of  the  Britain^  supposed  to 
haye  been  handed  down  to  us  from  tiie  British  Ihxiids ; 
In  Two  Parts  (i.e.  Bass  and  Treble)  for  the  Crwth.  This 
Manuscript  was  wrote  by  Bobert  ap  Huw  of  Bodwigen 
in  Anglesey,  in  Charles  ye  lets  time.  Some  Parts  of  it 
oo^ed  then,  out  of  Wm.  Fenllyn*s  Book." 

The  MS.  up  to  f.  10  (including  the  aboTe)  is  in  a  later 
hand,  apparentlT  written  about  1783.  which  date  occurs 
in  it.  At  1  10  the  old  music  begins,  the  writi^  is 
about  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.  The  music  is  in 
tablature— the  words  are  Welsh.  At  fol.  68  is  (appar- 
ently) a  draft  of  a  letter  in  English,  dated  1648.  At  fol.  00 
the  later  hand  begins  again,  with  extracts  fhmi  Welsh 
worki,  and  MSS.  relating  to  Welsh  Music;  The  whole 
MS.  oontains  64  fC 

The  portion  containing  the  Ancient  Music  is 
printed  in  toI.  iii.  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaralogy 
of  Wales*  (1807).  See  Transactions  Cymmro- 
dorion  Soc.  i.  361. 

Other  collections  of  Welsh  music  in  the  Mu- 
seum are,  Ad.  MS.  14.939,  'Collections  by  R. 
Morris,  1779/  I>o.  15,021,  Account  of  the  Old 
Welsh  Notation.  Bo.  15.036,  Tracts  on  ancient 
Welsh  Music  transcribed  by  Hugh  Maurice  for 
O.  Jones,  from  a  MS.  by  John  Jones.        [J*T.] 

WELSH  TRIPLE  HARP  (Telffn  dair-rhee). 
This  instrument  has  three  rows  of  strings ;  the 
two  outside  rows  being  tuned  in  unison,  accord- 
ing to  the  diatonic  scsJe,  and  the  inner  row  tuned 
so  as  to  supply  the  flats  and  sharps  required  to 
complete  the  chromatic  scale. 

The  Welsh  Triple  Harp  is  the  only  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  known  with  the 
strings  on  the  right  side  of  the  oomb ;  thereby 
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neonritattag  jta  being  tuned  with  the  ttming- 
h&mmsr  in  the  left  hand,  which  ia  exceedingl? 
nwkicKrd  to  an;  one  who  ia  not  left-handed. 
Thii  kbo  eiplaini  why  it  Ii  heli  <m  the  left 
■hoiilder,  and  played  upon  with  the  left  hand  In 
the  treble  and  the  right  hand  in  the  baa,  mo 
KM  to  liniTe  a  full  view  of  the  etrings ;  otherwiaa 
the  comb  would  inconvementiy   inteieept  the 

Vincentio  Galileo,  in  hi>  'Di»ert»tion  on 
cient  and  Modem  Mono,'  pabliahed  in  Floienoe 
in  ijSi.etatea  that  a  doable- 
barp  (or  harp  with  two  rowi 
of  Htrings)  waa  common  in 
Italy  in  hia  da;.  It  ccn- 
aiited  of  a  diatonic  aeale  on 
the  riKht  aide  from  the  npper 
part  down  to  the  centra  of 
the  instrument,  with  an- 
other row  of  accidentali  on 
the  «ppoflite  aide,  to  be 
played,  when  required,  by 
putting  the  finger  through  ; 
and  the  diatonic  icale  con- 
tinued on  the  left  aide  from 
the  centre  to  tbe  lower  part 
oftbainatrument,  with  the 
aocideatala  on  the  other  row 
on  tbe  opposite  aide.  Tlita 
ihowa  that  it  waa  played  on 
with  the  right  hand  in  (he 
treble  and  the  left  in  the 

Q*Uleo  allegea  that  Italy 
derived  thii  instrument  from 
Ireland;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conoeive  how  the  Iriih 
oould  have  poaaeeaed  auch  a 
haip,  inumnch  a«  it  has  left  no  trace  upon  their 
natioiud  muaic,  the  peculiar!  tj  of  the  scale  of  which 
eonnstainieavingout  all  the notei  and  accidentals 
which  indicate  the  leaat  modulation  Gram  key  to 
key,  but  which  notaa  and  aocidentala  would  have 
been  avnilable  on  the  nbove  instrument.  The 
invention  of  the  Welsh  Triple  Harp,  with  three 
rows  of  strings,  naturally  followed;  for,  ai  music 
advanoed,  the  inoonvenienoe  of  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  limited  compass  of  only  half 
the  diatonio  scale  on  either  side  of  the  instru- 
ment would  soon  be  felt;  therefore  the  diatonic 
scale  waa  extended  en  esich  side  to  tbe  full  ex- 
tent of  the  inBtniment,  with  a  centre  row  of 
aocidentala  equally  extended  and  acoeaeible  &om 
either  nde.  This  invention,  so  far  in  advance  ef 
any  other  inatrumont  of  its  kind  hitherto  known, 
most  have  pven  a  powerful  impetus  to  tbe 
ptogrea*  of  musie  in  the  Principality,  and 
may  ^  far  to  aceonnt  for  the  bewity.  in  an 
arUstie  point  of  view,  of  tlie  national  muaic  of 
Walea. 

Neverthdesi,  the  great  difficulty  of  playing 
aacidantals  on  (he  inner  row  of  strings  in 
rapid  paaaages.  and  the  imposnbility  of  mo- 
doUting  out  of  tiM  ke;  in  which  the  inatm- 
men(  was  tuned,  gave  riae  to  the  invenUon  of 
the  Pedal  Harp,  wbioii  is  an  immeoM  improT»- 
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meat,  in  a  mndcal  senae,  upon  any  former  ioTcnr 
tion,  as  it  admit*  of  the  most  rapid  modulation 
into  every  key,  and  enalitea  the  performer  to 
execute  passage*  and  combination*  that  would 
not  have  been  dreamt  of  previously.  In  th« 
double-action  harp,  as  perfected  by  Erard,  catch 
note  ha*  it*  flat,  natural,  and  sharp,  which  la 
not  thecase  with  any  other  stringed  instrument; 
and  this  enables  the  modem  liarpiat  to  prodooe 
thoae  beautiful  enharmonic  efiects  which  are 
pecnliar  to  the  initnunent.  Another  remarkahla 
advantage  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
string!  to  one  raw,  which  enable*  the  performer 
not  only  to  keep  the  instrument  in  bett«r  tone, 
but  to  use  a  thicker  string,  and  thas  attain  m 
quxlity  of  tone  which,  for  mellowneas  and  ridr- 
neaa,  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  that 
of  any  other  ioatrument.  [J.T.] 

WELSH,  THOHae,  bom  at  Well*,  Btnnanet- 
*hire,  about  17S0,  became,  when  lix  years  old. 
a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there.  He  made 
aucii  rapid  progreaa  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  Wella  1>e<c)une  the  resort  of  lovos  of  music 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and  eioellenos 
of  his  singing.  Hisfameatlengthdrewtheatten- 
tion  of  Sheridan  and  Xanley,  and  he  appeared  in 
1791  at  tlie  Bath  conoerta.  in  the  concerts  given 
at  the  King's  Theatre  during  the  rebuilding  of 
Drury  I^ne,  and  also  on  the  stage  in  Attwood's 
'  Prisoner.'  He  auluequently  performed  at  Dmrj 
Lane  in  Attwood's  'Adopted  Child,'  Storaoe'a 
'Lodoiska,'  and  other  pieces.  John  Eemble 
taught  highly  of  hi*  abilities  as  an  actor,  and 
taeght  ti'Tij  to  perform  tbe  part  of  Frinoe  Arthur 
in  Shakspere's  '  King  John.'  After  the  breaking 
of  his  boyiah  voice  Welsh  pursued  Ms  studies 
under  C.  F.  Horn,  John  Cramer,  and  Baum- 
ice  having  become 


deep  and  powerful  bass,  he  was  admitted  a  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Royal.  A  few  ye*r*  later 
he  essayed  dramatic  composition,  and  produced 
'Twenty  jeara  ago,'  a  melodramatic  entertain- 
mBat,l8to;  'The  Green-eyed  Monster,' muaioal 
faroe,  and  ■  Kamtcbatka,'  musical  drama,  iSll. 
Bat  his  greatest  reputation  waa  gnined  as  a  sing- 
ing master  and  instructor  of  pnpils  for  the  singB. 
Foremoit  amoig  those  whom  he  taught  were 
John  Sindur,  C.  E.  Horn,  Miss  Stephens,  and 
Miss  Wilson.  He  joined  Hnwee  in  cuiying  on 
the  Boyal  Harmonic  Institution,  [See  Abqtu, 
Rooms.]  He  pablished  some  gieea  and  piano- 
forte piece*  and  a  '  Vocal  Instructor.'  He  mar* 
ried  Miss  Wilson,  who  had  been  his  papil,  and 
had  isaoe  an  only  child,  who  iteoame  Uie  wife  of 
Albedo  Piatti,  the  eminent  viokinoellist.   Weldi 


WERT,'  GiAOHsa  (or  jAoqnig)  he,  a  FIemi*h 
composer  of  the  second  lutlf  of  the  l6th  oentuiy, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  confusion  at  the 
bands  of  l>iogTaphers.  F^tia,  in  hia  Gnt  edition, 
regarded  him  as  the  same  person  with  Jacquea 
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Vaet ;  »nd  the  frequent  custom  of  derignating 
muBieiaiM  by  their  Gbriatian  name  alone,  baa 
made  it  difficult  to  discriminate  De  Wert*8  pro- 
ductions from  those'of  other '  Jachets,' '  Jaquets,* 
or  '  Jacques '  of  his  time,  particularly  of  Jacques 
Brume),  Jacques  de  Buus,  and  Jacques  Berohem.^ 
The  last-named  has  been  plausibly  identified 
with  him,  and  M»  Vander  Straeten  has  found 
himself  reduced  to  distinguishing  an  elder  and 
a  younger  De  Wert.'    The  biographical  mater- 
ials, however,  which  this  writer  has  for  the  first 
time  brought  together,  appear  not  incompatible 
with  their  reference  to  a  single  person.    On  this 
supposition,  De  Wert  was  bom  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  went  as  a  child  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  choir  of  Maria  de 
Cardona,  Marchesa  della  Padulla.    Afterwards 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  Count  Alfonso  of 
Novellara,  not  (as  has  been  stated)  of  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara;  and  published  in  1558  a  volume  of 
madrigals  which  appears  to  have  excited  so 
much  attention,  that  a  couplo  of  years  later  he 
could  be  reckoned  by  Guicciardini  among  the 
fiunous  musicians  of  the  day.    About  1568  he 
removed  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua ; 
but  his  life  was  soon  embittered  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife.'    He  seems  to  have  turned 
for  help  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  magnificent 
Alfonso  II.,  and  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  un- 
official connection  with  his  court,  then  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  which  lasted  beyond  the 
immediate  purpose  of  his  resort  thither.    His 
musical   attainments   rendered  him   extremely 
serviceable  on  state  occasions,  his  special  feat 
in  composition  being  a  '  Concerto  Maggiore  *  for 
57  singers;  and  so  late  as  1586*  the  epistle 
dedicatory  to  his  eighth  book  of  madrigals  r^ 
cords  his  intimate  attachment  to  the  court  of 
Ferrara,  whether  in  actual  service  or  not  is 
doubtful,  since  it  seems  clear  that  all  the  while 
he  remained  connected   with  Mantua.'     His 
visits  to  Ferrara  involved  him  in  jki  intrigue, 
as  it  tamed  out,  with  one  of  the  court  ladies, 
the  poetess  Tarquinia  Molza :  her  relations  re- 
fused her  marriage,  and  she  was  induced  to 
withdraw  into  privacy.    She  went  to  live  with 
her  mother  at  Mantua,  where  she  died  in  1617 ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  resumed 
her  intimacy  with  the  musician.     De  Wert, 
however,  was  still  resident  in  the  town,  as  we 
leam  from  the  'Canzonette  Villanelle,'  which 
he  published  at  Venice  in  1589,  and  dedicated 
to  Leonora,  Duchess  of  Mantua.    The  tenth  and 
last  volume  of  his  madrigals  is  dated  Venice, 
Sept.  10,  1 5  91,  about  which  year  his  death  may 
be  presumed  to  have  happened. 

The  ten  books  of  madrigals*  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Venice  between  1558  and  1591,  and 

1  Sm  Vandw  Btraaten, '  L*  Umiqp»  aai  P»yi-BM.'  L 175 ;  tI.  1<A  a 
I  Ibid.  TOl.  r\.  aS9-S48. 

•  His  lett«r  to  the  dukt  on  the  raltfeet  (llerdi  8^  1010),  which  li 
printed  by  M.  Vender  Straeten.  Ti.S84-998.  U  fuUof  n  ehancterlitio 
intereat. 

«  F<tU  (2nd  ed.)  Tltl.  «M  a. 

•  The  wrenth  book  of  De  Wert's  Medrlgels  benrt  date  Mnntnn, 
April  10.  IWL  nnd  li  dedloMed  to  Mnrgniet,  DueheM  of  Mantoni 
ntle.  p.  4M  a. 

•  See  FMls  and  lltner.  e. ». 
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which  were  several  times  reprinted  by  Gardano, 
contain  evidently  the  best  of  De  Wert's  work. 
They  are  mostly  written  for  5  voices,  but  in  the 
sixth  and  ninth  volumes  we  meet  with  pieces 
for  6  or  even  7.  His  other  compositions  include 
only  the  Canconette  already  mentioned,  and  a 
number  of  motets  which  were  principally  pub- 
lished by  Gerolamo  Sooto  at  Venice.  liuca 
Marenzio,^  it  should  be  added,  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  his  pupil.  [B.L.P.] 

WESLEY,  Chablis,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  Dec.  11,  1757. 
His  musical  instinct  displayed  itself  in  early 
in&ncy,  and  at  two  years  and  three-quarters  old 
he  could  play  '  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord  readily 
and  in  just  time,'  and  'always  put  a  true  bass 
to  it.'  He  was  taken  to  London,  and  Beard 
offered  to  get  him  admitted  as  a  child  of  the 
Chapel-Royal,  but  his  father  declined  it,  having 
then  no  intention  of  educating  him  as  a  musi- 
cian. He  was  also  introduced  to  Stanley  and 
Woigan,  who  expressed  themselves  very  strongly 
as  to  his  abilities.  After  receiving  instruction 
frx)m  Kelway  and  others  he  embraced  music  as 
his  profession,  and  became  an  excellent  per- 
former on  both  organ  and  harpsichord.  He 
held  at  various  times  the  appointment  of  organ- 
ist at  Surrey  Chapel,  South  Street  Chapel,  Wel- 
beck  Chapel,  Chelsea  Hospital  and  St.  Mary- 
lebone  Church.  Having  attained  to  a  certain 
degree  of  excellence  as  a  performer  he  made  no 
further  progress.  He  composed  a  set  of  'Six 
Concertos  for  the  Organ  or  Harpsichord,  Op.  i,' 
a  set  of  Eight  Songs,  1784,  some  anthems  (one 
printed  in  Page's  'Harmonia  Sacra*),  music  for 
'  Caractacus,'  a  drama,  and  other  pieces.  He 
died  May  23, 1834. 

His  younger  brother,  Samuel,  bom  Feb.  24, 
1766  (the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Handel), 
although  also  a  precocious  performer,  did  not 
develop  his  faculties  quite  so  early,  for  he  was 
three  years  old  before  he  played  a  tune,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  put  a  bass  to  one  until  he  had 
learned  his  notes.  He  proved  to  be,  notwith- 
standing, the  more  gifted  of  the  two  brothers. 
From  his  cradle  he  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing his  brother's  performances  upon  the  organ, 
to  which,  perhaps,  his  superiority  might  be 
partly  ascribed.  Before  he  was  five  years  old  he 
learned  to  read  words  by  poring  over  Handel's 
oratorio,  'Samson,'  and  soon  afterwards  learned, 
without  instruction,  to  write.  When  between 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  he  was  taught  to 
play  by  note  by  Williams,  a  young  organist  of 
Bristol.  Before  then  he  had  composed  some 
parts  of  an  oratorio,  '.Ruth,'  which  he  completed 
and  penned  down  when  about  eight  years  old, 
and  which  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Boyce. 
About  the  same  time  he  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  of  which  he  became  a  master,  but  his 
chief  delight  was  in  the  organ.  He  was  now 
introduced  into  company  as  a  prodigy,  and  ex- 
cited general  admiration.    In  1777  he  published 

f  Vaader  StrMtea.  fl.  IflS;  a 
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*  Eight  liOTSons  for  the  Harpsichord/  and  about 
the  same  time  an  engraved  portrait  of  him 
when  eight  years  old  appeared.  Before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  had  become  a  good 
classical  scholar,  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
modem  languages,  sucoessfully  cultivated  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  obtained  distinction  as  an 
eztempcHraneous  performer  upon  the  organ  and 
pianoforte.  In  1 787  an  accident  befel  him,  the 
consequences  of  which  more  or  less  affected  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  from  which 
undoubtedly  sprung  those  erratic  and  eccentric 
habits  for  which  he  became  remarkable.  Pass- 
ing along  Snow  Hill  one  evening,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  excavation  prepared  for  the  foundation  of 
a  new  building,  and  severely  injured  his  skull. 
He  refused  to  undergo  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, and  suffered  for  seven  years  from  de- 
spondency and  nervous  irritability  which  occa- 
sioned him  to  lay  aside  all  his  pursuits,  even 
his  favourite  music.  On  his  recovery  he  re- 
sumed his  usual  avocations,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  which 
among  English  musicians  he  laboured  assiduously. 
During  1808  and  1809  he  addressed  a  remark- 
able series  of  letters  to  Benjamin  Jacob  upon 
the  subject  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author, 
which  was  edited  by  his  daughter,  and  pub- 
lished in  1875.  [S«e  Jacob,  voL  ii.  p.  a8  6.] 
Ih  1810  he  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with 
C.  F.  Horn,  an  edition  of  Bach's  '  Wohltem- 
perirte  Clavier/  and  promoted  the  publication  of 
an  English  translation  of  Forkel's  Life  of  Bach 
(i8ao).  In  18 1 1  he  was  engaged  as  conduotor  and 
solo  organist  at  Birmingham  Festival.  In  181 6 
he  suffered  a  relapse  of  his  malady,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion until  1823,  when  he  resumed  his  pursuits 
until  1830 ;  but  a  further  attack  again  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  was  afterwards  unable  to 
do  more  than  make  occasional  appearances. 
One  of  his  latest  public  performances  was  at 
the  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on 
Aug.  7,  1834,  when  at  the  organ  he  accom- 
panied the  anthem,  'AH  go  unto  one  place,' 
which  he  had  composed  upon  the  death  of  his 
brother  Charles.  His  actual  last  appearance 
was  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  on 
Sept.  I  a,  1837.  He  had  gone  there  to  hear 
Mendelssohn  play  upon  the  organ,  and  was 
himself  prevailed  upon  to  perform.  He  died 
within  a  month  afterwards,  Oct.  11,  and  was 
buried  Oct.  17,  in  the  vault  in  the  graveyard 
of  Old  St.  Marylebone  Church,  in  which  the 
remains  of  his  father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother 
had  been  previously  deposited.  Wesley  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  English  organist  of 
his  day,  and  both  in  his  extemporaneous  playing 
and  in  his  performance  of  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  Handel  he  was  unrivalled.  His  compositions 
were  numerous  and  varied,  and  of  the  highest 
excellence.  By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Wesley,  his 
daughter,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  complete  list 
of  them. — S.  Wesley's  religious  tenets  have  been 
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matter  of  donbt.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he 
disclaimed  having  ever  been  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  fiith,  observing  that  *  although 
the  Gregorian  music  had  seduced  him  to  their 
chapels,  the  tenets  of  the  Romanists  never  ob- 
tained any  influence  over  his  mind.*  But  there 
is  extant,  in  the  national  archives  at  Paris,  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  lady, 
believed  to  have  been  connected  with  a  conven- 
tual establishment  at  Bell  Tree  House,  Bath, 
without  year-date,  but  evidently  written  in  his 
youth,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  thai  at 
that  time  he  must  have  had  at  least  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Romish  faith,  though  he  re- 
frained from  avowing  it  out  of  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  his  father.  He  left  several  children ; 
his  eldest  son.  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  B.D.  (bom 
1795,  died  Sept.  14,  1859),  ^^  Sub-dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  editor  of  a  collection  of  words 
of  anthems. 

Liit  of  Samuel  Weslei/a  CompositionM. 

ThoM  mlurked  with  •  an  publUhed. 

OrofoHbi.   Rath(compoMdftt8jeanold).   Death  of  AImL  Pirto 
S  and  S  oompleta. 
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Mtua  ■olemnls  (Gnlorian)  for  Tofces  only; 
debon ;  MUsa  de  8.  Trinltate ;  Ifbaa  pro  Angelli. 

AuHpkoiu.  cln  ezita  IiracI  i  0t  •Biultato  Deo.  i  6;  'Dixit 
DominuB:  «OmnlaVanltas:  Tu  es  Sacerdos;  Tedecet  hymniu:  Ho- 
•anna  In  eiceliti ;  Domine  ■alyum  fiae  (org.  obllg.)  all  k  4 ;  •OonSte- 
bor  for  loloi,  chorus,  and  orchestra ;  cIT,  In  NatiTitate  Domini : 
y :  VI:  VII :  VIII;  IX:  X.  In  Epiphania ;  XI ;  XII.  In  Fetto  Cor^ 
porta  ChrUti ;  XIV.  In  Epiphania ;  XVI.  Ad  Banedlctam.  for  Cor- 
pas  ChrisU:  XVII,  XVIII.  In  Fetto  Corp.  Ohristl:  Dixit  Dominus ; 
Salve  Beflna ;  Ad  Hacniflcat ;  Qualem  sintitrum ;  Agnof  Del.  in  D 
(1812) ;  Agnux  Dei  (1812) ;  Hrmns  in  Festo  Ascenilents.  Verrai  S  de 
Pf.  cxxxTl.  Ato  MarU  Stella  (1788) ;  Salve  Begina;  Vlcnft  opera: 
Omnes  gmtei. 

SnvUta,  eMomlng  and  Evening  Church  Service  In  T  i  4i  alio 
Te  Deum,  Baoctui.  Kyrie,  Nunc  Dlmlttli,  and  Burial  Service  a  4 ; 
JuMlate  Deo ;  Sanotut  In  F. 

AmifhmmM.  eAIl  go  onto  one  plica.  Funeral  Anthem  for  Oharlaa 
Wealer :  •!  am  well  pleased ;  Behold  how  good  (org.  oblig.) ;  •Thou. 
0  God.  art  praised ;  Who  can  tell  ?  (July  4.  IISS) ;  Hear,  O  Thou 
Shepherd :  Be  pleased.  O  Lord ;  I  will  take  heed. 


(ThomsM.   M7  delight  (Ap.  11.  1816);  Thus  through 
ages;  On  the  death  of  W.  Kingsbury  {Xm)i  Why  should  vre  shrink 
(oreh..  May  1813). 

PanAial  Psalm-teRM,  with  Interludes.  eBk.  I.  only ;  (JhonJes  or 
Psalm-tunes,  800  or  more. 

Od»  to  S.  OeoIUa's  day,  for  solofl*  chomi  and  oreh.  Words  by  Bev. 
8.  Wesley. 

den.  For  4  voices }— (TIrde  the  bowl ;  eO  sing  nnto  my  roundelale 
(Madr.) :  No  more  to  earth ;  Now  the  trumpet's  (1815) ;  While  every 
short-lived  (1822);  » Father  of  Light;  Here  shall  the  mom;  Join 
with  thee ;  No  more  to  earth's.  For  S  voices :— Thoo  happy  wretch ; 
These  are  by  fond  oaama  (1778) ;  Harsh  and  untuneful  (ITSS) ;  •  Qoosf, 
goosy,  gander  (1781) ;  Adieu,  ye  soft ;  When  Orpheus  went  down ; 
When  first  thy  soft  lips  0783);  What  bllMto  life  asOT);  When 
Friendship ;  On  the  salt  wave  (179S) ;  Boses  their  sharp  spines  (1822) ; 
Say  can  power  (1791) ;  The  rights  of  man ;  Blnshete  mlo  caro ;  How 
grand  In  age ;  etrom  Anacroon ;  Nella  eara. 

Duals.  Beneath,  a  sleeping  inhait  lies ;  Belle  Gabrlelle  (1792)  •  Slaee 
powerful  love  (1788) ;  Sweet  constellations  (1782). 

Bomgt.  eTrue  Blue ;  Within  a  cowslip's ;  England,  the  spell ; 
Gentle  warbling (1799) ;  What  shaft  of  Fate's  relentlem  power;  In 
gentle  slumbers ;  Farewell,  If  ever  fondest  prayer ;  Think  of  me ; 
Behold  where  Dryden ;  Louisa,  view  ;  •  Come  all  my  brave  boys ; 
Election  squib ;  •  Tbe  House  that  Jaok  built ;  •  Love  and  Folly ;  •  The 
Autophagos ;  Adlen,  ye  Jovial  youths  (1788) ;  The  vrorld,  my  dear 
Mint  (1784) ;  Tes.  DaphiM  t  (17S1) ;  When  vre  see  a  lover  languish 
(1783) ;  Too  late  for  redress  (1783) ;  Pale  mirror  of  resplendent  nig^t ; 
Love's  but  the  firallty ;  Oh  how  to  bid ;  Farting  to  death  we  will 
compare  0788) ;  The  white-robed  hours  (1783) ;  Armln's  lamentation 
(1784)  s  Flutt'rlng  spread  (1788). 

Bym^honUu  In  Da784)|  In  BbaTSI);  In  Bb(18Q8)s  In  At  In  D. 
mflnlshed. 

OveHmrm,  In  D  (1778) |  In  0  aT80) ;  In  D ( *to  the  flbd  Act,*  vn- 
flnlshed. 

Orgam  Oomotrlot.  In  Bb  0778);  In  D  0781):  In  G  0782);  In  Bb 
078B),  On  Bule  Britannia;  InGi  InBb;  In  Eb;  In  G;  In  0{  In  O 
(hornpipe). 


WESLEY. 

Oramd  Jhut,  sNo. It  Do.  No.  S}  «Oo.  In  8  mammmU,  laae.  to 
r.lUrthalL 

Volumlarim.  In  D,  In  0.  In  0  minor.  In  0.  In  Kb.  In  O  minor.  In  W 
In  0  (all  In  •  op.  6) ;  •  Do.  in  O,  In  D,  in  D.  In  A.  In  k* :  nS  VolttoUrles 
dod.  to  W.  Harding ;  a  9nd  Mt  of  do.  i  •«  Volnntaries  for  7oan( 
Orianltto ;  •  On«  do.  inse.  to  Thot.  Attwood ;  •  Do.  in  O  minor  Insc 
to  W.  Llnley;  vDo.  In  O,  inse.  to  H.  J.  Gauntlett ;  »0n«  do.  inae. 
to  W.  Drununer.  Ksq. ;  •A  Snd  In  D.  insc.  to  tho  nmo;  cEasj 
Volunuriet ;  ^e  do. :  •A  short  and  lamillar  Voluntary  In  A :  'IS 
■hort  pieces  with  full  Voluntary  added ;  »1S  short  pieces  with  Grand 
Fugue:  'ABook  of  Interludes ;  •rugualnD;  •Preludes  and  Fugues 
or  Kierdses ;  •e  Introduotory  movementt,  and  Fugue  in  D  t  eCharao- 
terlstle  airs  for  the  Seraphlae ;  Oonoerto  in  D  for  Organ  and  YloUn 
(1800). 

Piamqforit.  eVIght  leasont  (1777)  (  oDuat  March  In  D,  No.  IS  i 
8  Sonatas,  op.  S ;  4 Sonatas  and  S  Duets,  op.  6 :  Sonata  with  fbgue  on 
sohJcct  of  Salomon's  ;  t  Sonatas  for  FF.  or  Harpsichord  with  aoe. 
for  VloUn,  op.  S:  •  Sonatina,  ded.  to  Miss  Meeklng ;  *  Do.  on  Air  In 
Tekell.  In  O;  Rondo  In  D,  Off  she  goes;  •Do.  in  D.  Lady  Mary 
Douglas:  Do..  Fly  not  yet;  Orphan  Mary;  Fatty  Kavannah;  The 
young  May  moon ;  •  Do.  In  O  minor.  Kitty  alone  and  I ;  «  Do.  In  A. 
X  attempt  from  Lore's  sickness ;  Do.,  Will  Putty ;  •  BelUslona  SIgnora  i 

•  Pastorellls  Polacca ;  •  Do.  in  Bb.  the  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill :  Do.  in 
D,  Old  Towler ;  •  Do.  ftt>m  an  Organ  Concerto ;  •  Do.  on  Polish  Air, 
in  Dminor;  •Do.InG;  »Bay  of  Biscay  (Bb);  •Christmas  Carol  (K 
mln.) ;  •  Moll  Patdy  (In  F) ;  •  Widdow  Waddle  (in  A) ;  •  La  Melange  i 
•Scots  wha  hae:  vThe  Deserter's  Meditations;  sA  biTourtte  Air 
from  Der  Freyschfttx ;  •  Jacky  Homer,  with  Flute ;  Adagto.  March, 
and  Walts ;  •Uuet  in  La  Cosa  rara;  DiTerttmento,  ded.  to  Miss  Walker  i 

•  Siege  of  Badsjoz,  with  March  in  D ;  Rondo  in  A  (1778) :  WaltK  tho 
Skyracket ;  •Do.  the  (k>hnrg ;  Introd.  and  Air.  Insc.  to  Mrs.  Stirling ; 
Sweet  EnslaTer,  with  Van. ;  •Hornpipe  and  variations  with  Introd. ; 
•Variations  on  a  fav.  Italian  air.  in  F ;  •Grand  Fugue  with  March 
firom  Ode  to  8.  (Cecilia's  day :  Grand  Coronation  March  ;  'Do.  in 
D ;  New  March  as  performed  on  Parade ;  Preludes  throughout  ttaa 
Sfa  both  major  and  minor;  eFugue,  insc.  to  J*  B.  Logier. 

BtHm9  QvMH,  te  A  |  Do.  Fugue  in  Bb  (1800).  QuarlH  O780) ;  Do. 
(17W).  Trio.  Aria  for  Strings ;  for  Oboe,  Violin  and  Cello ;  •  for  PF. 
and S Flutes;  forSPF*s.  Dtut.  Violin  and CSello.  SoiMta k  Vlollno 
Solo.  In  A.  ScJo  per  VfoUno  «  Basao.  JfarA,  Oomi,  Oboi.  Bassoni, 
Serpent  am).  [W.HJ£.] 

WESLEY,  Samuel  Sibastiav,  Mub.  Doc., 
third  son  of  the  abovo,  whose  genius  he  in- 
herited, was  bom  August  14,  18 10.  Educated 
at  the  Bluecoat  School,  in  his  14th  year  he  was 
elected  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Jameses ; 
in  1827  organist  at  8t.  James's  Church,  Hamp- 
stead  Road ;  two  YOhn  later  organist  of  St.  Giles  b, 
Camberwell,  of  St.  John's,  Waterloo  Road,  and 
of  Hampton-on-Thames,  holding  these  four  ap- 
pointments simultaneously.  In  183a  he  became 
organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  conducting 
the  festival  there  in  1834,  t^d  a  year  later 
marrying  the  sister  of  Dean  Merewether,  when 
he  migrated  to  Exeter,  and  remained  at  that 
cathedral  several  years,  during  which  period  his 
reputation  as  the  first  English  church  composer 
and  organist  of  his  country  became  established. 
About  1843  he  was  induced  by  a  good  o£fer  from 
Dr.  Hook  to  accept  the  organistship  of  Leeds 
Parish  Church.  In  1844  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Professorship  of  Music  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  then  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Among  Wesley's  testi- 
monials on  that  occasion  was  the  following  from 
Spohr: — 'His  works  show,  without  exception, 
tliat  he  is  master  of  both  style  and  form  of 
the  different  species  of  composition,  and  keeps 
himself  closely  to  the  boundaries  which  the 
several  kinds  demand,  not  only  in  sacred  art, 
but  also  in  glees,  and  in  music  for  the  pianoforte. 
His  sacred  music  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  a 
noble,  often  even  an  antique  style,  and  by  rich 
harmonies  a*  well  as  by  surprisingly  beautiful 
modulations.*  Before  his  candidature  at  Edin- 
burgh  Wesley  took  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  special 
grace,  at  (hiford,  and  wrote,  as  exercise,  his  fine 
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anthem  in  eight  parts, '  0  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
God.*  In  1849  he  was  appointed  to  Winchester 
Cathedral,  where  the  school  offered  facilities  for 
the  education  of  his  sons.  After  fifteen  years 
in  Cathedral  and  School  Chape],  Wesley,  being 
considted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Glou- 
cester as  to  the  claims  of  candidates  for  that 
organistship  then  (1865)  vacant,  intimated  that 
he  would  himself  accept  it,  an  offer  which  was 
naturally  taken  advantage  ot  This  post  brought 
him  more  prominently  forward  in  the  musical 
world,  as  conductor  ex  ofiicio,  once  in  three 
years,  of  the  Three-Choir  Festivals,  and  the 
change  seemed  for  a  time  to  reanimate  energies 
and  powers  which  had  not  received  adequate 
public  recognition.  While  at  Gloucester,  he 
received  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  a 
Civil  List  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  to  Church  music. 

But  the  best  years  had  been  spent  of  a  life 
which,  to  a  less  sensitive  nature,  might  have  been 
happier  and  more  eventful;  and  long-deferred 
hopes  for  restorations  of  founder's  intentions, 
and  for  thorough  reforms  in  Cathedral  matters 
generally — reforms  which,  both  with  pen  and 
voice,  he  warmly  and  constantly  advocated-^ 
combined  with  other  disappointments  and  cares, 
shortened  his  days,  and  after  some  ten  years 
tenure  of  his  Gloucester  post,  he  died  there  in 
April  1876,  and  his  last  words  were  'Let  me  see 
the  sky' — words  appropriate  for  one  whose 
motto  as  a  composer  seemed  always  'Excelsior.' 
According  to  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  at 
Exeter,  by  the  side  of  an  only  daughter,  who 
died  in  1840,  and  some  eminent  musicians  were 
present  at  the  funeral.  A  tablet  to  his  memory 
has  been  placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
of  the  Cathedral,  on  which  these  words  are 
inscribed — '  This  monument  has  been  placed 
here  by  friends  as  an  expression  of  high  esteem 
for  his  personal  worth,  and  in  admiration  of  his 
great  musical  genius.*  But  a  more  lasting 
monument,  of  his  own  creation,  exists  in  his 
works.  For  as  composer  for  the  Church  of 
England,  Dr.  Wesley  may  fairly  be  placed  in 
the  highest  rank  of  his  contemporaries,  t.e. 
1 830-1 860.  In  his  elaborate  Service  in  E  major, 
published  with  an  interesting  preface  whilst  he 
was  at  Leeds,  advantage  is  taken  of  modem 
resources  of  harmony  and  modulation,  without 
departure,  now  so  often  the  case,  from  the  lines  of 
that  true  church  school  to  which  the  composer 
had  been  so  long  habituated.  And  this  judicious 
combination  of  ancient  and  modem  is  character- 
istic of  his  church  music,  in  which  he  gives 
practical  illustration  of  the  reform  which  he 
was  always  urging.  His  fame  will  chiefly  rest 
on  his  volume  of  twelve  anthems,  published 
about  the  year  1854.  Two  of  these,  composed  at 
Hereford,  *  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,'  and 
*The  Wildemess,'  are  now  universally  recognised 
as  standard  works  of  excellence.  Later  in  life 
Wesley  soared  even  higher — ^for  instance,  in  his 
noble  '  0  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God,'  above  men- 
tioned, in  his  'Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,' composed 
in  the  Winchester  period,and  also  in  the  exquisite 
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little  anthem,  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace/  wherein  knowledge  and  dignity  of  true 
church  style  is  so  conspicuous,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  in  a  collection  of  choral 
jewels. 

As  an  organist,  Wesley  was  for  a  considerable 
period  acknowledged  the  first  in  this  oonntry. 
His  touch  was  eminently  legcUOf  his  style  always 
noble  and  elevated.  At  Winchester  he  was 
heard  to  great  advantage  on  WiUis's  fine  or- 
gan. His  extempore  playing  after  the  Psalms, 
before  the  Anthem,  or  after  the  Service,  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered,  and  various  players 
after  hearing  him  changed  their  style  for  the 
better,  some  of  them  catching  a  ray  of  the 
affiatut  divinu8  which,  as  organist,  may  be 
fiiirly  ascribed  to  him.  His  views,  formed  from 
early  habit,  on  two  important  i  points  in  the 
construction  of  oi^ans  were  curiously  divergent 
firom  opinions  widely  held,  for  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate both  of  unequal  temperament  and  of  a 
'6,'  or  'F'  compass — two  biln  notres  to  most 
organbts  and  organ-builders.  But  in  support* 
ing  such  exceptional  views,  he  could  give  not 
unpractical  reasons  for  the  belief  that  was  in 
him. 

Those  well-acquainted  with  Wesley  oould  not 
fail,  notwithstanding  a  manner  at  times  reserved, 
retiring,  or  even  eccentric,  to  appreciate  his 
kindness  and  sympathy.  To  those  be  liked  and 
trusted  he  could  be  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing companion  and  friend,  and  these  will  not 
forget  their  pleasant  intercourse  with  him, 
even  on  occasions  when  music  formed  little  or 
no  part  of  conversation.  That  he  felt  deeply 
and  aimed  high  is  proved  in  the  devotional 
and  masterly  works  with  which,  at  a  period 
when  our  ecclesiastical  music  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
he  enriched  the  choral  repertory  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Br.  Wesley^s  pub- 
lished compositions. 


AWTBEMS.  BTO. 

Ascribe  UDto  the  Lord. 

All  go  unto  one  place.   (Faneral.) 

aA.T.B. 
Bleued  be  the  Lord  Ood  of  Iirael. 

(Christmas.)    4  voices. 
Biassed  be  the  Ood  and  Father. 

8B.A.T.B. 
Oast  me  not  away  from  Thy  pre- 
sence.   8S.A.TT.B. 
Olve  the  King  Thj  Judgments 

8.AA.TT.B. 
Olory  be  to  God  on  high.   Fall 

4  Toices. 
Ood  be  merctnil  unto  oa.   (lUr- 

rlage.)    4  voicei. 
I  am  Thine,  O  save  me.     Full. 

0  voices. 
X  will  arise ;  and  0  remember  not. 
Let  us  lift  up  our  heart.   8  voices. 
Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman. 

S.A.T.& 
0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

D.A«T*J9. 

O  Ood,  Whose  nature  and  pro- 
perty.   l^uH,  4  voices. 

O  how  amiable.    (Weekes). 

O  Lord,  my  Ood  (Solomon's 
Prayer).    8.A.T.B, 

O  Lord.  Thou  art  my  God.  S 
voices. 

Praise   the   Lord,   O   my   ndI. 

8.A.T.D. 

The  Face  of  the  Lord.   8  Toloes. 


The    LoTd    li    nqr    Shepherd. 

(Weeket.) 
The  Wilderness.   8.A.T3. 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  peifeot 

peace.    8.A.TT.B. 
Three  (JoUeets  for  the  three  flnt 

Sundays  In  Advent.    Two  for 

Treble,  and  one  for  Bass. 
Wash  me  throughly.   8.A.T.B. 
The  Hundredth  Psalm,  arranged 

with    various    harmony    for 

choirs. 
By  the  riven  of  Babylon  (Soprano 

solo). 
Ditto.      (Alto  solo.) 

BstTiois,  Bra 
(In  E).  Te  Denm.  Jubilate.  Ky- 

rie,  Sanctus,  and  Greed.  Hag- 

nlflcat  and  Nunc  Olmittls. 
(In  F>.   Chant  Servioe.   Te  Denm 

and  Jubilate ;  MagnlSoat  and 

Nunc  Dlmlttto. 
(In  F).    Chant  Serrioeb  Letter  B. 

Te  Deum.  Jubilate,  Msgnlflcat 

and  Nunc  dimittls. 
(InG).    (Thant  Berrioe.  TeDeum, 

Jubilate,  ]lagniflcat.aod  Nunc 

Dtmlttis. 
(In  0).   Glory  be  to  Ood  on  high. 

(early  work.) 

Fob  OkaAN. 
Six  Pieces  for  a  Chamber  Organ 
(Set  1  and  2). 


IntrodvctloB  and  Fogm.  In  Of 

minor. 
Andante  in  O. 

M       in  A  (poethnmoDS). 

,.       in  B  minor,  (do.) 
Vellonal  anthem,  with  variations. 
An  Air,  varied,    composed    for 

Holsworthy  church  bells,  (do.) 
'Stodlo*  for  Organ. 
Grave  and  Andante  for  'The  Or> 

gentst's   Quarterly   Journal 

and  some  other  contributions 

to  ooUeetions. 


The  Psalter,  pointed  for  Chanting. 

The  European  Psalmist. 

Ode.  for  the  opening  of  an  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  words  by 
W.  H.  Bellamy. 

The  pr^se  of  Music,  for  Gonnod's 
Choir  at  Albert  Hall,  187S. 

Sfamerous  Oianta  and  Hymn 
tunes. 

Otns. 

I  wish  to  tnne  my  quIvMng  lyre. 
A.TT.BB. 

When  fleroe  conflicting  paulons. 

Shall  I  teU  you  irtiom  I  love  ? 

A  few  MS.  sketches   are  preserved 
Church  and  elsewhere. 


Sov«t. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  (wltTi 

Violoncello,  ad  lib.) 
When  from  the  grttt  Oeaiofs 

hand  (from  the  Ode). 
Strong  In  heart  and  strong  In  hand 

(Ditto). 
Silently,  silently  (Ditto). 
There  be  none  of  beauty's  daagh- 

ters. 
Wert  thou  Illc*  ma. 
The  Butterfly. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead. 
Boher  Math  und   sQsm    Minna 

(with  Violoncello  ad  lib.). 

Fob  FF. 

Air  and  variations. 
March  in  C  minor,  and  Rondo 
inc. 


Also  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Few 
Words  on  Cathedral  Mustc 
and  the  Musical  System  of  the 
Chureh.wlth  a  plan  of  Boferaa.* 
(Blvlngtons.lM9.) 


at  Leeds 
[H.S.O.] 

WESSEL,  Christian  Rudolph,  bom  in  1797, 
at  Bremen,  came  to  England  in  1825,  and  esta- 
blished, with  an  amateur  named  Stodui,  at  No.  I 
Soho  Square,  the  firm  of  music-publishers  Wes- 
sel  ft  Stodart,  for  the  popularisation  of  foreign 
music  in  this  country.  In  1838  Stodart  re- 
tii-ed  and  Wessel  continued  the  business  until 
1839,  when  he  took  in  Stapleton  as  a  partner, 
and  removed  to  67  Frith  Street,  Soho.  About 
this  time  the  firm  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Chopin  for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  his 
works  in  England,  paying  him  £12  for  each  fresh 
composition.  In  1845  Stapleton  left  the  firm, 
and  Wessel  again  carried  on  business  by  himself, 
from  1846  at  229  Regent  Street,  and  from  1856 
at  10  Hanover  Square,  until  i860,  when  be  r^ 
tired  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Ashdown  and 
Henry  John  Farrt,  both  of  them  long  in  his 
employ.  In  1 88  2  Mr.  Parry  retired,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  AJabdown  alone. 

Wessel  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  spread 
of  music  in  England.  Among  composers  whose 
works  were  introduced  by  Um  are  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Abt,  Kucken,  Gade, 
Schulhof,  Heller,  etc.  Of  the  works  of  Heller,  as 
of  those  of  Chopin,  Wessel  and  his  sucoessots  have 
had,  and  still  hold,  the  exclusive  copyright  in 
England,  though  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1853,  several  important  works  were 
lost  to  them.  [See  BoosET  8c  Co.]  Since  that 
period  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
publication  of  the  works  of  resident  composers, 
such  as  Brinley  Richards,  Sydney  Smith,  Gani, 
Elliott,  etc.  In  1867  they  were  the  first  to  esta- 
blish a  monthly  musical  magazine  by  the  pub- 
lication of  *  Hanover  Square.'  Mr.  Wessel  died 
at  Eastbourne,  March  15,  1885.  [A.C.] 

WESTBROOK,  William  Joseph,  Mus.Doo., 
bom  in  London  Jan.  i,  1831.  His  instructor 
was  Mr^  R.  Temple,  a  blind  oiganist.  In  1848 
he  became  organist  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  which  he  exchanged  in  185 1  for  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  where  he  has  sinoe 
remained.    He  took  his  degree  of  Mus.  Bao.  at 
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Cambridge  in  February  1876,  the  exeroine  being 
a  Betting  of  Pfudm  zxiii.  for  chorui,  solo  voiceB 
and  orchestra;  and  his  Doctor  of  Music  degree  in 
May  1878,  his  exerrase,  *  Jesns,  an  oratoriette/ 
for  solo  Toioes,  eight-part  chorus,  and  orohestra, 
having  been  performed  with  great  success  In  the 
chapel  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  He  is 
Examiner  in  Music  to  the  College  of  Preceptors; 
was  sub-organist  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  some 
three  years,  and  conductor  for  thirteen  years  of 
the  South  Norwood  Musical  Society,  with  which 
be  has  given  73  concerts  of  high-class  music. 

Dr.  Westbrook  has  publish^  much  in  various 
branches:  very  many  organ-pieces,  original  or 
arranged  ;  songs*  part-songs,  madrigals,  canons ; 
English  text  to  many  songs  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
and  Fesca,  etc. ;  in  part  or  entirely  the  English 
text  of  De  Beriot's,  Danda's,  and  Alard*a  Violin 
Schools ;  Organ  Tutors ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
first  I  a  volumes  of  the  <Musi(»l  Standard'; 
very  many  pieces  for  the  harmonium,  etc.,  etc. 
He  has  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence.  [G.] 

WESTERN  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE, 
was  one  of  the  results  of  that  impulse  to  the 
study  of  ancient  music  which  began  in  England 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  which  produced  the  Musical  Antiquarian, 
Handel,  and  Motet  Societies,  Y.  Novello's  Purcell, 
and  edition  of  Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  Bums's 
Services  and  Anthems,  the  Parish  Choir,  and 
other  monuments. 

It  was  founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  27  Soho 
Square,  Feb.  34,  1840:  its  f^  president  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Calkin,  and  its  first  conductor  Mr. 
W.  Hawes.  who  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  J. 
Turle  and  James  Coward,  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge.  Ten  practice- meetings 
are  held  annually,  from  October  to  April,  at  the 
house  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Musicians,  lisle 
Street,  Leicester  Square.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion iB  two  guineaH,  and  the  number  of  ordinary 
members  forty.  Prizes  are  occasionally  given  for 
the  composition  of  madrigals.  The  Society  has 
accumulated  a  fine  library.  [G.] 

WESTLAKE,  F&edkbiok,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  1840,  at  Romsey,  Hants.  From 
1855-59  he  was  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  of  which  institution  in  i860  he  was 
made  Sub-professor,  then  Associate,  and  in  1863 
Professor.  Mr.  Westlake  played  in  public  with 
success,  until  the  demands  made  on  his  time  for 
teaching  became  too  great.  He  re-appeared, 
Oct.  a  a,  1873,  at  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes's  concert, 
and  played,  with  his  pupil  Miss  Agnes  Channel,^ 
Chopin's  Rondo  for  Two  Pianofortes,  probably 
for  uie  first  time  in  England.  Mr.  Westlake  is 
a  member  of  the  Philhannonic  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  His  compositions  include 
a  Mass  in  Eb;  an  O  Salutaris ;  a  Kyrie  and  Gloria 
(with  orchestra) ;  hynms  included  in  '  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem';  a  Duo  Conoertante  for 
Piano  and  Cello ;  an  Allegro  con  forza,  a  set  of  nine 

*  Episodes,'  and  aFugue  in  Octaves  for  Piano  Solo ; 

1  OhoMB  hr  BUndak  BmimH  to  IntrpdaM  to  tiM  pttUto  Irio 

•  MOM  of  Oitaona' HMU. 
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Songs  and  Part  Songs, '  Lyra  Studentinm,'  etc. 
He  also  completed  Stemdale  Bennett's  edition  of 
Bach's  48  Preludes  and  Fugues.  [A.C.] 

WESTMINSTER.  Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  the  Catbouo  G  bsgobian  A  ssociatiok 
for  the  study,  practice,  and  use  of  Plain  Chant, 
founded  in  1883  by  Mr.  W.  Marsh,  under  the 

gitronage  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  several  other 
ishops.  The  Society  consists  of  active,  honorary, 
and  corresponding  members ;  the  subscription  of 
the  active  members  is  a«.  6d,  a  year ;  the  aflfairs 
are  managed  by  a  Council ;  the  Musical  Director 
is  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Coz,  and  the  Secretary 
Mr.  W.  Marsh,  Archbishop's  House,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.  [G.] 

WESTMORELAND,  Johk  Fakb.  eleventh 
Earl  of  (of  the  creation  of  1634) — better  known 
in  the  musical  world  by  the  courtesy  title  of 
LoBD  BuBOHKBSH,  which  he  bore  before  his  suc- 
cession to  the  earldom — was  bom  Feb.  3,  1784. 
He  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  various 
campaigns  from  1805  to  1 815,  and  was  subse- 
quently envoy  at  Florence,  and  ambassador  suo- 
cessivdy  at  Berlin  and  Yienna.  His  love  for 
music  manifested  itself  in  early  youth,  and  he 
became  a  good  violinist.  Whilst  a  student  at 
Cambridge  he  obtained  instruction  firom  Dr. 
Hague,  the  University  professor ;  he  also  studied 
under  Zeidler  at  Berlin  and  Mayseder  at  Yienna. 
He  essayed  composition,  and  produced  6  Italian 
operas,  'Bajazet,'  '11  Tomeo,'  <Fedns*  <L'Eroe 
di  Lancastro,'  *  II  Ratto  di  Proserpina,'  and  '  Lo 
Scompiglio  teatrale' ;  an  English  opers^  'Cathe- 
rine*— a  re-setting  of  Cobb's  'Siege  of  Bel- 
grade ' ;  a  Grand  Mass,  a  Service,  a  Magnificat, 
and  two  anthems,  besides  hymns,  miuirigals, 
songs,  duets,  etc.,  etc.  In  181 7  he  was  one  of 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  on 
the  death  of  Samuel  Webbe.  His  real  claim  to 
distinction,  however,  is  not  his  musicianship, 
but  the  energy,  perseverance  and  success  wiUi 
which  he  advocated,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in 
procuring,  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of 
Music  in  London,  and  the  zeal  with  which,  as 
its  President,  he  strove  at  all  times  to  advance 
its  interests.  [See  Rotal  Academt  of  Music] 
In  183a  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
Concert  of  Antient  Music.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Dec.  15, 
X844,  and  died  Oct.  16, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 

WESTROP,Hbvbt  John,  bom  July  aa,i8ia. 
at  Lavenham,  Suffolk ;  made  his  first  appearance 
at  13,  at  the  Sudbury  Theatre  as  pianist,  violinist 
and  singer.  He  afterwards  became  oiganist  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Norwich;  in  1831  at  Little  Stanmore ; 
183a,  at  Fitzroy  Chapel,  and  April  3, 1834,  at  St. 
Edmund,  Lombard  Street,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  at  one  time  played  the  violin  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  and  the  PhilharmonicSociety, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.*  Westrop's  abilities 
as  a  composer  were  greater  than  his  reception  by 
musicians  and  the  public  would  imply.  His  com* 

I  Sm  Mr.  0.  X.  SteplMiii  to  Um  '  Vastaia  WorU.*  Qet.  11.  Vn,  lo 
wboq*  fvo  an  IndoVtwl  for  our  Infonnfttlon. 
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positions  inolods  Quartets  for  strings  and  for 
piano  and  stringi  (Porday,  and  Augiener);  Dao 
Gonoertante^  op.  6,  for  piano  and  flute  (Wess^); 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (Stanlev  Lucas); 
a  PF.  pieces,  'Greeting  and  Parting  (Cocks): 
in  MS.  a  PF.  Quintets  in  G  minor  and  £b, 
produced  by  tlie  Society  of  British  Musicians; 
also  an  open,  'The  Maid  of  Bremen/  libretto 
by  Fitzbau,  written  for  Pyne  and  Harrison.  He 
died  of  paxulysis,  Sept.  a3, 1679.  His  daughter 
Katb,  a  pianist^  has  succeeded  to  his  organ  in 
the  City.  His  younger  brothers,  East,  John, 
and  Thomas,  were  also  musicians;  Thomas's 
name  is  affixed  to  the  translation  of  Catel's 
Treatise  on  Harmony  (London,  1876).       [A.C] 

WEYRAUOH,  AuauBT  Hxhtbioh  vox.  A 
composer  whose  name  must  be  mentioned  because 
he  is  the  author  of  a  song  'Adieu/  or  'Lebe 
wobl/  often  attributed  to  Schubert,  and  at  one 
time  very  much  sung.  It  was  published  by  the 
author  in  1834,  under  his  own  name,  with  the 
title  of '  Nach  Osten,'  to  words  by  Wetzel.  Its 
attribution  to  Schubert  is  due  to  Paris,  where  it 
was  published  about  1840  as  '  Adieu  1  Paroles 
fran^aises  de  M.  B^langer,'  etc  A  transcription 
of  it  as  Schubert's  by  Ddhler  (op.  45,  no.  3), 
appeared  in  Germany  in  1843,  and  lasUy  it  was 
published  in  Schubert*s  name  by  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin  as  a  song  with  German  text,  in  1845. 
Weyrauch  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Dictionary, 
nor  even  in  Whistling's  'Handbuch,*  and  the 
above  information  is  taken  from  Nottebohm's 
Thematic  Catalogue  of  Schubert,  p.  354. 

Whistling  (i8a8)  mentions  a  Sophie  von  Wjet- 
BAUCH  S8  the  composer  of  an  Overture  (op.  3), 
and  two  books  of  Dances  for  PF.  [G.] 

WHISTLING  AND  HOFMEISTER'S 
HANDBUCH.  The  origin  of  this  useful  work 
is  due  to  C.  F.  Whistling,  a  Leipzig  publisher, 
who  in  1 81 7  brought  out  the  first  volume,  under 
the  title '  Handbuch  der  musikalischen  Literatur, 
Oder  allgemeines  systeuuitisch  geordnetes  Ver- 
zeichniss  gedruckter  Musikalien,  auch  musikal- 
ischer  Schriften  und  Abbildungen  mit  Anzeige 
des  Verlegers  und  Preises,*  8vo.  This  work  was 
published  anonymousljr  by  A.  Meysel,  and  con- 
tains a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  music 
published  in  Germany,  with  some  additions  from 
neighbouring  countries,  between  the  years  1 780 
and  1 81 7.  In  1819  the  publication  was  bought 
by  the  elder  Hofmeister  (also  a  Leipzig  pub- 
lisher), but  in  1835  it  was  resold  to  Whistling. 
The  1817  volume  wss  followed  by  ten  yearly 
supplements,  carrying  the  work  down  to  1837. 
In  1838  the  second  volume  (or  rather  a  new 
edition  of  that  of  181 7)  appeared.  This  work, 
to  which  Whistling's  name  appears,  is  an  8vo. 
Tolnme  of  11 58  pages;  it  Is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  was  followed  by  a  supplement,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  works  published  while  the 
book  was  in  ths  press.  In  1839  Whistling  sold 
his  whole  business  to  the  Hofmeisters,  who 
thus  again  obtained  possession  of  tiie  work,  and 
brought  out  two  more  supplements,  carrying  it 
down  to  1833  and  1838  reepeotively.    In  1844  a 
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third  edition  appeared  under  the  foUoiring  title : 
*  0.  F.  Whistling's  Handbuch  der  musikalischea 
Literatur,  oder  allgemeines  systeroatiKh-geord" 
netes  Vemichniss  der  in  Deutschland  und  im 
den  angrenzenden  Liindem  gedruckten  Musika- 
lien auch  musikaliachen  Schrifton  und  Abbil* 
dungen,  mit  Anzeige  der  Verl^ger  and  Preise. 
Dritte,  bis  zum  Anfang  des  Jahres  1844  eigiinsta 
Auflage.  Bearbeitet  und  herausgegeben  von  A. 
Holmeister.*  This  edition  (a  4to.  volume)  was 
published  by  Friedrich  Hofmeister.  It  consists 
of  three  parts  with  separate  paginstion  (Part  I, 
pp.  144 ;  Part  II,  pp.  336 ;  Part  III,  pp.  340) ; 
the  third  part  is  dated  1845,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  list  of  the  changes  whicii  have  taken  place  in 
the  various  firms  of  music-publishers  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  volume.  In  1851  a 
fferies  of  yearly  8vo.  volumes  wss  begun,  con- 
taining lists  of  the  music  published  during 
the  year  preceding  that  of  each  pnblicatioii. 
This  series  is  still  continued.  In  1853  another 
volume  (38  a  pp.)  of  the  4to  edition  carried  the 
collection  on  from  January  1844  until  the  end 
of  1 85 1.  In  i860  a  second  volume  (470  pp.) 
carried  it  down  to  the  end  of  1859,  and  in  i863 
a  third  (561  pp.)  down  to  the  end  of  1867. 
These  volumes  were  all  edited  by  Adolph  Hof- 
meister, and  published  by  Friedrich  Hoftneister, 
but  since  1876  the  work  has  been  both  edited 
and  published  by  the  latter.  The  last  two 
volumes  of  the  4to  series  which  have  hitherto 
(March,  1886)  appeared,  are  those  of  1876  (575 
pp.)  and  1 88 1  (085  pp.).  The  titles  the  volumes 
at  present  bear,  according  to  which  the  i860 
issue  appears  as  *  Ffinfter  Band  oder  Zweiter 
Erganzungsband,*  seem  a  little  ambiguous  un- 
less it  is  remembered  that  the  editions  of  181 7, 
i8a8,  1844,  and  185a  are  treated  as  the  first 
four  volumes,  though  the  issue  of  1853  is  at 
the  same  time  regarded  as  the  first  supplement 
to  its  predecessors.  [W.B.S.] 

WHITAKER,  JoHV,  bom  1776,  was  organist 
of  St.  Clement,  East  Cheap,  and  composer  of  tks 
music  of  many  popular  dramatic  pieces,  amongst 
which  were  'The  Outside  Passenger,'  1811  ; 
'Orange  Boven,'  1813:  'A  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block,^  and  *My  Spouse  and  i;  1815;  'The 
Broken  Sword,'  1816;  'A  Friend  in  Need,' 
1817;  'Three  Miles  from  Paris,*  1818;  'A 
Figure  of  Fun,'  183 1 ;  '  The  Apprentice's  Ooera,' 
'  The  Rake's  Progress,'  '  Sixes  and  Sevens,  etc 
He  joined  Reeve  in  composing  music  for  *  Who's 
to  have  her,'  and  contributed  some  songs  to 
'Guy  Mannering'  (1816),  amongst  them  the 
popular  '  Oh,  slumber,  my  darling.'  He  also 
composed  the  music  for  several  pantomimes,  in 
one  of  which  (produced  at  Sadler's  WeUs  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  13,  181 9)  occurred  the 
famous  Clown's  song, '  Hot  CodUns,'  written  for 
Grimaldi.  His  comic  songs  ('Darby  Kelly,' 
'  Paddy  Carey,'  and  others)  were  highly  popular. 
He  oomposed  some  anthems,  music  for  English 
versions  of  the  Odes  of  Anaoreon  and  iEaop't 
Fables,  The  Seraph  Collections  of  Sacred  MusiOy 
3  vols.,  and  i3  Pedal  Exercises  for  the  Organ. 
He  died  Dec.  4,  1847.  [W.H.H.} 
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WHITE,  RiT.  Matthew,  Mtis.  Doo.,  %  hum 
8ing«r  in  the  choir  of  Wells  Cathedral,  became 
organigt  of  Ch.  Gh.  Cathedral,  Oxford,  1611,  and 
waa  admitted  Nov.  a,  161 3,  gentleman  and  gos- 
peller of  the  Chapel  RojaL  He  resigned  the 
appointment  Sept.  2^,  1614.  On  Jane  a,  1619,  he 
and  Cothbert  Joyner,  Serjeant  of  the  Vestry  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  were  appointed  Sarveyors  of  lands, 
etc.,  belonging  to  rectories,  yicarages,  and  rural 

Srebends  in  England  and  Wales.  He  aocnmu- 
bteil  the  degrees  of  Mos.  Bao.  and  Mas.  Doc.  at 
Oxford,  Jaly  18,  i6a9.  Anthems  by  him  are 
in  Bamard*s  MS.  coUections,  in  the  Tadway 
Collection,  in  Ely  Cathedral  Library,  and  else- 
where. The  words  of  some  are  given  by  Clifford. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  in  '  The  Musical  Com- 
panion,'1667.  [SeeWHiTi,  Robert.]  [W.H.H.] 

WHITE,  Maude  VALinE,  bom  of  English 
parents  at  Dieppe,  June  33,  1855.  After 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  harmony  and  compo- 
sition from  W.  S.  Rockstro  and  Oliver  May,  she 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Oct. 
1876,  and  studied  oomposition  under  Sir  6.  A. 
Macfarren.  In  Feb.  1879  ^^^  "^^  elected  to 
the  Mendelssohn  Scholsfship,  which  she  held 
for  two  years,  studying  the  while  under  Mac- 
farren and  F.  Davenport.  In  April  1881  ill- 
health  compelled  her  to  give  up  the  scholarship 
and  reside  for  a  time  in  South  America^  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  her  departure,  a  portion 
of  a  Mass  of  hers  was  performed  at  a  Royal 
Academy  Students'  Orchestral  Concert.  In 
the  winter  of  1883  "^  completed  her  musical 
studies  in  Vienna,  since  which  she  has  resided  in 
London. 

It  is  as  a  song-writer  that  Mias  White  is 
known ;  her  songs  are  often  graceful,  melodious, 
well-written,  and  well-adapted  to  the  voice. 
Among  the  most  popular  of  them  are  '  Absent 
yet  Present,* '  The  devout  lover,*  *  Ye  Cupids,' 
and  *  When  passion's  trance.*  Her  best  songs 
are  to  words  by  Herrick  and  Shelley.  For 
instance,  for  <  To  Blossoms,*  '  To  Daffodils,'  <  To 
Electra,' '  To  Music,  to  becalm  his  fever,*  she 
has  written  pure,  quaint,  and  measured  masic 
in  thorough  accord  with  Herrick's  delicate  but 
somewhat  archaic  turns  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage. But  a  song  of  greater  scope  and  merit 
than  any  of  these  is  to  Shelley's  words,  <My 
soul  is  an  enchanted  boat,'  from  *  Prome- 
theus Unbound.'  Here  she  has  completely 
caught  the  spirit  of  Shelley's  beautiful  song,  and 
has  proved  herself  to  be  an  adequate  interpreter 
of  a  most  exquisite  lyric:  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  song  is  one  of  the  best  in  our 
language.  And  worthy  of  all  praise  is  her 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
words  of  songs,  an  appreciation  attested  alike 
by  the  excellence  of  the  poetry  she  sets  to  music, 
and  by  her  own  careful  attention  to  the  metre 
and  accents  of  the  verse. 

Of  Miss  White's  German  and  French  songs 
we  may  mention  Heine's '  Wenn  ich  in  deine 
Augen  seh,*  and  'Im  wunderMhdnen  Monat 
Msi,'  and  Victor  Hugo's  'Chantez,  chantez, 
jeune  Inspiree,'  and  *  Heureux  qui  pent  aimer,' 
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also  a  fine  setting  of  Sdhiller's  '  Ich  habe  gelebt 
und  geliebet>'  for  soprano  and  orchestra. 

Of  her  later  attonpts  we  may  mention  some 
interestingsettings  of  poems  from '  In  Memoriam.' 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  noble 
poems  are  sufficiently  lyrical  for  the  musician's 
purpose.  [A.H.W.] 

WHITE,MEAI>OW&  AuoeMabtMbadowb 
White,  n^  Smith,  a  distinguished  English  com- 
poser, was  bom  May  19, 1 839.  She  was  a  pupil 
of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  and  Sir  6.  A.  Mao- 
fiirren ;  married  Frederick  Meadows  White,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  Jan.  a,  1867,  was  elected  Female  Profes* 
sional  Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Nov.  1867,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  1884,  and  died  Dec  4,  1884.  She 
was  a  prolific  composer  of  works  of  all  dimen- 
sions. The  list  embraces  a  Symphonies,  in  C 
minor  (1865),  and  G  (18 — );  Overtures  to  'En- 
dymion*  (1871),  <LaIla  Rookh*  (1865),  'Masque 
of  Pandora,'  with  two  Intermezzi  (1878),  and 
'Jason'  (1879) ;  a  Concerto  for  clarinet  suad  or- 
chestra (187a) ;  an  Introduction  and  Allegro  for 
PF.  and  orchestm  (1865) ;  4PF.  quartets,  in  Bb 
(1861),  D  (1864),  E,  and  G  minor;  a  PF.  trio 
in  G  (i86a);  3  String  quartets,  in  D  (i86a),  A 
(1870),  and  G;  also  5  Cantatas  for  soli,  chfnrns, 
and  orohestral  accompaniment — *  Rtldesheim  or 
Gisela'  (1865),  £ingsley's  *  Ode  to  the  North- 
Kast  Wind'  (Hackney  Choral  Association,  1880), . 
Collins's  'Ode  to  the  Passions'  (Hereford  festi- 
val, i88a),  Kingsley's  'Song  of  the  LitUe  Bal- 
tung '  (1885),  Kingsley's '  Red  King '  (1884),  the 
four  last  published  by  Novellos ;  Part  Song  *  The 
Dream '  (1863) ;  Duet  (S.  T.)  '  Maying ' ;  many 
solo-songs,  duets,  etc  'Her  music,'  says  the 
'Athenaeum'  of  Dec  13,  1884,  'is  marked  by 
elegance  and  grace  rather  than  by  any  great 
individuality  . .  .  that  she  was  not  deficient  in 
power  and  energy  is  proved  l^  portions  of  the 
Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,  and  The  Pas- 
sions. 'Her  forms  were  always  dear  and  her 
ideas  free  from  eccentricity;  her  sympathies 
were  evidently  with  the  classic  rather  than  with 
the  romantic  schooL'  [G.] 

WHITE,  RoBEBT,  a  great  English  musician  of 
the  16th  cent.,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  seem 
obtainable.  Jn  an  organ-book  at  Ely  Cathedral 
there  is  a  list  of  organists,  according  to  which 
White  was  organist  there  from  156a  to  1567, 
and  died  in  the  last-named  year.  The  official 
register  of  the  organists  commences  with  John 
Farrant  on  Dec.  9,  1567.  An  old  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Kev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley  may 
be  understood  to  say  that  White  was  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey  'temp.  1560.*  In  <me  of 
the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  he 
is  constantly  described  as  of  Westminster,  and 
onee  in  full  as  <  Mr.  Ro.  Wbytt,  batchelar  of  art, 
batchelar  of  musick,  organist  of  Westminster, 
and  m'  of  the  children  of  the  same.'  More  defi- 
nite still  is  a  MS.  note  by  Mr.  John  Stafford 
Smith  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Bumev's  His- 
tory (vol.  iii.  p.  66)  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  Library,   according   to  which  'Robert 
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White  oommMioed  oi^g;*.  of  West'.  Abbey  aimo 
1570,  and  mMter  of  the  choristeFB  1574.  ^^ 
1575.'  No  coiToboratioii  of  any  of  theie  state- 
mente  is  forthooming.  There  is  no  entry  of 
White's  burial  at  Ely,  and  the  Westminster  Re- 
gisters appear  to  make  no  mention  of  him.  Nor, 
again,  can  White's  degrees  be  found  in  the 
Begisten  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which 
are  unfortunately  most  defSBcti?e  at  the  period  at 
which  he,  in  all  likelihood,  graduated.  Seyeral 
persons  of  the  name  graduated  at  Cambridge 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  Y IH,  but  in  no  case 
are  the  christian  names  given*  AnUionyk  Wood, 
in  his  lives  of  English  Musicians,  has  very  little 
to  say  about  White,  and  in  the  index  assigns 
him  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  obviously  oon- 
fusing  him  with  Matthxw  Whitb. 

Tlus  almost  total  want  of  information  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  White  was  certainly  a  man 
of  very  great  note  in  his  day.  Morley,  in  his 
'Plain  and  Easy  Introduction,'  classes '^im  with 
the  glories  of  the  English  School,  In  a  MS. 
written  in  1 59 1  by  John  Bald wine^'  singing  man 
of  Windsor,'  that  worthy  says,  in  recounting  the 
principal  composers  of  his  age  : — 

I  will  begin  with  White,  Shepperd,  Tj9,  and  TUUb. 
Panona,  Oylei,  Mondie,  th'oalae  one  of  the  Queen's 
pallia. 

The  writer  of  the  beautiful  set  of  Part  Books 
in  the  Ch.  Ch.  Library,  from  which  so  much  of 
interest  with  regard  to  the  oomposers  of  the 
1 6th  century  is  to  be  gleaned,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  White.  At  the  end  of  the 
Peccatum  peccavit  in  D  minor  he  writes  in  the 
alto  and  tenor  parts : — 

Non  ita  moeata  sonant  plangentia  verha  Prophetas 
Qnam  aonat  authors  mnsica  moeata  met 

[Sad  aa  the  mourning  Prophet's  worda  fall  on  the  ear, 
More  sad  to  me  the  mnaic'a  tones  appear.] 

There  may  have  been  another  couplet,  but,  if  so, 
the  binders  have  destroyed  it.  Again,  at  the 
end  of  the  Precamur,  we  find  in  all  the  parts — 

Maxima  mnaarom  nottramm  gloria  White 
Tn  peris ;  »temum  aed  tua  mnsa  manet 

[Thou  diest,  White,  chief  splendour  of  our  art. 
But  what  thy  art  hath  wrought  shall  nevermore 
depart] 

It  is  a  sad  conmientaiy  on  this  that  only  three 
of  White's  pieces  have  been  printed,  '  The  Lord 
bless  us,'  in  Barnard ;  *  Lord,  who  shall  dwell,' 
in  Bumey's  History,  and  *  0  praise  God  in  His 
holiness/  by  Bums,  in  '  Anthems  and  Services ; 
Second  Series '  (about  1847).  The  MS.  books  of 
White's  time  are,  however,  full  of  his  music, 
showing  that  it  was  highly  esteemed.  In  many 
cases  we  find  his  music  attributed  to  Thomas, 
William,  or  Matthew  White.  The  first  chris- 
tian name  seems  to  be  a  mere  blunder. 

Matthiw  White  may  have  been  a  relation  of 
Bobert.     [See  p.  451.] 

William  White  appears  as  the  author  of  a 
number  of  Fantasias,  mostly  in  five  or  six  parts, 
in  the  Libraries  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  the  style  of  which  leads  to  the 
conjecture  that  be  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 7th  century.    An  anthem,  to  the  words '  Behold 


now,  pndse  the  Lord,*  in  the  part-books  at  St. 
Peter  8  College,  Cambridge,  is  ascribed  to  him. 

The  following  list  of  Bobert  White's  compo- 
sitions seems  furiy  complete.  It  presents  three 
noteworthy  features  :~^ 

(i)  The  absenoe  of  secular  oompositions,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Fantasias  for  the 
Lute. 

(a)  The  great  preponderance  of  Latin  in  the 
words. 

(3)  The  fact  that  apparently  none  of  the  Latin 
motets  were  adapted  to  English  words.  The 
strangeness  of  this  will  be  realised  by  comparing 
the  numerous  adaptations  made  in  the  case  of 
Tallis.     (Ib  it  a  sign  of  White's  earlier  date  f ) 

OOMPOSITIORB  TO  lATlH  W0BD8. 

Paaoanim  paeosTlt  (Lam.  L  8-Ul  In  two  perts,  the  Meond  eoM> 
maiielnKfttOiBnlspoFala»),lt6(Amin.).  iCh.Cla..M.S.O..BJL. 
&C.M. 
Fiooatuiniw«MTl«,^fi(DinfnO.  ChJOt. 
Fortlons  of  PMlm  extz^  tIs  t— 

1.  Porilo  maa  (tt.  B7-4t4).  k  S  (A  nla.).  Oh-Ch. 

1  lUnuB  tarn  (tnd  Vcnlant  mlhl.  79-00),  4  6  (1>  mln.)   CbAJh^ 
MS.O^  B.O.Kn  B  JI. 

1  Jwtiii  M  (197— 144),  h  5.  (■  mln.)   Oh.Ch. 

4.  Approplnquet  depreenUo  (160— m),  ft  6  (0  mln.).    Ch.Ch. 
Portioaa  of  a  Macniflcat,  4  6,  tIi.  :— 

L  Quia  feolt.  a  4  (D  mln.).   Ch.Ob. 

a  Kt  mnetum  noman.  4  S  (D  mln.).   Oh.(!h. 

8.  Sieut  loentua  Mt,  4  4  (D  mln.).  Ch.Ch. 

4.  Sieut  emt  tn  prlnolplo.  4  4  (D  mln.).a  Ch,Ch. 
MlMTCre  (Fialm  11..  In  two  parts,  tha  leoond  oommanolat  *  Cor 

mnndum').  46(Dmlnor).   Oh.Cb. 
Izandlat  t«  (Fwlm  ZX.X  4  6  (D  mln.)  Ch.Oh. 
Domlna  quit  haUtaMt  (Palm  it.),  4f  (T>  (D  mln.) 

Do.  Do.  (Dmln.)      Do.      ILa.O> 

Do.  Do.  (A  mln.) 

Dan  mlieNatnr  (Fmlm  Itrtl.).  4  •  (O  mln.) 
Cantata  Domino  (Pialm  zerlU),  4  S  (A  ndn.) 
Ad  Te  lerarl  (Pmlm  onlH.).  4  6  (?)  (Q  mln.) 
Domlna  non  est  (Faalm  oxixl.)  4  6  (D  mln.)* 
B«Klnao(Bll.46(rma)or).  Ch.Cli. 
FrMMmnrMnotaDomlna.4ft(Ddodr.).4  Oh.01u 
Tota  pulchra  m  (Oantldat  It.  7)^  4  6  (7)  (A  mln.). 
In  nomine.  4 6 (Dmln.).   Ch-Ch..  ]LS.O«  BJL 
8Innomlnaa,44(Dmtn.)  1LB.0. 
Innomlne,46(FmaJor)JB   B.IL 
Libera  ma.  4  4  (O  mln.).t 
Obrlate  qui  Inz.  BJI. 

Do.  Do. 

Sin ttomlata.'  BJL 


1  Ob.Oh.  —  Ohrtot  Ohnreh.  Oztbcd.  1I.&0.  -  Kosie  School  Lfbraiy, 
Oxford.  &K.  -  British  Musom.  B.0JL-Bo7alColk|0ofKnale. 
F.H. »  Feter  Hoom.  Cambrldfe. 

*  All  theea  appear  In  a  book  irtiieh  coniltti  of  oieerpta,  moallj  for 
a  email  number  of  Toloes.  from  larger  works.  It  seems  a  toleimbtj 
certain  Inflsrenoe  that  thej  are  ellpplngs  from  a  Hagnlflcat  of  eon- 
•Iderahle  dimensions.  Mora  than  this,  there  Is  la  the  Oxford  Muslo 
School  Librsnr  a  Oontva  Tenor  part  of  a  HacnlSoat  4  «,  from  whleh. 
when  comparison  Is  possible^  it  is  dear  that  the  excerpts  hi  Ch.  Ch. 
were  talcen.  There  Is  the  usual  dUftouIty  about  Christian  names. 
The  Oh.  Ch.  KS.  only  asslcns  the  pieces  to '  Kr.  Whl^t.'  hf  which 
In  that  KB.  Sob^ri  White  Is  always  meant.  The  Mn&ie  School  MS. 
attributes  the  Hagnifleat  to  *  Mr.  William  While.  1010.'  As  the  Ch.  Oh. 
MS.  seems  much  older  than  the  other,  and  everytblnff  else  points 
to  William  White  having  lived  a  good  deal  later  than  1070,  it  asems 
moat  raasonable  to  consider  Bobert  White  the  anthor  of  thto  work. 
Since  writing  this  the  author  has  dlscorsred  at  Tanbofj  Stb  parts 
of  the  whole  of  thU  Ibgnifloat. 

t '  Sieut  ablaetatus,*  which  appean  as  a  sepaiata  Motet  in  a  MS.  st 
Oh.  Ch..  is  only  an  excerpt  from  this  work. 

*  Sereral  settings  of  these  words  bj  Whits  arc  to  be  fbund.  In 
Oh.  Ch.  there  Is  first  of  all  a  melody  harmontssd  note  against  notSk 
much  as  a  modem  hymn  tune,  except  that  in  the  seeood  of  the  three 
verses  of  the  hymn  the  melody  is  assigned  not  to  the  treble  but  to 
the  alto.  There  are  also  in  (3h.  Ch.  three  other  pieces  to  these  words, 
two  in  D  dor.  Immediately  following  that  described,  and  subsequently 
one  in  0  mln..  tn  all  of  which  the  melody  Is  nssd  as  a  0.  F.  and  florid 
eonnterpoints  written  to  It  The  second  and  third  of  theee  arealao 
in  B.M. ;  the  first  in  MAO.i  the  second,  and  periiapa  tha  othen  la 
&0  JI.  also. 

•  This  pleee.  whldi  is  not  called  an  In  nomine,  i^pears  In  a  volttma 
that  bears  the  date  U78,  and  Is  entitled  *  A  book  of  In  nomlnesaad 
Other  soiaing  songs  of  8, 6^7.  and  8  parts  for  Toloes  or  instruments.* 

•  Only  ascribed  to  'Mr.  White.* 

T  The  Oh.  Oh.  Oatalogne  refers  to  aa  Boca  Mater  fey  Whlta  hot 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  Oatalegnsr. 


Ch-Oh. 
Do. 
Do. 

(Hi.CTh..  M.8.0. 
B.OJL 
Oh.(3h. 
Oh.  Oh..  MAO. 


WUITJS. 
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OLord,d0lJwiiMCraiBBlJM«BmlM.k6(DBiln.).   Oh-Gh. 

Lord*,  who  ilMll  duvU  (PMlm  zr.).  4  6  (0  mlB.y   Ch.Oh. 

TlMLofdblMitu,45(Amlii.)J   Oh.Cli. 

Lat  tb7  narorfid  Mia.   CIlCIl  Oataloffa«.* 

OpnteOodlnBto  hoUii«i,kt(VaHdorM  Ch.Clk,  THkbuyt  By 

Tork.P.H. 
O  how  glorleaiJ>  OlvOh.,  P.H. 
O  Ood  Um  hMrtlMn  aro  oome.  York  OsUlocm. 
FnvNUMli0fd,OiBrioQl,4€(Dmtai.).*  B.aM. 

m.  DIBTBXnilIITAL  P1I0I8. 
•  ftatadulw th» Lata.  BJI. 

'BlttsoftlirMPut«floofa.lBFartUioB;irithDl«tlM,Ut  wlthovto 
Dittl«i.U.'ff 

A  certain  Magister  White  wm  employed  by 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the  years  153I1 

1533*  i539>  I54>>  ^d  1 545'  ^  repair  the  organ 
in  the  College  Chapel.  In  the  'Parish  Choir* 
(vol.  iii.  p.  82)  Sir  William  Cope  conjeotures,  on 
the  strength  of  the  title  Magister,  that  this  was 
none  other  than  Bobert  White.  If  so.  White 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  English  organ- 
builders  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
English  school  of  musio.  Dr.  RimlMult  declares 
in  his  Preface  to  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society's  edition  of  Gibbons's  Fantasies  (p.  7) 
that  Kobert  White  was  the  First  English  musi- 
cian who  adopted  the  title  of  Fancies  for  a  col- 
lection of  instrumental  compositions,  and  refers 
to  the  Fantasias  in  the  libruy  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  support  of  this  statement.  These 
Fantasias,  as  already  observed,  are  the  work  of 
Waiiam  White,  but  the  Fantasias  in  the  British 
Museum  seem  to  make  good  Dr.  Rimbault's 
statement. 

The  writer  has  to  tender  his  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Bev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  the  Bev. 
Sir  W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.,  the  Bev.  W.  E.  Barnes, 
the  Bev.  W.  E.  Dickson,  Dr.  Naylor,  Dr. 
Armes,  Dr.  Mann,  Mr.  Barclay  Squire,  and 
Mr.  Bertram  Pollock,  for  most  material  assistance 
rendered  by  them  in  drawing  up  the  for^foing 
particulars.  [J.H.M.J 

WHITFELD,  CLABKE.  [See  Clabu, 
John.  voL  i.  p.  365  b.] 

WHITING,  GiOROX  Elbbidox,  an  eminent 
American  musician,  bom  Sept.  14, 1845,  at  Hol- 
liston,  near  Boston,  n.S.  His  mother  had  been 
a  fine  vocalist  dnring  her  youth.  Two  of  his 
brothers  adopted  music  as  a  profossion,  and  with 
one  of  them,  Amos,  then  organist  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  he  began  to  leam  the  piano  when  but  5 
years  old.  At  15  he  had  attained  such  skill  on 
the  organ  as  to  make  his  first  appearance  at  a 
concert  in  Worcester,  Mass.    Two  years  later  he 


1  Prlatod  by  BnriMy. 

I  Thla  aottiMB  Is  At  York  MMfktd  to  WOiMi  White  t  4t  Blr.  ta  MK 
BawktiMrk  baadwrMnc.  to  *Dr.  Mttthaw  White  of  Zt.  Ohordi  In 
OitedUU.*  Bat  to  thaCh.  Oh.  part-books  tt  la  urignad  to  Bobwt 
WUta.  and  tiMM  books  wara  written  about  un.  An  antegraph  book 
of  Dr.  Blow  In  tha  Fitnriniam  at  Caaabridga  also  aurlbatas  it  to 
Jt06«H  Whlta.  and  Barnard  prints  H  as  Sa6.  White,  whleh  saaas  aon- 
atoriTa.  [9aa  SoBoota  or  OoHroamoir.  vol.  UL  p^  i7S  •.! 

•  Iha  books  that  eontolnad  this  Anthsm  ara  aslsslng. 

4  nj«  It  prinlad  In  rot.  U.  of  Barrlaas  and  AnUians,  pobllshad  by 
Boras.  At  York  it  Is  aaorlbad  to  WUUam.  and  in  another  «opf  to 
Ifatthaw  Whlta.  At  Oh.  Oh.  thara  Is  no  christian  naaaa,  b«t  tha 
Tsnbnfj  eopf  asoribas  tha  ptaea  dadslraly  to  'Halslar  Whytt,  oigt. 
af  Wflstminstor  Abbsj.  tamp.  UM.' 

•  As  this  Is  aol7  said  to  ba  bf 'Mr.  WhUa,' It  aar  balov  to  KM- 
IhawWhlla. 

•  This  Is  only  attribotad  to  'Whlta.*  Anothar  anthan.  'O  Laid 
a«r  Oovaraor.'  in  B.OJI.  la  asarlbad  toB.  W..  and  probaUr  Bobart 
White  Is  maant. 

'  Saa  Bnmar^  History,  roL  ilL  p.  71. 


■neceeded  Dudley  Back  as  organist  of  the  North 
Congregational  CSiuxoh  at  Hartford,  Conn.  There 
he  founded  the  Beethoven  Musical  Society  for 
churdh  practice.    In  i86a  he  began  his  Boston 
career,  playing  at  Dr.  Kirk's  ohivch,  and  after- 
wards at  Tremont  Temple,  and  giving  concerts 
on  the  Music  Hall  organ,  and  on  manv  other 
large  oigans,  and  meanwhile  studying  with  G.  W. 
Moigan,  omnist  In  New  Tork.     In  1863  he 
visited  England  to  study  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Best, 
and  while  there  often  deputised  for  Mr.  Best  in 
churdh.    Betuming  to  America  he  became  or- 
ganist of  St  Joseph's  Church,  Albany,  where 
Emma  La  Jbuhisbb,  now  known  as  Madame 
Albani,  was  a  membcar  of  his  choir.    [See  vol.  ii 
p.  85.]    After  three  years  he  returned  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  organist  and  director  of  mudo  at 
King's  Chapel  for  five  years,  and  at  the  Music 
Hall  for  one  year.  In  1 874  he  visited  Berlin,  and 
studied  harmony  with  Haupt,  and  orchestration 
with  Badecke.    Betuming  to  Boston  again,  he 
became  principal  organ-instructor  in  the  New 
England  Conservatory.    He  was  also  oiganist  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Croes,  and  conductor 
of  the  Foster  Club,  Boston.    While  Mr.  Whiting 
was  its  director  the  dub  sang  a  number  of  his 
compositions,  amonff  others  a  setting  of  the  pro- 
logue to  Longfellow^s  'Golden  Legend,'  and  tiie 
first  sketch  of  acantata,  <The  Tale  of  the  Viking.' 
In  1879  ^^  Moepted  a  caII  from  Theodore  Thomas 
to  take  charge  of  the  organ  department  in  the 
College  of  Music  at  Cincinnati,  of  which  Thomas 
was  Uien  director.    A  thousand  dollars  having 
been  offered  by  the  Musical  Festival  Association 
for  a  cantata.  Buck  and  Whitinff  competed.  Buck 
offered  <  Scenesfirom  Longfellow  sGoldenLegend,' 
Mr.  Whiting  submitted  his  <  Tale  of  the  Viking,' 
enhuged  to  a  dramatic  cantata  for  three  s^o 
voices,  chorus,  and  grand  orchestra.    The  choice 
fell  on  Buck,  not  without  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  outside.    In  188  a  Mr.  Whiting  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  the  New  England  Cooser- 
vatoiy,  where  he  is  now  (1886)  teacher.    He  is 
still  young,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  world  will 
yet  be  greatly  emriohed  by  his  work. 

Besides  many  organ  studies  and  oonoert  pieces, 
and  the  large  works  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Whiting  has  written  a  number  of  songs;  a 
Mass  in  C  minor  for  voices,  orchestra,  and  organ 
(performed  in  187a) ;  a  do.  in  F  nunor ;  a  grand 
Te  Deum  in  C  major  (written  for  the  openhig  of 
the  Cathedral  in  Boston  and  performed  m  1874^ ; 
'  Dream  Pictures,'  a  cantata  (performed  in  1876) ; 
several  sets  of  Vespers ;  a  number  of  four-part 
songs;  a  piano  oonoerto  in  D  minor ;  an  Allegro 
fariUant  for  orchestra;  suite  for  oello  and  piano, 
op.  38;  overture  for  orchestra  to  Tennyson's 
'Prinoess' ;  'March  of  the  Monks  of  Bsngor,* 
for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40;  'Free 
Lances,'  for  male  chorus  and  military  band; 
'Midnight,'  cantata  for  four  solo  voices  and 
piano  sdo ;  *  Henry  of  Navarre,'  ballad  for  male 
chorus  and  orchestra.  Many  of  these  pieces 
have  been  performed  in  public.  Mr.  Whiting  was 
last  employed  on  a  symphony  in  C,  and  suite 
for  orchestra  in  E.  [W.H  J).] 
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WHITMORE,  CBism  StfAPLAUD,  bora 
1805,  at  Colchester,  educated  at  Kngby  and 
Cambridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  1830 ;  Q.C.  1855 ; 
County  Court  Judge  1857.  ^®  ^i'*  '^  enthu- 
■iastic  amateur,  and  composed  yarious  songs,  via. 
*  Oh  Sorrow*  (Barry  Cornwall),  <  Oh,  the  marry 
days,'  *  Farewell,  I  know  thy  future  days  * ;  and, 
in  1830,  <  Isle  of  Beauty,  £ure  thee  well/  This 
last,  with  acoompauiments  by  Bawlings,  enjoyed 
very  great  popularity,  and  as  reoentiy  aa  1878 
was  republished  with  fresh  accompaniments,  as  *  a 
celebrated  English  ditty  of  the  olden  time.'  Mr. 
Whitmore  di^  in  1877,  and  on  his  deathbed 
composed  a  Kyrie,  which  is  good  enough  to  be 
included  in  the  Temple  Ghun^  Service  Collec- 
tion. His  brother,  Lt.-Gen.  Francis  Looker 
'Whitmore,  was  director  of  the  Military  Music 
School  at  Kneller  Hall,  which  he  left  in  1880. 
[See  Kkillbb  Hall.]  [A.C.] 

WHYTHORNE,  or  WHTTEHORNE,  Tho- 
mas, bom  in  1528,  is  known  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  a  collection  of  part-songs  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  John  Day  in  157 1,  bearing  the 
quaint  title  of  *  Songes  for  three,  fewer  and  five 
voyces,  composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whyt- 
home,  Gent.,  the  which  songes  be  of  sundrie 
sortes,  that  is  to  say,  some  long,  some  short, 
some  hard,  some  easie  to  be  sung,  and  some 
between  both;  also  some  solemne  and  some  plea- 
sant or  mery,  so  that  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
singers  (not  being  musicians)  and  disposition  and 
delite  of  the  hearers,  they  may  here  find  songes 
to  their  contentation  and  liking.'  A  woodcut 
portrait  of  the  composer  is  on  the  back  of  the 
title.  The  compositions  do  not  rise  above  me- 
diocrity. A  portrait  of  Whythome,  painted  in 
1569,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall. [W.H.H.] 

widerspAnstigen  zahmung,  der 

—-The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  An  opera  in  4  acts, 
adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from  Shakspeare, 
and  set  to  music  by  H.  Greets.  It  was  produced 
wX  Mannheim,  Oct.  11,  1874.  In  English  (Rev. 
J.  Troutbeck),  by  Carl  Rosa,  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Jan.  20,  1880.  The  English  version  is 
published  by  Augener  &  Co.  [G.] 

WIDOR,  Chablkb  Mabib,  organist  and  com- 
poser, bom  Feb.  32,  1845,  at  Lyons,  where  his 
father  was  organist  of  St.  Francois.  After  an 
early  training  at  home  he  was  sent  to  Belgium, 
where  he  studied  the  organ  with  Lemmens,  and 
composition  with  F^tis.  He  then  returned  to 
Lyons,  and  in  Jan.  1870  became  organist  at  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  a  post  he  still  retains. 

M.  Widows  intellectual  activity  and  position 
in  good  society  did  not  tempt  him  to  be  a  mere 
virtuoso ;  he  soon  won  himself  a  place  among  the 
composers  and  writers  on  music.  His  duties 
as  critic  of  the  '  Estafette,*  under  the  two  signa- 
tures of 'l^bicen'  and '  Aulet^,*  leave  him  ample 
time  for  composition.  His  works  include  a  quan- 
tity of  PF.  pieces;  songs  with  PF.  accompa- 
niment; duets  for  soprano  and  alto,  etc.;  2 
orchestral  symphonies  (In  F  and  A> ;  *■  Nuit  du 
Sabbal,'  caprice  symphonique  in  3  parts ;  3  com- 
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certoe  for  PF.  and  orchestra,  oeUo  and  otchestKa, 
and  violin  and  orchestra;  PF.  quintet  in  D 
minor;  PF.  trio;  sonata  for  PF.  and  violin; 
suite  for  flute,  and  6  duets  for  PF.  and  organ. 
He  has  also  published  a  Mass  for  a  choirs  a»d  2 
organs;  Psahn  cxii.  for  chorus,  orchestra,  aad 
organ;  several  motets,  and  two  ooUectians  of 
*  Symphonies'  for  organ.  His  Ballet  in  2  acts, 
called  *  La  Koirigane,  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Dec.  I,  1880,  with  success,  though  Ins  'Msitre 
AxnbroB,'  an  opera  in  3  acts  and  4  tableaux  to  a 
libretto  by  Copp^  and  Auguste  Dorchsin,  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  May,  1886,  waa 
not  so  fortunate.  The  work  will,  however,  con- 
firm M.  Wider  in  popular  estinuition  and  the 
respect  of  connoisseurs;  for  the  paina  be  bestows 
on  all  his  compositions,  coupled  with  the  grace 
and  distinction  of  his  melody,  and  his  horror  of 
vulgarity,  seem  to  point  him  out  as  fitted  to  please 
both  the  public  and  the  select  few.  His  Sym- 
phony in  A  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
March  19,  1887.  [G.C.] 

WIECE,  Fbibdbioh,  a  remarkable  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  father  of  Madame  Schumann,  waa 
bom  Aug.  18,  1785,  at  Pretsoh,  near  Toigau,  in 
Saxony,  began  life  as  a  student  of  theology  at 
Wittenbuig,  preacher  and  private  tutor,  and 
was  for  some  time  engaged  in  a  piano  factory 
and  library  at  Leipzig.  His  fint  wife  was 
named  Tromlitz,  and  was  the  mother  of  Clara 
Josephine,  his  famous  daughter,  and  of  two 
sona,  Alwyn  and  Gustav.  This  union,  how- 
ever, was  broken  off,  and  the  lady  married 
Baigiel,  father  of  Wuldemar  Bargiel.  Wieck 
married  again,  July  31,  1828,  Clementine 
Fechner,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Mabde. 
About  1844  he  removed  from  Leipzig  to  Drea- 
den«  where  he  resided  till  hi«  deatli,  Oct.  6, 
1873,  spending  the  summer  at  Loschwitz^  and 
lesiding  a  v«ry  musical  life,  his  house  a  rendex- 
vous  for  artists.  Mendelssohn  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  as  Professor  of  the  Piano  in  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  without  sncoass, 
and  MoBcheles  was  appointed  instead. 

Wieck  began  to  tc»ch  the  piano  on  Logier*s 
system,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  method  of 
his  own,  if  that  can  be  called  a  method  whieh 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  application  of  the 
greatest  care,  sense,  and  intelligence  possible  to 
tile  teaching  of  technique  and  expression.  He 
has  embodied  his  views  on  the  piano  and  singing 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Clavier  und  Gesang' 
(2nd  eld.,  Leipzig,  1875),  translated  ^7  ^  Kriiger, 
of  Aberdeen,  with  three  portraits.  [See  vol.  iil. 
p.  423  &.*]  Among  Wieck*s  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Hans  von  Billow,  who^  in  a  letter  quoted  in 
the  translation  just  mentioned,  speaks  of  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  But  his  daughter  Clara 
is  his  best  pupil,  and  his  greatest  glory. 

An  institution  called  the  '  Wieck-43tiftung' 
was  founded  in  Dresden  on  Aug.  18,  1871, 
his  86th  birthday,  partly  by  funds  of  his  own. 
He  continued  to  see  hia  friends  almost  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  an  amusing  account  of  a  visit 
to  him  in  1873  is  given  by  Miss  Amy  Fay 
('MusioStudy  in  Germany,' London,  i886,p.  147). 
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He  piibliEihed  some  Studies  and  Dances  far  the 
piano.  Exercises  in  Singing,  and  a  few  pamphlets, 
^^Ver&Il  der  Oeeangkunst*  (Decay  of  the  Art  of 
Singing),  etc.  He  edited  a  number  of  dasmcal 
pianoforte  works  which  are  published  anonj- 
moudy,  but  distinguished  by  the  letters  DAS 
(Der  alte  Sohulmeister).  For  portrait,  see  p.  492. 
Mabib  WntcK,  daughter  of  the  foregoing,  was 
born  in  Leipsig  about  1830,  and  educated  by  her 
father.  Ske  visited  En^nd  in  1864,  and  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  the  first  to  perform  the 
Concerto  of  Robert  Schamann,  in  London,  vis. 
at  the  Cryvtal  Palace,  on  March  5  of  that  year. 
She  now  resides  in  Dresden,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  teacher  both  of  the  pianoforte  and 
singing,  ^e  has  edited  several  ofher&ther's 
works.  [G-.] 

WIENER,  WiLHBLM,  violin  player,  bom  at 
Prague,  Aug.  1858 ;  learnt  violin  from  Mildner, 
and  harmony  from  Tomaschek,  in  the  Gonservap 
torium  there.  After  playing  a  great  deal  in 
Prague,  he  left  it  at  sixteen  for  Brussels,  and 
thence  came  to  London,  where  he  has  been 
established  ever  since  as  an  excellent  teacher 
and  player.  He  held  the  second  violin  at  the 
Musical  Union  for  many  of  its  last  years,  was 
joint  leader  of  the  Philharmonic  band  with  L. 
Straus  for  several  seasons,  and  ia  widely  known 
and  esteemed.  [G.] 

WIENIAWSKT,  HEna,  one  of  the  most 
eminentof  modem  violinists,  wasthesonof  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  bom  at  Lublin  in  Poland,  July  10, 
1835.  ^^B  great  musical  talent  showed  itself  so 
very  early  that  his  mother,  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  pianist  Ed.  Wolff,  took  him  at  the  age  of 
8  to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  soon  allowed  to  join  Massart's  dass. 
As  early  as  1846,  when  only  11,  he  gained  the 
first  prise  for  violin-playinff.  He  then  made  a 
tour  through  Poland  and  Russia,  but  returned 
to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies,  more  especially 
in  composition.  In  1B50  he  began  to  travel  with 
his  brother  Joseph,  a  clever  pianist,  and  appeared 
with  great  success  in  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Netherlands,  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many. In  i860  he  was  nominated  solo^violinist 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
years  resided  principally  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1873  he  started  with  Anton  Rubinstein  for  a 
lei^^ened  tour  through  the  United  States,  and 
aft^  Rubinstein's  return  to  Europe,  extended 
his  travels  as  far  as  California.  Returning  to 
Europe  (1874),  he  accepted  the  post  of  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brus- 
sels, as  Vieuxtomps*  successor ;  but  after  a  few. 
years  quitted  it  again,  and  though  his  health 
was  failing,  resumed  his  old  wandering  life  of 
travel.  An  incident  connected  with  this  last 
tour  deserves  record.  During  a  concert  which 
he  gave  at  Berlin,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
spasm  and  compelled  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
eoncerto.  Joachim,  who  happened  to  be  among 
the  audience,  without  much  hesitation  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  took  up  Wieniawski's  fiddle, 
and  finished  the  programme  amid  the  entho* 
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elastic  applause  of  an  audience  delighted  by  so 
spontaneous  an  act  of  good  fellowship. 

Straggling  against  his  mortal  disease,  Wien- 
iawski  made  for  Russia,  but  broke  down  at 
Odessa,  and  was  conveyed  to  Moscow,  where  he 
died  April  a,  1880. 

Wieniawski  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  violin-players;  a  .great  virtuoso,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mass  of  clever  players  by  a 
striking  and  peculiar  individuality.  Technical 
difficulties  did  not  exist  for  hini-~he  niastered 
them  in  early  childhood.  Left  hand  and  right 
arm  were  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfec- 
tion, and  while  the  boldness  of  his  execution 
astonished  and  excited  his  audience,  the  beauty 
and  &6cinating  quality  of  his  tone  went  straight 
to  their  hearts,  and  enlisted  their  qn^pathy  firom 
the  first  note.  The  impetuosity  of  bis  Slavish 
temperament  was  probaoly  the  most  prominent 
and  most  oharaoteristic  quality  of  his  style,  in 
which  respect  he  much  resembled  his  fiiend 
Rubinstein;  but  warm  and  tender  feeling,  as 
well  as  gracefulness  and  piquancy,  were  equally 
at  his  command.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so 
thoroughly  musical  as  to  be  an  excellent  quartet- 
player,  though  perhaps  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  modern  than  with  the  older  masters.  He 
was  one  of  the  privileged  few  who,  by  sheer  force 
of  talent,  take  hold  of  an  audience  and  make 
even  the  cold  critic  foiget  his  criticism.  Impe- 
tuous, warm-hearted,  witty,  an  excellent  story- 
teller— such  was  the  man,  and  such  were  the 
qualities  which  shone  through  his  performances. 
He  has  been  accused  of  now  and  then  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  good  musical  taste,  and  indeed 
his  fiery  temperament  led  him  sometimes  to  a 
certain  exaggeration,  especially  in  quick  move- 
ments, or  to  such  errors  aa  the  introduction  of 
an  eniai^d  cadenza  in  Mendelssohn^s  concerto ; 
but  who  would  not  readily  foigive  such  pecca- 
dilloes to  so  rare  and  genuine  a  talent  f 

His  oompoeitiona— two  concertos,  a  number  of 
fisntasias,  yihooB  de  salon,  and  some  studies—are 
not  of  much  importance.  The  best-known  are 
the  fantasia  on  Russian  airs,  that  on  airs  from 
Eaust,  and  a  set  of  studies.  *  [P*^-] 

WILBTE,  JoHir,  the  chief  of  Englisk  madri- 
ml  writers,  published  in  1598  *  The  First  Set  of 
English  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices,*  con- 
taining 50  compositions,  among  them  the  well- 
known  and  popular  *  flora  gave  me  fiurest 
flowers,'  and  *  Lady,  when  I  l^hold.*  In  1601 
he  oontributed  a  madrigal,  'The  Lady  Oriana,* 
to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.'  In  1609  he  pub- 
lished *The  Second  Set  of  Madrigales  to  3,  4,  5 
and  6  parts,  apt  both  for  Yovals  and  Yoyoes,* 
thirty'four  compositions,  including  the  beau- 
tiful madrigals,  *  Sweet  honey-eucking  bee,' 
'Down  in  a  valley,'  'Draw  on,  sweet  night,* 
and  'Stay,  Corydon,  thou  swain.'  In  1614  be 
contributed  two  pieces  to  Leighton's  *  Tearee  er 
Lamentadons,  eto.'  The  above,  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  Wilbye's  known  vocal  works,  were 
all  printed  in  score  by  The  Musical  Antiquarian 
Somety.  He  composed  some  Lessons  for  the 
Lute,  a  volume  of  whioh  oooorred  in  the  sala  of 
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the  libmiy  of  Ber.  WillUm  Gcwtling  of  Cui- 
terbaiy  in  1777.  He  d«ted  the  dedication  of 
hiB  first  tet  of  mftdrigaU  from  '  the  Ao^sUne 
Fryen,'  and  this  fiMt,  with  the  probable  oonjeo- 
tare  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  possibly 
a  Intenist,  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  one  who»  in  his  particular  walk,  had  no 
superior.  [W^HJ 

WILD,  Fbanz,  one  of  the  best-known  of  Ger* 
man  tenors,  the  son  of  homely  countryfolk,  bom 
Deo.  31,  I79i>  at  Hollabrunn  in  Lower  Austria. 
At  his  baptism  the  cold  water  made  him  cry 
so  lustily  that  Blacho,  the  schoolmaster,  re- 
marked, 'That  child  wHI  make  a  fine  singer 
some  day;  he  shows  a  turn  for  it  already,  and  I 
must  teach  him,  let  us  hope  with  success  * — a 
prophecy  destined  to  be  brilliantly  fulfilled.  In 
doe  time  the  boy,  well-trained,  entered  the  choir 
of  the  monastery  at  Kloetemeuburg,  near  Vienna, 
and  thence  was  promoted  to  the  court  chapel. 
His  Toioe  changed  with  extreme  rapidity  in  his 
i6th  year,  the  process  only  lasting  two  months, 
iifter  which  he  became  a  chorus-singer,  first  at 
the  Josefrtadt,  and  then  at  the  Leopoldstadt 
theatres.  A  happy  accident  brought  nim  into 
notice.  General  excitement  about  the  war  pre- 
vailing at  the  time,  some  battle-songs  by  Collin 
(of  BeeUioren*s  '  Ck>iiolan  *),  set  to  music  by 
WeigUwere  being  sung  at  the  theatre,  when  one 
night  the  solo-singer  fell  ill,  and  Wild,  though 
unprepared,  took  his  place,  and  sang  so  finely 
that  he  was  receiyed  with  acclamation.  He 
was  at  once  ofibred  an  engagement  for  the 
KSmthnerthor  theatre,  to  sing  in  the  chorus 
and  take  subordinate  parts.  His  powerful 
sonorous  Toioe  told  with  so  much  effect  one 
night  in  the  quartet  in  'Uthal,'  that  Hum- 
md  xeconmiended  him  to  Prince  Esterhazy 
(whose  band  at  Eisenstadt  Hummel  was  con- 
ducting), and  he  entered  on  an  engagement  for 
six  years  from  Oct.  11,  1810.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever. Count  Ferdinand  Palffy  endeavoured  to 
secure  him  for  the  theatre  '  an  der  Wien,*  but 
Prince  Esterhasy  declined  to  let  him  go.  Wild 
pressed  for  his  release,  which  was  at  last 
granted'  in  Sept.  181 1.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and 
was  nngiog  Ramiro  in  Isouard*s  '  Cendrillon  *  at 
the  above  theatre,  first  as  GetH  (July  9),  and 
then  (Aug.  aS)  with  a  permanent  engagement. 
His  success  was  great,  and  when  the  theatre  was 
united  under  one  management  with  the  Kamth- 
nerthor  (1804)  he  remored  thither,  and  as  Jean 
de  Paris  (1805)  exdted  universal  admiration  by 
the  liquid  tones  of  his  voice.  For  two  years  he 
was  acting  there  with  those  excellent  singers 
FOBTI  [vol.  i.  556]  and  VooL  [vol.  iii.  335],  his 
last  appearanoe  being  June  4,  1816,  after  which 
he  started  on  a  tour  through  Frankfort,  Mayenoe, 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Uambuzg,  and  Prague. 
On  Nov.  9,  181 6,  he  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  Sargines  at  Darmstadt,  having  been  made 
Kammersanger  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Here  he  remained  till  1835,  crowds  flocking  to 
see  him  when  he  played,  and  offering  him  almost 
princely  homage.    From  Darmstadt  he  went  to 
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Paris,  principally  for  the  sake  of  further  study 
with  Bossini  and  Bordogni,  and  after  this  ao- 
oepted  an  invitation  to  Cassel  as  Kammersaoger. 
In  July  1829  he  went  to  Vienna,  his  oigagement 
being  made  permanent  on  Not.  i,  1830,  and 
there  he  remained  till  1845,  except  for  occasional 
tours.  One  of  these  1|rought  him  to  London  in 
1840,  where  he  appeared  with  Staudigl  and 
Sabine  Heinefetter  at  the  Princess's  in  'Das 
Nachtlager,* '  Jessonda,*  'Iphig^nie  enTauride,* 
and'DerFreischfits.'  His  last  appearance  on  the 
stsge  was  at  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre,  March 
34,  1845,  ^  V*^  being  Abayaldos  in  'Dom 
Sebastian.'  After  this  he  became  r^gisseor. 
Wild  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
commencement  of  his  career  by  a  concert  (Nov. 
8,1857),  ^^  which  all  the  principal  singers  of 
the  court  opera  took  part.  Even  then  he  was 
listened  to  with  pleasure  from  the  perfection  of 
his  style  and  the  remarkable  preservation  of  his 
voice.  Latterly  it  had  acquired  so  much  the 
tone  of  a  baritone  that  he  sang  such  parts  as 
Don  Juan,  Zampa,  and  Sever  with  irresistible 
power  and  energy.  The  parts  in  whidi  Wild 
excelled,  besides  those  from  classical  and  lyrio 
operas  already  mentioned,  were  Telasoo  ('Our* 
tea'),  Arnold  ('TeU'),  Orestes,  Masaniello, 
Eleazar,  Georges  Brown,  Lidnius  (*Vestale*), 
Arthur  Ravenswood  ('Lucia'),  and  espeoiaUy 
Tamino,  Florestan,  Joseph  (M^ul),  and  Othello. 
High  notes  he  never  forced,  but  preserved  the  full 
power  and  freshness  of  his  middle  register,  which 
told  most  e£fectively  in  declamation  and  recita- 
tive. Although  short  he  was  well  and  compactly 
built,  with  eyes  full  of  fire,  an  expressive  coun- 
tenance, and  aU  the  qualities  fitted  to  give  effect 
to  bis  acting,  which  was  natural  and  lifelike 
without  exaggeration.  As  a  concert-singer  he  was 
always  well  received,  but  perhaps  his  brat  singing 
of  all  was  in  church.  Those  privileged  to  hear 
him  sing  the  Lamentations  during  Holy  Week 
will  never  forget  how  the  full  round  tones  of  his 
superb  voice  floated  forth  in  perfect  devotional 
feeing. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  of  Wild's  life  was 
his  meeting  with  Beethoven  in  1815,  at  a 
festival-concert  on  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
of  Bussia.  The  last  number  <tf  the  programme 
was  the  quartet  in  Fidelio,  *  Mir  ist  so  wunder* 
bar.*  Through  some  curious  chance  Beethoven 
himself  appeared,  and  extemporised  for  the  last 
time  in  public,  before  an  audience  of  monarchs 
and  statesmen.  Wild  had  arranged  to  exchange 
an  air  of  Stadler*s  for  *  Adelaide ' :  Beethoven  was 
delighted,  and  at  once  offered  to  accompany  it. 
*  His  pleasure  at  my  performance,'  continues  Wild» 
'  was  so  great  that  he  proposed  to  instrument  the 
song  for  orchestra.  Thia  never  came  off,  but  he 
wrote  for  me  the  Cantata^  'An  die  Hoflhung' 
(to  Tiedge's  words)  which  I  sang  to  his  accom- 
paniment at  a  yery  select  mating.'  On  the 
3oth  of  April  of  the  next  year.  Wild  gave  a  little 
musical  party  at  which  he  sanff  the  same  songs ; 
Beethoven  again  accompanied  him,  and  this  was 

1  op.  M.  eompoMd  In  ISIS ;  not  to  bo  eonfoiind«il  with  ao  «rll«r 
■•tUagoftt«auMpoaiB.e9.SI,MiiipQM4180B.  ' 
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bis  fiuvwell  as  tti  aooompaiiyitt,  M  the  other 
liad  been  his  fiirewell  ms  »  player.^  Wild  died 
fak  i860,  at  Ober  Dobling  near  Vienna.    [G.F.P.] 

WILDEB,  J&6VI  Albxbt  Yiotob  vav, 
lyric  poet  and  musical  critio,  bom  Aug.  ai,  1835, 
at  Welteren,  between  Alost  and  Ghent.  While 
studyinsr  for  his  doctor's  degree  in  law  and 
philosophy  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Ghent,  he  also 
frequented  the  Conservatoire,  and  thus  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony*  Having 
written  for  a  time  for  the  'Journal  de  Gand/  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  field  in 
Belgium  for  a  writer  on  music,  and  determined, 
like  his  countrymen  Vaes  and  Gevaert,  to  push  his 
way  in  Paris.  He  began  by  translating  songs, 
and  ended  with  adapting  Wagner*s  works  for 
the  French  stage,  ^ing  not  only  a  clever 
versifier,  but  having  a  &ie  musical  instinct, 
his  work  of  this  kind  is  excellent.  His  printed 
volumes  include  '  40  MAodies  *  by  Abt ;  Schu- 
mann's *  Myrthen '  and  an  Album  ;  *  Echos  d'Al- 
lemagne ' ;  Rubinstein's  '  M^odies  Persanes ' 
and  duets;  Menddssohn's  Lieder  and  duets; 
Chopin's  songs;  Web<ar*s  songs;  'Les  Gloires 
d'ltalie,'  etc.;  French  versions  of  Handel's 
'Messiah,'  'Judas Maccabeus,'  and  'Alexander's 
Feast';  Schumann's  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
'  Manfired,' '  Mignon,' '  Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose,' 
'Si&ngers  Fluch,'  and  '  Adventlied ' ;  Rubin- 
stein^ 'Tower  of  Babel,'  and  A.  Goldschmidt's 
« Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  He  has  adapted  for  the 
F^rench  stage  Abort's '  Astorga ' ;  MWrt's  '  Oca 
di  Cairo':  Schubert's  'HausUche  Krieg';  Pai- 
sieUo's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia';  F.  Ricd^s  'Une 
Folie  h  Rome,'  and  L.  Rioci's  '  Festa  di  Piedl- 
grotta';  Weber's  'Sylvana';  J.  Straun's  'La 
Reine  Indigo'  and  'Tsigane';  Supp^'s  'Fati- 
nitza' ;  and  Wagner^s  '  Melsteninger/  '  Tristan 
nnd  Isolde.'  and  '  Walkfire.' 

His  critiques  and  feuiUeUm$  in  'L'Ev^ne- 
ment,'  '  L'Opinione  Nationale,'  'LeParlement,' 
and  'Le  Gil  Bias'  have  not  yet  been  col- 
lected. He  wrote  for  the  'M^nestrel'  from 
June  1871  to  1884,  and  has  republished 
'  Mozart :  I'homme  et  I'artiste '  (Paris  1880, 8vo. 
and  1881,  iimo.),  and  '  Beethoven :  sa  vie  et 
son  oouvre'  (Paris  1883,  lamo.).  To  him  also 
we  owe  the  publication  of  Mozart's  ballet '  Lee 
petits  Riens,  produced  in  Paris  June  11, 1778, 
with  a  suooen  represented  by  a  French  epigram 
of  the  day  as  but  indifferent,  but  by  Mozart 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  fistfaer  (July  9,  1778) 
as  veiy  great.  [G.C.] 

WILHELM,  Oabl,  worthy  of  commemoration 
only  as  composer  of  the  Waoht  AM  Rhkih  ;  bom 
at  Sohmalkalden,  Sept.  5,  1815,  and  died  there 
Aug.  a6, 1875.  He  directed  the  Liedertafel  at 
Cre&ld  from  1840-65,  oomposedhis  fiunous  Song 
in  1854,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of  £150 
for  it  in  1871.  [G.] 

WILHELML  Anonsn  Emtl  Daniel  Fbiii>- 
BiOH  ViOTOB,  violinist,  bom  at  Uringen  in  Nassau 
Sept.  31,  1845,  his  mother  being  a  good  singer 
and  pianoforte  player;   was  first  taught  by 
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K.  Fischer  of  Wiesbaden,  under  whom  he  made 
astonishing  strides,  playing  in  public  as  early 
as  9.  By  the  advice  of  Liszt  he  spent  from  1861 
to  1864  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  under 
F.  David,  learning  composition  from  Hauptmann, 
then  from  Richter,  and  afterwards  at  Wiesbaden 
from  Raff.  While  at  the  Conservatorium  he 
made  an  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  1 86a,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  that  career 
of  wandering  which  he  has  maintained  ever  since, 
and  always  with  great  succen.  In  1865  he 
visited  Switzerland ;  in  1866  Holland  and  Eng- 
land; in  1867  France  and  Italy.  In  1869,  79, 
and  71  he  was  again  in  England,  and  made  a 
long  tour  with  Saotley ;  in  1868,  Russia,  etc.— 
In  187a  he  made  his  dAut  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1875  at  Vienna.  At  the  Nibelungen  perfonn- 
ances  at  Bayreuth  in  1876  Wilhelmi  led  the 
violins.  The  Wagner  Concerts  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  London,  in  1877,  were  due  to  his  repre- 
sentations, and  here  again  he  led  the  first  violins. 
[SeeWAONBB,p.363i.]  In  1878  he  made  his  first 
tour  in  America. — Wilhelmi  resides  at  Biberidi 
on  the  Rhine  in  the  intervals  of  his  artistic 
tours.  He  is  second  to  no  living  artist  in  his 
general  oonmiand  over  the  resources  of  his  in- 
strument, and  excels  in  the  purity  and  volume 
of  his  t<me,  no  less  than  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  execution.  His  repertoire  includes  the 
principal  works  of  the  great  masters:  but 
Bach  and  Paganini  appear  to  be  his  £svourite 
authors.  [G.] 

WILHEM,  GuiXLAUKB  Louis  Bocquillok, 
a  musician  known  chiefly  by  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  popular  teaching  of  singing,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Dec.  18,  178 1.  In  early  youth  he  was 
in  the  army,  but  an  irresistible  passion  for  muuo 
made  him  take  to  it  as  the  pursuit  of  his  life. 
After  passing  through  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
he  became  one  of  &e  Professors  in  the  Lyc^ 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  had  a  post  in  the 
Collie  Henri  IV.  His  original  compositions 
were  few^-chiefly  settings  of  B^ranger  s  lyrics. 
It  was  about  the  year  1815  that  he  began  to 
interest  himself  in  the  class-teaching  of  music  in 
schools.  Soon  after  this,  B^ranger,  who  knew 
him  well,  met  one  dav  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
the  Baron  Gr^rando^  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
society  for  promoting  elementary  education. 
'  We  are  busy,'  he  said  to  the  poet,  *  about  gettinir 
singing  taught  in  the  schools;  can  you  find 
us  a  teacher  t'  Tve  got  your  man,*  said 
B^ranger,  and  told  him  of  Wilhem*s  work.  This 
led  to  Wilhem*s  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
musical  part  of  the  society's  work,  and  after- 
wards, as  his  plans  broadened  out,  he  was 
made  director-general  of  music  in  the  municipal 
schools  of  Paris.  He  threw  himself  into  this 
cause  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon  produced 
strikiiuf  results.  Besides  the  school  teaching, 
he  had  classes  which  gave  instraction  to  thou- 
sands of  pupils,  mainly  working  people;  and 
out  of  this  presently  grew  the  establidmient  of 
the  Orpbxon,  the  vast  organisation  which  has 
since  covered  Fraooe  with  Bulging  societies.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  611.] 
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Wilhem*s  lyitem  has  long  oeftsed  to  be  used 
in  Franoe,  and  in  England  it  is  known  only 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Hullah, 
who  adapted  Wilhem*s  books  for  English  use. 
[See  HuLLAH,  toL  i.  p.  755.]  Here  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  '  Method/  in  the  sense  of  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  presenting  the  principles  of 
music.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  specialty  of 
Wilhem's  system  turned  on  the  point  of  school 
ozganiaation.  The  plan  of 'Mutual  Instruction/ 
asitwascalled,  was  then  much  in  vogue  in  France 
as  a  way  of  economtBing  teaching  power,  and  the 
point  of  the  Wilhem  System  was  the  application 
of  this  idea  to  the  teaching  of  singing.  A  French 
Authoritv  describes  it  in  these  words:  *Les 
A^?ei^  divis^  en  groapes  de  diffirentes  foroes. 
^tudiident,  sous  la  direction  du  plus  ktkbc^ 
d*6ntre  euz,  le  tableau  [sheet  of  exercises,  etc] 
qui  convenait  le  mieux  k  leur  degrtf  d*avance- 
rnenk  Ces  diff^entes  groupes  s'ezercaient  sous 
la  surveillance  g^ndrale  du  Maltre.'  Wilb6m*s 
principal  class-book,  the  'Manuel  Musical  k 
f'usage  des  Colleges,  des  Institutions,  des  Ecoles, 
et  des  Cours  de  chant/  is  an  explanation  of  the 
ordinary  written  language  of  music,  clefs,  staves, 
signatures,  time-symbols,  etc.,  interspersed  with 
a  number  of  solfeggio  exercises  for  dais  practice ; 
the  explanations  are  of  the  kind  usually  found 
in  musical  instruction  books.  His  special  way 
of  arranging  the  dansos  is  explained  in  his 
'Guide  de  la  Methode  :  Guide  oomplet,  oa 
Tinstruction  pour  Temploi  simultan^  des  tableaux 
de  lecture  musicals  et  de  chant  ^l^entaire  * 
(4th  edition  is  dated  1839).  lu  this  he  gives  a 
number  of  detailed  directions  as  to  dass  arrange- 
ments, the  manner  in  which  the  various  groups 
are  to  stand  round  the  school-room,  each  in  a 
semi-circular  line;  the  way  in  which  *moniteura* 
and  '  moniteurs-chefii '  are  to  be  selected — ^the 
Way  in  which  one  dass  may  be  doing  '  dictation  * 
while  another  is  singing,  and  so  on.^  The 
method  depended  wholly  on  the '  enseignement 
mutuel,'  and  when  that  fiuhion  of  school  manage- 
ment went  out,  it  ceased  to  be  used. 

The  real  merit  of  Wilhem  was  the  energy  and 
self-devotion  he  gave  to  the  task  of  getting  music 
brought  into  the  curriculum  of  primary  schools. 
Before  his  time  part-singing,  in  a  popular  or 
general  way,  was  apparently  unknown  in  France, 
and  it  ia  for  what  he  did  to  populaiise  it, 
irrespective  of  any  specialty  of  method,  that 
his  name  deserves  to  be  hdd  in  honour.  His 
life  was  entirely  given  to  the  cause.  It  brought 
him  no  profit-— his  *  appointements '  were  but 
6000  francs  a  year—and  though  his  particular 
method  has  gone  out  of  use,  the  effect  of  his  work 
has  been  lasting.  The  Orphan  testifies  to  its 
vitality.     He  died  in  184a. 

The  Wilhem  system  was  brought  into  England 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hullah,'  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  then  educational  authori- 

1  FkolMbly  tha  flMt  that  TlUace  Mhools.  and  prtmarr  aaboola 
fanarally,  ara  or  wan  usually  carried  on  In  one  schoolroom,  save 
•paelal  importanea  to  thoao  meataantoal  arransamsnta. 

s  Mr.  Httllah  died  in  the  year  18M.  HU  adaptation  was  antttled 
In  early  editions  *  Wilhem's  Method  of  teaehlos  Sing Inf .  adapted  to 
■iir tsh  usa.  wider  the  sapertuteodsMa  «C  tha  Oommlltaa  of  OouacU 
ouSdiMatloo.  By  Jvhti  Uuilah.' 


tlei  of  the  country  in  the  years  1 840, 1841 .  [See' 
HULLAH, vol.  i.  p.  756a.]  Mr. Hullah's '  Manual ' 
(in  its  earlier  forms)  was  framed  pretty  closely 
on  the  modd  of  Wilhem's,  but  the  prindple  of 
the  monitorial,  or  so-called  'mutual,'  instruction 
was  dropped.  And  in  another  important  detail 
the  aspect  of  the  method  here  was  different  from 
that  of  its  prototype  in  France.  Wilhem  had 
used  the  '  Fixed  Do  *  plan  of  solmisation,  the 
common  mode,  In  that  country,  of  using  the 
andent  sol-fa  syllables.  [See  Solmisation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  55a.]  But  in  England  the  dd  i«imordial 
'  tonic  use  of  the  syllables  had  always  prevailed 
— ^the  use  known  as  'Movbablb  Do,'  from  the 
Do  being  always  kept  to  signify  the  tonic  of  the 
piece,  and  therefore  havizig  a  different  place  on 
the  staff  according  to  the  key  in  which  a  piece  is 
written.  This  use  has  been  traditional  in  Eng- 
land for  centuries,  and  as  the  Wilhem  plan  of 
the  '  Fixed  Do '  went  in  the  teeth  of  the  andent 
practice,  hot  controversy  arose  on  its  introduc- 
tion. This  controversy  is  now  chiefly  of  historical 
interest,  for  the  matter  has  settled  itsdf  bv  the 
nearly  total  disappearance  of  the  '  Fixed  Do  as  a 
method  of  class  or  school  teaching.  School 
teachers  have  found  the  other  plan  to  be  the 
only  one  which  produces  the  desired  result  of 
training  '  sight-readers,'  and  *  Moveable  Do  *  in 
its  modem  and  fully  devdoped  form  of  *  Tonic 
Sol-Fa'  has  become  largely  recognized.  But 
it  would  be  unfair  to  underrate  on  this  account 
the  great  public  service  done  by  Mr.  Hultah  in 
the  matter.  The  decisive  step  here,  as  in 
France,  was  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of 
musical  teaching  into  the  schools,  and  the  proof 
that  it  was  possible  to  teach  singing  to  large 
classes.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Hullah's  plans  were 
truly  a  great  step  forward,  and  had  for  some 
time  a  great  success. 

The  errors  and  defidendes  of  the  system 
are  earner  to  perceive  now,  when  the  general 
principles  of  teaching  are  better  understood, 
than  they  were  when  Wilhem  and  Hullah 
successivdy  attacked  the  problem  of  teaching 
the  whole  world  to  sing.  Ill-directed  in  many 
ways  as  their  work  was  (chiefly  because  it  de- 
parted from  the  old  lines),  it  was  work  for  which 
the  people  of  both  countries  have  good  reason 
to  be  grateful.  [B.B.L.] 

WILIS,  THE,  OB  Tfii  KiOHT-DANGBRa. 
An  opera  of  E.  J.  Lodek*8.  [See  Th£  Nioht- 
Danc£RS,  vd.  ii.  p.  488  a.] 

WILLAERT,  Adbian,  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  musicians^  was  bom  in 
Flanders  about  the  year  1480.  His  birthplace 
has  been  generally  given  as  Bruges,  a  statement 
which,  according  to  F^tis,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Willaert's  own  pupil  Zarlino :  but  this  refer- 
ence i^pears  to  be  an  error ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  express  assertion  of  a  con- 
temporary, Jacques  de  Meyere  (1531),  that  he 
was  born  at  Roulers,  or  Bossdaere,  near  Court- 
rai.*    Willaert  was  bred  for  the  law  and  sent  to 

•  Sea  tha  opposite  Ttam  In  Fdtia.  rllL  410  (kid  e&.  U87).  and  S. 
vander  Stnaten,  'La  Kiislqne  am  PaTs-has,'  I.  MMBT.  Siveerrfiia, 
« Athanaa  Belsicaa;  p.  104  (Antwerp.  lOU.  fcUo),  also  dasarthes  WU- 
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Parit  for  tike  purpote  of  study;  bat  hit  enorgiM 
were  ■con  turned  aside  into  their  natural  chan- 
nel, and  he  became  the  pupil^  either  of  Jean 
Mouton  or  of  Joaquin  des  Fnfis — ^which,  it  is  not 
certain — ^in  the  theory  of  music.  He  returned 
to  Flanders  for  a  while,  then  went  to  Venice, 
Rome,  and  Ferrara.  It  was  during  this  visit 
to  Rome,  when  Leo  X  was  Pope,  that  WiUaert 
heard  a  motet  of  his  own  ('Yerbum  dulce  et 
suave ')  performed  as  the  work  of  Josquin.  As 
soon,  it  is  added,  aa*Uie  choir  learned  its  real 
authorship,  they  refused  to  sing  it  again.  Wil> 
laert's  name  evidently  had  not  yet  become  that 
power  which  it  was  soon  to  be,  under  the 
naturalised  fonn  of  'Adriano,*  among  Italian 
musicians.  Prom  Feirara  he  went  northward, 
and  became  cantor  to  King  Lewis  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary;  and  as  on  December  is,  1537, 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  by  the  doge  Andrea  Gritti,  it  is 
'pesumed  that  he  retozned  to  Italy  at  the 
king's  death  in  the  previous  year.  His  career  at 
Venice,  where  he  lived  untU  his  death,  Dec.  7, 
1563,'  is  associated  principally  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  tinging-school  which  was  soon  to 
produce  a  whole  dynasty  of  musicians  of  the 
nighest  eminence  in  their  day.  Among  the  first 
of  these  may  be  named  WiJlaert's  own  pupils, 
Zarlino  and  Cyprian  de  Kore;  the  latter  was 
Willaert's  successor  at  St.  Mark's. 

Willaert*s  compositions  are  very  numerous.^ 
Those  published  at  Venice  include  (i)  three 
collections  of  motets,  1539-1545 »  (3)  two  of 
madrigals,  1548  and  1561 ;  (3)  a  volume  of 
'Musica  nova^'  I559f  con  tuning  both  motets 
and  madrigals ;  (4)  several  books  of  psalms  and 
of  hymns;  (5)  Canzone,  1545;  (6)  Fantasie  e 
Ricercari,  1549.  Besides  these  a  variety  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  different  musical  collec- 
tions published  during  his  lifetime  at  Antwerp, 
Louvain,  Kurembeig,  Strassburg,  and  other 
places.  WiUaert  holds  a  remarkable  position 
among  those  Flemish  masters  whose  supremacy 
in  the  musical  world  made  the  century  from  1450 
to  1550  distinctively  *  the  century  of  the  Nether- 
lands.'' He  did  not  merely  take  up  the  tradi- 
tion of  Josquin  des  Pr^j  he  extended  it  in 
many  directions.  From  the  two  organs  and  the 
two  choirs  of  St.  Mark's  he  was  led  to  invent 
double  choruses ;  and  this  form  of  composition 
he  developed  to  a  perfection  which  left  little 
even  for  Palestrina  to  improve  upon.  His  motets 
for  4,  5,  and  6  voices  are  of  Uie  pure  Belgian 
style,  and  written  with  singular  clearness  in  the 
different  parts.  In  one  instance  he  advanced  to 
the  conception  of  an  entire  naxrative,  that  of 
the  history  of  Susannah,  set  for  five  voices.*    It 

iMrt  H  of  BragM.  Vwy  poiaiblj  tha  dlferepaiMy  la  to  Im  npUlnad 
hr  loppociOK  BnigM  to  haw  bean  th«  aeat  of  WfllMrt's  femlly,  and 
Bonlen  that  of  his  aotual  birth. 

i8eaA.W.  Amtooi,*a«Mhloht«dftrl[iHlk;ttLaB;  Biwl«a,1888. 

tFMi«,vUI.«n. 

•  A  Am  portrait  of  iho  mmlettui  Is  glron  Ytj  V*  vaaStr  StrMtn. 

I.  SB. 

•  8««th«lMftnTitl«,l.e.,uid,ftorthoiepabUalMdlBth*N«tlMr> 
UD4^  M.  GooTMrft  *Blttorle  et  BlbllotprAphte  de  Is  TnognpU* 
■lailcale  dans  les  Fayi-bas,*  under  the  dURerent  yean. 

•  Ambrae,  I.  a  See  this  wrltei's  exoeUant  oltldiai  of  WUlaart. 
vol.  ni.  fios-cm 

•  Cvmpare  r«tls,  tUI.  47L 
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would  be  absnrd  to  describe  such  a  woric  as  an 
oratorio,  yet  the  idea  of  it  is  not  dissimilar.  In- 
deed, in  departing  to  some  extent  from  the 
severity  of  his  predecessors  and  creating  for  him- 
self a  richer  style  of  his  own,  WiUaert  ventured 
to  be  more  distinctively  declamatozy  than  any 
one  before  him.  The  complexion,  therefore,  of 
his  writing,  though  it  might  appear  'dry'  to 
M.  F^tis,  is  markedly  more  modem  than  that  of 
his  masters.  He  has  also  agood  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  veritable  &ther  of  the  madrigal,  and 
it  is  his  compositions  in  this  field  which  are 
probably  the  best  remembered  of  all  he  wrote. 
To  contemporaries,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Zarlino,  his  church-music  appealed  most  strongly ; 
his  psalms,  and  in  particular  a  Magnificat  fur 
three  choirs,  being  peculiarly  admired.   [B.L.P.] 

WILLIAMS,  Anna,  bom  in  London,  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Smith  Williams,  reader  to 
Messrs.  Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  to  whose  insight 
the  publication  of  'Jane  Eyre'  was  due.  She 
was  taught  singing  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Deacon  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Welch,  and  on  June  29,  187a,  took 
the  first  soprano  prise  at  the  National  Prise 
Meeting  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  She 
afterwards  studied  for  fifteen  months  at  Naples 
with  Domenioo  Scafiiti,  and  on  Jan.  17,  1874, 
reappeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Since  then 
she  has  taken  a  very  high  position  as  an  oratorio 
and  concert  singer  at  the  Principal  Festivals  and 
Musical  Societies  of  the  United  KingdonL  Her 
voice  i»  powerful  and  a^  octaves  in  compass,  and 
she  sings  like  a  thorough  musician.  She  has 
occasionally  played  in  opera  in  the  provinces, 
but  it  is  as  a  versatile^  refined  and  accomplished 
concert  singer  that  she  is  best  known  and  appre- 
ciated. Her  repertoire  embraces  music  of  all 
schools,  from  the  classical  composers  to  Wagner, 
litzt,  Sgambati,  Pany,  etc.  [A.  C] 

WILLIAMS,  Gbobox  Ebkubzib,  bom  1784, 
was  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under 
Richard  Bellamy.  On  quitting  the  choir  (about 
1 799)  he  became  deputy  organist  for  Dr.  Arnold 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 800  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's  chapel, 
and  in  1814  succeeded  Bobert  Cooke  as  oiganist 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  composed,  when  a 
boy,  some  chants  and  Sanctuses,  printed  in 
'Sixty  Chants  .  .  •  composed  by  the  Choristers 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,'  1795,  and  was  author  of 
'  An  Introduction  to  the  Pianoforte,'  and  *  Exer- 
cises for  the  Pianoforte/  He  died  April  1 7, 1 8 1 9, 
and  was  buried  April  24,  in  the  south  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  [W.HJH.] 

WILLIAMS,  the  Sisters,  bom  at  Bitterly, 
near  Ludlow — Anhb,  in  1818,  Mabtha  in  i8ai. 
They  received  instruction  in  singing  from  T.  S. 
Cooke  (<  Tom  Cooke')  and  Signer  Negri,  and  in 
1840  first  appeared  in  public  in  the  provinoeSy 
speedily  estabHshed  a  reputation  in  oratorio  and 
other  concerts,  and  in  1846  sang  subordinate  narta 
on  the  production  of  *  Elijah'  at  Birmingham. 
In  concerts,  their  singing  of  duets  of  Mendelssofany 
Macfiuxen,  Smart,  etc.,  was  greatly  admired, 
and  is  still  remembered  with  pleasure.    TW 
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elder  diter  retired  from  pabHo  life  on  lier  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Alfred  Price  of  Glouoester, 
May  i6,  1850,  and  is  thus  mentioned  in  the 
Athennom  of  May  18,  'A  more  modestly 
valuable  or  more  steadily  improving  artist  was 
not  among  the  company  of  native  soprani.* 

Mabtha,  the  contralto,  married  Mr.  Lockey, 
May  34,  1853,  and  continued  her  career  until 
1865.  She  now  resides  with  her  husband  at 
Hastings.    [See  Lookxt.]  [A.G.] 

WILLING.   GHaiSTOPHXB   Eownr,   son   of 
Christopher  Willing,  alto  singer  and  assistant 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  (bom  1804,  died 
May  12,  1840),  was  bom  Feb.  38,  1830.    He 
was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbev 
under  James  Turle  in  1839,  and  continued  such 
nntil  1845,  during  which  time  he  also  sang  in 
the  chorus  at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  the 
Sacred  Hannonic  Society,  etc.    Upon  leaving 
the  choir  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  Black- 
heath  Park  Churoh,  and  assistant  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey.    In  1 847  he  was  engaged 
as  oiganist  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  held 
the  post  until  the  dose  of  Lumley*s  management 
in  1858.    In  1848  he  was  appointed  organist  to 
fhe  Foundling  Hospital,  and  shortly  afterwards 
also  director  of  the  music.    In  1857  he  was  in- 
vited to  take  the  place  of  organist  of  St.  Paurs, 
Covent  Garden,  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  his  appointment  at  the  Foundling,  but  re- 
signed it  in  i860  to  accept  the  post  of  oiganist 
and  director  of  the  music  at  All  Saints,  Mar- 
garet Street,  which  he  held  until  1868.    In  1873 
he  was  appointed  oiganist,  and  afterwards  also 
chorus  master,  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  re-engaged  as  organist 
in  the  company  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  (then 
performing  at  Drury  Lane;,  and  in  1868  was 
made,  in  addition,  maettro  al  piano.    In  1879 
he  resigned  his  appointments  at  the  Foundling 
HospitflJ.    For  several  years  past  he  has  been 
conductor  of  the  St.  Albui*s  Choral  Union,  which 
holds  a  triennial  festival  in  St.  Alban*s  Abbey 
— ^now  Cathedral.    Mr.  Willing  u  an  able  and 
highly  esteemed  professor.  [W.H.H.] 

WILLIS,  HsNBT,  one  of  the  leading  English 
organ-builders;  bom  April  27,  1821 ;  was  ar- 
ticled in  1835  ^  John  Grat  ;  and  in  1847  took 
the  first  step  in  his  career  by  re-building  the 
organ  at  Gloucester  Cathedral,  with  the  then 
unusual  compass  of  29  notes  in  the  pedals. 
In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  he  exhibited 
a  large  organ,  which  was  much  noticed,  and 
which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  build  that  for 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  which  under  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Best  has  become  so  widely  known. 
The  organ  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 862  also  procured  him  much  &me,  and 
became  the  nudeus  of  that  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  destroyed  by  firo  on  June  9,  1873, 
shortly  after  its  completion.  His  next  feat  was 
the  organ  for  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall  (opened 
187 1 ),  which  in  size,  and  for  the  efficiency  of  its 
pneumatic,  mechanical  and  acoi»tic  qualities, 
its  high  reputation  with  tiie  second  Alex- 


andra Palace  organ,  which  was  oonsimotad  for 
the  restoration  of  that  boilding,  and  was  opened 
in  May  1875. 

Mr.  Willis  has  supplied  or  renewed  ogaos  to 
nearly  half  the  Cathedrab  of  England,  viz.  St. 
Paul's  (1872),  Canterbury  (86),  Carlisle  (56), 
Durham  (77),  Hereford  (79),  Oxford  (84V 
Salisbury  (77),  WeUs  (57),  Winchester  (53V 
Truro,  St.  David's,  (81),  Edinburgh  (79),  GUs- 
gow  (79)^  as  well  as  many  colleges,  diurches, 
halls,  etc.  The  award  of  the  Council  Medal  to 
Mr.  Willis  in  185 1  specifies  his  application  of 
an  improved  exhausting  valve  to  the  Pneumatio 
lerer,  the  application  of  pneumatio  levers  in  a 
compound  form,  and  the  invention  of  a  move- 
ment for  facilitating  the  drawing  of  stops  singly 
or  in  combination.  In  1862  the  Prise  Medal  was 
awarded  to  him  for  further  improvements.  In 
1885  the  Grold  Medal  was  given  him  for  '  excel- 
lence of  tone,  ingenuity  of  design,  and  perfection 
of  execution.'  His  only  patent  is  dated  March  9, 
1868. 

Mr.  WilliB  has  always  been  a  scientific  organ- 
builder,  and  his  organs  are  distinguished  for  weir 
excellent  engineering^  dever  contrivances,  and 
first-rate  workmanship,  as  much  as  for  their  bril- 
liancy, foroe  of  tone,  and  orchestral  character.  [G.] 

WILLMAK,^  Thomas  Lotdsat,  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  clarinettists,  was  the  son 
of  a  Grerman  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  came  to  England  and  became  master  of 
a  military  band.  The  time  and  place  of  the 
vounger  Willman*s  birth  are  unknown.  After 
being  a  member  of  a  military  band  and  of  va- 
rious orohestras  he  became,  about  181 6,  principal 
clarinet  in  the  Opera  and  other  chief  orohestns, 
and  also  master  of  the  Grenadier  Guards'  band. 
His  tone  and  execution  were  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, and  his  concerto-playing  admirable.  He  died 
Nov.  28,  1840.  His  affe  was  recorded  in  the 
register  of  deaths  as  56,  but,  by  comparison  with 
his  own  statement  made  more  than  8  years  be- 
fore, when  he  joined  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, should  have  been  57.  He  is  believed 
however  to  have  been  much  older.       [W.H  JI.] 

WILLMANN.'  A  musical  &mily,  interest- 
ing partly  in  tiiemselves,  but  chiefly  from  their 
connection  with  Bonn  and  Beethoven.  Maxi- 
milian, of  Forohtenberg,  near  Wiirsburg,  one  of 
the  distinguished  violoncellists  of  his  time,  re- 
moved wiSi  his  ^unily  to  Vienna  about  1780. 
There  they  became  known  to  Max  Frans,  son  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  in  1 784  became 
Elector  of  Cologne,  with  Bonn  as  his  capitaL 
When  he,  in  1788,  reorganised  the  court  musio, 
he  called  Willmann  and  his  family  thitiier,  the 

1  Hit  lUMM  HM  alwajt  ipcit  In  Ingllah  nUh  on* '  a,'  but  dovlilF 
leM  U  had  (wo  oriclnallj. 

I  Tha  notiow  of  tho  ▼■iloaa  wnimaiiiu  la  tho  old  miuleal  parl- 
odloals  Mod  oalondan  are  ao  aooftuad  and  oontradlclocy,  aa  to 
midar  it  enaadlnglj  dUBoult,  pariiaps  impoaalMc,  to  Ailly  dlaaa- 
taailatham.  Wapyamal  namm.  dataa  of  blnh  and  daath.  and  dlract 
maaaa  of  Mantifloatlon  ara  larfaly  wanting;  and  tha  Oarwan 
mtiataal  lazieons,  eopylng  aaeh  other,  onlj  add  to  the  eonfkiiloii. 
Mott  of  tha  lattar  naka  of  Max  WiUmaan  and  hit  dangbtan.  a 
hr&thar.  and  ilstcnl  Neafe,  thalr  mtibo  dlractor  in  Bonn,  wrftaa  la 
ITn.  '  Hacr  WIQnaBB  with  hit  two  daoiolaaUa  dauf  htan.*  Thia  la 
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fiither  M  Bolo  violoncellist ;  thnt  ha  wm  «  ool- 
leagae  of  the  jovaag  Beethoven.  Of  the  conoert 
tours  made  by  the  W  illmanns  during  the  snooeed- 
ing  years,  some  notice  is  given  in  the  two  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  article.  On  the  dispersion  of 
the  Bonn  musicians  (1794)  in  consequence  of  the 
French  invasion,  WiUmann  appears  to  have  been 
for  a  short  time  in  the  serviGe  of  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis  at  Batisbon,  but  was  soon  caUed 
to  the  position  of  solo  cellist  in  the  Theater-an* 
der-Wien  at  Vienna.  He  died  in  the  autumn 
of  181 2. 

WiLLVANN,  — ,  baptismal  name  and  date  of 
birth  unknown,  elder  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
studied  the  pianoforte  with  Mozart,  and  became 
one  of  bis  most  distinguished  pupils.  She  came 
to  Bonn  with  her  father  in  1788,  where  she 
played  at  court  and  gave  lessons.  She  took 
part  in  his  private  Sunday  concerts,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  musicians  selected  by  the  Elector  to 
accompany  him  to  Mfioster  in  December  1793. 
At  Bonn  she  occasionally  sang  in  the  opera.  In 
later  years,  as  Madame  Huber-Willmann,  she 
made  successful  concert  tours.  Flattering  notices 
of  her  performances,  especially  in  Leipsig  in 
1 801, 1 802  and  1 804,  appear  in  the  contemporary 
journals.  Of  her  later  life  we  find  no  informa- 
tion. 

Maodblsna,  bom  at  Forchtenbeig,  date 
unknown,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
studied  singing  with  Righini  at  Vienna,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  Dec. 
3,  1786,  in  Umlaufs  'Ring  der  liebe.*  She 
came  to  Bonn  (1788)  as  prima  donna.  In  the 
summer  of  1790,  Madame  Todi  sang  in  Bonn. 
Magdelena*s  quick  apprehension  caught  her  style, 
and  a  few  months  later  she  surprised  her  au- 
dience with  a  grand  aria  perfectly  in  the  great 
Italian  manner.  The  ever  ready  Neefe  sent  her 
a  poem,  the  point  of  which  was,  that  if,  like 
*  Herr  Paris,'  he  had  to  decide  between  Mara, 
Todi,  and  Magdelena,  he  would  give  the  apple 
to  the  '  blooming  rose.' 

In  the  summer  of  1701  she  made  a  concert 
-tour  with  her  father  and  sister,  visiting  Maina^ 
Frankforty  Darmstadt,  Mannheim,  Munich,  etc. 
At  Dischingen,  the  snnmier  residence  of  Prince 
Thum  and  Taxis,  she  took  the  part  of  Belmonte 
in  Moaart's  EntfUhrang,  other  parts  being  taken 
by  the  |*rincess,  the  Duchess  of  Hildburghausen 
and  others  of  the  aristocracy.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1793,  the  WiUmann  &mily  left  Bonn 
for  Italy,  and  Peter  Winter  engaged  her  for 
the  opera  which  he  composed  for  Sie  carnival 
at  Venice  in  1794.  Returning  thence  the 
next  summer,  they  gave  a  conMrt  (July  30) 
at  Gratz,  on  their  way  to  Vienna.  Meantime 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and 
its  musicians  were  scattered.  In  1795  Magde- 
lena made  a  tour  through  Germany.  In  Berlin, 
in  Vincent  Martin's  '  Lilla^'  she  sang  a  passage 
as  it  was  written,  which  the  BerUners  had  only 
heard  sung  an  octave  higher.  Instead  of  ap- 
plauding her  deep,  rich  tones,  they  hissed  her. 

Returning  to  Vienna,  she  was  engaged  in  the 
imperial  opera^  both  lor  Italian  and  Geimaii, 
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She  married  (1799)  a  certain  Galvani,  and  ex- 
cept a  'star'  tour  or  two  she  remained  in  the 
Vienna  opera  until  her  premature  death  near  the 
end  of  the  year  1801.^ 

She  was  very  beautiful  in  person,  and  upon 
her  return  to  Vienna^  Beethoven  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  her  and  (on  the  testimony  of 
her  niece')  offered  her  his  hand.  Her  voice 
was  of  phenomenal  extent,  ranging  firom  high 
soprano  to  contralto.  E.  L.  Gerber  writes, '  She 
belongs  to  the  most  celebrated  Geraun  singers, 
renowned  knr  her  wonderfiillv  deep  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  pleasmg  voice,  for  her 
execution  and  fine  taste  in  delivery,  and  for  her 
exquisite  acting;  so  that  nothing  remains  to  ba 
desired.' 

WiLLVAKN,  Cabl,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  of  him  it  is  only  known  that,  be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  court  at  Bonn,  he  was 
aecesnat  to  the  violins,  ^at  is,  played  as  candi- 
date for  a  place,  when  one  shoula  become  vacant. 

WiLLMANN,  Madamb  Tbibolet,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tribolet,  Professor  of  French  in  the 
new  University  founded  at  Bonn  by  Max  Franz. 
She  did  not  belong  to  the  'Court  music,'  but 
sang  in  the  opera,  her  first  recorded  appearance 
being  in  Nov.  1790.  She  soon  after  became  the 
second  wife  of  Max  Willmann,  and  accompanied 
him  and  Magdelena  to  Venice  in  1793.  She 
sang  in  the  concert  at  Gratz  the  next  year,  and 
in  1 795  made  her  first  appearance  in  Vienna,  in 
Umlaufs  'Schdne  Sohusterin,'  and  'greatly 
pleased.'  How  long  she  remained  on  that  stage 
does  not  appear.  In  Hamburg  (Sept.  ao  to  Oct. 
4,  1801)  she  sang  to  crowded  houses,  departing 
uenoe,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  AUg.  Mus. 
Zeitung, '  delighted  with  her  extraoidinary  recep- 
tion and  emoluments.*  In  1803  she  sang  at  the 
Theater  an-der-Wien,  at  Vienna ;  in  July  1 804  at 
Munich.  She  was  next  engaged  for  the  Opera  in 
Cassel.  Upon  the  organisation  of  Jerome  Bona- 
parte's French  Theatre  there,  she  retired  for  a 
time,  and  sang  only  in  concerts,  0.g,  for  Ries,  on 
Jan.  25,  1 81 1.  Xq  October  and  November  of 
that  year  she  was  again  in  Munich,  where  she 
was  a  favourite.  On  the  24th  of  March,  181 2, 
she  was  again  in  Munich,  and  gave  a  concert 
in  which  the  PF.  Fantasia,  op.  80,  of  her  old 
Bonn  friend,  Beethoven,  was  performed.  It  was 
her  last,  (hi  her  way  thence  to  her  dying  hus- 
band in  Vienna,  she  herself  passed  away.  The 
Leipzig  correspondent  sums  up  her  qualitiei 
thus:  'A  splendid  execution,  an  imposing 
voice,  practised  skill  and  science  in  singing,  dis- 
tinguish her  most  favourably  above  many  cele- 
brities.' 

WiLLMAVV,  Caboldtx^  daughter  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  was  both  singer  and  pianist.  The  ear* 
liest  notice  of  her  is  her  appearance  with  her 
mother  in  Ries's  concert  in  Cassel,  Feb,  23, 181 1« 
'As  a  pianist,'  says  the  A.M.Z.  correspondent, 
'she  has  sevoral  times  received  well-earned  afH 
plause.  On  this  occasion  she  appesred  for  the 
first  time  as  a  singer  in  a  grand  and  effective 

1  Kot  JaaiuuT  12. 180%  h  the  Gcmuui  l«zkoM  ttai*. 
•  Bm  Tbaitr^  BMlhoTWi.  v«l.  11.  Oil 
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Bcena ;  the  ezeeotion  Mid  fine  intonaftioii  already 
acquired,  under  the  imitruetioQ  of  her  mother, 
justi^  the  ezpectatkm  that,  if  she  so  oontiniiei, 
we  shall  haye  in  her  a  very  fine  singer.  She 
deserves  all  eneoungement^  and  received  it  in 
loud  applause/  On  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Oaasel  Opera,  in  i8ii,  she  was  engaged.  On 
Feb.  8,  i8i  a,  she  sang  and  played  »  PF.  ooaioerto 
by  Dussek.  After  iSte  doath  of  her  mother,  she 
sang  for  a  time  in  Pesth,  and  in  March  1814 
sang  a  few  times  in  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna. 
Her  voice— she  was  but  eighteen  years  old — 
was  not  powerful,  but  very  pure  and  sweet» 
except  in  the  middle  tones,  and  of  remarkable 
extent  in  the  upper  register.  Before  the  doee 
of  the  year  she  was  engaged  in  Breslau  as  prima 
donna.  There  the  gi*eat  beauty  of  her  voice, 
its  excellent  cultivation  by  her  mother  and  Blan- 
gini,  her  fine  taste,  her  charming  acting  and  her 
beauty,  mede  her  a  general  favourite.  In  July 
1 81 6  she  was  again  in  Vienna,  and  sang  in  the 
Theater-an«der-Wien,  but  from  some  unknown 
cause,  on  her  first  appearance,  subjected  herself  to 
criticism  of  great  severity.  She  remained  upon 
tha>t  stage  with  varying  success,  astonishing  her 
audiences  by  magnifiouit  performances  of  the 
Queen  of  Night,  and  Elvira  (Opferfest)  until  the 
end  of  1818.  In  1819  she  sang  in  Munich  and 
Stuttgart,  and  in  182 1  in  Dresden,  with  varied 
success.  (See  A.M.Z.  xxiv.  497.)  In  1823  she 
returned  to  Oassel.  In  1825  she  sang  in  Berlin, 
and  thenceforward  disappears. 

A  M1B8  WiLLifAvx  sang  sucoessfolly  in 
Breslau  in  May  1 81 5,  »  few  months  after 
Caroline  had  left  that  stage,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  J.  Willmann,  formerly  (1804-8) 
Theatre  and  Music  Director  in  Cassel.  [A.W.T.] 

WILLMEBS,  Heinbioh  Budolp.  A  pianist ; 

£upil  of  Hummel  and  Fr.  Schneider ;  bom  at 
Berlin,  Oct.  31,  1821.  He  was  at  one  time 
widely  known  both  as  a  brilliant  player  and 
composer  for  the  PF.,  and  was  teacher  at  Stem's 
school  in  Berlin  from  t  864-66.  He  then  re- 
aided  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  insane,  Aug.  34, 
1878.  [G.] 

WILLY,  John  Thowab,  violin-player,  bom 
in  London,  July  94,  181  a.  He  was  for  some 
time  »  pupil  of  Spagnoletti*8,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  King^s  Theatre  band.  He  played 
under  Costa  as  a  first  violin,  and  later  as  principal 
escond,  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  He  led  the 
*  Elijah  *  at  Birmingham  in  1846,  and  was  leader 
at  various  other  festival ;  at  JuUien'H  and  the 
London  Wednesday  Concerts,  the  new  Philhar- 
monic, the  National  Choral,  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  (of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
ber in  1837),  «*o-  e*o.  In  1849-50,  and  agMB 
in  1 860,^  he  gave  classical  chamber  concerts  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  '  Popular  Concerts.*  Among  the  artists 
who  appeared  were  Mesdames  Ooddard,  Louisa 
Pyne,  Dolby,  Mr.  Sims  Keeves,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Bmst,  Piatti,  Pauer.  etc.  He  retired  from  active 
work  in  1880,  owing  to  failing  health,  and  died 
in  London,  Aug.  8,  1885.  [A.C.] 
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WUJ50N,  JoHir,  Mus.  Doa,  was  bom  a^ 
Feversbam,  Kent,  April  5,  1594.     Of  his  early 
career  nothing  oertain  is  known.    He  has  been 
conjectured  to  h*ve  been  a  singer  at  the  theatre, 
and  identical  with  the  '  Jaoke  Wilson '  whose 
name  appears  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays,  in  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,' 
instead   of  that   of  Balthaxar,  the    character 
represented.    But  the  grounds  for  such  conjeo> 
ture  are  merely  that  he  was  a  singer,  and  thai, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  he  composed  music  for 
some  of  Sbakspere's  songs,  via.  '  Take,  0  take 
those  lips  away,'  '  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,' '  Lawn 
as  white  as  driven  snow,'  and  '  Where  the  bee 
sucks.*    Besides  which,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  proved,^  firom  the 
registers  of  St.  Giles,  Ciipplegate,  the  existence 
of  *  contemporary  John  \Vilsoii,  a  musician,  son 
of  a  minstrel,  baptised  in  1 585.    Edward  Alleyn, 
in  his  diary,  under  date  Oct.  a  a,  i6ao,  mentions 
'  Mr.  Wilson,  the  singer,'  who  was,  doubtless^ 
the  theatrical  singer,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify  him  with  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  been  *  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  to  Charles  I.,  but  bis  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Chapel  cheque-book,  nor  in  the 
list  of  the  Chapel  musicians   contained  in  a 
warrant,  dated  April  20,  1641,  exempting  them 
from  payment  of  subsidies.     It  occurs,  however, 
in  a  similar  warranty  dated  April   17,  1641, 
affecting  others  of  the  king's  musicians,  as  one 
of  the  '  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'    In  1644  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Oxford, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, he  quitted  in  1646,  and  went  to  reside  with 
Sir  WiUiam  Walter,  of  Sarsden,  Oxfordshire, 
who,  with  his  wife,  were  great  lovers  of  music. 
Songs  by  Wilson  were    puUished  in   'Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogue^'  1653,  1653,  and 
1659.    In  1656  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  again 
became  a  resident  there.     In  1657  he  published 
'  Psalterium  Carolinum.    The  Devotions  of  His 
Saored  Majestic  in  his  solitudes  and  sufferings, 
Reudred  in  Verse  [by  Thomas  Stanley],  Set  to 
Mueick  for  3  Voices,  *nd  an  Organ  or  Theorbo ' 
— ^a  series  of  a6   passages   from   the   Psalms 
presumed  to  be  applicable  to  the  position  of 
Charies  I.  in  his  latter  days.  This  he  described  as 
'  his  last  of  labours.'    In  some  lines  prefixed  tp 
the  work,  Henry  Lawes,  the  writer  of  them,  begs 
him  to  '  (»11  back  thy  resolution  of  not  composing 
more.'    In  1660  he  published  *  Cheerful  Ayres 
or  Ballads,  first  composed  for  one  single  voices 
and  since  set  for  three  voices.'     On  Oot.  a  a, 
i66a,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of  Henry  Laweat 
deceased,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship at  Oxford  and  came  to  reside  in  London. 
Some  glees  and  catches  by  him  are  included  in 
PUyfcird's  '  Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  the 
wonls  of  some  anthems  in  Clifford's  coUeotion. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  in 
the  Bodleian   Ltbrary  is  a  MS.  volume,  pr»> 

1  IntrodncUon  to '  Memolrt  of  the  rrindpftl  Acton  In  Shftkaporo't 
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wnted  by  him  to  the  University,  containing  set- 
tings of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  passages 
firom  other  Latin  poets.  He  died  at  his  house 
near  the  Horse-ferry,  Westminster,  Feb.  2  a,  167$, 
aged  78  years,  10  months  and  17  days,  and  was 
baried  Fob.  27,  in  the  Little  Cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  A  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine 
Intenist.  We  learn  from  some  lines  prafized 
to  the  *  Cheerful  Ayres  *  that  Charles  I.  greatly 
admired  bis  singing,  and  Herrick,in  an  epigram 
addressed  to  Henry  Lawes,  mentions  him  as  a 

geat  singer,  styling  him  'carious  Wilson.* 
eoiy  Lawes,  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  the 
'  Psalterium  Carolinum,*  thus  speaks  of  him  as  a 
composer : — 

Thoa  taught'rt  our  language,  flrst,  to  speak  in  tone; 

Oav^it  the  right  aceenta  and  proportion; 

And  aboTe  ail  (to  ihew  thy  exoellenee) 

Thoa  tindenstand'at  good  words,  and  do*8t  set  senee. 

Lawes,  when  writing  these  lines,  had  evidently 
not  forgotten  Milton  s  sonnet  addressed  to  him- 
selt  In  the  same  lines  he  alludes  to  Wilson's 
'  known  integrity,* '  true  and  honest  heart,  even 
mind,*  and  *  good  nature.*  [W.H.H.] 

WILSON,  JoHK,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  Dec.  25,  1801,  and  to 
others  Nov.  25,  1805,  wa8  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  and  afterwards  became  corrector  of  the 
press  to  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  in  which  capacity 
nianv  of  the  Waverley  novels  passed  through  his 
hands.  In  x  8 16  he  applied  hiniHelf  to  the  study 
of  music.  After  officiating  as  precentor  in  a 
church,  he  became  in  1824  a  pupil  of  Finlay 
]>un,  and  soon  afterwards  appeared  at  the  Edin- 
burgh concerts.  In  1827  he  commenced  teach- 
ing singing.  He  studied  under  Creselli,  and  in 
March  1830  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre 
as  Henry  Bertram  in  *  Guy  Mannering.'  His 
success  was  so  decided  that  he  was  straightway 
engaged  for  Covent  Garden,  where  he  came  out 
Oct.  16,  1830,  as  Don  Carlos  in  *The  Duenna.* 
He  continued  at  that  theatre  until  1835,  when 
he  removed  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he  sang  in 
Balfe*s  'Siege  of  Rochelle*  and  other  operas. 
In  1838,  in  company  with  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Seguin,  he  visited  America,  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  commenced  giving  those  Scottish 
table  entertainments  with  which  his  name  sub- 
sequently became  identified,  and  to  which  from 
May  1 841  he  exclusively  devoted  himself.  He 
gave  them  throughout  England  and  Scotland  with 
the  greatest  success.  Their  titles  were  '  A  Nicht 
wi*  Bums,' '  Anither  Nicht  wi*  Bums,' '  Adven- 
tures of  Prince  Charlie,'  'Wandering  Willie*s 
Wallet,' '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,*  '  Jacobite  Re- 
lics,' <  The  Jameses  of  Scotland,'  '  The  Wallace 
and  the  Bruce,'  and  '  A  Haver  wi'  Jamie  Hogg.' 
Early  in  1849  he  revisited  America.  At  Quebec 
he  was  attacked  by  cholera  and  died  there  July 
8, 1849.  Wilson's  voice  was  a  pure,  sweet-toned 
tenor,  and  he  sang  with  great  taste.     [W.H.H.] 

WIIjSON,  Mabt  Airv,  bom  1803,  was 
taught  singing  by  Thomas  Welsh.  Her  first 
appearance  in  public  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
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Jan.  18,  1 82 1,  as  Mandane  in  'Artaxenes,' 
caused  an  immediate  furore,  as  much  for  her 
youth  and  looks  as  for  her  fresh  sweet  voice 
and  brilliant  singing.  She  remained  there  un- 
til July  5,  'about  65  nights*  according  to 
Greneste^  'wonderfully  attractive.'^  Her  other 
parts  were  Bosetta  (Love  in  a  Village),  Clara 
(Duenna),  and  Lady  Gayland  (False  Alarms), 
etc.  After  an  equally  successful  provincial  tour 
she  went  the  next  year  to  Italy.  The  prematura 
strain  <^  her  early  exertions,  however,  soon 
ruined  her  health,  and  then  destroyed  her  voice. 
But  her  short  career  was  very  lucrative,  and  in 
the  year  of  her  €Mfui  she  made  the  unpreoo* 
dented  sum  of  £10,000.'  On  June  9, 1827,  she 
married  Welsh, and  by  him  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  married  S%nor  Piatti.  Mrs.  Welsh  died  at 
GoudhuTBt,  Kent,  Dec.  13,  1867.  [A.C.] 

WILT,  Marie,  bom  about  1835,  at  Vienna, 
of  poor  parents,  whom  she  lost  in  early  life.  She 
afterwards  married  a  civil  engineer  named  Franz 
Wilt.  In  1 863  she  sang  in  Schubert's '  Lazarus ' 
under  Herbeck  with  success,  received  instruction 
from  Dr.  G&isbacher  and  Wolf,  made  her  d^ut 
in  1865  '^^  Gratz  as  Donna  Anna,  and  in  1866 
sang  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  For  the  seasons 
1866-7  she  was  engaged  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  first  appearing  May  I, 
1866,  as  Norma,  under  the  name  of  'Maria 
Vilda.'  In  spite  of  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
power  and  richness,  and  extending  over  two 
octaves,  she  did  not  realise  the  anticipation 
that  she  would  prove  a  successor  to  Grisi.  For 
ten  years  she  remained  at  Vienna,  a  great 
favourite  both  in  opera  and  concerts.  In  the 
former  she  displayed  great  versatility  of  style 
in  such  varied  parts  as  Norma,  Lncresia,  Alda, 
Valentine,  and  The  Queen  (of  the  Hugenots), 
Alice,  and  the  Princess  ('Robert'),  Donna 
Anna,  Constance  (Entftlhrung),  Reiza,  Eliea- 
both,  etc.  She  returned  to  Covent  Grarden  for 
the  seasons  1874-5,  and  was  more  successful 
than  before  in  the  parts  of  Donna  Anna,  Semi- 
ramide,  Alioe,  Valentine,  Norma,  etc.,  having 
improved  both  in  singing  and  acting.  Whether 
from  the  hct  of  her  figure  being  unsuited  to 
the  'young*  parts  she  essayed  (although  this 
never  militated  against  Titiens  at  the  rival 
theatre),  or  from  having  commenced  her  theatri- 
cal career  somewhat  late  in  life,  she  again  failed 
to  obtain  the  highest  position.  Her  best  part 
was  Norma.  With  her  fine  voice  she  would 
probably  have  done  better  here  at  concerts.  On 
leaving  Vienna  she  sang  at  Leipzic  in  1878,  as 
Brttnnhilde,  etc.,  and  afterwards  at  Pesth.  She 
is  now  again  in  Vienna,  where,  on  Oct.  31,  1884, 
she  played  Donna  Anna  in  the  centenary  per- 
formance of '  Don  Giovanni.'  [A.C.] 

WIND-BAND.  The  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wind-instrument  music  is  so  closely  int^ 
woven  with  the  political  and  social  state  of  Central 

1  AecordtDff  to  the  um»  tnthoflty,  »  'norel  node  of  pnfing  w«g 
iMtttntad  by  Eniaton.  by  prlntlnc  prvM  notloes  on  pliybDla  In  nS 
ink  >— cmllad  by  th«  wigs  of  the  d«y  '  Elltston'i  blnslwt.* 

I  Her  own  i tateoMnt  to  XUn.  quotad  by  i'oostn  In  Ut  Supplement 
tontto. 
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Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  is  almost 
impoarible  to  sketch  the  one  without  touching 
upon  the  other.  Before  the  lath  century  music 
of  a  popular  kind  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  wandering  or  *  roving '  musicians, 
whoy  associated  with  actors,  acrobats,  loose 
women,  etc.»  led  an  unsettled  life.  That  their 
free  and  lawless  existence  offered  great  tempta- 
tions to  those  of  an  unstable  character  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased  so  much  that  severe  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial edicts  were  enacted  for  their  repression. 
*fU)ving  men'  were  considered  'shadows,*  and 
as  such  out  of  the  pale  of  law ;  they  could  not 
inherit  landed  property,  recover  debts,  nor  par- 
take of  any  Christian  sacrament. 

Yet  by  the  agency  of  these  wandering  vaga- 
bonds most  of  the  ancient  tunes  or  songs  that  we 
have  were  preserved.  If  a  new  melody  grew  up 
like  a  wild-flower,  these  fifers,  fiddlers,  or  min- 
strels took  it  up  and  made  it  known  far  and  wide. 
Although  a  social  outcast,  it  was  no  breach  of 
etiquette  to  allow  the  musician  in  the  houses 
of  high  or  low  degree,  and  learn  frt>m  him  the 
last  ballad  or  the  newest  dance-tune.  On  all 
great  occasions,  f^tcB  or  church  festivals,  large 
numbers  of  them  flocked  together  for  the  exercise 
of  their  merry  calling.  But  their  associating 
together  as  a  *  band  *  was  a  matter  of  mere  mo- 
mentary convenience,  and  their  performances 
only  oonslBted  of  playing  the  melodies  of  songs, 
vood  dance  tunes,  and  marches.  Bagpipes  bemg 
favourite  instruments  in  these  bands,  we  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  'music* 
Trumpets  and  kettle-drums  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  ordinary  minstrels,  being  reserved  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  princes  and  men  of  high 
jrank. 

These  instruments  predominated  in  the  bands 
which  officially  performed  on  state  occasions,  or 
at  royal  banquets.  It  is  said  that  King  Henry 
yill*s  band  consisted  of  fourteen  trumpets,  ten 
trombones,  and  four  drums,  in  conjunction  with 
two  viols,  three  rebecs,  one  bagpipe,  and  four 
tambourines.  Queen  Elizabeth's  band  consisted 
(1587),  beside  a  small  number  of  other  instru- 
ments, of  ten  trumpets  and  six  trombones,^  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  had  in  1680  twenty  court- 
trumpeters  and  three  kettledrums,  with  ap- 
prentices trained  for  the  performance  of  each 
mstrnment.  Other  courts  had  their  trumpeter- 
corps,  and  their  respective  numbers  were  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  the  importance,  wealth, 
or  power  of  the  court.  In  the  German  Empire 
they  formed  the  guild  of  *  Royal  Trumpeters 
and  Army  Kettle-drummers,'  which  enjoyed 
many  privileges  and  were  under  the  special 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  No  one 
oould  be  admitted  to  this  corporation  without 
having  previously  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
sereral  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
corporation  exercised  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  artistic  education  of  its    memlxus. 

I  Uvolx.Hlgtoln  d«  I'lmtnunMitatloii  tepato  It  ZVI  Mole  Juqu'fc 
aotjonn. 


Hie  following  example  of  a  trumpet  part,  from 
Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  proves  what  the 
instruments  and  players  of  those  times  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  we  must  remember  that 
Bach  did  not  write  for  artistes  of  a  European 
celebrity,  but  for  simple  members  of  the  town* 
band  of  Leipzig  :-* 

l^nmpet  in  DQ     Andaitte. 
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The  style  of  trumpet-music,  due  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  limits  of  the  instrument,  preserved 
its  individuality  down  to  our  time ;  and  many 
a  phrase  in  the  great  works  of  Bach,  Handel, 
and  others,  may  have  been  played  as  a  *  flourish  * 
at  a  royal  banquet. 

But  with  regard  to  the  roving  musicians:-^ 
As  early  as  the  13th  century  those  *  pipers '  who 
were  settled  in  towns,  and  who  felt  the  igno- 
minious position  of  being  classed  with  the 
wandering  vagabonds,  combined  and  formed 
'Innungen,'  or  corporations  for  their  mutual 
protection,  in  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
The  first  of  these,  the  '  Brotherhood  of  St.  Nioo- 
lai,'  was  instituteid  at  Vienna^  138S,  and  elected 
as  'protector'  Count  Peter  von  Ebersdorff,  a 
high  Imperial  official.  He  organised  a  '  Court 
of  Musicians,*  obtained  an  Imperial  charter  for 
its  perpetuation,  elaborated  a  set  of  laws  for  the 
guidance  of  the  members,  and  presided  orer  it 
n>r  twenty-two  years.'  In  Paris  a  *King  of 
Minstrels  *  was  appointed  and  statutes  enacted 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  '  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Julian,*  1321.'  [See  Roi  DKS  YiOLONS,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  145-7O  In  England  the  appointment  of 
*  Patron*  of  minstrels  owed  its  origin  to  a  curious 
circumstance.  Randal,  Earl  of  Chester,  being 
suddenly  besieged,  laii,  in  Rhydland  Castle  by 
the  Welsh  at  the  time  of  Chester  fair,  Robert 
de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  assembled  the 
ipers  and  minstrels,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
air  in  great  numbers,  and  marching  at  their 
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hmd  towards  the  oMtle  ao  terrified  the  Welsh 
that  they  instantly  fled.  In  honour  of  the  event 
the  earls  of  Chester  received  the  title  of 
'  patrons  of  the  minstrels.'  ^  This  dignified  title 
had  however  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
progress  of  music,  but  merely  perpetuated  some 
useless  public  ceremonies  once  a  year,  down  to 
the  end  of  last  century.  But  in  Gmiany  it  was 
different.  There  the  first  guild  at  Vienna  was 
imitated  during  the  next  two  centuries  by  most 
of  the  large  Imperial  towns,  who  established 
regular  buids  of  'townpipers/  or  'townmusi- 
cians,'  under  the  leadership  of  the  '  Stadtpfeifer/ 
who  had  to  jN'ovide  all  'musics*  at  civic  or 
private  festivities.  Wandering  musicians  were 
strictly  prohibited  from  playing  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  corporation.  In  some  towns 
the  number  of  musicians  was  regulated  aocord- 
iog  to  tbe  importance  of  the  oocasion,  or  the 
rank  of  the  fiunily  requiring  a  band.  The  '  full 
l^and*  could  only  ofiiciate  on  civic  state  occa- 
sions, or  in  connection  with  religious  festivals. 
An  alderman  could  only  employ  a  reduced  num- 
ber ;  and  if  at  a  citizen's  wedding  more  than 
from  four  to  six  pipers  were  employed,  both  the 
Stadtpfeifer  and  the  offending  citizen  were 
mulcted  in  a  fine.  Kettledrummers  and  trum- 
peters dared  not  perform  except  at  a  nobleman's 
requisition ;  the  lowest  rank  of  tbe  sodal  scale 
who  could  indulge  in  this  luxury  being  a  doctor- 
at-law.  Although  the  town  bands  had  as  yet 
but  poor  instrumentation,  consisting  mostly  of 
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fifes,  flutes,  sohalmey,  bombard  (a  sort  of  tenor 
or  bass  oboe),  sinken  (or  oometti,  horns  similar 
in  shape  to  a  cow's  horn,  with  six  holes,  and 
played  on  a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  brass  in- 
strument), bagpipes,  viols  and  drums, — yet  they 
are  the  first  germs  from  which  modem  bands 
originated. 

In  the  year  1426  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
granted  as  'an  act  of  special  grace'  to  the 
lown  of  Augsburg  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
a  corps  of  '  towntrumpeters  and  kettledrum- 
mers, a  grant  extended  during  the  next  century 
to  most  other  free  towns ;  yet  it  doM  not  seem 
that  the  results,  in  a  musical  sense,  were  of  such 
impottance  as  we  might  -expect. 

In  the  pieces  written  for  a  band,  which  date 
from  about  three  centuries  sgo  and  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time,  we  find  a  strange  habit  of 
keeping  different  classes  of  instruments  separate. 
Flutes,  reed  instruments,  trumpets,  and  hunting- 
horns,  were  mostly  treated  as  forming  distinct 
bands.  Louis  XIV  entrusted  LuUy  with  the 
organisation  of  certain  regimental  bands,  which 
were  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  army.  Before 
that  time  the  great  ofBoers  commanding  in  the 
field  engaged  music,  if  they  wanted  it,  at 
their  own  expense.  These  bands  consisted  at 
first  of  oboes  (in  four  parts — treble,  alto,  tenor 
and  bass,  or  basaoon]  and  regimental  drums. 
The  following  march  is  one  of  the  many  written 
by  Lully,  the  notation  being  that  given  by 
Kaatner." 
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A  more  ambitions  composition  is  the   next  i  *  cornets  *  are  '  Zinken,'  mentioned  previonsljr. 
piece,  evidently  written  for  town  bands.    The  1  [See  Zinken.] 
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Till  the  I7tb  century  the  mnsic  played  by  the 
bands  of  trumpeters  was  learned  by  ear,  and 
transmitted  without  notation,  as  something  of  a 
secret  nature.  When  princes  took  command  of 
their  armies  in  the  field  they  were  accompanied 
by  their  trumpeters,  both  for  signalling  and  for 
enlivening  the  dreariness  of  the  march  or  camp. 


As  they  served  on  horseback,  the  custom  arose 
of  looking  upon  trumpet-music  as  being  specially 
appropriate  to  the  cavalry  service,  and  eventually 
it  became  regularly  attached  to  it.  The  music  of 
these  bands,  consisting  only  of  trumpets  and 
kettledrums,  was  naturally  vety  simple. 
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The  denomination  '  Trompano '  in  the  above 
score  is  somewhat  singular.    The  usual  names 

1  JohMB  Feariluf,  fanfeUmmigs  btasende  Viulk,  •!«.  (Vnuilcftirt. 
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etc. 


for  the  four  different  parts  of  trumpet-music 
were — Clarino  prime,  Glarino  secundo,  Frinci- 
pale,  and  Toccato.  In  the  example  above,  the 
fourth  part  is  either  for  Trumpet  (in  which  case 

the    ban    written    »^  are  to    be  played  in 
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Moubletongue/)  or  for  kettledrtiZDB,  but  prob- 
ably for  both  combined. 

The  fact  that  all  trumpet  and  horn  masic 
Buffered  from  the  absence  of  such  important 
intervaU  as  the  third  and  seventh  of  the  domi- 
nant chord,  gave  it  a  monotonous  character. 
To  obviate  this  the  device  was  adopted  of 
adding  to  the  principal  body  of  trumpets,  in  the 
key  of  the  tonic,  a  few  tuned  in  other  keys.  In 
the  following  example  we  find  two  trumpets  thus 
introduced,  one  in  the  dominant  and  one  in  the 
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second,  the  principal  reason  for  the  nee  of  the 
latter  being  the  note  G.  by  which  a  modulation 
into  A  minor  is  effected.  Bude  as  may  be 
these  first  attempts  for  enriching  the  harmonies, 
they  are  nevertheless  the  ttarting'point  of  the 
modem  hras*  band.  The  adoption  and  exten- 
sion of  the  custom  of  mixing  in  both  trumpet- 
and  horn-bands  a  variety  of  differenUy-tnned 
instruments  made  almost  every  harmonic  pro- 
gression possible,  providing  the  band  was  nu- 
merous enough. 
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Although  trombones  were  in  frequent  requi- 
sition they  seem  not  to  have  been  so  often  com- 
bined wiUi  either  trumpet-  or  horn-bands  as 
might  have  been  expected.  In  a  collection  of 
Lutheran  hymns  by  Johannes  Krfiger  ('Psalmo- 
dia  sacra/  publ.  1085)  ^e  meet  with  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  employment  of  a  choir  of  five  trom- 
bones, which  weave  around  the  simple  four- 
part  chorale  a  richly  figured  and  most  effective 
accompaniment.  The  diversity  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  town-bands — having  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  music  for  all  sorts  of  civic  fdtes,  but 
also  on  high  church-festivals  to  take  part  in  the 
musical  portion  of  the  sacred  rites — necessarily 
led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  limits  of  ancient 
instrumentation.  Trombones  came  into  general 
use,  and  being  combined  vrith  flutes,  oboes,  pom- 
mers,  zinken  (cometti),  and  sometimes  a  couple 
of  trumpets  and  kettledrums,  some  very  decent 
band-musio  emerged  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
barbaroiis  noise  of  former  times.  Instrumental 
music  now  began  to  be  noted  down,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  its  progress  as  we  come  nearer 
the  1 8th  century.  Bands  separated  more  dis- 
tinctly into  three  classes,  each  striving  to  perfect 
its  own  special  mission — ^the  full  orchestra  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  cultivated  musical  intellects, 
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whilst  the  military  and  brass  bands  appealed  to 
the  masses  at  lai^e. 

A  new  era  b^ns  with  the  invention  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  clarinet,  which  for 
wind-bands  is  as  important  as  the  violin  is 
for  the  orchestra.  Its  brilliant  tone,  capable  of 
every  shade,  from  the  softest  to  the  loudest ;  its 
large  compass,  extended  by  the  introduction  of 
the  smaller  clarinets  as  well  as  by  tenor  and 
bass  clarinets,  at  once  placed  it  in  the  rank  of 
the  leading  instrument,  and  the  oboe  was  pushed 
into  the  second  place.  Two  more  instruments 
were  so  perfected  in  their  construction  as  to 
become  Important  additions  to  wind-bands, 
namely  the  bassoon  and  the  French  horn. 

From  1763  military  music  assumed  a  definite 
form,  and  although  still  very  rudimentary,  we 
can  trace  in  the  instrumentation,  as  fixed  by 
order  of  King  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  (Fre- 
derick the  Great),  the  foundation  upon  which 
further  development,  in  the  shape  of  additions 
of  other  instruments,  soon  manifested  itself. 
This  first  organisation  comprised  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons, 
to  which  after  a  short  time  were  added  a 
flute,  one  or  two  trumpets,  and  a  oontrafiBgott. 
The  French  bands  of  the  Republic  (1795)  oon- 
sisted  of  one  flute,  six  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
two  horns,  one  trumpet  and  one  serpent^ 
besides  a  number  of  nde-dmms.    In  the  time 
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of  Napoleon  militaiy  bMids  miide  rapid  tferidea, 
both  with  regard  to  the  aagmentati<m  of  their 
nomben  and  to  their  ezecutiye  capacity,  and 
were  admitted  to  be  the  best  then  in  existence. 
It  seems  tiiat  between  the  years  1805  *^d  ^^^ 
the  addition  of  baas-drum,  oymbals  and  triangle 
was  made ;  and  also  into  the  Prussian  bands  that 
most  useless  of  toys,  the  oresoant,  found  its  way. 

England  having  in  no  way  contributed  to 
improve  or  even  influence  the  progress  of  wind 
instrumental  music,  we  have  of  necessity  to 
pursue  its  course  on  the  continent,  from  whence 
any  important  advance  was  simply  adopted. 
Jt  is  difficult  to  trace  the  introduction  of  mili- 
tary bands  into  the  English  service.  In  1783 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  a  band  of  eight 
musicians — two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns 
and  two  bassoons.  The  Duke  of  York,  wishing 
to  improve  the  musical  service,  imported  from 
Germany  what  probably  was  the  first  'full 
band*  of  twenty-four  men,  who,  besides  the 
aboTe-named  instruments,  brought  flute,  trum- 
pets, trombones  and  supent.  To  these  were 
added  three  negroes  with  tambourines  and  cros- 
eent.^  A  fuller  description  of  the  circumstances 
attending  this  introduction  of  a  foreign  band 
may  be  found  in  Parke's  '  Musical  Memoirs,'  voL 
ii.  p.  339  (London,  1830). 

In  the  bieginning  of  the  present  centuxy  various 
inventions  were  introduced  to  improve  the  im- 
perfect state  of  trumpets  and  French  horns  and 
render  them  capable  of  producing  a  complete 
scale.  A  similar  slide  to  that  of  the  trombone 
was  added  both  to  trumpets  and  horns,  but  its 
manipulation  was  so  difficult  that  it  did  not 
gain  ground.  A  more  important  addition  was 
that  of  keys  to  the  bugle.  Although  the  tone 
was  thereby  rendered  unequal,  yet  this  defect 
was  compensated  for  by  the  gain  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale,  and  the  key-bugle  became 
a  much-used  favourite  instrument  in  most  mili- 
tary and  brass-bands  of  the  time.  [See  Buole, 
▼ol.  1.  p.  280.]  The  greatest  event  however 
for  all  brass  instruments  was  the  invention 
of  the  Yalvb.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  315.]  Emanating 
firom  two  obscure  musicians  in  Prussia,  it  at 
first  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
musical  profession,  who  thought  tnat  the  '  good 
old'  character  of  the  brass  instruments  was 
thereby  deteriorated. 

Valve-trumpets  were  introduced  here  and 
there,  but  without  creating  a  &Tourable  impres- 
sion. Thus  it  went  on  till  two  men  came  to  the 
front— one  as  a  reformer  of  military  music,  the 
other  as  the  inventor  of  scientifically -constructed 
brass  instruments— Wieprecht  and  Sax.  The 
former  had  an  anomalous  position,  for  being  a 
civilian  his  propositions  for  reforming  a  purely 
military  establishment  were  received  but  coolly 
by  the  military  authorities.  However,  persever- 
ing in  his  endeavomn,  he  at  last  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  be  allowed  (at  the  expense  of  the  command- 
ing officer)  to  introduce  his  instrumentation  in  a 
cavalry  brass-band.    It  consisted  of  two  high 
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trumpets  in  Bb  (oomettinos),  two  key-bugles  in 
Bb,  two  alto-trumpets  in  £b  (comettoe),  eight 
trumpets  in  Eb^,  two  tenor-horns  in  Bb,  one  bas^ 
horn  in  Bb,  and  three  trombones  in  Bb,  the 
former  all  having  two  or  three  valves,  the  latter 
being  slideHrombones.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  innovation  was  so.apparent  that  Wieprecht 
was  requested  to  introduce  it  into  the  bands  of 
the  Prussian  Life  Guards,  and  he  went  so  far  as 
to  give  the  members  of  these  bands  personal 
lessona,  to  be  assured  of  a  proper  perception  of 
his  ideas.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  director  of 
all  the  Guards*  bands,  and  in  this  influential 
position  he  suooeesfully  dealt  with  the  formation 
and  style  of  playing  of  the  military  bands 
throughout  Germany.  The  first  grand  effort 
of  combining  many  bands  for  a  monster  per- 
formance, at  which  he  officiated,  was  at  a  fite 
given  at  Beriin  on  May  la,  1838^  to  the  Emperor 
Nicolaus  of  Russia,  who  wtis  on  a  visit  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  when  Wieprecht  conducted  a 
performance  of  sixteen  infantry  and  sixteen 
cavalry  bands,  consisting  of  1000  wind-instru- 
ments, besides  aoo  slde-drunmiers.  He  directed 
this  great  mass  of  musicians,  all  dressed  in  bril- 
liant uniforms,  in  plain  civilian  garb,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  was  so  struck  with  the 
incongruity  of  the  thing  that  Wieprecht  was 
hurriedly  put  into  uniform  to  conduct  a  second 
performance  before  the  crowned  heads  four  days 
after.'  Without  following  in  detail  the  many 
results  of  his  well-directed  efforts,  we  will  only 
give  the  instrumentation  of  the  first  military 
(reed)  band,  as  reformed  by  him. 


2Flatei. 
2  0bo6i. 

1  Ab  (high)  Olarlnsi.. 

2  JS&  Olarineta. 
SB&GUrineta. 
2BaB800iu. 

2  ContntbaatooDS. 
2  Tenor  TromboneB. 
2  B»u  Trombonefl. 


2  Soprano  Gometta  In  Sb. 
2  Altocomets  in  B&. 
2  Tenor  Home  in  Bb. 
1   Baiiton  Taba  (Bapbo- 

niom). 
4   Bais   Tabas    (Bombar- 

donea). 
4  TrompeU. 
4  French  Horns. 


2  Side  Dram«,  Bass  Drum,  Gymbali  and  Greecent 
(47  men  in  all.) 

Por  the  cavalry  he  organised  the  bands  thus 
(trumpet-bands) : — 


OatabTf, 

1  Oometttno  in  Bb. 

2  O)nietto8  in  Eb. 
4  (Tomett  in  Bb. 

2  Tenor  Horns. 
8  Trumpeta. 
1  Euphonium. 
8  Bombaidones. 

00.  men.  in  all.) 


ArHOerp, 

3  Gomettinoa  in  Bb. 
3  (3oniettos  in  Eb. 
6  Gometsin  Bb. 
6  Tenor  Horns. 
3  Enphonioms. 
12  Tmmpets. 
6  Tnbas  (Bombardonee). 

(88  men  in  aU.) 


And  for  the  light  infantiy  (Jager)  the  inatm- 
mentation  was  odled  '  horn-music,'  consisting  o^ 


1  Oomettino  In  Bb, 

2  Gomettos  in  Eb. 
4  Gometa  in  Bb. 

2  Tenor  Horns. 


4  !nreneh  Horns. 
3  Trumpeta 

2  Euphoniums. 

5  Bombardons. 


The  regulation  instrumentation  of  the  Avm- 
trian  bands  at  the  same  period  differed  fi?om  the 
Above  in  so  far  that  it  regarded  less  the  artistie 
completeness  than   the    production  of  greater 

I  Woe  a  daMriptloo  of  a  ■Imilv  p«rroniiano»flM  Berlloc.  *  Vofsgit 
■luical.'  Uttar  IZ.   BerUoi  ifrooglj  oslli  blm  Wibraeht. 
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IirfaiartBamdJaea. 


IStdemndl 

on*  p>ii  of  Ojmlaai. 
WmMbiaU.} 


n<> 


lDIIlK^ 


.  sitb  AV  Olkriiub 


Muta.    _ 

.  Hl«h  A I 

i  Bn  Clulnsti. 

I  BD  OlHlnaU  (!■  4  pwW. 

1  rint  ElUgal  Konu. 

!  BKODd  dUlD. 

!  dliui.  Bti  Ban  (or  Teno 


a  Bw  TrniBptU  <B^J. 
3  Bombudoni  in  F, 
STataa  In  Eft,  C,  or  Ooa- 


Tbii  relation  nambrr  bu  howeTetoii  neRrl; 
all  occaiioua  been  oventepped,  and  thera  vs 
frequently  buda  of  (nun  Beventj  to  ninetj  p«r- 
fonnen.  The  nntunil  aptitude  of  nima  of  the 
catioiwlitiet,  notably  Bobemia,  Hungary  and 
Aoitiia  l«oper,  for  InBtiumental  music,  hH  made 
the  atisngthenlng  of  the  numbei  of  perfomiera  ■ 
compaimtiTely  eaay  matter  (o  the  buidmaster. 

Spoutini  rvcommflnded  to  the  apeciBl  oom- 
minioa  for  the  reorKaniiatuni  of  cha  French 
inilitaiy  bandi,  at  Fari^  '^451  ^^^  follawing  aa 
''--'--■•  antation  for  baudi  of  iulanti; 


CaDtnbua     eHuutaa 

Horni  wlUicmt  TiNca. 

Trambo»*    (lUda  —  alt., 

:  I>ltta,'«lt)i  valTS)  (ditto). 
Stneat  (Ophlclalija). 
«  S  ContnEigatta. 


iBi:b(C(n' 


But  it  vas  not  adopted. 

Like  Wieprecht  in  Gennnny,  Sax  in  K»nce 
created  a  revplution  in  the  itiitm mentation  of 
the  railitarjr  banda;  but,  whereaa  the  former 
wna  prompted  by  purely  aiiiitio  motiTee,  the 
latter  acted  &om  ideDtifio  knowledge  and  for 
mercantile  purpoua.  [See  Six,  voL  iii.  p. 
Ijl.]  He  adapted  the  GarmaD  iuTentlon  of 
the  ralva  to  all  Hamtir  of  braaa  inatrumenla,  and 
gave  them  the  generic  name  of  Saxbomi,  Sai- 
tromba,  Saituba,  eto^  ignoring  the  faot  that 
TalTe-tmmpel*,  TalTe<horBa  and  variDua  other 
Ibrma  of  valTe-braM-lnatnunsnta  were  knows, 
althongh  not  in  general  uie,  long  before  he 
adapted  them  for  fan 'inventiona.'  Thebombar- 
dona  (by  him  called  Saitabaa)  wen  designed 
by  Wieprecbt,  and  introduced  faito  the  PrDuUn 
army  before  '  Saztubaa '  were  heard  of. '  How- 
ever, by  a  unity  of  dealgn  and  a  great  number  of 
ingenion*  impioieiMnta  in  the  £taila  of  inann- 


kined  a  great  ume  aa  an 
it,  oombined  with  infln- 
Fapoleon  the  Third,  and 
art  of  Bailioa,  enabled 
implete  reorganlutioo  of 
ids,  he  obtaining  alniort 
Qg  the  Inatnimenta.  Ha 
Inet  of  metal,  very  wide 
il  in  ahape,  formidable- 
I  great  nmuber  of  keys, 
one.  me  tone  of  ^ii 
rtinot  from  that  of  any 
1  French  inhntry  banda, 
ix  of  tbem  (K>prana,  Bi, 
baritone  Eb),  a  peeuliat 
loalt  initrometlt,  reqcir- 
t.  Hie  toUowing  llata  of 
bow  that  the  inrtmuien- 
^emment  of  the  time, 
eraUy  departed  from : — 

InlSH. 
IFlcoolnlnEtT. 


1  Su^onc  MpTaBO. 

1       So.        iKiliana. 

1  Fetft  Btula  <Q  ab. 

2  Fliloni  in  B  P. 

1  Horni  In  EP.  . 
e  TniDpeu  Id  X9. 

2  BaiTtoiMi  In  BK. 


{Enphoninff 
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Bngluhnbands  of  line  regimoits  oonnst  of^ 


1  Piccolo, 
mate. 

1  or  8  Oboes  (O-Clarineta?), 

2  Bb  Clarinets. 
From  8  to  10  Bb  CUrinats 


(3  pittte). 
lAlto 


Clarinet  in  Eb. 

2  Baasoons  (or  Baes  Clad- 

nett). 
4  Horns  in  Bb* 


2  Comets  in  B&. 

2  Trumpets  in  B>.      , 

1  or  2  Baritones  in  B*). 

1  or  2  Bophonioms  in  BH. 

2  Tenor  Trombones  in  Bb. 

1  Bass  Trombone  in  Q. 

2  OT  3  Bombaxdones  in  B  b« 
1  Contrabass  in  Bb(^. 
Side  and  Bass  Bmm  with 

Cymbals. 


Military  bands  are  now  conBtmcted  upon  the 
same  system  throoghoat  the  civilised  world. 
Varying  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  members,  the 
instnimentation  differs  only  in  minor  details 
from  that  of  the  bands  named  above. 

An  event  of  interest  in  the  annals  of  military 
musio  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  French  Ex- 
hibition, x867»  as  in  connection  with  it  a  grand 
contest  for  militaiy  bands  was  oiganised,  and 
every  sovereign  of  Europe  invited  to  allow  one 
of  his  military  bands  to  compete.  The  following 
bands  responded,  England  making  no  appearance. 


1.  Anstria. 

2.  Pznssia. 

8.  Bavaria. 
4  Baden   . 

6.  Belgium 

e.  Holland 

7.  France . 

8.  Spain .  . 

9.  Bossia  . 


Conductor. 


Band  of  the  73rd 
Beffiment. 

Band  combined  of 
two  Begiments  of 
theOuards. 

Tand  of  Ist  Infan- 
try Begiment. 

Band  of  Orenadier 
Beffiment. 

Combined  bands  of 
the  Guides  and 
Orenadier  Begi- 
ment. 

Combined  bands  of 
Chasseurs  and 
Qrenadiers. 

(a)  Band  of  Mount- 
ed Guides. 

b)  Garde  de  Paris, 
and  of  1st  En- 
gineer Corps. 

Band  of  Mounted 
Guards. 
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Zimmermann. 
Wieprecht 


Bi 


01 

Siebenk&s. 

64 

Burg. 

60 

Bender, 

60 

Donkler* 

62 

CressonoiSk 

66 
64 

Paulus. 
Haimo. 

71 

Dorfeld. 

The  jary  consisted  of  twenty  members,  under 
the  presidency  of  General  Mellinet,  and  included 
George  Kastner,  A.  Thomas,  Hans  von  Billow, 
Felicien  David,  Leo  Delib^  Grisar,  Professor 
Hanslick ;  etc.,  etc. 

The  contest  took  place  in  the  Exhibition  before 
30,000  spectators.    The  resnlt  was— 

First  prize:  (a)  Prussian  band;  (jb)  Paris 
Guards ;  (c)  Austria. 

Second  prize:  (a)  Bavaria;  (6)  Russia;  (c) 
French  Guides. 

Third  prize  :  (a)  Holland;  (5)  Baden. 

Fourth  prize :  (a)  Belgium;  (b)  Spain. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gilmore  brought  the 
band  of  the  2  and  Regiment  of  New  York  to 
Europe,  giving  concerts  at  Liverpool,  Dublin, 
the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Paris,  etc.  Although  the  band 
had  a  great  reputation,  its  performances  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  even  the  most  fastidious 
critics.    Placed  under  exceptionally  favounJ>le 


WIND-BAND. 

dreumstanoes  at  New  York,  Mr.  Gilmore  waa 
able  to  organise  a  band  of  unusually  good  per- 
formers, capable  of  rendering  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  concerted  pieces  with  a  precision  and 
refinement  deserving  the  highest  praise,  and 
containing  a  number  of  solo-players  of  great  skill 
and  taste.  Their  intonation .  was  correct,  the 
attack  vigorous  and  precise,  while  the  gradations 
of  tone  ftom  the  greatest  fortissimo  to  an  almost 
vanishing  point  of  pianissimo  proved  not  only  a 
most  careful  training  of  the  band,  but  also  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  conductor. 

Their  programmes  (although^  like  those  of 
other  militazy  bands,  consisting  mostly  of  ar- 
rangements of  orchestral  works)  were  carefully 
chosen  and  interesting.  A  noteworthy  number 
was  an  adaptation  of  Liszt's  '  Rhapsodic  Hon* 
groise,'  the  technical  difficulties  of  which  are 
rather  increased  by  its  transference  from  the 
piano  to  a  wind-bt^nd,  but  the  rendering  of 
which  created  among  the  audience  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.  The  daily  papers  of  May  1878,  as 
well  as  the  musical  periodicals,  were  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  'Gilmore's  Band.' 

Their  instrumentation  was  as  follows : — a  pic- 
colos, a  flutes,  a  oboes,  i  A^  piccolo  clarinet* 
3  Eb  clarinets,  8  first,  4  second,  and  4  third  Bb 
clarinets,  i  alto  and  t  bass  clarinet,  i  soprano, 
I  alto,  I  tenor  and  i  bass  saxophone,  a  banoons^ 
I  contrafagotto,  i  Eb  cometto,  a  first  and  2  second 
Bb  comets,  a  trumpets,  ^  fliigelhoms,  4  French 
horns,  a  £b  alto  horns,  a  Bb  tenor  horns,  a 
euphoniums,  3  trombones,  5  bombardons^  3 
drums  and  cymbals — 66  in  all. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  with  roferenoa 
to  horn-bands.  Like  trumpets,  horns  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  reserved  for  the  upper 
classes.  They  were  used  for  signalling  during 
the  progress  of  the  chase,  and  for  playing  merry 
fanfares  and  other  pieces  when  the  huntsmen 
took  their  meal  in  the  forest  or  returned  home. 
They  developed  a  distinct  characteristic  strain, 
which  with  its  lively  rhythm,  mostly  in  6-8 
time,  suited  its  purpose  admirably.  [See  HoRir, 
vol.  i.  p.  751.]  The  number  of  fine  compositions 
in  which  phrases  for  the  horns  '  k  la  chasse  * 
occur  give  proof  of  the  enduring  impression 
they  nuide,  and  they  lost  nothing  of  their  effect 
by  being  transferred  from  the  forest  to  the  stsge 
or  concert-room.  The  most  noted  of  these  com- 
positions is  the  overture  to  the  opera  '  Le  jeune 
Henri,'  by  M^ul,  which  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance made  itself  known  over  Europe  under  the 
name  of  'Hunting  Overture,*  or  '  Jagd  Sym- 
phonic* It  is  almost  entirely  constructed  on 
old  French  hunting  fanfares,  and  even  yet  is  a 
favourite. 


(a)    AUtffrtUo, 
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Haying  already  recorded  the  reformation  of 
the  PruBHian  cavalry  brass-bandfl  by  Wieprecht^ 
a  refonnation  which  very  soon  extended  into 
nearly  every  other  European  state,  and  the  im- 
provements of  Sax,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
brass-bands  of  the  present  time. 

No  statistical  record  of  the  number  of  private 
brass-bands  in  Great  Britain  has  yet  been 
compiled,  bnt  their  nomber  is  very  large.  A 
oonsiderible  nnmber  of  these  bands  have  reached 
a  high  state  of  excellence.  Of  course,  looked 
upon  from  the  point  of  'high  art  cultare/ 
brass  bands  are  of  no  account.  But  viewed  as  a 
popular  agent  for  the  improvement  of  the 
musical  tsiste  of  the  people,  they  are  of  great 
impOTtaoce.  The  comparative  ease  with  which 
a  brass  instrument  may  be  learned,  the  similarity 
of  execution  upon  all  of  them,  which  promotes  a 
feeling  of  equality,  and  gives  no  technical  ad- 


vantage to  any  player,  and  the  imposing  effect 
which  a  well-managed  brass-band  is  capable  of 
producing — these  circumstances  offer  attaractions 
to  the  toiling  multitude  which  no  other  form  of 
music  can  equal. 

Originally  introduced  by  some  of  the  large 
employers  of  labour  in  Lancashire  as  an  innocent 
and  desirable  recreation  among  their  workpeople, 
brass-bands  soon  multiplied.  As  they  improved 
in  executive  capability,  an  honourable  spirit  of 
emulation  arose  among  the  better  ones  for  a 
public  recognition  of  their  respective  claims  to 
superiority.  This  led  to  the  organisation  of 
public  contests,  coupled  with  the  award  of  prizes 
for  superior  merit.  It  is  really  marvellous 
that  these  contests  have  survived  the  tests  of 
half  a  century,  and  flourish  now  more  than  ever. 
The  task  of  employing  part  of  the  scanty  leisure 
in  the  study  of  an  uninteresting  '  part,*  the  se- 
vere rehearsals  necessary  to  ensure  pre-eminence, 
and  the  fine  results  achieved  by  many  of  the  ex- 
isting bands,  furnish  a  suflBcient  proof  of  the 
love  of  music  among  those  whose  life  is  passed 
in  useful  activity.  These  contests  are  watched 
annually  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
and  the  award  of  prizes  is  a  source  of  ever- 
increasing  interest  to  the  multitude,  while  it 
gives  a  distinguished  position  to  the  winning 
band.  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson  of  Hull  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  having  been  the  active  pro- 
moter of  many  of  these  contests  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties.  The  highest  success 
which  he  achieved  was  the  organisation  of  the 
'Grand  National  Brass-band  Contest*  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  the  loth  and  ixth 
of  July,  t86o.  a  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
bands  were  entered  as  competitors,  the  actual 
number  appearing  at  the  Palace  being  about 
seventy  less.  On  six  platforms  the  competition 
proceeded  from  10  a.m.  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  each  day.  Three  judges  ofliciated  at  each 
platform  and  selected  the  two  best  bands  of  those 
which  had  played  before  them.  The  twelve 
bands  thus  selected  had  a  final  struggle  for  the 
honour  of  the  first  prize  before  the  combined 
eighteen  judges,  whose  award  on  the  first  day 
gave  the  following  prizes : — 

First  prize. — ^The  Blackdyke  Mills  band;  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Longbottom. 

Second  prize. — ^The  Saltaire  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Third  prize. — ^TheOyfarthfaband;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey.  • 

Fourth  prize. — ^The  Darlington  Saxhorn  band ; 
conductor,  Mr.  H.  Hoggett. 

Fifth  prize. — ^The  Dewsbury  band ;  conductor, 
Mr.  John  Peel. 

The  bands  obtaining  the  first  and  second 
prizes  on  the  first  day  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  the  competition  of  the  second  day,  when  the 
following  bands  respectively  succeeded : — 

First  prize. — ^The  Cy&rUifa  band;  conductor, 
Mr.  R.  Livesey. 

Second  prize. — The  Dewsbury  band;  con- 
doctor,  Mr.  J.  PeeL 
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Third  prise. — ^The  (JoMsliiIl  Snxhoni  band; 
oonductor,  Mr.  J.  Blandford. 

Foarth  prise. — ^The  Chesterfidd  band;  oon* 
dactor,  Mr.  H.  Slack. 

Fifth  prise.— The  Melthun  Mitts  bead ;  oon- 
ductor, Mr.  H.  Httilej. 

The  united  bands,  comprising  orer  looo  brass 
faistruments,  perfonned  the  following  programme 
each  day  : — '  Rule  Britannia,*  chorus — *  Halle- 
lujah/ Mendelssohn's  '  Wedding  Marchi*  chorus 
— 'The  Heavens  are  telling/  and  'GkNl,  save 
the  Queen.'  The  Ttmea  report  of  the  pooeed- 
ings  sud : — *  The  effect  of  the  combined  legions 
of  **  blowers  **  (upwards  of  iioo  strong)  was  tre- 
mendous. The  organ  iR^ich  accompanied  them, 
and  which  on  less  exceptional  occasions  is  apt  to 
drown  everything,  was  scarcely  heard. .  .  .  The 
whole  performance  was  conducted  with  wonder* 
ful  vigour  and  precision  by  Mr.  Enderby  Jackson 
of  Hml,  a  sort  of  "  Delaporte  "  in  his  way* ;  etc. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  gone  on  in  the 
Northern  Counties  and  iu  Scotland,  with  fluc- 
tuations. There  are  periodical  contests  at  many 
towns  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  elsewhere, 
and  there  is  even  a  monthly  organ  for  the  move- 
ment, The  Br<u»  Band  News  (Wright  ft  Round, 
Liverpool).  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  so  independent 
and  fluctuating  a  matter.  [See  Bbabs  Bands, 
in  Appendix.] 

In  America  similar  drcumstaaees  produced 
similar  results  to  those  in  England.  A  small 
army  with  a  small  number  of  bands  leaves  the 
musical  field  open  to  private  enterprise,  and  the 
music-loving  masses  of  large  areas  have  (hem- 
selves  to  provide  the  bancb  for  their  open-air 
recreation.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  America 
there  are  200,000  men  connected  with  brass 
bands.  Although  we  cannot  go  the  whole  length 
of  this  estimate,  yet  we  may  safely  assume  that 
the  number  of  private  bands  is  very  large. 

In  all  Continental  countries  Uie  enormous 
armies  absorb  most  of  the  average  wind  instru- 
mentalists for  military  band  purposes.  Being 
permanent  establishments,  and  carefuUy  culti- 
vated by  the  states  as  bands,  the  members  of 
which  have  the  privilege  of  following  their  pro* 
fessional  pursuits  undisturbed  when  not  actually 
required  on  duty,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  development  of  private  brass  or  other  bands. 
This  fact  has  to  be  considered  when  comparing 
the  number  of  private  bands  on  the  Continent 
with  those  of  England  and  America. 

Brass-bands  are  confined  by  the  narrow  capa- 
city of  brass  instruments  to  a  limited  range  of 
executive  possibility;  but  good  work  done,  in 
whatsoever  shape,  is  worthy  of  praise.  Let  us 
^  point  out  some  mistakes  firequently  made.  Some 
conductors  wish  to  widen  Uie  legitimate  range 
of  brass-bands  by  adding  brau  clarineU  to 
them.  This  is  a  most  absurd  proceeding,  by 
which  the  very  character  of  the  instrumentation 
is  destroyed.  A  squealing  Kb  clarinet,  the  notes 
of  which  float  over  the  brass  tone  of  the  band 
Uke  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  a  basin  of  oil,  is  to  a 
cultivated  ear  an  abomination.    So  is  the  vigor- 
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COS  drumming.  For  marchiqg  purposes  tbe 
addition  of  percussion  instruments  for  the 
stronger  accentuation  of  the  rhythm  is  allowable, 
but  out  of  that  limit,  if  an  addition  is  made,  it 
should  consist  of  kettledrums  (timpani),  which 
heighten  the  effect  and  are  in  character  with 
the  instruments.  Another  regrettable  point  is 
the  absence  of  trumpets  (with  shallow  month- 
pieces)  and  the  gradual  conversion  of  brass-bands 
into  'horn-bands.'  [See  Hobn,  vol.  i.  p.  748.]  By 
the  universal  use  of  the  eomet^  which  absorbs  the 
functions  of  ttumpeU  and  jf ft,^e2Aorr»,  a  variety  of 
tone-oolonr  is  lost,  namely  the  contrast  between 
a  combination  of  trumpets  and  trombones,  and 
one  of  fltlgelhoras,  al&oms,  euphoniums,  and 
bombardons,  each  combination  quite  distinct  in 
quality.  Let  us  hope  tiiat  if  ^  monotony  of 
the  biass-bands  suggests  the  introduction  of  some 
variety,  it  will  be  made,  not  in  the  addition  of 
reed  or  such-Uke  instruments,  but  in  the  legiti- 
mate restoration  of  those  mentioned  above. 

Finally,  we  may  once  more  refer  to  the  mili- 
tary bands  with  reference  to  an  estimate  of  their 
strength.  On  a  necessarily  incomplete  calcula- 
tion, made  from  reports  of  bandmasters  of  each 
country,  excluding  all  bands  of  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  forces,  and  not  counting  the  many 
smaller  bands  of  the  German  battalions  not 
authorised  by  the  state,  we  find  in  Europe  1043 
regimental  infantry  bands  (reed-bands)  and  35a 
cavalry  brass-bands,  containing  at  the  lowest 
estimation  over  51,000  military  musicians. 

If  we  examine  the  musical  results  achieved  by 
this  small  army  it  must  be  confessed  that  tbe 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  In  the  per- 
fection of  all  classes  of  wind-instruments  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  advance 
in  the  artistic  capability  of  these  bands.  It  is 
outside  our  present  scope  here  to  analyse  the 
causes  of  this  stagnation.  The  connection  of  the 
bands  with  the  military  service,  by  which  simple 
utility  is  placed  in  '  the  front  rank/  whilst  that 
of  art  is  relegated  to  the  '  rear  column,'  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  eviL  To  the  same  cause 
may  also  be  ascribed  the  state  of  tite  literature 
of  wind-instruments,  consbting  mainly  of  dance 
music  of  the  trashiest  kind,  or  operatic  airange- 
ments  of  mors  or  less  merit.  The  few  examines 
we  have  of  pieces  for  wind-bands  by  the  great 
masters  are  not  generally  of  a  high  order,  and 
lack  the  necessary  cbaraoteristio  of  bold  outline. 
Between  the  aims  and  efieots  of  writing  for  tha 
orchestra  and  writing  for  ndlitaiy  bands  there  is 
the  same  difference  as  between  a  carefully  exe- 
cuted painting,  where  the  smallest  details  are 
rendered  with  minute  fidelity,  and  a  large  freseo, 
painted  with  bold  strokes  and  bright  coloura. 
Wo  may  however  indulge  the  hope  that  wind- 
bands  (combining  an  daeses  of  wind-  and  peious* 
sion- instruments)  will  at  no  distant  period  rise 
outside  the  military  atmosphere.  The  variety  of 
tone-colour,  the  broacf  contrast  possible  in  a  really 
artistic  instrumentation,  and  the  brilliant  effects 
obtainable  by  a  iull-sised  band  of  artia^>er- 
formers,  are  too  palpable  to  remain  n^lectcd  for 
ever.    When  this  great  material  is  ^aoed  on  a 
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better  basis,  snd  the  attention  of  e^erysrying 
fiuhion  brings  it  before  the  cultivated  world  as 
something  new,  then  perhaps  the  composer  will 
also  arise  who  with  broad  brush  will  lay  on  the 
colours  of  tone-pictures  of  a  new  order,  which  ftt 
present  are  still  hidden  in  the  future. 


Most  of  the  following  pieces  were  written  for 
special  occasions,  to  which  the  instrumentation 
had  to  be  adapted.  A  high-class  literature  for 
military  bands  does  not  exist,  and  a  fixed  instru- 
mentation  applicable  to  most  European  countries 
has  only  been  recently  attempted. 

MozABT  wrote: — ^Ten  pieces  for  a  flutes, 
3  trumpets  in  G,  a  trumpets  in  D,  «nd  four 
kettledrums — G,  G,  D  and  A;  two  Divertimentos' 
for  similar  instruments;  six  Divertimentos  for 
3  oboes,  a  French  horns,  and  a  bassoons ;  three 
Serenades  for  a  oboes,  a  clarinets,  a  French 
horns,  and  a  bassoons ;  two  Serenades  for  a 
darinets,  two  alto-clarinets  in  F  (basset-horn), 
a  French  horns,  a  bassoons,  and  a  contrebass  (or 
oontra-bassoon) ;  and  two  Divertimentos  for  a 
darinets,  a  oboes,  a  English  horns  (alto-oboe^, 
a  French  horns,  and  a  bassoons.  (See  Kochel  s 
Yerzeichniss  Tonwerke  Mozarts;  Leipzig,  i86a.) 

F.  J.  GossKO  deserves  especial  mention  in 
eoDneotion  with  wind-bands.  [See  vol.  i.  p. 
6ii].  During  the  French  Revolution  he  was 
appointed  bandmaster  of  the  Paris  National 
Gaard,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  write  all  the 
music  for  the  grand  national  fdtes.  As  most  of 
these  were  held  in  large  open  spaces,  he  organised 
a  full  orchestra  consisting  entirely  of  wind-in- 
struments, which  accompanied  his  patriotic 
hymns  and  funeral  cantata.  Among  these,  the 
hymn  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  to  the  Deity, 
etc,  were  of  so  high  aa  order  and  produoed  so 
deep  an  impression,  that  the  Direetosate  of  the 
Republic  decreed  him  to  be  'a  cbmposer  of 
the  first  rank.*  On  the  collapse  of  the  Rq>oblio, 
the  new  reign  did  not  encourage  popular  fdtes, 
and  Gossec's  work  came  to  an  end.  Although 
his  compositions  in  this  line  bore  the  stamp  of 
genius,  they  am  now  abnoel  forgotten. 

Bbbthovbn  has  left : — (i)  Marsch  fur  Militair 
musik  (for  the  Grand  Parade,  June  4,  1816) 
in  D.  (a)  March  in  F  for  the  same.  (3)  Sextet 
far  a  darinets,  a  horns,  and  a  bassoons  in  Eb 
(op.  71).  (4)  Trio  for  a  oboes  and  English  horn 
in  G  (op.  87).  (5)  Octet  for  clarinets,  oboes, 
horns,  and  bassoons  in  £b  (op.  103).  (6)  Ron- 
dino  for  a  clarinets,  a  oboes,  a  horns,  and  a  bas- 
soons in  Eb.  (7)  Two  .^uale  for  4  trombones. 
(8)  Three  Duos  for  clarinet  and  bassoon. 

Ghebubini*b  autograph  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  the  following  pieces  for  Wind-bands,  but 
of  what  instrumentation  we  are  not  aware : — 
1800.  Two  marches.  (i)MarcheduPrtffetd'£ure 
et  Loire ;  (a)  Marche  pour  le  retour  du  Pr^fet. 
1805.  March  for  wind-instruments  composed  at 
Vienna  for  the  Baron  da  Braun.  1808.  March 
for  Wind-instruments.  1810,  Sept  a  a.  Ditto, 
do.  1814,  Feb.  8.  March  for  the  Band  of  the 
National  Guard ;  Feb.  13.  Quiok-etep  for  ditto. 


SiFOBVuri  wrote  several  Marches  for  the  Pms- 
sian  Gnarda*  band. 

KtJHHBB  wrote  a  number  cf  Fantasias  and 
Snites  of  variations  for  militaiy  band  about  fifty 
years  ago^  mostly  published  by  Sobott  ft  Go. 

Bbbuoi.— op.  16,  Sjrmphonie  fun^bre  et  tri- 
onphale,  in  three  parts,  fdr  full  military  band, 
and  separate  string  ordkastra,  with  chorus  ad  lib. 
(Paris,  Brandus). 

MENDEL880Bir.-^verture  in  G  for  wind-in- 
struments, op.  a4.  Although  professedly  for 
military  bana,  this  overture  is  not  effective  for 
outdoor  performance.  Even  in  the  oomposer*s 
time  Wieprecht  rearranged  it  for  military  band. 

Mbtebbbbr's  four  Fackdtanze,  of  all  modem 
compositions,  give  the  true  character  of  military 
music  full  scope.  Generally  for  a  trumpet-baiid 
and  orchestra,  placed  opposite  each  other  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  great  hall,  the  interweaving 
of  true  fonfares  with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra 
produces  a  most  stirring  effect. 

WiBPBBOHT  deserves  great  praise,  especially 
as  for  his  admirable  arrangements  of  six  com- 
plete symphonies  by  Beethoven  (a,  3,  5,  7,  9, 
and  *  Battle  *),  two  of  Mozart,  about  thirty  over^ 
tures,  besides  numerous  operatic  fiuitasies,  eto. 
Most  of  these  remain  in  manuscript. 

Anton  Rbioha  has  written  a  number  of  works 
for  wind-instruments — twenty-four  Quintets  for 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  bassoon  (op.  88, 
91 »  99>  100);  one  Quartet  for  4  flutes  (op.  la), 
etc. 

Various  collections  of  music  arranged  for  mili- 
tary bands  exist,  such  as : — L  Boosey's  Military 
Band  Journal — for  fuU  Band  (monthlv).  Do. 
Supplemental  Journal  (bi-monthly).  Ghappell's 
Military  Band  Journal  (monthly).  Ls^eur's 
'Alliance  Musicale'  (monthly).  IL  Boosey*s 
Brass  Band  Journal  (monthly).  Ghappell's  B.  B. 
Journal  (monthly).  R.  Smith's  B.  B.  Journals ; 
and  otherSb  [J.  A.  K.j 

WINDSOR  OB  ETON  TUNE.  This  is  first 
found  in  Damon's  niusto  to  the  Psalms,  159X, 
harmonised  in  four  parts,  and  set  to  Ps.  cxvi.  It 
is  not  in  Damon's  earlier  work  of  1579.^  As 
no  complete  set  of  parts  is  known  to  exist,  the 
melody  only  can  be  quoted : — 
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This  affords  an  example  of  Damon's  method  of 
prdonging  a  tune  by  repetition,  of  which  Haw- 
kins speaks. 
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In  159a  the  tune  appears  in  Eete's  'Whole 
Booke  of  Psahnes/  containing  the  Church  Tunes, 
and  '  other  short  tunes  usually  sung  in  London 
and  most  places  of  the  Bealme.*  It  is  marked 
as  being  one  of  the  latter,  and  must  therefore 
have  b^n  in  uhc  for  some  little  time  previously. 
In  Este's  Psalter  it  is  harmonised  by  George 
Kirby  as  follows^  the  melody  in  the  tenor :— 
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Damon  and  Kirby  merely  harmonised  the 
melody,  but  whoever  was  its  composer,  it  is  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  tune  set  bv  Dr.  Tye  to  the 
third  chapter  of  his  curious  work,  *  The  Actes  of 
the  Apostles,  translated  into  Englyshe  Metre  .  • . 
with  notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  play  upon  the  Lute,'  1553.  Here  we  find 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  strains  of  Windsor, 
and  a  fragment  of  the  second.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  Dr.  Tye*s  tune  is  subjoined,  reduced 
into  score  in  modem  clefs. 
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In  £ste*s  Psalter  the  tune  has  no  distinctive 
name,  but  in  161 5  it  was  inserted  in  the  Scottish 
Psalter  published  by  Andro  Hart,  as  '  Dundie.' 
In  Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  162 1,  it  is  marked  as 
an  English  tune,  and  is  doubly  named '  Windsor 
or  Eaton.'  The  tune  was  popular  in  Scotland,* 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  Scottish  form  of  its 
earliest  name  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  indi- 
genous to  that  country. 

In  Hart's  Psalter  of  161 5  the  melody  alone  is 
given :  — 
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Here  a  slight  variation  occurs  in  the  second 
strain,  and  the  leading  note  is  omitted  in  the 

>  Th«  crotchot  C  !■  probably  a  misprint  for  D. 
s  Bums,  In  his '  Oottar's  Satorday  Night.'  refers  to  this  tan«»— 
'Porhaps  Dundoo's  wlM  warbling  mmmixm  rise. 
Or  plalntlre  Martyrs,  worthy  of  the  name.' 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  oonfouud  it  wiUi  the '  Dundee'  of  BargB^ 
croft,  which  Is  the '  French  tune '  of  the  Sootttsh  Psalter. 
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fint,  thiTd  and  fourth  Btnuns,  thus  giving  the 
melody  a  modal  form.  This  may  have  been  done 
to  aasimilate  its  character  to  that  of  other  tunes 
in  the  collection  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 
acddeotal  was  restored  to  the  penultimate  note 
of  the  last  strain  in  Baban's  Psalter,  Aberdeen, 
1633  :— 

1X«    JHmdie  Tune. 
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and  throughout  the  hymn  in  the  harmonised 
Scottish  Pudter  of  1635  :— 
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WIN6HAM,  Thomas,  bom  in  London,  Jan. 
5, 1846.  Began  his  career  at  the  early  age  of 
10,  as  organist  of  S.  Michael's  Mission  Church, 
Southwark.  In  1863  entered  the  'London  Aca- 
demy of  Music'  of  Dr.  Wylde,  and  in  1867  became 
a  pupil  of  Stemdale  Bennett  for  composition, 
and  of  Harold  Thomas  for  piano,  in  the  Royal 


Academy.  In  1 871  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Piano  in  that  institution,  a  post  which  he 
still  holds.  Mr.  Wingham's  compositions,  mostly 
Bti]l  in  MS.,  contain  4  Symphonies — ^in  D  (1870), 
in  Bb  (187a),  in  £  minor,  with  choral  Finale 
(1873),  in  D  (1883);  6  Overtures,  one  with 
chorus ;  an  Orchestnd  Serenade  in  Eb ;  a  grand 
Mass  in  D ;  a  grand  Te  Deum,  two  Motets;  an 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Stemdale  Bennett,  etc., 
which  have  been  performed  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  the  Crystal  Palace^  Leeds  Festival, 
Antwerp  CathednJ,  etc.  [G.] 

WINN,  William,  bass  singer,  bom  May  8, 
i8a8,  at  Bramham,  Yorkshire,  taught  sing- 
iikg  by  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Schira,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  in  *St.  Paul*  Oct.  24, 
1855,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall.  He  became  popu- 
lar in  oratorio  and  glee  music.  In  1864  was 
elected  a  Gentleman  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels 
Royal,  and  in  1867  Vicar  Choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men's Catch  Club,  and  is  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Round,  Catch  and  Canon  Club.  His  sone 
'Nothing  more,*  and  the  prise  glee, '  Go,  Rose, 
are  well-known  &vourites.  His  elder  daughter 
and  pupil,  Florence,  bom  Nov.  1857,  is  a 
favourite  contralto  concert  singer.  [A.C.] 

WINTER,  Petib,  opera  composer,  much  es- 
teemed in  his  day,  bom  at  Mannheim  1754,  died 
at  Munich  Oct.  17,  1825.  At  10  he  played  the 
violin  in  the  Elector  Karl  Theodore's  celebrated 
band.  He  had  some  instmotion  in  composition 
from  the  Abb^  yogler,but  really  formed  himself 
as  a  composer  later  in  life.  In  1776  he  became 
Musik-director  of  the  court  theatre,  and  in  this 
post  made  acquaintance  with  Mozart,  against 
whom  he  took  a  great  dislike,  and  whom  he 
damaged  later  in  Vienna  by  spreading  false  re- 
ports about  his  private  life.^  When  the  Court 
removed  from  Mannheim  to  Munich  Winter  fol- 
lowed, and  became  in  1788  Court-Capellmeister. 
This  post  he  retained  to  his  death,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration,  receiving 
on  more  than  one  occasion  leave  of  absence  for 
two  or  three  years.  He  visited  Vienna  twice, 
first  in  1 781,  when  he  produced  three  ballets,  and 
again  during  the  years  between  1793  and  1797, 
when  he  had  nine  operas  performed  at  the  Burg- 
theater  and  Schikaneder's  theatre,  including 
'Das  unterbrocheneOpferfest*  (Burgtheater,  June 
14,  1796),  and  a  cantata  'Timotheus,  or  the 
power  of  music'  (i797)»  by  the  Tonktinstler 
SodetSt.  The  intercourse  he  maintained  with 
Salieri  was  important  as  inducing  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  vocal  part  of  his  composi- 
tions. This  isperceptible  in  all  the  works  written 
in  Vienna.  He  also  visited  Italy  (Naples  and 
Venice,  1791  and  1793),  Prague  (1796),  Paris 
(i8oa  uid  i8o6),London(i8o3-5),andIta]yagain 
(Milan  and  Genoa,  181 7-19).  Besides  a  number 
of  operas,  of  which  the  greatest  and  most  lasting 
&vourites  were  '  Maria  von  Montalban  *  (Munich 
1798)  and  the  'Unterbrochene  Opferfest,'  popular 
on  account  of   its  catching  melodies,    Winter 
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<$ompoMd  a  qaantity  of  cburoh  mnic,  ouitatM» 
Ideaer,  part-songB»  aod  instrttmeiital  works  (sym- 
phonies,  oTertoree,  and  oonoerted  pieces  for 
various  instilments),  most  of  which  were  printed, 
but  have  long  since  disappeared.  His  singing 
Method  (Schott^  Mayence,  with  German,  French, 
and  Italian  words^  is  however  still  of  value. 

We  append  a  list  of  his  operas,  daasified  ao> 
oording  to  the  places  where  utey  were  first  pro- 
duced :— Munich  :  'Annida'  (1778),  'Cora  ed 
Alonzo*  and  'Leonardo  e  Blandine'  (1779)* 
'  Hel^ne  and  Paris '  (German,  1 780),  *  Der  Bet- 
tdstndent'  (German  operetta^  1781),  'Bellero- 
pbon'  (German,  1 78a),  *  Schen,  List,  nnd  Bache' 
(operetta,  1784),  *  Circe*  (i 788),  *  Jery  nnd  Ba- 
telj '  (German,  1 790),  *  Psyche*  and  '  Der  Sturm ' 
^hakespeare^B  'Tempest/  (1793),  'Marie  von 
Montalban'  (German,  1798),  *  Der  Franenbond ' 
(German,  1805),  ^Cohnal'  (1809),  'DieBllnden* 
(German,  1810).  Naples:  'Antigone'  (1791). 
Venice:  'Catone  in  Utica'  (1791),  'IFratelli 
rivali  *  and  '  n  Sacrificio  di  Greta '  (179a).  Vi- 
enna: 'Armida  und  Rinaldo'  (German  melo- 
drama with  chorus  and  dances,  1793)9  'I  due 
Vedovi '  and '  Das  unterbrooheoe  Opferfest '  (Ger^ 
JDxa,  1796),  'Babylons  Pyramiclen'  (German, 
with  Mederitsoh,  nicknamed  Gallus,  1797)1  and 
'Das  Labyrinth*  (sequel  to  the  ' Zauberflote,* 
German,  1708).'  Prague :  '  Ogus,  il  Trionfo  del 
bel  sesso'  (1796).  Paris:  'Tamerlan'  (1803), 
'  Castor  e  Pollux  *  (1806).  London  :  '  Calypso ' 
(1803),  'Proserpina*  (180^),  'Zaira*  (1805). 
Milan  :  '  I  due  Valdomiri  and  '  Maometto  * 
(1817),  'Etelinda*  (1818),  'Sanger  und  Schnei- 
der' written  in  Geneva,  but  tint  produced  in 
Munich  (1830),  his  last  work  for  the  stage. 

Of  his  churdi  works  there  are  now  in  the 
R^yal  Chapel  at  Munich  a  6  Masses,  a  Requiems, 
3  Stabat  Maters,  and  a  quantity  of  graduales, 
offertoires,  vespers,  etc.  For  the  Ptotestant 
court  chapel  he  wrote  7  cantatas,  a  oratorios,  a 
German  Stabat  Mater,  and  smaller  anthems. 

Winter*s  strong  points  were  just  declamation, 
agreeable  melody,  brilliant  choral  writing,  and 
rich  instrumentation,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
overpower  the  voices.  His  weakness  was  in 
counterpoint,  which  he  had  never  found  an 
opportunity  of  mastering  thoroughly.  As  a 
whole  his  church  music  is  preferable  to  his 
operas;  which,  though  vocal  and  melodious,  have 
neither  originality,  greatness,  dramatic  force, 
fire,  nor  genius.  His  airs  are  specially  weak, 
never  seeming  fully  developed.  Winter  could 
amuse  and  entertain,  but  to  seize  the  imagin- 
ation, to  touch,  to  agitate,  was  beyond  him. 
This  is  why  even  his  best  and  most  popular 
works  disappeared  from  the  stage  soon  after  his 
death.  [C.F.P.] 

WIPPBRN,  LouiSB  (HABBinuhWippKBv), 
born  1835  or  1837  at  HUdesheim  or  Btlckebuig.* 
On  June  16, 1857,  "^k^  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Berlin  and  played  Agatha  in  '  Der  Freisohutz,' 
and  Alice  in  '  Robert  1«  Diable*  with  such  aue* 
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at  to  obtain  a  permanent  engagement  in 
Berlin  in  September  of  the  same  year.  She  kept 
tiie  poet  until  her  retirement,  and  was  a  great 
fiftvourite  both  in  dramatic  and  in  the  lighter 
parts,  vis.  Iphigenia,  Jessonda,  Pamina,  Su- 
sanna, Fidelio,  Ines  (L'A&icnine),  the  Prinoeas 
of  Navarre  (John  of  Paris),  Mrs.  Ankerstrom 
TGustavus  IIL),  Gretchen  (Faust),  Elisabeth 
(Tannhaiiser),  Valentine,  etc.  In  Dec.  1859 
she  married  at  Biickeburg  an  aidiitect  named 
Hanriers.  She  sang  for  three  seasons  in  Lon- 
don at  Her  Majesty's,  appearing  first,  June 
1 1,  1864,  as  Alice.  She  pleased  *  on  account  of 
the  freshness  of  her  tone,  her  firm  delivery  of  the 
notes,  her  extreme  earnestness  and  her  unquea- 
tionable  feeling'  (Musical  World).  She  was 
an  admirable  actress.  Her  parts  in  London 
were  but  few,  vis.  Pamina  (July  6,  1865),  Ame- 
lia (Un  BaUo),  Leonora  (Trovatore),  Zerlina 
(Don  Giovanni) ;  but  several  of  her  best  parts 
were  in  the  hands  of  Fraulein  Tietjens,  then  in 
the  senith  of  her  fame  and  powers,  and  Mme. 
Harriers- Wippem  was  placed  at  great  disad* 
vantage.  In  May  1868,  while  at  Kdm'gsbeig, 
she  was  seised  with  diphtheria,  which  compelled 
her  to  visit  Italy.  She  reappeared  at  Berlin 
Jan.  5, 1870,  and  sang  there  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  her  voice  and  strength  were  so  much  im* 
paired  that  phe  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
regular  work.  She  died  Oct.  5,  1878,  from 
another  throat  disease,  at  the  Hydropathic  Es- 
tablishment at  Gorbersdorf  (Silesia).         [A.C.] 

WISE,  Michael,  bom  in  Wiltshue  (probably 
at  Salisbury),  about  164S,  was  admitted  a  child 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Cooke  in  1660. 
In  1663  he  became  a  lay-derk  of  St.  Geoiige*s 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1668  he  was  appointed 
organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  On  Jan.  6, 1675-6  he  was  admitted 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  place  of 
Raphael  Courteville,  deceased,  being  described 
in  the  cheque-book  as  'a  counter-tenor  from 
Salisbury.'  At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of 
James  U.  (April  33,  1685)  he  was  suspended 
from  that  office,  and  Edward  Morton  officiated 
in  his  stead.  The  cause  ef  such  suspension  is 
unknown.  There  is  in  the  Bagfbrd  collection  in 
the  British  Museum  library  acoarse  political  song, 
published  in  London  in  1680,  entitled  'The 
Wiltshire  Ballad,*'  from,  which  it  appears  that 
Wise  had  been  engaged  with  other  WUtshire  men 
in  getting  up  a  petition  for  calling  a  parliament. 
It  is  possible  that  thi^  siding  with  those  opposed 
to  the  Court  policy  may  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  his  suspension.  On  Jan.  37, 1686-7, 
Wise  was  appointed  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  But  he  did 
not  hold  those  offices  long.  On  Aug.  34,  1687, 
being  at  Salisbury,  he  h^l  a  dispute  with  his 
wife,  in  the  heat  of  which  he  rushed  out  into  the 
street,  and  the  hour  being  late,  was  challenffed 
by  a  watchman,  with  whom  he  commenced  a 
quarrel,  and  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
the  man*s  bill  which  killed  him.    The  place  <d 
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hlfl  hvstutl  h  trnknowxi ;  bo  tnuMB  of  it  okl  be 
found  in  the  registen  of  the  cathedral  or  any  of 
the  i^nrches  in  Saliabary.  Wiae*B  principal 
oompoeitions  are  for  the  chnroh,  and  they  are 
'  among  the  glorieB  of  our  cathedral  music.  He 
added  melody  to  ecience,  and  in  setting  sacred 
words  eyinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius.  His 
anthems,  "  Awake  up,  my  glory,"  "  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,''  and  "  The  ways  of  Zion 
do  mourn,"  have  lost  none  of  their  cluurm  by  use 
or  age,  and  are  still  listened  to  with  admiration 
by  idl  those  who  hear  them,  and  whose  feelings 
are  attuned  to  church  mnsio  of  the  most  elegant 
and  expressive  kind.' 

Six  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in  Boyce*s 
'  Cathedral  Music,'  and  an  Evening  Service  in  £b 
ill  Rimbault*8<  Cathedral  Music.'  Other  anthems 
and  services  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tudway  collec- 
tion, the  library  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Music, 
and  the  choir-books  of  many  of  the  cathedrals. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  mduded  in  '  The 
Musical  Companion,'  1667,  and  his  duet  'Old 
Chiron  thus  preached  to  his  pupil  Achilles,*  has 
often  been  reprinted.  [W.HJS.] 

WITTEGZEK,  Joskfh  TOir,  imperial  coundllor 
in  Vienna,  died  about  1859,  became  acquainted 
with  Franz  Schubert  through  Spaun.^  Im- 
pressed by  the  great  musical  genius  of  the  in- 
spired youth  he  endeavoured  to  collect  all  Schu- 
bert's compositions,  manuscript  or  printed,  with 
extracts  from  newspapers  and  biographical 
notices,  concerning  him,  and  also  drew  up 
several  thematic  lists  of  his  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  etc.  The  whole  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  Spaun  under  the  condition  that 
on  his  death  it  should  become  the  possession  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
and  be  deposited  in  their  archives,  where  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  precious  treasures,  and 
where  its  materials  have  since  been  consulted 
in  many  Schubert-questions.  The  collection  is 
now  often  known  as  Spaun's ;  it  is  however  an 
act  of  gratitude  and  justice  to  record  the  name 
of  its  proper  founder— Wittbczek.         [C.F.P.] 

WIXOM,  Emxa  (Mme.  Nxvada),  bom  in 
i86a,  at  Austen,  Kevada,  U.S.A.,  from  which 
territory  she  has  taken  her  professional  name. 
She  learnt  singing  at  Vienna  under  Mme.  Mar- 
chesi.  On  May  17,  1880,  she  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  at  Her  Majesty  *sTheatre, 
as  Amina.  Although  praised  for  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice,  and  for  her  evident  intel- 
ligence and  earnestness,  her  appearance  in  such 
an  important  character  was  considered  prema- 
ture, and  she  did  not  re-appear.  In  Italy  she 
had  better  fortune,  and  after  singing  there  in 
various  places,  made  her  first  appearance  May  1 7, 
1883,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Paris,  as  Mysoli  on 
the  revival  of  <  La  Perle  du  Br^sil '  (F^liden 
David),  and  was  favourably  received  in  that, 
and  Sept.  38  in  Mignon.  In  1884  she  sang  as 
Lucia  at  the  Italiens.  She  was  engaged  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1884,  and  on  the  whole  made 
a  decided  success,  especisdly  in  Mackenzie's  'Bose 
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of  Sharon '  (Oct.  16),  and  at  the  miscellaneous 
concert^  bat  in  the  soprano  music  of  *  Elijah  * 
she  was  overweighted.  On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in 
the  '  Bose  of  Sharon '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  on  its  production  in  London.  During  the 
winter  of  1884  she  sang  in  the  United  States 
in  Italian  opera.  On  Oct.  z,  1885,  she  married 
at  Paris  Ihr.  Raymond  Palmer.  She  was  an- 
nounced for  a  concert  tour  in  Ankcriea  for  the 
winter  of  1885,  and  is  now  (1887)  in  Mapleson's 
Opera  Company  at  Covent  Garden.  [A.C.] 

WOELFL, '  J08XFH,  was  bom  at  Salzburg^ 
probably  in  1772,  and  his  instruction  in  com- 
position and  pianoforte-playing  was  due  to 
Leopold  Mozart'  and  Michael  Haydn.  No 
mention  of  him  occurs,  however,  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Leopold  Mozart  and  his  son.  In 
179a  or  1793  he  began  his  public  career  at 
Warsaw.  He  was  already  a  brilliant  pianist, 
and  his  performances  brought  him  into  great 
request  as  a  teacher.  Amongst  his  pupils  was 
one,  the  son  of  a  banker  named  Ferguson,  who 
subsequently  attained  some  notoriety  as  a  per- 
former and  composer.^  But  Warsaw,  in  the 
throes  of  the  partition  of  Poland  (1794),  was  no 
place  for  an  artist,  and  Woelfl  bietook  himself 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with  favour, 
both  as  composer  and  performer.  His  first 
opera,  'Der  Hollenbeig,  was  composed  to  a 
libretto  by  Schikaneder,  and  brought  out  at  his 
theatre  in  1795.  This  was  followed  by  'Das 
schone  Milchmsbdchen'  for  the  National  Theatre 
in  1797,  and  'Der  Kopf  ohne  Mann'  at 
Schikaneder 's  in  1798.  The  value  of  these 
pieces  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  but 
they  were  successful  at  Vienna,  and  the  last 
two  were  performed  at  Leipzig,  and  '  Der  Kopf 
ohne  Mann  *  at  Prague  also.^  To  this  period  the 
curious  combination-piece,  *  Liebe  macht  kurzen 
Trozeaai  may  possibly  belong.  On  the  whole, 
Woelfl  was  not  of  much  account  as  a  composer 
for  the  stage.  As  a  pianoforte  virtuoso,  he 
stepped  into  the  first  rank,  and  was  even  able 
to  contest  the  palm  of  supremacy  with  Bee- 
thoven.* Socially,  Woelfl's  pleasing  manners 
m^  have  helped  him  to  sustain  the  rivalryp 
from  their  contrast  to  his  competitor's  brusque 
demeanour.  His  strength  lay  in  contrapuntal 
skill  and  in  remarkable  execution,  in  part  due 
to  the  inmiense  size  of  his  hands.  The  heat 
of  their  partisans  recalled  the  strife  of  the 
Gluckists  and  Picmnists,^  but  the  two  artists 
themselves  appear  to  have  respected  and  ad- 
mired each  other.  We  hear  of  them  as  im- 
provising duets  at  the  house  of  Von  Wetzlar, 
and  Woelfl  dedicated  one  of  the  best  of  his 
earlier  works  (op.  6)  to  Beethoven."    At  Vienna 

1  The  aaoBrUfaitlM  tta&t  anTeloi)*  WoelS  extend  em  to  the  tpeH- 
Inc  ofhU  fiame.  whleh  airpevt  Terlooily  ••  WSIfll,  Woefal.  WoelSe. 
WOIfel.  WolMl,  Woelt  Woelft,  Wulft  end  WoeM,  the  latt  of  uhlch. 
on  Uie  whole,  Mcmi  moet  probeUy  eorreei.  The  Farlalue  doapftlnd 
of  either  pronoimeiRt  oripeUlng  hti  neme.  end  celled  htm  WoM;es 
they  tpeU  Kreoter  Xr«<Mh«,  and  to  this  day  peniat  In  wiltlBc  JUKa. 

•  In  the  Frotpeetiu  of  The  Hennontc  Budget;  Woelfl  to  ttated  to 
be  *  a  tcholar  of  the  tn»X  Motart,'  which  lecina  most  improbable. 

•  SohllUnv-who  spells  the  name  Fntfuson. 

•  A. M.  Z.  ToL  i.448.  and  InteU.  Blatt. xUvoL  It. p.  IBB :  vol.  t.  p. SIS. 

•  See  BirraoviK,  vol.  I.,  p.  178&.  *  Bejfried. 

•  See  BiiTHOTiK,  toI.  I.  pp.  160  a  and  ITSk 
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the  yoang  oompoeer  married,  in  1798,  Therese 
Klemxn,  an  actress  at  the  Kational  Theatre; 
and  in  the  sammer  of  the  same  year  set  out  on 
an  extended  tour,  whether  with  or  without 
Madame  Woelfl  eeems  uncertain.  He  travelled 
through  Brunn  to  Prague,  where  he  gave  a  sue- 
oeasful  concert,  and  thence  to  Xieipzig.  Two 
concerts,  about  Michaehnas,*  signalised  his  ar^ 
rival,  and  his  stay  was  of  considerable  length. 
On  April  II  and  33,  1799,  he  gave  two  more 
concerts,'  and  then  pursued  his  way  through 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  arriving  there 
in  May.'  At  Hamburg  he  nu^e  another  con- 
siderable stay,  and  won  many  friends.  More- 
over, though  the  traditions  of  G.  P.  E.  Bach 
BtUl  lingered  in  the  place,  his  playing  elicited 
great  admiration.  Prom  Schmieder  he  obtained 
the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  '  Der  trojanische 
Pferd,'  and  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  the 
music.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the 
work  was  ever  produced,  and  perhaps  it  was 
never  completed.  Woelfl  had  intentions  of  going 
on  to  London,*  but  seems  to  have  left  Hamburg 
at  the  beginning  of  December  with  Righini, 
probably  for  Berlin.* 

The  next  dear  mention  t>f  Woelfl  is  at  a  con- 
cert in  Leipzig, .  Oct.  21,  1800.*  On  Dec.  10, 
he  gave  a  concert  in  Berlin  at  which  Mozart^s 
*  Davidde  Penitente '  was  performed.  In  the 
next  year  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  perhaps  through 
Brunswick '  and  Mayence,^  certainly  through 
Hanover,'  reaching  the  French  capital  in  Sep- 
tember 1 801.  There  he  soon  began  to  attract 
great  attention.  On  the  5th  Brumaire  (Oct.  26) 
the  Journal  de  Paris  described  him  as  Tun 
des  hommes  les  plus  ^tonnans  de  I'Europe  sur 
le  Piano.*  His  wit  and  courtesy  suited  French 
taste,  and  his  execution  was  at  its  acme.  He 
speedily  assumed  a  leading  position,  and  in  the 
next  spring  was  reported  to  be  writing  an 
opera  for  the  Th^&tro  Feydeau.*  This  epoch 
may  be  regarded  as  the  culminating  point  in 


1  A.  M.  Z.  TOl.  i.  p.  479. 

s  DOrfflBl't  *  Geaohioht*  dor  Gewandbau  Oooowte.* 

»  A.  H.  Z.  Tol.  ii.  p.  409.  *  Ibid.  p.  n. 

■  Ibid.  p.  410.  Tbe  itat«iiient  bar*  made  dUTon  from  tbat  of 
ftll  otber  blognipben.  Bebllllnc  wmi  to  suggest  thAt  Woelfl 
returned  to  Vienna,  but  all  otber  writers  assert  tbat  be  went  from 
Hamburg  to  London,  and  from  London  to  Paris,  reaebtng  tbe  Frencb 
eapital  In  180L  Tbe  iiMts  gfren  In  tbe  text  sbow  tbat  tbli  aooonnt 
eannot  be  oorreet.  and  It  seems  Improbable  tbat  Woelfl  went  to 
London  at  all  at  tbis  time,  tbough  Mr.  J.  W.  Darlson,  In  tbe  Frelboe 
to  bis  edition  of  tbe  '  Non  Plus  Ultra '  Sonata  declares,  wltbout  glrlng 
any  autborlty,  tbat  tbe  Ifilitary  Concerto  (op.  43)  was  composed  In 
London  In  UM).  On  tbe  otber  band,  the  following  olrcumstancea 
seem,  taken  together,  to  make  strongly  against  tbe  London  rlslt  :— 

(1)  Woelfl  left  Hamburg  In  Dee.  17W  wiOt  Righimi  (A.  M.  Z.  ToL  U. 
p.  410).  Now  Rlghlnl  almost  certainly  was  going  to  Berlin  to  pro- 
duce *  Tlgrane/  In  the  early  part  of  1800  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  11.  p.  nO). 

(8)  Woelfl's  letter  to  Lodl  (A.  If.  Z.  vol.  II.  IntelL  Blatt.  no.  x.).  is 
dated '  Auf  der  Beise,  den  10  Decemb.  1799,*  which  suggests  that  be 
had  left  Hamburg  and  was  on  a  Journey  In  Germany.  This  Is  exactly 
the  dato  at  which  be  would  be  trarelUng  to  Berlin  with  BIghlnL 

(8)  A  BerUn  lettor  of  April  1800  (A.  M.  Z.  toL  U.  p.  422),  declares 
that  Woelfl  had  been  there  three  separata  times  since  tbe  preceding 
June ;  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  he  went  three  times  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin  and  back  again  beivtsm  /«««  and  D4Mmb0r,  1799. 

(4)  No  trace  of  him  in  England  at  this  time  Is  forthcoming. 

(6)  Tbe  programme  of  the  concert  In  London  on  May  17. 180S,  at 
wbleh  he  appeared,  pointedly  asserts  that  It  was  *  his  first  peiform- 
anoe  In  Kngland.'    ('  Morning  Ohranlcle,*  May  27,  UOft.) 

•  DOrihl's  *  Geachichto.'  t  A.  M.  Z.  toL  Iv.  p.  107. 

•  A.  M.  Z.  ToL  111.  pp.  OM)  and  8U.  Tbe  last  passage  renders  It  likely 
that  tbe  bomplayers  Gugel  accompanied  him,  and  tbat  tbe  Trio  for 
horns  and  FF.  was  written  for  this  tow. 

■  ▲.M.Z.TeLiT.p.60*. 
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his  career.      Henceforward  he  &1I8,  in  some 
strange  way,  under  a  cloud. 

Whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  fatix  pat 
cannot  be  exactly  determined.  If  F^tis's  dr- 
oumstantaal  story  is  to  be  believed,  Woelfl  stmck 
up  a  friendship  at  Paris  with  the  bass-singer 
EUmenreich,  who  was  given  to  card-sharping. 
In  1804  the  pair  travelleid  to  Brussels,  and  gave 
a  concert  which  proved  a  failure.  But  the  little 
social  dubs  of  the  town  offered  opportunities  to 
EUmenreich  of  making  money  by  gambling. 
He  was  caught  oheatii^,  and  the  pair  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police  bnt  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Dyle.  By  his  exertions  they  es- 
caped, and  went  off  together  to  London,  where 
they  arrived  at  the  b^inniog  of  1805.  Woelfl 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
fraud,  but  his  intimacy  with  EUmenreich  cauaed 
sodety  to  avoid  him.  He  was  not  recdved  as 
before,  and  finaUy  died  in  obscurity  and  great 
poverty  near  London,  when  is  quite  uncertain. 
Of  course  this  story  amply  accounts  for  the  dis- 
appointing close  of  Wodfl*s  career.  But  it  seems 
to  be  incorrect  in  almost  every  detail.  That 
Woelfl  was  brought  into  relations  with  EUmen- 
reich by  the  project  of  the  latter  for  establiah- 
ing  a  German  Opera  in  Paris  is  Ukdy  enough,** 
but  Woelfl  appears  to  have  been  in  Paris 
throughout  1804,"  whereas  EUmenreich  left 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1803,  and  was  at  Vienna 
at  the  beginning  of  1805."  The  statement  that 
Woelfl  was  received  with  less  favour  in  England 
than  on  his  previous  visit  can  only  be  true  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  been  there  before,  which, 
as  already  observed,  is  at  aU  events  dubious. 
Moreover,  Wodfl  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
his  reception  in  England  in  1805 ;  he  certainly 
did  not  die  in  obscurity,  and  it  is  not  Ukdy  that 
he  died  in  poverty.^ 

To  return  to  certainties;  the  three  years  and  a 
half  (Sept.  i8oi-Apr.  1805)  during  which  Paris 
was  the  centre  of  Woelfl*8  Ufe  were,  on  the 
whole,  years  of  success.  In  the  early  part  of 
1804,  his  opera,  'L' Amour  Romanesque,*  was 
produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  with  succeds. 
In  the  next  year  he  made  his  most  considerable 
venture  with  an  heroic  opera  in  three  acts, 
called  'Fernando,  on  Les  Maures,'  which  was 
brought  out  anonymously  at  the  Th^tre  Fey- 
deau. It  was  produced  under  very  unfavourable 
droumstances,  and  was  more  of  a  fidlure  than  it 
deserved  to  be.^*  Perhaps  this  mischance  led 
Woelfl  to  conceive  a  disgust  for  Paris.  He 
certainly  left  the  French  capital  within  a  month 
or  two  without  any  other  apparent  reason,  and 

M  Op.  A.  M.  Z.  ToL  It.  pp.  in  and  an. 
U  A.  M.  Z.  ToL  Tl.  p.  478 :  ToL  TlL  p.  111. 

u  Ibid.  vol.  Ti.  pp.  an.  409, 60S. 

u  It  maj  be  added  tbat  It  is  not  easy  to  ase  whan  Woelfl  and  Bll- 
menreich  could  baTC  been  at  Brussels  together.  At  tbe  beginning  of 
1808  both  were  in  Faris.  In  the  spring  and  snmmer  EUmenreich 
went  to  London  (A.  M.  Z.  toL  It.  pp.  S28  and  781),  but  Woelfl  stayed 
In  Paris  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  It.  p.  MM).  Howerer.  In  tbe  antnmn  of  UOB 
Woelfl  was  at  Amsterdam  (A.  M.Z.T0I.T.  p.  110),  and  was  thou^t  to 
be  going  to  London,  and  It  maj  haTe  been  about  this  time  thai  tha 
two  got  into  trouble  at  Brussels.  They  are  next  beard  of  in  Sept. 
1KB  (A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  T.  p.  886).  and  are  then  both  in  Paris.  But  WoelS'a 
position  there  leemsjnst  as  good  after  this  date  as  liatee  It. 

M  See  on  the  whole  allUr.  A.  M.  Z.  toL  tU.  p.  4SL 
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rspairad  (a  London,'  when  be  anived  about  the 
be^noiiig  of  iixj,  1805.  The  Grat  tntce  of 
faim  ia  in  ux  xlTertisement  on  Mk;  18,  of  n 
benefit  ooDcert  bj  Mr.  Bnii  Mre.  Aehe.  wbich 
■tatea  that  he  hnd  Jiut  arrived  in  England,  and 
wonld  perform  a  concerto  at  thia  concert  on  May 
17— 'bit  first  performance  in  England.'  Beddei 
the  ooacerto  (MS.),  a  gnni  aympbony  (MS.) 
by  Woelfl  waa  perfonned  at  uie  concert,  and 
pianoforte  oonoertoe  by  him  were  plajed  at  other 
concerts  on  Jnna  I  and  June  5,  on  tbe  fijrmer 
oooaaion  by  himself.     He  wai  received  with  the 

r%ieEt  applause,'  and  everything  ahoffs  that 
retained  hie  popularity  tbrougbout  hia  leven 
years'  residence  in  London.  Li  1806  Ma  con- 
certo linown  at  '  The  Calm '  created  a  podCive 
furore,  being  played  at  four  concerte  in  about 
too  montha,  and  new  oompoaitions  by  him  were 
almost  annnally  put  forward  as  attractlona  at 
the  must  imporl«nt  concerta.'  In  1810  the  pro- 
epeetus  of  'The  Harmonic  Budget,'*  presents 
uiii  as  the  fashionable  composer  of  the  day,  and 
a  portrait  is  one  of  the  allurements  to  aub- 
•criben.  As  a  composer  for  the  stage,  Woelfl 
did  not  make  any  greater  mark  in  London 
than  in  Vienna  or  Paris.  Still,  two  balleto  by 
him  were  pi-oducad  at  tbe  King's  Theatre, 
'La  Surprise  de  Diane,'  on  Dee.  ai,  iSo.^j, 
•Aliire'  (founded  on  Voltairo'a  'Alzire'), 
Jul.  17,  1807.  BolEi,  especially  the  fon 
pleaaed.  Hia  abilitiea  were  fully  apprecdated  by 
the  artists  and  by  the  public,  Dor  la  any  trace 
ot  a  falling  off  in  popular  esteem  diacoTeiabla. 
On  May  16,  iSii,  a  new  concerto  of  hii  was 
played  at  Salomon's  concert  by  Mr.  Cndmore,* 
A-  week  later  ■  The  Morning  Cbronicle '  of  May 
S3  conUiued  the  amiouncement, '  Died,  on  Thura- 
dny  morning,  after  a  abort  illneaa,  at  bis  lodgings 
in  Great  Marj-le-bone  Street,  Mr.  Woelfl,  the 
celebrated  pianoforte  player.'  *  It  is  impossible 
therefore  to  understand  the  uncertainty 
~       '  .  of  Woem'a  death.  Ad  ni 
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lained 


1  in  the  -Allgen 
1B15  and  1816'  I 


Muaikalische  Zeitung,' 

whether  he  was  dead  or  not.  It  asserted  thi 
Woelfl  had  played  at  the  Fbilhannonio  Con- 
certs, which  did  not  begin  till  1813,  and  the 
matter  was  only  considered  as  settled  1^  the 
marriage   of  Woelfl's   widow    to  an    oboiat   at 


Frankfort.'  The  foreign  biograpbiea  of  him  are 
almost  all  wrong  as  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
while  they  maintain  that  be  died  in  the  most 
sordid  penury,  an  aasertioD  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  at  ail.* 

Woelfl  possessed  remarkable  qualifications  fbr 
making  a  success  in  society.  TTi«  portrait,  about 
a  year  before  hia  death,  repreaents  a  handsenie 
man,  rather  tall,  somewhat  stout,  and  of  com- 
manding presence."  He  possened  that  indefin- 
able charm  of  manner  which  BO  mnch  contributes 
to  social  success.  Hs  was,  above  everything, 
a  'good  fellow,'  and  a  pleasant,  witty  talker, 
fond  of  a  good  dinner  (with  a  special  fenehant 
for  grapes),  a  good  story,  and  good  company. 
His  indolent  diaposition  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  proficient  in  the  amusements  of 
society ;  be  played  cards  with  great  skill,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  find  his  equal  at  billiarda." 


a  a  musician,  Woelfl  exhibits  all  the  excel- 
lences that  Bow  from  a  sound  training.  Like 
other  composers  of  that  time  he  wrote  much 
trivial  music,  but  hia  aympathiee  were  steadily 
on  behalf  of  a  more  elevated  style.  Pupils 
who  wished  him  to  teaoh  them  how  to  play 
the   showy  Tariations  that  conclude  his  oele- 


a  MmtaboB^OMrt  wwiia,  «ldow«.  is^  »;  maim  Uili  tanaO. 

SsIhSUi.  « liHd  with  IM  a.  H.!.  far  Tib.  It.  M.  IIia|iiiRnU 
IB  Iba '  HwBsalo  BadsM' niSnwii  kr  rni  ud  B«nn4  W  aiin. 
Tbi  orislsll  nKHOtwr  Adch  hr  PlM  It  Is  Uu  ttan  ajUmUingr 
n  H>SMr.OlpriulFo«r.  WHlS1|ni«U.h«i>tUlalln,llii  par- 

lu!  ud  lir  Hi.  ^.  J- Hlpkln. 
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bimtad  *Non  Plae  Ultn*  aoiukta  «lw»ji  met 
with  »  rebuff,  and  were  not  allowed  to  go  oil  to 
the  variations  till  Uiey  had  mastered  the  opening 
allegroi.  The  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
trifles  to  catch  the  popular  ear  did  not  blind 
him  to  their  trivial  charaoter  or  Impair  his 
respect  for  his  art.  Consequently,  much  of  his 
work,  sonatas,  quartets,  concertos,  and  sympho- 
nies, is  thoroughly  solid,  showing  great  instrumen- 
tal effect  and,  especially,  contrapuntal  artifice.^ 
His  works,  therefore,  continued  to  appear  in  pro- 
grammes for  several  years.*  A  strongly  marked 
rhythm  and  a  predilection  for  sweeping  arpeg- 
gios, continued,  on  the  pianoforte,  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  were  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  his  chief  mannerisms.'  He  also  had  a  knack 
of  writing  minuets  with  variations,  a  habit  that 
diverges  somewhat  from  the  beaten  track.  His 
facility  in  composition  was  remarkable.  When, 
on  taking  some  string  quartets  to  a  publisher, 
he  found  that  worthy  disinclined  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  rlassical  music,  he  forthwith, 
by  way  of  sweetening  the  pill,  composed  a  set  of 
waltzes  in  the  shop.* 

In  extempore  performance,  few  attained  such 
proficiency.  At  Vienna  he  rivalled  Beethoven, 
'  and  was  even  said  to  surpass  him.  At  Mayence 
a  military  band  came  playing  down  the  street  in 
which  the  concert-room  was  situated,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extempore  performance.  Most  per- 
formers would  have  been  dimoncerted  by  such 
an  interruption.  Woelfl,  however,  catching  the 
rhythm  of  the  drums,  worked  his  themes  into 
a  march,  and  using  this  as  a  middle  movement 
for  his  Fantasia  so  long  as  the  drums  could 
be  heard,  proceeded  without  a  break  to  his 
finale.'  He  had  so  complete  a  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  the  pianoforte  that  he  could  play 
a  concerto  in  C  major  with  equal  ease  in  CJ 
major,  transposing  it  as  he  went.*  He  be- 
longed to  the  school  that  aims  at  breadth  of 
effect  rather  than  minute  accuracy  of  render- 
ing, and  his  enormous  hands  placed  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  keyboard  under  his  immediate 
control,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  with  ease 
effiscts  that  to  ordinary  players  were  absolutely 
impossible.  Two  passages  may  be  quoted  to 
exemplify  the  size  of  his  hands,  the  first  a 
fiivourite  phrase  for  winding  up  a  cadenza,  the 
second  a  passage  for  the  left  hand  that  few  could 
execute,  as  he  did,  clearly  and  neatly : — 
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1  See  9^.  th«  Mlnnet  of  Um  O  minor  Srnpbonr. 

*  Ejq.  %  Srmplioay  or  Ovvitaro  by  Woolfl  sppoon  In  ih«  Fhniitr- 
■umle  procmnmoa  of  Xajr  81. 1813,  Fob.  U.  VSiA,  May  1. 18IB.  May  M, 
in«,  and  Mar.  «H.  18S2.  '  The  Calm '  ma  pUtyod  at  Lolpclc  In  Ul»  by 
Sohnetdor  (A.  X.  2.  rol.  nil.  p.  44). 

s  A  moTonwnt  markod  MarHalt,  and  replace  witit  chorda  tlnaa 
■pread  out.  la  tho  ploeo  thai  rapceaenta  Woelfl  In  thai  earleua  aarlea 
oTparodlea.  'LatoVa  SS  Imltaiifv  Varlatlona.' 

4  A.  M.  Z.  Tol.  vlt.  p.  489. 

a  Ibid.  vol.  It.  p.  1S7. 

a  Comp.  BBBTiovuf ,  toL  1.  p.  169  o. 
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The  only  pupil  of  Woelfl  who  attained  much 
eminence  was  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  but,  as  he 
was  Principal  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  there  for  ten  years  before 
that,  it  is  probable  that  Woelfl  influenced  musi- 
cal development  in  this  country  more  than  has 
been  generally  suspected.  In  opera  his  impor- 
tanoe  is  nil.  It  is  as  a  composer  for  and  a  per- 
former on  the  pianoforte  that  he  claims  atten- 
tion. His  performance  could  s&ircely  be  equalled 
in  his  own  time,  and  his  pianoforte  compositions 
have  not  yet  lost  all  their  interest. 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of 
his  works  >— 

nraTBUMINTAL  WOBKS 

Op.  L  9  Sonatas,  PF. .-  F,  O  0799). 

Opi  t.  8  Sooataa,  PP.  and  Violin  (1198)w 

Op.  a  S  SoaaU*.  TJ.  (1707). 

Op.  X.  Sonata,  PP.  with  Flute  obbllsato  (1801). 

Op.  a  8  QuartoCa  for  Stringa  (UOftT).* 

Op.  4.  8  QiiarteU  for  Btrlnga :  C.  F,  0  minor  (1798). 

Op.  S.  8  Trioa.  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello :  0,  Kb.  0  (T798). 

Op.  0.  Grand  Sonata  ('  La  diable  k  qoatre '),  PF. :  X.  Alao '  Op-SS.' 

Op.  8.  8  Sonataa  (dedlealed  to  neetheveaX  PV. :  Ab.  D.  A  (]?»().> 

Op.  6.  Trioa  for  PF.  Violin,  and  Cello. 

Op.  7.  8  Sonataa.  PF.  0799). 

Op.  7.  8  Sonataa,  PF.  and  Violin  :AiDb  A  CUOO). 

Op.  a 

Op.  9.  ftataala  and  Fugue.  PF. 

Op.  a  8  Sonataa.  PF.  and  Violin  (or  Flute) :  "A.  B  minor.  G  O^tO). 

Op.  la  6  QuarteU  for  Strings.  In  two  Booka ;  Bk.  1. 0.  X,  A  (1798), 
Bk.  II.  O,  D  minor,  F  (1HI0). 

Op.  II.  8  Sonataa,  PF.  and  Flute  (1800). 

Op.ia 

Op.  UL  Sonata,  PF.  and  Flnte :  D  (1801). 

Op.  14.  8  Sonataa  ear  dea  Id^ea  pilaaa  da  k  Cfeatkm  da  Haida. 
PF.  and  Violin :  A.  D.  C  (IfVl). 

Op.  J&  S  Sonataa.  PF.  (1801). 

Op.  IS.  8  Sooataa.  for  PF.  VIeltai  ohbUtalo.  and  Callo  «i  lA. :  ». 
D.G. 

Op.  17.  BonaU  (4  handa).  PF. :  O  (1804).   Alao '  Op.  Oa* 

Op.  la  S  Sonataa,  PF.  and  Vtolln,  and  Fantaala  for  PF.  aolow 

Op.  19.  Sonata  (or  Bonatas).  PF. 

Op.  Ul  8  Sonataa.  PF.  and  Violin :  D  minor.  O.  Xb  (MM). 

Op.  aa  Gonoerto  (No.  1.  In  O).  PF.  and  Oroheatra  (I80O). 

Op.  SI. 

Op.  Si.  8  Sonataa  (4  haoda).  PF.a 

Op.  21.  8  Sonataa,  PF. ;  O.  A.  D  minor. 

Op.  93.  8  Grand  Trioa,  PF.  Violin,  and  Oello  s  D.  B.  G  minor. 

Op.  94.  S  Progreaatre  Sonataa,  PF.  and  Violin ;  O.  A  minor,  O  (1804). 

Op.  9S.  8  Sonataa.  PF.  VIoUn,  and  Oello ;  G,  A.  B  minor  (IMas).xa 

Op.  2\  Grand  Sonata  (preceded  by  an  '  Introduilone,'  oonalatlngof 
an  Adagio  and  Fugue  In  C  minor).  PF. ;  G  mtoor.u 

Op.  9R.  A  Grand  Trio.  PF.  Violin,  and  Oello. 

Op.  26.  Concerto  (No.  %  In  X).  PF.  and  Oroheatra  0804). 

Op.  91  8  Sonataa.  PF.O806). 

Op.  27.  8  Sonataa,  Noa.  1  and  9  for  PF.  aolo :  Vo.  8  for  PF.  and 
Violin  (or  Flute)  obbllgato :  D  minor,  F.  D  OHM  ?).u 

Opi  98.  Fantaala  and  Fugue.  PF. ;  D  minor  (1805?). 

Op.  98.  Grand  Sonata.  PF.U 

Op.  28.  Grand  Sonata.  PP..  with  aooompanlment  for  Violin  O806?) 

Op.  98.  S  Sonataa,  PF.  O800?).u 

T  Advertlaed  In  InteU.  Blatt.  of  A.  M.  Z..  Maj.  1808,  No.  si. 

■  The  Andante  from  the  aeoond  of  theae  Sonataa  was  ananfad  aa 
aSong (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  It.  p.  984 ;  Beylage  Iv.  1801). 

a  The  two  tUlaa  giTon  under  Op.  92  are  parhapa  only  dUhrant  S» 
icrlptiona  of  the  tame  work. 

M  8  Sonataa  for  PF.  VMIn.  and  Cello,  hi  O,  O,  and  X  minor,  wm 
pQbllahcd  In  London  aa  Op.  9S.  Prabahly  the  aeoond  Sonaaalmd  bam 
tranapoaed. 

u  Thb  Sonata  appeara  to  haTB  been  printed  aa  No.  UnfaB^penoIni 
dea  Claveelnlatca.  hjr  Nftgeli  of  (180D).  and  the  Introduction  and 
Fngne  haTa  been  pobllahed  aaparateljr  bjr  DIabelll  of  Vlenaa. 

»  No.  1.  Noa.  1-S.  and  Mo.  8,  alao  appear  aa  Op.  21.  We  alao  Sad 
Op.  97  deaeribed  aa  3  Sonataa.  PF.  aolo ;  probabljr  an  accidental  mla- 
deaerlptlon.   Sonata  No.  8  waa  alao  pabliahed  aa  Op.  9S. 

u  Thia  may  poaslbly  be  Identical  with  the  work  nait  i 

M  A.  M.  Z.  ?ol.  al. ;  IntelL  Blatt.  alL 
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ISl 


09.' 


PV.aadTloltaiia  AlwlBOp^fl; 


Opwao.  SQwrtotoi)r8trtegiiM».a.D(]aiBf). 

Opi.IL  GraiidDiiisPP.«iid<Mlo(<irVlellii),(UOBK 

O^SL  Ooiieartoaio.aklBF.'dedlMrt«dtoliUfrl«BdJ.B.0kUMf0b 
FF.  ftnd  Of«hMtn  (UG7). 

O^as.  S8eaatM.PF.tO,D,B(U0r)4 

Op.SA.  8  BoMlM.  FF.  ud  VloUa  (or  Flnte)}  F.  0.  M»  (UMf). 
Alio '  Odi.  8?.' 

OpwiB.  8Boiirtat>rr.MidFim>»0,G.P(»H).   (BoelekAln.) 
(Bo.  4,  'Xte  Oikla.'  la  Q).  IF. 


I,  odar  IM«  BernA  raf 


AM. 


Onad  Sonata.  FF.  t  Ik. 
Onuid  DoH.  FF. «Dd  Harp:  MrJ 
S  SonatM.  Pr. :  Q.  D,  B  minor.  (Sootdi  AJnO. 
rF.;D<180i7).   ▲te'Op.ML' 


Op.  86. 

a"08)j 

Op.  81 

op.8r. 
0p.aaL 
0p.aaL 

op.  88. 

Op.  4a  Brmphon  J  (dad.  to  Ohamblnl).  No.  1 ;  O  minor  OMI), 

Op.  4L  Symphony,  Ho. 3 ;  0  fUOSf). 

Op.  41.  Grand  Sonata  (*  Non  [or  *  Ma  *]  Fhn  tit  a  *).  FF.  i  F.« 

Op.  48.  Sonata  (4  hands).  FF.  with  FlnU  (or  YlollaX  9dlA.i9* 
minor.   A  Tanloa  of  hUOmlaor  Symphony. 

Opy  48.  Grand  Ooooerto  mllhalra;  FF.  and  Oreheatra :  0. 

Op.48L  8  Sonalas  (dad.  to  OatalaolX  FF.  aad  Flat*  (or  TIoIIb). 
Also  *0p.  4ft.* 

Op.  44. 

Opk46.  Sonata  (or  Sonata*).  FF. 

Op.  48.  8  SeaatM  (dad.  to  (lafilawi).  FF.  and  Ftato  (or  TloUa). 
Al«)*Op.48b* 

Op.  46.  Grand  Dnat  lor  FF.  (4  handi)  with  Finto  aee.  Frobably 
■Op.  42.* 

Opb  46.  8  Sonata^  FF.  with  aoe.  tor  Flnte  ad  Nki  0^  F.  a 
(Booteh.) 

Op.  47.  Sanato  (or  Sonatas).  FF. 

Op.  47.  8  Bonataa.  FF.  with  aeo.  tor  Flato  (or  Ylolta)  mi  Ub,  i 
D.O.F. 

Op.  48.  SSonalaa.  FF..  Flnta.  and  OaBo ;  O, F,  D  (1810 T). 

Op. 48.  Oonoorto  (Bo.  4  *Tba  Cnekoo^'  la  D),  FF.  aad  Orahntn 
1810?).   Alio 'No.  4.* 

Op.  88.  Grand  Sonata  (*Iiadlahlakf«atn').FF.t  MA 

Op.8L 

Op. 88.  Sonata  for  Harpb  with  aoe.  tor  Flatei  0. 

Op.  08.  8  Sonataa,  FF. :  F,  C.  Bb. 

Op.  64.  SSonatas,  FF.;  G.  A  minor.  D. 

Op.  RflL  8  Grand  Sonatas.  FF. :  A  minor.  D,  A. 

Op.  68.  Ftaellcal  Sehool  tor  tho  FF..  oonttating  of  SI  BHatuliM.  la 

Doat.  Harp  and  FF  t  F. 

8  Sonatas.  FF. 

Sonata.  FF;  Dl   Also  Op.  88. 

DiTartlssamem  CI<a  Voyaca  da  Ydmii^*  or  'Tdnoa  an 

PF. 

Sonata.  FF. 

Saoond  Sonata. '  With  the  Kanly  Baart.' 

Seeond  Difcrtisasmant,  FF. ;  A. 

Grand  Sonata,  FF.  i  P. 

Grand  Oonoarte  Qa  B),  TW.  aad  Oroliiain  I 

8  Trios,  FF.  Violin,  and  Oallo. 
trio,  FF.  Flute,  and  Cello «  0. 
Grand  Sonata,  PF.  and  VIolta  i  B. 
Grand  Sonata.  PP.  and  Violin ;  D  minor. 
Sonata (4 hands), FF. :  0.   Alao'Op.Ii;' 


Op.  07. 
Op.  88. 
Op.  88. 
Op.  68. 
toyace*). 
Op.80i 
Op.  61. 
Op.  61. 

Opkds. 

Opk68. 
Op.  64. 
Op.  88. 
Op.  68. 
Op.  66. 
Op.  67. 
Op.  68. 
4^68. 


OFEBAnC  W0BK8. 

LIbraCto  tv  SoUkaaete-. 


•• 


Par  HSnanberf. 
Theatre,  Vienna,  1796. 

Paa  seMne  Mllehmaddian  odor  dar  Onekkaalan,  oparatla.   V^ 
tlonal  Tb««tre,  Vienna,  1797. 

Per  Kopfohne  Kaon,  operatta.   flflhllranad w*s  Theatre  (f),  Vlannis 


Pas  iyq)anl«ehe  Ffrvd.  operatta.  libretto  by  Schmleder.  WHttaa 
In  tTBB  (A.  M.  Z.  vol.  IL  pb  saS),  but  apparently  nerer ; 


1  The  aeoond  Sonata  in  aa  Bngllah  edition  la  In  Parfaer.  Fdtia 
fives  8  Trios  ftir  PF.  Violin,  and  OeUob  as  Op.  88^  bnt  It  woold  appear 
to  be  a  misprint  for  88. 

t  The  number  of  thla  Ooneerto  la  Toiy  doabtfol.  It  Is  given  as 
Bo.  4  in  A.  M.  Z.  vol.  iz.  Intall.  Blatt.  z.,  and  this  number  has  been 
adopted,  but  Breltkopf  8  HIrtol  oall  H  Ba  1  (op.  Op.  90)  la  their 
Oatalo«ue,  and  F4tis  describes  It  as  Ho.  8. 

'  This  Duet  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  at  Salomon's  Oonoert 
on  Bay  n.  W06.  it  could  also  be  ^syed  on  two  FFa  and  was  ar> 
langsd  for  4  hands  on  one  PF.  by  the  author.  The  8  Sonatas  for  PF. 
and  Violin  or  Fluta  of  Op.  84,  were  published  by  Glementl  with  Opu 
87.  by  a  misprint  on  the  title-page. 

4  See  Hon  PLoa  Ultka.  toI.  II.  p.  468  a. 

•  This  Sonata  was  alio  published  as  Op.  t^  unless.  Indeed,  this  Is  a 
misprint.  It  is  possible  that  Op.  BO  Included  some  other  Sonatas,  as 
the  pttbltaher  (Birehali>  annonnoea  thla  aa  *a  4th  Grand  Sonata  lor 
FF.' 

•  The  pnbllshar(Blrehan)de8erlbaB  thla  Ooneerto  aa  *  by  the  lata 
J.  WoeIC  being  the  laateompoaltloa  of  that  eelebrated  anther.*  II 
k,  tharsfBTs,  probably  thn  Oaaaarto  plafad  at  lilaiMaliJ 
OHt,Hayll^inS. 
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•omio  opera,  oompoeed  by  - ,...  _..^  .,...,  . 

berg.  Stegmayer,  TrIebsMsa,  ron  SeylHed,  aad  WoaUL' 

L*  Amour  Bomansaque,  eomle  oprra.  In  one  aa>.  UimMnlvP^Ai^ 
amnd  Cbarlemagna.   Th4Mre  Faydsan,  1804. 

Fomand  on  lea  Baurea.  herolo  opera  la  8  aatap  fhidtra  F4ydeaa, 
Farts,  1808.   Froduoed  anonymonaiy. 

La  SurprlM  da  Piano  on  la  Triompha  dt  PAi 
King's  Theatre,  London.  Pee.  81. 1800. 

Ahlre.  grand  ballet.  Oompoaad  by  Bead. 
Jan.  S7, 1807. 

TOOAL  MUSia 


,flhMi8ohn]or*s 
I  Ton  ImhoS).   Balladab  with  FF.  aee.  rvL  t. 


Pie  Gelslar  dai  SeePk  i 
X7M,  by  FtMlaln  Aoaalla  ^ 

am). 

XI  Lieder  and  elae  Tlecatlmmlga  HyauM  Toa  Bamlar,  with  FF.  aaa. 
?oI.  11.(1788). 

8  ZngUsh  songs,  dadlaated  to : 


IBBTBUMBBTAL  HU8I0  WXTBOCT  OFUHnJHBBlk 

L  Fttl  TU  FF. 

Sonata  t  O  minor  J 

Bouquet  do  Flore  (ded.  to  hla  pupils),  oonlainfaif  (1)  Favovtta 
German  air  with  8  rar.  i  (8)  Favourita  Polaoea,  arr.  as  a  Bondo 
whh  aoe.  (ad  lib.)  for  Fluto ;  (8)  Augostln,  a  toronrlto  Oermaa 
Walts,  arr.  as  a  Oapriodo.  with  Fluto  or  VloUn  od  Mb.  s  (4)  Sonata 
(4  hands)  in  F ;  (0)  6  Waltns  with  aee.  for  Harp  od  Nb. ;  (8)  Tnrklab 
■arch  and  Bondo  with  ace.  for  Harp  ad  lib. 

The  OaUnet  (Bondos,  Airs  with  rar..  and  mlHtaiy  pieem).  Thla 
was  to  be  eompleted  la  18  numben  to  be  published  monthly.  Tha 
tltlM  of  the  Srst  seven  numbers  are  as  follows  t-0)  'LoBahy,* 
Variations ;  (S) '  Alone  by  the  Light  of  the  Boon.*  Bondo ;  (g) '  Whaim 
the  matter  now,*  Variations;  (4)  'The  Linnet,'  Bondo;  (6)  'Lord 
OomwalUs'sMarahi'  (8)*PonnaPalla';  C7)*FairBllanwaaa8anlta 


The  Bannonlo  Budget,  Issoad  In  twalTU  moathly  a 
manolng  July  1. 1810  m>— 

6  Preludes,  PF. 

19  Waltass.  FF. 

Trio,  FF.  Flatoband  Odlo;  <JL 

SPreludea. 

8  Songa-' The  Sigh.'*  Soul  ofay  Lafih"B«aaBa;* 

■areh,  FF. ;  P. 

8Frdudes,FF. 

8  Folaoeas.  FF. 

Sonata,  PF. ;  B. 

8  Preludes.  FF. 

Fisher's  Minuet  with  var., FF.  aad  Harp ;  Bh. 

Duet,  FF.  and  Violin :  P  minor. 
Ovoiture  to  *  La  BataUle  do  Salamtaa.*  FF.  (4  faaaA0 ;  0  ml aar. 
Puet.  PF. ;  O. 
Allegretto ;  Bb. 

94  Preludes  dans  las  Bodes  nu^eon  al  Bdnaan  toa  ptaa 
Bon  Jour,  Bondean  fovorl ;  G. 
Bon  Soir,  Bondean  tavari ;  P. 
La  Chass^  Bondo ;  0. 
Bondo,  Bb. 

8Bondeaus;Bb.P,BK 
Bondo  belle  etbrlllanto  I  <JL 
Beli^o.  Hondo. 

Bark  I  bsar  the  evening  ben,  Booda. 
■arch  and  KlUtaiy  Bondou 
Grand  Kareh. 

Fonnguam  Bareh  (ded.  to  Blshov  ar  Oporloli  mt  a 
8  PolonalseSL  Haip  and  FF. 
Folaeca. 
nValsesOaOD. 
SValses. 

6  Valses  (4  hands). 
8  deuttche  Tftnm  (IBSTT). 
Grand  Fantasia— O  men  cber  AngoaMn. 
Two  Books  of  Pnets  with  tsvourlto  airs  from  Le  Been  d 

7  This  work  has  been  variously  asorlbed  to  eaeh  of  the  Srat  thna 
aamed,  but  Woelfl*s  share  was  far  the  largeet,  amounting  to  nearly 
half  the  work.  vis.  Hoe.  4,  5,  7,  10b  H-  14,  and  18^  out  of  a  total  oTUk 
The  date  usually  8lven  is  1801.  If  internal  evtdenee  is  to  go  for  aa^> 
thing,  it  muat  have  been  written  for  8<diikaaadei's  Theatrab  and 
Woalfl's  partlolpatlon  In  the  work  makm  an  earllar  date  more  pnb> 
able. 

s  Of  these  Mngs.Hoe.9;S,and6.w«raafterwarda(18IO)prtatadla 
•  The  Harmoaie  Budget.* 

•  Ihla  Sonata  did  not  appear  under  Woelfl's  name.  It  was  pob- 
lIshMl  by  Lodi  about  1797  as  op.  18,  and  an  arrangement  of  It  ford 
hands,  in  which  it  was  attributed  to  Lodi.  was  published  asora  Ihaa 
thirty  years  after  by  Crelle.  The  Sonata.  h«wev«r,  was  almost  eei^ 
taiuly  oomposed  by  Woeifl,  LodPs  shsre  in  It  being  oonSned  to  tha 
Imertlou  of  a  tow  crron.  after  Ui«  fashion  of  the  ignorant  Mhoolbof 
who  hes  got  a  good  oopy  of  verses  done  for  him.  For  the  whola 
history  of  this  very  ourlous  traiisactioa  tee  WoelS's  Letter  to  Lodi, 
whieh  reasained  unanswered,  in  the  A.  ■.  Z.  for  1800  (voL  11.  InteD. 
Blatt.  No.  10).  and  Fink's  artlele  on  the  matter  la  tha 
hi  1898  (vol.  xzslv.  pp.  787  sq.). 

M  A  good  deal  of  the  muste  to  this  puMleaMea  aypaata  to 
publlshed  separately  either  befoia  or  aliaraaidkb  aa  a.fu 
Ikham  Xlaaat,  tha  Piatndm  (?>. 
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I8S  WOELFL. 


A  Mrle»  of  FI«OM  poblUhed  bf  Aadx*  :— 
lio.L  MardA  •  Bondo  FMtonle :  D. 
S.  Donald.  Boado ;  6. 
t.  OMtl«  Oorinc.  Boado ;  Q» 
4.  Afr  with  TV. ;  A. 
B.  Air  (The  Btorm)  nith  vmr. :  G. 
■  e.  Bomanee  (Je  Mil*  eoooN)  with  v«r. :  O. 
7.  VariatloDi :  Q. 
«.  Da;  C. 
9.  Do.:  F. 
Ml 
U.  The  ikTOvrlto  TmbourliM  «▼««  I«trod.  «i  Heal.  Tariar 

tlons:  a 
IS.  Vailatlona,  Harp  and  FT. 

13.  March  and  Bondo.   Ain '  Karela  e  Bondo  Paitorala.* 
A  MrfM  of  Ain  with  TariationainiblUhed  in  Vlonna  (by  TnMc7)i— 
No.  1.  9  var.  toe  to  Tenatto,  Frla  ch'lo  impegno.   (1797.) 
%  9  Tar.  mar  one  PUca  d'Aldna.   (1717.) 
A  9  var.  lor  Wall  der  Hond  to  llabUeh  leheint.   (17970 
4.  9  Tar.  nir  Ash  aehOo  wlUkomnMa.   a798.) 
A  9  Tar.  tiir  Herbej.  hefbajr  Ihr  Leata.   (1798).* 
e.  9  Tar.  rar  La  itaaaa.  la  ataniaslma.   (Sallarl.)   C1T>A) 
7.  9Tar.MirDlaH0Ualitflnatar.   (UOL.) 
A  9  Tar  J 
tfar.rarWeibehentreae:  Bb.  (Winter's  LabyrlBlh.)   a799.) 
9  Tar.  rar  ILInd  wiUat  «la  ruhlf  aehlafan.    (Winter's  Opferfeit.) 
0799.) 
9  Tar.  snr  Wenn  ieh  nnr  alle  MIdehen  wOast^   aToa.) 
9  Tar.  sur  Behao.  das  do  bald  ehi  Melstar.  (Des  Bchnaldr  Hochaalt.) 
(1799) 
9  Tar.  sar  Vatai  Tatar  fax  tewonneo.   (Ueba  naoht  kan.  Proeew.) 

<1W1.)« 

9  Tar.  snr  8e  mol  ballara.   aWL) 

Var.  on  '  Oh  eara  harmonla '  (air  from  *  Die  2aab«rflOta.* 

Var.  on  Wenn's  Lleserl  nur  woUta. 

Var.  sur  MeBaet  da  Flsohar ;  Bb^ 

9  Tar.  on  a  fsTourtta  Oannan  air,  'bj  the  eelebrated  J.  WoeUI.* 
»o.7:  A.S 

Bomanea  de  1'  opera  Una  FoUa  par  M4hal  Tar.  p.  OlaT. :  O. 

An  daata  TarM ;  Q. 

JI.   Otbw  IirrramuNTAi.  Wobca 

Coneerto  dl  (Jamfra.  PF.  wUh  ace.  for  Strlnss  and  Plata :  B  b.v 
Bedonten-Tftnie  for  Orchestra.* 
9  Trios  for  two  Clarlneu  and  Bassoon. 

Grand  Sonata  for  the  Harp,  In  which  is  Introdaead  a  bToarlta  air 
of  Goat  fan  iutte  (aid).    Also  published  for  P.  F. 
Concerto.  PP.  and  TioUo. 
Trio.  PF.  and  two  Boms  (1801  ?).• 
OTflrtora  fpr  Orchestra ;  0  minorJ*  [ J.H.M.l 

WOHLTEMPERIRTE  KLAVIER,  DAS— 
The  well-tempered  Claviohord,  better  known 
in  England  as  '  The  48  Preludes  and  Foodes  * 
— ^probably  the  most  extenrively  known  of  all 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  It  is  in  two 
Parts,  each  containing  24  preludes  and  24  fugues. 
The  first  part  was  completed  at  Cothen  in  1722 
when  Bach  was  in  his  38th  year,  and  to  this 
alone  he  gave  the  Above  name.  Subsequently 
(1744)  he  finished  24  more  preludes  and  fugues 
'  through  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  ;*  and  so 
like  in  design  to  Uie  former  series  are  these, 
that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  second 
part,  the  entire  collection  being  now  universally 
known  under  the  one  title. 

1  nayed  at  Berlin  Dae.  10, 1800.  but  perhaps  naror  printad.  Saa 
A.  X.  Z.  Tol.  111.  p.  28T. 

•  The  alrt  of  Mos.  4  and  6  eome  fh»m  Winter's  'Lahjrlnth.' 

>  Na  7  was  oertalnly  published  bf  Traat.   Mo*  8  i>  assigned  to  this 
series  on  oo^Jeetura  onlj. 

•  The  air.  by  HennebMv,  Is  taken  from  '  Ltobe  Macht.'  ate. 

•  Also  publUbed  In  'The  Harmonic  Budget.* 

«  ThJs  Is  Tet7  likely  Identical  with  No.  7  poblldied  by  Traeg. 
T  This  was  No.  S  of  a  series  of  pieces  published  by  Chappell  *  (3o. 
■Oder  this  title.   No.  1  was  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

•  See  Bboootbv-Tansb,  toI.  ill.  p.  80  A 
■  Op.A.lLZ.  ToLUL8MandT.71. 

M  The  three  works  last  mentioned  ware  nerer  perfaapa  printed. 
The  PF.  and  Violin  Concerto  was  played  at  Berlin,  Dee.  10.  1800 
(A.  H.  £.  ToL  Ui.  p.  SST),  the  Trio  at  Lelpilg  about  Kiehaelmas  V»i 
(A.  M.  Z.  ToL  T.  p.  71),  and  the  OTertnre  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert 
la  London  en  March  89^  IMS.  The  same  (or  a  similar)  OTerture  had 
bean  played  twice  before,  and  the  Programmes  of  the  time  auggeu 
4haeilBtenee  of  Symphonies  and  OTertures  which  ware  not  printed. 
^■m  Oaocerto  la€  which  he  transposed  »t  Dresden  (A  M.  Z.  toI.  1. 
^t0fft  may  a)so  not  hare  been  printed,  though  it  may  hare  bean 
Op.  «A' 


WOHLTEMPBETBTE  CLAVIEIL 

His  own  full  title  is  as  follows :— *  Das  wobl 
temperirte  Clavier  oder  Praeludia  und  Fugm 
dnrch  alle  Tone  und  Semitonia  so  wohl  tertiam 
majorem  oder  Ut  Be  Mi  anlangend,  als  auoh 
tertiam  minarem  oder  Be  Mi  Fa  betreiiaiiL 
Zum  Nutzen  und  Giebrauch  der 
Jftwicafischen  Jugend  als  aubh  derer  in 
Studio  Bchon  hainl  seyenden  beeondem  Zeit 
Vertrdb  au^gesetzet  un<l  verfertiget  von  Johaim 
SdnutianBack  p.  t.  Hochfilrstl.  Anhalt.  Cothen- 
ischen  Caj9«2^MeiBtem  und  Directors  derer 
Gainmer-Jfar imoutfii.    A tmo  1 722.'  ^ 

It  was  Bacbi  s  intention  by  this  work  to  test 
the  system  of  equal  temperament  in  tuning.  To 
this  end  be  furnishes  a  prelude  and  fugue  in  each 
key,  the  keys  following  one  another  not  according 
to  iJieir  relationship,  but  simply  in  the  order  of 
chromatic  ascent. 

A  credible  tradition  says  that  most  of  the  first 
part  was  written  rapidly ;  in  a  place  where  Bach 
had  no  reguliir  musical  occupation,  and  where 
he  was  deprived  of  any  muncal  instrument — 
probably  when  accompanying  his  prince.  This 
tradition  is  supported  by  Gerber,  whose  father. 
Heinrioh  Gerber  was  a  pupil  of  Bach  in 
Leipzig  soon  after  1722,  Forkel,  however,  who 
probably  -possessed  some  general  information  on 
the  subject  from  Baoh*s  sons,  says  that  earlier 
compositions  were  used  in  compiling  the  first 
part.  Many  of  the  preludes  had  certainly  already 
appeared  as  independent  compositions.  In  re- 
writing these  Bach  often  considerably  lengthened 
them,  the  one  in  G|  to  the  extent  of  nearly  forty 
bars.  Eleven  of  them  were  given  in  a  short  form 
in  the  Klavierbtlchlein  (i  720),  written  for  his  sou 
Friedemann.  When  used  for  the  later  work, 
they  were,  however,  more  fully  developed, 
especially  those  in  G  major,  G  minor,  D  minor,  and 
E  minor.  The  A  minor  Fugue,  too,  is  without 
doubt  an  earlier  composition.  Spitta  considers 
it  belongs  to  1707  or  1708.  It  is  an  open  copy 
of  one  in  the  same  key  by  Buxtehude,  and 
judging  from  the  pedal  at  its  conclusion,  it  was 
not  at  first  intended  for  the  clavichord.  Perhaps 
it  is  therefore  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  work — written  so  manifestly  for  this 
instrument.  Witness  for  instance  the  commence- 
ment of  the  1 6th  bar  of  the  Eb  minor  fugue, 
where  the  upper  part  stops  short  on  Cb,  evidently 
because  Db  was  not  available  on  most  clavichords. 
Again,  in  the  30th  bar  of  the  A  major  iiigue  it 
is  apparent  that  the  imitation  in  the  right  hand 
is  accommodated  to  a  limited  keyboard.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  work  Db  above  the  line  occurs 
but  once-— in  the  68th  bar  of  the  Ab  prelude. 
In  compiling  this.  Bach  again  availed  himself 
of  earlier  compositions,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  first  part.  The  prelude  in  C 
is  given,  however,  as  a  piece  of  17  bars*  length 
in  a  Ellavierbuch  of  J.  P.  Kellner*s,  with  the 
date  *  3.  Juli  1726.'    The  Fugue  in  G  had  twice 

II  The  Well-tempered  GlaTler.or  preludes  and  fbfues  In  all  tha 
tones  and  semitones,  both  with  the  major  third  or  Ut,  B«,  Ml.  and 
with  the  mtakor  third  or  Be,  Mi.  Fa.  For  the  use  and  practice  of 
younc  musicians  who  desire  to  learn,  as  well  as  for  those  who  ara 
already  skilled  in  this  study,  by  way  of  amusement ;  made  and  eom- 
pMed  by  Johaan  Sabastlaa  Bach*  Oapellmelster  to  the  Grand  Duka 
of  Anbalt-0«then  and  director  of  his  chamber-music.  I7SI. 
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before  been  aasocUted  witli  other  preludes.  The 
Ab  Fugae  fint  stood  in  F,  it  was  shorter  by  more 
than  one  half  and  it  had  another  prelude.  Other 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  adduced. 

Three  or  four  original  MSS.  are  existing  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work :  not  one  (complete) 
exists  of  the  second.  Still,  notwithstanding 
the  many  revisions  Bach  made  of  the  first  part, 
there  is  perhaps,  as  Carl  vonBruyck  says  (*Tech- 
nische  und  asthetische  Analysen/  p.  68),  on  the 
whole  a  richer  and  broader  display  of  contra- 
puntal art  in  the  fugues  of  the  second  part. 

The  two  oldest  printed  editions  appeared  in 
1 800-1 801 .  One  was  issued  by  Simrock  of  Bonn 
and  Paris,  the  other  by  Ktthnel  (now  Peters)  of 
Leipzig.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  the  matter  being  sup- 
plied by  Schwencke.    In  it  the  second  part  is 
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placed  first :  many  of  the  older  readings  are  given, 
and  it  has  the  long  versions  of  the  preludes  which 
most  editions  since  have  copied.  The  latter  was 
revised  by  Forkel,  and  it  is  to  that  he  refers  in 
his  well-known  treatise.  The  first  English  edi- 
tion was  that  edited  by  S.  Wesley  and  C.  Horn^ 
and  published  in  i8ii-ia.'  The  most  complete 
critical  edition  is  that  of  the  Bach  Gesellschaft 
(vol.  xiv.  1865),  by  Franz  Kroll,  wiUi  an  ap- 
pendix of  various  readings. 

Editors  have  not  been  slow  to  make  alterations 
in  the  text  of  Bach.  One  of  the  most  glaring  of 
these  is  the  bar  introduced  by  Schwencke  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  prelude.  Yet  this  bar  has 
been  retained  by  Czemy,  by  Wesley  and  Horn, 
and  by  many  others.  It  is  even  used  by  Gounod 
in  his  '  Meditation.'  As  an  editorial  curiosity  it 
is  worth  preserving:— 
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Of  the  First  Part  two  autographs  are  known ; 
one  formerly  belonging  to  Nageli,  and  now  in  the 
Town  Library  of  Zttrich,  another  in  the  pos- 
session of  Professor  Wagoner  of  Marburg.  See 
Spitta*s  Bach  (Novello)  ii.  665.  Of  the  Second 
Part  no  autograph  is  known  to  exist. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  discovered 
that  for  years  past  there  have  remained  in  00m- 
parative  obscurity  original  autographs  of  nearly 
all  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  the  Second  Part. 
They  were  bought  at  dementi's  sale  by  the  late 
Mr.  Emett.  During  one  of  Mendelssohn  s  visits  to 
England  (June  1842)  Mr.  Emett  showed  them  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  recognised  them  as  being  in 
Bach's  handwriting  ^.  Later  on,  in  or  about  1855, 
Sterndale  Bennett  saw  them,  and  he  too  pro* 
nounced  them  to  be  in  the  liandwriting  of  Bach. 
Since  then  they  have  so  far  lapsed  out  of  sight 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  even  by  Dr.  Spitta. 
That  they  are  authentic  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  doubt.     Because,  first,   Clementi   knew  or 
believed  them  to  be  so :  see  the  '  Second  Part 
of  dementi's  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing 
on  the  Pianoforte,  op.  43,'  where,  at  p.  1 20,  there 
is  a  *  Fuga  by  J.  S.  Bach  firom  an  original  MS. 
of  the  author.'    It  is  the  one  in  G,  and  was 
evidently  printed  from  No.  i  of  this  set.  Secondly, 
Mendelssohn  and  Bennett  witnessed  to  the  writ- 
ing.   Thirdly,  their  internal  evidence  points  to 
their  being  the  work   of  a  composer,  not  of  a 
copyist.    Upon  this  conclusion  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  bar  by  bar  examin- 
ation of  them.    For  the  most  part  they  agree 
with  Kroll  s  text,  and,  for  convenience,  taking 
bis  edition  (including  the  maiginal  readings)  as 
a  standard,  they  compare  with  it  as  follows : — 

>  8e«  Bockitrot  Life  of  MendelMoha.  pp.  89,  M. 


I.  Prelude: — In  bars  i,  3,  6,  9,  17,  Ji,  23, 
where  the  groups  of  demisemiquavers  occur, 
the  MS.  stands  as  at  (a).    The  latter  half  of 

(g)    bw  T.  3.  6._^  9. 


bar  3  stands  as  at  (6).    At  bar  14  five  bars  are 
erased  and  rewritten  differently ;  tiie  substitution 


Q>\ 


accords  with  our  text.  Fugue : — the  first  bar  of 
the  subject  is  grouped  throughout  (c) ;  bar  24, 
the  under  stave  is  in  the  alto  clef  for  four  bars ; 
bar  66  the  middle  part  is  a  minim  D ;  bar  67, 
the  motion  of  semiquavers  is  arrested  by  (d). 


my 

Both  Prelude  and  Fugue  have  the  upper  stave 
in  the  G  clef.  The  other  numbers  (with  the 
exception  of  No.  17,  which  is  also  in  that  clef) 
have  it  in  the  soprano  def. 

II.  Like  Kroll's  text  throughout. 

m.  Prelude: — ten  sharps  in  the  signatare, 
some  of  the  notes  being  marked  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  octave  of  the  staves.  Fugue : — 
signature  like  Prelude;  bars  16,  19,  20,  26,  27, 

t  Mr.  Cummlngi  hM  ahown  (Wiu.  Tlmei,  Much  vm,  p.  IS!)  thU 
tll«  adltkm  pmlectod  by  KidlaMBB  In  17W  irti  n«T«r  pabUihed.  [8m. 
Bacb,  f  oL  L  p.  117.]  _  . 
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the  deauMnuqittTw  pMsing  nofai  »re  amittad  ; 
m  is  nko  the  leiniqaaver  pwHing  note,  bar  aS. 
ly.  IimiaBing. 

V.  iBiniaiiig. 

VI.  PnLude : — at  Imt  io,  two  ban  are  arased 
and  eight  bars  are  sabctituted  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  the  eight  ban  aooord  with  text ;  bar  i8, 
and  the  aeven  ban  that  follow,  aooord  with 
marginal  reading;  at  bar  a  a,  the  under  stave 
is  in  the  alto  def  till  bar  a6 ;  after  bar  37  two 
ban  are  inserted  at  the  foot,  the  two  ban  aooord 
with  teztk    Fugae : — throaghoat  like  text. 

VII.  Pnlnde:— bar  30,  like  text;  bar  49, 
the  C  in  the  upper  stave  is  an  octave  lower; 
bar  66,  no  flat  to  D  in  baan  Fagae  >-4hronghoat 
like  text. 

Vm.  F^ode: — ^nine  aharps  in  the  rignatnre, 
on  the  same  principle  as  signature  of  No.  3. 
Fugue: — signatare  like  Prelude;  bar  14,  the 
seoondB  is  omitted ;  bar  18,  like  marginal  reading. 

IX.  Prelude : — ^bar  9,  second  quaver  in  baas 
B  not  A ;  bar  ai,  no  turn  on  A| ;  bar  50,  bass 
like  neither  text  nor  margin,  but  (e),  this  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  an  erasure,  apparently 
like  text; 


P^'i  <  Ccj  I 


bar  54,  no  chord  in  the  upper  stave,  simply  £. 
Fugue: — bsr  15,  trill  on  tenor  D;  bar  x8,  no 
natural  to  second  E  in  alto. 

X.  Prelude : — ^throughout  like  text.  Fugue : — 
In  bar  18  and  similar  ones,  the  quaver  of  the 
compound  time  is  written  exactly  under  (or 
over,  as  the  case  may  be)  the  semiquaver  of 
the  simple  time.  This  tlirows  a  light  on  like 
instances  in  Bach*s  works,  notably  so  on  the  way 
the  Prelude  in  D  (No.  5  of  the  Second  Part) 
shoald  be  played ;  ban  70,  71,  (/),  so  the  Fugue 
ends. 
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XI.  Prelude: — ^throughout  like  text.  Fugue: — 
bsr  I  a  and  the  seven  ban  that  follow,  in  G  clef ; 
from  bar  89  to  the  end  is  written  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Prelude,  with  '  Final  sur  folgend  Fuga.' 

XII.  Is  missing. 

XIII.  Prelude : — nine  sharps  in  the  signature 
of  both  Prelude  and  Fugue,  on  the  same  principle 
as  Nos.  3  and  8. 

XIV.  Prelude:— end  of  bar  18  (^);  bar  a7. 


;".'    C^J-I 


the  third  E  in  upper  stave  is  marked  |.  Fugue : — 
ban  3,  6,  XI,  then  Is  a  trill  on  the  final  minim 
of  snbjeot ;  bar  15,  the  hist  quaver  of  middle 
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paart  is  0  only ;  bar  16,  a  trill  on  Q  in  middle 
part ;  bar  53,  the  last  C  in  upper  stave  is  netf. 
XV.  Prelude:— bar  a4,  no  a  to  hwt  D ;  bar 
45,  trill  on  fint  B.    Fugue:--4io D  to  last  C ia 


upper  stave,  bar  64. 

XVX  Prelude: — ^bar  9,  like  maivin;  bar  ai, 
bass  like  text.  Fuffue : — bar  9,  no  1  to  first  B ; 
ban  la,  13, 16,  and  aa,  like  text;  bar  8a,  no  A 
to  last  A. 

XV II.  Prelude : — six  flats  in  the  slgnaturoy  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  extra  sharps  are  marked 
in  Nos.  3,  8,  13  ;  bar  6,  the  demisemiquaver  is 
Q  not  F ;  bar  4a,  no  b  to  second  A ;  from  the 
end  of  bar  53  to  the  beginning  of  bar  56,  b  aa 
at  {h) ;  bar  75,  no  i^poggiaturBS.   Fugue  :• 


nature  like  Prelude ;  from  bar  6  the  under  stave 
is  iu  the  alto  def  for  two  ban  and  three  quarten  ; 
the  latter  half  of  bar  14  is  as  at  («) ;  bar  3a,  the 


upper  part  enten  at  the  oommenoement  with  * 
B  minim. 

XVIII.  Prelude  :—^ban  la,  14,  15,  40,  like 
margin.    Fugue : — ^throughout  like  text. 

XIX.  Prelude: — ^throughout  like  text.  Fugoo: 
— bar  16,  like  maivin. 

XX.  Prelude  :—A>ar  19,  no  Q  to  last  G;  bar 
a4,  like  upper  margin ;  bar  30,  bass  like  margin. 
Fugue:— ban  6  and  15  like  maigin;  bar  aS, 
I  to  last  C  only  ;  |  to  C  in  last  chonl ;  but,  no  E 
in  the  upper  stave  and  no  upper  A  in  the  lower 
stave. 

XXI.  Prelude: — bar  36.  third  semiquaver 
in  bass,  A  not  0 ;  bar  63,  like  margin ;  bar  67, 
no  Q  to  B.  Fugue : — ^ban  5  and  6  like  margin ; 
bar  89  as  at  {k). 
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XXn.  Prelude : — seven  flats  in  the  signature^ 
on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  and  13 ;  bar 
16,  b  to  G  in  bass ;  bar  81,  crotchet  F  in  upper 
stave,  no  semiquavere  E,  D.  Fugue : — signature 
like  Prelude;  no  staccato  marks -in  the  subject; 
bar  aa,  B  not  Gb  in  tenor;  bar  33  like  margin ; 
bar  77,  F  not  D  in  tenor. 

XXIII.  Prelude: — seven  sharps  in  the  sig- 
nature, on  the  same  principle  as  Nos.  3,  8,  13, 
aa;  bar  45  like  text.  Fugue: — signature  like 
Prelude ;  bar  70,  no  x  to  G.  This  manusoript 
is  in  a  much  wone  state  of  preservation  than 
are  the  othen. 

XXrV.  Prelude:— throughout (fiollikeEjDil'a 
but)  like  Chzysander^s  text.    Fqgue:»bar  x6 
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(KroU)  like  nuurgin ;  no  appoggiatim  in  the  laii 
bar. 

Those  MSS.  (with  the  ezoeption  of  Ko.  9)  are 
now  in  the  poweeaion  of  Min  Emett,  daughter 
of  the  Ute  Mr.  Emett  who  bought  them  at  Gle- 
nienti*8  lale.  No.  9  Is  io  the  posseflsion  of  Mn. 
Clarke  of  Norwood.  They  are  for  the  moat  part 
in  ezoellent  preservation  and  very  clear.    [F.W.] 

WOLF,  THB.  L  A  term  applied  to  the 
luursh  howling  sound  of  oertain  chords  on  keyed 
instruments,  particularly  the  organ,  when  tuned 
by  any  form  of  unequal  temperament. 

The  form  of  unequal  temperament  most  widely 
adopted  was  the  mean-tone  system.  The  rule  of 
this  system  is  that  its  fifths  are  all  a  quarter  of 
a  comma  flat.  The  thirds  are  perfect^  and  are 
divided  into  two  equal  whole  tones,  each  of 
which  is  a  mean  between  the  major  and  minor 
tones  of  tile  diatonic  scale;  hence  the  name 
Mean-tone  system. 

The  total  error  of  the  whole  circle  of  twelve 
fifths,  at  quarter  of  a  comma  each,  amounts  to 
three  commas.  Since  the  circle  of  twelve  perfect 
fifths  fails  to  meet  by  about  one  comma,  the 
circle  of  mean-tone  fifths  fiuls  to  meet  by  about 
two  commas,  or  roughly,  nearly  half  a  semitone. 
In  the  mean-tone  system  on  uie  ordinary  key- 
board there  is  always  one  fifth  out  of  tune  to  tUs 
extent,  usually  the  fifth  6 1-£  b.  There  are  also 
four  fiilse  thirds,  which  are  sharp  to  about  the 
same  extent,  usually  B-£b,  Ff-Bb,  C|-F,  and 
Gf-C.  All  chords  into  which  any  of  tiiese  five 
intervals  enter  are  intolerable,  and  are'  wolves.' 

The  use  of  unequal  temperaments  disappeared 
in  Germany  during  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  probably  under  the  influence  of  Bach. 
Unequal  temperaments  ceased  to  be  employed  in 
the  pianoforte  in  England  at  about  the  termin- 
ation of  the  first  third  of  the  present  century. 
At  the  same  time  the  transition  process  began 
here  in  connection  with  the  organ;  and  by  1870 
it  was  practically  complete,  few  cases  only  of 
the  unequal  temperament  then  surviving.  The 
Wolf  has  in  consequence  ceased  to  have  any  but 
historical  and  scientific  interest  [See  also  Tek- 
PEBAMKNT,  vd.  iv.  pp.  7a,  73 ;  and  TaKiKO,  ibid. 
x88,  189.]  [R.H.M.B.] 

II.  In  bowed  instruments  the  Wolf  occurs, 
owing  to  defective  vibration  of  one  or  more 
notes  of  the  scale.  When  it  occurs^  it  is 
generally  found  more  or  less  in  every  octave 
and  on  every  string.  Different  instruments 
have  it  in  different  places :  it  is  most  common 
at  or  near  the  fourth  above  the  lowest  note 
on  the  instnmient,  in  the  violin  at  C,  in  the 
▼iolonoello  at  F.  The  more  sonorous  and  bril- 
liant the  general  tone^  the  more  obtrusive  it 
becomes :  S  the  tone  be  forced,  a  disagreeable 
jar  is  produced.  Henoe  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
play  the  wolf  down :  the  player  must  humour 
the  trouUesomA  note.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  there  is  a  wolf  somewhere  in  tdi  fiddles,  and 
it  is  certain  that  it  exists  in  some  of  the  finest, 
«.^.  in  Stradivaris,  Probably  however  it  is 
always  due  to  sooe  defoot  in  the  oomiknotian  gr 
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adjustment.  Violins  with  a  soft  Area  tone  are 
least  liable  to  it :  and  the  writer's  vbls  in  all 
three  sizes  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  cause  ef 
the  wolf  is  obscure,  and  probably  not  uniform :  it 
may  resnlt  from  some  excess  or  defect  in  th^ 
thicknesses,  from  unequal  elasticity  in  the  wood, 
from  bad  proportion  or  imperfect  adjustment  of 
the  fitUiigs,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  proper* 
tions  of  tiie  air  chamber.  It  may  be  palliated 
bjr  reducing  some  of  the  thicknesses  so  as  to 
diminish  the  general  vibration,  and  bv  as  perfect 
as  possible  an  adjustment  of  the  bar,  bridge,  and 
sound-post :  but  in  the  opinion  of  violin-makers 
where  it  is  onoe  established  it  cannot  be  radi* 
cally  cured.  Some  instruments  have  what  may 
be  termed  an  anti-wolf,  i.  e.  an  exoess  of  vibra- 
tion on  the  very  notes  where  the  wolf  ordinarily 
occurs.  The  writer  has  a  violin  which  exhibitB 
this  phenomenon  on  the  B  and  C  above  the  stave. 
When  these  notes  are  plAyod/orU  on  anjr  of  the 
strings,  the  B  or  C  an  octave  below  is  distinctly 
heard.  This  is  probably  a  combinational  tone 
due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  fundamental  tone 
with  that  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  string 
in  each  of  its  a -3  oarts.  In  some  Forster 
violoncellos  the  wolf  is  so  strong  as  to  render 
them  almost  useless.  [E.J.P.] 

WOLFF,  Auousn  Disnti  Bbshabd,  pianist 
and  pianoforte  maker,  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
Pleyel-Wolff  et  Cie.,  bom  in  Paris  May  3, 1831. 
At  14  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  studied 
the  piano  with  Zimmermann,  and  took  a  first  prize 
in  1839.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Lebome  for 
oounterpoint,  and  Haldvy  for  composition,  ai^ 
under  these  auspices  composed  several  pianoforte 
pieces,  published  by  Richault,  At  a  i  he  entered 
the  staff  of  the  Conservatoire  as  '  rdp^titeur '^ 
teaoher  of  pupils  in  dramatic  singing — and  kept 
it  for  five  years,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  to 
become  the  pupil  and  partner  of  the  well-known 
pianoforte-maker,  GamiUe  Pleyel,  who^  being 
old  and  infirm,  was  looking  out  for  a  dependable 
assistant.  M,  Wolff  entered  the  business  in 
i85c^  became  a  member  of  the  firm  in  185  a, 
and  naturally  sueoeeded  to  the  headship  of  it 
on  the  death  of  Plevel  in  1855.  FVom  that  day 
his  exertions  have  Seen  unremitting,  and  while 
still  adhering  to  the  principles  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  the  processes  of  manufiMsture 
which  made  the  Pleyel  pianos  fiunous,  he,  with 
the  scientific  assistance  of  his  friend  M.  Ussajous 
the  acoustician,  has  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
increasing  the  volume  of  tone  without  losing 
sweetness.  His  repeated  experiments  on  the 
tension  of  strings,  on  the  best  possible  spot  for 
the  hammer  to  strike  the  string  so  as  to  set  the 
fullest  tone  and  the  best  'partials,*  on  the  damper, 
etc.,  have  proved  very  nuitful,  and  led  him  to 
patent  several  ingenious  contrivances.  These  are, 
a  double  escapement,  which  he  is  still  perfecting^ 
a  transposing  keyboard,  a  *p<$dalier,*  which  can 
be  adapted  to  any  piano,  thus  enabling  oiganists 
to  practise  pedal  passages  without  spoiling  a  piano 
by  coupling  the  notoi,  and  lastly  the  'p^dale 
harmonique,'  a  pedal  which  can  be  used  while 
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plftjingoluromatid  |MMagM,  as  it  oan  be  applied 
to  the  melody  alone,  or  to  any  specific  notes,  at 
the  option  of  the  player.  It  is  owing  to  such 
labours  as  these,  and  M.  Wolff*8  indefatigable 
Activity,  that  the  firm  of  Pleyel- Wolff  still  keeps 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianoforte  makers, 
and  gains  so  many  distinctions*  Thoroughly 
liberal,  and  a  philanthropist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  wOTd,  he  has  contrived  to  give  his  600  work- 
men a  real  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business 
by  forming  a  spedal  fund,  amounting  already  to 
nearly  150,000  firancs  (£6,000),  out  of  which 
benefit  societies,  retiring  pensions,  etc.,  are 
provided.  Not  ceasing  to  be  an  artist  because 
ne  has  gone  into  trade,  M.  Wolff  has  founded  a 
prise — ^the  Prix  Pleyel- Wolff— for  a  pianoforte 
piece  with  or  without  orchestra,  to  be  competed 
for  annually.  In  Cact,  whether  as  artist  or  manu- 
facturer, M.  Auguste  Wolff  was  a  notable  person- 
age in  the  French  musical  world  of  his  day.  His 
health  had  been  on  the  decline  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1887.     [A.J.] 

WOOD,  Mbs.  [See  Patok,  Mabt  Anns, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  672]. 

WOODYATT,  Emilt,  daughter  of  »  con- 
fectioner, at  Hereford,  was  taught  singing  by  Sir 
G.  Smart,  and  first  attracted  public  attention  in 
Jan.  1 834,  at  a  concert  of  the  Vocal  Association, 
and  later  at  Hereford  Festival  of  same  year. 
She  became  a  fitvourite  singer  of  the  second 
rank  at  the  various  festivals,  oratorio  and  other 
oonoerts.  In  1839  '^®  became  »  member  of  the 
Female  Society  of  Musicians,  on  its  foundation, 
»nd  in  1840  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
6.  Smart,  Cramer,  and  Edward  Loder.  On  Oct. 
37, 1 84 1,  she  married  William  Loder  the  violon- 
cellist, who  died  in  185 1,  and  retired  soon  after 
her  marriage.  [SeeLoDSB.]  The  dates  of  neither 
her  birth  nor  death  have  been  aaoertained.  [A.G.] 

WORG  AN,  James,  wasorganist  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate,  and  St.  Dunstan  in  the  East.  In  1737 
be  became  organist  of  VauzhAll  Gkurdens,  which 
office  he  resigned  about  1 75 1 .    He  died  in  1 75 3. 

John  Woboan,  Mus.Doc.,h28  younger  brother, 
born  in  1724,  studied  music  under  him  and 
Thomas  K(Dseingrave.  He  became  organist  of 
St.  Andrew  Cndershaft,  and  of  St.  John's  Chapd, 
Bedford  Row.  He  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at 
Cambridge  in  1748.  In  173 1  he  succeeded  his 
brother  as  organist  at  Vauxhall  Gardens^  and 
in  1753  also  as  organist  of  St.  Botolph's,  Ald- 
gkte.  In  1753  he  was  appointed  composer  to 
vauxhall  Gardens,  and  continued  so  until  1761. 
In  1770  be  was  re-appointed  to  the  office  and 
held  it  until  1774,  when  he  resigned  both  it 
and  the  oiganistship  of  the  gardens.  In  1775 
he  proceeded  Mus.  Doc.  He  died  Aug.  24, 
1794.  He  excelled  as  an  organist,  and  when- 
ever he  played,  crowds  of  professors  and  ama- 
teur^ resorted  to  hear  him.  In  a  satirical  song 
|\ipon  Joah  Bates,  composed  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
he  wa^  placed  upon  an  equimty,  as  a  player, 
with  Handel : — 

Let  Handel  or  Worgan  go  thraah  at  the  organ. 
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His  compositions  include  an  anthem  for  a  thanks^ 
giving  for  victories,  1759 ;  two  oratorios,  '  Han- 
nah,' produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  1764, 
and  '  Manasseh,'  produced  »t  the  Lock  Hospitat 
Chapel,  1766;  many  books  of  songs  compoeod 
for  Vauxhall ;  psalm  tunes,  glees,  organ  music;, 
and  harpsich(»d  lessons.  [W.H.H.] 

WORKING-OXTT;  (also  called  Free  Fan- 
tasia; and  Development ;  DurckJUkrung).  The 
central  division  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form, 
such  as  commonly  occupies  the  first  place  in  a 
modem  sonata  or  symphony.  A  movement  of  this 
kind  is  divisible  into  three  portions.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  the  exposition  of  subjects,  and  the 
last  of  the  final  recapitulation  of  them,  and  the 
central  one  of  free  duwussion  of  the  figures  thej 
contain.  Both  first  and  last  are  made  as  defi- 
nite as  possible  ~  the  first,  in  order  that  the 
subjects  may  be  clearly  understood,  and  the 
balance  and  contrast  between  two  disUnct 
keys  established ;  and  the  last  to  complete  the 
cycle  by  summing  up  the  subjects  put  forward 
in  the  first  division,  and  to  emphasize  strongly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement.  The  second 
or  central  division  of  the  movement  is  con- 
trasted with  both  first  and  last  by  being  made 
as  indefinite  as  can  be,  consistently  with  some 
underlying  principle  of  design,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  abstract  instrumental  music  in- 
telligible. The  complete  and  rounded  state- 
ment of  subjects  is  avoided,  and  so  is  any 
definite  and  prolonged  settling  down  into  keys ; 
so  that  the  mind  is  led  on  froni  point  to  point 
by  constant  change  of  phase  and  aspect  in  the 
figures,  and  by  frequent  steps  of  modulation. 
The  division  is  call^  the  '  working-out  *  or  the 
'  development '  portion,  because  the  music  is  car> 
ried  on  by  working  out  or  developing  the  figures 
and  phrases  of  the  principal  subjects,  by  reiterat- 
ing and  interlacing  the  parts  of  them  which  are 
most  striking  and  characteristic,  and  subjecting 
them  to  variation,  transformation,  fugal  treat- 
ment, and  all  the  devices  both  techmcal  and 
ideal  of  which  the  composer  is  master. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  part 
of  the  movement  shall  be  put,  the  composer  is 
left  to  a  great  extent  to  his  own  resources  and 
judgement.  The  musical  material  employed  is 
almost  invariably  derived  firom  the  subjects  and 
figures  of  the  first  division  of  the  movement,  but 
they  are  sometimes  so  transfigured  by  ingenious 
treatment  that  they  look  quite  like  new.  The 
contrast  of  character  between  the  principal  sub- 
jects and  accessories  is  generally  sufficient  to 
supply  plenty  of  variety,  and  in  most  cases 
both  of  the  principal  subjects  are  thoroughly 
discussed;  but  sometimes  one  subject  prepon- 
derates over  another  in  strong  features  of  rhythm 
or  melody ;  and  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  much 
more  available  fior  working  effectively,  it  oo> 
casionally  happens  that  a  more  tranquil  or 
plain  subject  is  altogether  neglected  in  the 
'working-out.' 

The  independent  introduction  of  figures  and 
-subjects  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  divi- 
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•tioii  of  the  ttiovement  (the  so-called  *ezpoM6oii  % 
18  not  ftrioUy  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
design  upon  which  %  Binary  movement  is 
founded.  In  Beethoven's  works,  which  axe  the 
best  modeb  of  a  consistent  and  liberal  treatment 
of  Instrumental  forms,  it  is  only  met  with  con- 
spicuously and  frequently  in  early  works,  such 
as  the  pianoforte  Sonatas  up  to  on.  14;  and 
these  obviously  belong  to  a  time  when  he  had 
not  so  thorough  a  grip  on  the  form  as  he  ob- 
tained afterwards.  Among  his  Symphonies  the 
Eroica  is  the  only  striking  exception ;  and  in 
that  great  work  the  £Eict  may  be  explained  by  the 
poetical  undercurrent  in  his  mind.  Among  his 
finest  Trios  and  Quartets  an  instance  is  hardlv 
to  be  found,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
Mosart's  best  Quartette  and  Symphonies. 

The  instances  in  which  new  features  are  in- 
troduced in  company  with  figures  of  the  first 
division  of  the  movement  are  on  a  different  foot- 
ing, as  their  appearance  does  not  then  make 
any  break  in  Uie  development  or  working 
out  of  the  principal  ideas,  which  goes  on 
simultaneously,  and  is  for  the  time  only  en- 
hanced by  fresh  by-play.  A  very  happy  in- 
stance is  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  Bb,  where  a  figure  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, after  being  toyed  with  for  some  time  is  made 
to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  new  and  very 
noticeable  phrase.  In  the  following  example,  (a) 
is  the  tune  of  the  first  subject  in  its  original 
form,  (i)  the  passage  in  the  working-out  in  which 
it  serves  as  accompaniment  to  a  new  feature* 
,     Ex.  1.  (a) 
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With  regard  to  the  harmonic  or  tonal  struc- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  movement,  composers* 
minds  came  to  be  exercised  very  early  to  find 
some  way  of  infusing  order  into  its  apparently 
indefinite  texture.  As  long  as  movements  were 
veiy  short  it  was  sufficient  merely  to  pass 
through  a  key  which  had  been  noticeably  absent 
in  the  firit  part ;  and  this  object,  combined  with 
the  traditions  of  the  short  dance  forms,  in  which 
the  elementary  design  of  sonata  movements  was 
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prefiguMii,  to  cause  stress  to  be  laid  on  tfie  Sub- 
dominant  key.  But  this  was  soon  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  relieve  the  design  of  indefiniteness ; 
and  composers  then  hit  upon  the  use  of  sequences 
as  a  way  of  making  their  progressions  intel- 
ligible ;  and  this  device  is  afterwards  met 
with  veiy  frequently  in  the  'working-out*  in 
every  variety  of  treatment)  from  the  simple  and 
obvious  successions  used  by  Gorelli  and  Scarlatti, 
and  other  masters  of  the  early  Italian  instrutnental 
school,  up  to  the  examples  of  sequence  piled  on 
sequence,  and  spread  in  broad  expanses  with 
steps  of  several  bars  in  length,  such  as  are  used 
by  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Brahms, 

In  order  to  show  how  order  may  be  infused  into 
the  apparently  unrestricted  fireedofti  of  this  part 
of  a  movement,  the  working-out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beetho ven*s  PastonJ  Symphony  may  pro- 
fitably be  examined,  as  it  is  singularly  clear  and 
simple,  both  in  the  development  and  distribution 
of  figures,  and  also  in  the  plan  upon  which  the 
harmonio  and  tonal  successions  are  distributed.  • 

There  is  not  a  single  bar  in  it  which  is  not 
clearly  based  upon  some  figure  firom  the  first 
half  of  the  movement ;  but  it  happens  that  the 
superior  opportunities  for  development  ofEbred 
by  the  first  subject  are  so  great  that  it  alone 
serves  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  division,  the 
second  subject  being  ignored. 

From  the  melody  of  the  subject  five  oonspi- 
cnous  figuree  are  extracted  for  the  purposes  of 
development,  (a)  (i)  (c)  (d)  (e)  in  the  following 
quotation  :— 
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The'  working-out  begins  with  the  reiteration 
of  the  first  figure  of  i^  as  in  Example  3 ;  and 

Ex.  8.   (a) 
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then  two  bars  of  thd  subject  are  given  twice, 
as  if  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
matter  to  be  discussed.  The  whole  process 
in  these  eight  bars  ia  repeated  exactly  on  other 
degrees  of  the  scale,  for  the  purposes  of  design, 
and  this  process  ends  with  the  figure  (&),  which 
thereupon  becomes  the  centre  of  interest,  and 
taking  the  form  shown  in  Ex.  4,  is  latinohed 
E>.  4l   (ft) 
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mxm  •  tmreor  wUoh  Uwte  onohaoked  ibr  ihlrtj^ 
mx  bun*  embradng  a  loog  creioendo.  Th«  oU- 
maz  being  reached,  Beethoven,  in  a  manner  Tery 
eharaoteiistio  of  him,  drops  quickly  from  fortia- 
■hno  to  pianOy  in  order  to  make  another  start 
in  dimbing  to  another  fortissimo.  Bat  by  way 
of  gnarding  against  the  monotony  of  begmning 
again  at  once  with  the  same  matarials^  he  intro- 
dooet  a  short  passage  of  more  broken  character 
with  qnioker  chai^^  of  harmony,  in  which 
there  is  a  witty  bit  of  by-play  founded  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifirure  just  before  predominant 
(Bz.  5)»  and  pcunted  alloaions  to  the  first  subjeot. 
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nien  the  rhythmic  figure  (&)  again  asserts  itself, 
and  resumes  its  course  for  another  thirty-six  bars, 
matching  the  first  thirty-six  in  distribution,  but 
starting  from  another  point  in  the  scale,  and 
making  the  one  Tital  change  of  the  harmony  in 
the  passage  down  a  third  instead  of  np  a  third ; 
and  the  whole  is  followed  by  the  same  broken 
passage  as  before,  but  transposed.  The  reference 
to  the  subjeot  with  which  this  concludes  is  carried 
a  step  fnrUier  to  the  figures  (d)  and  (e),  which 
fi^Mn  that  time  are  oontinually  used,  in  balanced 
groups  of  passages  mounting  thirds  each  time, 
till  the  end  of  the  working-out,  and  always 
plainly.  The  following  quotation  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the 
subjeot  is  worked,  persisting  through  modula- 
tions, and  even  somewhat  changing  its  character, 
wlthoiit  losing  its  identity  (Ex.  6). 
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This  constant  use  of  the  first  subject  through 
the  whole  of  the  working-out  is  a  little  un- 
ooounon,  bnt  it  ii  made  specially  aflbotive  la 


this  instance  by  the  difference  of  ehaneter 
which  subsists  between  the  two  phrases  of  the 
subject.  In  connection  with  this  is  to  be 
noticed  the  nicety  of  management  by  whidi 
Beethoven  avoids  making  the  figure  he  had 
used  at  the  latter  part  of  the  working-out 
come  too  soon  and  too  obviously  in  the  re* 
capitulation.  He  not  only  interpolates  a  fresh 
passage  on  the  Dominant  between  one  phrase  of 
the  subject  and  another,  but  when  the  melody 
(d)  (e)  comes  in  again  it  is  hidden  away  under 
an  ornamental  variation,  so  that  its  promineooe 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  harmonic  structure  of  this  working-out 
is  as  simple  as  the  distribution  of  subject  matter. 
Everything  from  beginning  to  end  is  reducible 
to  balancing  groups  of  passages  of  diiferent 
lengths.  To  b^:in  with,  a  passage  of  eight  bars 
is  divided  into  groups  of  four  bars,  representing 
G  as  tonic  and  dominant  alternately,  and  this  is 
directly  answered  by  a  similar  set  of  eight  bars 
divided  also  into  fours  and  treating  the  root  F  ia 
similar  manner.  This  in  its  turn  ia  followed  by 
a  long  passage  of  forty  bars,  in  whidi  there  ii 
only  one  change  of  harmony.  The  fint  twelve 
bars  are  on  Bb,  and  the  next  twenty-eight  on  D, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  foUowed  by  a  short  passage 
of  six  bars,  in  which  the  hannony  changes  more 
quickly ;  making  altogether  forty-six  bars  of  vety 
definite  design ;  and  this  is  instantly  followed  by 
another  fortv-sLx  bars  starting  from  Q,  of  exactly 
the  same  design  saving  the  one  very  artistie 
change  before  idluded  tc^namely,  that  the  one 
change  of  hannony  in  the  long  passage  devoted 
to  the  rhythmic  figure  (cQ  is  down  a  thud  instead 
of  up.  These  ninety-two  bars  are  therefore  ex- 
actly divbible  into  two  groups  of  forty-six,  which 
match  exactly ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  work- 
ingout  (thirty-six  bars)  is  made  of  a  series  of 
mebdio  sequences,  rising  thirds  each  time,  witii 
a  short  passage  consisting  of  closer  repetitions  of 
concise  figures  to  prepare  the  re-entry  of  tl)e  first 
subject  alter  the  principal  key  has  been  reached. 

The  exactness  of  these  balancing  portions  will 
be  best  appreciated  by  a  condenud  M^eme  of 
the  central  ninety*two  bars,  which  form  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  this  workingH>ut.  In  the 
following  example  the  second  line  repx^senta 
the  passage  which  follows  immediately  after 
that  represented  by  the  first. 


Ex.7. 
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A  point  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
working-out  is  the  device  of  transforming  figures 
and  subjects  bv  modification  of  intervals  or 
rhythms,  in  such  a  way  that  they  either  take  a 
new  interest  without  losing  their  identity  (as  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  some  of  the  figures  used  ia 
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tlie  worldng-oot  of  ihe  PastonJ  Symphony),  or 
eke  »re  by  degrees  divested  of  su^  Identity  m 
ihey  hud,  and  merged  in  some  other  subject. 
Beethoven  wsa  the  first  great  master  who  d»- 
Toloped  this  device  to  any  degree  of  importance ; 
it  became  with  him  quite  a  marked  feature 
of  instrumental  music,  and  has  been  used  by 
every  notable  composer  since  his  time.     In  con- 
nection especiallv  with  working-out,  it  is  used 
sometimes  to  enhance  the  interest  of  a  figure 
which    is   much   used    in    development;    and 
sometimes,  and  with  importance,  to  dovetail  one 
section  of  the  movement  into  another,  by  causing 
a  subject^  or  a  figure  extracted  to  fonn  a  subject, 
and  change  by  degrees  till  it  takes  the  form  of 
part  of  the  subject  of  another.     A  most  notable 
instance  is  the  dovetailing  of  the '  working-out*  to 
the  '  recapitulation*  in  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  91,  in  E  minor.    An 
ornamental  passage  put  over  a  part  of  a  subject 
with  a  phrase  quotea  in  the  working-out  ends  as 
at  (a)  Ex.  8,  which  has  at  first  sight  no  osten- 
sible connection  with  the  principal  subject.    But 
in  order  to  make  the  continuity  of  the  movement 
as  close  as  possible,  and  also  of  course  to  intro- 
duce a  feature  of  interest,  Beethoven  makes 
this  figure  pass  through  five  modifications,  and 
then  come  out  as  the  first  phrase  of  the  subject 
in  recapitulation.    The  changes  are  as  follows, 
(a)  being  the  end  of  the  ornamental  passage, 
ijb)  (p)  {d)  and  (e)  its  successive  modifications, 
and  (jT)  the  beginning  of  the  recapitulation  of 
this  principal  subject.    The  device  is  enhanced 
in  this  case  by  the  echoes  of  imitation ;  and  by 
the  dying  away  of  the  old  figure  in  a  constant 
diminuendo,  and  its  bursting  out  with  renewed 
vigour  as  the  impulsive  first  subject. 
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The  aetoal  prooess  of  working-ont  is  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  one  position  of  the  cantnl  division  in 


a  Binaiy  movemant;  ii  is  fireqnenily  vsed  also 
in  the  Ck)da,  which  occasionally  is  of  laiger  pro- 
portions  and  more  full  of  interest  than  the 
actual  working-out — as  in  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven*s  Sonata  in  £^  Op.  81  a.  A 
working-out  also  occurs  in  many  rondos,  occu- 
pying the  plaoe  of  one  of  the  episodes,  in  a 
central  position  similar  to  that  which  it  occupies 
in  a  Binary  movement. 

In  many  overtures  which  are  theoretically  in 
Binary  form,  the  working  oat  ii  almost  entirely 
suppressed,  and  a  mere  short  passage  of  modu- 
lation is  interposed  in  its  place  between  the 
exposition  of  the  subjects  and  their  rec^itu- 
lation.  [C.H.H.P.] 

WORKUM.  The  name  of  Womum  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  Upright  piano,  since  it 
is  Robert  Womum's  action,  patented  in  18 26, 
though  not  completed  until  the  *  tie '  was  added 
in  i8a8,  that  is  the  universally  adopted  Cottage 
or  Pianino  action.  Its  excellence  was  early 
recognised,  but  at  first  in  France,  where  Pape 
introduced  and  Pleyel  adopted  it.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  called  the  'French* 
action;  its  use,  however,  has  extended  to 
wherever  upright  pianos  are  made,  and  it 
does  not  appear  likely  to  be  superseded.  Robert 
Womum,  the  father  of  the  inventor,  was  of  a 
Berkshire  &mili^  originally  Wornham,  and  was 
bom  in  1743.  He  was  a  music-seller  in  Glass- 
house Street,  and  from  1777  in  Wigmore-street, 
and  died  in  181 5.  His  son  Robert  Womum, 
bom  1780,  was  tiie  inventor  of  diagonally  and 
upright-strung  low  upright  pianos  in  1811  and 
181 3,  which  he  named, respectively,  the '  Unique' 
and  the  'Harmonic'  He  brought  out  his 
well-known  'piccolo'  piano,  in  1837,  and  finally 
perfected  his  crank  albtion  in  1829.  He  was 
intended  for  the  Church,  but  the  mechanical 
bias  prevailed,  and  he  went  into  partnership 
with  Geoige  Wilkinson,  in  a  pianoforte  business 
in  Oxford  Street  in  1 8 10.  A  fire  in  181 2  caused 
a  dissolution  of  this  partnership.  He  ultimately 
established  the  present  Warehouse  and  Conoert 
Room  in  Store  Street,  and  died  in  185a.  The 
present  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Womum  ft 
Sons  is  Mr.  A.  N.  Womum,  who  has  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather*s  inventive  talent.  [See 
Pdlkofobts,  vol.  ii.  p.  719  6.]  [A.  J.H.] 

WOTTON,  WiLUAM,  'Orkvn  maker,'  la 
Z486  built  *  'pair  of  organs  for  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  £38,  and  in  1487  agreed  to 
make  a  similar  instrument  for  Morton  Collwe^ 
which  was  to  be  completed  in  Z489.     [V.  de  P.] 

WOTTOK,  WiLUAic  Bali,  bassoon-player, 
was  bom  at  Torquay,  Sept.  6, 1833.  His  &ther 
was  oorporsl-major  m  the  ist  Life  Guards,  and  he 
was  thus  brought  up  among  the  best  regimental 
musio.  His  fondness  for  the  art  showed  itself  very 
early ;  he  learnt  the  flute  and  comet,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  entered  the  band  of  the  regiment. 
The  bassoon  he  learned  with  John  Hardy,  an  ex- 
cellent player,  under  whom  he  laid  the  foondation 
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of  thftt  irtistic  ityle  and  chann  of  tone  whicli 
distinguiMh  him.  He  studied  orohestral  playing 
at  the  Boyal  Academy  under  the  late  Mr. 
CharleB  Lucas.  His  first  appearance  as  a  soloist 
was  at  the  Town  Hall,  Windsor,  where  he  and 
the  late  William  Crosier  (a  most  admirable 
player,  who  died  early  in  1871,  after  having  been 
for  many  years  First  Oboe  at  the  Crystal  Palace) 
played  a  duet  for  oboe  and  bassoon  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  (now  Sir  Georee)  Elvey.  On  the 
death  of  Baumann  he  would  have  accepted  en- 
gagements with  JuUien  for  the  Promenade 
ConoertSp  and  with  Alfred  Mellon  for  the  Orches- 
tral Union,  if  Waddell,  his  bandmaster,  had  not 
peremptorily  forbade  it.  He  was  then  transferred 
nom  tne  bassoon  to  the  saxophone,  of  which  he 
was  the  earliest  player  in  England.  In  1886  he 
left  the  Life  Guards  and  joined  the  orchestra  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  he  has  played 
First  Bassoon  ever  since.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  orchestras  of  the  Philharmonic,  Albert 
Hall,  and  many  others,  and  is  Professor  of  the 
Basf  oon  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.        [G.] 

WRANIZKY,  Paul,  conductor  of  the  or- 
ohestra  at  the  two  Court  Theatres  at  Vienna^ 
and  a  popular  composer  of  operas  and  instru- 
mental music,  bom  Dec  30,  1756,  at  Neureusch 
in  Moravia,  was  educated  at  the  monastery 
close  by,  and  at  Iglau  and  OUniitz,  where  he 

{erfected  himself,  especially  in  violin-playing, 
n  1776  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  theology 
at  the  Imperial  Seminary,  and  at  once  obtained 
a  post  as  conductor.  He  then  studied  com- 
position with  Kraus,  a  Swedish  composer  then 
living  in  Vienna^  and  produced  a  number  of  new 
works  which  attracted  notice.  Towards  the 
end  of  1780  he  became  conductor  of  the  court- 
tlieatres,  and  remained  so  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  capellmeister  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz.  His  operas  were  great  favourites,  and 
became  known  nearly  throughout  Grermany.  The 
one  which  was  oftenest  and  longest  performed 
was  'Oberon'  (May  33,  1791)1  a  serio-comic 
fairy  o)>era,  libretto  adapted  bj  Giesecke  from 
Wieland,  which  at  one  time  ran  the  'Zauber^ 
flote'  hard.  Special  mention  should  also  be 
made  of  '  Die  gute  Muttar,*  comic  opera  (1795) ; 
'Der  Schreiner,*  Singspiel  (1799);  'Mitgefiihl,* 
liiederspiel  (1804);  aU  produced  at  the  oourt 
theatre,  as  were  also  many  ballets,  including : — 
<Die  Weinlese,*  *Das  Urtheil  dee  Paris,'  'Der 
Sabinerraub,'  all  between  1794  and  1800.  Ger- 
ber  gives  a  detailed  catalogue  of  Wranizky's 
operas,  ballets,  and  instrumental  music.  Among 
his  many  works,  mostly  published  by  Andri 
in  Paris  and  Vienna  may  be  specified  : — 1 2 
symphonies ;  string-quintets,  quartets,  and 
\noB ;  3  trios  for  2  flutes  and  cello,  op.  83 ; 
concertos  for  cello,  op.  27,  fiute  op.  24;  and 
sonatas  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello.  He 
also  left  much  music  in  MS.  His  connection 
with  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat  must  not  be  passed 
over.  He  entered  it  in  I793»  and  having  be- 
come secretary  undertook  at  Haydn's  instigation 
to  reorganise  its  affairs,  then  in  a  very  bad  state. 
In  1797  he  completely  effaced  the  difficulties 
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which  existed  in  1770,  when  fiaydn  had  thoagbt 
of  entering.  Haydin  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  and  expressly  desired 
that  he  might  lead  the  strings  at  the  first  per- 
formances of  the  'Creation'  and  the  'Seasons.' 
Wranizkydied  in  Vienna,  Sept.  26, 1808.  [CJF.P.] 

WRESTPLANK*  and  WRESTPINS.    The 
Wrestplank  or  Pinblook  of  a  pianoforte  is  the 
carrier  of  the  wrest  or  tuning-pins,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  tone  and  stability  of 
the  instrument,  its  solidity  maintaining  the  due 
continuance  of  the  upper  partials  of  the  strings 
as  it  also  contributes  to  the  enduring  resistance 
against  their  tension.     In  modem  pianos  it  is 
built  up  of  layers  of  wood  with  grain  running 
alternately  longitudinally  and  transversely ;  the 
woods    employed   being    generally  beech    and 
wainscot.    A  brass  plate  which  is  to  be  often 
seen  covering  the  wrestplank  and  is  attractive 
to  the  eye,  plays  no  real  part  in  assuring  the 
solidity  of  the  structure.    Broadwoods*  metal 
pin-piece,  a  plate  of  iron  |  inch  thick,  through 
which   the   wrestpins   screw    into  the  wooden 
wrestplank  beneath,  is  the  surest  means   for 
keeping  the  pin  in   position  without  crushing 
the  wood  where  the  leverage  of  the  string  is 
exerted,  or  allowing  the  tuner  the  fi^cile  but 
unsound  practice  of  rocking  the  pin  from  side  to 
side.     Becker  of  St.  Petersbuig  exhibited  at 
Paris,  1S78,  a  grand  piano  wherein  this  part  of 
the  instrument  was  entirely  of  iron,  and  cast 
together  with  the  frame.    The  bar  was  not  bored 
for  wrestpins,  but  was  the  bed  for  a  system  of 
mechanical  tuning-pins,  the  principle  of  which  is 
the  female  screw  analogous  to  the  machine  heads 
used  in  guitars,  etc.     Becker  has  been  followed 
by  others,  as  was  shown  in  the  London  Inven- 
tions Exhibition,  1885,  where  four  more  or  lees 
ingenious   adaptations    of  this   principle  were 
submitted.    The  prime  objection  to  mechanical 
tuning-pins,  first  introduced  in  pianos  in  1800  by 
John  Isaac  Hawkins,  and   tried   again    from 
time  to    time,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  wire  is  rebellious  to  a  method  ol 
tuning  that  proceeds  throughout  by  very  small 
degrees.    The  string  requires  to  be  drawn  up 
boldly,  so  as  to  give  at  once  the  tension  intended. 
Without  this  the  operation  of  tuning  becomes 
tedious  to  the  ear,  which  tires  with  a  process 
which,  through  the  slow  and  uncertain  response 
due  to  the  points  of  friction,  seems  interminable. 
[See  PiANoroBTB,  Tons,  Tuning.]       [AJ.H.] 

WRIGHT,  Henbt,  music-publisher.  [See 
Walsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  380.] 

WRIST  TOUCH  (Ger.  ffandgeltnk).  In 
pianoforte  playing,  detached  notes  can  be  pr(^ 
duoed  in  three  different  ways^  by  movement  of 
the  finger,  by  the  action  of  the  wrist^  and  by 
the  movement  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow* 
[Staccato.]  Of  these,  wrist-touch  is  the  most 
serviceable,  being  available  for  chords  and 
octaves  as  well  as  single  sounds^  and  at  the 
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iame  time  lew  &tiguiiig  than  the  movement 
from  the  elbow.  Single-note  pasBagee  can  be 
ezecnted  from  the  wrist  in  a  more  rapid  tempo 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  finger-stacoaU>. 

In  wrist-toQoh,  the  fore-ann  remains  quiescent 
!n  a  horizontal  position,  while  the  keys  are 
strack  by  a  rapid  yertical  movement  of  the 
hand  from  the  wrist  joint.  The  most  important 
application  of  wrist-touch  is  in  the  perfonnanoe 
of  brilliant  octave-passages;  and  by  practice  the 
necessary  flexibility  of  wrist  and  velocity  of 
movement  can  be  developed  to  a  surprising 
extent,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  executants, 
among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned 
Alexander  Dreyschock,  having  been  renowned 
for  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  their  octaves. 
Examples  of  wrist  octaves  abound  in  pianoforte 
music  from  the  time  of  dementi  (who  has  an 
octave-study  in  his  Oradue^  Ko.  65),  but  Bee- 
thoven appears  to  have  made  remarkably  little 
use  of  octave-passages,  the  short  passages  in  the 
Finale  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  Op.  2,  No.  3,  and  the 
Trio  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Sonata  in  G  minor 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  with  per- 
haps the  long  unison  passage  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Concerto  in  Eb  (though  here  the 
tempo  is  scarcely  rapid  enough  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  wrist),  being  almost  the  onlv 
examples.  A  fine  example  of  wrist-touch,  both 
in  ocikves  and  chords,  is  afforded  by  the  accom- 
paniment to  Schubert's  '  £rl  King.* 

In  modem  music,  passages  requiring  a  com- 
bination of  wrist  and  finger  movement  are  some- 
times met  with,  where  the  thumb  or  the  little 
finger  remains  stationary,  while  repeated  single 
notes  or  chords  are  played  by  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hand.  In  all  these  cases,  examples  of 
which  are  given  below,  although  the  movements 
of  the  wrist  are  oonsiderably  limited  by  the 
stationary  finger,  the  repetition  is  undoubtedly 
produced  by  true  wrist-action,  and  not  by  finger- 
movement.  Addph  Kullak  {Kumi  des  An- 
gchlagM)  calls  this  *  half-wrist  touch '  {htHJbn 
Handgtitnk), 

ScHDMAjrir,  'RMonnabaaoe'  (CarneTSlX 
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In  such  frequent  chord-figures  as  the  following, 
the  short  chord  is  played  with  a  particularly  free 
and  loose  wrist,  the  longer  one  being  emphasized 
by  a  certain  pressure  from  the  arm. 

KaiisBLssoBir,  C«llo  Sonata  (Op.  45). 


Such  passages,  if  in  rapid  tempo,  would  be 
nearly  impossible  if  played  entiraly  firom  the 
elbow.  [F.T.] 

WtJEBST,  RiOHABD  FEBDiirAND,  domposer 
and  critic,  bom  at  Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1824;  died 
there  Oct.  9,  1881.  Was  a  pupil  of  Rungen- 
hagen*s  at  the  Academy,  of  Hubert,  Ries,  and 
David  in  violin,  and  of  Mendelssohn  in  com- 
position. After  touring  for  a  couple  of  years,  he 
Bottled  at  his  native  place  and  became  in  1856 
K.  Musikdirector,  in  1874  IVofessor,  and  1877 
Member,  of  the  Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  for 
many  yean  teacher  of  composition  in  KuUak^s 
Oonservatorium.  He  contributed  to  the '  Berliner 
Fremdenblatt,*and  in  1874-5 edited  ^®  'Berliner 
Musikzeitung.*  His  works  comprise  five  operas, 
symphonies,  overt^ires,  quartets,  etc.  None  are 
known  in  tlds  country.  He  died  Oct.  9, 1881.  [6.] 

WtJLLNER,  Fbakz,  bom  Jan.  28,  1832,  at 
Mfinater,  son  of  a  distinguished  philoloffist^ 
director  of  the  Gymnasium  at  DiLsseldorf. 
Franz  attended  the  Oymnasium  of  Munster  till 
1848,  and  passed  the  final  examination;  study- 
ing the  piano  and  composition  with  Carl  Arnold 
up  to  1846,  and  afterwards  with  Schindler.  In 
1848  Wttllner  followed  Sohindler  to  Fiankfort, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  him  and  F^ 
Keesler  till  1852.  The  winter  of  1852-3  he 
passed  in  Brussels,  frequently  playing  in  public, 
and  enjoying  the  society  of  Fdtis,  Alufferath,  and 
other  musicians.  As  a  pianist  he  confined  him-* 
self  almost  entirely  to  Beethoven's  concertos  and 
sonatas,  especially  the  later  ones.  He  then  made 
a  conctti-tour  through  Bonn»  Cologne,  Bremen* 
Miinster,  etc.,  and  spent  some  little  time  in  Han- 
over and  Leipzig.  In  March  1854  he  anived  in 
Munich,  and  on  Jan.  i,  1856,  became  PF.  Pro* 
fessor  at  the  Omservatorium  there.  In  1858  he 
became  musio-director  of  the  town  of  Ahc-la- 
Chapelle,  being  elected  unanimously  out  of  fifty- 
four  candidate.  Here  he  conducted  the  sub- 
scription concerts,  and  the  vocal  and  orchestral 
unions.  He  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
orchestra  and  chorus,  and  introduced  lor  the  first 
time  many  of  the  great  works  to  the  concert-hall 
of  Aix.  In  1 86 1  he  received  the  titie  of  Musik- 
director to  the  EJng  of  Prussia,  and  in  1864 
was  joint-conductor  with  Rietz  of  the  41st 
Lower  Rhine  Festival. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864  WtLllner  returned  to 
Munich  as  oourt-Capellmeister  to  the  King.  His 
duty  was  to  conduct  the  services  at  the  court- 
church,  and  while  there  he  reorganised  the  choir, 
and  added  to  the  repertoire  many  fine  church- 
works,  especially  of  the  early  Italian  school.  He 
also  organised  concerts  for  the  choir,  the  pro- 
grammes of  which  included  old  Italian,  old  Ger- 
man, and  modemmusic,  sacred  and  secular.  In  the 
autumn  of  1 867  he  took  the  organisation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  yocaX  classes  in  the  king's  new  School 
of  Music,  and  on  BtUow's  resignation  the  whole 
production  department  came  into  his  hands,  with 
the  titie  of  'Inspector  of  the  School  of  Music' 
and  in  1875  of  Professor  Royal.'  During  this 
time  he  wrote  his  admirable  'Choral  Exercises 


fcr  tha  Mnnioh  Sohool  of  Hnda,'  ib  Emgliili 
•ditim  of  which,  faj  A.  Bpeogel,  I*  now  pnbliihed 
(Lnndon:  Fonyth). 

When  Wullnar  inooaaded  BUow  at  the  Coort 
nektre  in  1SG9.  h«  fbund  blmulf  planged  into 
penuDal  diffioulti«  of  kU  kinds  connected  with 
tiia  prodaetion  of  Wa^rner'a  '  Bhelngold ' ;  but 
hii  tact  and  ability  larniDunted  Kll,Aiid  the  mult 
wai  an  nnqtialified  saccen.  The  Rheingold  waa 
followed  by  the  'Walkfire,'  ona  of  the  mogt 
brilliant  achieveineiit*  of  the  Munich  itage  in 
modom  tima,  and  in  iS^oWQUner  wai  appojoted 
ooDTt-Capeltmeliter  in  chieC  He  »l»  succeeded 
BQIow  m  conductor  of  the  coocerta  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  and  carried  them  on  alone  till 
Levi  WMassocinted  with  him  in  iB;i.  In  1877 
he  left  Munich,'  in  order  to  aucceed  Rieti  at 
Dreaden  ai  Cspsllmeislflr  of  the  court- theatre, 
and  artist-director  of  the  ComerVatoriuin,  and 
here  he  remained  until  called  to  Sll  the  place  of 
Hiller  at  Cologne,  April  i,  iSSf. 

Wullner'i  worka  Include: — 'Hmnrioh  der 
Finkler,  cantata  for  voics  and  orebeatra — first 

Eiie  at  the  competition  of  the  Aii-la-Chapelle 
edertafd  in  i86f;  FF.  pleoa  for  1  and 
4  hands,  and  chamber-mnoo  1  aaveral  booka 
of  liieder  ibr  single  Toioe ;  important  choral 
Min positions,  with  and  without  oraheatra,  such 
as  mnne*,  motata,  Liader  for  mixed  chorus,  a 
Uisorere  for  double  choir,  op.  g6 ;  Pnlm  cxxt. 
Ibr  ohorus  and  orchestra,  op.  40.  etc, ;  a  new 
airaogement  of  Weber's  'Oberon,'  the  addlUoo^ 
lecitatirei  being  compiled  iroin  materials  in  the 
opera  (the  libretto  by  P.  Grandaur  of  Munich). 
Id  this  form' Obanm'  lias  been  pat  on  the  stage 
at  KTeral  ol  tlie  great  Gennau  theatres. — lUa 
•ditiont  of  «ix  of  Haydn'a  SymphoQiaa  (Rieter- 
Biedermaon)  must  not  be  ovarlooked.       [M.?.] 


WTUfK. 

WTLD^  HnnY,  oondootor  and  oonpoaer, 
bora  in  Hartfordihim,  1813 :  though  intended 
for  Holy  Order*,  had  so  atroog  a  bent  for  mnaic^ 
that  he  waa  placed  at  sixteen  ondar  Mcachelea. 
and  in  1843  became  a  student  at  the  Hoyal 
Academy  under  Cipriani  Potter,  of  which  b« 
aflerwanls  waa  appointed  one  of  the  Profwaon 
of  Harnmny.  In  1850  ha  obtuned  the  dff[rea 
of  Mua.  Don,  of  Cunbridn  UniTersity.  Ha 
acted  B«  Jumr  in  the  Moiicsl  Instrument 
Section  in  the  IntemaUonal  Exhitntiona  of  1851 
and  18G3,  and  in  iSfij  waa  elected  Professor  of 
Music  at  Greeham  College,  London.  In  1S53 
the  New  Fhilhannooio  Society  was  foanded  by 
Sir  Charles  Fox,  and  others,  on  the  advice  a 
Dr.  Wylda.  [See  Niw  Frilharmohio  Socutt, 
10L  ii.  p.  451.]  In  i8c8  he  assumed  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking  and  conducted 
iteanDualseriesof  oonoertstiU  1870.  Dr.Wylde 
founded  the  London  Academy  of  Music,  and 
built  St.  George's  Hnll,  Langham  Place,  for 
ill  pnrpoaes,  which  was  opened  in  the  summer  cl 
18G7.  The  London  Academy  has  sinoe  opened 
branch  eslabliihments  at  South  Kensington  and 
Brighton.  Dr.  Wvlde's  musical  compositions  In- 
clude a  setting  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  for  solo^ 
ohorua  and  orobestra,  performed  by  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  May  II,  1853.  and  May  i, 
1854;  and  a  Cantata '  Prayer  and  Praise '  for  the 
same ;  selec^on  performed,  June  9,  1&51 ;  Piano 
forte  Concerto  in  F  minor  performed  April  14, 
1853;  Pianoforte  Sonatas :  a '  Rhapsodia  for  piano 
(op.  1)1  Fantasia  sur  nn  ^  ravori  (op.6);  Kiigli«li 
songs  from  Goethe  and  Schillar;  English  song% 
'  The  Sea  Nymphs.'  vocal  duet,  eto.  Dr.  Wyhle 
is  alv)  tho  author  of  'The  Science  of  Musjo,' 
'  Modem  Counterpoint,'  '  Husic  in  its  Art  Hyi- 
teries.'  Mr.  John  Francis  Bamett,  the  composer, 
and  teacher  of  piano  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
Mudo,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Wylde's.  ['^O-j 
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YANIEWICZ,  Tiolhi  pUyw.     See  Jahxb- 
wicZf  vol.  ii.  p.  30  h. 

YANKEE  DOODLE.  The  origin  of  ibe 
American  national  air  is  enveloped  in  almost  as 
great  obscurity  as  that  wliioh  surrounds  the  au- 
thorship of  '  God  save  the  King.'  Though  the 
song  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  old,  the 
number  of  different  accounts  of  its  origin  which 
are  given  in  American  works  is  extremely  be- 
wildering. The  most  satisfactory  course  will 
therefore  be  to  notice  briefly  the  various  existing 
statements  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  few 
remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  different 
theories. 

I.  It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  in  American 
periodicals  during  the  past  forty  yean  that  a 
Dallad  existed  in  England  which  was  sung  to 
the  tune  of '  Yankee  Doodle,'  the  words  of  which 

ran — 

KankM  Doodle  oaoM  to  town. 

On  a  little   ponj. 
He  stQok  a  feather  in  bis  esf^ 

And  oalled  him  Mscamni. 

and  that  another  ballad  sung  to  the  same  tune 
began  'The  Boundheads  and  the  Cavaliers.' 
Both  these  songs  were  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  '  Nankee  Doodle ' 
in  the  former  is  stated  to  have  been  a  nickname 
for  Cromwell,  and  to  have  alluded  to  his  entry 
into  Oxford  *on  a  small  horse  with  his  single 
plume,  which  he  wore  fastened  in  a  sort  of  knot, 
whidi  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  called 
"  Macaroni  "  out  of  derision.' 

This  story  is  said  to  occur  in  the  'Musical 
Reporter*  of  May  1841  ('Historical  Magasine,' 
1857,  p*  321),  but  whoever  invented  it  showed  a 
lack  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  fixing  upon  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War  as  tiie  date  of  the  song. 
No  scholar  could  imagine  Cromwell  'with  a 
single  white  plume,'  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  '  Macaroni '  alone  points  to  the  date  of  the 
rhyme,  the  term  havinff  first  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  Bfacaroni  Club,  which  flourished  be* 
tween  1750  and  177a  The  Rev.  T.  Woodfall 
Ebsworth,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  living  au- 
thority on  English  ballads,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry 
addressed  to  him  on  the  subject,  writes  as  fol- 
lows  : — '  I  believe  that  I  have  seen  and  weighed, 
more  or  less,  every  such  ballad  still  remaining  in 
print,  and  most  of  those  in  MS.  that  search  has 
detected :  and  I  can  declare  unhesitatiDgly  that 
I  never  came  across  any  indication  of  such  an 
anti-Cromwellian  original  as  the  apocryphal 
"  Nankee  Doodle  came  to  town."  I  believe  that 
none  such  is  extant  or  ever  appeared. . . .  There 
is  no  contemporarr  (i.e.  1O40-1660 — or,  say, 
Z648-1699)    ballad    specially   entitled    "The 

lOr'oaeKnttah.' 


Roundheads  and  the  Oavaliers,**  although  „^_ 
rate  rhymed  poems  on  each  dass  are  well  known 
to  me — not  songs  or  meant  to  be  sunff.* 

3.  It  has  not  escaped  notice  that  uie  nunety- 
rhyme^ 

Loer  Iioeket  lost  her  pooket, 

Elttv  Fisher  found  It, 
Not  a  hit  of  monej  in  It, 

Only  Unding  xound  it. 

which  has  been  fiuniliar  as  fiw  back  as  the 
memories  of  those  now  living,  has  always  been 
sung  to  the  tune  of  'Yankee  Doodle.  This 
fact  has  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  what 
we  may  call  the  pre-Revdution  theory  in  a  rery 
ingenious  manner,  principally  owing  to  that  in- 
ventive and  unreliable  antiquary,  Dr.  Rimbault. 
In  the  'Historical  Magazine'  (1858,  p.  214)  * 
letter  from  this  gentleman  is  printed  in  which 
he  states  that  the  tune  occurs  in  Walsh's  '  Col- 
lection of  Dances  for  the  year  1750*  under  the 
name  of  '  Fisher's  Jig,'  that  Kitty  Fisher  was  a 
celebrated  beauty  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  whose 
portrait  appears  among  Hollar's  engravings  of 
English  courtesans,  and  that  it  is  certain  that 
the  air  is  known  in  England  as  'Kitty  Fisher's 
Jig.'  Walsh's  '  CoUeoUon  of  Dances  for  the  year 
1 750 '  seems  unfortunately  to  have  disappeared : 
there  is  no  oopy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
Royal  College  of  Music,  or  Euing  Libraries,  and 
though  the  present  writer  has  examined  many 
collections  of  dance  tunes  of  the  i8th  century, 
no  copy  of  *  Fisher's  Jig '  has  turned  up.  The 
statement  that  Kitty  Fisher  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  is  absolutely  wrong.  Her  real  name 
was  Fischer,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man. She  was  for  many  years  a  reigning  toast 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  1766  was  married  to 
a  Mr.  Norris.  8he  died  in  177 1.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  impossible  for  her  portrait 
to  have  been  engraved  by  Hollar,  even  if  he  had 
engraved  a  series  of  portraits  of  English  oourte- 
sauM,  which  was  not  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  the  faoe  of  this  tissue  d 
mis-statements  we  should  find  Lucy  Looket— 
whose  name  is  unmistakeably  borrowed  firom  the 
Beggar's  Opera— deaoribed  as,  like  Kitty  Fisher, 
*  a  well-known  character  in  the  gay  world.' 

3.  In  Ltttell's  'Living  Age'  (Boston,  Aug. 
1 861),  a  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  *  Evening  Post,'  to  the 
effect  that  the  song  is  sung  in  Holland  by  Ger- 
man harvesters,  whence  it  may  have  come  to 
America.  Unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  this 
account,  its  inventor  has  fitted  some  words  to  the 
tune  which  are  in  no  known  language,  condu- 
sively  proving  the  story  to  be  a  hoax,  though  the 
Duyokincks  have  thoi^;ht  it  worth  reprododng  in 
their  Cydopaedifta 
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4.  It  is  itated  that  in  Burgh's  « Aneodotes  of 
Music*  (1814),  the  air  of  *  Yankee  Doodle'  is 
said  to  oocur  in  J.  C.  Smith's  '  Ulysses  * — a  itate- 
ment  we  have  been  unable  to  verify,  as  no  copy 
of  that  opera  is  accessible. 

5.  A  writer  in  *A11  the  Year  Round'  (Feb. 
1870)  alleges  that  T.  Moncrieff  had  traced  the 
air  to  a  fife-major  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who 
composed  it  as  a  march  in  the  last  century.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  air  was  originally  a 
military  quick-step,  but  this  account  of  its  au- 
thorship is  too  vague  to  be  accepted  implicitly. 

6.  In  Admiral  Preble's  'History  of  the  flag 
of  the  United  SUtes.'  it  is  stated  that  the  tune 
occurs  in  an  opera  of  Ame's  to  the  words  '  Did 
little  Dickey  ever  trick  ye ) '  This  is  an  error : 
the  song  in  question  is  in  Arnold's  'Two  to  One ' 
(1784),  and  there  the  tune  is  called  'Yankee 
Doodle.'  As  this  is  probably  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  its  appearance  in  print,  it  is  given 
below,  the  words  of  the  eong  being  omitted. 
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7.  Passing  by  the  fanciful  opinions  that '  Yan- 
kee Doodle  is  of  Spanish  or  Hungarian  origin, 
we  come  to  the  traditional  account  of  its  origin, 
which  agrees  with  what  may  be  gathered  &>m. 
the  above  accounts,  viz.  that  the  tune  is  of  Eng- 
lish origin  and  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Boston  'Journal  of  the 
Times'  for  September  1768  is  said  to  contain 
^e  earliest  mention  of  it,  in  the  following  para- 
graph (quoted  in  the  '  Historical  Magazine '  for 
1857) :_' The  [British!  fleet  was  brought  to 
anchor  near  Castle  William  ;  that  night . . . 
those  passing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings, 
and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  song  was  tike 
capital  piece  in  the  band  of  music'  It  is  only  a 
few  years  before  this  that  the  traditional  account 
places  the  origin  of  the  Bong.  In  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  General  Amherst 
had  under  his  command  an  army  of  regular  and 
provincial  troops.  Among  the  former  was  a 
Dr.  Schuckburgh  (whose  conmiission  as  surgeon 
is  dated  June  35,  1737),  to  whom  the  tune  is 
traditionally  ascribed,  though  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he  was  only  the  author  of  the  words. 
It  b  said  that  *  the  fantastic  appearance  of  the 
colonial  contingent,  with  their  variegated,  ill- 
fitting,  and  incomplete  uniforms,*  was  a  continual 
butt  for  the  humour  of  the  regular  troops,  and 


that  Dr.  Schuckburgh  recommended  the  tane  to 
the  colonial  officers  *as  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated airs  of  martial  musick.  The  joke  took, 
to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  British  corps. 
Brother  Jonathan  ezdaimed  that  it  was  "  'nation 
fine,"  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard  in  the 
provincial  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle.' 
This  account  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 
'  Albany  Statesman '  eariy  in  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  iiL  of  the 
'New  Hampshire  Collections,  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous'  (1824).  The  words  evidently 
date  from  about  the  year  1755.  The  original 
name  of  the  song  is  '  llie  Yankee's  Return  from 
Gamp,'  and  it  burins : — 

Fftther  and  I  went  down  to  oampu 
Along  with  OapUin  Qooding; 

There  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  M  hssty-podding. 

The  author  of  the  account  of  the  song  in  the 

'  New  Hampshire  Collections '  quotes  a  version 

printed  about  1790,  and  there  are  several  othos 

extant,  though  even  in  1824  it  is  said  that  the 

burlesque  song  was  passing  into  oblivion.    It  is 

noticeable  that  in  the  later  versions  of  the  song 

the  early  notices  of  *  Captain  Washington '  are 

replaced  by  the  following  :— 

And  there  was  Oaptain  Washington, 
And  gentlefolks  about  him; 
Thej  saj  he's  grown  ao  'tamal  prood. 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

The  tune  itself  seems  also  to  have  suffered  several 
changes.  Mr.  A.  W .  Thayer  has  kindly  fikvoured 
us  with  the  following  version  as  it  was  sung 
sixty  years  since,  and  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  his  family  from  revolu- 
tionary times : — 
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Tui-kM  dopdla.  Iraep  It  np,        Tankaa  doodle    dan  -  dy. 
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Hind  thi  moale  sad  the  step,  And  with  UMglrU  bo    fann-df. 

In  spite  of  various  attempts  to  dislodge  it, 

'  Yankee  Doodle '  remains  the  national  air  of 

the  United  States.    As  a  melody  it  has  little 

beyond  simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  there  is  a 

quaint  direct  and  incisive  character  about  it 

which  redeems  it  from  vulgarity,  beside  which 

the  historical  associations  of  the  tune,  connected 

as  it  is  with  the  establishment  of  American 

Independence,  should  have  saved  it  from  some  of 

the  criticisms  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 

'Yankee  Doodle  is  national  property,  but  it  is 

not  a  treasure  of  the  highest  value.      It  has 

some  antiquarian  claims  for  which  its  friends  do 

not  care.    It  cannot  be  disowned,  and  it  will  not 

be  disused.    In  its  own  words. 

It  suits  for  feasts,  it  suits  for  ftm. 
And  just  as  well  for  flght^g. 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 

It  exiits  now  as  an  Insimmental  and  not  as  a 
Tooal  perfonnance.  Its  words  are  never  heard, 
and,  I  think,  would  not  be  aooeptable  in  Ame- 
rica for  pnblic  or  private  entertainments.  And 
its  mnsio  must  be  silent  when  serious  purposes 
are  entertained  and  men's  hearts  are  moved  to 
high  efforts  and  great  saoriBces.*  ^  [W.B.S.] 

YONGE,  or  YOUNG,  Nicholas,  the  com- 
piler of  MusiCA  Tbansalfina   [see   vol.   ii., 
p.  416],  is  probably  identical  with  a  Nicholas 
Young  who  was  a  singing-man  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.     Bumey, 
misled  by  a  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  the 
ist  Book  of  Musica  Transalpina,  says  that  he 
was  an  Italian  merchant,  whereas  all  that  Yonge 
says  is  'Since  I  first  began  to  keepe  house  in 
this  citie,  a  great  number  of  Gentlemen  and 
Merchants  of  good  accompt  (as  well  of  this 
realme  as  of  forreine  nations)  have  taken  in 
good  part  such  entertainment  of  pleasure,  as 
my  poiore  abilitie  was  able  to  affoord  tiiem,  both 
by  the  exercise  of  Musicke  daUy  used  in  my 
house,  and  by  furnishing  them  with  Bookes  of 
that  kind  yeerely  sent  me  out  of  Italy  and  other 
places.'   Young  was  bom  at  Lewes,  Sussex.    His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Bray.    During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  paruh  of 
St.Michael's,  Comhill :  he  had  nine  children,  most 
of  whom  survived  him  and  settled  in  Uie  same 
parish,  where  his  descendants  remained  until  the 
1 8th  century,  when  some  of  them  are  found  in  that 
of  St.  James,  Glerkenwell.    His  wife's  name  was 
Jane,  and  he  was  probably  married  about  1584. 
The  title-page  of  the  first  Book  of  Musica  Trans- 
alpina  has  been  already  given  (vol.  ii,  p.  416  a) ; 
that  of    the   second   Book  runs   as  follows— 
'Musica  Transalpina.    The   Second  Booke   of 
Madrigalles,  to  5  &  6  Voices :  translated  out  ci 
sundrie  Italian  Authors,  and  newly  published  by 
Nicholas  Yonge.  At  London  Printed  by  Thomas 
Este.  1597.'  lasts  of  the  contents  of  both  volumes 
are  printed  (with  many  mistakes)  in  Rimbault's 
<  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana '  (i  847).    Both  books 
(copies  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
Boyal  College  of  Music,  and  Huth  CoUections) 
seem  to  have  been  very  successful.     Bodenham 
printed  the  words  of  three  of  the  madrigals  in 
'England's  Helicon'  (1600),  and  Dr.  Heather, 
in  his  portrait  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  is 
represented  holding  a  volume  lettered  '  Musica 
Transalpina.'       Yonge  died  in  October  1619. 
His  will  (which  was  proved  by  his  wife  on  Nov. 
12)  is  dated  19  October,  1619,  and  he  was  buried 
at  St.  Michaersy  Comhill,  on  the  a3rd  of  the 
same  month.*  [W.B.S.] 

YORK  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
festival  was  in  1791,  and  they  were  continued 
annually  till  1803.  [See  Festivals,  Yobk  ;  vol. 
i.  p.  5 1 6  6.]  After  that  no  other  festival  took  place 
until  1823,  when  the  performance  was  revived 

1  Addren  deltrared  twfora  the  Amerieaa  Antlquuiui  Soetotr, 
Get.  SI,  Vfn.  The  writer  of  the  abore  ertlelela  greatly  Indebted 
for  aMietanca  klndljr  rendered  bj  the  Hod.  Bobert  0.  Wlnthrop. 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Faj.  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer. 

s  The  infonnatlon  oontalned  In  thix  article  ii  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Beglflten  of  Si.  Miehaers.  Comhill,  and  the  VUtattOD  of  London, 
both  pabllahed  b/  the  Uarleian  Sodetj. 
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far  the  benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital, 
and  the  Infirmaries    at  Leeds,   Sheffield  and 
Hull.     The  scheme  consisted  of  four  sacred 
concerts,  including  the  Messiah  in  its  entirety, 
held   in    the  Cathedral  on    the    mornings    of 
Sept.  23  to  35,  three  secular  evening  concerts, 
and  two  balls  given  in  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  vocalists  were  Mme.  Catalani  (who  usurped 
'Comfort  ye.'   'Every  valley/  and  'Non  pid 
andrai*),   Mrs.  Salmon,    Misses  Stephens,   D. 
Travis,   and  Groodall,  sopranos;  Knyvett  and 
Buggins,  altos;  Bellamy,  Sherwood,  and  Phicci, 
bass.    The  band  and  chorus  contained  180  in- 
strumentalists and  285  vocalists ;  in  the  former 
were   Cramer  and   Mori,   leaders;    Griesbach, 
Ella,  Lindley,  Dragonetti,  Puzzi,  Harper,  etc., 
Greatorez  was  conductor,    Matthew  Camidge 
(who  had  officiated  in  1791)  and  his  son  Jolm, 
Knapton,  and  White,  oiganists.   The  festival  was 
rendered  noteworthy  from  the  receipts  being 
larger  than  those  at  any  previous  meeting,  via. 
£16,174   i6#.   Sd.      The    sum   of  £7300  was 
divided  between  the    charities.     A  long  and 
voluminous  account  is  given  of  the  above  in  a 
4to.  volume  by  Mr.  John  Crosse,  F.S.A.  York, 
1835,  to  whidb  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
information.^    One  of  the  evening  concerts  was 
rendered    memorable    by  the    p^ormanoe    of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  under  unusual 
circumstances.      A  parcel   with    duplicate    or- 
chestral parts  did  not  arrive,  and  in  consequence 
it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  Symphony.     No 
sooner,  however,  did  Miss  Travis  begin  with 
the  ballad, '  Charlie  is  my  darling,'  than  a  general 
murmur  arose,  and  one  of  the   stewards  (F. 
Maude,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Doncaster),  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  to  his  honour,  called  out  *  Sym- 
phony, Symphony,  I  insitft  on  the  Symphony 
being  played  t*   Apology  was  in  vain,  and  at 
last  the  Symphony  was  played  with  six  or  eight 
fiddles  to  a  part     'The  reader  might  naturally 
suppose'  says  Crosse  (p.  353),  'that  the  per- 
formance failed  in  giving  satisfaction  :  the  con- 
trary, however,  was  the  case ;   every  movement 
was  listened  to  with  attention  and  bailed  with 
prolonged  applause.* ' 

A  second  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1835,  on 
a  similar  plan  and  for  the  same  charities.  The 
band  and  chorus  were  increased  to  600,  and 
among  the  vocalists  who  appeared  for  the  first 
time  were  Madame  Caradori-Allan,  Madame 
Malibran  (then  Miss  Garcia),  Braham,  Phillips, 
and  De  Begnis.  The  receipts  were  stiU  larger, 
viz.  £30,876  io«. ;  but  owing  to  the  cost  of  a 
concert-hall  for  the  evening  concerts,  the  profits 
were  not  in  proportion,  £1900  only  being  divided 
among  the  charities. 

A  third  festival  was  held  in  Sept.  1828.  Cata- 
lani reappeared,  and  Miss  Paton,  Madame 
Stockhausen,  and  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  san^  for 
the  first  time.  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  F  was 
a  novelty  to  the  audience,  and  not  so  successful 
as  the  C  minor  in  1833.    It  was  described  in  the 

1  A  Milre  on  his  loniewhat  bombaitlc  ityle  vaa  pabUthed  In  Lon- 
don the  Mune  lear,  by  an  anonymous  writer '  Ootia.' 
a  See  Klla'a '  Musical  Sketchet,'  p.  USL 
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'Hannonioon'  m  'eooentrio  and  Tezy  difficott,*  and 
oonaequently  was  coldly  received.  The  leceipta 
diniiiiiAhed  to  £16,769  ii«.  6d.,  and  £1400  only 
was  obtained  for  the  cbaritiea.  6inoe  then  no 
other  festival  has  been  held  at  York*         [A.C.] 

YORKSHIRE  FEAST  SONG,  THE.  An 
ode  for  solos,  choms,  and  orchestra,  in  fbnr- 
teen  numbers,  composed  hj  H.  PuroeU  in  1689, 
ibr '  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
ike  City  and  County  of  York,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary  liaatt^  March  the  a^th,  1690.'  The  feast 
was  held  in  Merchant  Taylors*  Hall,  London, 
and  the  anniversary  was  Uiat  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  (Feb.  13,  1689),  the 
day  originally  fixed  for  the  festivity  having 
been  Feb.  14.  All  this  and  mach  information  wiU 
be  found  in  Mr.  Cummings*s  Fre&oe  to  the 
edition  of  the  Song  by  the  Puroell  Society,  1878. 
It  had  previously  been  published  by  Goodison 
in  1790.  The  title  of  the  poem  mentioned  that 
the  piece  'cost  £100  the  performing' — a  sum 
quite  equal  to  £aoo  of  our  present  money.    [G.] 

YOUNG,  Thomas,  bom  at  Canterbury,  1809, 
received  his  musical  education  there,  and  from 
183 1  to  36  was  first  nrincipal  alto  singer  at 
the  cathedral.  In  1836  he  became  deputy  and 
afterwards  lay  vicar  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  March  3,  T848,  first  alto  at  the  Temple. 
This  last  post  he  held  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year's  interval,  when  he  married 
the  widow  of  a  Canterbury  alderman  and  went 
into  businees  without  success.  Young  was  an 
excellent  solo  singer,  and  was  successor  in  public 
fikvour  to  Knyvett  and  Maohin,  being  the  last 
male  alto  soloist  of  eminence.  As  such  he  was 
frequently  heard  at  the  Autient  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts.  With  the  latter  Society  he 
sang  for  a  ))eriod  of  ten  years :  he  first  appeared 
Nov.  14,  1837,  in  the  'Dettingen  te  Deum'  and 
Moiart*s  *  Twelfth  Mass,'  etc.  He  took  the  parts 
of  Hamor  and  Joad  on  the  respective  revivals  of 
'  Jephthah'  and '  Athaliah.*  He  also  sang  in  the 
revival  of  Puroell's  Jubilate  and  in  various 
anthems  and  servloes.  He  died  at  Walworth, 
Aug.  I  a,  1873,  [A.C.] 

YRIARTE,  DoH  Tomab  db,  author  of  a 
Spanish  poem  on  music  published  in  1 779.  The 
week,  which  if  in  iiregolar  metre,  it  divided 
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into  five  cantos.  The  first  two  deal  with 
elements  such  as  the  notes,  scales  and  ornaments^ 
and  with  musical  expression  in  its  varioua 
btanohea.  In  the  third,  which  treats  of  Church 
music,  tho  writer  distinguishes  three  principal 
species — (i)  the  Gregorian,  having  no  measure 
of  time  in  its  five  varieties ;  (a)  the  Mixed  or 
Florid,  measured  by  common  or  triple  timoy 
admitting  of  various  cadences  and  ornaments; 
and  (3)  tike  Organic,  to  some  extent  a  combin- 
ation of  the  two  former,  in  which  both  voioea 
and  instruments  were  employed.  Here  the  writer 
takes  occasion  to  praise  the  Spanish  composers 
Patiiio,  Roldan,  Garcia,  Viana,  Guerrero,  Vit- 
toria,  Rui^  Morales,  Duron,  Literes,  San  Juan, 
and  Nebra.  The  canto  closes  with  a  description 
of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Koyal 
Chapelle,  from  which  it  appears  that  candidates 
were  required  to  show  profidenoy  on  the  organ, 
violin,  flute  and  hautboy,  and  to 'play  sonatas  at 
sight.  The  fourth  canto  treats  of  theatrical 
music  :  the  shade  of  Jomelli  appears,  and  after 
assigning  to  Spain  the  palm  for  pure  vocal  musio^ 
to  Germany  and  Bohemia  for  instrumental,  to 
France  for  science,  and  to  Italy  for  the  opera* 
gives  a  lengthened  description  of  the  Orchestra* 
of  Recitative,  'greater  than  declamation,  less 
than  song,'  whic£  he  limits  to  the  compass  of 
an  octave,  and  of  the  Aria  with  its  various 
graces,  the  Rondeau,  Cavatina,  Duo%  Trio^ 
Quartets^  eto.  Among  dramatic  authors  tho 
palm  is  assigned  to  Gluck,  whose  rivalry  with 
Saochini  and  Picdni  was  distracting  the  musical 
world.  The  fifth  and  last  canto,  which  treats  of 
chamber  music,  contains  a  long  eulogy  of  Haydn, 
who  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  special  appreciation 
in  Madrid,  where  prixes  were  given  for  the  best 
rendering  of  his  compositions.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  wish  for  the  establishment  of  % 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Not  the  lenst  in- 
teresting portion  of  Yriarte's  book  is  the  Notes : 
altogether  it  presents  an  amusinff  picture  of 
music  a  century  ago,  which  may  be  compared 
with  Salvator  Rosa's  Satire  'La  Musica'  a 
century  earlier.  It  was  translated  into  French. 
German  and  Italian;  and  an  EngUfdi  version  by 
John  Belfour,  who  acknowledges  the  assititanco 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  OaUcott,  aiui  8.  Wesley,  was 
published  in  1807.  ££.J^.] 
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ZACCONT,  LvDOTTOO.  one  of  the  most  learned 
musical  theorists  of  the  early  Italian  School, 
was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, at  Pesaro,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
Bfe  at  Venice,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood,  received  the  tonsure  as  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  S.  Augustine,  and  officiated,  for  many 
yean,  as  Maestro  di  GappeUa  in  the  grsat  ohuioh 


belonging  to  the  Order.  In  1593  he  was  Invited 
to  Vienna  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  made 
him  his  Kapellmeister,  and  in  1595  he  received 
a  similar  appointment  at  the  Coart  of  the  Pfals- 
graf  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  in- 
vitation he  removed  to  Munich.  In  16 19  ho 
returned  to  Venice,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
oompLstion  of  his  great  theoretical  work^  the  first 
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portion  of  t?hlch  waa  published  before  his  depar-' 
ture  to  Vienna.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
The  work  on  which  Zacconi*s  fame  i»  based, 
is  entitled  'Prattica^  di  Musica  utile  et  neoes- 
saria  si  al  compoeitore  si  anoo  al  cantore/  and 
is  dedicated  to  Guglielmo  Conte  Palatino  del 
Beno,  Daca  dell*  alta  e  bafisa  Baniera»  etc.  The 
First  Part  was  published  at  Venice  in  159a,  and 
reprinted  in  1 596.  The  Second  Part,  also  printed 
at  Venice*  first  appeared  in  1 619.  The  contents 
of  the  work  are  divided  into  Four  Books,  whei-ein 
the  treatment  of  Consonant  and  Dissonant  Pro- 
gressions, the  complications  of  Mode,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  the  laws  of  Cantus  Fiotus,  with  many 
like  mysteries,  are  explained  with  a  degree  of 
lucidity  for  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  the  works 
of  other  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphonic 
Period — the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus,  and 
the'Musicae  activae  Micrologus'  of  Omithopar- 
cus,  alone  excepted.  It  may,  indeed,  be  oon> 
fidently  asserted  that  we  are  indebted  to  these 
two  works,  in  conjunction  with  the  'Prattica 
di  Musica,'  for  the  most  valuable  information 
we  possess  on  these  subjects — ^information,  in  the 
absence  of  which  Josquin^s  *  Missa  Didadi ' 
and  portions  even  of  Palestrina's  'Missa 
rhomme  arm^/  to  say  nothing  of  the  Enigmar 
tical  Canons  of  the  earlier  Flemish  Schools, 
would  be  as  undecipherable  as  were  the  inscrip- 
tions on  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus  before  the 
discovery  of  the  Kosetta  ^ne.  Mediaeval 
musicians  worked  on  a  method  so  complicated 
that,  even  in  the  i6th  century,  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  were  not  uncommon,  some 
of  them  so  serious,  that  Zaoooni  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  them  out,  with  a  clearness 
fur  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  gratefiil. 
While  Zarlino  dazzles  us  with  learned  disserta- 
tions, and  our  own  Morley  distracts  his  readtf 's 
attention  with  the  quaint  sallies  of  Philomathes 
and  Polymathes,  Zacconi  goes  straight  to  the  point, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  aided  by  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample, explains  the  facts  of  the  ease,  beyond  all 
doubt.  And,  as  his  work  is  of  considerably 
later  date  than  either  the  Dodecachordon  or  the 
'Musicae  activae  Micrologus,*  his  infonnation 
is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  showing  the  methods 
in  general  use  at  the  period  at  which  the 
Polyphonic  Schools  had  already  attained  their 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

lib.  I.  of  the  <PratticH  di  Musica'  is  sub- 
divided  into  eighty  chapters,  twenty-three  of 
which  are  occupied  with  dissertations  on  the 
origin  and  history  of  Music,  interspersed  with 
definitions,  and  other  introductory  matter,  of  no 
great  practical  utility.  Cap.  xxiy.  treats  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand ;  Cap.  xxv.  of  the  figures  used 
in  Notation;  Cap.  xxvi.  of  the  Stave  of  five 
lines;  and  Cap.  xxvii.  of  the  Clefs,  of  which 
several  foims  are  given.  Caps,  xxviii.-xxxiii. 
treat  of  Measure,  Time,  and  various  forms  of 
rhythmic  division  (migura,  tatto,  e  hattuta). 
Caps,  xxxiv.-xxxv.  describe  the  Time  Table,  be- 

f  inning  with  the  Maxima^  and  ending  with  the 
emicroma.     Caps.  xxxvL-xxxvii.  describe  the 

■     I  F«tlscftUtltPr«KM«llMf«a. 
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Time«Signature8  {Segni  del  Tdito).  Caps»< 
xxxviii.-xL  treat  of  Solmisation.  Caps,  xli.-xlii. 
describe  the  office  of  Points  generally,  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Point  of  Augmentation — equi- 
valent to  the  modem  Dot.  Caps.  xliii.-zlvL 
furnish  some  very  valuable  infonnation  concerning 
the  Ligatures  in  common  use  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  century.  Cap.  xlvii.  treats  of  Bests ; 
xlviii.-xHx.  of  the  B  moUe  and  B  quadro ;  L-li. 
of  the  Diesis  ;  and  lii.  of  Syncope.  Caps,  liii.- 
Iv.  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
difficulties  connected  with  the  matters  pre- 
viously discussed.  Caps.  Ivi.-lvii.  treat  of  Canon, 
and  the  different  ways  of  singing  it  Cape.  Iviii.- 
Ixvi.  contain  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  Singers, 
illustrated  by  many  examples  and  exercises,  and 
throw  great  light  upon  the  laws  of  Cantus  Jictus, 
the  management  of  complicated  rhythmic  com- 
binations, and  other  mysteries.  Caps.  lxvii.-lxxi. 
treat  of  the  duties  of  the  Maestro  di  Cappella 
and  Singers.  Caps.  Ixxii.-lxxiii.  describe  the 
Villanella  and  Canzonetta,  while  Caps.  Ixxiv.- 
Ixxx.  state  the  mutual  qualifications  of  Singers 
and  Composers. 

Lib.  II.  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  five  treat  of  the  different  species 
of  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation.  Caps,  yi.-vii. 
describe  the  Points  of  Division,  Alteration,  and 
Perfection.  Cap.  yiii.  corrects  some  prevalent 
errors  in  the  matter  of  Perfect  Time.  Cape,  ix.- 
xxxyii.  treat  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  Mode, 
Time^  and  Plrolation,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
Proportion.  In  illustration  of  this  subject.  Cap. 
xxxviii.  gives,  as  examples,  the  Kyrie,  Christe, 
Second  Kyrie,  the  beginning  of  the  Gloria,  the 
Osanna,  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  of  Palestrina's 
'Missa  THomme  arm^/  with  full  directions  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  performance.  Without 
some  such  directions,  no  modem  musician  would 
ever  have  succeeded  in  deciphering  these  very 
difficult  Movements ;  while,  aided  by  Zacconi's 
explanations.  Dr.  Bumey  was  able  to  score  them 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  scored  a  Concerto  of 
Handel  from  the  separate  orchestral  parts." 
Caps,  xxxiz.-lviii.  bring  the  Second  Book  to  an 
eno,  with  the  continuation  of  the  same  subject. 

Lib.  lU.  consists  of  seventy-seven  chapters, 
treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  Proportion. 

Lib.  IV.  is  divided  into  fifty-six  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  thirty-seven  treat  of  the  Twelve 
Modes.  Of  these,  Zacconi,  in  common  with  all  the 
great  theoretical  writers  of  the  Polyphon  ic  School, 
admits  the  use  of  six  Authentic  and  six  Plagal 
forms,  and  no  more ;  and,  not  content  with  ex- 
punging the  names  of  the  Locrian  and  Hypo- 
locrian  Modes  irom  his  list,  he  expunges  even 
their  numbers,  describing  Uie  Ionian  Mode  as 
Tuono  XI,  and  the  Hypoionian  as  Tuono  XIL' 
Caps.  xxxviiL-xlvi.  treat  of  Instrumental  Music, 
as  practised  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century,  and  are  especially  valuable  as  describing 
the  compass  and  manner  of  uung  the  various 
Orchestral  Instruments  as  played  by  Peri,  Mon- 
teverde,  and  their  immediate  successors,  in  their 

t  Sm  Dr.  Bnnifljr't  'Kstneti.'  Brit.  Mu.  Add.  US.  UJBBL 
iBoevul.  Il.p.  Si2s. 
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early  etsftys  in  Open  and  Orstorio.*  Caps. 
xlvii.-lv.  treat  of  the  tuning  of  Musical  Instra- 
ments ;  and  the  oonclading  chapter,  M.,  furnishes 
us  with  a  Table,  ezhibitiug  on  a  great  Stave  of 
eleven  lines,  the  compass  of  the  Instruments 
most  commonly  used  at  the  time  the  book  was 
written.  We  subjoin  the  compass  of  each  instru- 
ment, on  an  ordinary  Stave,  and  translated  into 
modem  Notation : — 


CorneHi  Biudii 

•  Nagri. 


Tiollnl^ 


PifltfL 


i—-^§_    m^=4=^ 


DoMans.      ^  Oorno  Torta 


3 


Conumatt  tartU     Fagotto  chorMa.       TromboiM. 

^^  '^  <^i  — li-"  _      M-" — ^^ 

Flaati. 

SI. 


>        Canto.  Tanora. 

%  ^1^^    f^    ft)    ra    1^' 


i 


Vlole.« 


\  CftDtO.* 


Tenon. 


n 


^    p..fizta!i^ 


Doppianl. 


CnotOb 


Tenor*. 


i 


m 


jfer:^ 


The  foregoing  synopsis  gives  but  a  slight  in- 
dication of  the  value  of  the '  Prattica  di  Musica/ 
which  supplies  information  on  every  important 
subject  connected  with  the  music  of  the  i6th 
century  :  information  in  many  cases  obtainable 
from  no  other  source.  The  work  is  now  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  costly ;  complete  copies  will, 
however,  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [W.S.R.] 

ZACHAU/  Fbisorich  Wilhslm,  though 
now  known  only  as  the  instructor  of  Handel, 
seems,  in  reality,  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
drculated  after  his  death,  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  and  most  industrious  musicians  of  his 
time.  He  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1663,  at  Leipzig, 
where  his  father  was  Stadtmusikus.  Under 
his  &ther*s  direction  he  learned  to  play  on  all  the 

I  gM  vol.  tt.  |ipi.  0OO1  B8L 

a  It  wUl  be  Men  Ui*t  tlMTlollB  b  hen  tiwted  in  the  Tint  PMtlon 

enlT< 

t  Thb  note  It  oeaitted  la  ttie  Brit  Mas.  eopjr. 

^  TlM  tuning  of  the  Iteor  and  Beat  VIoli  dUhn  aiftteriAllj  firoai 
Jke  ntnf*  flbnn. 
'  •  The  Viola  clef  to  matins  In  the  orlglneL 

•  Oallad  bj  HalmvarlBg,  Zaekaw ;  aad  hf  aeharieher.  Sackaa. 
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instmments  then  in  general  nse,  inelading  tha 
violin,  hautboy,  harpsichord,  and  organ,  devoting, 
however,  his  (diief  attention  to  the  two  last,  on 
both  of  which  he  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency 
far  exceeding  that  which  generally  prevailed  at 
this  period.  While  still  a  youth,  he  removet], 
with  his  father,  to  Eilenburg,  and  continued  hia 
studies  there  until  1684,  when  he  was  elected 
organist  of  the  Liebfraucmkirche  at  HaUe^  a  large 
and  important  church  still  standing.^ 

Here  it  was  that,  if  Mainwaring*s  aocoont  is 
to  be  trusted,  the  little  Handel  was  first  taken 
to  Zachau  for  instruction  in  music,  '  while  he  waa 
yet  under  seven  years  of  age' — ^that  is  to  say, 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  year  1692. 
Chrysander  places  the  event  a  little  later,  but 
upon  no  trustworthy  evidence.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it  have  already  been  nar- 
rated in  detail,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  648  a.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Zachau  took  great  interest 
in  his  pupil,  who  —  Mainwaring  tells  us  — 
*  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  never  thought  he 
could  do  enough  for  him.**  That  the  child  was 
placed  under  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  con- 
scientious teacher  is  indeed  conclusively  proved, 
both  by  Mainwaring  and  Coxe.*  The  former 
says,  '  Zachau  had  a  large  collection  of  Italian 
as  well  as  German  music.  He  showed  his  pupil 
the  different  styles  of  different  nations;  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  each  particular  author ; 
and,  that  he  might  equally  advance  in  the  prac- 
tical part,  he  frequently  gave  him  subjects  to 
work,  and  made  him  copy,  and  play,  and  com- 
pose in  his  stead.  And  Zachau  was  glad  of 
an  assistant,  who,  by  his  uncommon  talents, 
was  capable  of  supplying  his  place  whenever 
he  was  inclined  to  be  absent.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  talk  of  an  assistant  at  seven  years  of 
age.  But  it  will  appear  much  stranger  that  by 
the  time  he  was  nine  he  began  to  compose  the 
Church  Service  for  voices  and  instruments,  and 
from  that  time  actually  did  compose  a  service 
every  week  for  three  years  successively.*  ^^  And 
in  confirmation  of  this  account,  Coxe^  describes 
a  volume,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Rivers,  dated  1698,  signed  G.  F.  H.,  and  filled 
with  transcripts,  in  Handers  handwriting,  of 
airs,  fugues,  choruses,  and  other  works,  by 
Zachau,  Frohberger,  Krieger,  Kerl,  Heinrich 
Albert,  Ebner,  Adam  Strunck,  and  other  com- 
posers of  the  1 7th  century.  After  Lady  Rivers's 
death,  this  volume  disappeared.  But  its  existence 
has  never  been  doubted,  and  its  testimony  to 
Zaohau's  method  of  teaching  is  invaluable. 

Handel  always  spoke  of  his  old  master  with 
the  deepest  respect;  visited  him  at  Halle  for 
the  last  time  in  1710 ;  and  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  August  14,  1721,  sent  'frequent 
remittances*  to  his  widow.     These  tokens  of 

V  KaowB  aln  aa  tha  Marleakfrdiek  Iha  HaaptUnht,  aad  tha 
Obarparrklnha  to  Uater  Ueben  Fnoea  am  Harkplata. 
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eflteem  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  memory 
of  Zachaa  from  a  crael  aspersion,  whioh  origin- 
ated in  this  wise.  A  certain  Johann  Ghristoph 
Leporin,  organist  of  the  Dom  Kirche  znr  Moritz- 
burg  at  Halle^  wae  dismissed  from  his  office 
in  170  a  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life  and 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  Handel,  then  seventeen 
yean  of  age,  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
After  Handers  death,  his  biographers  attri- 
buted Leporin's  misdeeds  to  Zaohau,  accusing 
him  of  irregularities  of  which  he  was  wholly 
innocent.  Mainwaring^  speaks  of  his  frequent 
n^lect  of  duty  '  from  his  love  of  company,  and 
a  cbearful  glass.'  Mattheson'  feebly  protested 
against  the  cruelty  of  resuscitating  a  scandal 
so  grave  forty  years  after  its  victim's  death; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  it.  Schoelcher  ' 
reproduced  it  with  inconsiderate  levity;  while 
Dr.  Chrysander^  traces  the  libel  to  its  source^ 
and  proves  it  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

The  Berlin  Library  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  Zachau*8  compositions,  consisting  principally 
of  MS.  Church  Cantatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  :  and  some  fragments  have  been  printed 
by  Dr.  Chrysander  and  von  Winterfefd.  They 
are  not  works  of  genius,  but  their  style  is 
thoroughly  musicianlike,  and  is  marked  both  by 
good  taiste  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  [W.S Jt.] 

ZAIDE,  Operetta  in  two  acts;  text  by 
Schacbtuer,  probably  fix>m  the  French;  music 
by  Mozart,  1779  or  1780.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  produced.  Mendelssohn  pro* 
duced  a  Quartet  from  it  in  a  Historical  Concert, 
March  I,  1838. 

The  autograph  contains  fifteen  numbers,  but 
lacks  the  title,  the  overture,  and  the  concluding 
chorus,  which  were  all  supplied  by  Andr^  The 
words  of  the  dialogue  (not  given  by  Mozart 
beyond  the  cues)  were  added  by  Gollmick,  who 
has  also  sltered  the  composed  text  here  and 
there.  It  was  published  in  full  and  vocal  scores 
by  Andr^  of  Offenbach  in  1838,  and  in  Breit- 
kopfs  edition,  Ser.  5,  No.  1 1.  [G.] 

ZAIRE.  Opera  in  3  acts  ;  words  by  Romani, 
music  by  Bellini,  Produced  at  Parma,  May  16, 
1839.  [G.] 

ZAMBONA  [STSPHANOt],  apparently  an 
Italian,  resident  in  Bonn  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  who,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  B.  J.  Maurer,  cellist  in  the  Bonn  court 
orchestra,  gave  Beethoven  lessons  in  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Logic  for  about  a  year. 
It  ia  said  that  the  lessons  hegask  in  1 780,  and  that 
the  boy  advanced  so  n^idly  as  to  read  Cicero's 
letters  in  six  weeks  1  Zambona  waa  evidently  a 
shifty,  vague  personage— now  an  innkeeper, 
now  a  book-keeper,  and  then  again  applying 
for  the  post  of  kammerportier  about  the  Court ; 
but  the  service  which  he  rendered  Beethoven 
was  so  fiyr  a  real  one,  and  without  hia  lessons  we 
jhould  probably  not  have  those  delightful  poly* 
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gloit  dedications   and   remarks  whl<&  are  so 
amusing  in  Beethoven's  works.'  [G.] 

ZAMPA,  ou  La  Fiancee  ds  Mabbbx  (The 
marble  Bride).  Op^ra  oomique  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  MdesviUe,  music  by  H&x>ld.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  May  3, 1 831. 
In  London,  in  Italian,  at  the  King's  theatre 
(with  a  new  finale  to  the  3rd  act,  by  Hummel),* 
April  19,  1833,  and  at  Coven  t  €rarden  Aug.  5, 
1858 ;  in  French  at  St.  James's,  Jan«  16, 1850 ; 
in  English,  Covent  Garden,  April  19,  1833,  '^^ 
again  at  Gaiety  theatre,  Oct.  8,  1870.  [G.] 

ZANDT,  VAN,  Mabde,  bom  Oct  8,  1861,  at 
New  York,  of  American  parents  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction on  the  father's  side.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Jeanie  van  Zandt,  was  a  singer,  and  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Italian  and  Carl  Rosa 
Companies.  Marie  wsa  taught  singing  by 
Lamperti  at  Milan,  and  in  1879  n^^Mle  her  dSut 
at  Turin  as  Zerlina  in  *  Don  Giovanni.'  On  May  3 
of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's.  In  that 
part^  and  in  those  of  Cherubino  and  Amina,  she 
was  &vourably  received  on  account  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  voice  and  her  unaffected  style.  On 
March  ao,  1880,  she  appeared  in  Paris  as  Mignon, 
with  such  success  that  she  was  engaged  by  the 
Op^ra  Comique  for  a  term  of  years,  and  be- 
came a  great  fitvourite.  She  also  played  there 
Cherubino,  Dinorah,  and  Lakm^  on  the  successful 
production  of  Delibes's  opera  of  that  name  April 
14,  1883.  On  Nov.  8,  1884,  on  the  revival  of 
Rossini's  '  Barbiere,'  Miss  van  Zandt  wsa  seized 
with  a  total  extinction  of  voice  arising  from 
nervousness  and  physical  prostration,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  calamity  she  was  subjected 
to  the  most  gross  treatment  and  calumny  by 
portions  of  the  Parisian  press  and  public.  On 
leave  of  absence  from  Paris  she  played  in  the 
provinces,  and  at  Copenhagen,  Monte  Carlo,  ancL 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  appeared  Dec.  1 7, 1884* 
and  during  the  season  with  great  success.  On 
her  return  to  Paris  in  1885  her  position  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  hostile  attacks,  and 
she  threw  up  her  engagement.  On  June  6, 
1885,  she  re-appeared  in  England  at  the  Gaiety 
on  the  production  of*  Lakm^,'  and  created  a  highly 
favourable  impression  in  that  and  '  Mignon '  and 
also  in  scenes  from  ' Dinorah'  and  *I1  Barbiere.* 
She  has  a  soprano  voice  of  more  than  two  octaves 
in  compass,  from  A  below  the  line  to  F  in  alt.» 
very  sweet  in  quality,  albeit  of  no  power  or 
volume^  with  considerable  powers  of  execution. 
She  is  a  pleasant  actress,  with  great  chann  of 
manner,  and  should  ultimately  achieve  a  lasting 
success.  [A.C.J 

ZANETTA,  on  II  nb  fattt  pas  joueb  atxo 
LB  TBU  (never  play  with  fire).  Op^ra  comique 
in  3  acts;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  St.  Geoiges» 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  May  18, 1840.  The  title  origin* 
ally  stood  as  above,  and  the  opera  was  given* 
In  French,  under  that  title  in  London  at  &U 
James's  theatre,  Feb.  la,  1849.  [G.] 
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ZAPFENSTREIGH.  TbeG^anumwokdZftp- f 
fbnsireich  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  G«nenJ 
WAllenstein,  who  during  the  Thirty  Years  War 
in  (xermanj  found  his  unruly  troopers  bo  fond  of 
nightly  revels  and  drinking,  that  to  prevent  it  he 
introduced  the  tattoo,  or  *  last  call,  after  which 
every  soldier  had  to  retire  to  rest.  To  insure 
obedience  to  this  call,  he  ordered  that  when  it 
was  sounded  the  provost  of  the  camp  should  go 
to  all  the  sutlers'  booths,  and  see  that  the  barrels 
of  drink  were  closed  and  a  chalk-line  drawn 
over  the  bung,  as  a  precaution  against  serving 
drink  during  the  night.  Heavy  penalties  were 
enforced  against  the  sutlers,  if  on  the  morning's 
inspection  the  chalk  line  was  found  to  haye 
been  meddled  with  overnight.  This  act  of 
'sealing  the  bungs'  appealwl  more  forcibly  to 
the  senses  of  the  revellers  than  the  tattoo  which 
accompanied  it,  and  led  to  the  signal  being 
called  Zapfenstreich — ^literally  'bung-Une,'  which 
it  has  retained  in  that  country  ever  since.  [See 
Tattoo,  vol.  iv.  p.  63.] 

The  'Grosse  ^pfenstreich '  (grand  tattoo)  of 
modem  times,  is  in  reality  a  monster  serenade, 
which  usually  terminates  the  grand  annual 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  army.  On  the  last 
evening  before  the  troops  are  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  the  bands  of  all  the  regiments  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  mimic  war,  combine,  forming  a 
monster  mass  of  from  1000  to  1400  instrumen- 
talists, who  perform  by  torchlight,  in  presence 
of  the  Emperor  and  numerous  high  officials 
assembled,  a  suitable  programme,  immediately 
followed  by  the  proper  Zapfenstreich,  in  which, 
besides  the  band,  all  buglers,  trumpeters  and 
drummers  of  the  army  take  part.  After  an  in- 
troductory eight  bars  for  fifes  and  drums,  a  few 
drummers  commence  a  roll  very  piano,  gradually 
fncroasing  in  power;  this  crescendo  is  aug- 
mented by  all  the  drummers  to  the  number  of 
over  300  rapidly  joining  in  until  a  thunderous 
forte  is  reached,  when  they  break  into  four  ban 
of  simple  beats  in  maroh-tempo,  followed  by  the 
combined  bands  playing  the  proper  Zapfenstreich 
(an  ancient  Quickstep). 
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When  this  is  finished,  the  'Betraite'  of  the 
combined  cavalry  bands  is  played,  consisting  of 
the  old  trumpet  calls,  interspersed  with  rolk  of 
kettledrums  and  full  chords  of  brass  instruments. 
A  short  'call'  by  fifes  and  drums  is  then  fol- 
lowed by  the '  Prayer,'  a  slow  movement  executed 
by  all  the  combined  bands- 


Then  a  roll  for  the  drums, — ^the  trumpet  signal 
'Gewehr  einl' — and  finally  two  bars  of  i'^— 


chords  bring  the  whole  to  a  conclusion  :-^- 


loiy 


Lento, 


Such  a  mere  description  as  the  above,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  published  full  Fcore  of  the 
Grosse  Zapfenstreich  (Berlin,  Schleeinger),  can- 
not convey  an  idea  of  the  purely  traditional 
manner  of  the  performance,  which  must  be  wit> 
nessed,  with  all  the  brilliant  surroundings  aocom- 
panying  it,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  stirring  effect  it 
proauces.  [J.A.K.] 

ZARLINO,  GiosiFFi,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  musical  theorists  of  the  i6th 
century,  was  bom  in  1517^  at  Chioggia — ^the 
Clodia  of  the  Romans — whence  he  was  generally 
known  as  Zarlinus  Clodiensis.  By  the  wish  of 
his  father,  Giovanni  Zarlino,  he  spent  his  youth 
in  studying  for  the  Church ;  was  admitted  to  the 
Minor  Orders  in  1539,  and  ordained  Deacon  in 
1 541.  In  that  year  he  came  to  reside  in  Venioe, 
where  his  proficiency  as  a  theologian,  aided  by 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrow  languages,  and  his  attainments  in  Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry, 
soon  gained  him  an  honourable  position.  But 
his  love  for  Music,  for  which,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  in  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  his  '  Istitutioni 
armoniche,'  'he  had  felt  a  natural  inclination 
from  his  tenderest  years,'  tempted  him  to  forsake 
all  other  studies,  for  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  he 
was  at  once  accepted  as  a  pupil  by  Adriano 
Willaert,  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  Pdyphonio 
School,  under  whom  he  studied,  in  company  with 
Cipriano  di  Rore  and  other  promising  neophytes. 

On  the  removal  of  Cipriano  di  Roro  to  Parma, 
Zarlino  was  elected,  in  1565,  first  Maestro  di 
Cappella  at  S.  Mark's,  with  every  demonstratioB 
of  honour  and  respect.  The  duties  connected 
with  this  appointment  were  not  confined  to  the 
Offices  sung  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Maestro 
was  in  the  service  <^  the  Republic,  and  his 
talent  was  called  into  requisition,  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  all  its  most  brilliant  festivals.  After 
the  Battle  of  Lepaato,  Oct.  7.  15  71,  Zarlino  was 
commissioned  to  celebrate  the  greatest  victory 
that  Venice  had  ever  won,  with  music  worthy  of 
the  occasion.    When  Henri  III.  viuted  Venice^ 

1  Kot.  u  BoriMy  and  Eawklu  pntend,  InlMO ;  tir  h*  himMlf  tant 
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ttk  bit  retain  to  Fhmce,  from  Poland,  in  1574, 
he  was  greeted,  on  board  the  Bacentaur,  by  a 
oompoiition,  the  Latin  venei  for  which  were  far- 
niflhed  by  Booco  Benedetti  and  Gomelio  IVangi- 
pani,  and  the  music  by  Zarlino,  who  also  oom> 
posed  the  music  sung  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
dramatic  f^eoe,  called  *Orfeo/^  which  was  per- 
formed, with  great  splendour,  in  the  Sala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio.  Again,  in  1577,  when  the 
Church  of  8.  Maria  della  Salute  was  founded  in 
memory  of  the  terrible  plague,  to  which  the 
Tenerable  Titian  fell  a  victim,  Zarlino  was  com- 
missioned to  compose  a  Mass  for  the  solemn 
occasion.  None  of  these  works  have  been  pre- 
served, and  we  can  only  judge  of  their  merits 
by  the  immense  reputation  the  Composer  enjoyed. 

But  Zarlino  did  not  entirely  oeglect  the  duties 
of  his  ecclesiastical  status.  On  the  contrary,  in 
1582,  be  was  elected  a  Canon  of  Chioggia ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Marco  de'  Medici,  Binhop  of 
Chioggia.  in  1583,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacant  See.  This  proceeding  was,  however, 
so  strongly  opposed  by  the  Doge,  Niocolo  da 
Ponte,  ana  the  Senate,  that  Zarlino  consented 
to  retain  his  appointment  at  S.  Mark's  in  pre- 
ference to  the  proffered  Mitre ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  perfonn  the  duties  of  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  15^.'  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenso.  No  in- 
scription now  marks  the  spot ;  but  his  bust  has 
been  placed  in  the  Corridor  of  the  Doge*s  Palace ; 
and  during  his  lifetime  a  medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour,  bearing  his  effigy,  and,  on  the  reverse,  an 
Organ,  with  the  legend,  Laudate  eum  in  chordis. 

The  only  compositions  by  Zarlino  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  besides  the  examples  given 
in  his  theoretical  works,  are  a  MS.  Mass  for  four 
voices,  in  the  library  of  the  Liceo  filarmonico  at 
Bologna^  and  a  printed  volume  of  '  Modulationes 
sex  vocum*  (Venice,  1566).  BUs  chief  fame, 
however,  rests  upon  three  treatises,  entitled: 
'  Istitutioni  armoniche  *  (Venice,  1558,'  re- 
printed 1563,  and  again,  1573);  '  Dimostrationi 
armoniche*  (Venice,  1571,*  reprinted,  1573)' 
and  '  Sopplimenti  musicali  *  (Venice,  T588).  The 
best  edition  is  the  complete  one,  entitled  *  Tutte 
rOpere  del  R.M.  Gioseffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia  * 
(Venice,  1589). 

The  'Istitutioni'  comprise  448  pp.  fol.;  and 
are  divided  into  four  sections. 

Lib.  I.  contains  sixty-nine  Chapters,  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  dissertation  on  the  excellence  of 
Music ;  a  mystical  elucidation  of  the  transcen- 
dental properties  of  the  number  six  ;  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  different  forms  of  Arithmetical, 
Geometrical,  and  Harmonioal  Proportion. 

In  lib.  II.,  comprising  fifty-one  chapters, 
Zarlino  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
system  known  as  the  Syntonous,  or  Intense 
Diatonic,  of  Ptolemy,  above  all  other  systems 

1  Cttfll  o»lta  H  Ml  *op«n.*  HiU  is  maaltatly  a  mlnoimr.  slnw 
the '  op«nL'  properly  m  called,  ma  not  then  Invented.  In  all  prob- 
ablUiy.  the  pleee  eonsltted  of  a  chain  of  madrlgali.  ttnmg  tofetiMr 
after  the  manner  of  the '  Amflpamaiao '  of  Oraxto  VeoehL 

>  Hawkins  aiid  Bumej  lay  UM. 

>  Ambroa  meutlons  an  edition  of  1597.  hat  tf«  have  narer  mat  with 
a  eopy. 

*  Ambroa  maotiont  an  adUton  of  IfltL 
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whatsoever.  '  In  this  system,  the  Tetirachord 
is  divided  into  a  Greater  Tone,  a  Lesser  Tone^ 
and  a  Greater  Hemitone— the  Diatonic  Semi* 
tone  of  modem  musio^as  represented  by  the 
firactions  {,  ^,  f|.    The  system  was  not  a  new 
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one:  and  Zarlino,  naturally  enough,  made  no 
attempt  to  claim  the  honour  of  its  invention. 
The  constitution  of  the  Lesser  Tone  had  been 
demon8ti:ated,  by  Didymus,  as  early  as  the  6oth 
year  of  the  Christian  aera.    The  mibfurtune  was, 
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that  IMdymus  placed  the  Lesser  below  the 
Greater;  an  error  which  was  corrected  about 
the  year  130,  by  Claudius  Ptdomy,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  system.  The  merit  of  Zarlino 
lay  in  his  clear  recognition  of  the  correctness  of 
this  division  of  the  Tetrachord,  which,  in  lib.  II. 
Cap.  zxxix,  p.  147  of  the  complete  edition,  he 
illustrates  as  in  Fig.  I,  above.' 

By  following  the  curves  in  Fig.  l  we  may 

•  Want  of  ipaee  oompeta  w  to  omh  one  or  two  nnlmportant  detalla 
of  the  Diagran,  ai  given  in  the  edifttw  of  IAS. 
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Moertain  tlie  ezAoi  proportioDS,  in  Just  In- 
toii«tioii«  of  the  DUtonio  Semitone,  the  Greater 
and  Leeier  Tone,  the  Major  and  Minor  Third, 
the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  the  Perfect  Fifth,  in 
different  parts  of  the  Octaye.  Like  Pietro  Aron 
(*To6caneUo  della  Musica^'  Venice,  1533), 
Ludovico  Fogliano  ('Musica  teoretica,*  Venice, 
1539),  and  other  theoretical  writen  of  the  i6th 
century,  Zarlino  was  fond  of  illustrating  his 
theses  by  diagrams  of  this  kind  :  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  practical  utility  of  the  custom  that 
tempted  Dee  Cartes  to  illustrate  this  self-same 
system  by  the  Canonical  Circle  (Fig.  a),  which 
later  theorists  extended,  so  as  to  include  the 
proportions,  in  commas/  of  every  possible  Diatonic 
Interval  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  Octave  (Fig.  3). 
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It  needs  but  a  very  slight  examination  of  the 
foregoing  diagrams  to  prove  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  of  Ptolomy,  coincided,  to  the  minutest 
particular,  with  the  system  advocated  by  Kepler 
(Harmonioes  Mundi,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  7.)  Mersenne 
(Harm.  Univers.  Lib.  II),  Des  Cartes  (Compen- 
diumMusic8B),and  all  the  most  learned  theoretical 
writers  of  later  date,  who,  notwithstanding  our 
acceptance  of  Equal  Temperament  as  a  practical 
necessity,  entertain  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  true 
division  of  the  Scale  in  Just  Intonation — ^the 
opinion  defended  by  Zarlino,  three  centuries  ago. 

Lib.  III.  of  the  <  Istitutioni '  treats  of  the 
laws  of  Counterpoint,  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  always  set  forth,  here,  with  the  deamess 
for  which  Zacconi  is  so  justly  remarkable.  In  the 
examples  with  which  this  part  of  the  work  is 
illustrated,  an  intereitting  use  is  made  of  the  well- 
known  Canto  fermo  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  *Non  nobis  Domine,'  and  so  mauy 
other  works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 
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Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  Modes: — more  es- 
pecially in  the  later  forms  introduced  by  the 
Early  Christians,  and  systematised  by  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Gregory.  In  common  wiUi  Glareanus, 
and  all  the  great  theorists  of  the   Polyphonic 

'  A  cvmiDA  li  Um  ninth  part  of  a  Gmter  Tun* 


School,  Zarlino  insists  upon  ih«  reoqgiiitioB 
of  twelve  Modes,  and  twelve  only;  reject- 
ing the  Locrian  and  Hypolocrian  forma  as 
inadmissible,  by  reason  of  the  False  Fifth  in- 
separable from  the  one,  and  the  Tritonus  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  other.  Bat,  though 
thus  entirely  at  one  with  the  author  of  the 
Dodecachordon  on  the  main  &cts,  he  arnuigeB 
the  Modes  in  a  different  order  of  snooeflBion.' 
Instead  of  beginning  his  series  with  the  Dorian 
Mode,  he  begins  with  the  Ionian,  arranging  his 
series  thus: — 


AuthmMe  ModBM. 

L  Ionian.    Final,  0. 

ni.  Borian.    Final,  D. 

y.  Phrygian.   Final,  B. 

YIl  Lydian.    Final,  F. 

IX.  Mixoljdian.  Final,  G. 

XL  JSoliaa.   Final,  A. 


Pla^a^JTodea 

XL    Hypoioaian. 

Final,  CJ. 
lY.   Hypodorian. 

Final,  D. 
VL    Hypophrygian. 

Yin.    Hypolydian. 

Final,  F. 
X.    Hypomizolydian. 
Final,  a. 
XTT.    BjpoMolian. 

Final,  ▲. 


This  airangement — which  no  other  great 
theorist  of  the  century  has  followed' — ^would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  prophetic 
anticipation  of  the  change  which  was  to  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Modes,  in  fisvour  of  a 
newer  tonality :  for,  the  series  here  begins  with 
a  form  which  oonresponds  exactly  with  our 
modem  Major  Mode,  and  ends  with  Uie  prototype 
of  the  descending  Minor  Scale  of  modem  music. 

In  the  course  of  the  work,  Zarlino  introduces 
some  very  valuable  memoranda,  and  occaaionally 
records  as  fSscts  some  very  curious  superstitions. 
In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  the  human  pulse 
is  the  measure  of  the  beats  in  music — a  state- 
ment fortunately  corroborated  by  other  early 
writers,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  dui-ation  of  the  two  beata  which 
are  included  in  the  normal  Semibreve.  In 
another,  he  asserts  that  Josquin  treated  the 
Fourth  as  a  Consonance.  In  a  third,  he 
records  his  observation  that  untaught  singers 
always  sing  the  Third  and  Sixth  Major — which 
is  in  all  probability  trae.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
diverges  into  the  region  of  romance,  and  assures 
us  that  deer  are  so  delighted  with  music  that 
hunters  use  it  as  a  means  of  capturing  theuL 

The  '  Dimostrationi  armoniche,*  occupying 
31a  folio  pages,  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  five 
Dialogues,  carried  on  by  Adriano  Willaert^ 
Claudio  Merulo,  and  Francesco  Viola^  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  FeiranL 
Zarlino  tells  us,  that^  in  the  year  156a,  the 
friends  met  at  the  house  of  Willaert,  who  was 
then  laid  up  with  the  gout ;  and,  that  their  con- 
versation is  faithfully  reported  in  the  five  Ra- 
gionamenti  of  the  DlmoatrationL  The  first  of 
these  treats  chiefly  of  the  Proportions  of  In- 
tervals ;  the  second,  and  third,  of  the  ratios  of 
the  Consonances,  and  Lesser  Intervals;  the 
fourth,  of  the  division  of  the  Monochord ;  and 
the  fifth,  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  Modes. 

I  Bn  Lib.  XT.  oa^  s.  p.  m.  In  edition  or  ISM. 
•  8«t  MuDn,  rag  acouMAn-iCAi.. 
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Kot  long  after  tho  publioatton  of  these  works, 
Vincenzo  Galilei — ^who  had  formerly  been 
Zarlino'e  pupil — printed,  at  Florence,  a  tract, 
entitled  '  DieoorBO  intomo  alle  opere  di  mener 
Gioaeffo  Zarlino  di  Ghioggia^'  in  which  he  vio- 
lently attacked  his  former  master's  principles ; 
and,  in  X 58 1,  he  followed  np  the  subject,  in  his 
funoos  'Dialogo  della  musica  antica  et  della 
modenia,'  in  the  second  edition  of  which  (Fior- 
enza,  1603),  the  title-page  bore  the  words,  'in 
sua  difesa  contra  Joseffo  Zarlino.'  Galilei  at- 
tacked, in  very  unoourteous  terms,  the  division 
of  the  Scale  advocated  by  S^arUno ;  and  proposed 
to  substitute  for  it  the  Ditonic  Diatonic  Tetra- 
chord,  consisting  of  two  Greater  Tones  and  a 
Linmia;^  as  set  lotih  by  Pythagoras — a  division 
whibh  all  modem  theorists  agree  in  utterly  re- 
jecting. While  accusing  Zarlino  of  innovation, 
he  inconsistently  complained  that  the  Syntonous 
Diatonic  was  advocated  by  Lodovioo  Fogliano, 
half  a  century  before  his  time.  This  is  pwfectly 
true':  and  in  all  probability,  it  was  this  division 
of  the  Scale  that  the  Aristoxenians  unoonsciously 
sang  by  ear.  But  Galilei  was  not  satisfied  with 
an  empirical  scale;  and  his  admiration  for  the 
Greeks  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his  theory, 
reduced  to  practice,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
His  favourite  instrument,  the  Lute,  imperatively 
demanded  some  reasonable  power  of  Tempera- 
ment :  and  Zarlino,  who  was,  in  every  respect, 
in  advance  of  his  age,  actukUy  proposed,  that, 
lor  the  Lute,  the  Octave  should  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  Semitones — ^that  is  to  say,  he  advo- 
cated in  the  i6th  century  the  practice  that  we, 
in  the  loth,  have,  only  seen  universally  adopted 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years.  That  he  ex- 
tended the  system  to  the  Organ,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  Organ,  at  S.  Mark's, 
remained  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Monte verde.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
advocated  Equal  Temperament  for  keyed  instru- 
ments, and  Just  Intonation  for  unaccompanied 
Vocal  Music,  and  instruments  of  the  Violin 
tribe — a  system  which  has  been  successfully 
practised  by  the  most  aocompUshed  vocalists  and 
violinists  of  the  present  century. 

In  defence  of  his  principles,  and  in  answer  to 
Galilei's  caustic  diatribes,  Zarlino  publiMhed,  in 
1588,  his  'Sopplimenti  musicali,  containing 
330  pages  of  viduable  and  interesting  matter, 
much  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  reinforcement 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  '  Istitutioni,' 
and  the  '  Dimoetrationi.'  The  system  of  Equal 
Temperament,  as  applied  to  the  Lute,  b  set 
forth  in  detail  in  Lib.  IV.  Gap.  xxvii.  ei  »eq. 
In  Lib.  VI.  the  author  recapitulates  much  of 
what  he  has  previously  saicl  concerning  the 
Modes;  and  in  Lib.  YlIL  be  concludes  the 
volume  with  a  dissertation  on  the  organ ;  illus- 
trating his  subject,  at  p.  291,  by  an  engraving  of 
the  soundboard  of  a  very  early  Organ  removed 

I  The  LImiBA,  or  mMdnbif  portion  of  a  Pwfeei  Fonrth,  aftor  two 
ere«t«r  Tonos  )»?•  been  lobcracted  from  tt,  ii  leai  than  a  Diatonic 
Semitone  bj  one  oomaa. 

s  See  VufUano*!  'Mniloa  teorka'  (Vonlea.  UB9),  Beet.  U.  Da 
militate  ton!  mejoria  et  minorb.' 

*  Bonfeempi,  Uiat.  M us.  rafte  laa.  OoroU.  IT. 
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from  a  Churoh  at  Grado ;  and  giving  many  par* 
ticulars  concerning  Organs  of  very  early  date. 

In  1589,  Zarlino  reprinted  the 'Sopplimenti,' 
preceded  by  the  '  Istitutioni,'  and  the  '  DinuH 
strationi,*  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  works 
already  mentioned,  together  with  a  fourth 
volume,  containing  a  *  IVattato  della  pazienzia,' 
a  '  Discourse  on  the  true  date  of  the  Crucifixion 
of  Our  Lord,*  a  treatise  on  '  The  Origin  of  the 
Capuchins,'  and  the  '  Besolution  of  some  doubts 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar.' He  survived  the  issue  of  the  four  volumes 
but  a  very  short  time :  but  his  death,  in  1 590,  was 
far  from  terminating  the  controversy  concerning 
his  opinions;  for  Galilei  published  the  second 
edition  of  his  'Dialogo '  as  late  as  i6oa ;  and, 
in  1704,  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi  published  an 
equally  bitter  attack,  at  Bologna,  entitled  '  Im- 
presa  del  R.  P.  Gio.  Zarlino  di  Chioggia,  etc.* 
In  truth,  S^arlino  was  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
age  to  meet  with  £sir  treatment  from  his  oppo- 
nents, though  we  of  the  19th  century  can  agree 
with  every  word  of  his  arguments. 

The  works  of  Zarlino  are  now  very  scarce 
and  costly.  Perfect  and  complete  copies  will  be 
found  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal 
CoUege  of  Music.  [W.S.U.] 

ZAUBERFLOTI;  die,  t.e.  The  Magic  flute. 
Mosart's  last  opera,  in  two  acts.  The  book  was  by 
Schikaneder  and  was  first  proposed  to  Mozart 
early  in  1 791 ;  the  music  was  written  partly  in 
a  'garden  pavilion'  close  to  the  theatre,  and 
pArtly  in  the  Casino  at  Josephsdorf  on  the 
Kahlenberg.  It  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
auf  der  Wieden,  Vienna,  8ept.  30  of  the  same 
year  (by  which  time  the  Requiem  was  begun), 
and  had  not  at  first  a  great  success;  but  this 
soon  altered,  and  by  Oct.  la,  1795,  it  had  been 
performed  at  the  one  theatre  aoo  times.  The 
overture  was  as  usual  written  last — with  the 
march.  Mozart  was  a  great  Freemason,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  abound  with  Masonic  indica- 
tions, especially  in  the  noble  tromhone  chords— 
which  ^ould  not  be  'tied';  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  opera.*  A  likeness  has  been  dis- 
covered between  the  subject  of  the  Allegro  and 
that  of  a  sonata  of  dementi's  once  played  by 
Clement!  to  the  emperor  in  Mozart's  presence ; 
and  it  has  certainly  a  curious  resemblance  to  an 
overture  by  CoUo  of  1 779.'  The  air  '  Ein  Mad- 
chen  Oder  Weibchen '  h  taken  from  the  two  last 
lines  of  the  chorale  *Nun  lob  metn  Seel  den 
Herren.'  Hie  melody  sung  by  the  men  in  armour 
is  that  of  another  much  older  chorale^  'Ach 
Gott  vom  Himmel  sieh  darein,'  with  a  closing 
phrase  added  by  Mozart.    [See  Appendix,  Age 

GOTT.] 

In  Paris,  'arrange  par  Lachnitch,*  as  'Les 
Myst^res  d'Isis,'  Aug.  ao,  1801.  [See  Laobnitb.] 
In  London,  in  Italian,  as  '  II  Flauto  Magico,*  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  for  Naldi's  benefit,  June  6, 
1811;  in  German,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  37, 
1833;  in  English,  as  'The  Magic  Flute,'  Dmry 
LsAc,  Mar.  10, 1838.  [G.] 

«  Jahn'BlbMarC,  Bog.tiaailn  UL80BbliaSt&  BT.W. 
llhid.Ui.su,  Sit. 
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ZAVERTAL. 


ZAVERTAL,  the  origiiial  BohemiAit  name 
(Zavrtal)  of  a  masiokl  family,  several  memben 
of  which  have  become  prominent  both  in  €kr- 
raany  and  this  oountry.  (i)  Jo8V  RuDOLr, 
horn-player,  bom  at  Polep,  Leitmerifcz,  Bohemia^ 
Nov.  5,  1819,  was  educated  at  the  Prngae  Con- 
servatorium.  He  entered  the  Aantrian  army  as 
bandmaster  io  1840,  and  gradually  rose.  In 
1846  he  established  the  Pension  Society  for 
bandmasters  of  the  Austrian  army.  After  several 
promotions,  in  1864  he  became  director  of  military 
music  to  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.  Shortly 
after  this  he  left  Austria  for  England,  and  in 
1868  was  made  bandmaster  of  the  4th  King's 
Own  Regiment,  and  in  187 1  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  band  (wind  and  string)  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  (a) 
WxNCESLAS  Hugo,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
bom  at  Polep,  Aug.  31,  iSai,  clarinettist  and 
composer.  He  has  been  bandmaster  of  several 
regiments  in  the  Austrian  army,  during  the 
Franco-Italian  war  saw  much  service,  and  was 
recottpaised  as  a  very  eminent  bandmaster.  In 
i860  he  quitted  the  service,  and  in  1874  came 
to  this  country,  where  he  resides  at  Helensburgh, 
near  Glasgow,  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  where  his  compositions  are  much  re- 
lished. In  1847  he  married  Carlotta  Maironi,  an 
eminent  musician,  who  died  in  1 8  73.  His  son ,  (3 ) 
Lasislads,  bom  at  Milan  Sept.  2g,  1849,  was 
taught  music  by  his  parents,  and  first  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1864.  Four  years  later  he  produced 
an  opera  at  Treviso.  Next  year  he  was  made 
conductor  and  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Milan. 
In  1 87 1  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  re- 
mained teaching  and  conducting  for  ten  years. 
In  1881  he  succeeded  the  late  James  Smythe 
as  master  of  the  Band  (wind  and  string)  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  at  Woolwich.  An  opera  of 
his, '  Una  notte  a  Firenze,'  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  Prague  in  1886,  and  another, '  Myrrha,* 
at  the  same  city  Nov.  7,  1886.  He  was  created 
Gavaliere  of  the  Order  of  the  Oown  of  Italy.  [G.] 

ZELMIRA.  Opera  seria  in  a  acts;  words 
by  Tottola,  muuc  by  Rossini.  Produced  at 
Naples,  Feb.  16,  i8aa.  [G.] 

ZELTER,  Cabl  Frudrigh,  Director  of  the 
Berlin  Singakademie,  and  founder  of  the  Lieder- 
tafeln  now  so  general  throughout  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  11,  1758.  His  father,  who 
was  a  mason,  embodied  in  a  series  of  maxims  his 
lofty  ideal  of  the  mason^s  prerogatives.  CarFs 
mother  taught  him  *  pretty  Bible  sayings  and 
severe  modesty';  his  father,  more  intent  on 
building  houses  in  Germany  than  castles  in  Spain, 
declared  that  *  handicraft  ranks  before  every- 
ihii^;  the  handicraftsman  is  the  tnie  citizen; 
the  law  which  binds  him  protects  him,*  etc., 
etc. — aphorisms  which  were  soon  forgotten  by 
Carl,  who  practised  on  a  small  fiddle  presented 
to  him  on  his  eighth  Christmas  Eve,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  employed  a  whole  sununer  in  the 
cun^truction  of  an  organ  .'with,  a  .pedal  that 
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ZELTER. 

ootild  be  trod  upon.*  He  has  rsooided  the  first 
indelible  impression  that  he  reodved  on  hearing 
Qrann'a  opm  'Phaeton,*  to  which  his  parents 
treated  him  in  the  Carnival  of  1770.  «The 
grand  powerful  masses  of  tone  riveted  my  at- 
tention far  more  than  the  melody  and  oonstmo- 
tion  of  ti^e  airs. ...  I  thought  the  orchestra  k 
riddle  as  wonderful  as  it  was  beautiful.  I  was 
seated  amongst  the  musicians.  ...  I  swam  in 
a  sea  of  delight,'  etc.,  etc  Of  the  oper» 
itself  he  says  Uttle,  except  that  the  sweet  un- 
known Italian  words  added  to  the  magic  of  the 
whole,  so  that  he  afterwards  agreed  with  the 
Great  Frederic  as  to  the  profanity  of  allowing 
Art  to  speak  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sym- 
pathised heartily  with  the  roval  dii^ike  of  the 
German  opera.  When  nearly  14,  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  Gymnasium,  but  here,  though 
the  lessons  got  on  tolerably  well,  his  relations 
with  his  fellow-students  were  so  sturmy  that  the 
place  became  too  hot  to  hold  him ;  he  was  rusti- 
cated for  a  time,  and  a  bar  sinister  drawn  across 
his  name — 'Est  petulans.  petulantior,  petulan- 
tissimus.'  He  wasthen  handed  over  to  the  organist 
of  the  Gymnasium,  who  had  a  school  of  his  own. 
This  was  only  a  temporary  expedient,  for  Zelter 
returned  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  some  of  the 
masters  were  well  disposed  towards  him,  not- 
withstanding his  taste  for  practical  jokes.  At 
the  age  of  1 7,  after  another  course  of  the  or- 
ganist s  teaching,  necessitated  by  a  little  affair  of 
honour,  he  left  school,  and  now  his  real  education 
began.  Though  apprenticed  to  his  father's  trade, 
he  was  but  a  half-hearted  mason.  He  made  friends 
with  any  one  who  happened  to  have  musical  pro- 
clivities, and  amongst  others  with  the  town 
musician,  George,  an  original  even  in  those 
days.  In  his  household  Zelter  was  always  a  wel- 
come guest;  George  appreciated  his  musical 
skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  gave  him  free  access 
to  all  his  musical  instruments.  Meantime 
Zelter  was  ripening  into  a  capable  musician. 
In  1777  his  apprenticeship  was  declared  over, 
and  a  great  longing  seized  nim  to  join  his  friend 
Hackert,  the  artist,  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  a 
longing  which  often  returned  upon  him  through 
his  life,  though  he  never  fulfilled  it.  Hackert 
went  without  him,  and  he  remained  at  home 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  love-making.  His  love 
affairs,  described  minutely  in  his  autobiography, 
are  of  little  interest,  except  perhaps  his  flirtation 
with  an  artistic  Jewess,  at  whose  father's  house 
Moses  Mendelssohn  and  other  scholars  used  to 
meet.  The  lady  and  her  lover  quarrelled  over 
the  theory  of  suicide,  and  parted  company  be- 
cause they  differed  about  Goethe's  treatment  of 
Werther,  who.  in  Zelter's  opinion,  ought  to  have 
shot  Albrecht  instead  of  himself,  llie  episode 
is  worth  recording,  as  it  marks  the  first  con- 
nection of  the  names  of  Guethe  and  MendeLs- 
sohn  with  that  of  Zelter.  In  spite  of  such 
distractions,  Zelter  passed  his  examination  easily 
and  successfully,  and  was  made  a  master  mason 
in  consequence.  When  he  was  18,  his  first 
Cantata  was  performed  in  St.  George's  Church,, 
and  Marpurg  the  theorist  thought  so  highly  of  it. 
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tb»t  Zelter  applied  to  Eimberger  and  IWsh 
for  further  instructioii  in  mufli<»il  icienoe.  In 
gratitude  for  his  old  master's  teaching,  he  ulti- 
mately became  the  biographer  of  Fascfa,^  the 
pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  the  original  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Singakademie.  From  1 79a  to  1 800, 
Zelter  acted  as  acoompanyist  to  that  institu- 
tion, and  at  the  death  of  Fasch  he  succeeded 
to  the  Directorship.  A  few  years  previously, 
Zelter's  music  to  some  of  Goethe's  songs 
had  so  attracted  the  poet,  that  a  correspondence 
began  which  shows  that  Ooethe  was  capable 
of  a  real  affection  for  at  least  one  of  his  blind- 
est worshippers.'  There  are  frequent  allusions 
in  these  letters  to  the  progress  of  the  Sing- 
akademie, over  which  in  his  later  years  Zelter 
reigned  as  a  musical  dictator  from  whose  decision 
there  was  no  appeal.  Its  influence  was  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  man  who  revived  Sebastian 
Bach's  music,  and  was  the  first  to  inspire  his 
pupil,  Felix  MendelsBohn,  with  his  own  love  for  it. 
The  Akademie  consisted  originally  of  only  30 
members,  who  met  weekly  at  different  private 
houses,  and  during  Fasch's  life  they  practised 
little  except  his  compositions.  It  was  reserved 
for  Zelter  to  enlarge  the  area  of  selection,  and 
under  him  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  time 
were  added  to  the  repertoire.  The  Liedertafel, 
a  more  modem  institution,  at  first  consisted  of 
35  men,  singers,  poets  and  composers.  The 
society  met  once  a  month  for  supper  and  music, 
the  songs  were  the  compositions  of  the  guests 
themselves,  and  the  gatherings  are  amusingly 
described  in  Zelter's  letters  to  Goethe.  As  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Zelter 
is  entitled  to  lasting  gratitude,  for  though  his 
judgment  of  oontemporary  art  was  at  times  mis- 
taken, his  faith  in  _  his  pupil  never  waned. 
Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  never  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  '  the  restorer  of  Bach  to  the 
Germans.'  The  real  history  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  Matthew  Passion  is  to  be  found 
in  Devrient's  'Recollections  of  Mendelssohn,'  and 
in  <  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben,'  by  A.  B. 
Marx.  [SeeMENDELBSOHN,voLii.p.26oa.]  The 
joint  enthusiasm  of  MendeLasohn  and  Devrient 
for  Bach's  music  had  been  kindled  by  the  study 
of  the  score  of  the  *  Passion,'  which  Zelter  had 
bought  years  before  as  waf^te  paper  at  an 
auction  of  the  goods  of  a  deceased  cheese- 
monger. In  spite  of  his  devotion  to  every  one 
of  the  name  of  Bach,  Zelter  rashly  ventured 
on  simplifying  some  of  the  recitatives  and  choral 
parts,  after  the  method  of  Graun.  The  purity 
of  the  work  was  saved  by  Felix  Mendelssohn  s 
grandmother,  who  prevailed  on  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  tlie  score  to  present  the  treasure 
to  her  grandson.  Not  only  was  the  work  well 
bestowed  and  rescued  from  sacrilege,  but  its 
publication  and  performance  inaugurated  a 
Iresh  era  in  the  art  of  music.  The  ex- 
pediency of  printing  the  work  was  discussed 
at   a   dinner   party  given  by  Schlesinger,  the 
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publisher.  Marx  was  appealed  to  fbr  an 
opinion.  '  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  the  great- 
est thing  I  know  in  Church  music,'  was  his 
reply,  whereupon  old  Schlesinger  struck  the 
table  with  his  fist,  and  called  out,  <I  will  pub- 
lish it,  should  it  cost  me  three  thousand  thalers. 
I  will  do  it  for  the  honour  of  the  house.' 
The  zeal  of  MendeLseohn  and  Devrient,  in 
league  to  prevail  on  Zelter  to  allow  a  public 
performance,  eventually  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle.  Their  old  teacher  was  at  first  in- 
credulouB ;  it  nuiy  well  have  been  that  he  waa 
conscious  of  the  original  sin  of  tampering  with 
the  score,  and  felt  that  the  *  lynx  eyes '  of  Felix 
had  silently  convicted  him.  The  concession  was 
wrung  from  him  with  difficulty,  but  once  given 
he  put  the  forces  of  the  Akademie  at  his  pupil's 
disposal.  The  first  and  ever-memorable  per- 
formance of  the  'Passion'  music  was  given 
March  ii,  1829,  under  Mendelssohn's  l^ton, 
his  friend  Edward  Devrient  singing  the  part 
of  Christ.  For  Goethe,  Zelter  had  the  devotion 
of  a  faithful  dog,  the  great  man's  slightest  wish 
was  law  to  him ;  nay,  so  strong  was  the  musi- 
cian's adoration  of  the  poet,  that  after  the 
suicide  of  his  favourite  step-son,  he  writes  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  misery  he  is  happy — ^yes, 
truly  happy,  for  has  not  the  sympathy  of  his 
immortal  fi^end  moved  him  to  use  the  brotherly 
Du  instead  of  the  ordinary  Sie  in  his  letter 
of  condolence  t  *  Mark  my  words ;  Zelter  will 
not  live  long  now,'  said  Mendelssohn,  when  he 
heard  of  (voethe's  death  in  183a ;  and  he  was 
right.  Zelter  sank  almost  immediately,  and  died 
on  the  15  th  May  following.  He  is  best  described 
in  his  own  words,  *  strong,  healthy,  full  of  sap 
and  good-will,'  a  rough  diiamond  and  of  good 
hard  lasting  stuff.  He  composed  several  songs 
and  quartets  for  the  Liedertafel  of  Berlin,  and 
set  many  of  Goethe's  songs  to  music.  These 
songs  were  interpreted  in  their  day  by  Mara  uid 
other  great  singers.  [For  their  charactetistioa 
see  Song,  vol.  iii.  p.  626  a.]  Amongst  his 
numerous  works,  now  forgotten,  was  a  Cantata 
on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  seems, 
by  the  account  of  it  in  a  journal  of  1786,  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  also 
wrote  an  oratorio  called  *The  Ascension,'  a 
Bequiem,  a  Te  Denm,  and  several  other  works 
which  were  never  published.  A  list  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  <  ASketoh  of  the  Life  of  Cari  Frie^ch 
Zelter,  arranged  from  autobiographical  MoS.,' 
by  Bintel  (Janke,  Berlin,  1861).  [A.D.C.] 

ZEMIRE  ET  AZOR.  Fairy  comedy  in  4 
acts ;  words  by  Marmontel,  music  by  Gr^try. 
Produced  at  Fontainebleau  Nov.  9,  1771,  and 
repeated  at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  Deo.  16.  The 
score  is  one  of  Gr^try*s  best.  It  was  revived, 
the  libretto  reduced  by  Soribe  to  a  acts,  and  the 
score  reinforced  by  Adam,  on  Feb.  a  I,  183a. 

The  story  is  that  of  *  Beauty  and  the  Beast,' 
and  has  been  set  to  music  under  the  above  title 
by  Baumgarten  (i775)»  Neefe — Beethoven's 
teacher— (1778),  Tozzi  (179a),  Seyfried  (1818), 
and  Spohr  (18 19).  The  last,  under  the  name  of 
'Azor  and  Zemira,  or  the  Magic  Bose,'  was 
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brought  oat  at  Covent  GMrden  Thefttre,  April  5, 
1831 .  The  wtmg, '  Boae  softly  blooming/  has 
remained  a  favourite  piece  to  this  day.  [6.] 

ZENOBIA.  An  opera,  worthy  of  notioe  because 
of  the  great  number  of  timee  it  has  been  set, 
often  to  the  same  libretto.  The  following  list 
is  collected  from  Clement's  '  Diet.  Lyrique  and 
Riemann's  '  Opem*Handbuoh.' 

'Zenobia':  to  various  texts.  O.  A.  Boretti, 
Vienna,  1661  ;  N.  A.  Stmngk,  Leipzig,  1697 ; 
G.  K.  Reutter,  jun.,  Vienna,  173a  ;  Earl  of  Mt. 
Edgcumbe^  London,  1800.  To  Metastasio^s 
text;  L.  A.  Predieri,  Vienna,  1740;  G.  Sbacci, 
Venice,  1740;  B.  Micheli,  Venice,  1746;  D. 
Peres,  Turin,  1751 ;  N.  Picdnni,  Naples,  1756; 
G.  Cocchi,  London,  1758;  N.  Sala,  Naples, 
1 761 ;  J.  A.  Hasse,  Vienna,  1763;  J.  G.  Schwan- 
berg,  Brunswick,  1767;  A.  Toad,  Munich, 
1773  ;  V.  Federici,  London,  1795 ;  Fr.  Bianchi, 
London,  1797* 

'Zenobia  in  Palmira.'  F.  Cbelleri,  Milan, 
1711 ;  F.  Fio,  Naples,  171 3  ;  L.  Leo,  Naples, 
1725;  P.  Anfossi,  Venice,  1790;  G.  Paesiello, 
Naples,  1790. 

'  Zenobia  regina  de*  PaltnirenL*  T.  Albinoni, 
Venice,  1694. 

'  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.*  Pratt,  New, 
York,  1883.  "  [G.] 

ZERETELEW,  Eltzabith  Akdbejxwna, 
the  Princess  of,  n4e  Lawrowskaja,  well-known 
as  Mme.  Lawrowska,  was  bom  Oct.  la,  1845,  at 
Kaschin,  Twer,  Russia.  She  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Fenzi,  at  the  Elizabeth  Institute,  and  by 
Mme.  Nissen-Saloman  at  the  Conservatorinm, 
St  Petersburg.  In  1867  she  made  her  d^but  as 
Orfte  at  three  performances  of  Gluck's  opera, 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Gonservatorium 
under  Rubinstein,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  thnnks  to  whose  kindness  she 
was  enabled  to  study  abroad.  From  1868-72 
she  was  engaged  at  the  Russian  Opera-Theatre 
Marie,  and  in  the  mean  time  (viz.  on  July  31, 
1871),  she  married  the  Prince  Zeretelew.  In 
1868  she  was  announced  to  sing  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  Govent  Garden,  but  did  not  appear.  She 
left  the  opera  for  a  time  and  sang  in  concerts 
all  over  Europe,  having  received  further  in- 
struction from  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia.  She 
visited  this  country  in  1873,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  Feb.  24  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  and  March  I  at  Crystal  Palace. 
During  her  stay  she  made  a  great  impression 
by  her  grand  mezzo  soprano  voice  and  fine 
declamatory  powers  of  singing  in  operatic  airs 
of  Handel  and  Glinka,  and  in  the  Lieder  of 
Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.  In  1881  she  re- 
appeared in  England  in  concerts,  but  for  a  very 
short  period.  In  1878  she  returned  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Opera,  where  we  believe  she  is 
still  engaged.  The  principal  Russian  operas  in 
which  she  has  performed  are  '  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar '  and  *  Russian  and  Ludmila'  of  Glinka, 
'Russalka*  of  Daijominky,  and '  Wrazyla  Silow' 
of  Serow.  [A.O.] 

ZERLINE,    OU    LA    COBBXILLB    D*0BAN0B8 


ZERRAHN. 

(The  Basket  of  Oranges).  Grand  opeim  in  3  acta ; 
libretto  by  Scribe^  music  by  Auber.  Pioduced 
at  Che  Aciuiemie  Nationale  May  16,  1851.  In 
London,  in  Italian  (but  under  the  French  title), 
at  Her  Majesty's  theatre,  July  aa,  1851.      [O.] 

ZERR,  Anna,  bom  July  a6,  i8aa,  at  Baden- 
Baden;  was  taught  ringing  by  Bordogni,  and 
first  appeared  in  opera  at  Garlsruhe,  m  1839, 
where  idie  remained  until  1846,  and  was  subBe- 
quently  engaged  at  Vienna.  In  1851  sha 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  in  England  May  19  at  Catherine 
Hayes'  Concert,  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  sang  with  great  success  there  and  at  other 
ooncerts,  including  one  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hungarian  Refugees.  On  this  account,  on 
her  return  to  Vienna,  she  was  deprived  of  her 
diploma  of  Court  chamber  singer,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  ring  again  at  the  opera  during  the 
remainder  of  her  engagement.  On  July  10  ahe 
made  her  dA>ut  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  aa 
Astrafiammente,  on  the  production  of  the  Zan- 
berflote,  with  great  efiect  She  re-appeared  in 
185a  in  the  same  part,  and  in  that  of  Lucia ;  on 
July  15  as  Rosa  on  the  revival  of  Spohr'sFaost ;  on 
Aug.  1 7  as  Catherine  on  the  production  of  Pietro 
il  Grande'  (Jullien).  She  afterwards  sang  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  at  Jullien*s  concerts,  went 
to  America,  and  retired  firom  public  life  in  1857. 
On  June  14,  1881,  she  died,  at  her  residence, 
Winterbach,  near  Oberkirch,  Baden.         [A.C.] 

ZERRAHN,  Cabl,  bom  at  Malchow,  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Jtdy  a8,  i8a6.  Began  the 
study  of  murio  at  Rostock,  under  F.  Weber, 
and  continued  it  at  Hanover  and  Berlin.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  in  Germany,  had  the  effect 
of  expatriating  a  number  of  young  musicians^ 
among  whom  was  Zerrahn,  who  went  to  the 
Unit^  States,  and,  under  the  title  of  the 
'Germania  Murical  Society,'  gave  concerts  of 
classical  niuuc  for  orchestra,  in  many  of  the 
larger  cities,  with  conmderable  success.  In  this 
orchestra  Zerrahn  played  first  flute.  He  was, 
in  1854,  Appointed  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  at  Boston,  succeeding  Cari 
Bergmann,  who  had  also  been  director  of  the 
'GermaniH,'  and  he  still  retains  the  position 
(1887).  For  several  years  the  only  clasrieal 
orchestral  concerts  in  Boston  were  given  by 
Zerrahn  at  his  own  risk.  On  the  establiah- 
ment  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  in 
1865,  Zerrahn  received  the  appointment  of 
conductor,  and  remained  in  charge  until  the 
concerts  were  given  up  (1883).  The  festivals 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  May 
1865,  and  triennially  thereafter,  until  1883, 
when  they  were  suspended,  were  all  under  his 
direction.  He  occupied  a  prominent  position 
among  the  directors  at  the  Peace  Jubilees  at 
Boston,  1869  and  187a,  and  for  several  yeara  has 
directed  the  annual  autumn  festivab  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Similar  enterprises,  ^nerally  on  a 
large  scale,  at  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  conducted  by  him.  The 
Oratorio  Society  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  been  under 


Zerrahn*8  oare  ever  nnoe  ito  orgwuBaiioii  in  1 868, 
as  have  alao  been  numerooB  ehoral  and  orchaatnl 
aodeties  and  male  ainging-cluba  bekmnng  to 
Boston  or  its  neighbourhood.  [F.H.J.] 

ZEU6HEER,  Jakob  (known  also  as  J.  Z. 
Hxbbmann),  bom  at  Ziirioh  in  1805,  learned 
the  violin  first  from  Wassermann  in  his  native 
town,  and  in  181 8  was  placed  at  Munich  under 
Ferdinand  Franzel,  for  the  violin,  and  Gratz 
for  composition  and  musical  soienoe.  A  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1833  confirmed  his  enthusiasm  for 
chamber-musio  and  Beethoven,  who  remained 
through  life  the  object  of  his  highest  veneration. 
The  example  of  Schuppanzigh,  and  of  the  four 
brothers  Moralt,  suggested  to  Zeagheer  the 
idea  of  attempting  the  same  with  his  firiends 
in  Muuioh,  as  *das  Quartett  Gebruder  Herr- 
mann.* Zeugheer  was  leader;  Joseph  Wez 
of  Immenstadt,  second  violin ;  CSarl  Baader, 
viola ;  and  Joseph  Lidel  (grandson  of  Andreas 
Lidl,  the  eminent  performer  on  the  baiyton, 
see  Babttoh),  violoncello.  They  started  Aug. 
34,  1834,  for  the  south,  and  gave  perform- 
ances at  the  towns  of  south  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  the  spring  of  1836  they 
played  in  Paris,  before  Cherubini  and  Baillot, 
and  gave  a  public  performance  assisted  by  Mile. 
Sontag  and  M.  Boucher.  They  first  performed 
In  Paris  Spohr's  double  quartet  in  D  minor,  the 
second  quartet  being  played  by  Boucher  and 
his  three  sons.  From  B6ulogne  they  crossed 
the  Channel ;  in  England  they  seem  to  have 
been  successful,  at  Dover,  Ramsgate,  and  es- 
pecially at  Brighton,  where  they  resided  for 
five  months.  They  gave  concerts  throughout 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  and  in  Ireland 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in 
November  1837.  Early  in  1838  they  proceeded 
by  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
In  London  they  had  only  a  few  engagements 
in  private  houses;  Wex  retired  ill,  and  the 
quartet  was  broken  up  till  a  new  violinist 
was  found  in  Anton  Popp  of  Wurtzburg.  The 
concerts  began  again  with  a  series  of  six  at 
Liverpool  in  the  summer  of  i83t^.and  were  con- 
tinued through  the  northern  counties.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1830  the  '  brothers '  had  had 
enough  of  a  roving  life.  Zeugheer  and  Baader 
settl^  at  Liverpool,  Lidel  and  Popp  at  Dublin. 
Zeugheer  resided  in  Liverpool  till  his  death, 
Baader  till  his  retirement  in  1869. 

The  importance  of  the  work  achieved  by  the 
brothers  Herrmann  will  be  appreciated  if  it  be 
remembered  that,  in  England  at  least,  except 
the  Moralts  they  were  the  earliest  four  vio- 
linists who  constantly  played  together.  The 
Herrmanns  were  the  second  party  of  the  kind 
ever  seen  here,  and  were  the  first  to  play  in 
England  any  but  the  first  six  of  Beethoven*s 
quartets.  In  many  towns  they  found  that  no 
one  knew  what  a  quartet  was. 

In  183 1  he  took  the  oonduetorsbip  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Conoerts  at  Mancheitter.  which 
he  retained  till  1838.  The  Liverpool  Phil- 
hannonic  Society,  originally  a  private  society, 
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began  in  Jan.  1840  to  give  public  concerts  with 
an  orohesbra»  and  in  1843  appointed  Zeugkeer 
director.  He  conducted  thdr  concerts  fir^m 
that  date  to  March  38,  1865,  shortly  before  h|s 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  June  15, 
1865.  But  the  great  work  of  his  life  at 
Liverpool  was  tuition.  Although  not  a  pianist, 
he  fully  understood  the  art  of  training  the 
hand.  Mr.  Chorley,  the  musical  critic  Si  the 
'  Athenffium,'  never  had  any  musical  teacher  but 
Zeugheer,  whose  genius  he  estimated  highly  and 
prodaimed  in  print. 

Zeugheer's  playing  was  very  pure  in  tone  and 
refined  in  expression,  though  his  position  was 
not  liavourable  to  original  composition.  He  wrote 
two  Symphonies,  two  Overtures,  a  Cantata,  two 
sets  of  Entr'actes,  a  Violin  Concerto  op.  38,  a 
Potpourri  for  violin  and  orchestra  op.  6,  an 
instrumental  Quartet,  an  Andante  and  Rondo 
for  piano  and  violin  op.  3i,  and  a  Polacca  fur 
four  voices,  few  of  them  published.  *  In  Liver- 
pool he  wrote  an  opera  '  Angela  of  Venice '  to 
Chorley's  words,  but  It  was  neither  produced 
nor  published,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
libretto.  He  published  two  sets  of  waltzes,  a 
vocal  duet '  Come,  lovely  May,'  and  other  songs 
and  glees.  [R.M.] 

ZEUNEB,  CHABLE8.  A  German  musician, 
bom  in  1797;  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States,  conducting,  composing,  and  teach- 
ing.   He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  1857.  [G.] 

ZIMMERMANN,  Aonbs,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, though  bom  at  Cologne,  July  5,  1847, 
came  to  England  very  early,  and  at  9  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  under 
Cipriani  Potter  and  Steggall.  Later  she  learnt 
from  Pauer  and  Sir  George  Macfarren.  Though 
occasionally  playing  outside  the  Academy,  Miss 
Zimmermann  did  not  relax  her  studies,  and  her 
worlcs  were  often  heard  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Students'  concerts.  In  i860  and  63  she  obtained 
the  King's  Scholarship,  and  on  Dec.  5,  1863, 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Eb 
Concerto.  In  1864  she  followed  this  up  by 
playing  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  and  else- 
where in  Germanv.  Though  occasionally  travel- 
ling abroad  (as  in  1879-&  and  1883-3),  and 
always  with  success,  she  has  made  England  her 
home,  where  her  name  is  now  a  household  word, 
and  where  its  appearance  in  a  concert-bill 
always  betokens  great  execution  and  still  greater 
taste  and  musicianship. 

In  playing  she  has  always  devoted  herself  to 
the  classical  school,  once  or  twice  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner.  Thus  it  was  she  who  per- 
formed (for  the  first  and  only  time  in  England) 
Beethoven's  transcription  of  his  Violin  Concerto 
for  the  Pianoforte  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  7, 
1873.  Her  compositions  are  also  chiefly  in  the 
classical  form  and  style,  and  include  three 
sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  (ops.  16,  21,  and  33), 
a  sonata  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  (op.  19),  a 
sonata  for  piano  solo  (op.  33),  a  maxurka  (op. 
II),  and  Presto  alia  Tarantella  (op.  15),  also 
several  sungs,  duets^  and   4-part  songs,  and 
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Ymrioui  unngemeiito   of  inttnuneiital  w(«k% 
etc. 

She  ham  also  edited  the  loiiAtM  of  Monrt 
and  Beethoven  for  Messn.  NoveUo^  and  has  an 
edition  of  Schumann's  works  in  the  press  for  the 
same  firm.  [6.] 

ZIMMERMANN,    Pixbbi   Josiph    Guil- 
ItAUMX,  distinguished  pianist  and  teacher,  bom  in 
Paris,  March  1 7, 1 785.    The  son  of  a  pianoforte- 
maker,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1798, 
studied  the  piano  with  Boieldieu,  and  harmony 
with  Key  and  CateL    In  1800  he  carried  off 
first  prize  for  piano,  Kalkbrenner  taking  the 
second.    His  musical  education  was  completed 
by  a   coui^  of  advanced  composition  under 
Cherubini.    In  181 1  he  was  appointed  'r^p^ 
titeur,'  or  under-master  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Conservatoire,  became  joint-professor  in  18 1 7, 
and  professor  in  chief  in  i8ao.    This  post  he 
held  till  1848,  when  he  retired  with  the  title  of 
honorary  inspector  of  pianoforte  classes.   During 
this  long  period  he  fulBUed  his  duties  with 
indefatigable  zeal  and  entire  devotion,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  for  the  sake  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing pupils  he  entirely  gave  up  appearing  in 
public,  and  found  little  time  for  composition.    He 
did  however  produce  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1830  '  L'Enl^vement,*  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Saint 'Victor,    Scribe,   and    d'Epagny,    wholly 
forgotten,  and    composed  'Nausica,'  a    grand 
opera,  which  was  never  performed.     He  also 
wrote  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces  of  various 
kinds,  but    his    most  important    work  is  the 
'Encyclop^e  du  Pianiste,*  which  comprises  a 
complete  method  of  pianofort«-playing,  and  a 
treatise    on    harmony  and    counterpoint,   thus 
enabling  a  pupil  to  carry  on  his  studies  in  play* 
ing  and  composition  simultaneously.     In  181 1 
Zimmermann  won  the  post  of  Professor  of  Fugue 
and  Counterpoint  thrown  open  to  competition  on 
the  death  of  Eler,  but  satisfied  with  the  honour 
of  victory  decided  to  retain  his  fovourite  piano 
class,    lliis  excellent  and  devoted  professor,  a 
worthy  recipient  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  died 
in  Paris  Oct.  29,  1853.      A  daughter  of  his 
became  Mme.  Charles  Gounod.  [A.  J.] 

ZIKGARA,  LA.  An  Italian  version  of 
Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl.  Produced  at  Her 
Majesty's  theatre,  London,  Feb.  6,  1858.     [G.] 

ZINGARELLI,  Njocol6  Aktonio,  bom  in 
Naples,  April  4, 1 75a,  eldest  son  of  Riocardo  Tota 
ZiD^arelli,  a  tenor  singer  and  teacher  of  singing. 
In  1 759  his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
four  children  and  very  poor.  The  eldest  boy 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  Musical  College  of  S. 
MMia  di  Loreto,  and  Niccolb  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted there  as  a  resident  pupil.^  Here  be  and 
Cimarosa  learnt  composition  under  Fedele  Fena- 
roli,  whose  '  Partimenti  *  are  still  studied  in  the 
Neapolitan  Conservatorio.  Fenaroli  was  learned 
Mid  religious,  and  his  pupils  loved  him  as  a 
&ther.  Although  no  great  composer,  he  loved 
music,  and  as  a  teacher  well  deserves  the  grati- 
titude  of  posterity.  Zingarelli  pursued  his  studies 
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with  such  devotion  as  often  tasked  the  pafienea 
of  his  master.  When  Fenaroli  went  for  ids 
autumn  holidays  to  Ottaiano,  his  pupil  would  plod 
the  eleven  miles  from  Nicies  on  foot,  in  order  to 
submit  to  his  master  a  fugue  or  motet,  the  retom 
journey  seeming  but  light  if  his  compositioa 
were  satisfactory.  By  the  rules  of  his  College 
he  was  bound  to  study  an  instrument^  and  ha 
selected  the  violin,  on  which  he  soon  became 
yery  proficient.  In  Latin  he  made  great  pro- 
gress^ and  in  old  age  was  fond  of  airing  hia 
dassical  knowledge  by  frequent  quotations. 
Amoi^;  his  teachers  was  Speranza,  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  and  the  best  pupil  of  Durante. 
Before  leaving  his  College,  Zingarelli  produced 
his  first  operai,  or  rather  intermezzo—'  I  Quattro 
Pazzi  * — which  was  performed  by  the  pupils  in. 
the  Conservatorio. 

Soon   after   leaving    the   Conservatorio    we 
find  him  teaching  the  violin  in  the  Gargano 
fiunily    at    Torre    Annunziata,    near    Naples. 
Later  on  he  gave  lessons  to  the  Duchess  of 
Castelpagano,  under  whose  patronage  he  pro- 
duced h&  first  work  at  the  San  Carlo  in  1779, 
the    cantata    *  Pigmalione,*    which    met    with 
some  success.    On  Aug.  13, 178 1,  his  first  opera, 
'Montezuma,'  was  represented  at   the    same 
house.    It  shows  a  style  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity and  purity;  and  when  afterwards  per- 
formeid  in  Vienna,  Haydn  praised  it  greatly, 
and  foretold  a  career  of  success  to  its  com- 
poser.     Strongly  recommended  to  the  Arch- 
duchess Beatrice  of  Austria,  he  went  to  Milan, 
and  was  well  received  at  the  vice-r^gal  court. 
Milan  was  to  be  henceforth  the  scene  of  Zinga- 
relli's  many  triumphs,   and  for   La  Scala  he 
wrote  most  of  his  serious  and  all  hia  comio 
operas.  He  began  there  with  *  Alsinda*  in  1785. 
which   greatly   pleased    the   Milanese   public, 
though   composed    in    seven  days   and   in  ill 
health,    if   we   are   to    believe   Carpani,    who 
wrote  most  of  Zingarelii*s  librettos,  and  asserts 
that  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  not  only  of  the 
above  feat,  but  also  of  the  composition  of  the 
whole  of  *  GiulietLa  e  Romeo '  in  forty  hours  less 
than  ten  days.    This  really  astounding  facility 
was  the  result  of  Speranza's  method  of  obliging 
his  pupils  to  write  the  same  composition  many 
times  over,  with  change  of  time  and  signature, 
but  without   any  change  in   its  fundamental 
poetical  ideas.    'Alsinda*  was  soon  followed  by 
' Armida,'  '  Annibale,' '  Ifigenia  in  Aulide,*  and 
'Ricimero,*  all  given  at  La  Scala  during  the 
two  following  years  with  enormous  success. 

Whilst  thus  satisfying  the  theatrical  public^ 
Zingarelli  did  not  neglect  his  more  congenial  w<n>k 
of  writing  sacred  music,  and  in  1787  he  com- 
posed an  oratorio  of  'The  Passion,*  given  at  the 
church  of  S.  Celso  in  Milan.  From  1786  to 
1 788  he  wrote  nine  cantatas, '  Alceste,'  *  Hero,' 
'Sappho,'  'Nice  d'Elpino,'  *L*Amor  filiale,* 
'Alcide  al  bivio,'  'Telemaco,'  'Oreste,'  and 
*  II  IMonfo  di  David ' ;  all  in  Milan,  except  the 
last,  which  was  given  at  San  Carlo,  Naples. 

In  1789  Zingarelli  was  called  to  Paris  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Acad<$uue  Romaic  de 
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Mnsiqae.  He  arrived  in  the  thick  of  ^  fight 
between  the  Piocinnists  and  Gluckiste.  Mar- 
montel  wrote  for  him  the  book  of  'L*  Anti- 
gone,' which  was  repreiented  on  April  30, 
1790.  This  opera  was  performed  in  Paris  onlj 
three  times  conseoutiTely,  the  lieTolution  having 
more  attractions  than  music  ibr  the  Parisian 
public.  ZingarelU,  as  both  a  conservative  and  a 
religious  man,  soon  fled  from  Paris,  and  returned 
to  Milan  through  Switzerland  at  the  beginning 
of  1 791.  There  he  produced  at  La  SdJa,  'La 
Morte  di  Gesare/  and  in  the  following  year 
*  L'Oracolo  sannita '  and  '  Pirro.' 

In  179a  there  was  an  open  competition  in 
Milan  for  the  place  of  Maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  Duomo,  the  subject  being  a  canon  for  eight 
voices,  and  Zingarelli  was  appointed*  The  inde- 
pendence and  leisure  of  his  new  position  did  not 
prevent  him  from  working  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
he  continued  giving  lessons  and  writing  for  the 
theatre.  Among  his  many  pupils  of  this  time 
we  may  mention  P.  Pollini,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  '  Partimenti*  and  his  'Solfeggi/  which 
soon  became  recognised  text-books. 

With  'La  Seochia  rapita/  in  1793,  ZingarelU 
began  a  series  of  comic  operas,  wbidb,  although 
not  to  be  compared  for  real  worth  with  his 
serious  operas,  made  his  name  popular,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  Germany,  where 
they  were  widely  performed*  'B  Mercato  di 
Monfregoso  *  soon  followed,  and  is  reputed  his 
best  opera  buffa.  In  1794  he  composed  *  Arta- 
serse '  for  Milan,  the  *  Orad  e  Curiazi '  for  the 
Teatro  Reale  of  Turin,  and  'Apelle  e  Cam- 
pAspe '  for  the  theatre  La  Feniee  of  Venice,  in 
which  opera  Crescentini  made  his  debOt.  The 
'Conte  di  Saldagna*  was  unsuccessfully  pro- 
duced in  1 795  at  the  same  theatre  in  Venice ; 
but  this  failure  was  grandly  retrieved  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  performance  of  his  greatest 
work,  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta'  at  La  Scala.  Its 
beauty  and  popularity  are  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  played  all  over  the  continent 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 

Zingarelli  was  appointed  in  1794  Maestro  di 
CSappdila  at  Loreto,  which  place  he  held  for  ten 
years.  Here  he  wrote  nutny  operas,  of  which  we 
may  mention  *  Clitennestra,'  written  expressly 
for  Catalan!,  and  'Inez  de  Castro,'  for  Silva. 
His  principal  work,  however,  during  these  ten 
years  was  sacred  music,  to  which  he  was  inclined 
by  his  nature  and  by  the  duties  of  his  office.  In 
the  archives  of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  is 
accumulated  an  immense  quantity  of  manuscript 
music,  known  by  the  name  of  'Annuale  di  Loreto.* 
To  this  great  collection  Zingarelli  contributed  the 
astounding  number  of  541  works,  inclusive  of  a8 
Masses,  which  are  still  sung  in  that  church.  As  it 
is  forbidden  to  copy  the  music  of  the  '  Annuale,' 
the  outside  world  must  remain  ignorant  of  its 
merits.  Zingarelli's  masses,  to  those  who  heard 
them,  have  a  spontaneity  of  expression,  an  easy 
facility  of  style,  a  simpUcity,  and,  above  all,  a 
most  entrancing  melody.  In  the  style  called 
di  cappella,  in  the  music  a  pienOt  no  one  has 
ever  surpassed  hiio.    The  writer  of  this  notice 
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has  obtained  a  complete  list  of  thenl,  the  ortly 
one  ever  made,  which,  duly  certified  and  attested 
by  the  present  Maestro  di  cappella  of  Loreto,  is 
now  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Loreto,  in  1796,  he 
admired  ZingarelU*s  music  and  befriended  him, 
a  fact  which  subsequently  became  very  useful  to 
the  musician. 

In  1804  Zingarelli  succeeded  Guglielmi  as 
Maestro  di  cappella  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  in 
Rome.  Here  be  set  to  music  passages  from  the 
great  Italian  poets.  Tancredi's  Lunento,  fri>m 
the  twelfth  Canto  of  Tasso*s  'Gerusalemme 
Liberata,'  was  performed  in  Naples  in  1805,  in 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  di  Pantelleria,  where 
Zingarelli  met  Mme.  de  Stael,  whom  he  had  pre* 
viously  known  in  Paris  as  Mile.  Necker.  The 
same  year  he  gave  in  Rome  '  La  Distruzione  di 
Gerusalemme  *  at  the  Theatre  Valley  where  ife 
kept  the  boards  for  five  consecutive  years.  He 
produced,  seven  years  after,  in  Florence,  '  La 
Riedificazione  di  Gerusalemme,'  one  of  his  very 
few  fiiilures.  His  opera  '  Bnldovino  *  was  given 
in  1 8 10  at  the  Theatre  Argentina,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  year  'Berenice'  at  the  Theatre  Valle, 
both  in  Rome.  '  Berenice '  was  Zingarelli's 
last  opera,  and  had  a  run  of  over  a  hundred 
consecutive  re|)re8entations ;  a  thing  unheard 
of  in  the  thinly  populated  towns  of  Italy.  But  it 
was  not  his  last  work,  as  he  continued  writing 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  '  Berenice '  was  com* 
posed  after  leaving  Rome  for  Civita  Vecohia  o» 
his  forced  journey  to  Paris;  and  one  of  its  finest 
numbers,  the  finale  of  the  first  act, '  Gih  sparir 
vedo  la  sponda '  was  written  on  board  ship. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  memorable  epoch 
of  Zingarelli*s  life,  when  his  already  well-known 
name  became  illustrious  among  those  of  Italian 
patriots.  When  Napoleon,  in  the  zenith  of  his 
imperial  power,  gave  his  son  the  pompous  title 
of '  Eling  of  Rome,'  he  ordered  rejoicings  through- 
out all  his  dominions.  ATe  Deum  was  therefore 
arranged  to  be  sung  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome; 
but  when  the  authorities,  both  French  and 
Italian,  were  assembled  for  the  performance  of 
this  servile  work,  it  was  found  to  their  conster* 
nation  that  the  Maestro  di  cappella  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the 
Condcan  usurper.  He  was  arrested  and,  by 
Napoleon's  orders,  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
inomediately  set  firee  and  granted  a  pension. 
This  he  owed  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  was 
fond,  above  all  other,  of  Zingarelli's  music, 
whidi  he  had  heard  in  Italy  in  1 796,  in  Vienna 
in  1805,  and  in  Paris  in  1809.  On  the  last 
occasion,  when  Crescentini.  sang  the  part  of 
Romeo,  Napoleon,  much  affected,  sent  him  from 
his  own  breast  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Crown.  He  also  ordered  Zingarelli  to  compose 
for  his  Imperial  Chapel  a  Mass  that  should  noi 
last  more  than  twenty  minutes,  had  it  rehearsed 
in  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  as  to 
give  the  composer  6000  francs.  Dorins  his  stay 
in  Buis,  ZingaraUi  was  xeplaoed  at  Rome  oj 
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FioTftTttitl.    In   July  1810  he  left  Paib 
Naples,  where  in  Febmary  181 3  he 


for 
in  jreDniary  I813  ne  wm  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Rd^al  College  of  Marie. 
In  1816  he  snceeeded  Paiaiello  as  Maestro  di 
cappella  of  the  Neapolitan  Cathedral;  and 
held  both  these  places  until  his  death.  May  S, 
1837,  at  Torre  del  Greco,  in  his  86th  year. 

For  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1829  Zingi^ 
relli  wrote  a  Cantata  on  the  lath  Chapter  of 
Isaiah.  As  he  could  not  take  it  to  Bhigland 
himself  he  entrusted  his  pupil,  Costa^  with  the 
mission,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  Costa's 
iotroductioB  to  the  English  public.     [See  toI.  i. 

&406.]  ZingarelU's  next  oonpoeition  Was  a 
ymn  to  commemorate  the  inauguration  of  the 
Philbannonic  Society  of  Naples  in  Jan.  18^. 
His  oratorio,  'The  Flight  into  Egypt,*  wa» 
written  and  performed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  in  1837,  thus  proving  how,  even  at  that 
advanced  age,  Zingarelli  still  continued  working. 

Of  his  yezy  numerous  Masses,  without  reckon- 
ing the  a  8  in  the  '  Annuale  di  Loreto,*  the  best 
are — that  of  Novara;  that  of  Dresden  (commis- 
sioned by  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  performed  in 
1835  under  the  direction  of  Morlaochi,  one  of 
his  pupils);  a  Bequiem  for  the  Neapolitan 
minister  Medici;  and  another  Requiem,  com- 
posed for  his  own  funeral. 

Zingarelli  was  yeiy  ample  and  almost  primi- 
tive in  his  way  of  living:  rose  early,  worked 
hard  all  day,  and,  after  partaking  of  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  for  his  supper,  retired 
early  to  rest.  He  used  to  write  out  his  Uioughts 
as  soon  as  they  occurred  to  him,  and  was  quicker 
in  composing  than  others  would  be  in  copying : 
when  his  imagination  failed  him  he  stopped. 
He  had  always  more  than  one  work  on  hand; 
and  passed  from  one  to  another  with  the  greatest 
ease.    When  composing  he  never  touched  the 

Siano;  and  seldom  erased  or  revised  what 
e  had  once  written.  His  strong  religious 
feeUngs  led  him  to  live  the  life  of  an  anchorite; 
nor  was  he  free  from  the  superstition  so  com* 
mon  among  Italians.  Never  having  married  he 
loved  his  pupils  as  his  children,  working  very 
hard  with  them;  and  he  was  happy  in  the 
great  success  which  attended  many  of  them, 
mremost  among  them  being  Bellini,  Mercadante, 
Ricd,  Costa,  Florimo,  etc.  Many  anecdotes  are 
related  of  his  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  which 
sometimes  left  him  without  the  means  of  buying 
his  own  dinner,  and  caused  him  to  die  almost  as 
poor  as  those  whom  he  had  helped. 

Although  in  his  '  Mercato  di  Monfregoso '  and 
in  his  *8ecchia  mpita*  Zingarelli  gives  many 
proofs  of  a  oomic  murical  vein,  he  shone  more  in 
serious  operas,  and  most  of  all  in  his  numberless 
sacred  compositions.  Eminently  conservative  in 
style,  and  never  deviating  from  the  ancient 
landmarks,  he  was  a  most  successful  follower 
of  Palestiina  and  Marcello.  His  sacred  muric  is 
always  well  adapted  to  express  the  religious 
sentiment  which  he  wishes  to  convey;  it  is 
never  vague,  extravagant  or  obscure;  but  is 
always  limpid  and  natural,  like  a  stream  of  pladd 
water.    His  tunes  invariably  sustain  each  oUier^ 


and  do  not  infringe  the  laws  of  harmony,  of  goo9 
taste  and  of  propriety.  Whether  his  m  usic  weepe 
with  Jeremiah,  exults  with  Ambrose,  threatens 
with  the  Prophets,  prays  with  the  Shunammite, 
or  triumphs  with  the  Angels,  it  is  invariably 
solemn  and  worthy  of  the  Temple.  The  adapt- 
ation of  profane  muric  to  reliffious  services,  so 
common  in  Italian  churches,^  he  strenuously 
combated.  His  melodies  originated  in  his  heart, 
so  full  of  faith  and  of  chnrity ;  and  for  this  reason 
his  sacred  muric  breathes  something  utterly 
devout  and  of  celestial  fragrance.  In  this  lay 
the  secret  of  his  success.  Art  and  science  fiade 
before  the  pious  fervour  of  faith,  which  alone 
can  lead  the  soul  to  worship  and  religions 
ecstasy.  The  derign  of  his  choruses  is  pofect 
and  their  colouring  never  fidse  or  overcharged. 
His  fugues  are  held  in  high  commendation  fcr 
the  completeness  of  their  arrangement,  and  the 
dSamesB  and  taste  with  which  i^y  are  written. 

'Hhe  writer  has  consulted  all  the  published 
biographies  of  Zingarelli,  anddesires  to  express  his 
obligatialis  to  Monsignor  MuszareUi*s  *  Biografie 
degU  illustri  Italiuii,'  to  the  Marchess  Pnoti's 
*Brevi  Notidii,'  and  toVillarosa^s  *Elogio  Storico.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Zingardli*t  operaa 
and  oratorios. 
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1771 
1781 

1788 
1787 

t« 
1790 
1791 
1792 
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179B 
1794 


T79B 
1798 


1798 
1799 

1800 
1801 
1808 
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1810 


1179 
1788 


1787 


1788 

IMM 
1800 
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I  qnattro  paul .      . 

.   Contanratorlo.  Nap'ai. 

MontMuma      . 

.  |S.Carlo.Naplflk 

AUinda     .      .      . 

8eala.HIUm. 

Armid*      .      .      • 

Do. 

Annlbftla   .             , 

Do. 

IflSvnUinAalldt    . 

Do. 

EkiinMro    ... 

Do. 

Antlfona   .      .      • 

Opera.  Pwta. 

MortedlCam       . 

8ea}a.HilaB. 

L'OraooloBan&lt*   . 

Do. 

rirro  •      •      .      • 

Do. 

LaSMchlanplte    . 

Do. 

11  Hercftto  dl  nontfrflgoio 

Do. 

Ariaaena   . 

Do. 

Apalls  •  OunpMpe  . 

Fentoe,  Vanlea. 

Oimzli  e  CorlMll 

Baale,  Turin. 

0<mtadlS»ld«fna  . 

Fonlee.  Vanloa. 

BoBM  e  GlulletU  . 

8eal>.  miaii. 

La  Dftoalde 

Do. 

neleagro    .      .      . 

Do. 

nttrldata  .      .      . 

Feolce,  Venloa. 

Cvollns  e  tfenitkoff 

Do. 

Bdlpo  a  Colona 

Do. 

II  Bltrmtto        .      . 

n  Ratto  della  SabiM 

Do. 

ClltoniiMtra 

Do. 

Do. 

L«  Nozn  dl  Dorlna  . 

Do. 

IneidtOutro  . 

Do. 

Baldovlno  ... 

Tom  Anentlaa.  Bonuk 

Bamilea    .     . 

VaUe.BoaM. 

0RAT0BI08  Ain>  CANTATAS. 

Fl8»allon« 

.  &  Carlo.  Haplst. 

Alcaits      ... 

Milan. 

Hero  •      a      .      • 

Do. 

Sapplui      ... 

Do. 

Tha  Panlon     .      . 

S.  Coin,  Hnaa. 

NIeed'Blptno  .      . 

Do. 

L'Amor  flllala  .      . 

Do. 

AIcMealblTlo.      . 

Do. 

Telemaao  ... 

Do. 

Orwta.      ... 

Do. 

IlTrionfbd1I>a?td. 

S.  Carlo,  KaplM. 

FtanoMca  da  Blmlnt 

Borne. 

Tueradl  al  Sepolero  dl  Clorlodi 

i . 

Maplei. 

La  Dtftnutona  dl  OamMlamaM 

Valla.  Soma. 

Coala  Ufollno  . 

• 

• 

Parle. 

LaBlodlSea<loMdll6« 

nw 

Jam] 

Bt 

riorenea. 

Iialah.      .      .      . 

• 

« 

SbnilnsliaBi. 

Baal    ■      •      •      • 

• 
• 

• 
« 

8.  WchaeL  Bono. 

Brma  of  Tnansaratloa 

Tb8  night  Into  Kgypt 

• 

. 

Naples. 

1  lee  Vend^lMohn'i  Utt«  ftom  YenJee.  Oct.  IS.  UtO. 
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Alw>  541  MS.  works  in  the '  AlimiAle  di  Loreto/. 
a  detailed  and  complete  list  of  which  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Matio. 

One  of  the  few  of  Zingarelli's  works  published 
in  England  is  a  motet  *Go  not  far  firom  me,* 
translated  from '  Cluristas  e  miserere  *  in  Hallah*8 
Part  Music  [L.BO 

ZINKE  or  ZIKCno;,  also  called  Cometto 
or  Comet  h  Bouquin  (Fr.)f  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
struments known.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  tube, 
slightly  conical,  coyered  with  leather,  having  six 
holes  for  the  fingers,  and  one  hole  for  the  thumb  on 
the  lower  side,  while  the  tone  is  produced  through 
a  cup  mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  a  trumpet.^ 
Its  compass  consists  of  a  chromatic  scale  of  a 
few  notes  more  than  two  octaves.  About  the 
X4th  and  1 5th  centuries,  when  wind-bands  gradu- 
ally assmned  a  definite  design,  Zinken  were 
most  important  instruments.  Their  powerful 
tone  combined  well  with  that  of  trombones,  and 
bands  consisting  mainly  of  these  two  kinds  of 
instruments  were  great  favourites  both  at  public 
fdtes  and  religious  ceremonials.  Many  ancient 
writers  on  mudc  mention  it  in  terms  of  great 
praise.  Artusi  says:  'As  to  its  tone,  it  resem- 
bles the  brightness  of  a  sunbeam  piercing  the 
darkness,  when  one  hears  it  among  tlie  voices  in 
cathedrals,  churches,  or  chapek.  He  further 
mentions  two  cometto  players  at  Venice  as 
great  artists  on  their  instruments.'  Mattheson 
laments  their  partial  disuse  as  early  as  1739, 
and  says:  'The  fine  sinken  and  trombones, 
which  formerly  were  considered  to  be  of  one 
family,  and  equally  respected  by  players  and 
composers,  are  now  seemingly  banished  from  our 
churches,  as  if  they  were  useless ;  especially  the 
Zinke,  which,  in  spite  of  its  harshness,  is  so 
penetrating,'  etc.'  Schubart,  who  says  much  in 
fitvour  of  the  instrament,  finds  the  probable 
reason  of  its  disuse  in  the  severe  exertion  re- 
quired to  perfomi  on  it.  'A  good  player  on  the 
sinke  can  now  (end  of  last  century)  only  be 
found  in  Germany,  and  even  there  it  seems  that 
the  power  of  lungs  is  degenerating,  as  but  very 
few  are  left,'  etc.^  Seb.  Bach  emjdoyed  them 
for  strengthening  the  upper  voice  parts  in  his 
chorales  and  choruses.'  Gluck  was  the  last  com- 
poser of  importanoe  who  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  iustrument  from  its  obscurity,  employing  it 
in  several  of  his  best  operas.  The  original  scores 
of '  Paride  ed  Elena,* '  Orph^  et  Euridice,'  <  Al« 
ceste,*  'Armida,'  and  both  *  Iphigenias,'  have 
parts  for  zinken,  though  they  are  only  used  for 
the  purpose  of  strengdiening  the  voices  in  the 
chorus,  or  doubling  cdther  the  trumpet  or  horn 
parts.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  efficient  players 
as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the  tone,  were  a  bar 
to  its  reintroduction,  and  the  xinke  became  merely 
an  interesting  histurical  relic 

1  TiMt  ta.  IwBliplMfieal.  to  eoBtiadlMMdon  to  tbt  noafhplao*  of 
tbo  Horn.   Sm  the  outa,  Toi.  1.  p.  74B. 

a  L'ArtosI,  '  Delia  Inparfezkml  dcDa  modonia  Mnalea,  oto.* 
Yeneite.  IflOOi 

»  HattlMMMi :  *  Der  TotlfUndlia  CapeUinaifltar.'     Hamburg.  17m 

4  Ch.  F.D.  Bchubart't*  Idem  l  *.  Aestbettk  d.Ton1ranit.'  Wlen^im. 

•  Ba  leeiiw  ueaallr  to  call  tham  'Comatto.'  Saa  dia  pubUcatioiii 
of  tlM  BacheaMllKbafk. 
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They  wen  made  of  various  lengths  and  shapes, 
BO  as  to  form  a  complete  choir  among  themselves. 
The  common  zinken  were  of  three  different 
shapes,  although  their  pitch  was  the  same,  viz.  (a) 
below.  No.  I,  Straiffht  Zinke,  Conuito  recto, 
Cometto  dirittOt  with  a  separate  small  mouth* 
piece.  No.  a,  Stille  Zinke,  Cometto  muto,  soft 
Zinke,  of  a  narrower  tube  than  No.  i,  the  mouUi- 
piece  forming  part  of  the  instrument,  and  pro- 
ducing a  soft  tone.  No.  3,  Krumme  Zinke,  Cot' 
netto  eurvo,  having  a  louder  tone,  of  a  rather 
coarse  quality,  was  mostly  used  by  the  guards 
on  the  watch-towers  of  towns,  for  giving  alarm 
in  case  of  fire,  or  to  signal  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war.  Hence  this  kind  of  zin« 
ken  also  received  the  ironical  designation  of  the 
<  Stadtkalb '  or  •  Towncalf.' 

Besides  these  there  was  the  *Kleine  Zinke' 
or  ComettinOt  four  notes  higher  in  pitch,  with  a 
compass  as  at  (b) ;  and  the  'Grosse  Zinke'  (No. 4), 


variously  called  Como,  Comon,  Cometto  turio^ 
etc.,  five  notes  lower  than  the  common  zinke, 
as  at  (e).    The  '  Serpent,'  recently  obsolete,  be- 


(a) 


#=3^ 


or 


i 


(6)     :  = 


I 


<«) 


* 


m 


t 
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longs  to  the  same  family.  The  Italian  name, 
Comettit  and  the  fact  of  their  being  wood  in* 
struments,  has  led  to  curious  mistakes,  one  writer 
describing  them  as  '  small  trumpets/  another  as 
'belonging  to  the  oboe  kind,'  both  being  quite 
mistaken.  The  description  given  in  Hawkins's 
History,  Book  VIII,  chap  Ixzi,  is  absolutely  in- 
correct. At  p.  466,  WiNDBAND,  an  ancient  score 
is  given,  in  which  Zinken  form  the  principal  in- 
struments. [J.AJL.] 

ZITHER.  An  instrament  of  such  ancient 
origin  that  it  has  been  considered  as  contem- 
poraneous, if  not  identical,  with  the  Psalter 
mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  It  appears  to  have 
been  known  amongst  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Kithara,  It  consisted  of  a  shallow  sounding- 
box  of  gracefully  curved  outline,  the  strings 
passing  across  and  let  into  the  lower  rim  of  the 
sounding-board.  The  instrument  was  placed  on  a 
pedestal  called  a  chalkdma,  the  player  standing 
and  using  a  plectrum.    It  would  be  of  little 
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interest  to  tnkce  the  vKriouR  abuigta,  mndlGva- 
tioui,  and  improvement!  which  tha  ilthar,  M 
now  known,  hu  undergons.  but  wa  may  wifely 
kdopt  tliti  Dnrwiniui  theory  with  regard  to  it, 
U  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbs  modern  zither 
ii  M  Bupeiior  to  the  uicieDC  kitbara  m  man  ia 
to  hii  iBmota  ancestor.  To  proceed,  therefore, 
to  the  deacription  of  the  inntrumeut  u  oon- 
Btructed  about  half  a  oentury  back,  when  it  Iw- 
came  a  (avourile  nmongat  the  peasantry  of  tbo 
Styrian  and  Bavarian  Alpa.  To  the  alinllow 
Buunding-boi  and  mode  of  tuteniog  tha  Btringa 
in  tha  ancient  initrumenC,  a  linger-board  wan 
added  with  freti^,  repreaenting  chromatic  and 
diatonic  intervals.  At  thia  period  the  higheat 
number  of  accompnniiaent  and  baoa  strings  sel- 
dom exceeded  a  dozen,  while  tha  Gngerboard 
had  only  three  itrings — these  of  metal.  It  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Fetimsjet*,  an  Austrinn 
peasant  and  natuml  musician,  that  the  aither, 
des|Hte  its  simplicity,  came  into  public  notice,  as 
he  played  his  native  Undler  (a  species  ofcountry- 
dance  music)  in  most  of  the  principal  continental 
theatns  anil  conccrt-hallB,  always  wiUi  great 
BDOcess.  Like  Goaiaow,  Picco,  and  others, 
Petimayar  waa  a  bom  musician  who.  without 
education  and  by  the  mera  force  of  native 
genius,  produced  the  greatest  effects  from  tbe 
simplest  materials,  llie  writer  of  this  articte 
can  testify  to  the  fnct  that  in  his  hands  the 
zither  was  inrested  «ith  a  charm  to  which  few 
could  be  inaetiBible,  and  had  that  kind  of  attrac- 
tiveness which  was  truly  characteristic.  Than 
the  zither  gained  a  slight  footing  in  Che  murical 
world,  and  aa  a  natural  consequence  Petzmayer 
was  Buoceeiied  by  other  players,  who  claimed  to 
rank  higher  in  tbe  scale  of  art.  They  turned 
their  attention  to  increasing  tha  capncitiea  of  the 
inatrument,  and  with  a  view  to  this  began  to 
add  more  Btrings  botb  to  the  fingerboard  and 
n(.    This,  while  affui^ing  a  wider 


scope  to  the  player,  did  not  Inoreaao  the  carrying 
power  of  the  zither,  a  want  which  made  iteeff 
felt  when  the  inatriiment  became  a  favourite  in 
England,  where  it  was  firat  introduced  about  the 
year  1850,  chiefly  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  a 
native  of  Dresden.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  numerous 
alterations  to  which  the  zither  has  been  subjected 

Hni*md1ilm.eiruiUnlck,Irlu»btIniUnii|Iiiu1a   BnA^ 
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during  the  past  twmty  years,  nor  would  tt  be'oF 
much  profit  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these 
changes,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  supplied 
the  desired  increase  of  tone. 

Tha  above  drawing  repreeentsUie  Arjon  riiher, 
which  is.  without  doubly  up  to  tha  present  time, 
the  most  powerful  zither  aa  well  as  the  mntit 
elt^jant  in  structure.  It  owes  its  origin  to  lbs 
writer,  and  Scbunda  of  Buda  Pent  was  the  first 
manufacturer  who  carried  out  the  idea.  The 
improvement  consists  in  the  more  suitable  shape 
of  the  resonsnce-boi  and  in  tha  method  of  fasten- 
ing the  Btrings.  Tha  use  of  a  bridge  across  Ihe 
ioBtrument  acts  aa  id  the  violin,  and  brings  th^ 
vibrations  of  the  strings  into  closer  connecUun 
with  the  sounding-board. 

The  Btringing  of  the  zither  Is  M  foUovn: — 


The  two  A  strings  are  of  !teel,  the  D  of  brsae, 
the  G  of  steel  eoveied  wilh  silver  wire,  the  C  of 
brass  covered  with  copper  wires. 


Tlie  strings  n 


I  marlced  with  an  luterisk  ;tre  of  gul^ 
•uD  iDsvaiii  made  of  silk  overspun  with  silver  wini, 
and  some  few  with  copper  wire,  the  divenity  of 
colour  helping  to  assiHt  the  eye  of  the  player. 
Some  professors  in  Germany  are  not  content 
with  less  than  40  or  even  46  strings,  but  u 
the  additional  strings  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the 
hand,  and  can  therefore  only  be  ated  in  very  slow 
tempo,  they  are  of  little  practical  advantage,  and 
only  tend  to  increase  the  size  of  the  instrument. 
In  moat  zithers  made  in  Vienna  the  finger- 
board strings  are  tuned  as  follows : — 


This  is  conaidered  by  Viennese  playan  an  ad- 
vantageous disposition  of  the  Btrings,  especially 
in  playing  LiiadleiB;  but  for  clas^cat  mueic  it 
would  be  found  a  great  hindrance- 
Three  kinds  of  zithers  are  in  use,  varying  in 
length  of  strings  and  cunsequeiitly  in  pitch. 
These  nre--(i)  The  Treble  zither  tuned  to  con- 
cert-pitch ;  (i)  the  Concert  sitber  a  tone  below, 
whilst  (3)  the  Elegie  dlher  will  only  stand  tt 
third  or  even  a  fourth  below  concert  pitch. 

In  playing  tha  zither  the  thumla  of  both 
hands  are  used,  also  the  first,  seccDii,  and  third 
fingers,  but  in  few  cases  Is  either  of  the  fourth 
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fingdn  needed.  The  fingers  and  thamb  of  the 
left  hand  are  placed  on  the  frets,  the  three  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  are  devoted  to  the  bass 
and  accompaniment  strings,  while  its  thamb  is 
used  to  strike  the  melody  strings,  the  operation 
of  t^e  left  hand  alone  being  insufficient  to  pro* 
duce  the  full  sound. 

The  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  provided  with 
a  partially-opened  rinff  with  which  to  strike  the 
melody  strings.    The  best  rings  are  of  silver  or 

gold.  The  ring  is  to  the  sither  what  the  bow 
I  to  the  violin.  As  in  the  one  case  the  skill  of 
the  violinist  is  estimated  by  his  manner  of 
handling  the  bow,  so  in  the  other  the  beauty 
of  the  performance  depends  greatly  on  a  judi- 
cious management  of  the  ring. 

n.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  another 
member  of  the  aither  family — viz.  the  Streich 
or  Bow  Zither,  which  in,  as  its  name  implies, 
played  with  a  bow.  Here  the  resonance-box 
IS  heart'shaped,  and  a  fretted  finger-board  is 
fitted  across  it. 

The  tone  of  the  instrument  Is  however  so  thin 
and  wanting  in  volume  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
consideration,  especially  as  it  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  Uie  PhilomMe  and  Viola- 
sither,  which  have  very  rapidly  grown  into 
favour  in  London  of  late,  especially  in  aristocratic 
oiroles. 
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The  Viola-sither  is  shaped  like  a  Viola.  The 
PhilomMe  is  represented  in  the  above  dnwing. 
These  two  instruments  are,  as  regards  the  meth<^ 
of  playing,  precisely  similar,  the  diffisrence  exists 
only  in  shape.  They  may  be  considered  as  close 
rivals  of  the  violin,  which  they  much  resemble  in 
tone.  The  finger-board  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
either.  Beneath  the  head  is  a  little  foot  to 
steady  the  instrument,  which  is  placed  on  the 
edge  of  a  table,  while  the  body  rests  on  the  lap 
of  the  seated  player.  Thb  position,  together 
with  the  fretted  finger-board,  gives  it  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  the  violin  as  regards  ease  in 
acquiring  proficiency,  and  difficult  violin  music 
can  be  mastered  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  tuning  is  like  that  of  the  violin,  via  E,  A, 
B,  G.  The  E  and  A  are  of  steel,  the  D  of  brass, 
and  the  6  the  same  as  on  the  violin.  Gut  strings 
tnay  be  used  if  preferred,  but  they  somewhat  rob 
the  PhilomUe  of  its  individuality. 

There  are  numerous  manufiscturers  of  the  zither 
all  over  Grermany,  who  make  thousands  of  instru- 
ments annually.  The  largest  and  oldest  firms 
are  those  of  Kiend*l  in  Vienna,  and  Hefenbrun- 
ner  in  Munich.  Both  are  of  world-wide  renown. 
An  immense  amount  of  music  is  published  for 
the  zither.  The  best-known  composers  and 
publishers  are  Umlauf  in  Vienna,  Grassmann  in 
Frankfort,  Hoenes  in  Trier,  Heckel  in  Aiann- 
yoL.  XV.  R.  4. 


heim,  Stomps  In  Luxembnig,  Schulzy  and  Hart 
&  Son,  London. 

The  cithern-player  of  Gioigione  at  Venice  is 
well  known.  Mendelssohn  mentions  it  among 
the  pictures  for  his  sister  to  see  (Letter,  Sept.  14, 
1839).  [CSCH.] 

ZOO,  THE.  *  An  original  musical  folly '; 
words  by  B.  Rowe,  music  by  Arthur  SuUivan. 
Produced  at  St.  James's  theatre  June  5,  1875. 
The  piece  is  still  m  MS.  [G.] 

ZOPF,  %,e,  '  pigtail.*  The  German  term  for 
the  old-fashioned  obsolete  style  in  music  Men- 
delssohn, when  at  the  Engelberg  monastery, 
accompanied  a  Mass  by  Emmei-ich ;  '  every  note,* 
he  says, '  had  its  pigtiiil  {Zopf)  and  its  powder.* 
(Letter,  Aug.  34,  1831.)  The  French  word 
perruque  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  thing. 
After  writing  some  contrapuntal  pieces,  '  me 
voi/^|>errti9u«*says  he  to  Hiller.  [See  DxviN 
DU  VILLAGE,  vol.  i.  p.  442  a.]  Beethoven  used 
to  speak  of  his  old-fashioned  contemporaries  as 
'  Reichscompouifiten,'  which  perhaps  might  be 
rendered  '  Act-of-Parliament  musicians.*       [G.] 

ZOPFF,  Hbrmakn,  bom  June  i,  i8a6,  at 
Glognu,  in  Silesia.  Though  he  had  received  a 
complete  university  education,  his  father  wished 
him  to  be  a  farmer;  but  lus  own  predilections 
constantly  inclined  him  to  music.  At  length  the 
successful  performance  of  an  overture  composed  by 
him  removed  bis  father's  opposition,  and  from  the 
age  of  twenty-four  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  music.  He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
A.  B.  Marx  and  Kullak,  and  was  soon  engaged 
to  fill  an  importsAt  post  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
their  new  Conservatorium  at  Berlin.  He  had 
also  other  appointments  in  the  musical  circles  of 
that  city;  but  his  ambition  drew  him  towards 
Leipzig,  and  he  ghidly  accepted  an  offer  from 
Brendel  to  edit  the  *  Keue  Zeitschrift  flw  Musik,* 
which  necessitated  his  removal  thither.  There 
he  toiled  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
as  editor,  critic,  conductor,  composer,  and  pro- 
fessor of  singing  and  composition.  The  character 
and  tone  which  had  been  imparted  to  the  '  Neue 
Zeitat^ft '  by  Brendel  were  continued  by  Zopff^ 
for  both  editors  were  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
New  German  School.  But  Zopif  was  no  narrow 
partisan ;  he  was  ready  to  do  full  justice  not  only 
to  Sdiumann  and  Wagner  and  their  followers, 
but  to  every  musician  of  high  aims. 

Zopff*8  compositions  cover  a  wide  range  of 
form,  from  the  simplest  PF«  pieces  or  songs,  to 
the  largest  polyphonic  or  dramatic  works,  and  all 
bear  the  mark  of  a  thorough,  scientific  musician. 
But  for  a  certain  want  of  spontaneity  and  grace, 
they  would  probably  have  been  much  better 
known  and  oftener  performed.  Among  his  numer« 
ous  choral  works  with  orchestral  or  PF.  accom- 
paniment, we  mav  mention  his  '  Brautbynme,' 
* Frfiblingshymne^  and  'Triumph  der  laebe.' 
Of  his  larger  works,  approaching  the  oratorio- 
form,  we  may  cite  'Anbetung  Gottes,*  *Evan- 
gelium  der  That,'  and  '  Alezandera.*  It  is  dear 
from  hia  operas,  *Carloman,'  *Muhammed,' 
<  Judas  Makkabeus,'  and  '  Constantin,'  that  his 
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strength  wm  espeoially  oonoentrated  on  dnmatio 
forms ;  but  as  regards  populaiity  his  symphonio 
poem  *Teli;  the  *IdjUen  fttr  kleinet  Orohester/ 
and  the  'Traum  am  Bhein'  have  been  most 
fortunate.  Zopff  was  a  careful  and  prolific 
writer  of  critical,  theoretical  and  didactic  essays ; 
his  'Theorie  der  Oper'  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  industry  with  which  he  collected  and  utilised 
valuable  information.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  and  paid  special 
attention  to  the  cure  of  defects  caus^  by  &ulty 
training.  He  united  lucidity,  accuracy,  and 
oonscientiousness  in  his  work,  with  kindness, 
generosity  and  hospitality  in  his  social  life.  For 
foreigners  and  strangers  he  had  always  a  friendly 
welcome ;  and  the  weekly  musical  parties  at  his 
house  afforded  constant  opportunities  fiv  the  in- 
troduction of  new  artists  and  new  compositions, 
while  a  special  comer  of  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrifb 
f&r  Musik '  was  always  reserved  for  notices  of 
rising  talent. 

Zopff  died  of  heart-disease  at  Leipzig,  July  a, 
1883.  [A.H.W.] 

ZOPPA,  ALLA,  i.e,  halting,  or  limping.  A 
term  applied  to  a  rhythm  in  which  the  second 
quaver  in  a  bar  of  2-4  time  is  accentuated,  as 
in  certain  Hungarian  pieces.  [See  Maotab, 
vol.  ii.  p.  197  6.]  [G.] 

ZORA.  One  of  the  many  aluuu  of  Rossini*s 
'Mose  in  EgHtOy*  in  which  the  Bactrians  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  Jews.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Boyal  Italian  Opera,  Oovent  Garden,  April  20, 
1850.  [G.] 

ZUKUNFTSMUSIK,  la  muiip^  de  Vavmiir, 
the  Music  of  the  Future.  A  journal  for  'music 
to  come '  is  still  wanting,  writes  Schumann  ^  as 
early  as  1853,  *£ine  Zeitschrift  f&r  zukunftige 
Musik  fehlt  nooh ' — and  'of  course,*  he  continues 
in  his  humorous  way,  'only  men  like  the  old 
blind  Cantor  at  the  Thomas -sohule  (Bach)  or 
the  deaf  Capellmeister  who  rests  at  Vienna 
(Beethoven)  would  be  fit  editors.*  Schumann 
himself  bec»me  such  an  editor  In  1834,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  his  paper,  the 
'  Keue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Muaik/ wts  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  new  state  of  things. 
Indeed  the  rapid  success  of  Chopin,  Gade^ 
Stemdale-Bennett,  Henselt,  Heller,  etc.,  with 
the  better  part  of  the  contemporary  public  in 
Germany,  was  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to 
Schumann's  sympathetic  and  discriminatinff 
advocacy.  In  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Breiul^ 
the  '  Zeitschrift '  became  the  organ  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt,  and  particularly  of  a  group  of  younger 
men,  such  as  vonBulow,  von  Bronaart,  Draeseke, 
Cornelius,  Tausig,  who,  from  1850  to  60,  gathered 
round  Uszt,  at  Weimar — the  headquarters  of 
the  so-called  '  musicians  of  the  future.' 

In  good  fftith,  or  with  derisive  intent,  the 
ambiguous  term  'Znkunftsmusik'  and  the  nick* 
name  '  Zukunftsmusiker  *  have  been  in  use  sinoe 
about  1850,  when  Wagner  published  *Da8 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft*  (the  Art-work  of  the 
Future).'    According  to  Wagner  it  was  Br.  L. 
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F.  C.  Biaohoff,*  editor  of  the  Bheiniaohe  and  ih» 
Nieder-rheinisohe  Musik-seitungen  (the  now  de* 
funot  rivals  of  the  Neue  ZdtMhrift)  who  first 
perverted  Wagner's  idea  of  the  '  art-wwk  of  the 
future*  into  that  of  the  'music  of  the  fntore,* 
i.e.  inartistic  music,  cacophonoua  to  contemporaiy 
ears,  but  intended  by  its  perpetrators  to  please  m 
oonung  generation.  Liszt,  together  with  hia 
discipks  at  Wmmar,  accepted  the  nieknama 
ZukiinfUmusiker,  and  delighted  in  it, '  much  as 
erewhile  lagueux  of  Hollaiul  adopted  the  appdla- 
tive  contemptuously  applied  to  them.'  *  Wagner 
also  iqfypears  to  have  accepted  the  term— «t  least 
'  Zokunftsmusik  *  is  the  German  pnblisher*s  title 
of  his  interesting  'Brief  an  einen  franzowschen 
Freund '  (M.  Frideric  Villot,  'Corator  des  mor 
ste  imperiaux  *),  which  first  appeared  in.  French 
by  way  of  prefisce  to  '  Quatre  po^mes  d'opefas 
traduits  en  prose  fran9aise,  prte&Ms  d*une  letfcra 
sor  la  musique'*  {tie),  and  forms  a  t4bqjd6  of 
Wagner*s  opinions.  Berlioa,  in  his  frmous  attack 
on  Wagner,  '  Les  concerts  de  Richard  Wagner : 
la  musiqne  de  I'avenir,*  in  the  'Journal  des 
Ddbats,'  Feb.  i860  (reprinted  In  Berlioz  'A 
travers  chants ')  uses  it  ironically,  'si  I'^oole  de 
la  musique  de  ravenir,'  etc ;  whilst  Baudelaire 
in  his  pamphlet  'Ridiard  Wagner  h  Paris* 
(1861),  adopts  it  without  rsserve. 

Some  of  Wagner*s  adherents  in  Germany  and 
in  England  endeavoured  subsequently  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  term  and  to  define  its  meaning : 
with  them,  '  Zukunftsmusik,'  as  distinguished 
from  music  written  in  the  traditional  classical 
form,  is  taken  to  signify  musio  in  which  the 
outlines  of  form  are  modified  by  some  general 
poetical  idea  or  some  particular  programme,  as 
in  Liszt's  Formes  symphoniques,  or  by  the 
progress  of  the  dramatic  action,  as  in  Wagner's 
dramas.  Whether  such  a  definition  was  prompted 
or  sanctioned  by  Liszt  or  by  Wagner  need  not 
be  considered  here.  In  any  case  the  terra 
'  Zukunftanusik '  is  absurd,  and  its  use  has  led 
to  much  confusion^  [E.D.] 

ZUMSTEEG,  JoHANV  Budolf,  bom  Jan. 
10,  1760,  at  Sachsenflur,  in  the  Mosbsch  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  HIb  father  being  a  valet  to 
Duke  Carl  of  Wirtemberg,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Carl-schule,  at  'The  Solitude,'  near 
Stuttgart,  where  he  received  a  good  general 
education,  and  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
Schiller,  abo  a  pupil  there.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  a  sculptor,  but  the  love  of  music 
proved  too  strong,  and  he  studied  first  the  cello, 
and  then  comporition  with  Poli,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1 79a  as  Kapellmeister,  and  director  of 
the  Opera.  His  chief  daim  to  a  place  in  the 
history  of  music  is  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of 
the  ballad,  a  form  afterwards  carried  to  such  per- 
fection by  Reichardt,  Zelter,  and,  pre-eminently, 
L5we.  Zumsteeg's  best,  and  in  his  day  widest 
known  ballads  were — '  Leonore,*  '  Des  Pfkrrers 
Tochter  von  Taubenhayn,'  '  Kolma,'  '  Die 
Busende,'  'Bitter  Toggenburg,*  '£Iwina»'  and 
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«Die  Entf&hrung.*  Of  hia  operas  the  foUowing 
were  freqaently  performed : — '  Die  GeUterinBel/ 
'  Dm  Pfanenfest/  and  *  Ebondokani,  the  Calif  of 
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Bagdad.*    Other  works  deservinff  mention 
Choruses  for  Schiller*8  *  R&aber,  several  ohorch 
cantatas,  a  ooooerto  and  duet  for  oello.^ 

Zumsteeg  died  veiy  suddenly  Jan.  27,  i8oa, 
having  been  present  the  night  before  at  a  con- 
cert given  l^  the  harmonica-player,  Marianne 
Kirohgessner,  who  immediately  organised  a 
second  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiunily.  Brettkopf 
&  Hi&rtel  too,  who  had  published  the  greater 
part  of  Zumsteeg*s  ballaos  and  songs,  assisted 
the  widow  in  setting  up  a  musio-shop,  there  be- 
ing none  at  that  time  in  Stuttgart.  It  prospered, 
and  was  kept  on  by  the  youngest  son  from  i8ai 
to  hii  death  in  1850.  [C.F.P.] 

-  Something  has  been  already  said  on  Zum- 
steeg*s  characteristics,  under  SOBO,  voL  iii.  p. 
6a8  b.  In  the  ballad  form  he  was  never  really 
successful,  and  his  best  songs  belong  more  cor- 
rectly to  the  Bomanze.  We  miss  in  them  the 
bold  melodic  principal  theme,  which  should 
stand  out  in  relief  from  all  secondary  themes  and 
ideas,  and  be  repeated  wherever  the  story  needs 
it.  L5we*s  ballads  strikingly  illustrate  the  value 
of  this  characteristic,  and  il  we  compare  them 
with  Zumsteeg*8  we  shall  see  at  once  how  much 
is  lost  by  its  absence. 

In  some  of  his  ballads  the  details  are  very 
well  and  truthfully  painted — for  instance  the 
fine  gloomy  opening'  phrase  of  the  'Pfarrers 
Toohter': 
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1  Haydn  had  a  hlf  ta 
Hlitali  *Bajdn  ta 
plenty  of  inaglnaAlon. 

s  Behaaaaan  po«Ilri7 


—  tor  ZnnuUas.    Ortadnfar  wrota  to 
dtatranad  at  Zunutaaf'a  death  t  ha  had 
a  fine  aenae  of  form.* 
thto  la  Ua  mhid  hi  tha  opcnint  ofhta 
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The  subsequent  little  bit  of  melody,  where  the 
story  describes  the  girl's  innocence.  Is  pleasing. 
The  later  passages  in  the  poor  giri*s  life,  where 
her  father  dinwns  her,  and  finally  where  she 
murders  her  child  and  ends  her  miserable  life 
on  the  gallows,  is  also  powerfully  given.  If 
'  Ritter  Toggenburg*  and  'Leonore '  are  somewhat 
fragmented  and  disconnected  in  form,  none  can 
deny  their  great  wealth  of  melody  and  highly 
dramatic  colouring.  —  Zumsteeff*s  accompani- . 
ments  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  but  his  voice  part  u  always  written 
with  skill  and  effect.  [^.H-WJ 

ZWILUNGSBBUDER,  DIE,  or  The  Twin 
Brothers.  A  farce  in  one  act,  words  translated 
by  Hofmann  from  the  French,  and  set  to  music 
by  Schubert.  It  contains  an  overture  and  ten 
numbers,  and  the  autograph  (in  the  Library  of 
the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna)  ia 
dated  Jan.  1810.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  theatre  on  June  14,  i8ao.  Vogl 
sang  in  it,  and  was  much  applauded,  but  the 
piece  did  not  survive  more  thui  six  representa- 
tions. The  main  incident  of  the  plot  is  the 
same  as  in  Box  and  Coz.  The  PF.  score  was 
published  by  Peters,  187a.  [See  Sohubbbt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  330  5,  332M  [G«] 

ZWISCHENSPIEL— something  played  be- 
tween. The  German  term  for  Imtbbldoe.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  7  &.]  That  the  tenn  had  sometimes 
a  wider  meanmg  than  Interlude  is  evident  from 
a  notice  in  the  'Wiener  Zeitung*  for  April  i, 
1795,  referring  to  the  Concerto  in  Bb — *  In  the 
interval  (sum  ZufuehenipieC)^  on  the  first  evening, 
the  famous  Herr  Beethoven  won  the  unanimous 
applause  of  the  public  by  an  entirely  new  Piano- 
forte Concerto  of  his  own.'  Even  at  that  early 
date  he  was  dw  hmiAmU  Btrr  BeeUkoveu,  [G.] 
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ABEGG.  Scliumann's  op.  i,  published  1831, 
J\     u  entitled '  Thdme  but  le  noin  Abegg,  yarid 

^  poor  le  Pianoforte.*  The  theme  itself  U 
given  in  vol.  iii.  p.  408  a.  It  owed  its  origin 
to  his  introduction  to  a  Miss  Meta  Abegg,  of 
Mannheim,  and  was  written  to  please  one  of 
his  friends  who  was  attached  to  the  lady.  The 
'Mademoiselle  Pauline  Comtesse  d* Abegg/  to 
whom  the  piece  is  dedicated,  is  a  mythical 
personage.  (See  Letters,  i.  156, 158;  ii.  ac^)  [6]. 

ABELL,  JOHK.  The  date  of  the  extract 
from  Evelyn  should  be  'Jan.  27,  i68i-a.'  It  is 
said  that  when  Abell  was  at  Warsaw  he  refused 
to  sing  before  the  court,  but  his  objections  were 
overcome  by  the  somewhat  summary  method  of 
suspending  him  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  hall,  while  some  bears  were  admitted 
below  him.  He  was  asked  whether  he  pre- 
ferred singing  to  the  king  and  the  court,  who 
were  in  a  gallery  opposite  to  him,  or  being 
lowered  to  the  bears ;  he  not  unnaturally  chose 
the  former  alternative.  He  was  Intendant  at 
Cassel  in  1698  and  1699.  (DIbt.  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
For  'Queen  Anne*  in  line  26  of  article,  read 
'  William  and  Mazy.'  [M.] 

ABEBT,  JoHAKN  JosxFH,  bom  Sept.  ai, 
1832,  at  Kachowits  in  Bohemia,  began  his 
musical  education  as  a  chorister  in  the  church 
of  Gastdorf.  In  his  eighth  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Augustine  convent  at  Leipa,  and 
remained  there  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he 
ran  away  to  Prague,  and  through  the  assistance 
of  an  unde  entered  the  Conservatorium  there. 
Several  of  his  compositions  were  performed  at 
the  concerts  of  the  school,  and  in  1853,  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  lindpaintner,  then 
capellmeister  at  Stuttgart,  he  received  the  poet 
of  contrabassist  in  the  theatre  orchestra  of  that 
town.  Shoi*tly  after  this,  .two  symphonies  were 
written.  These  were  followed  by  a  symphonic 
poem,  'Columbus*  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  4, 1865), 
and  by  four  operas,  'Anna  von  Landskron,' 
'K5nig  Enzio/  'Astoiga.'  and  'Ekkehard,* 
besides  many  works  of  smaller  calibre.  On  the 
retirement  of  Eckert  in  1867,  Abert  buo> 
oeeded  him  as  Capellmeister,  a  post  he  still 
(1887)  retains.  —  (Mendel's  and  Biemann's 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

VOL.  IV.  PT,  5. 


ABRAMS,  Thi  Misses  (voL  L  6  a).  For 
Henrietta  read  Harriet,  throughout  the  article. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 

ABT.  Add  that  he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Mar. 
31,  1885. 

ABU  HASSAN,  a  comic  singspiel  or  operetta 
in  one  act,  the  words  by  EUemer,  the  music  by 
Weber,  composed  between  Aug.  11,  1810,  and 
Jan  13,  181 1.  It  seems  to  have  been  produced 
on  the  4th  of  the  following  Jane  at  Munich, 
under  Winter.  In  London  it  was  produced  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane  in  1835,  and  in  Italian,  at 
Drury  Lane  on  May  I  a,  1870  (at  the  same  time 
with  Mozart*B  'Oca  del  Cairo*'),  the  translation 
being  made  by  Marohesi,  and  the  dialogue  sot  to 
recitative  by  Arditi.  There  appear  to  have  been 
only  two  performances.  [See  Wjebib,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  396.  7.]  [G] 

ACADEMIB  DE  MUSIQUE.  See  also 
ii.  17a  h.  On  p.  8i,  line  18  firom  bottom, /or 
1845  read  1843.  Add  to  last  paragraph  but 
one  of  the  article,  that  MM.  Ritt  and  Gailhard 
are  at  present  entrepreneurs  (1887). 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  On 
p.  10  i,  line  9, /or  i8a8  read  1738.  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

ACADEMY,  ROYAL,  OF  MUSIC.  See 
RoTAL  AoADSMT,  voL  lii.  p.  185. 

ACCADEMIA,  p.  1 1  i,  1.  6^  for  six  read  five, 
and  of.  p.  359  a.  From  the  list  of  references 
given  near  the  bottom  of  the  same  column,  omit 
LoMBARDT,  Sauekko,  Siena,  Vbboka,  and  Vi- 

OSNZA. 

ACCENT.  P.  16  a,  musical  example  39,  bars 
a  and  3,  the  first  group  of  notes  in  each  should 
be  quavers,  not  semi-quavers.  In  examples  3a 
and  34,  for  a-4  of  the  time-signature,  read  3-4. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

ACCIDENTALS.  See  also  Cib,  Dis,  Hexa- 
OHOBDS,  and  Notation. 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  P.  aa  a,  I.  39,  for 
1697  rea(2 1698. 

'ACH  GOTT  VOM  HIMMEL.*  This 
hymn,  the  words  of  which  are  a  paraphrase 
by-  Martin  Luther  on  Psalm  xi.  (Vulgate 
version),  made  its  first  appearance  in  1524, 
when  it  was  printed  in  at  least  four  difierent 
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collectioziB :  (a) '  Etlich  cristlich  lider  Lohgeaang, 
vnd  Psalm,  etc.*  printed  at  Wittenberg  ( Wacker- 
nagel  No.  cxxix.) ;  (b)  the  Erfurdt  Enchi- 
ridion (Wackemagel,  No.  civil.) ;  (c)  the 
'Teiitach  Kirchen  Ampt  mit  lobegesengen/ 
printed  by  Wolf  Koppel  at  Strasburg  (Wacker- 
nagel,  No.  clxii.) ;  and  {d)  Walthei^s  Wit- 
tenb^  ^Geystliche  gesangk  Bochleyn*(Wacker- 
nagel,  No.  clxiii.).  In  (a)  it  is  directed  to 
be  sung  to  the  melody  of  '  Es  ist  das  Heil ' ; 
in  {h)  it  appears  with  the  tune  in  the  Hypo- 
phrygian  mode  to  which  it  is  usually  lung — 
especially  in  North  Germany  ;  in  (c)  it  is  set  bo 
a  tune  in  the  Hyposaolian  mode,  to  which  it  ib 
sometimes  still  sung  in  South  Germany ;  and  in 
{d)  it  appears  with  a  tune  in  the  Dorian  mode. 
In  Joseph  Klug*s  Hymnbook  (1535),  besides 
the  well-known  Hypophrygian  tune,  it  is  set  to 
another  tune  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  which  was 
afterwards  adapted  to  Andreas  Kn3pken*s 
Psalm  *Hilf  G<>tt,  wie  geht  das  immer  zu.' 
The  melody  in  the  Erfurdt  Enchiridion  is  as 
follows : 
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The  use  which  Mozart  has  made  of  this 
Chorale  in  the  Finale  to  Act  II.  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote '  is  very  interesting.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  this  opera  refers  under  a  slight  disguise 
to  the  suppression  of  Freemasonry  by  Maria 
Theresa.  To  masons  both  book  and  music  are 
said  to  be  fall  of  allusions  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  and  it  seems  probable  that  one  of 
these  is  the  introduction  of  the  two  men  in 
armour  who  sing  at  the  moment  of  Tamino*s 
most  solemn  trial  the  motto  inscribed  on  a 
pyramid  set  to  the  well-known  chorale  'Aoh 
Gott  vom  Himmel.'  Jahn  ('W.  A.  Mozart' 
iv.  617)  sarmisee  that  Mozart*s  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  chorale  by  Kirnberger*B  'Kunst 
des  reinen  Satzes,*  in  which  it  is  twice  used 
as  a  Canto  Fermo  for  contrapuntal  treatment. 
A  sketch  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna  of  another  four-part  arrangement  of 
the  chorale,  which  still  more  closely  resembles 
the  passages  in  Kimbexger's  work.  The  auto- 
g^ph  score  of  the  '  Zauberfl5te  *  shows  that  the 
banning  of  the  scene  between  Tamino  and  the 
two  men  in  armour  has  been  carefully  sketched. 
The  chorale  itself  is  sung  in  octaves  by  the  two 
Toioes,  accompanied  by  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons 
and  trombones,  whilst  the  strings  have  an  in- 
dependent contrapuntal  figure.  [WJB.S.] 

ADAM,  A.  C.    P.  28  a,  1. 14  from  bottom,/or 
1835  read  1836.    Add  day  of  death.  May  3. 


ADAM,  Louis.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  Dec.  3  and  April  11,  1849. 

ADAMBERGER.    P.  ig  a,  1.  30  of  article, 

for  Anna  Maria  read  Maria  Anna;   and,  two 

lines  below,  for  Antoine  read  Antonie;    L   7 

from    bottom,  for    sixty-four  read    sixty-one. 

(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

AEVIA  (Aeuia  or  ^via).  A  technical 
word  formed  from  the  vowels  of  A^^eZuia ;  and 
used,  in  Mediseval  Office  Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  Evovab — which  see. 


ABVIA. 


X 


In  Venetian  and  other  Italian  OfBce-BookR  of 
the  1 6th  century,  we  sometimes  find  Hal*a,  or 
Hal*ah,  substituted  for  Aevia.  [W.S.R.] 

AFRICAINE,  L*.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  The 
composer  received  the  book  in  1838,  bnt 
did  not  bring  the  work  into  its  final  sh«^  unto 
shortly  before  his  death.  Produced  at  the 
Academic,  Paris,  April  a8,  1865  ;  in  Italian, 
under  the  French  title,  at  Covent  Garden  on 
July  22  of  the  same  year,  with  Madlle.  Luoca 
in  the  part  of  Selika,  and  in  English  (translation 
by  Kenney  with  same  title)  at  Royal  Engliah 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  ai.  [See  ii.  323, 
324.]  [M.] 

AGITATO,  L  7.  The  direction  'Piano 
agitato*  is  probably  a  mere  misprint  for  the 
'  Poco  agitato  *  found  in  Grerman  editions. 

AGNESI,  L0UI8  Febdivakd  Leopold,  the 
famous  bass,  whose  real  name  was  Agniez,  was 
bom  July  17,  1833,  at  Erpent,  Namur.  He 
studied  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  under  Boa- 
selet  and  Fdtis,  and  in  1853-55  guned  the 
concours  de  Rome.  He  ^irought  out  an  opera^ 
*  Harold  le  Normand.'  with  indifferent  success^ 
and  subsequently  abandoned  oomposition  for 
singing.  For  the  latter  purpose  in  x86i  be  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Duprez,  and  became  a 
member  of  MerelH's  Italian  Opera  Company^ 
under  the  name  Luigi  Agnesi,  during  a  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  On 
Feb.  10,  1864,  he  first  appeared  at  the  Italiens, 
Paris,  as  Assur  in  '  Semiramide,'  with  the 
sbters  Marchisio,  and  was  engaged  there  for 
several  seasons.  In  1865  he  was  engaged  at 
Her  Majesty's  theatre,  where  he  first  appeared 
with  Murska  May  22,  as  the  Prefect  in  *  Linda 
di  Chamouni,'  and  during  the  season  be  piayed 
Assur  and  Figaro  (Le  Nozze),  and  also  sang  at 
the  Philharmonic,  on  each  occasion  with  fair 
success. 

In  1 871,  on  his  return  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  Feb.  2,  1875,  he  en- 
joyed a  greater  reputation,  not  only  in  opera  at 
Drury  Lane  (1871-74),  but  as  an  oratorio  and 
concert  singer  at  the  Handel  and  provincial 
Festivals,  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, etc.  In  addition  to  the  parts  above 
named,  he  played  with  success  Pizarro  (Fidelio), 
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Mikheli  in  the  loUtary  Italiaa  performanoe  of 
'  Lea  deux  Joumte/  June  ao,  187a,  the  Bake 
in  *  Lucrezia/  etc.,  and  showed  himself  in  all  an 
aooompliflhed  actor  and  musician,  devoted  to 
his  art.  Special  mention  may  be  made  of  his 
Assur,  which  he  sang  in  true  Italian  style,  with 
Titiens  and  Trebelli  as  Semiramide  and  Arsace, 
a  cast  of  which  opera  has  never  since  been 
equalled ;  also  of  his  delivery  of  the  bass  part 
of  Crotch's '  Palestine,*  in  a  style  of  music  wholly 
unfamiliar  to  him.  [A.C.J 

A60STINI.  End  of  note  i,  for  i860  tmA 
1680.  (Conrected  in  late  editions). 

A6BIC0LA,  Alexander.  line  i  a  of  article, 
for  Castaliae  read  Castiliae.  Line  i  of  epitaph, 
for  aura  read  cura;  ib.  1.  5,  for  hunc  read 
hue ;  ib.  1.  8,  fw  capite  read  in  capite.  After 
the  epitaph  read  *  The  question  "  Who  brought 
the  Belgian  hither?''  is  decisive  as  to  his 
nationality.  He  was  certainly  educated  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  life 
there.  At  an  early  age  he  was  distinguished 
both  as  a  singer  and  performer.  A  letter  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  Mr.  Julian  Mar- 
shall's collection,  proves  that  he  was  in  that 
king's  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave,  for 
that  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whence  Charles  re- 
claimed him.  Charles  died  1498.  Petrucd 
published  some  of  Agricola's  works  at  Venice  in 
1503*'  Cnie  above  appears  correctly  in  late 
editions,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  of 
Charles's  death,  there  given  as  1598.) 

AGUILAR,  EifANTTXL.    Seeii.  7336. 

AlDA.  Grand  opera  in  3  acts ;  libretto  by 
Antonio  Ghislansoni,  music  by  Verdi.  Commis- 
sioned by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  opening 
of  the  opera-house  at  Cairo,  and  produced  there 
Dec.  34, 1871*  The  first  European  performance 
took  place  at  Milan,  Feb.  8, 1 8  7a ;  and  on  June  a  a, 
1876,  it  was  given  at  Covent  Garden.  [M.] 

ALBANI.  Add  the  following  to  the  notice 
under  Lajeunesse,  voL  ii.  p.  85. 

Albani,  Mme.,  bom  1850,  not  '51,  whose  full 
christian  names  are  Marie  Louise  Cecilia  Emma, 
since  1879  ^^^  appeared  each  year  in  Italian 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  excepting  that  year  and 
1885.  Her  new  parts  have  been:— June  a6, 
1880,  Isabella  (production  of  *  Pr^  aux  Clercs')  ; 
June  ai,  z88i,  Tamara,  on  production  of  'II 
Demonic' (Rubinstein);  July  11,  i88a,  Mar- 
garet and  Helen  of  Troy,  on  production  at  above 
theatre  of  '  Mefistofele ' ;  and  July  15,  1884, 
Brunhild  (production  of  Beyer's  'Sigurd').  In 
the  German  season  there  of  1884,  under  Richter, 
she  played  her  favourite  parts  of  Senta  and  Elsa. 
In  the  season  of  1887  she  added  to  her  already 
large  repertory  (wherein  we  remark  that  no 
work  of  Rossini  or  Meyerbeer  is  included)  the 
leading  part  in  '  La  Vie  pour  le  Czar  *  (July  i  a) 
and  was  announced  to  appear  in '  II  Matrimonio 
segreto,*  but  that  opera  was  not  given. 

In  the  concert-room,  Mme.  Albani  has  main- 
tained her  position,  especially  at  the  festivals, 
where  she  has  created,  in  important  new  works. 
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the  soprano  parts  mostly  written  for  her,  viz.  at 
Birmingham,  1883,  in  the  '  Redemption ' ;  1885 
'  Mors  et  ViU '  and  '  Spectre's  Bride ';  1881  at 
Norwich  in  'St.  Ursula  (Cowen) ;  and  at  Leeds, 
1880,  Margarita  in  'The  Martyr  of  Antiooh'; 
1886,  Elsie  in  'The  Golden  Legend,'  St.  Ludmila 
(Dvo¥^),  and  Umas  (Story  of  Ssyid),  Mackenzie. 
At  Worcester  also,  in  1881,  she  sang  in  Cheru- 
bini's  Mass  in  D  minor,  ^  on  its  production 
in  this  country;  in  188 a  (at  Birmingham)  in 
the  same  composer's  Mass  in  C;  and  in  iS8^ 
in  Bach's  cantata  'God  so  loved  the  world, 
in  which  is  the  well-known  air  'My  heart 
ever  faithfuL'  In  London  and  at  Sydenham 
she  has  sung  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
works,  also  in  '  The  Rose  of  Shsfon,'  DvoHk's 
Stabat  Mater,  and  in  1886  in  Liszt's  '  St.  Eliza- 
beth' on  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  fare- 
well visit.  Mme.  Albani  has  sung  in  opera 
abroad  with  her  usual  success;  also  in  Gounod's 
oratorios  at  the  IVocad^,  Paris.  Her  most 
recent  engagements  have  been  at  Berlin,  where 
in  1887,  i°  ^  three  weeks'  visit,  she  sang  both 
in  German  and  Italian  in  '  Lucia,' '  Traviata,' 
'  Faust,* '  Fliegende  Hollander'  and  '  Lohengrin,* 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  a  court 
chamber  singer.  At  the  request  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  she  returned  to  BerUn  on  April  a,  1887, 
and  sang  her  original  part  of  Elsie  on  the  second 
performance  there  of  'The  Gk>lden  Leeend,'  under 
his  direction,  having  travelled  from  JBrussels  for 
that  express  purpose.  [A.C.] 

ALBERTI  BASS.  A  &miliar  formula  of  ao- 
companiment  which  first  came  prominently  into 
fashion  early  in  the  i8th  century,  and  has  since 
been  the  firequent  resource  of  hundreds  of  com- 
posers firom  the  greatest  to  the  meanest.  It 
derives  its  distinctive  name  from  Domenioo 
Alberti,  a  musician  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
18th  century  at  Venice,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Lotti.  He  won  fame  both  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and  wrote 
some  operas  and  a  considerable  number  of 
sonatas,  some  of  which  were  very  popular  with 
musical  amateurs.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  actually  invented  the  formula,  but  he  cer- 
tainly brought  it  into  undue  prominence  in  his 
sonatas,  and  therefore  did  his  best  to  deserve  a 
notoriety  which  is  not  altogether  enviable.  A 
set  of  eight  sonatas  of  his,  which  was  published 
by  Walsh  in  London,  affords  good  illustrations 
of  his  love  of  it.  He  uses  it  plentifully  in 
every  sonata  of  the  set,  sometmies  in  both 
movements,  and  occasionally  almost  throughout 
a  whole  movement.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  second  sonata  it  persists 
through  thirty-seven  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty- 
six  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sixth  sonata 
it  continues  through  thirty-six  whole  bars  and 
four  half  bars  out  of  a  total  of  forty-four.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  sonata  illustrates  his  style,  and  his  manner 
of  using  the  formula. 

1  FInt  prodoead  In  ooneert  room  to  EnglMid.  April  S,  lMQ^a# 
St  JumTi  Hall,  by  Um  BMh  Oliolr. 
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The  fact  of  his  haying  been  a  singer  at  a  time 
when  Italian  opera  was  passing  into  an  empty 
and  meretricious  phase,  may  account  for  his  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  so-called  'bass.'  [See  also 
Abfkooio,  i.  87  a;  HoBN,  i.  7486;  Lorn,  ii. 
x68  a.]  He  has  been  injudiciously  ciedited  with 
the  inyention  of  the  and  subject  in  the  binary 
form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  asso- 
ciate contrast  of  subjects  with  contrast  of  keys ; 
a  theory  which  is  equally  ill-founded.  He  died 
comparatively  young  in  1740.  [G.H^.P.] 

ALBINONI.  Add  reference  to  English  trans- 
lation of  Spitta's  Bach,  vol.  i.  435-8. 

ALBONI,  Mabietta.  For  date  of  birth  read 
Mar.  10,  1833.  See  also  (Movent  Garden 
Theatre.  Mr.  Louis  Engel  states  that  Alboni 
first  knew  Bossini  in  1844,  and  that  she  sang  a 
duet  with  Madame  Patti  at  that  master*s  fimenJ. 

ALGOCtK,  John.  Line  8  of  article, /or  1735 
in  original  edition  and  1738  in  late  editions, 
read  1737.  Add  that  he  held  the  poet  of 
organist  of  Sutton  Coldfield  church  (1761-1786), 
and  of  the  parish  church  of  Tamworth  (1766- 
1790.  P.  51, 1. 5,/or  March  read  February.  [M.] 

ALDBICH.  P.  5a  a,  1.  13,/or  Dec.  14  read 
Jan.  19. 

ALFIEBI,  THE  Abbatb  Pietbo,  bom  at 
Borne,  about  the  year  1805,  was  admitted  in 
early  life  to  Holy  Orders;  became  a  Camal- 
dulian  monk ;  and,  for  many  years,  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  of  Gregorian  Music  at 
the  English  Oollege  in  Bome.  He  was  an  earnest 
student  both  of  Plain  Song  and  Polyphonic  Mu- 
sic ;  and  published  some  useful  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  and  some  valuable  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Polyphonic  Gompoeers.  He 
died,  insane,  before  the  year  1878. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 

1.  Numeroaa  utldM  on  nttfeeta  oonDeet«d  idtik  Xoeloitafttoal 
Mttf  le.  In  the '  Gtxetta  muilealB  dl  Mllaao,'  and  oUiar  periodicals. 

2.  Bzoarpta  «z  oetebriorllnu  de  mualca  rlrU,  J.  P.  A.  PrMDeetino* 
T.  L.  Vitttnia,  et  Gregorio  Allegrl  Bomaao.   CBoma,  1840.) 

5.  Inno  e  Bltmo  *  Stabat  Mater' ;  a  Hotatto '  mtras  efo,*  dl  G.  P. 
L.  da  Palettrlna.   (Boma.  IMO  fol.) 

4.  An  edition  of  the  Slstlne  MiMran^  pabltihed  nnder  the  pmh- 
donym  of  Aleaandro  GeminlanL   (Lngano,  1840.  fol.) 
8.  Italian  traoilatlon  of  Catel't  *  Traits  d'hannoole.'  (Boma,  184a) 

6.  Baooolta  dl  ITotetti  dl  O.  P.  L.  da  Paleetrlna,  dl  L.  da  Ylttoria, 
dl  Avia  e  di  VaUoe  Aneiio  Booano.   (Boma,  1841.  ftd.) 

7.  Blitabilmanta  del  Oanto  e  della  Mualoa  ecoleilaatlea.   (Boma. 
1848. 8?o.) 

8.  Motlde  biograilobe  dl  MIoolo  Jommelll.   (Boma,  184&  Sro.) 

9.  Sasflo  •torloo  taocattfio-pratloo  del  Oanto  OreaorlaBo.  Bomik 
18B6^> 


10.  Prodromo  wlla  reataniailooe  da*  Utei  dl  Oaato 
dottu  Grecorlano.    (Borne,  1807.) 
U.  Baco(»lta  dlMuilea  Sacra,  oto.,  of  wldohtliaeottteato 


P.   L.   da 


tfe 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


VOL.1. 

■oelte    dl  O. 

FUeitrina. 

idiPapaMaroeBo. 

par  I  DefontI,  a  dnqna  voeL 

Canonica,  a  4. 

Orefemooell.  a4. 

Aetema  Chriatl  mmwra.  a4. 

Dies  mnctlflcatiM,  a  4. 

dererla,a4. 

Brefe.a4. 

Ego  enim  aeoepl,  a  8. 

VOL.U. 
tfotteM  adaque  Tool  dL  a  P.  Z^ 

da  P»leitrlna. 
AdJoTOToa. 

Are  Trlnltatls  Maerarlam. 
Beatna  Laarentloa. 
Oanfta  tuba  In  Ston. 
(Taput^ua. 
Caromea. 
Ooenantibus  lUta. 
Oruoem  aanotam  rablM. 
Derellnqnat  Implni. 
Deaoendlt  In  hortum  menm. 
Dlleetivi  mens  mlhL 
Dlleotus  meus  dnoeadtt. 
Domlne  Meundum  actum  mourn. 
Duo  ubera  tua. 
Bcee  to  puloher  ei. 
Ezl  elto  In  plateaa. 
Smitate  Deo  adjntori  nottio. 
FaMlouloa  myrrhaa. 
Omtnr  tuum. 
IntTodozlt  me  Bex. 
Lapidabant  btephanum. 
Leva  ejus. 

Menus  tuaa  Domlneu 
Klgra  ram.  led  formoaa. 
O  admf  rablla  commerdum. 
O  Memm  oouTlTlum. 
Oienletnr  me  oieolo. 
O  Beata,  et  banedieta,  et  gtoriosa 

Ttlnltai. 
O  ram  snmma  aampltenia  Tri- 

nitaa. 
Paroe  mlhl  Domlne. 
Fandtae  dlerum  maomm. 
Peceavl  quid  faeiam  tibl. 
PeooaTlmus  cum  patrlbui  nostril. 
Pater  noster. 
Peooantem  me  quotldla. 
Pttlora  ea  amlea  mea. 
Pulcrae  sunt  genoaa  tuae. 
Quam  pulcta  ea. 
Quam  pnlerl  sunt  gressos  tnl. 
Quae  est  ista  quae  progredltur. 
Borate  coelL 
SalTersflna. 
81  Ignoraste. 
Slout  llllom  Inter  iplnaa. 
Surge  iffopera. 
Surge  arnica  mea. 
Surgam,  et  ciroulbo  dvltatam. 
Trahe  me  post  tCb 
Tota  pulcra  es. 
Trlbulationes  drKatmn. 
VenI  Tenl  dllocte  mL 
Vlneam  meam. 
Vox  dUeetl  md. 
Vulnerastl  oor  meum. 

VOL.  ni. 
(Palestrlna.) 
H jmnl  totlus  Annl  Bomaa.    UBB. 

VOL.nr. 
Lamentadonl  dl  O.  P.  da  Pale- 
strlna.  Llbrl  tre. 

VOL.  V. 
OfBntorn  a  dnque  vod  dl  Q.  P.  da 
Palestrlna.  (Oftenorla  tottos 
Annl  .  .  ,   quinque    Toelbus 
0<»dnenda . . .  Bomaa.  1888.) 
VOL.  VL 
Motet  a  8.  Jenualem  dto  Tenlat. 

adapars.   Bgoenlm. 
Do.   a  8.  VenI  domlne. 

adapars.   Exdtadomtna. 
Do.   a  8.  0  magnum  mysterlum. 
8da  pars.   Quem  Ttdlstis  paa- 
tores? 
AntiphonaaS.  Oum  ortoa  ftierlt 


AntlphonaaS.  Besponwim 

pit  SiflBaon. 
Do.   a  8.  Omi  Indneorent. 
Motet  a  8.  Banota  et  Immaeoli 

Sdapan.   Beaedletato. 
Do.  a  8.  Haeadies. 
Do.   a8.  VlriGalllaeL 

Sdapan.   Aseendlt  Deoa, 
Do.  a  8.  Dum  oompleranlur. 
Do.   a  8.  Tu  ea  Pstrua. 

Sdapazs.   Qnodcurnqpn   H 
▼erls. 
Do.  a  6.   Sobrejubenta  Deo. 
Sdapars.  Qi 
Terls. 
Do.  a8.   Dam  qioi 

tuam. 
Do.   a  8.  Yldl  tnrbam 

Sda  pars.   Bt  omaas  Ang«lL 
Do.   a  8.  Oolnmna  ea  ImmobUla 
Do.  a  8.  Oantabo  Domlnou 

adapars.  Defldant 
Antlpbonaa8.  Begina 

serioordlaa. 
Motet a7.  Tu  ea  Pstrvs. 
Do.     Virgo  prudentlaslma. 

(Do.  ada  pars)  Maria  Vliso. 
Motet  a  8.  Surge  iUumtnara. 

adapars.   Btambulabun^ 
Do.    Caro  mea  vere  est  eiba& 

adapars.   Hlo  est  panto. 
Do.   Laudate  domlnum. 
Do.  a4.  aOhoirs.AImaredeBDp- 
tortonuuar. 
Ant! pbona  a  8.  Aw  xaglaa  coa 

lorum. 
Pialml  a  8.  Jubilate  Deo. 
Laudate  puerL 
ada  pars.  Quls  sleot  Domtaoa. 
Beqnanttoa  a  8.  Vletlmae  pa*diaIL 
VenI  splrltos. 
Stabat 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


VOL.  VIL 

Hymana  a  18.  0  glorioaa  Vbvl- 

num. 
Sequentla  a  12.  Stabat  mater. 
Abaolutio  In  Meaaa  defunct,  a  4. 

Libera  ma,  Kjrte  etc. 
Motet  in  Meaaadat  at.    Be  ra- 
corderls. 
Domina     seoundam     aotaai 
meum. 
Motatat.  Innooeotespro(nirl8ta. 
Do.    a  4.  Valde  bonorandui. 
ai.  Daus  qui  animae  Cam- 
nil  Oregorll. 

a  4.  Aaoendens  (Thrlstua. 
a  4.  Frlnceps  glorteaiaaUiia 
Michael. 
Hymaus  a  4.  Gaade  Barbara. 
Paalmos  a  6b  Venite. 
Motet  a  5.   Cantantlbiis  otgaato 
€}aeoUla. 
fdapars.   Bldoaato. 
Do.   a  6.  Aaanmpta  «t  Maria. 

adapars.   <)nae eat bta. 
Do.   a  8.  Cum  antem  eaaet  8t«- 
phanua. 
adapars.   Posltis antem. 
Do.   a  6.   Hlo  eet  baatiaaimoa 
Brangelista. 
Sda  pan.    Hlc  est  dladpuluk 
Do.  a  &  Fratrea  ago  anim. 
Do.   a  8.  Jesus  Junxltsa. 

ada  pan.   Et  InerepaTlt  aoa. 
Do.   Bpiritus  sanetus. 
MagnUoat  a  8. 1ml  tonU 
Do.  1ml  ton!  a  6  and  8. 
adltonlaSandd. 
SUtonlaS, 
8rltonia8. 
octo  tonomm  a  4. 
Pan  L-l.  a.  3. 4, 6, 8. 7,  a. 
Altera  pars-],  a.  a.  4. 8.  ^  7.  & 
Oatalogo  dl  tutte  la  Opera  dal 

Paleacrlna. 
Blxtarll  Genet. 

Lamentation  4 
OlaodU  GoudimeL 
Motet  a  4. 
(3onst. Vesta.   TeDeoma4» 
Christ.  Morales.   Motet  a  8. 

[W.S.R.] 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ALKAN. 

ALEAN.    See  also  ii.  751  a. 

ALLEGBANTL  At  end  of  article,  /or 
Conway  read  Coeway.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

*  ALLEGRL  P.  546,  1.  19,  for  156a  of 
original,  and  165a  of  late  edition,  read  ]66a. 
See  also  ii.  336  a,  [M.] 

ALLEN,  Henbt  Robikbok,  was  bom  in  1809 
at  Cork,  and  reoeiyed  his  mnsical  education  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  d^ut  took 
plaoe  on  Jan.  11,  1831,  as  BasiUo  in  a  per- 
formance of  'Figaro*  by  the  students  of  the 
Academy  at  the  King's  Theatre.  He  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  his  performance  on  Feb.  5, 
184a,  of  Damon  on  the  production  of  'Ads  and 
Galatea '  under  Macready  at  Drury  Lane.  '  He 
was  the  only  person  worth  listening  to,  in  spite 
of  the  limited  powers  of  his  organ?  ^  In  1843, 
under  the  same  mauagement,  he  played  Acis, 
and  Phaon  in  Pacini's  '  Saffo,'  when  the  heroine 
on  each  occasion  was  Clara  Novello,  and  later  in 
the  autumn  he  played  at  the  Princess's  as  Ed- 
ward III  in  the  English  yendon  of  '  Les  Puits 
d'Amour.'  From  t£kt  time  until  the  dose  of 
the  Maddoz  management  in  1850  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged  at  the  latter  tbeatro,  where, 
owing  to  its  small  size,  he  was  heard  to  advan- 
ifiige.  He  played  in  '  Don  Giovanni ' '  Othello,' 
'  Anna  Bolena,'  Harold's  '  Marie/  '  La  Barca- 
role,' 'Les  Diamants,'  Auber's  'La  Sir^ne,' etc. ; 
Hal^yy's  'Val  d'Andorre';  Balfe's  'Castle  of 
Aymon ' ;  Loder*s '  Night  Dtocers.'  In  the  early 
part  of  1846  he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  played,  Feb.  3,  Basilius  on  production 
of  Macfarren  8  *  Don  Quixote.'  A  propos  of  this 
part,  Chorley,  in  the  'AthensBum,'  considered 
him,  both  as  singer  and  actor,  as  the  most 
complete  artist  on  the  English  operatic  stage. 

Allen  retired  early  horn  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  and  the  composition  of 
ballads,  two  of  which  became  popular,  viz.  '  The 
Maid  of  Athens '  and '  When  we  two  parted.'  He 
died  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Nov.  a 7, 1 876.     [A.O.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALISCHE  ZEIT- 
UNG.  For  MusiKALiscHS  Zbituno  read  the 
above,  voL  ii.  115  a,  439  b,  and  430  a. 

AI^AGER.    See  also  iii.  182  h,  and  534. 

ALTERNATIYO.  A  term  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  suites  and  other  compositions  of  the 
17th  and  i8fch  centuries,  having  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  the  more  modem  word  Trio, 
when  that  is  used  of  the  middle  movement  of  a 
minuet  or  scherzo.  The  name  as*  well  as  the 
form  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  common 
use,  for  dancing  purposes,  of  two  mora  or  less 
contrasting  measures,  which  wero  played  alter- 
nately as  long  as  the  dancers  desired.  [See 
Gbobsvatsbtanz,  Cbabdas,  Magtab  Music, 
etc. ;  and  iv.  172  h,"]  The  word  seems  generally 
to  cany  with  it  the  direction  *  Da  capo,'  since 
that  sign  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with 
it,  alUiough  the  idea  of  going  back  to  the  first 
steain  or  measure  is  never  absent  from  the 
Alternative.  The  latest  instance  of  its  use  is 
i  Cos,  Bm.  J.  I.,  tfoileil  Baoollaetloiia. 


ANAP^srr. 


521 


in  Schumann's  six  'Intermezzi,'  op.  4,  in  four 
of  which  it  occurs  as  the  title  of  the  middle  sec- 
tion. [M.] 

ALTJiS,  Ebnxst  Eno^NB,  violinist  and  con- 
ductor, younger  brother  of  the  flut«-player  Henri 
Alt^  was  bom  in  Paris,  March  a 8, 1830.  Sons 
of  a  soldier  and  brought  up  in  the  regiment,  the 
boys  were  taught  by  their  father  to  play  the 
violin  and  fife  firom  tiieir  earliest  years.  In  his 
lath  year  Alt^  wrote  an  air  with  variations  for 
violin  and  piano,  which  was  shown  to  Habeneck, 
and  procured  his  entrance  into  the  Conservatoire. 
In  1843  he  eutered  Habeneck's  violin  class;  two 
years  later  he  gained  a  second  aooestit  for  violin, 
in  1847  ^®  second  prize,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  first  prize.  In  1849  he  obtained  a 
second  prize  for  harmony  under  Bazin,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  studying  advanced 
composition  with  Carafit.  From  1845  onwards 
he  played  in  the  Opera  band,  and  in  1846  was 
admitted  to  the  orohestra  of  the  '  Concerts  dn 
Conservatoire.'  In  1871  Alt^s  was  appointed 
deputy  conductor  at  the  Opera  in  place  of  Del- 
devez,  who  had  just  given  up  bis  post  after 
twelve  years*  work.  G.  Hainl  was  at  this  time 
conductor  of  the  Opera,  but  at  his  death  in  1873 
Deldevez,  who  in  the  preceding  year  replaced 
Hainl  as  conductor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was 
recalled.  In  1877  Deldevez  was  succeeded  at 
the  opera  by  Lamoureuz,  who  being  unable  to 
agree  with  the  new  director,  M.  Vaucorbeil, 
retired  at  the  end  of  1879.  Ait^,  who  was  still 
deputy  conductor,  was  now  appointed  conductor, 
and  almost  immediately  gave  up  his  post  at  the 
Sod^t^  des  Concerts,  which  he  had  held  since 
1877.  In  1 88 1  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur.  EUs  chief  compositions  aro  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
a  string  quartet,  a  symphony,  and  a  divertisse- 
ment on  ballet  airs  by  Auber,  written  for  the 
Auber  centenary  in  188 a,  besides  operatic  fan- 
tasias, melodies  caract^ristiques,  etc.  On  July  i, 
1887,  M.  Alt^,  having,  against  his  wish,  been 
placed  on  the  rotirod  Hat,  was  rather  roughly 
discharged  by  the  directors  of  the  Opera,  and 
replaced  by  M.  Vianeei.  [A.  J.] 

ALTNIKOL.    See  vol.  i.  p.  1 16  a. 

ALVSLEBEN.  See  Otto-Alvsleben,  in 
Appendix. 

AMBROS»  A.  W.  P.  59  5,  1.  18  from  end, 
for  is  now  read  was  the.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

ANALYSIS.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
first  suggestion  as  to  the  desirability  of  explain- 
ing the  structuro  of  compositions  to  the  audience 
was  in  a  letter  written  to  the  'Munical  World ' 
of  Dec.  a,  i8a6.  by  the  late  C.  H.  Purday,  Esq. 

ANAP^ST.     A  metrical  foot,  consisting  of 
two   short  syllables,   followed  by 
a  long  one. 

A  romarkable  instance  of  Ana- 
pestic     rhythm   will    be    found 
in  Weber's  Bondo  in  E  b,  op.  6a.    [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  318  a.]  [W.aR.] 
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ANCIENT  CONCERTS. 


ANDERSON. 


ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  P.  64  a.  1.  1 7  from 
bottom,  for  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1779 
read  till  1 763 ;  and  add  that  Bates  died  in  1 799, 
not  1779.  P.  645,  1.  6, /or  J.  D.  Loder  riod 
J.  F.  Loder ;  line  16,  after  'At  the  close  of  the 
ooncerts,'  add  'in  1848.'  P.  65a,  1.  8, /or  two 
rtad  three ;  and  refer  to  iii.  710  h.  The  last  oon- 
cert  took  place  Jnne  7,  1848.  The  library  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music     [M.] 

ANDACHT,  MIT.  'With  devotion';  a 
direction  found  at  the  beginning  of  BeethoYen*s 
Mass  in  I),  and  in  a  few  other  jpaasages. 
Schumann  uses  *Reuig,  andachtig/  for  the  super- 
scription of  No.  6  of  the  *  Bilder  aus  Osten.'  [M.] 

ANDAMENTO  (Italian  verbal  substantive, 
from  andare,  to  go,  to  move).  A  form  of  Fugal 
Subject,  more  highly  developed,  and  of  greater 
length,  than  the  ordinary  Soggetto,  and  gene- 
rally, though  not  by  any  means  invariably,  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  members,  more  or  less 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently calculated  to  add  materially  to  the 
interest  of  a  long  and  exhaustively-developed 
Fugue. 

It  is  in  these  respects  that  the  Andamento 
most  strikingly  differs  from  the  more  usual 
Soggetto ;  which,  as  Cherubini  naively  remarks, 
'should  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  short,  but 
of  a  convenient  length';  and  which  is  gener- 
ally, though  not  always,  of  a  more  homogeneous 
character :  while  the  Attaoco,  shorter  still,  and 
frequently  consisting  of  no  more  than  three  or 
four  notes,  culled  from  the  Subject,  or  one  of 
its  Counter-Subjects,  is  a  mere  Point  of  Imitation, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adding  interest  to 
the  composition,  bindii^f  it  more  closely  together, 
or  eetablLshing  a  more  intimate  correspondence 
of  style  between  its  various  sections. 

A  Fugue  developed  from  a  well-considered 
Andamento  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  lengthy  one. 
A  fine  instance  of  an  Andamento  consisting  of 
two  distinct  sections  will  be  found  in  the  last 
Movement  of  the  Chorus,  '  When  his  lond  voice,* 
in  Handel's  '  Jephthah,'  at  the  words  '  They  now 
contract.' 


They  now  eontnot  their  boUtroua  Frlde,  aadlMh  ivltli.e(«. 

The  *  Amen  Chorus,'  in  the  '  Messiah,'  affords 
another  equally  fine  example,  in  which  the  two 
sections,  though  distinctly  separated,  are  not  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

(a)  (^) 


^t  i'^  r-ef_rfrFI=^ 


X 


W- 


X 


X 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chorus,  '  Righteous 
Heaven,*  in  '  Susanna,'  the  subject  introduced  at 
tlie  words,  *  Tremble  guilt,'  though  phrased  in 
three  dividons  which  a^mit  of  distinct  breathing- 
places  between  them,  is  very  nearly  homogeneous 
in  its  general  character. 

Nearly  all  the  Fugues  in  Sebastian  Bach's 


'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier  *  are  formed  upon  Sog^. 
getti ;  while  nearly  all  his  finest  Oxgan  Fague«» 
with  Pedal  Obbligato,  are  developed  from  long 
and  well-sustained  Andamenti.  A  curious  in- 
stance, in  two  sections,  will  be  found  in  the 
Fugue  in  E  major,  the  Subject  of  which  ia 
given  in  voL  iv.  136  a. 

In  the  well-known  Fugue  in  6  minor,  the 
construction  of  the  Andamento  is  a  minude  of 
melodic  skill:— 


One  of  the  finest  Andamenti  to  be  found 
among  Fugues  of  later  date  is  that  which  fcnna 
the  Subject  of  the  '  Zauberflote '  Overture. 
Another  forms  the  Theme  of  the  first  of  Men* 
delssohn's  Six  Fugues  for  the  Pianoforte  (op.  35). 

Andamenti  may  be  found  both  in  Real  and 
Tonal  Fugue ;  the  examples  are,  however,  much 
more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
The  Andamento  is  frequently  used  in  combinsk- 
tion,  both  with  the  S(^fgetto  and  the  Attaoco ; 
and  either,  or  both  of  wem,  may  occasionally 
be  found  in  oombinataon  with  a  Canto  fermo. 
The  'Hallelujah  Chorus'  is  developed  from  » 
Canto  fermo  adapted  to  the  words,  'For  the 
Lord  Grod  Omnipotent  reigneth,'  a  Soggetto* 
'  And  He  shall  reign,  for  ever  and  ever,'  and  » 
constantly-varying  Attaoco,  '  Hallelujah,*  which, 
under  a  multitude  of  changing  forms,  serves  to 
bind  the  powerfully-oontrastea  elements  of  the 
composition  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Sebastian  Bach's  Choral  Vorspiel,  '  Wir  glau- 
ben  all'  an  einen  Gott,'  is  based  upon  a  Gauto 
fermo,  an  Andamento,  and  a  Soggetto. 


The  Canto  fenna 


Th«  Andamento. 


TheSoggetta 


ate. 


In  this  case,  the  Canto  fermo,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody, 
and  not  an  original  Theme,  might  be  technically 
described  as  the  true  Soggetto,  and  the  Soggetto 
as  a  Counter-Subject,  the  office  of  which  it  per- 
forms throughout  the  entire  composition.  See 
Attaoco,  and  Soooktto,  in  Appendix.  [W.S.  R.] 

ANDANTINO.  See  Beethoven*s  opinion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  in  Thayer,  iii.  241. 

ANDERSON,  MBS.LncT.  P.  65,  correct  date 
of  birth  to  Dec.  1790.  L.  4  horn,  bottom  of  page, 
for  for  many  years  read  from  1848  to  1870; 
and  insert  at  end  'She  died  Deo.  34, 1878.'  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.)  [W.H.H.] 


andb£. 

ANDB&  P.  66  a,  1.  43,  /or  la  read  16. 
Insert  that  Job.  Baptist  Ancur^  died  Dec.  9, 
1883,  and  that  lua  brother  JuliuB  died  Apr.  17, 
1880.  [M,] 

ANDBEOLI,  Guqlholxo.  Add  day  of 
death.  Mar.  13. 

ANDBOT,  Albibt  Augustx,  waa  bom  at 
PaiJB  in  1 78 1,  and  admitted  into  the  Goniier- 
▼atoire  in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1790  he  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  his  exercises  in  harmony, 
and  four  years  afterwards,  having  gained  the 
Prix  de  Borne  for  his  'Alcyone/  he  was  sent  to 
that  city  to  study  under  Guglielmi.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  residence  in  Borne  he  made  such 
progress  that  his  master  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  requiem  and  another  sacred  composition. 
The  latter,  performed  during  Passion  Week,  ex- 
cited so  much  admiration,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  autumn.  He  had 
scarcely  completed  the  last  scene  when  nature 
sank  under  the  arduous  labour,  and  the  composer 
died  on  August  19,  1804.  In  the  following 
October  a  De  Profundis  of  his  composition  was 
performed  in  his  memory  at  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucinia. 

A  short  notice  of  this  composer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  *Dict.  of  Musicians'  (1827).  The  above 
is  taken  from  '  The  British  Minstrel'    [G.H.P.] 

ANFOSSI.  For  date  of  birth  read  1736, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Feb.  1797.  See  also 
CUBIOSO  Ikdisobjeio. 

ANIMATO.  Add  a  reference  to  Mendels- 
sohn's letters  to  Mrs.  Voigt,  published  in  Mac- 
millan*s  Magazine  for  June  1871,  p.  129. 

ANNA  BOLENA.  Line  2, /or  1822  read 
Deo.  26,  1830.   Line  3,/or  Sept.  read  July  8. 

ANTE6NATI  of  Brescia.  This  family 
were  amongst  the  earliest  fiunous  organ-builders 
in  Italy  in  the  ifth  and  i6th  centuries.  At 
the  latter  period  they  had  already  built  more 
than  400  instruments.  [V.  DX  P.] 

ANTHEM.  See  also  Cathedral  Mdsio; 
and  in  p.  71ft,  1.  22  from  bottom,  for  1663 
read  1602 ;  pp.  72  and  73,  omit  the  names  of 
Wesley  and  Goss  firom  the  list  of  living  com- 
posers. 

APPLICATIO.  See  Spitta's  Bach,  i.  600 
(English  translation  ii.  39  and  iii.  385). 

APPOGGIATUBA.  In  example  37,  for 
2-4  as  the  time-signature,  read  3-4. 

APBILE,  GiusiPFB.  PaloBchi  calls  him  a 
contralto  singer,  and  gives  the  date  of  his  birth 
as  Oct.  29,  1732,  and  that  of  his  death  as  1814. 

ABCADELT.  See  also  ii.  188,  where  the 
beginning  of  *  II  bianco  e  dolce  dgno'  is  given. 

ABCHEK,  Fbedkbick,  bom  June  16, 1838,  at 
Oxford ;  in  early  life  wai*  chorister  at  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  London ;  his  musical  education 
was  received  in  London  and  Leipzig.  He  next 
became  organist  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
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in  1873  ^<^  appointed  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
During  the  last  engagement,  on  March  4,  1876, 
he  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  Gade's  '  Spring 
Fantasia'  on  its  first  performance  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Weist  Hill 
he  became  conductor  of  that  establishment, 
which  post  he  held  until  1880.  He  was  also 
Conductor  (1878-80)  of  the  Glasgow  select  choir, 
and  director  of  a  provincial  opera  company.  In 
1 88 1  he  became  organist  at  the  Bev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  church  at  Brooklyn,  U.S.A., 
which  post  he  still  holds,  or  held  until  quite 
recently.  Mr.  Archer  is  an  excellent  organist^ 
and  has  composed  several  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  two 
works,  *  The  Organ,'  a  theoretical  and  practical 
treatise  (NoveUo  A;  Co.),  and  *  The  College  Or- 
ganist '  (Weekee  &  Co.).  He  was  for  some  time 
the  editor  of  the  *  Key  Note.'  [A.C.] 

ABDITI,  LciGi.  Paloschi  gives  July  22, 
1823,  as  the  date  of  his  birth. 

ABETINO,  GuiDO.  See  GuiDO  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

ABNE,  MiOHAXL.  P.  84  a,  1.  3  from  end  of 
article,  for  1712  read  1782.  (Corrected  in 
later  editions^  Correct  the  date  of  his  death  to 
Jan.  14,  1786.  [W.H.H.] 

ABNE,  T.  A.  P.  84  a,  1.3,  omit  the  words  •or 
May  28  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained).' 
For  the  opera  of  <  Bosamond '  see  Clattok.  P. 
846,1.  I, /or  In  1734  read  On  Dec.  19,  1733; 
1.  20,  for  Aug.  14  read  Aug.  i.  Add  to  list  of 
works,  'The  Trip  to  Portsmouth,'  'Beffley 
Spring'  (1772), and  music  to  Mason's  tragedy  of 
•Elfrida.'  [W.H.H.] 

ABNOLD,  Samuel.  P.  86  a,  1.  12, /or  pur- 
chased read  took  a  lease  of,  L.  19  from  bottom, 
for  about  this  time  read  in  1787.  L.  4  from 
bottom,  after  'decline'  insert  'he  retained  the  post 
until  the  termination  of  the  Academy's  existence 
in  1792.'  L.  2  from  bottom  ,/or  three  read  four. 
To  list  of  works  add  '  The  Gipsies,'  'The  Agree- 
able Surprise,'  'Cambro  Britons'  (1798),  and 
the  oratorio  'The  Widow  of  Shunam,'  1801 ;  and 
compare  p.  444  a.  [M.] 

ABBANGEMENT.  P.  89,  1.  35,  for  there 
is  only  one  recui  there  are  six  ;  and  add  to  note  i 
a  reference  to  Eng.  trans,  i.  412. 

ABTABI A.  Line  4  of  article,/or  Commersee 
read  Lake  of  Como.  (Corrected  in  late  edi- 
tions.) 

ABTAXEBXES.    Line  3,  omit '  probably.' 

ABTOT,  Alexandre  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  25, 
181 5,  at  Brussels,  was  the  son  of  Maurice  Artdt^ 
(1772- 1829)  first  horn-player  at  the  theatre  there, 
by  his  wife  Theresa  Eva,  daughter  of  Adam  and 
cousin  of  Ferdinand  Bies.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  on  the  violin  firom  the  former, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  played  at  the  theatre  a 
concerto  of  Viotti.     He  received  further  instruo- 

1  His  raal  wrnftma  wu  lIonta«nj  or  Monttgney,  bat  he  adopted 
pnires«ionan7  the  neme  ArtM  Initeod,  which  name  wu  reUluad  bgr 
ftll  his  fsmllj. 


] 
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iion  from  Snel,  prinoipal  fint  yiolin  at  the 
theatre,  and  afterwards  at  the  Paris  Gonsenra- 
toire  from  Bodolphe  and  August  Kreutzer,  and 
in  1827  and  i8a8  he  obtain^  the  second  and 
first  yiolin  prizes  respectively.  Aooording  to 
F^tis,  Art6t  then  played  in  concerts  in  Brussels 
and  London  with  Uie  greatest  suocessy  and 
became  for  a  time  player  in  the  various  Parisian 
orchestras.  He  became  famous  as  a  soloist,  and 
made  tours  through  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Germany,  etc.  On  J  ane  3, 1 839,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion that  Mario  first  appeared  in  England,  Art6t 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  a  fantacda  of  hia  own 
for  violin  and  orchestns  and  was  well  received, 
rather  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  feeling  of 
his  playing  and  his  remarkable  execution,  than 
from  hu  tone,  which  was  very  small.^  We  do  not 
find  that  he  played  at  any  other  public  concert,  and 
this  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  of  August  6  of  the 
sameyear  from  BerUos  to  Liszt,  wherein  details  are 
given  concerning  musical  taste  in  London  at  the 
time,  received  £rom  Batta,  who  had  just  returned 
from  there,  and  whose  mutual  conversatioD  he 
reports  at  length  :  '  I  arrived  too  late,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  Artdt,  who,  deepite  his  suoceas  at 
the  Philharmonic,  despite  the  incontestable 
beauty  of  his  talent,  has  a  tedious  time  of  it.' ' 
In  1843  he  went  to  America,  Cuba,  etc.,  on  a 
concert  tour  with  Mine.  Ginti-Damoreau,  and 
while  there  he  received  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  lung  disease.  He  never  recover&d,  but  died 
July  30,  1845,  <^^  ^^®  d'Avr.iy  near  Paris. 

ArtOt*s  compositions  for  the  violin  include  a 
concerto  in  A  minor,  various  fantasias  and  airs 
with  variations  with  piano  or  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, and,  in  MS.  string  quartets,  and  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings.  '  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  ihe 
Bubini  school  of  players;  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  our  recollection ;  and  much  beloved,  we 
are  told,  among  his  comrades  for  his  gentle- 
ness and  amiability.*  (Athenaeum,  Aug.  2, 
1845.)  [A.C.] 

ABTOt,  Mabou&itb  JosiPBiirs  D^stb^ 
MoNTAOKsr,  bom  July  21,  1835,  at  Paris, 
daughter  of  Jean  D^sir6  Montagney  Art6t,  horn 
professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  niece  both 
of  the  above  and  of  Baugniet  the  Belgian  por- 
trait-painter. She  was  taught  singing  by  Mme. 
Viaraot-Garci%  and  first  appeared  Si  concerts 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England,  viz.  at  a 
state  concert  June  19,  1857.  In  1858  she  was 
engaged  at  the  Paris  Opera,  through  Meyerbeer, 
where  on  Feb.  5  she  made  her  d  Aut  with  great 
success  as  Fides,  and  subeequendy  played  the 
heroine  in  a  condensed  version  of  Grounod*s 
Sappho.  In  spite  of  praise  lavished  on  her  by 
many  critics,  among  others  by  Berlioz  in  the 
D^bate^  Feb.  17,  2ie  abuidoned  the  French 
in  favour  of  the  Italian  stage.  In  1859  *^® 
sang  in  opera  in  Italy,  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  year 
at  Berlin,  on  the  opening  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  as  a  member  of  Ix>rini*8  Italian  oom- 

1  AtlMfMnmi,  JaiM  i^  189BL 

s  'Berlloi,  OorrwpoDdaoee  InMltt'  (I8I9X  Pw  IM. 
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pany.  In  that  city  she  made  a  furore  in  tbe 
Baroiere  and  Cenerentola,  in  Trovatore,  and  even 
in  the  small  part  of  Maddalena  in  '  Bigoletto,' 
from  which  time  the  greater  part  of  her  career 
has  been  passed  in  Grermany  both  in  Italian  mad 
German  opera,  she  having  in  the  meantima 
abandoned  the  mezzo  for  soprano  parte.  In 
1859-^  "^^  ''"^jS  ^^^  groat  applause  at  tbe 
Philharmonic  and  at  other  concerts.  In  1863 
■he  sang  at  her  Majesty's  as  Maria  ('  La  Figlia') 
in  whi(^  she  made  her  d Aut  May  1  Qth,  as  1m 
Traviata,  and  as  Adalgisa  to  the  Norma  of 
Titiens.  In  1864  and  1866  she  sang  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera  in  the  first  two  parts,  in  '  Fanst^' 
'  Figaro,'  and  the  '  Barbiere,*  but  in  spite  of  the 
great  impression  she  invariably  made,  being  an 
admirable  and  very  complete  artist,  she  noTor 
reappeared  in  England.  On  Sept.  15,  1869, 
she  married  at  Sevres  the  Spanish  baritone 
Padilla-y-Bamos,'  and  with  him  has  sung  in 
Italian  opera  in  Grermany,  Austria,  Kussia,  and 
elsewhere,  until  her  retirement.  Among  other 
parts  she  has  played  in  German  with  great 
success  the  heroines  in  *  Domino  Noir'  and  *  Lea 
Diamants.'  On  March  22,  1887,  she  appeared 
with  her  husband  in  a  scene  from  '  Don  Juan,' 
performed  for  the  Emperor's  birthday  at  the 
Sobloes  at  Berlin,  in  which  city  she  has  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  singing.  [A.C.] 

ASANTSCHEWSKY.  line  2,  for  1839  (2nd 
time)  read  1863.  (Corrected  in  iate  editions.) 
See  also  ii.  735  6. 

ASCHEB,  Joseph.  Add  day  of  death,  June 
2a  [W.B.Sw] 

ASHDOWN  At  PARRY.    See  Wmotu 

ASHLEY,  JoHK  (p.  98  a).  It  seema  cer- 
tain that  the  performer  on  the  bassoon  was  not 
the  same  as  the  assistant  conductor  of  the  com- 
memoration of  Handel.  Tbe  '  Mr.  Ashley  of 
the  Guards '  who  played  the  double  bassoon  on 
that  occasion  was  most  probably  a  brother  of 
John  Ashley's,  named  Jane,  who  was  bom  in 
1740  and  died  Apr.  5,  1809.  John  Ashley  died 
March  2, 1805.  [See  vol.  ii.  402  a,  note  3.]  His 
son,  GxNBRAL  Charlbb,  took  part  with  two  of 
his  brothers  in  the  Handel  Conmaemoratioo,  and 
got  into  trouble  by  nailing  the  coat  of  seme 
Italian  violinist  to  his  seat,  and  filling  his  violin 
with  halfpence.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  Add  to 
the  notice  of  John  Jambs  Ashlbt  that  he  was 
bom  in  1772,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1815.  Also  that 
BiOHABD  AsHLXT  was  bom  in  1775  and  died  in 
1836.  (The  late  editions  of  this  work  give 
dates  for  these  two  members  of  the  fiunily,  but 
they  are  only  partially  coixect).  [M.] 

ASIOLI.  Line  2.  of  article^  for  April  read 
August.  Line  x  i  from  end  of  article, /or  May  26 
read  May  18.     See  also  voL  ii.  p.  329  a. 

ASPULL,  Geoboe.  Add  that  he  was  bom 
June   1 813  at  Manchester,  and  that  he  first 

a  Padola-t-Bahoo,  bora  1812  at  tforcte.  itadtod  nndsr  MobelUnl 
of  Floroooa,  And  hu  strng  In  Italian  opera  aror  sinos.  On  OeC  1, 
im,  b«  Urn  appaarad  with  saeoen  In  Bngiaod  as  Boal  In '  Dlnocah.* 
at  a  winter  leaion  at  the  Ljroeum.  He  plajed  In  1886  In  the  ahort  bat 
dlMstroua  aaaaon  at  Her  M^aitT*!,  and  In  the  aatumn  with  Mapleeoa 
In  the  proTlocei,  and  waa  ausagad  te  lact  aaaaoD  OWT}  at  Oo?«bI 
Oardni  Tbaatra. 
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appeared  at  a  oonoert  in  Jan.  iSaa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  played  to  dementi  in  London, 
and  on  Feb.  ao,  1834,  before  Greoarge  IV.  at 
Windsor.  He  played  Weber's  Gonoertstfick  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  a  concert  at  Brigh- 
ton. After  a  Tisit  to  Paris  in  April  1835  he 
undertook  a  number  of  concert  tours  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  at 
dementi's  funeral  that  AspuU  caught  the  oold 
which  eventually  ended  in  his  death  on  Aug. 
19.  (Diet.  ofNat.Biog.)  [M.] 

ASTORGA.  P.  100  a,  1.  a6,  for  Society 
retid  Academy. 

ATTACOO  (Verbal  substantiTe,  from  atta- 
eturef  to  unite,  to  bind  toeether).  A  short 
phrase,  treated  as  a  Point  of  imitation ;  and  em- 
ployed, either  as  the  Subject  of  a  Fugue,  as  a 
subordinate  element  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  interest  of  its  deyelopmen^  as 
a  leading  feature  in  a  Motet,  Madrigal,  Full 
Anthem,  or  other  Choral  Composition,  or  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  an  otherwise 
too  homogeneous  Part-Song. 

A  striking  instance  of  its  employment  as  the 
Subject  of  a  Fugue  will  be  found  in  No.  zxvii.  of 
Das  Wohltemperirte  Clavier. 

When  used  merely  as  an  accessory,  it  almost 
always  represents  a  fragment  of  the  true  Sub- 
ject ;  as  in  '  Ye  House  of  Gilead,*  from  Handel's 
'Jephthah.' 
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In  the  Madrigal,  and  Motet,  a  new  Attaooo  is 
usually  introdu<»d  with  each  new  paragraph  of 
the  verbal  text ;  in  the  Glee,  properly  so  called, 
the  part  played  by  the  Attaoco  is  less  important; 
while  in  the  Part-Songs,  its  appearance  as  a  pro- 
minent feature  is  still  less  fr^uent.  Exception 
to  the  rule  will,  however,  be  found  in  Dr.  Call- 
oott*s  'Go,  plaintive  Breeze,*  in  Mendelssohn's 
'  Turkisches  Schenkenlied,'  *  Setze  mir  nioht,  du 
Grobian,*  and  in  other  well-known  modem  com- 
postions.  [See  AifDAMENTO  and  Soooetto  in 
Appendix.]  [W.S.R.]. 

ATTERBURT,  Luffkav.  Add  that  he 
sang  in  the  Handel  Commemoration  of  1784, 
and  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  his  concerts.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

ATTET.  Add  <  He  died  at  Ross  about  1640.' 
(Inserted  in  late  editions.) 

ATTWOOD.  P.  loi  a.  1.  a  of  article,  for  in 
1767  read  in  London,  Nov.  33,  1765.  Line  15, 
for  i.  325  read  i.  aa8,  and  add  reference  to 
MozABT,  ii.  396  a.  Line  j6,  for  February  read 
March ;  and  add  that  he  accompanied  the 
Storaces  to  England.  Line  a i  ,/or  the  latter  year 
read  1796.    Lme  4  from  bottom, /or  28  read  34. 

AUBER.  The  weight  of  testimony  con- 
cerning the  year  of  the  composer's  birth  sup- 
ports F^tis  and  substantiates  the  date  178a. 
In  the  supplement  to  Mendel's  Lexicon,  the 
date  1784  is  corrected  to  correspond  with  F^ 


tis,  on  the  authority  of  Paloschi  The  list  of 
his  operas  is  to  lie  completed  as  foUows: — 
<Emma,*  i8ai;  'La  Neige,'  1833;  '  Le  Con- 
cert k  la  Cour,'  1834;  <L4ocadie,'  1834;  'Le 
Timide '  and  *  Fiorilla,'  i8a6 ;  *  La  Fiancee,' 
i8ap;  'Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayad^e,'  1830;  'Le 
Philtre,'  1831 ;  '  Le  Serment,'  183a ;  *  Gustavo 
ni,'  1833 ;  *  ActA)n,'  1836 ;  « Le  Lao  des  F&s,' 
1839;  'Zanetta,'  1840;  'Le  Due  d'Olonne,' 
184a ;  *  La  Part  du  Diable,'  1843  ;  'La  Sirkie,' 
1844;  'La  Barcarolle,'  1845;  'Marco  Spada,' 
185a;  'Jenny  Bell,'  1855;  '^^^  '^  Ciroas- 
sienne,'  1861.  Correct  date  given  for '  Lestocq' 
to  1834.  ^'  '03. 1.  8, /or  May  13  read  May  la. 
In  Forster's  life  of  Dickens,  ch.  xlix.,  it  is  related 
that  Dickens  described  Auber  as  '  a  stolid  little 
elderly  man,  rather  petulant  in  manner.'      [M.] 

AUDRAN,  Edmond,  was  bom  April  11, 
184a,  at  Lyons,  and  received  his  musical 
education  at  the  ]fecole  Niedermeyer,  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  in  1859  the  prize  for  compo- 
sition. In  1 861  he  beoune  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Joseph,  Marseilles.  His  compo- 
sitions include  a  Funeral  March  on  the  death  of 
Meyerbeer,  played  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Mar- 
seilles; a  Mass  produced  in  1873  at  the  above 
church,  and  later  at  St.  Eustadie,  Paris;  a 
motet,  *Adoro  te,'  Paris  (i88a) ; '  Cour  d*Amour,' 
song  in  Proven^  dialect,  and  other  songs.  He 
is  best  known  however  as  an  'op^ra  bouffe' 
composer,  and  among  such  works  may  be  named 
'  L'Ours  et  le  Pacha,'  Marseilles  (1862),  his  first 
work,  founded  on  Scribe's  well-known  vaude- 
ville of  that  name ;  '  La  Chercheuse  d*£sprit,' 
Marseilles  (1864), revived  at  Paris  Bouffes,  i88a, 
a  new  setting  of  an  opera  of  Favart  (1741),  *  Le 
Grand  Mogol,'  Marseilles  (i876),at  Gait^,  Paris, 
Sept.  19 — in  English,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  Nov.  17, 1884;  'LesNocen  d'Olivette,' 
BouffcM,  Nov.  13,  1879  —  ^^  English  at  the 
Strand  Theatre  as '  Olivette,'  Sept.  1 8, 1 880 ; '  La 
Mascotte,'  Bouffes,  Dec.  a9,  1880 — ^in  English, 
Sept.  19,  at  Brighton,  and  Oct.  15,  188 1,  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre;  *  Gillette  de  Narbonne,* 
Bouffes,  Nov.  11,  188 a,  plot  founded  on  Boc- 
caccio's story,  used  by  Shakespeare  for  'All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well';  and  'La  Cigale  et  le 
Fouimi,'  Gait^,  Oct.  30,  1886.  The  five  last 
named  have  all  obtained  great  popularity  in 
France,  while  *  Olivette,'  and  particularly  '  La 
Mascotte,'  are  popular  all  over  the  world.  [A.C.] 

AUGARTEN.  Line  2^,  for  1800  read  1799. 

AUGENER.  The  music-publbhing  business 
of  Augener  ft  Co.  was  founded  at  86  Newgate 
Street,  London,  in  1855.  Later  on  branch  ware- 
houses were  established  at  i  Foubert  Place,  a  a 
Grolden  Square,  and  81  The  Quadrant,  Regent 
Street.  By  a  recent  change  of  partnership  (26 
February,  1887)  the  warehouse  in  the  Quadrant 
has  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Wesley  S.  B.  Wool- 
house,  the  general  business  with  this  exception 
remaining  Mr.  George  Augener's. 

Augener  ft  Co.'s  Catalogue  contains  upwards 
of  6000  works,  of  which  nearly  1000  are  cheap 
volumes;    among    these    is   a    comprehensive 
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oollection  of  pianoforte  elMBics  edited  bj  Pio- 
feeaor  Ernst  Pauer,  as  well  as  an  important 
eeriea  of  educational  works  edited  bj  him, 
by  TOt.  John  Farmer,  mod  oth«r  waU-known 
masicians. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Aagener  &  Go.  have  in- 
troduced the  works  of  some  of  the  most  important 
oompoMrs  of  the  Neo-German  School,  including 
Xaver  Scharwenka^  Jean  L.  Nicod^,  and  Mosa* 
kowski.  They  have  a  large  and  Taried  stock  of 
music,  and  the  sole  agency  for  this  country  of 
the  fiunous  Peters  Edition  published  at  Leipzig. 
The  'Monthly  Musical  Record'  is  publish^ 
by  this  firm,  and  has  among  its  contributars 
prominent  names  in  English  musical  literature. 
Its  circulation  is  about  6000.  [See  Musical 
Pkbiodioals,  toL  ii.  428  b.]  [A.J.H.] 

AVISON.    P.  106,  L  13  from  end  of  article, 
for  two  sets  read  three  volumes. 

AYLWARD,  Thxodobb.  Add  that  from 
1768  to  1781  he  was  organist  of  St  Miohaers, 
Comhill.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  His  kinsman 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article  was  for  some 
time  organist  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  since 
January,  1887,  has  held  a  post  of  some  im- 
portance at  GardifEl  [M.] 

AYTON,  Fannt,  bom  1806  at  Macclesfield, 
was  taught  singing  by  Manielli  at  Florence, 
and  first  appeared  in  Italy,  so  successfully  that 
Ebers  engaged  her  for  the  season   of  1827  at 
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the  King's  llieatre,  at  a  salary  of  £500.  She 
made  her  appearances  there  as  Ninetta  in  *  La 
Grassa*  (Feb.  3).  and  as  Fiorilla  in  '  II  Turoo  in 
Italia.'  In  the  same  year  she  sang  at  "Drarj 
Lane  in  an  English  Tersion  of '  II  Turoo '  and  as 
Roeetta  in  'Love  in  a  Village.'  She  alao  played 
in  the  provinces,  and  sang  in  concerts  with  fair 
success.  In  1839  she  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  opera  with  Malibran  and  Mii^ael 
Costa.  In  1 831  she  sang  again  at  the  King^s 
Theatre  for  the  season,  as  Oreusa,  in  'Medea* 
(Simon  Mayr),  and  she  played  Isabel  in  a  mati- 
lated  version  of '  Robert  *  (*  The  Demon,  or  tbe 
Mystic  Branch,'  Feb.  ai,  183a).  after  which  ahe 
disappears  from  view.  She  had  considerable  exe- 
cution, a  piquancy  and  taste  of  her  own,  a  certain 
ease  on  the  stage,  and  a  ^great  fluency  in  Italian. 
But  she  had  the  miBfortune  to  compete  with  some 
of  the  greatest  Italian  singers,  and  her  intonation 
gave  way  after  her  first  season.  (Chorley.)  A 
portrait  of  her,  drawn  and  engraved  by  B.  HoU, 
was  published  in  July,  i8a8.  [A.C.] 

AZZOPARDI,  Fbangksoo.  A  learned  Ita- 
lian theorist  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, firom  whose  work,  '  II  musico  prattioo;,' 
published  in  the  form  of  a  French  translation 
only  (Paris,  1786),  Cherubini  quotes  some  in- 
teresting examples,  in  bis  'Course  of  Counter- 
point and  Fugue.' 

Azzopardi  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Capella,  in  Malta.  [W.&R.J 
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BABBINI.    Add  day  of  birth.  Feb.  19. 
BABELL.    See  voL  i.  287. 

BACH.  The  following  corrections  are  to  be 
made  in  the  article  which  treats  of  the  Bach 
family  (voL  i,  pp.  108-114). 

P.  109  a,  1. 7.  The  genesJogy  was  not  written, 
but  added  to,  by  Emanuel  Bach.  In  the  genealo- 
gical table  several  errors  occur.  No.  13  died  in 
1682, not  173a ;  No.  16  was  bom  1642,  not  1643. 
The  date  of  death  of  No.  14  is  doubtful.  No.  24 
lived  from  1759  to  1845.  To  No.  8  add  dates 
1645-1693.  No.  6  was  not  named  Johann,  but 
only  Christoph. 

P.  no  a,  last  line  but  3,/or  I'lSi,  read  1671. 

P.  1 1 1  a.  The  list  of  J.  Christoph  Bach's  mo- 
tets is  as  follows :— (Printed)  'Lieber  Herr  Gott' 
(Naue,  Neun  Motette,  etc.,  book  ii.  4) ;  '  Der 
Gerechte,  ob  er  gleich  zu  zeitig  stirbt '  (Naue,  i. 
i);  'Unsers  Herzens  Freude  hat  ein  Ende' 
(Musica  Sacra,  Berlin,  Bote  &  Bock,  vol.  xvi. 
18);  and  the  doubtful  'Ich  lasse  dich  nicht' 
(Naue,  iii.  9,  and  elsewhere).  The  following  are 
in  manuscript : — *  Der  Menach,  vom  Wei  be  ge- 
boren ' ;  '  Sei  getreu  bis  in  den  Tod ' ;  '  Herr, 
nun  lassest  du  deinen  Diener';  and  'Fiirchte 
dich  nicht,  denn  ich  babe  dich  erlost.' 

P.  Ill  b,  line  15  from  bottom,  the  expres- 
sion *  Starke  Sonaten '  is  to  be  taken  as  equivalent 


to  *  stark  besetzte  Sonaten,'  and  refers,  not  to 
the  character  of  the  compositions,  but  to  the  em- 
ployment of  several  instruments  in  them.  In 
Adlung's  copy  of  Walther's  Lexicon,  now  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  is  the  following  note 
in  Adlung's  hand : — '  2  chorio  (ch5richte)  sona- 
tas by  Joh.  Mich.  Bach  were  engraved  on  cop- 
per.'   These  are  evidently  the  works  referred  to. 

P.  112  a,  1.  21^  for  in  his  own  handwriting 
read  in  manuscript.  It  is  not  the  composer  s 
autograph.  Line  3  from  bottom,  for  in  read 
Jan.  I. 

P.  112  5, 1.  ig,for  in  rend  June  29. 

P.  113  a,  add  days  of  birth  and  death  of  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Ernst  Bach,  May  27  and  Dec  2$ 
respectively. 

F.  113  5,  first  fourteen  luies  to  be  corrected  as 
follows : — Emanuel  Bach  entered  the  service  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (afterwards  Frede- 
rick II.)  in  1738,  and  remained  in  it  uninter- 
ruptedly until  1767,  when  he  went  to  Hamburg 
as  Telemann's  successor.  He  died  there  Dec.  14, 
1788.  CP.S.] 

BACH,  JoHAirv  SsBASTiAir  (voL  i.  pp.  114- 
118). 

P.  114  b,  1.  i8,/or  as  read  at.  lines  47  etc. 
to  be  corrected  thus : — His  appointment  to  the 
'  new  church '  at  Amstadt  took  place  on  Aug.  14, 
1 703,  and  at  Easter  of  the  same  year  he  bad  gone 
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to  Weimar  as  Hofinaakav,  ao  that  Mb  residence 
at  the  latter  place  can  only  have  lasted  a  few 
months.  His  journey  to  LAbeck  took  place  at 
the  end  of  Oct.  1705.  This  detail  is  worthy  of 
mention,  since  it  proves  that  he  went  in  order  to 
hear  the  'Abendmusiken'  there,  which  were 
held  on  the  two  last  Sundays  after  Trinity,  and 
on  the  and,  3rd«  and  4th  Sundays  in  Advent. 
[See  BuxTBHUDE,  vol.  i.  286.] 

P.  115  a,  paragraph  2 : — ^Ab  Kapellmeister  at 
Cothen,  "Baeh  receiTed  the  comparatively  high 
salary  of  400  thalers  (i  200  marks,  or  £60)  a  year. 
It  is  now  certain  that  he  went  with  the  Prince 
to  Carlsbad,  not  only  in  1720,  but  in  171 8.  The 
journey  to  Hambuif^,  where  he  saw  Beinken  for 
the  last  time,  took  place  not  in  1 721,  but  in  1720, 
soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  In  1 7 19  he 
was  at  Halle,  where  he  tried  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Handel,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
a  visit  to  his  family.  This,  and  a  second  attempt 
in  1729,  fell  through,  so  that  the  two  composers 
never  met. 

P.  1 1 5  a,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for  second  read 
first.  The  *  Trauermusik,*  written  by  Bach  at 
Cothen  in  1729,  was  not  on  the  death  of  the 
Duchess,  but  on  that  of  the  Duke  himselt  which 
took  place  Nov.  19, 1728.  The  Trauer-Ode  here 
referred  to  as  written  in  1727,  was  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Christiane  Eberhardine,  Electress  of 
Saxony,  and  was  performed  on  Oct.  17,  1727. 
Besides  the  Trauermusik,  Bach  wrote  for  the 
court  of  Cothen  a  whole  series  of  occasional 
cantatas,  proving  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  Ducal  family:  for  Dec.  10  (the  Duke's 
birthday),  in  I7I7«  1718,  and  1720;  for  New 
Teai^s  Dfty,  17 19  and  1720  (Gratulationscan- 
taten) ;  for  Nov.  30  (the  birthday  of  the  Duke's 
second  wife),  1726.  Only  three  of  these  compo- 
sitions are  preserved ;  most  of  the  poems  to 
which  they  were  set  were  written  by  C.  F. 
Hunold.  Bach  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipzig 
in  May  1723.  He  was  appointed  Cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule,  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 
churches,  but  not  oi^[anist ;  he  never  occupied  an 
organiet*s  post  after  leaving  Weimar  in  171 7. 
As  Cantor  he  had  to  teach  singing,  and,  at  firsts 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  instruction ; 
as  director  of  music  he  had  to  superintend  the 
choral  music  in  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Nicholas.  The  choirs  were  composed  of  the 
scholars  of  the  Thomasschule,  with  the  addition 
of  students  and  amateurs,  the  so-called  'Adju- 
vanten.'  The  size  of  the  chorus,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  was  very  small ;  the  average  num- 
ber for  a  four-part  chorus  was  about  12  voices. 
These  were  supplemented  by  a  body  of  instru- 
mentalists averaging  18  in  number,  and  com- 
posed of  the  town  musicians  with  the  assistance 
of  students,  scholars,  and  amateurs.  Part  of  the 
duties  of  University  Music-director  were  fulfilled 
by  Bach,  and  from  1729  to  1736  he  conducted  a 
students'  musical  society,  in  which  secular  cham- 
ber music  was  practised,  and  which  held  for  some 
time  an  important  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
town.  Several  public  concerts  were  also  given 
by  the  society  under  Bach's  direction. 


Bach's  official  duties  were  not  very  pressing, 
and  he  had  time  enough  for  composition.  The 
musical  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
were  however  far  from  satisfying  his  require- 
ments, especially  as  compared  with  the  state 
of  music  at  the  court.  Besides  this,  his 
governing  authorities,  the  town  council  of  Leip- 
zig, showed  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding  the  exceptional  greatness  of  this 
musician.  They  did  everything  to  impede  his 
freedom  of  action,  and  pestered  him  with  petty 
accusations.  In  the  summer  of  1730  Baoh*s 
irritation  was  so  great  that  he  nearly  resolved  t<7 
leave  Leipzig  altogether.  His  intercourse  witii 
the  rector  and  colleagues  of  the  Thomasschule 
was  at  iirst  not  unpleasant,  and  during  the 
rectorate  (1730-1734)  of,  the  celebrated  philo- 
logist, Johann  Mathias  Gresner,  it  was  very 
agreeable.  Bach  could  not  get  on  with  the  next 
rector,  however,  Johann  August  Emesti,  a  man 
still  very  young  and  without  any  tact.  Certain 
differences  as  to  the  appointment  of  one  of  the 
choir-prefects,  who  had  to  direct  the  choir  in  the 
absence  of  the  cantor,  led  to  a  breach  which  in  the 
course  of  the  year  became  quite  irreconcileable. 
Bach,  with  all  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  was 
easily  irritated,  and  possessed  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy. The  protracted  conflict  had  very  bad 
results  on  the  discipline  and  working  of  the 
school,  and  even  ten  years  after  Bach's  death  the 
rector  and  cantor  were  accustomed  to  regard 
each  other  as  natural  enemies. 

Bach's  position  in  Leipzig  was  a  highly  re- 
spected one,  and  he  soon  be^me  a  celebrity  in 
the  town.  Few  musicians  went  there  without 
paying  him  a  visit,  and  even  the  '  stars '  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  Dresden  did  not  fail  to  pay  him 
respect.  He  kept  up  a  firiendly  intercourse  with 
the  musicians  of  the  Saxon  capi  taL  Pupils  came 
to  him  firom  far  and  near ;  his  house  was  a  centre 
of  refined  and  earnest  musical  culture;  with  his 
wife,  an  excellent  singer  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  his  talented  sons  and  daughters,  and 
his  numerous  pupils,  he  could  organise,  in  his 
spacious  house,  performances  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental works,  even  of  those  which  required  a 
large  number  of  executants.  That  he  mixed  in 
the  literary  and  University  society  of  the  town 
is  proved  by  his  relations  with  the  poetess 
Mariano  von  Ziegler  and  Professor  Grottsched. 
In  later  life  he  seems  to  have  withdrawn  more 
and  more  from  society.  In  the  new  impulse 
which  was  given  to  music  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  by  the  influence  of  the  rich  mercan- 
tile element,  and  which  resulted  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  'Gewandhaus  Concerts,'  Bach,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  took  no  part 

Bach  made  frequent  journeys  from  Leipzig. 
Ashe  was  still  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  ('von 
Haus  aus*  as  the  phrase  was),  he  had  to  appear 
there  occasionally  and  to  place  his  services  at 
the  disposal  of  the  reigning  family.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  up  his  connection  with  the 
court  of  Weiasenfels,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  Kapellmeister  in  1 723  (not  1 736).  He 
often  went  to  Dresden,  where,  since  his  passage 
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of  armfl  with  Marchand  in  1 71 7,  he  had  been  in 
high  favour.  In  1 727  he  was — as  far  as  we  know, 
for  the  laat  time — ^in  Hamburg,  and  his  native 
Thuringia  had  been  vimted  occadonaUy.  Hie 
most  noteworthy  journey  was  that  of  1747  to 
the  court  of  Frederiok  the  Great  at  Potsdam 
and  Berlin.  The  reception  here  accorded  to  him 
was  extraordinarily  complimentary. 

Concerning  Bach's  Iftst  illness,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  as  early  as  1749  ^^  made  him  at 
times  so  incapable  of  work  that  the  town  council 
thought  seriously  of  appointing  his  successor. 
The  statement  that  he  engraved  his  own  works 
on  copper,  and  so  injured  his  sight,  is  absolutely 
without  proof.  He  had  been  accustomed  from 
earliest  youth  to  strain  his  naturally  weak  sight, 
and  this  brought  on  his  blindness.  The  oculist 
to  whom  he  ultimately  had  recourse  was  the 
English  Taylor,  who  travelled  through  Germany 
in  1 750  and  1751.  An  operation  was  performed, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
the  same  oculist  operated,  a  few  years  later, 
upon  Handel,  and  also  without  success. 

Bach's  musical  development  proceeded  from 
the  sphere  of  organ  music,  and  it  is  to  this 
branch  of  art  that  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant part  of  his  compositions,  up  to  the  year 
1717,  belongs.  It  was  in  the  time  of  his  residence 
at  Weimar  that  he  reached  his  full  greatness  as 
an  oi^gan-player.  At  Cothen  he  did  not  write 
much  for  the  organ ;  the  Orgelbuchlein,  com- 
piled there,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  compofli- 
tions  of  the  Weimar,  or  even  of  an  earlier,  period. 
In  all  probability  the  celebrated  G  minor  Fugue 
with  the  Prelude  (Bachgesellschaft  edition,  vol. 
XV.  p.  177)  was  composed  in  1720  at  the  time  of 
his  journey  to  Hamburg.  Of  the  great  Preludes 
and  Fugues  only  four  can  with  certainty  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Leipzig  period  : — C  major,  B  minor, 
£  minor,  and  £b  major  (Bachgesellschaft,  xv. 
pp.  228,  199,  236;  vol.  iii.  pp.  173  and  254): 
and  of  the  (dionde  arrangements,  probably  not 
more  are  to  be  referred  to  this  time  than  those 
twenty-one  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
the  *  ClavierUbung,'  and  the  canonic  variations 
on  the  Christmas  hymn  'Vom  Himmel  hoch.* 
The  six  organ  sonatas  received  their  final  cor- 
rections at  Leipzig,  but  most  of  them  date  from 
Cothen  or  earlier,  and  were  not  originally  written 
for  the  organ,  but  for  a  pedal  hairpischord  with 
two  manuals. 

The  Cothen  period  was  principally  devoted  to 
instrumental  chamber  music.  Here  the  great 
'Brandenburg*  concertos  were  completed  in 
1 721;  the  first  part  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte 
Clavier '  written  in  1722  (the  second  part  was 
finished  about  1742);  and  in  1723  the  Inven- 
tions and  Symphonies  for  clavier  were  produced. 
Besides  these,  to  this  period  are  to  be  assigned 
the  six  '  French '  and  perhaps  also  the  six 
'  English '  suites,  to  whiidi  Bach  added  the  six 
'  Partitas '  (written  in  Leipzig  between  1726  and 
1731)  :  very  probably  the  sonatas  and  suites  for 
violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  the  sonatas  for 
violin  and  clavier,  are  also  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
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Lastly,  in  the  Leipzig  period,  the  compoMr 
laid  most  stress  upon  church  music  for  voicei 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  He  wrote 
some  300  so-called  church  cantatas,  of  wbidii 
more  than  200  are  extant.  Only  a  small  nmn- 
ber  of  these,  about  30,  belong  to  the  earlier 
periods;  the  earliest  is  probably  the  Emiter 
cantata,  'Denn  du  wirst  meine  Seele'  (Bach- 
gesellflchaft,  ii.  No.  15)  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  at  Arastadt  in  1 704.  A  good  number 
of  cantatas  can  be  assigned  to  the  Weimar  period, 
but  to  the  Cothen  period  belong  only  one  or  twa 
But  to  the  Leipzig  period  are  to  be  referred  not 
only  the  great  majority  of  cantatas,  but  alao 
almost  all  the  great  church  compositions.  Of 
the  five  Passion  settings  only  that  aooording^  to 
St.  Luke  belongs  to  an  early  time ;  the  'John* 
Passion  was  perifonned  for  the  first  time  in  1724, 
the  'Matthew*  in  1729,  while  two  are  lost.  Thie 
Christmas  Oratorio  was  written  in  1734*  the 
Magnificat^  apparently  for  Christmas,  1723,  and 
the  Mass  in  B  minor  between  1732  and  1738. 
The  Grerman  sacred  poems  set  by  Bach  are  the 
work  of  Erdmann  Neumeister,  Salomo  Franck, 
Chr.  Fr.  Henrid  (Picander),  Mariano  von  Zeigler, 
and  others.  Many  of  them  were  compiled  by 
Bach  himself.  [PJS.] 

BACH  CHOIR,  THE.  In  1875  a  body  of 
amateurs  was  got  together  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge for  the  purpose  of  studying  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor,  a  work  concerning  which  musicians 
in  England  were  then  in  almost  total  ignorance. 
The  music  was  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  [see  vol.  i.  p.  608],  who 
had  devoted  much  preparatory  care  to  the  Ma-ss ; 
and  the  work  was  performed  at  St.  Jameses  Hall 
on  April  26, 1876,  and  again  in  May  of  the  same 
year.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  to  convert  the  tempo- 
rary choir  into  a  permanent  association  for  the 
production  of  classical  vocal  music.  The  new 
society  was  called  *  The  Bach  Choir  *  (in  com- 
memoration of  the  inaugural  performance),  and  its 
object  was  defined  by  the  rules  to  be  the  practice 
and  production  of  choral  works  of  excellence  of 
various  schools.  Lord  Coleridge  became  preid- 
dent,  Mr.  Goldschmidt  musical  director  and 
conductor,  and  Mr.  Coleridge  honorary  secretary, 
while  the  details  of  the  administration  were 
handed  over  to  a  salaried  secretazy  and  librarian. 
In  March  1879  Her  Majesty  graciously  con- 
sented to  become  patron  of  the  dioir.  In  June 
of  that  year  Mr.  Prendeigast  was  appointed 
secretary  and  librarian,  with  the  whole  of  the 
administrative  work,  Mr.  Coleridge  retaining 
the  office  of  honorary  secretary. 

While  practising  and  producing  other  choral 
works,  the  Mass  was  not  neglected,  and  it  was 
performed,  for  the  eighth  time  in  London,  in  the 
Albert  Hall  on  March  25, 1885,  in  celebration  of 
the  bicentenary  of  Bach's  birth.  For  this  per- 
formance the  choir  was  largely  augmented  by 
voices  selected  from  other  leading  societies,  and 
many  retired  members  resumed  for  the  occasion 
their  places  in  the  chorus.  Interest  was  also 
lent  to  this  performance  by  the  nse  for  the  first 
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time  in  EDgland  of  the  trumpet  and  oboi  tTamore 
parti  as  written  by  Bach,  llie  whole  foroes  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  the  post  of  conductor,  and, 
declining  re-election,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C. 
YiUiers  Stanford.  ^  the  same  year  Lord  Cole- 
ridge retired  from  the  office  of  president,  and 
Lora  Monteagle  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  Prendeigast  resigned 
the  office  of  secretary  and  librarian,  and  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Morton  Jjttham  as 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Coleridge  resigning  the 
office  which  he  had  held  since  the  conmience- 
ment.  Many  members  left  the  choir  after  the 
great  performance  in  1885,  but  new  members 
were  not  long  in  ffiling  the  Tacandes,  and  the 
numbers  are  now  higher  than  at  any  previous 
time.  (The  only  performance  in  England  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  which  has  not  been  given  by  the 
Bach  Choir  was  the  fine  production  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  of  1886  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.) 

Subjoined  is  a  Ust  of  the  principal  works  which 
have  been  introduced  to  London  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Many  of  these  have 
been  specially  published  for  the  society  in  the 
Bach  Choir  Magaane. 


J.8.BMh.  Mm  Id  B  minor  I  lOaft  Brarli  In  ▲ ;  Ouitata,  'Bn' 
fMloBiiTt*:  Obonia,*llowilwlltlieQn<»'i  SaaetMlnD;  ])o.lna 
Bortloi.  TeDaua. 
Bruoh.   'OdyiMiM.' 
OlMraMnl.   lUwlnD. 
Oad*.  'OomalA.* 
KleU   'TlM  Star  of  Bethlehem.' 

PelMtrliuk   MliM  PapM  Muoeni  t  Mbm '  AmimptA  est  Maria.* 
0.H.H.Fan7.   *  Frometheiu  nnbouDd  *  <  '  Bleet  Pair  of  SIreiM.' 
PoreeU.   Anthem.  *  JehoTah,  quam  moltL* 
Spohr.  r^xslU. 

M onra  axd  shobtbb  woua. 

ADerto.   'AlMala.' 

J.  0.  Bach.   'LleberHerrOott* 

Surodale  BeniMtt.    *  In  Thee.  O  Lord.* 

Brahms.    •  Be  bt  dai  Hefl.' 

Bocard.   *  When  to  the  temple  Kary  eame.* 

OOM  (flnUhed  by  SidliYan).    'TboGcdofJeAva.* 

Mendelnohn.   '  Ta  et  Petnu.' 

Paleitrlna.   'AdoramosTs.*  r'ajr  t  *i 

VUtorla.  '0  quam  glortoeum.' and 'Jeeadidela.*  |,M.1j.J 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  The  Ust  of  the 
contents  of  the  edition  of  Bach's  works  is  con- 
tinued in  the  article  KiBCHSN-CAin'ATXN,  vol.  ii. 
60  b.  The  following  volumes  have  been  issued 
since  the  date  there  mentioned  : — 


UVBw  Tweuli -fifth  Tear. 

(leined  In  19780 
Clavier  Works.   VoL4. 
ThaArtorrocna. 

Organ  Worka. 
Orfalhaehlela. 
•  Chorales. 
UChorales. 

UTS.  Twenty^lith  Tear. 

(Isnied  In  1878.) 
Ohnroh  Cantatas.   Vol.]9L 
Ghristam  wir  soUan   loban 

sehon. 
Daa  neatebor'  ne  Xlndeleln. 
Llebeter  Immanuel. 
Helnem  Jesam  lass'  loh  nldit. 
Mlt  Tried'  und  Trend*. 
Brhalt'  nns  Herr. 
Herr  Jean  Obrlat. 
Anf  Chrlsti  HimmelMirt. 
Gelobet  Ml  der  Herr. 
Herr  Gott,  dlch  lehaD  alia 

vrtr. 


IM. 


Tan. 


190. 


ISTT.  Twantreerenth  Tear. 
(Issned  bi  1879.) 
Chamber  Xnsia   VoL6b 
<  Sonatas  for  Violin. 
6  Suites  for  VIoIoncaUo. 


bdex  to  the  Ohnrdi 
Cantatas,  Noa.  1— ISOl 

Uiai   Twantr-elshth  Tear. 
(Issued  hi  1881.) 

Ohnreh  Cantatas.   Vol.14. 
131.  Ans  der  Ttefo. 
181.  Bereltet  die  Wefa, 
ISl  leh  fraue  mieh  In  dlr. 
134.  Bin  Ben.  das  selnen  Jesnm. 
13Bb  Aah.    Herr,    mleh     arman 

sunder. 
181  Brforseha  mleh. 
1S7.  Lobe  den  Berren. 
198.  Waram  betrab'st  dn  dleh. 
UB.  Wohldenuderslehaufseinen 

Oott. 
140L  Waehet   ant   raft  om  die 


U81.  TblrtHInt  Tear. 

(laued  In  U8B.) 

Oroheetral  Worici. 

4  Overtures  (Suites). 
Srmphonf  In  F. 


M  nsikallsdias  Opfar. 


S  Oonaartoa  for  8  Olavlerk 

U8SL  Thlrty-seoond  Tear. 
(Iaraedlnl886.) 

Ohnreh  Cantatas,   VoI.ia 
101.  Sllsser  ^Rrost. 
IflL  TrItt  anf  die  Olanbensbahn. 
IBB.  Seban'.  lleber  Gott. 
IM.  Meln  llebeter  Jesn. 
ISO.  Meln  Gott.  wle  lang** 
188.  leh  stah'  mlt  elnem  Foss. 
107.  leh  lease  dloh  nteht.  (Duet.) 
188.  Der  Trlede  eel  mlt  dlr. 
IN.  Sehet.  wir  geh'n  hlnanl. 
180.  lah  fialsB.  das  main  BrlOeer. 


ISIt.  Tweuty-nlnth  T 

(Issued  hi  188L) 
Obamber  Musle.  VoeaL 
Was  mir  behafft. 
Hon  sa  che  sia  dtdore. 
OhoklerTac 

HOehstenninsOhlea  Trandanfoit. 
Bohwlflgt  stole. 
Her  hahn  en  neue  Oberkeel. 
(With  appendix.) 

1880.  Thirtieth  Tear. 

(Issued  In  lB8i.) 

Ohnreh  Oantatas.   Vol.  IBL 

liL  Daa  Istjefewlasliehiiahr. 

M8.UnslstelnKUid. 

14Sw  Lobe  dan  Hem. 

144.  Mimm  waa  deln  M. 

14Bi.  8o  dn  mlt  dalnem  Vnnds. 

148.  WlrmftssendarahvielTrOb- 

sal. 
14T.  Hen  md  M md  and  That. 
148L  Brfaifet  dem  Herm  Bhre. 
148.  Man  staigot  mb  Fraadeo. 
180.  Na«h  dlr.  Herr. 

BACHE,  Walter,  bom  at  Birmingham  June 
19,  1843,  a  younger  brother  of  fVancis  Ed- 
ward Bacjhb.  He  studied  the  pianoforte  and 
theory  under  James  Stimpson,  oiganist  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall.  In  Aug.  1858  he 
went  to  Lei^g,  where  he  studied  under  Plaidy, 
Moecheles,  Haoptmadn  and  Riohter.  After  a 
short  stay  in  Milan  and  Florence,  he  went  in 
the  summer  of  1862  to  Rome,  where  for  three 
years  he  received  regular  lessons  from  Lisst.  In 
May  1865  Mr.  Bache  came  to  London,  where  he 
subsequently  resided,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  stay  in  Florence  in  1871,  where  he  bad 
lessons  from  Hans  von  Bulow.  Mr.  Bache  was 
chiefly  known  by  bis  unflinching  advocacy  of 
Liszt  8  claims  to  be  recognised  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  For  sevwal  years  he  gave  orches- 
tral and  vocal  concerts,  at  which  he  brought  for- 
ward the  following  important  works  of  his  mas- 
ter, many  of  which  had  not  been  heard  in  London 
before  :---Symphonische  Dichtungen:  Les  Pr^ 
ludes,  Orpheus,  Tasso,  Festkliinge,  Mazeppa; 
'  Yon  Fels  sum  Meer '  march,  Bhapsodie  Hon- 
groise.  No.  4 ;  '  The  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  * ; 
Psalm  xiii. ;  Reapers'  Chorus  (Prometheus) ; 
' Loreley ; '  'Jeanne  d*Arc ' ;  Faujst  Symphony ; 
Piano  Concertos,  nos.  i  and  a,  and  Fantasie  fiber 
Ungarische  Volksmelodien.  During  Liszt's  visit 
to  England  in  the  spring  of  1880  Mr.  Bache 
gave  a  memorable  reception  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  on  April  8,  when  the  master  played 
the  finale  of  Schubert's  'Divertissement  k  la 
Hongroise/  and  his  own  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
in  A  minor.  Mr.  Bache  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  founding  the  liszt  Scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  professor  of 
the  piano.    He  died  March  26, 1888.    [WJB.S.] 

BACHELOR.  For  additions  see  Deqbees,  in 
Appendix. 

BACK,  Tol.  i.  p.  121, 1.  3  from  bottom.  For 
maple,  read  sycamore  or  hairwood.  (Corrected 
in  later  editions.) 

BACKFALL.    See  Aosimira,  toL  i.  p.  43  h, 

BACON,  B.  M.  See  vol.  i.  p.  388.  In  L  17 
of  article, /or  1826  read  1829,  and  in  the  last 
line  but  one,/or  Nov.  2  read  Not.  27. 

BADIALL  In  the  last  two  lines  of  article^ 
for  where  he  died  about  the  year  1870,  read  He 
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died  17  Not.  1865,  «t  Imola,  where  he  waa  bom. 
(Corrected  in  late  editionB.) 

BlRMANN.  Add  the  date  of  death  of  Earl 
Barmann  (3),  May  33,  1885. 

BAGPIPE,  vol.i.  p.  124  b,  1. 13, /or  Mackin- 
non's  read  MacBimmon^s.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

BAILDON.  In  1.  7  of  article,/or  1768  read 
1763,  and  add  that  he  died  May  7,  1774.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BAINI.    See  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

BAKER,  GsoROB.  He  was  bom  in  1773,  and 
quitted  Exeter  in  1790.  He  was  organist  at 
Stafford*  from  1795*  at  Derby  from  1810,  and  at 
Rugeley  from  1824.  He  died  Feb.  19,  1847. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  [  W.H.H.] 

BALFE.  Line  13  of  article,  for  May  18 16 
read  June  1 81 7.  P.  1 26  5, 1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
ballad  read  ballet.  P.  127  a,  1.  6,  for  1828  read 
1827  ;  1.  28,yor  in  the  following  spring  read  on 
May  27,  1836 ;  1.  46,  for  1840  reaa  March  1841. 
P.  1275,  1.  20-21,  omit  the  word*  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  *  The  Devil*s 
in  it.'  The  production  there  referred  to  had 
taken  place  in  1847,  <^d  should  have  been 
mentioned  six  lines  higher  in  the  page.  After 
1.  40  add  that  an  English  version  of  *  Pittore  e 
Duca  *  under  the  tiUe  of  '  Moro,'  was  given  at 
Her  Majesty's  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company,  on 
Jan.  28, 1882.  Lines  54-55,  the  opera  *  Blanche 
de  Nevers'  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  year 
1863  ;  it  was  produced  in  Nov.  1862.  (Diet,  of 
National  Biography,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred  for  further  particulars.)  [^0 

BALL.  Omit  Spohr's  'God,  Thou  art  great/ 
and  the  'Lobgesang'  from  the  list  of  Ball's 
translations.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BALLAD.  Under  this  head  mention  should 
be  made  of  an  experiment  made  by  Schumann 
and  others,  in  the  form  of  'ballads  for  declama- 
tion,' in  which  the  elements  of  Melodrama 
(which  see)  are  applied  to  smaller  works. 
Schumann's  contributions  are: — *Schon  Hed- 
wig'  (Hebbel),  op.  106;  <  Yom  Haideknabe ' 
(Hebbel),  and  <The  Fugitives'  (Shelley),  op. 
122.  Hiller's  'Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigs- 
tochter'  (Geibel)  is  a  slighter  specimen.  The 
PF.  accompaniments  with  which  some  modem 
reciters  are  wont  to  embellish  performances, 
would  come  under  the  same  category,  were  they 
worthy  of  ranking  as  musical  compositions.    [M.] 

BALLAD  OPERA.  [See  English  Opera, 
i.  488  5.]  To  the  list  of  BaUad  Operas  there 
given  the  following  may  be  added: — 1731.  Pa  tie 
and  Peggy;  The  Amours  of  Billingsgate;  The 
Grub  Street  Opera;  The  Welsh  Opera.  1738. 
The  Disappointed  Gallant,  or,  Buckram  in  Ar- 
mour. 1740.  The  Preceptor,  or,  The  Loves  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  [W.H.H.] 

BALLETS.    Line  8  of  artide, /or  1597,  read 

BALLO  IN  MASCHERA.  Line  3,  for  in, 
read  Feb.  1 7. 

>  at.  Ibi7'i  Ohonh.  H«  iwlcMd  tbt  port  ob  Ibij  IS.  lloa 


BARKER. 

BALTZAR.    P.  133  0,  iMt  line  bat  <me,fbr 
At  read  Soon  after ;  and  compare  ii.  58  a. 

BAND.  See  also  Wiia>-BAND  in  Appendix. 

BANDERALI.     For  date  of  birth,  read  Jan. 
12, 1789,  and  add  day  of  death,  June  13. 

BANDINI,  Ubbrto,  wan  bom  at  Rieti  in  Um- 
bria  on  Mar.  28,  i860.  His  father,  Guglielmo^ 
was  a  provincial  inspector  of  engineering.  In  1 865 
Uberto  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  of  Perugia,  where  he 
first  studied  the  rudiments  of  music  under  Prof. 
Giustiniani,  and  later  on  received  instruction  in 
harmony  ^m  Pmf.  Bokoni  at  the  Institute  Com- 
munale  Morlacchi  in  the  same  town.  In  1876,  on 
leaving  the  Liceo,  instead  of  Rtadying  law,  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  attended  the  Conservatorio  S. 
Pietro  a  Majella  for  a  year,  his  master  being Lauro 
Rossi.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Naples  on  account 
of  private  misfortunes  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  at  the  Liceo  S.  Cecilia  under  Tergiani  and 
SgambatL  His  first  important  composition  was 
an  overture,  *Eleonora'  (Crystal  Palace,  Mar.  la, 
1 881),  whidi  won  the  prize  among  87  competi- 
tors in  a  musical  competition  at  Turin.  He  next 
produced  a  successful  symphony  at  the  Roman 
Royal  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts,  which 
was  followed  by  'II  Baccanale'  for  oroheatia^ 
produced  at  Perugia  in  Oct.  1880.         [W.B.S.] 

BANISTER.  P.  134  i,  1. 7  &  16  from  bottom, 
for  1676  read  1667.    John  jun.  died  1735. 

BANKS.    See  Londok  Violin-Makers. 

BANTL  P.  135  6,  L  17  from  bottom,/or  1799 
read  1794. 

B  APTIE,  David,  bom  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  30» 
1822.  Author  of  a  useful '  Handbook  of  Musical 
Biography/  1883  (2nd  ed.  1887).  He  has  pub- 
lished many  glees,  and  has  many  more  in  MS. 
He  has  also  in  MS.  a  '  descriptive  catalogue,'  or 
index,  of  vocal  part  music.  [G.] 

BARB  A  J  A,  DoMENico.  P.  138  a,  1.  15, /or 
X825  read  1823. 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE.  P.  138  h,  1. 4-5,/or 
Dec.  26  read  Feb.  5. 

B  ARBIERL  Insert  Christian  names,  Fbak- 
CESOO  ABSKNiOt  and  date  of  birth,  Aug.  3, 1823. 

BARGIEL.  Add  that  he  is  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  three '  Meisterschulen  fUr  musikalische 
Composition'  connected  with  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  To  the  list  of  his  important  worics  should 
be  added: — Overture  to  Prometheus,  op.  16; 
Symphony  in  C,  op.  30;  13th  Psalm,  for  ohoms 
and  orchestra,  op.  25 ;  and  for  pianoforte  the 
Suites,  op.  7  and  13,  and  a  Sonata,  op.  34.  [M.] 

BARKER,  CHARLK8  Spackmak.    [See  vol.  i. 

{).  139,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  599  and  607.]  The  fol- 
owing  additional  details  were  communicated  by 
him  to  the  writer.  He  leamt  his  art  under 
Mr.  Bishop,  of  London.  His  invention  of  the 
pneumatic  lever  was  not  adopted  in  the  organs 
at  York  and  Birmingham,  for  financial  consider- 
ations. He  went  to  France  in  1837.  Besides 
the  organ  of  St.  Denis,  his  pneumatic  lever  was 
applied  to  those  of  St.  Roch  and  the  Madeleine 
in  Paris.    He  took  out  a  brevet  d'inventton  £ar 


it  in  1839.  About  1840  he  became  director  of 
Daublaine  &  Calluiet*8  faotary,  and  at  the  PariB 
Exhibition  of  1855  ^®  received  a  fint^olass  medal 
and  the  Croes  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
patent  for  electric  organs  was  purchased  by 
Bryceson  of  London.  He  remained  with  Merk- 
lin  until  i860,  when  he  set  up  a  factory  of  his 
own  under  the  firm  of  Barker  &  Venchneider, 
and  built  the  organs  of  St.  Augustin  and  of 
Montrouge  in  Paris,  both  electric.  The  war  of 
1870  caused  him  to  leave  Paris  and  return  to 
this  country,  where  he  built  the  organs  for  the 
Catholic  cathedrals  of  Cork  and  Dublin.  He 
died  at  Maidstone  Nov.  a6, 1879.        [V.  de  P.] 

BARNABD,  Chablotti  Alinotok,  known 
by  her  pseudonym  of  '  CIaribel«'  was  bom  Dea 
33*  1830,  and  married  Mr.  G.  G.  Barnard  in 
1854.  She  received  some  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  composition  from  W.  H.  Holmes, 
and  between  1858  and  1869  published  some 
hundred  ballads,  most  of  which  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity  of  a  transient  kind.  A 
volume  of  '  Thoughts,  Verses,  and  Songs  *  was 
published,  and  another  volume  of  poems  was 
printed  for  private  circulation.  She  died  at 
Dover  Jan.  30,  1869.  (Diet,  of  National 
Biography.)  [W.B.S.] 

BARNABD,  Rbv.  John.  Line  6  from  end  of 
article,  add,  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

BARNBY,  Joseph.  See  vol.  i.  p.  145  a,  and 
add  to  the  article  found  there,  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bamby^s  tenure  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells 
Street,  was  from  1863  to  1 871,  when  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho.  Here  he  instituted 
the  annual  performances  of  Bach's  'Passion 
according  to  St.  John,*  which  he  had  previously 
introduced  to  English  audiences  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  At  the  formation  of  the  London 
MasiOAL  SociKTT  [see  that  article  in  Appendix] 
he  was  appointed  conductor,  and  in  this  caiMtcity 
introduced  Dvof^'s  'Stabat  Mater'  and  other  im- 
portant novelties.  On  Nov.  10,  1884  the  Albert 
Hall  Choral  Society  gave  under  his  direction  a  re- 
markable performance  of  the  music  of  Wagner's 
'  Parsifal,*  in  which  the  principal  solo  parte  were 
sung  by  some  of  their  greatest  Greiman  repre- 
sentatives. In  1886  he  succeeded  Mr.  Shake- 
speare as  conductor  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Mention  must  be  made  of  his  psalm, 
'  The  Lord  is  King,'  produced  with  success  at  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1883.  [M.] 

BARNETT,  John.  Line  i,  for  July  i  read 
J  uly  1 5 .   Line  1 8,  far  two  masses  read  one  mass. 

BARNETT,  John  Fbanois.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  Oct.  16,  1837.  A<^^  ^^®  following 
account  of  his  works  since  1874 : — Besides  many 
compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  three  impromptus  dedicated 
to  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  a  sonata  in  E  minor, 
dedicated  to  Ernst  Pauer,  Mr.  Bamett  has  pro- 
duced three  important  works  at  various  festivals. 
The  first  of  these,  *  The  Good  Shepherd,*  was 
written  for  the  Brighton  Festival  cSf  1876,  and 
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the  second,  '  The  Building  of  the  Ship^'  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  of  1880,  where  it  met  with  great 
and  well-deserved  success.  In  the  following 
year  he  wrote  an  orchestral  suite,  entitied  '  The 
Harvest  Festival,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  may  refer  to  Mr. 
Bamett*s  Concerto  Pastorale  for  flute  and  or- 
chestra, a  Sonata  in  E  minor  fur  flute  and  piano- 
forte, and  a  Scena  for  contralto,  '  The  Golden 
Gate,*  set  to  words  by  the  late  'Hugh  Con- 
way.' [M.] 

BARONI-CAVALCABO.    See  vol.  U.  729  5. 

BARRET.  Add  that  he  died  Mar.  8,  1879. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BARRETT,  Thomas.  See  London  Violdt 
Makers,  vol  ii.  164  5. 

BARRETT,  William  Alezandeb,  English 
writer  on  music ;  bom  at  Hackney  Oct.  1 5, 1836 ; 
was  a  chorister  at  St.  PauVs,  where  he  is  now 
Vicar-choral,  and  is  a  M  us.  Bac.  of  Oxford  (1870). 
Mr.  Barrett  has  published  'English  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Writers*  (1877),  'English  Church  Com- 
posers*  (i88a),<Balfe,  his  Life  and  Work*  (i88a), 
and  other  works;  he  was  joint  editor  with  Dr. 
Stainer  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms' 
(1875).  He  has  been  for  many  years  musical 
reporter  of  the  '  Morning  Post  * ;  for  some  time 
edited  the  'Monthlv  Musical  Record,*  and  is 
now  editor  of  the  '  Musical  Times.'  [G.] 

BARRY,  Charles  Ainslib,  bom  In  London 
June  10,  1830.  A  writer  who  is  understood  to 
edit  the  Programme-books  of  the  Richter  Con- 
certs, and  whose  initials  are  appended  to  many 
thoughtful  analyses  of  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Wagner,  etc.  Mr.  Barry  was  educated  at 
Rugby  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
he  was  a  pupil  of  T.  A.  Walmisley,  and  after- 
wards studied  muric  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden. 
He  contributed  for  long  to  the  '  Guardian, ' 
edited  the  '  Monthly  Musical  Record,*  1875-79, 
and  has  been  otherwise  active  with  his  pen.  lie 
has  published  several  songs  and  PF.  pieces.  A 
MS.  Festival  March  of  his  was  often  played  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862,  3.  and  he  has  a 
symphony  and  other  orchestral  pieces  in  MS. 
He  was  seorebary  to  the  Liszt  Scholarship  Fund 
1886,  and  is  an  earnest  Zukunfttmusiker,     [G.] 

BARTH,  Kabl  Heivrich,  bom  at  Pillau, 
near  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  July  12,  184 7, 
received  his  first  instruction  from  his  father, 
beginning  the  piano  at  four  years  old.  From 
1856  to  1 86a  he  was  studying  with  L.  Steinmann, 
and  for  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  with  H.  von  Bttlow.  From  1864  onwards 
he  was  under  Bronsart,  and  for  a  short  time  was 
a  pupil  of  Tausig*s.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Stem  Conservatorium,  and  in 
1 87 1  became  a  professor  at  the  Hochschole  at 
Berlin.  Herr  Barth  is  justly  held  in  high 
estimation  for  his  earnest  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  classical  works,  and  he  is  also  an 
admirable  player  of  concerted  musio.  He  has 
repeatedly  undertaken  successful  conoert  tours 
in  Gennany  and  England,  and  has  onoe  appeared 
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at  a  oonoert  of  Paadeloap*8  in  Paris.  He  holds 
the  position  of  pianist  to  the  Grown  Prinoe  and 
Princess  of  Gennsny,  [M.] 

BARTHELEMON.  P.  145  5,  L  14,/or  Vaux- 
hall  read  Marylebone,  and  add  a  reference  to 
Mabtlbboni  Gabdbks  ;  also  to  Jbphthah  2. 

BARTHOLOMEW.  Line  7  of  article  omit 
the  '  Lobffesang  *  from  list  of  works  adapted. 
(C(»Tected  in  late  editions.) 

BASEVL  Add  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
Dec.  ag,  1818,  and  Dec.  1885,  respectively. 

BASSEVL    See  Cbbtbtto. 

BASS  HORN.  Hub  instmment,  now  obso- 
lete, belonged  to  the  bugle  family,  and  was 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bassoon.  It  was  made 
of  copper  or  brass,  was  blown  by  a  capped 
mouthpiece  and  had  4  finger-holes  and  2  keys. 
Li  Germany  some  were  made  of  wood.  The 
scale  was  similar  to  that  of  the  serpent,  extend- 
ing down  to  Bb  below  the  baas  stave.  [V.  de  P.] 

BASSOON.  P.  153  b,  L  13  from  bottom, /or 
unison  read  union. 

BATES,  Jo  AH.  Line  i,  for  in  1740,  read 
Mar.  19,  1 740-1.  P.  155  a,  1.  10,  for  1780  rettd 
the  same  year.  (His  marriage  took  place  as  stated, 
in  1780.) 

BATESON,  Thomas.  P.  155  a,  1.  3.  He 
must  have  quitted  Chester  before  161 1,  as  on 
Mar.  24,  1608-9,  ^  *  ^^  chosen  ^car-Chorall ' 
of  the  Gathednd  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  commonly  called  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
'in  y*  room  of  M'.  Steven  Robinson,  late  Vicar 
of  the  said  Church.  Who  was  also  admitted  and 
instaled  the  same  daye.*  And  on  April  5  fol- 
lowing he  '  had  leave  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  one  week  more  to  pass  into  England  about 
his  own  business.*  In  the  latter  entry  he  is  de- 
scribed as  *  Vicar  and  Oiganist  of  this  Church.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  took  a  degree  in  music  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  (Chapter  acts,  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
DubHn,  vol.  ii.  p.  73).  [Wja[.H.] 

BATHE.  See  i.  3896,  and  correct  as  fol- 
lows : — He  was  bom  on  Easter  Sundsy,  1564, 
being  son  of  John  Bathe,  a  judge,  and  his 
wife  Eleanor  Preston.  He  entered  ^e  novitiate 
of  Toumai  in  1595  or  1596.  He  studied  at 
Louvain  and  Padua;  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Irish  college  at  Salamanca,  and  died  at 
Madrid,  June  17,  161 4.  In  1.  9  of  the  article 
omit  the  words, '  he  came  to  London.*  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

BATISTE,  AbtoikeEdouabd,  organist  and 
professor  of  music,  bom  in  Paris  Mar.  a 8,  1830, 
died  suddenly  there  Nov.  9,  1876,  was  a  son  of 
the  eminent  comedian  Batiste,  whose  memory  is 
still  fresh  in  the  annals  of  the  Com^e  Franyaise, 
and  uncle  of  L^  Delibes.  He  was  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  chapel  of  Charles  X.,  but  after  1830 
he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatoire,  where  be  went 
through  a  course  of  solfeggio,  harmony,  organ, 
counterpoint  and  fugue.  As  a  student  he  was 
most  successful,  carrying  off  the  first  prized  in  | 
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these  stadies,  and  in  1840,  as  a  pupil  of  Hal^vyX 
obtaining  the  second  Prix  de  Home.     In  1836, 
before  he  had  finished  his  course  at  the 
vatoire,  he  had  been  appointed  deputy  profc 
of  the  solfeggio  dass ;  after  which  he  was 
oessively  appointed  professor  of  the  male  clK»al 
class,  of  the  joint  singing  dass  (suppressed  in 
1870),  and  of  the  solfeggio  dasa  for  mixed  voices 
He  iJso  instituted  an  evening  choral  class  at  the 
Conservatoire.     In  Oct.  187a  he  took  a  dass  for 
harmony  and  accompaniment  for  women.    Xliese 
professorial  duties  did  not  prevent  him  frmu  pur- 
suing his  organ  studies,  and  alter  having  held 
from  184a  to  1854  ^^  P^^  ^^  oiganist  at  SL 
Nicolas  des  Champs,  he  was  given  a  similar  post 
at  St.  Eustache,  which  he  fiUed  until  his  death, 
with  so  much  ability  that  in  consideration  of  his 
long  tenure  of  office  the  cur^  was  allowed  to 
celebrate  his  funeral  obsequies  at  St.  Eustache* 
though  Batiste  did  not  reside  in  the  parish.     A 
musician  of  severe  and  unerring  taste.  Batiste 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  organists  of  our  time, 
but  his  compositions  for  the  oi^gan  were  htr  from 
equalling  his  talents  as  professor  and  execntant. 
He  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  his  educational 
works,  and  particularly  by  his  Petit  Solf^ge 
Harmonique,  an  introduction  to  the  SolfSeggio 
and  method  of  the  Conservatoire,  by  his  diagrams 
for  reading  music,  and  above  all,  by  his  aooom- 
paniments  for  organ  or  piano  written  on  the  figured 
basses  of  odebrated  solfeggi  by  Cherobini,  Oat^ 
Gossec,  and  other  masters  of  that  date,  entitled 
Solf^;es  du  Conservatoire ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
hard  worker,  wholly  devoted  to  his  pupils  and  to 
his  art.  [-^  J*] 

BATTEN,  Adbiav.  P.  156  a,  L  14.  He  prol>> 
ably  died  in  1637,  as  on  July  aa  in  that  year 
letters  of  administration  of  the  estate  of  Adrian 
Batten,  late  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  deceased, 
were  granted  by  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury to  John  Gilbert,  of  the  city  of  Salisbury, 
Clothier,  with  consent  of  Edward,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam Batten,  brothers  of  the  deceased.  [ W.H.H.] 

BATTEBT,  one  of  the  agr^ens  used  in 
harpsichord  music.  The  sign  for  its  perform- 
ance is  identical  with  the  curved  form  of  the 
modem  indication  of  the  arpeggio  (see  i.  876, 
ex.  4,  second  chord),  which  implied  that  the 
chord  to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  to  be  played 
twice  in  rapid  succession.  [^] 

B ATTISHILL.  P.  1 56  a,  L  $  from  bottom  Jbr 
1775  r«wi  1777. 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE.  Line  8  of  artide 
em  in  giving  1793  as  the  date  of  the  London 
publication,  as  the  piece  appears  in  Thompson's 
catalogue  for  1789. 

BAUMFELDER,F.A.W.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  735  a. 

BAZIN,  Fbanoois,  bom  at  Marseilles  Sept. 
4,  1 816,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  har- 
mony, under  Auber.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  39a  5.]  In 
1840  his  'Loyse  de  Montfort*  gained  the  Prix  de 
Bome.  In  i860,  on  the  division  of  the  Paris 
Orphan  into  two  sections  he  was  appointed 
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eondnctor  of  them  {or  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
[See  Tol.  ii.  6 1 2  a.]  The  following  opens  by  him 
nave  been  given  at  the  Op4ra-Gomique : — *  Le 
Trompette  de  M.  le  Prince/ 1846 ;  '  Le  Malheur 
d'etre  joUe/  1847  ;<  La  Kuit  de  la  Saint-Sylves- 
tre/  1849 ;  <  Madelon/  185a ;  <  Maltre  Pathelin,' 
1856 ;  <  Les  D^seap^/  1858  ;  and  <  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine/  1865.  Besides  these,  Bazin  wrote 
several  sacred  compositionB  and  a  number  of  part- 
songs,  etc.  He  died  in  Paris  July  a,  1878.     [M.] 

BAZZINI.  Add  that  in  Jan.  1867  his  opera 
'  Turandot  *  (words  by  Gaszoletti)  was  given  at 
Milan.  He  has  written  two  sacred  cantatas, 
<  Senacfaeribbo'  and  '  La  Resurrezione  del  Cristo/ 
besides  settings  of  several  Psalms;  symphonic 
overtures  to  Alfieri's  'Saul'  (Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  17,  1877)  and  to  '  King  Lear'  (Do.  Feb.  ai, 
1880),  and,  in  chamber  music,  three  string- 
quartets  and  a  quintet.  He  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Milan  Consenratorio  in  i88a    [G.M.] 

BEALE,  William.  The  following  additions 
and  corrections  are  to  be  made : — After  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  he  served  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  R^volutionnaire,  a  44-gun  fi^gate, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  French.  From 
Jan.  30,  i8i6,toDeo.  13,  i8ao,  he  was  one  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  In  November 
of  the  latter  year  he  had  been  appointed  organist 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  In  Dec.  18  21  he 
returned  to  London,  and  became  successively 
organist  of  Wandsworth  Parish  Church  and  St. 
John's,  Clapham  Rise.  (Diet,  of  National  Bio- 
graphy.) Add  that  he  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Adelphi  Glee  Club  in  1840  (inserted  in  late 
editions).  [W.B.S.] 

BEAULIEU.  Add  day  of  birth,  April  11, 
and  that  he  died  in  1863. 

BECK,  JoHAKN  Nkpomuk,  bom  May  5,  i8a8, 
at  Pesth,  where  he  studied  singing  and  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  Richard  in  'I  Puritani/ 
having  been  advised  by  Erl  and  Formes  to  adopt 
a  musical  career.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Wies- 
baden, and  Frankfcni,  1851  to  53.  From  1853 
to  the  present  time  he  has  beni  engaged  at 
Vienna  as  principal  baritone,  where  he  is  a  great 
fiivourite,  being  alike  excellent  both  in  singing, 
acting,  and  in  classical  and  romantic  opera. 
Among  his  best  parts  are  Don  Juan,  Count 
Almaviva,  Pizarro,  Mikheli  (Wassertrager), 
Hans  Heiling,  William  Tell,  Nelusco,  Hamlet, 
Amonasro,  Orestes,  the  baritone  parts  in  Wag- 
ner's operas,  etc.  He  has  also  performed  in 
the  various  cities  of  Germany  and  at  Stockholm 
with  great  success. — His  son  Joseph,  born  June 
II,  1850,  also  a  baritone  of  great  promise,  ap- 
peared at  Laibach  (1870),  and  has  appeared 
with  success,  among  other  places,  at  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  where  he  is  now  engaged.         [A.C.] 

BECKER,  CoirsTANTur  Juuus.  Add  date  of 
death,  Mar.  i,  1879. 

BECKER,  Jbak.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
May  II,  1833,  and  add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
10, 1884. 
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BECKWITH.  Line  a  of  article,/ori  759  recMf 
1750.  For  lines  3-5,  read  under  Dr.  William 
Hayes  and  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft's,  Norwich,  on 
Jan.  16, 1 794,  and  succeeded  Garland  as  organist 
of  the  cathedral  in  1808.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 
He  never  wrote  or  gave  his  Christian  name 
officially  otherwise  than  'John,'  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  name  '  Christmas '  was  merely  a 
playful  addition  made  by  his  friends  by  reason  of 
his  having  been  bom  on  Christmas  Dav.  He  was 
succeeded  in  both  his  appointments  oy  his  son, 
John  Chables,  bom  1788,  died  Oct.  5, 1828,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Buck.    [W.H.H.] 

BEETHOVEN.  (N.B.  Many  of  the  follow- 
ing corrections  have  been  made  in  late  editions.) 

Pages  1 6a  i,  163  h,  the  value  of  the  florin  is 
rather  overstated. 

P.  164  i,  L  14  from  hotiom,/or  this  year  read 
1790. 

P.  165  h,\,  14  from  bottom,  ybr  Violin  rondos 
read  Pianoforte  rondos. 

P.  1666, 1. 16, 17,  r0dK{ Double  fugue;  Double 
counterpoint  in  the  8th,  loth,  i  a th.  Last  sentence, 
read  In  the  following  October,  Bonn  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French  republican  army,  and 
the  Elector  fled. 

P.  176  a,  L  12,  for  brother  read  uncle. 

P.  184  a,  L  33, /or  1766  read  1796. 

P.  185  5, 1.  14  from  bottom,  for  he  began  the 
scoring  of,  read  he  was  at  work  on. 

P.  186  5,  1.  31,  f&r  the  production  read  the 
proposed  production.  (It  appears  never  to  have 
taken  place.) 

P.  187  b,  last  6  lines,  read  Breitkopf  & 
Hiirtel.  Simrock  published  (in  March)  the  4th 
Symphony,  dedicated  to  Count  Oppertsdorf,  as 
op.  60,  and  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  head  fheir 
splendid  list  with  the  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated 
to  Breuning,  as  op.  61,  and  also  issued  in  March. 
This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor. 

P.  188  a,  L  17,  for  Schonbrunn  read  Viemuk 
Line  48,  read  Lew  Adieuz. 

P.  189a,  1.  13,  after  a6  add  1811. 

P.  189  6,  L  7,  for  Nov.  13  read  Nov.  3. 
Correct  the  whole  sentence  in  which  this  date 
occurs  by  a  reference  to  vol.  ii.  59. 

There  was  a  short  visit  to  Toplitz  in  181 1,  as 
well  as  the  longer  one  in  181  a.  On  Sept.  6  he 
is  there,  in  constant  communication  with  Rahel, 
Vamhagen,  and  Oliva ;  and  apparently  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  returns  to  Vienna,  whence 
he  writes  on  1 1  th  of  the '  Wine  month  '  (October). 
See  Thayer,  iii.  1 74-181. 

P.  190  a,  1.  Z^tfor  early  in  181 3  read  on  the 
a9th  December. 

P.  193  a,  1.  6,  for  Die  read  Der.  Line  34, 
for  the  latter  read  the  Archduke  Rodolph ;  and 
refer  to  vol.  iii.  77  b,  note  a.  Line  47, /or  Kauka 
read  Kanka.    Also  in  note  7. 

P*  195  <>f  ^  46*  fof  exactly  two  read  1833, 
three. 

P.  195  5, 1.  16,  for  Hymn  of  Joy  read  Hymn 
to  Joy.    line  30 /or  (op.  lai)  read  (op.  ia4). 

P.  197  h,  1. 6  from  bottom,  roKi  March  6, 1835. 

P.  108  a,  L  8,  read  published  in  Sept.  i8a7. 

Nn 
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P.  igSh,  L  5  from  bottoin»/or  Erenn  read 
Kren;  and  in  note  9  add  a  reference  to  the 
Deutsche  Musik-Zeitung,  March  8,  i86a. 

P.  a 00  5, 1.  iffor  1 3th  read  loth.  Line  15  from 
bottom,  €uid  He  died  Monday,  March  26,  1837. 

P.  301  a,  1.  13,  after  Gzemy  add  Iiablaohe. 
Line  46,  read  On  Not.  5  and  following  daya. 

P.  301  b,  note  5,  read  Sohindler,  ii.  147. 

P.  306  &,  L  7  from  bottom^or Count  read  Moriti. 

P.  308  bf  1.  33,  read  from  181 3  to  1818. 

B.  &  H/s  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  waa 
issued  between  Jan.  1863,  and  Nov.  1865.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  Mr.  Thayer's 
3rd  volume  has  appeared  (1879)  bringing  the 


life  down  to  1816. — ^Before  his  deatli  in  x88a 
Mr.  Nottebohm  iasned  a  second  '  Skizaoiboch  * 
(B.  ft  H.  i88o)y  containing  the  sketchea  for 
the  Broica.  EarW  in  1887  i^peared  '  Zweita 
Beethoveniana  *  (Bieter-Biedeimann),  a  volume 
of  590  pages^  containing  the  'Neue  Beetho- 
veniana '  (p.  309  a)  and  many  other  articles  of 
the  highest  interest,  the  whole  completed  uid 
edited  by  E.  Mandycsewski. 

While  this  sheet  is  at  press  two  worics  arrive : — 
'  L.  van  Beethoven,  von  W.  J.  v.  Waaielewaki,* 
Berlin  1888,  3  vols. ;  and  '  Neue  Beethoveniana, 
von  Dr.  T.  Frimmel/  Vienna^  1888,  with  6  illns- 
trations. 


Catalogue  of  BeMovetC 9  printed  worke^  eompiledfrom  Nottebohm*8  Catalogue  {B.  d  H.  1868), 

the  LetterSf  the  Worke  themselves,  amd  other  sources. 

PF.»  Pianoforte.  V.s  Violin.  Va.«  Viola.  C.^  Cello.  Cbasss  Contrabass.  Clav.=  Clavecin. 
Clar.»  Clarinet.  Ob.  >=  Oboe.  Fl.«s  Flute.  Orch.>»  Orchestra.  ii»^.B  Autograph.  ann.»  an- 
nounced,   azrt «  arrangement. 

I.   WORKS  WITH  OPUS  NUMBERS. 


Op. 


6 
7 

8 
9 

10 

U 
19 
18 

14 

IC 

16 


17 
18 

19 

SO 

21 

82 

88 

M 


35 

96 
97 


Dueriptiom, 


10 


Three  Trio§.  PF.  V.  0.  (Kb.  0.  0 

minor).  (For  No.  SeomiMre  0i».  104.) 
Three  Sonataa.  GlaTecin  or  FF.  (F 

minor.  A,  0).  (For  No.  1  aee  No.  199). 
Gntnd  Trio.  V.  Va.  0.  (X  b)  poedblj  the 

reinlt  of  an  attempt  at  a  itring 

quartet. 
Grand  Quintet.  V.V.Va.Ya.  0.  (Kb). 

An  arrt.  of  the  original  Op.  108. 
Two  Grand  Sonata*.  PF.  0.  (F.  O 

minor). 
Sonata,  4  hands,  Glar.  or  FF.  (O). 
Giand  Sonata.  Olar.  or  PF.  (Kb). 


Serenade.  V.  Va.  0.  (D).  See  Op.  42. 
Three  Trloi,  V.  Va.  C.  (Q,  D,  C  minor). 


Three  Sonatas,  (^ar.  or  PF.  (0  minor. 

F,  D». 
Grand  Trio.  PF.  Glar.  (or  V.)  0.  (Bb). 
Three  SonaUi,  GlaT.  or  PF.  V. 
Grand  Sonata  path^tiqne,  (31*T.  or 

PF.  (0  minor). 
Two  Sonatas,  PF.  (K.  0). 
Grand  Concerto.  PF.  and  Oroh.  (0). 

(Beally  the  second.) 
Grand  Quintet.  PF.  Ob.  (Har.  Bassoon, 

Horn  or  V.  Va.  C.  (Bb).    Arrd.  by 

Beethoven  as  a  Quartet  for  PF.  V. 

Va.  0.   Also  arrd.  as  String  Quar- 
tet and  marlced  Op.  75. 
Sonata.  PF.  Horn,  or  n.(F). 
Six  Quartets,  V.V.  Va.  0.  (F,  G,  D,  0 

minor,  A.  Bb). 
Oonoerto.  PF. and  Oreh.  (Bb).  (Baally 

the  first.)    BeeNo.  10L 
Septet,  V.  Va.  Horn,  Glar.  Baaioon.  C. 

Gbass.(Eb). 
Grand  Symphony  (0).   (TheflntO 

Grand  Sonata,  FF.  (Bb). 

Two  Sonatas,  PF.  V.  (A  minor,  F). 

Sonata  in  F,  PF.  V.  (Op.  2S).  Op.  24 
was  originally  PF.  score  of  Prome- 
A««M,  now  Op.  4S. 

Serenade.  Fl.  V.  Va.  See  Op.  41. 

Grand  SonaU,  Clar.  or  PF.  (Ab). 

No.  1.  Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia, 
Clav.orPF.  (Bb). 

No.  I.  SonaU  quasi  ana  Fantasia, 
GlaT.  or  PF.  (0  %  minor).  I'  Moon- 
light']. 

Grand  Sonata.  PF.  (D).  ['Pastoral']. 

Quintet.  V.V.  Va.Va.  G.  (0). 

Three  Sonatas,  PF.  7.  (A,  0  minor.  O.} 


Oomvpatti. 


Before  April  179& 


1792,at  Bo&n.-ii«I.S.Thal- 
bng. 


Before  July?,  1TS8. 


Atlatest  1796.-ii«<.0.Has- 

linger,  Vienna. 
Before  April  0, 1797. 


Before  April  18, 180L 
Nob.  land  6  in  1800. 

Before  March  1796.— Airt. 

O.  Haslinger,  Vienna. 
Before  April  9, 180O.-iliii. 

Mendelssohns,  Berlin. 
Before  April  2. 1800. 

Before  end  of  1800.— Jimrited 

wpp,  Peters,  Leipcig. 
Fint  two  movements  of  So- 
nata 1.  composed  In  1800. 
A^.  Imperial  Llb.Ylenna. 


Or<«iMl  PaUUUr. 


Artaria,  Vienna,  about  Ap.  179fi. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  Mar.  9. 1796. 
Artarla.  Vienna,  Feb.  8,  n9T. 

Artaria.  Flanna,  T^b.  8, 1797. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1797. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  1797. 
Artaria,  Vienna.  Oct.  7. 1797. 

Artarlik  Vienna,  ann.  Oot.  7, 1797. 
Tiaeg.  Vienna,  ann.  July  91. 1798. 

Bdar,  Vienna,  ann.  Sept.  98^  1798. 

Mollo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  S^  1798. 
Artaria.  Vienna,  ann.  Jan.  12, 1790. 
Kder,  Vienna,  1799. 

Mollo,  Vienna,  ann.  Dec.  21. 1799. 
MoUo.  Vienna,  Mar.  1801. 

Mollo.  Viennik  Mar.  UOl. 


MoUo,  Vienna,  Mar.  UOl. 

Mollo,  Vienna,  Pt.  I  (1— S),  Summer. 

1801 ;  Pt.  n  (4-6).  Oct.  1801. 
Hoftaieister  A  Kilhnel.  Leipcig. 

Hoilhielstfr  k  Kdhnel.  Leipzig.   In 

2  parts  in  1802. 
Holhneister  A  KOfanel.  Leipzig,  end 

of  1801. 
HofltaieUter  A  KOhnel.  Ldpslg.  1802. 

MoUo.  Vienna,  ann.  Oct.  28, 180L 

Originally  pnbllshed  as  Op.  23.  No.  2, 
but  made  Op.  24  before  1808. 

OappI,  Vienna.    Early  In  1802. 
Oappl.  Vienna,  ann.  Mar.  S,  1802. 
Oappi.  Vienna,  both  ann.  Mar.  S,  1802. 


DediaotMlto 


1801.— JmI.  J.  Kafka,  VI-  I  Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'Indnstrie. Vienna. 

enna. 
1801.— il«<.  Mendelssohns,  '  Brettkopfa  HIrtel.  Lelpdg. 

Berlin.  | 

1802.— ^«l.  of  No.  1,  Mftller    Bnreau  des  Arts  et  diodustrie,  Vienna. 

ofMeiningen.  i       ann.  May  28, 1808. 


Pr.  Carl  Ton  LlehiKnesk?. 
Joseph  Haydn. 


Frederiek   WllUaa    n. 
KlngofPmsBia. 

Countess    Bkbetta    too 
Keglevlcs. 

(X>unt  von  Browne  (with 

prelkce). 
Countess  von  Brownak 

Countess  Ton  Thna. 

A.8aUeri. 

l*r.  Osri  Ton  LIchnowsky. 

Baroness  Ton  Braun. 
Princess  Odescalchl.  nr* 

Kegievles. 
Pr.  Schwanenbeiv. 


Baroness  Ton  Braun. 
Pr.  Ton  Lobfcowitz. 

Charles  Nikl  Noble  de 

.Viklsberg. 
Empress  Maria  Tlieresa. 

Baron  Tan  Swieten. 

Count  Ton  Browne. 

Ckiunt  M.  Ton  Fries. 

Idem. 


Pr.  0.  LIchnowsky. 
lYineess  J.  Lieohtenstsla 

Countess  Oiulietta  Glue- 
ciardL 

Joseph  Bdlen  Ton  Son- 

nenfels. 
(Joiint  M.  T.  Fries. 

Alexander  I,  Emperor  of 
Russia. 
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Qp. 


98 

M 


97 


40 
41 


48 

4S 

44 
46 

46 

47 


40 
60 
81 


OS 
M 
85 
86 

W 
88 
88 

60 
61 


64 
67 


Dtteripttem. 


Thne  Sonatas,  Olar.  or  FT.  (O.  D 
mlDor,  Kb). 


Competed. 


Not.  land  8.1808. 


Oriifinal  PmbUA«r. 


IhdieaUdtc 


8ooff,'An  die  Hoflhung.'  Ttodga'i '  Urtr 

nia'(Eb}. 
Seren  Bagatollfli,  Pr.  (I  b,  0,  F.  ▲.  0. 

D,  F  minor). 
Biz  Tarlatloni  on  an  original  thema, 

PF.  (F). 
[10]  VariatioDi  with  a  ftigne,  on  thooia 

from  Prometheus.  PF.  (Kb). 
SymiihODy  No.  8.  Oreh.  (D). 

Grand  Concerto.  PF.  and  Ovdi.  (0 

minor). 
Trio.  PF.  Clar.  V.  or  0.  OB  b).  arranged 

bT  author  flrom  Septet.  Op.  20. 
Two  Prelades,  through  all  13  mi^ 

keys.  PF.  or  OrRan. 
Romance.  Y.  and  Oroh.  (O.) 
Serenade.  PF,  F.  or  V.  (D).  from  the  , 

Serenade.  Op.  98 ;  revised  tj  eom-> 

poser. 
Nottumo.  PF.  Va.  CD),  arranged  from 

the  Serenade,  Op.  8. 
The  men  of  Prometheus,  Ballet.  Nos. 

1-16. 
Fourteen  Variations,  PF.  V.  0.  (Bb). 
Three  Grand  Harehes.  PF.  4  hands 

(0,Bb.  D). 
Adelaide,  h7  Matthlsson,  Cantata,  fttr 

Soprano  with  PF.  fBb). 
Sonata  [•  Krautzer*  J.  PF.  V.  (A).  •  Per  11 

Pianoforte  ed  un  VIolino  obligato, 

soritta  in  uno  sttlo  molto  eonoer^ 

tante  quasi  come  d'un  Concerto.' 
Six  Songs  br  Gellert.  for  Soprano:— 

Bitten;  Die  Llebe  des  Nlehsten; 

Vom  Tode:  Die  Ehre  Oottes ;  Gottes 

Macht ;  Basslled. 
Two  Easy  Sonatas,  PF.  (O  minor. 

O  msjor). 
Bomanoe,  V.  and  Oreh.  CF). 

Two  Bondos.  PF.  (0, 0). 

Eight  Songs:— Urlan's  Belse  (Clau- 
dius) ;  Feuerfiarb  (Hereau) ;  Das 
Lledchen  t.  d.  Ruhe  (ITeHzen): 
Mallled (Goethe):  Molly's Abschled 
(Bftrger);  Die  Liebe  (Lesslng); 
Xarmotte  (Goethe);  Das  Blflm- 
chen  Wundnrhold  (Bflrger). 

Grand  Sonata  ['  Waldstehi'L  FV.  (O). 
See  No.  170. 

[•LI St '1  Sonata,  PF.(F)l 

Slnfonia  eroica.  No.  S  (I  b). 

Grand  Concerto  [Triple],  PF.  ▼.  a 
and  Oreh.  (0). 

['LlVth'l  Sonata,  PF.  (F  minor),  so- 
called  'Appassionata.' 

Fourth  (Concerto.  PF.  and  Oreh.  (G). 

Three  Quartets  ['  BaaoumoAky  '],y.y. 
Va.  0.  (F.  B  minor,  0).  (7th.  8th,* 
9th.) 


Fourth  Symphony  (Bb). 
Concerto,  V.  and  Oroh.  (D). 


Concerto,  PF.  and  Orehn  arrangad  by 
author  from  his  First  Concerto  for 
Violin  (D). 

Overture  to  Corlolan. 

Soena  ed  Aria,  'Ah,  perlldol'   Sopr. 

and  Oreh. 
Twelve  Varlatloos  on  'Bin  Midehen' 

(ZauberflOte),  PF.  C.  (F). 
Symphony,  No.  8  (C  minor). 


1782-180e^.i«il.  J.  Kafka, 

Vienna. 
Close  of  1808. 

1808.  — iial.   BreltkopT  * 
HArtel,  Lelpdg. 

Close  of  1802.    First  per- 
formanoe,  April  6, 1808^ 

1800.— ilMl.  a  Hadlngar, 
Vienna. 

1808.— ^iil.  of  V.  part.  Sim- 
rook. 

YI9t.  —  Rtntttd  «opy,  Ar- 
tarla  in  Vienna. 

leos. 


1798  or  1798. 


1796  (?). 
Mar.  17, 1808. 


Nothiter«hanl80SL 

Ani.  F.  Anterllng,  Vlonna. 

Mostly  very  early. 


180<.-iiiil.  J.  Kafka,  Vi- 
enna. 


Aug.  1804.— BfviMd  copy, 

J.  Dessauor,  Vienna. 
1804. 

1804. 

1808. 

Before  Feb.  1807.— ,A«I.  No. 

1.  Mendelssohns,  Berlin. 

'Begun   May   98.    1806.' 
AfA.  NoAThlelenlus.Char> 

lottenbnrg.   No  data. 
1806. 

1806.  First  played  Dec.  88^ 
3806.- ^lU.  Imperial  Li- 
brary, Vienna. 

AprU  18017. 


April  1807.— Ami.  Hen  Pa- 

temo.  Vienna. 
Pra<nebl796. 


Begun  1806;  first  played 
Dec  28. 180e.-A«<.  Men- 
delssohni.  Berlin. 


Nos.  1  and  2  In  '  Bepertolre  des  Clave- 
olnlstes':  No.  6.  Nfigell,  Zurich, 
early  in  180S.  Then  (with  B.** 
eorreotlons)  'Deux  Sonates  .  .  . 
op.  81 . . .  Edition  trte  correote,' 
N.  Slmrock.  Bonn:  and  then  as 
'  Deux  Sonates  pour  le  Olavedn 
on  Pianoforte.' Oappi.Vlenna.  No. 
S  In  Nlgell's  'Repertoire.'  No.  11. 
1804.  In  1808  as  'Trols  Sonates  p. 
Clavecin  on  Pianoforte  ....  nvre 
80,  Cappl.  Vienna. 

Kunst  nnd  Industrie  Oomptolr, 
Vienna,  ann.  Sept.  18. 180S. 

Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'Industrle, Vienna, 
ann.  Msy  as.  1808. 

Breltkopf  A  Htrtel,  Lelpxlg,  180& 

Breltkopf  A  HArtel,  Leipzig,  1808. 

Bureau  des  Arts  et  dindnstrie.  Vlanna, 
Mar.  Itj04  (Parts)  Seoro. 

Bureau  des  Arts  et  dlndurtrla,  Vienna, 

Nov.  1804. 
Bureau  des  Arts  at  dindustrle.  Vienna* 

Jan.  1808. 
Hofltaaelstsr  A  KOhael,  Lelpdg,  dose 

ofiaos. 
Holftnelster  A  Kflhnel,  Lelpilg.  1808. 
HoAnelster  A  Kflhnel,  1808. 


HofltaMlster  A  KOhnel,  Lefpdg,  1804. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Jona  1801  (PF.  ai^ 

rangement  onlj). 
Hoffhieister  A  KOhnel.  Lelpilg.  1804. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  d'IndustrK  Vienna. 

Mar.  1804. 
Artaria,  Vienna,  Feb.  1787. 

N.  SImiook,  Bonn.  1806), 


Artaria,  Vienna,  1808i 


Bureau  des  Arts  et  dlndnstrfe.Ylenna, 

ann.  Jan.  10. 1806. 
Bureau  des  Aru  et  dlndostrie.  Vienna. 

May  1805. 
Artaria,  Vienna.   No.  1,  1797.   No.  9, 

Sept.  1802. 
Kunst    und    Industrie    Comptoir, 

Vienna,  June  1806. 


Bmean  des  Arts  et  dlndustrie,  Vienna, 

May  1806. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  dIndustrlQ,  Vienna, 

Ap.1806. 
CobtordelleArtl  ednndnstrla,  Vienna. 

In  Parts.   Score. 
Boreau  des  Arts  et  d'lndostrie,  Vienna, 

ann.  July  1, 1807. 
Bureau  des  Artset  d'Indnstrle. Vienna, 

ann.  Feb.  18, 1807. 
Kunst    und    Industrie    Comptoir, 

Vienna,  Aug.  1806. 
Sehreyvogel  A  (3o.  Pesth.  Jan.  1808, 


Bureau  des  Arts  et  dlndustria.  Pesth 

and  Vienna.  Mar.  1800. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  dindnstrie, Vienna 

and  Pesth,  Mar.  180B. 

Bureau  des  Aitset  d'Industrle. Vienna 
and  Pesth,  Aug.  1808. 

Barean  des  Arts,  et  d'lndustriCb  Vienna 

Jan.  1806. 
Hoflfhialster  A  Kflhnel,  Ldpclg.  180& 

J.  Traeg.  Vienna,  Sept.  1798. 

Breltkopf  A  Hlrtd.  Letptlg.  Ap.  1808. 


Princess      Odeschaldil, 

mi*  Kegievlcs. 
Count  M.  Llehnowsky. 

Prince  (3arl  Llehnowsky. 


Prof.  J.  A.  Sehnidt,  with 
Prehoe. 


Princess 

Liechtenstein. 
Matthlsson. 

B.KreataBr. 


Ooont  Brown*. 


(Countess  Henrietta  vo* 
Udmowsky. 


Count  von  Waldsteln. 

Prinoe  von  Lobkowlts. 
Prince  von  Lobkowitz. 

Count  Frauds  v.  Bruns- 
wick. 

Archduke  Budoiph  of 
Austria. 

Count  von  Basoumoflhky. 


(Tonnt  Oppersdoff. 
Stephan  von  Breunlnf. 

Madame  von  Breunlng. 

M.[H.  J.]  de  Collin. 
Countess  von  Clary. 


Prinoe  von  Lobkowltx 
and  Count  BasoumoflF- 
sky. 

N  n  a 
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Pastorml  Symphony,  No.  6  (F). 
Grud  Sonata.  FF.  0.  (A). 
Two  Trio*.  PF.  V.  0.  (D.  Bb). 
8ext«t.  Olw.  Olar.  Got.  Oor.  Fag.  W$g, 
Fldello,  or  Wodded  ham. 


Oonoerto,  FF.  and  Oreh.  (Sb),  ttie 
Fifth. 

Quartet  f  Harfen '].  V.  V.  Va.  0.  (E  b). 
(The  10th.) 

Six  SoQK^p  Sopr.  lod  FF.  'Kannst  dn 
das  Land,'  'Han  main  Harz,'  and 
'Es  war  einmal,'  Goethe;  'Hit 
Liebesblick.'  Halem ;  '  Elnst  wohn- 
ten '  and  '  Zwar  aohaf  daa  Olflck.' 
Beiasfg. 

Op.  75  Is  also  marked  to  an  arrt  of 
Op.  16  as  a  string  quartet. 

[6 1  Variations.  FF.  (D).    Bee  Op.  118. 

Fantaisle,  FF.  (O  minor). 

Sonata.  FF.  (F^). 

Sonatina,  FF.  (0). 

Fantasia,  FF.  Orch.  Ohonu.    Words 

bjKnfher.  The  theme  of  the  rarla- 

tlons  is  Beethoren's  song  'Gegeo- 

Uebe.'    See  No.  254. 
Sonata.  FF.  (Eb).  'Les  Adieaz.  I'Ah- 

senca,  et  le  Batonr.' 
Sextett.  V.V.  Va.  0. 8  Cors.  (X  b). 
Four  Ariettas  and  a  duet.  Sopr.  and 

FF.     Words   by   Metastaslo.     1. 

'Dlmmf  ben  mlo.'   8.  'T'Intendo. 

il.'  8. '  Che  la.  II  mlo  bane '  {bt^fa). 

4.   'Che  ft  II  mlo   bme'  (§er<a). 

6.  '  Odi  raonu*   German  words  by 

Schrelber. 
Three  Bongs  by  Goethe.  Sopr.  and  FF. 

L  '  Trocknet  nicht.'  S.  '  Was  zieht 

mlr.'   S. 'KlelneBlumen.' 
Music  to  Goethe's  Bgmont.  Orerture. 

1.  Song,  'Die  Trommel.'   2.  En- 

traote  I.    8.  Entracte  II.    4.  Song, 

'FreudroU  und  leldToll.*    5.  En- 

tracte  III.  6.  Entniete  IV.  7.  Clara's 

death.    8.  Melodrama.     9.  Battle 

Symphony. 
(Xiristas  am  Oelberge,     'Mount  of 

OllTas,'  S.  T.  B.  Chorus.  Oreh. 
Mass.  S.  A.  T.  B.  Chorus,  Onh.  (0) 

Grand  Trio  for  V.V.  Va.  (C)  taken,  with 
Beethoven's  approbation,  from  a 
MS. Trio  for  8  Oboes  and  Engl.  horn. 

Song,  '  Das  GlQck  dar  Fraundschaft.' 
&  and  FF.  (A). 


S9     Folonaiaa.  FF.  (0). 


C70fllJMlMa« 


Sonata,  FF.  (B  minoi), 

Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittorla.  Orch.  Battle  fought  June 
21,  1818.  News  reached  Vienna. 
July 'i7, 1818. 

Seventh  Grand  Symphony,  Oroh.  (A). 


Eighth  Grand  Symphony,  Orelk  (F). 


Song.  'An  die  Hofltanni,'  l»  Ttadge, 

S.andFF. 
Quartet,  V.V.  Va.O.(F  minor).  (Tha 

11th.) 
Sonata,  FF.y.(0). 


Ami.  Baron  van  Kattan- 
dyke.  Amhelm. 


Close  of  1808. 
Early. 

Begun  1803. 

Produced  in  S  Asia.  Kov. 
90. 1800 ;  Overture  'No.  2.' 

Baduoed  to  2  AoU  and  re- 
produced Mar.  29,  U08; 
Oranura, '  No.  S.» 

Much  revised  and  again 
produced  May  83.  1814. 
Overture  In  B  first  played 
at  second  performance. 

Overture,'No.  1.' composed 
for  a  proposed  perform- 
ance in  Prague.  1807,  but 
not  played.   See  Op.  188. 

1809.— iiirf.  O.  Haslhigar. 
Vienna. 

1809.— A«l.  Mendalssohns, 
Berlin. 

No.  1.  May  18ia  No.  4, 
1803.— .int.  of  S  *  6  Ar- 
taria,  Vienna. 


1809  f?) 
1808  (?) 

Oct.  1809. 

Before  Dec  180S. 
Performed  Dec.  22,  ISOBL 


May  4. 1808. 


No.  4,  Vm.-Aul.  No.  1, 
Artarla. 


1810. 


1<»10.  — An*,  of  Overture, 
P.  Hauser,  Munich.  Do. 
of  No.  8,  Frl.  Kistner. 
Leipzig.  First  perform- 
ance. May  24, 1810. 


180O.    First   parformanoe 

April  5, 180S.  Vienna. 
1807.    First  performance, 

Sept.  8. 1807.  Eisenstadt. 
1794(?).— A«L  of  original. 
Artarla. 


Origbtal  PuUSAtr, 


1814(7). 
Aug.  16. 1814. 

Fir<t  perfonnanea.  Dee.  8, 

1813. 


Iby  13.  lSa.~Aut.  Men- 
delssohn.^.  Berlin.  First 
performance  Dee.  8. 1813. 

Llnz.  Oct.  1812.— A«l.  C. 
Haslinger,  Vienna.  First 
parformanca.  Fab.  27. 
1814. 

18U(?). 

Oct.  1810.-A«<.  HofUbllo- 

thek,  Vienna. 
18UL    First  performance 

Jan.  1818.  by  Archduke 

Budolf  and  Boda. 


Breltkopr  «r  Hirtal.  Lelpiiff,  Ap.  1809. 
Breltkopf  *  Rlrtel.  Leipzig.  Ap.  UOB. 
Bretticopf*  HSrtel.  Lalpxig.  1809. 
Braltkopf  a  Hirtol.  Lalpdg.  Jan.  1810. 


FF.  8<»re.  Brdtkopf  *  Hirtal.  Leip- 
zig, 1810. 

FF.  Score,  Artaiia,  Vienna,  Aog.  1814. 
*  Leonore,  Oper  In  2  Akten  ▼.  L. 
van  Beethoven ;  Tollatgndigor  Kla- 
vieraoszng  der  2len  Bearbeltnng 
[1806]  mlt  den  Abwelefaungen  dor 
Isten.'  with  preftca  by  O.  Jahn, 
Sept.  1861.    (B.  A  H.  Leipzig.) 

Braltkopf  a  Hartal,  Leipzig.  May  18LL 

Breltkopf  a  Hirtal.  Ldpsig.  Dae.  UIO. 

No.  4  Appendix  to  Lalpilg  A.  M.  Z. 

Oct  1810. 
Nob.  6  *  6  In  'Deatacha  Gedlchto.' 

July  1810,  Artoria.  Vienna. 
Op.  7R,  Braltkopf  *  flgftal.  Lalpcig. 

Dec.  18ia 
0.  Haslinger. 

Braltkopf*  Hirtal,  Leipzig,  Dee.  1810. 
Breitkopf  aHirtel,  Leipzig,  Dec.  1810. 

Brdtkopf  A  Hirtd,  Leipzig.  Dae.  1810. 

Breitkopf  a  Hirtal,  Leipzig.  Dee.  1810. 
Braltkopf  a  Hirtal,  Leipzig,  July  18U. 


Breitkopf  a  Hirtel.  Lalpdg.  July  1811. 

N.  SImrock,  Bonn.  IfflO. 

Breitkopf  a  Hirtel,  Leipzig,  May  1811. 


Breitkopf  *  Hirtal.  Leipzig.  Nor.lSU. 


Braltkopf  a  Hirtal.  Leipzig ;  Over- 
ture. Feb.  181L  Other  movements. 
April  1812. 


Breitkopf  a  Hirtal.  Leipzig,  Oet.1811. 
Breitkopf  a  Hirtel,  Leipzig.  Nov.  1812. 

Artarla,  Vienna,  April  1806  (for  V.V. 
Va.)  The  original  by  Breitkopfs 
In  the  complete  edition. 

LOschenkohl,  Vienna.  1803.  Hoff- 
melster  A  Kdhnel.  with  Italian 
text  added,  April  1804. 

P.  Mechettl.  Vienna.  Mar.  ISI6  (with- 
out Opus  number). 

Steiner.  Vienna,  June  1816. 

Stolner,  Vienna*  Mar.  1818. 


Btalner.  Vienna  Score.  Dee.  SI,  1816. 
Two-hand  arrangement  eorreoted 
by  Beethoven. 

Steiner.  Vienna.  &oat%  1816.  Two- 
hand  arrangement  ooneeted  by 
Beethoven. 

Steiner,  Vienna,  Ap.  3818. 

Steiner,  Vienna,  Dec.  1816,  Parte. 

Btalner,  Vienna,  July  IBlfl^  Parte. 


Frinee   Lobkowtta 

Count 
'My  friend  Baron 

Oletohenstelzu' 
Ooontesa  Marie 

d6dy. 


Arfhi*iii¥*  BiwIiHiffcii 


Arebduke  Bodolph. 
Prince  Lobkowlta. 


Prlnce«  von  KlnskF* 


'To  his  friend  Oliva.' 
OuuntFranels  von 

wick. 
Countess    Theitea 

Brunswick. 

Maximilian  Joaeph. 
of  Bavaria. 


Axehdnka  Badotph. 


Princess  von  Klnaky. 


Pr.  Nicholas 
da  Galantha. 


Bmprem  of  Bwala. 

Count  Morltz  von 

nowslcy. 
Prince  Bagent  of 


Count  von  Fries. 
BmprassofBnaslk 


PrbuMas  Kiaakj* 

'Bla  friend  N.  Zmaakall 
▼on  Domanoveta.* 
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Dtiariptiom, 


Tfto.PF.y.O.{Bb). 

Ox  80Bgi.  'An  die  ferne  (ami.  ent- 

fsrote)  a«ll0bta.  Lledarkreii,'  by 

A.  JettteleB. 
Book.  '  Der  Mann  tod  Wort,'  bj  KMa- 

sehmld  (O). 
Dnet,  '  Merkflnitoln  near  Baden,*  bf 

J.  B.  Ruppracht.  (F) 
Sonau.  FT.  (Hammer-klaTtor)  (A). 

Two  Sonatas,  FF.  0.  (0,  D). 


Octet.  2  Ob.  a  Olan.  9  Oon.  2  FMr. 

cab).  The  original  of  op.  4. 
Qulntot.  Y.y.  Va.ya.  0  (C  minor),  ar- 

langed  by  Beethoven  from  op.  1, 

no.  S. 
Six  Tery  oa«y  themM  Tailed,  PF.  F. 

orV. 
Grand  Sooata,  PF.  (Hainiaer<kl«Tier) 

(Bb). 
Tien  [nationall  thamea  with  Tarlationi, 

PF.  F.  or  V. 
Tweiny-flve  Scotch  Bongs,  2  Yoicea 

and  small  chorus,  PF.  Y.  0. 
Sonata,  FF.  (I). 

Sonata.  PF.  (HammerklaTler),  (Ab). 

Sonata,  PF.  (0  minor) ;  the  last  sonata. 

Calm   sea  and   proiperons  Toyage. 

S.A.T.&andOrch.  Goethe's  words. 
The  Kutns  of  Athens.  '  Kotnbue's 

words.    Ohonu  and  Oroh.    Orer- 

tore  and  8  numbers.  FbrKo.4,see 

op.  TV. 

March  and  Chorus  (Sb)  flirom  'Buins 
of  Athens,'  for  the  Dedication  of 
the  Joeephstadt  Theatre,  Yienna. 

Grand  Orertnre  In  C,  composed  (ge- 
dichtet)  for  grand  Orchestra ;  somo- 
times  called '  Namensfeier.' 

Tersetto, '  Tremate.'  S.TJB.  (Bb). 

King  Stephen.  Grand  Orortiire  (Bb) 
and  9  numbers. 

Xleglae  Song.  8.  A.  T.  B.  and  Strings 
(E).  In  memory  of  Xleonora  Paa- 
qualatl.  died  Aug.  39^  1811. 

Mew  Bagatelles.  ea«y  and  agreeable^ 
PF.  (G  minor,  C,  D,  A.  0  minor,  G. 
G.  C,  C.  A  minor  A.  Bb,  G). 

93  Yarlatlons  on  a  Walts  (by  Diabelll) 
(C).  composed  for  a  coUeotkm 
called  'Yaterllndlaeher  KOnstler- 
Tereln.' 

Adagio.  Yarlatlons.  aad  Bondo,  FF. 
Y.  0.  (G). 

OpfiBrlied,  by  Hatthlnon.  Sopr.  with 
Chorus  and  Oroh. 


Bundeslied,  by  Goethe  (Bb),  8.  A. 

Chorus  and  Wind. 
Mass  In  X>, '  Mease  Solanndleb* 


Oferture  bi  0.  ealled  'Weihe  dee 
Hauses.'  Written  for  opening  of 
Josephstadt  Theatre,  Yienna. 

Symphony.  No.  9  (D  minor).  Grand 
Oroh.  S.  A.  T.  B.  and  Chonia. 


Biz  Bagatelles.  FF.  (O,  G  minor,  Bb. 
Bminor.  G.  Bb.  Bb). 

Quartets  Y.Y.  Ya.0.   (The  19th)  (Kb). 


Arietta,  'The  Xlis,'  bgr  Welsse. 

Bondo  a  caprieolo,  PF.  (G.).  'Fury 
OTor  a  lost  groachen.  Tsiitad  in  a 
caprloe.* 


Compottd. 


1811,Mar.  S-^.-A«t.  Man- 

delsBohns,  Berlin. 
April  1816. 


Amt.  Gurckhans.  Leipzig. 
Deo.  29. 1814  (?) 

First  performanoe  FeK  18, 

1818. 
July  and  Aug.  1818.— Aal. 

( 'Frele  Sonate ').  O.  Jahn. 

Bonn. 
Airf.Artaria. 

Aug.l4,U17.— A«(.  Artarla. 

1818, 18U. 
1818. 
1818-20. 
May  1818(7). 

l&oau-Ami.  Schlealngar. 

Baden-Baden. 
Dea  9M8SL— iitrf.  Artaria. 

Vienna. 
Jan  JS,lffi2.-il«<.  Artaria. 

Vienna. 
1816.— B«v<Md  eopy.C.  Has- 

llnger,  Vienna. 
18U.  Produced  Feb.  9.1812. 

—Amt.  of  Orerture  and 

Kos.8^  8. 8.  and  eorreeUd 

0opir  of  No.7,  CHasllngar. 

Avt.  Mo.  2.  Artaria. 


'  Am  ersten  WeinmonaUk 
(October)  1814.'  Pro- 
duced Dee.  26. 1816. 

1802. 

1811.  for  performanoe  with 
Op.  118  on  Feb.  9. 1812. 

'Summer  1814.'  — Aiii.  C. 
Baslfoger.  Vienna. 

Mot.  1—6. 18291 


1888(?).— A«<.  0.  A.  Spina, 
YIenn*. 


1BS2(?).  The  original  Tor- 
sion 1802^  Produced  Ap. 
4,  1824.— ^irf.  PF.  teortj 
Q.  Fetter,  Vienna. 

1828.— A«(.  PF.  seorc,  G. 
Fetter.  Vienna. 

182S.— A«t.  Kyile,  Impi 
Libraiy.Berlin ;  the  rest. 
Artaria,  Ylenn«.  A  fw- 
9U4d  MB.  (M.  SolennJs) 
In  the  Muslkgesellaohaft 
Library.  Vienna. 

Bnd  Sept.  182SL— ^nl.  Ar- 
taria. Vienna 

ySBR.—Aml.  of  first  three 
moTementa  in  Imp.  Li- 
brary, Berlin.  Portions 
of  Finale.  Artarla.Yienna. 

Sarly  in  182S.-A«I.  Bit- 
ter Ton  Pfhsteraehmld, 
Yienna. 

1894.  —  Ami.  flrst  more- 
ment.  MendnUsofans, 
Berlin:  second  do.  Ar> 
tiurla.  Yienna. 

Xnd  of  1822.  — A«(.  for- 
merly Ascher,  Vienna. 


Oritimal  PmUUOur. 

D*dieat«d  to 

Steiner.  Vienna,  1818.  Parts. 

Steiner.  Vienna,  Deo.  1816. 

Prinoe  Joseph  Ton  Lob- 
kowitz. 

Steiner,  Yienna,  Mot.  1816. 

Steiner.  Vienna.  Sept.  1816. 

Steiner.  Vienna,  Feb.  1817. 

Slmiock,  Bonn  and  (k>Iogne,  1817. 
Artaria,  Ylanna,  Jan.  1819. 

CoimtTon  Dietrichstein 
(Dedn.  by  Bupprecht). 

Baroness  Dorothea  Ert- 
mann. 

No  dedication. 

Countess  Ton  XrdOdy. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  18S4. 

Artaria,  Vienna,  Feb.  1819^  Parts. 

Artaria,  Vienna.  Sept.  1819. 

Artaria.  Vienna.  Sept.  1819. 

Archduke  Budolt 

M.  Sbnrock,  Bonn  and  Cktlogne,  1890u 

Sehleslnger.  Berlin. 

Pr.  BadziTil. 

Sehleslnger.  BarUn.  Nor.  18Z1. 

Sehleslnger,  Berlha  and  Paris.  Aug. 

1822. 
Sehleslnger.  Berlin  and  Paris,  April 

1818. 

Steiner  A  Co.  Vienna,  Feb.  9B.  1898. 

Fri.  Maximlllana  Bren- 
tano. 

Archduke  Budolf  (ded. 

by  publishers). 
Goethe. 

Artaria,  YlenBa,18«B. 

King  of  Prussia. 

Stelasr  *  Co.  Vienna.  1894. 

Steiner  A  Co.  Ytonna,  1896. 

PrtneeBadslTlL 

Steiner  A  Co.  Vienna.  1898. 

T.  Hasllnger,  Vienna.  1816.  Orertura. 
Score  alone.    The  other  nnmbws 
in  Breitkopf 's  general  edition. 

T.  HasUngw,  Vienna,  July  1896. 

'His  fiiend'Earoo  Pa»- 
qualatl. 

Mos.  7-11  in  Starke's  Yienna  FF. 
SohooUim.  Moa.l-11.8chleslnger. 
Paris,  end  of  1928.    No.UDiabelU 
*  Co.  Yienna.  1898  or  later. 

GappI  *  Diabelll,  Vienna,  June  189S. 

Mad.Antonla  Ton  Branr 
tano. 

Steiner  A  Co.  Yienna,  May  7. 1894. 

Schott  *  Sons.  Mainz.  1896. 

Sehott  Sr  Sons.  Mains,  April.  107. 

Ardiduke  Bodolph. 

Sehoit*Sons,18aB. 

Prinoe  M.  Galltrin. 

Schott  A  Bons,ia9BL 

King  of  Prussia. 

Schott  A  Sons,  Mainz.  181B. 

Sehott  A  Sons.  Mains,  Mar.  ]89B» 
Parts. 


Sehott  A  Sons,  Mainz,  early  1896. 
A.  DiabelU  A  Co.  Vienna,  1898. 


FrinooM.  Galltrin. 
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Op. 
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in 


188 
184 


JMMnptioiitt 


Qiiirt«t.yY.Y&.0.(BbX  (TheUth.) 


QiMitet,  V.y.  Ta.  0.  (0|  BlnorX 
'rottrthQiUirtat.'    (TImUUi.) 


QiMrtat.y.y.ya.O.(Amliaor)/8Mond 
Qwrtet.'   (TbaKKh.} 

Grand  ]rttgiie,y.y.  y^  0.  (Bb)  'TknMt 
libra,  tantM  raeherohte.'  Origl- 
nftUj  the  Finale  to  Op.  180. 

Grand  Fugue  (Op.  ISS),  amuiged  br 
tbe  Author  for  FF.  4  hands. 

Quartet.  Y.Y .  ya.  0.  (F.>-<th«  laik) 


Dar  KlomidM  AugenhUok  ('the  vlo- 

liotis  moment*).  Cantata,  8.  A.  T.  B. 

Chonu  and  Oroh ;  words  bj  A. 

Weissenbach.   6  numbers. 
Also  as  Preis  derTOnkunstCPralM  of 

Music ')b7F.Rochlttz. 
Fugue.  y.y.ya.O.(D).  Oomposedfbr 

a  ooUecUon  of  B.'s  works   pn>- 

Jeoted  by  HasUnger.  now  In  tha 

Geiellsebafk    dor    MnsikfreoDdo. 

yienna. 
Overture.  Oroh.  (C),  known  as  '  Leo* 

nora.  no.  1.'  but  reall;  Leonora. 

no.  8.   8eeOp.ia. 


CowpoMd. 


1888  and  (ftnale)  Nor.  ]8». 
—Amt.  First  morement 
Mendelssobnap  Berlin ; 
second  do.F.Oroes ;  third 
do.  J.  Hellmcsbaigei ;  Oa- 
Tatlna.  Artarla;  Finale 
Aseher— all  fai  yienna. 
Prodooed  with  op.  ISS  as 
flnale.  Mar.  SL  isas. 

Oct.  18M.  —  Amt,  First 
movement,  Mendels- 
sohns.  Berlin.  Bmrittd 
MB.  Schotu.  Mains. 

1888.  Produced  Not.  6. 
leas-Art  Mendahsoims. 
Berlin. 

Ami.  COoTeitora'),  Ar- 
tarla, Yienna. 


Gnalzendarf.Oet.80.1888.— 
Amt.  of  second  and  fourth 
movements  formerlfwith 
Aseher,  yienna.  Aiil.of 
the  parts,  Bohleelnger, 
Baden-Baden. 

Bept.  1814.  ProdDosd  Vow. 
88.  1814.— ii«<.   a 
linger,  yienna. 


Orisimai  PmblUhtr. 


For.  98, 1887. 


1807  (?).  a99U»d  MS.  won. 
0.  Haslingar.  yienna 


Artarlik Vienna,  MayT,  UV. 


Schott  A  Sons,  lialBS,  Ap.  1827. 

Schtaslnger,  Berlin,  Sept.  180. 

M.  Artaria,  yienna.  May  10,  W7. 

M.  Artarla.  yienna.  Maj  lOi 
SelilHlnger.  BerUn,  Sept.  lOT, 


Prlnoe  H.  OalHaln. 


T.  Basllngar,  yienna.  1881k 

T.  HasUnger,  Yienna,  1888. 
T.  HasUnger,  Ytanaa.  18B7. 

T.  Hadtnger.  Yienna,  UBH 


Frtnee  H.  GaUtsla. 


Arohduke  Bodolph. 


ArohdnkB  Bndidph. 

'  His  Mend  Jobaoa  IFolf. 


SoverelgnB  of  A«»> 


Hie 
tria,  Russia 


No, 
189 

140 
141 


MB 

MS 

144 
146 

148 

147 
148 

Ml> 


M> 


lAl 


les 


UB 

1A4 

18B 


n.  WORKS  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBBRa. 
L   FOB  OBOHBSTBA.  AMD  0B0HB8IBAL  DrSTBUMBBIlL 


12  Minuets,  D.  Bb.  G.  Eb,  O.  A.  D.  lb. 
O,  Ih.  0.  F. 

U  Deutsche  TAnsa.  O.  A.  F.  Mf,  Ih, 
G,  C,  A.  F,  D.  G,  0. 

IS  ContretAnn.  0,  A.  D.  Bb.  Bb.  0, 
lb,  0.  A.  0.  G,  EW.  N.B.  No.  7  Is 
the  dance  used  In  the  Finale  of 
Prometbeos,  the  Brolca.  etc  No.  11 
also  used  in  Finale  of  Prometheus. 

Mhiuet  of  congratulation  (Bb).  for 
Bensler.  Director  of  New  Joseph- 
■tadt  Theatre. 

Triumphal  March,  for  KuAitr's  'Tar- 
p«ia'or'HersUla'(0). 

HUlttfyMwaiKD). 

MlUtaiy  Marah  (FX  (Eapfmstieloh). 

For  the  Carrousel  on  Aug.  98^  1810. 
Bondino  (Kb),  S  Ob.  8  Clar.  8  Cors. 

SFags. 
8  Duos,  Clar.  and  Fag.  (0,  F,  Bb). 
AUecrooonBrio.Y.Oroh.(0).  Fragment 

of  1st  movement  of  a  Y.  Oonoerto. 

Completed  by  Joe.  HeUmesberger. 
Muslk  in  ebiem  Blttarbaliet. 


Before  Nor. »,  ITHL-Bs*. 
jr5.Parto,Artaria.,yiinim. 
Befora  Nov.  SSL  1788L 

HOB.SL9,IO.]8(B. 


NOT.1P88.1 


Before  Mar.  88^  UUL   Bs- 

viMed  Parts,  0.  HasUnger, 
Vienna. 
Before  June  4. 1818. 

1800. 

Very  early.— A«l.   0.  A. 
Spina,  Yienna. 

1800  r^Aui  Library  of  the 
GeseUsehaft  der  Mnslk- 
freunde,  Vienna. 

1701  (?) 


FF.  amngament.  Artarla  a  On.  Da«k 
17W.   Seore,  B.  a  H.  edition. 

FF.  arrangement,  Artarla  a  Co.  Daa^ 
1795.    8oore.B*H.edltton. 

Hoe.  8.  7,  10.  4.  9.  1.  for  PF.  only. 
MoUo  A  Go.  Yienna.  April  1808. 
Early  In  1808.  Oreh.  ParU  of  the 
IS.   Score.  BAB. edition. 


Artarla,  Farts  ISSS. 
edition. 


SooNbB.*  H. 


For  PF.  In  '  Die  mosflc.  Blene'  Ft.  6^ 
No.  9.  Yienna  1819.  In  Scon  after 
18Z7,  T.  HasUnger,  Yienna. 

For  PF.  OappI  A  Caerny,  Vienna,  Ap. 
1887.   In  Breltkopf *s  oomplete  ed. 

Sohleslnger,  BerUn.  US. 


Lefort,  Paris.  1815  (?). 
F.  Sehreiber.  Yienna,  1879. 


Boore. 


Bleter-Bledermann,Leipdg,lfir7S.  Ar- 
ranged for  Piano  by  F.  Dulcken. 


S.    FOB  PIANOFORTE.  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  AOOOMPANIMENT. 


Sonatina  for  tbe  Mandoline  and  Cem- 
balo (C  minor). 

Bondo,PF.  and  Oroh.  (Bb).  Probably 
finished  by  Onmy.  Peiiiaps  In- 
tended for  op.  19. 

8  Quartets.  PF.  Y.  Ya.  0.  (Bb.  D.  C). 
N.B.  Adagio  of  Ho.  8  is  employed 
in  Op.  2,  No.  1. 

Trio,  PF.  V.  C.  (Kb). 

Ttto  In  one  movement.  PF.  Y.  0.  (Bb). 

Bondo,  Allegro,  PF.  and  Y.  (G). 

IS  Yariatloos  on  'SI  vnol  ballare,' 
PF.IuulY.(F>. 


Ami.  British  Museum  Add. 
M88. 29.801. 

At.  DiabellL 


1786.-^«l.  Artarla. 


na  cry- Amt.  Wegeler. 
June  2.  1812.— A«rf.  Bren- 

tanos  at  Frankfort. 
Probably  sent  to  Kleonora 

von  Breuning  In  1794. 


'  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  * 
( Maemillans.  London ).  under 
'Mandoline.'  Also  by  Bloordl. 

A.  Diabelli  A  Co..  Yienna.  June  180. 


Artarla,  Yienna,  1888. 


DunsI,  Frankfort,  1880. 
Dunst.  F^rankfort,  1880. 


Simrock,  Bonn.  1806. 
Artarla,  Yienna,  July  1798. 

1  See '  Zwelta  Beethovenlana' p.  888  Mole. 


Dr.  G. 


Eleonotavon  lirannlnft 
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Pt$eripHom. 


IS  VarlatloDfl  on  'See,  the  oonqtiMiliig 

hero.'  Pr.  and  C.  (G). 
7  Twtetions  on  'Bel  Kfameni.'  FF. 

and  0.  (Kb). 
YarlaUons  on  a  theme  by  Count  Wiald- 

■teln.PF.4banda(C). 
Air  with  [6]  VarlatloDi  on  Gootha't 

*Ich  dmka  deln.'  FF.  4  hudi  (DX 


FF.  (Kb.  V  minor,  D). 


[called  muyl  FW.  (0).  two 
moTemenU  only,  the  leerad  com- 
pleted by  F.  Blea. 

5  Sonatinas.  FF.  (0.  F).  Notoertalnlr 

Beethoven 'i. 
Bondo,  Allegretto,  FF.  (A). 
lll&iiet.FF.(Kb). 

Frelode.  FF.  (V  minor). 
e  Wninti.  FF.  (0,  G.  Kb.  Bb.  Dl G). 
Perhaps  written  for  Orch. 

7  LAndlor  dances  (all  in  D). 

6  Lkndler  dances  (all  In  D  hot  No.  4 

In  D  minor),  also  for  YY.  and  0. 
Andante  [tavori]  FF.  (F).  said  to  hare 

been  Intended  for  Up.  SI. 
•  AUemandes.  FF.  and  V.  Ho.  0,  la  O, 

forFF. 
ZlemUeh  lobhaft.  FF.  (0  minor). 

Bagatdle.  FF.  (A  minor). '  FOr  Kite 
am  S7  April  zur  £rinneninc  von  L. 
▼.  Bthrn.' 

Andante  maestoso  (C),  ananged  flirom 
the  sketoh  for  a  Quintet  and  called 
'Beethovena  letxter  mnslkallsehe 
Oedanke.' 

10  Cadences  to  Beethoven's  FF.  Con- 
certos In  0,  Bb.  C  minor,  O  and  D 
(arrt.  of  Violin  Concerto,  see  Op. 
81).  Also  S  to  Monrrs  FT.  Concerto 
In  D  minor. 

[9]  Variations  and  a  March  by  Dressier, 
Harpsichord  (ClaTecln).  (C  minor). 

94  Variations  on  BIthlni's  air  '  Vienl 

(tie.  Le.  'Venn!')  amo^^'  Harpsi- 

choid  (Clavecin)  (D). 
[181  Variations  on  DlttendorTK  air  *  Ks 

war  einmal.'  PF.  (A). 
[9]VarIations  on  Faislello's  air '  Quant' 

6piabello,'FV.(A). 
[6]  Variations  on  Faislello's  duet '  Nel 

eorpih.'PF.(G). 
IS  Variations  en  minuet  [*  I*  Vifan61 

from  Haibel'k ballet  'Le  none  dl»> 

tnrbato,'  PF.  (C). 
19  Variations  on  the  Bussian  dance 

from  Paul  Wranlzkjr's '  Wsldmld- 

ehan.*  for  Clavedn  or  Pianoforte. 

6  «M]r  VariaUons  en  a  SwlM  air,  Harp- 

riohord  or  Harp  (F). 

8  Variations  on  Ur^try's  air  'Una  fltvre 

brOlante,'  PF. 
10  Variations  on  Saliwl's  air  Ta  Stesm. 
la  StesRlsslma,'  Clavedn  or  PF. 

7  Variations  on  Winter's  quartet '  Kind 

wttlstdn.'FF.(F). 

8  Variations  on  SOssmajri's  trio  'Tin- 

dehi  und  schersen.'  FF.  (F). 
6  very  easy  Variations  on  an  orlglaal 

theme.  PF.  (G). 
[7]  Variations  on  'God  save  the Ktaic.' 

FF.  (C). 
[6]  Variations  on  *Bule  Britannia,' 

FF.  (D). 
8S  Variations,  FF.  (C  minor). 

[8]  Variations  on '  Ich  hab'  ein  kleines 
Hattchen  nur.'  FF.  (B  b). 


_ Solo,  Chorus.  Orch.  'Genaania!' 
Finale  for  Treitschke's  Slngsplel 
*Gute  Naehricht.' 

solo.  Chorus.  OrOh. '  Ks  1st  voll- 
braeht'  Finale  to  TraitsehkeTs 
Slngsplel '  Die  Khrenpforten.' 
■Isereie'  and  'Amplius.'  Dirge  at 
B.'sfttneral.  Cborusof4eq.  votees 
and  4  trombones.  Adapted  by  Sef> 
fried  from  two  of  S  MS.  Kqnall  for 
trombonei,  written  at  Llnx,  Not.  S. 
IflS. 


Compoied. 


J«l.  in  Gesellschaft  dJLF. 

Library.  Vienna. 
Jan.  1. 1802.— ilal. 

ling,  Vienna. 


1800L 


'Tlieee  Sonatas  and  the 
Dressier  Variations  my 
first  worl^'  L.  v.  B. 


1788(7). 
1786(7) 


UOSL 
1804(1) 


•    •  •    •    . 


Aug.  H  1818*  writlai  by 

request. 
Amt.  in  the  papen  of  Ftaa 

Therese  von  Dniadlok 

geb.  M  alflstte. 
Nov.  UK  (D 


Ami*,  of  10,  Breltkopf  A 
HArtoL 


1780  (?)  said  by  B.  to  be  his 
first  work,  with  the  So- 
natas. No.  181. 

1780. 


17B6. 

1790  (?)  'Ferdnto  per  la 
ritrovato  par  L.  t.  B.' 
1780(7) 

1796  or  T. 


Btfiui  MtPti  Slmroek  of 
Bonn. 


1798L 

1799. 
180O(T) 

1806(7) 
1794(7) 


Ortfiuol  PtMUter. 


Artarla.  Vienna.  1707. 

MoUo,  Vienna,  ann.  Ap.  8, 

SImioek,  Bonn.  1794. 

Knnst    und     Industria 
Vtama.  Jan.  1800. 

Bossier,  Spire.  1788. 
Dunst.  Frsnkfort.  1890i 


J.  A.  BBhma.  Hamburg,  altar  IflST. 


Bossier.  Spire,  1784. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  dlndnstiicTlanna, 
Jan.  1806. 
Do.  Jan.l80(iw 
Artarla,  Vienna.  Sareh  1796. 

Ariaria,  Vienna,  1799. 
Artaria,  Vienna.  Sept.  1802. 

Bureau  des  Arts  etdlndustrie,  Vtanaa, 

May  1806. 
L.  Maiseh,  Vienna,  July  U14. 

Berlin  Muslkaeltong,  Dee.  8, 18BL 

la  Nohl's  •  Nene  Briefe  Beothovana,' 
1887.  p.  9BL 

A.  DIabeill,  Vienna,  WO. 


ireltkopr  A  Blrtal,  Leipcig,  (3ompl. 
Xdltion.  No  11  had  appeared 
In  the  Vienna  'Zeitschrift  fftr 
Kunst' Jan.  2S,  1888. 

GOti,  Mannheim,  early  in  1781: 


DtJUeattd  (0 


Princess  Lichnowsky. 
Count  von  Browne. 


Ooontem  Josephine  Dsgrm 
and  Countess  Theresa 
Brunswick. 

Kleetor  Maximilian  Fred- 
eric of  Cologne. 

Xleonora  von  BrennfaiCi 


Traeg,  Vleana,  180L 

Blmrook,  Bonn,  early  1784. 
Traeg.  Vienna.  Dec.  1796. 
Traag,  Vienna.  March  1796. 
Artaria,  Vienna,  Feb.  1796. 

Artarla,  Vienna,  Apr.  1707. 

Sbnroek.  Bonn.  1798. 
Traeg,  Vienna,  Nov.  1798. 
Artaria,  Vienna.  Mar.  1799. 
Mollo.  Vienna,  Dec.  1799. 
F.  A.  Hofflneistor.  Dee.  1799. 
Trasg,  Vienna.  Dee.  1801. 

Bureau  dm  Artsetdlndu>trie,Vienna.' 

Marehl804. 
Bureau  des  Arts  et  dindnstrle,  Vienna, 

June  1804. 
Bureau  dm  Arts  et  dlndustrift,  Vienaa» 

April  1807. 
Dunst,  Frankfort,  18SL 


Conntem  Wolf-Mettor- 
nlch. 


Prince  C.  von  Llehnow- 
»ky. 


Countess  von  Browne. 


Oountrss  Babetto  deKsg- 
levies. 


OmmUm  von  Browne. 


&   W0EK8  FOB  V0ICX8. 


Flnt  perfarmaaee  April  U, 
1814. 

Flnt  perforamnea  July  16, 
1816. 

Nov.  a,  IfflS.— A«l.  Has- 
Ilnger. 


Boflheater  Musik-Terlage,  Vtenna, 
June  1814,  FF.  arrangement. 

Btolner.  Vienna,  July  94,  1816b  FV* 
arrangement. 

Hasllnger,  Vienna,  June  180. 
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VI 


I9B 


aoo 


SOS 


VI 

908 


210 

SU 

SIS 
SU 
SU 
S16 

SM 
S17 
SIB 
S19 

890 

281 


Oui«Maoii  Um  dwth  of  tlM  ImiNror 
JoMph  n.  (Fob.  90. 1790).  'Todtl 
Todtl  ■tShot  «•  m.'  for  Soloi, 
Ohorot  and  Orelwitia  (O  Dilnor). 

Another  OanUt*  (tepL  801 1790). '  Er 
lefalmnmert,*  on  Um  MoaHton  of 
Leopold  n.  It  In  ths  preM  OWT). 

SoDC  of  th«  monks  from  8ehlU«i^ 
I^IItamTton-'BMeh  tnttdu-Tod.' 
*  In  reeoUoetlon  of  the  luddon  and 
nnazpaetod  death  of  oar  Kmmp- 
holz.  Xaj  S,  1817.'  T.T.B.  (0  minor). 

Ohonu,  '0  Hoflhung'  (4  tan)  t  for  tlie 
Archdttka  Budolph  (Q.) 

Oantata.  S.  A.  B.  udFF.  (Sb). 


OuiuitA.  *Orm(  Graf,  Uaber  Gimf.' 
Yoloei  and  FF.  (lb)  to  Oount  Ho- 
ritz  Liehnowiky. 

Oaotata, '  Belnar  kaliorllohar  Hohoit ' 
(0).   To  the  Arebduks  Budolph. 


Oanuta  (4  ban),  on  tha  airlval  of 
Hon-  9ehl««lnf«r  of  Berlin— 'Olnnte 
nnd  hoflhr  (Bh).   Oomp.  No.  SS. 

Melodram  for  ipeaklnc  Toiee  and  Har- 
monica, '  Du  dem  lie  gewmiden,* 
written  for  '  Dunoker'i  '  Leonora 
Prohaska'(D). 

Oanon  i  a  S  to  Heltaen'i  *  Im  Arm  der 
Llebe.'  eomp.  op.  B^  no.  S. 

OanoD I  a4.  'IK  ta.  ta,  lleberMUaaL* 
(Bb). 

Canon  i  a  S  to  SehiUer'i  • '  Knrs  let  der 
Schmen*  (F  minor),  for  Hecr 
Naue.' 

Canoni  a  S  'KoR  tat  der  Sehmen' 
(F),  for  Bpohr. 

Oanon  (RBthMl  Oanon)  to  Herder'i 
'Lerae  Bchwelgen  o  Frannd'  (F). 
for  Nflftte,  Jan.  16.  Itns. 

Canon  1  a  3  *Bede,  rede,  redeb'  for 
Neate. 

Oaaoni  a  9.  *  Glilek.  Olflek,  sum  neuen 
Jahr'  (F),  for  Oounteu  ErdOdy, 
comp.  no.  220. 

Oanoni  a  4,  'Allea  Qnte  I  Alles  SehOne !' 
(0),  for  the  Arehduke  Bndolph. 

Canoni  a  S.'HBllteann]  HQfBDiannl« 

aei  Ja  keln  HSfmann'  (G). 
Canon  S  In  1, '  O  Tobiai  l '  (D  minor). 

for  Toblaa  Hasllnger. 
Oanoni  a  6.  to  Goethe'i '  Kdel  lel  der 

Menxoh'(X). 
Canon  4  In  1.  'Sohwenke  dieh  ohne 

Schwtnke.'  for  Sohwenke  of  Ham- 
burg. 
Canoni  a  8,  *K(Ui1,  nleht  laa'  (Bb). 

referring  to  Fr.  Kuhlao. 
Oanoni  a  S, '  BIgnor  Abate  1 '  (O  minor), 

on  Abb4  Stadler. 
Canon)  a  S.  'Bwlg  deln'  (O).perbape 

for  Baron  Paiqaalatl. 
Oanon  3  In  1. '  Ich  bitt'  dich.'  on  the 

aoale  of  Bb.  for  UanschkA. 

Oanon  (free)  4  in  1  to  Qootho'k '  OMek 
com  neuen  Jahr/  (X  b).  Oomp.  no. 
810. 

Oanon  (BAthael  oanon)  '81  non 
portas '  (F),  to  If .  Sohleslnger. 

Oanon  In  Sva  (A),  *  Boutentr  pour  Mon- 
sieur 8.  de  M.  Boyer  par  Louis  van 
Beethoven.' 

88  Irish  Song*,  for  Yoioes  with  PF.  Y. 
a:— 1.  'The  Betnm  to  UlsUr' 
(Fmlnor).  8. 'Sweet  power  of  song* 
a8(D).  S. 'Onoemorelhadthee' 
(F).  4. '  The  morning  alf  (G  minor). 
&  '  The  Massacre  of  Glenooe '  (A 
minor).  &  '  What  thall  I  do'  a  9 
(D).  7.  '  His  boat  oomes  on  the 
sunxty  tide'  (D).  8.  'Com%  draw 
we  round '  (D  minor).  9.  '  The 
soldiei's  dream'  (Xb).    10.  'The 


per 


BonanSL 


Miaya;in7.~ii«f. 

A.FuchB. 


'Spring  1818.' 


*  XTOning  of  April  TX  UBS.* 
for  the  birthday  of  Filnoe 
Lobkowlti.  —  Amt.  Otto- 
kar  Zelthamer.  Fragae. 


Jan.  11^  1880.— Ami.  fai  the 
Library  of  the  Oosell- 
aohaft  der  Mnaikfreande, 
Yiennn. 

Sept.  21. 1B19. 

U14.— ilat.  Geeellschaft  der 
Musikfreunda.  Ylenna. 


1798  (T) 

Spring  of  Ifflis 

YI«ina,NoT.89kl81S. 

Yienna,  Mareh  Z.  UlS. 
Bnd  of  1815(7) 


Ylenna,  Jan.  94, 1816.-il«f . 

of  a08  and  909  In  Neate's 

Album. 
Yienna,  Dee.  81, 1819. 


Jan.  1.  VSD.—Aut.  Gasell- 
schaft  d.  Mnalkfirewide^ 

Yienna. 
1890(7) 

Baden,  Sept.  10.18ZL 

uas(?) 

Yleniii^HoT.17,ia8lb 
BBdan,Bept.S,189& 

Aat.  J.  Stnet,  Xaq4«ndon. 


Crrt^BBIM  ^^lAMfllMI^ 


Yienna.  Sept  98.  laSBk 

Baden.  Aug.  8, 1896.— ilal. 
0.  A.  Sohuli;  Leipilg. 


»eitkopf  A  Hirt^  Ulpdg.  USf. 
PF.  sodra. 


■Neoe  Zeitschrltt 
1889. 


Mmlk.'  Ji 


In  Stetnei^  *  Moslkallsehea  Mnienm.' 
1819.  Part  7.  See  also  Nohl'a'Neue 
Briete  BeethoTens.'  1807,  p.  188. 

Kohl's  ■Neue  Brieb  Beethorens,'  1887. 
p.  921. 


Beethofens.'   1888. 


Hohlls    'Briefe 
p.  107. 


Nohl's    ' 
p.  908. 


Man, '  Beethoven.'  toL  1L 


'  IMetlottary  of  Music  and  Muslelaa/ 
(  Macmillans,LondonXiinder  *  Hai^ 
mouioa.' 

BraltkopTs  general  edition  im.  9B8b 

Hirschbach'B  'Mnslkallsoh-krltlMhas 

Bepertorium.'  1844. 
Vene  Zeitsohrifl  fOr  Moslk. 


Bpohf^  SelbstUographle.  18801  vol.  tt. 

Yienna,  Allgemelna  Muilk.  Zeltong; 

March  8,1817. 

Breltkopf 'I  ganeral  Bdltton.  no.  9D8b 


Brsltkopri  general  Idltton. 


Breltkopf*  Hartal's 
no.  968. 

Olcllla.  Aprfl  1898. 


Idltfon, 


AUgemetne    Musilcaliseha 
(Leipzig).  1868,  p.  7S7. 

Ylenoa  Zeitsohrift  fOr  Ennst 
June  81.  IMSS. 

OlcUia,  April  1888. 


BeylHed.  L  ▼.  Beethoren'k  Btodlan. 

1882 ;  Anhang.  p.  98. 
ETeitkopTs  general  Edition,  no.  SD8b 

Allgemeine  Muslk  Zeitung.  18881  P.8B8. 

Braltkopfs  ganeral  Kditlon,  no.  888. 


In  'Lieder  Ton  GOthe  nnd  Matthlason' 
eto.,  J.  Biedl's  Kunsthandlung. 
Yienna  and  Pesth.  May  1810. 

Appendix  to  Marx's  'Beethoren.'  ^UL 

Hohrs '  Bene  Brieh  Beethflmi.*  18Sr, 
p.  874. 

Contained  in  a  seleet  eollflellon  of 
original  Irish  ain  for  the  Yoiec^ 
united  to  eharaeterlstlo  Bngliah 
poetry  written  for  this  work ;  with 
aymphonies  and  aooompanimenta 
for  the  Pianoforte.  YloUn,  and 
Ylolonoello.  composed  by  Bea> 
thoren.  By  (ieorge  Tbomson.Bdii>- 
burgh,  Tol.  1.  Ull 


Dedleato  al  sigBoie  illi 
trisslmo  Hanaohlra  i 
saoaerToL.T.  & 


1  These  are  more  properly  Bounds. 

>  Schiudler,  oonitrmed  by  Nottebohm. '  Z wslte  Baothovenlana  *  (1887),  p.  IIS. 

«  Hofbnann  In  Xohl.  'Brieh  BeathoTons,'  na  899 :  but  Hoftnann  In  B.  A  H.'s  edition, no. 


>  Jungfmaa  fon  Orleans. 
8ae  Thayer^ '  Chron.  YeraaMmlas.'  no.] 
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No, 


DMtriptbm. 


22S 


DeMrtar'  CF>.   11.  'Thou  emblam 
oflklth'  (C  minor).   It.  'Xngliah 
BulU'  (D).    IS.  'Mitfing  on  the 
roarlnc  oM&n'  (0).  14.    'Dermot 
and  Shelah'  (O).   Ifi.  'Let  bnln- 
iptnnlng  swalna'  (A).    1«.  'Hld» 
not  thine  Anguteh'  (D).    17.  'In 
Tain  to  this  desert,*  a  S  (D).   18. 
■They  bid  me  Blight.'  aS(Dmfnor). 
10.  'Wife,  ohildren,  and  friends' 
a  a  (A  minor).  20.  '  FareweK  blta* 
a<(DmInor).  SL  *  Homing  a  eraal 
turmoiler  to*  (D).   M.  'OarTTone* 
(D) :  compb  no.  218.  no.  7.  SS.  *  The 
wandering  tJW'  (F).    9t.  'Shall 
aK>nofO'Donnel'(P)L  SSu'Oharp 
of  Krln '  (E  b> ;  Gomp.  no.  S12,  no.  S. 
V  Irish  Songs:-!.  'Whenete's  last 
rays,'  a  2.  8.  'No  riches  from  his 
scanty  store.'  8. '  The  British  light 
drago<ms.'    4.   'Snee  greybeards 
inform  ns.'  5.  '1  dreamed  1  lay/ 
a 2.   «.  'Sad  and  luckleu.'  7.  'O 
soothe  me,  my  lyre.'   8.  *  Korah  of 
Balmagatry.'    9.  'The  kiss,  dear 
maid.'    10.  'The  hapless  soldier,' 
a  2.  11. '  When  far  from  the  home.' 
12. '  I'll  praiie  the  salntt.'  IS. '  Sun- 
shine.' 14. 'Faddy  (TBaltaty.*  IB. 
"Tis  bnt  in  rain.'    K.  'O  might 
I  but  my  Patrick  lover  17.'Oom«, 
Darby  dear,  easy.*   18.  'No  mora, 
my  Mary.'  19. 'Judy,  lovely,  mateh- 
len creature.'   20.  'Thy  ship  must 
sail.' 
12  IrUh  Songs  :-l. '  The  Ellin  Fairies.' 
S. '  O  harp  of  Brin ';  comp.  no.  210, 
85.    3.  'The  ftuewell  song.'   4.  '8. 
Patrick's  day.'   fi. '  O  who,  my  dear 
Dermot.'  8. 'Put  round  the  bright 
wine.'   7.  'Garryone':  comp.  no. 
210.  22.    8.  'Nora  Creina.'    9.  'O 
would  I  were  but  thatsweetllnnetl* 
a  &  la  'The  hero  may  perish,'  a  >. 
11.  'The  soldier  in  a  foreign  Und.' 
a2.   18.  '  He  promised  me  at  patt- 
ing.'a  2. 
26  Welsh  Sonp:— 1. '  Bion  the  son  of 
Kvan.'  a  2.  2.  '  The  monks  of  Ban- 
gor's march,'  a  2.   8.  '  The  cottage 
maid.'  4. 'Love  without  hope.'  0. 
'The  golden  robe.'    8.  'The  iklr 
maids  of  Mona.'  7. '  O  let  the  night 
my  blushes  hide.'   &   'Farewell. 
fkrewell,  thou  noisy  town.*  9.  The 
Ailian  harp.'    la  'Ned  Pugh's 
fiireweU.*   11.  '  Xereh  Megan.'   12. 
'  Waken  lords  and  ladles  gay.'  U. 
'  Helpless  woman,'  14.  'The  dream,' 
a  a.    IB.  'When  mortals  ail.'    18. 
•The  damsels  of  Cardigan.'  17.' The 
dalryhouse.*    18.  'Sweet  BlOhard.' 
19.  '  The  Tale  of  Olwydd.'   80.  '  To 
the  bleokblrd.'  81.  'Gupld's  kind- 
ness.'   a.  '  Constancy.'  a  8.    8S. 
*  The  old  strain.'   84.  '  Three  hm- 
dced  pounds.'    SB.   'The  parting 
kiss.'   88.  '  tiood  night.' 
18  Scottish  snngs :— L  *  The  banner  of 
Bucdeueh.'  S.  T.  B.    8.  '  Duncan 
Gray.'  8.  T.  B.   S.  'Up,  quit  thy 
bower.'  8. 8.  B.   i,  Te  shepherds  of 
this  pleasant  vale,' 8.T.B.  6. 'Cease 
yonr  funnlng.1  CHigfaland  Harry.' 

7.  'Polly  Stewart.'  8.  ' Woman- 
kind.* 8.T.B.  9.'Lochnagar.'8.T.B. 
10.  'Olenooe.'  8.  T.  B.  11.  '  Anld 
Lang  Sgne,'  8.T.B.  U.The  Quaker's 
wife.'  8.T.B. 

Songs  of  various  nationality,  for 
Voice.  PF.  Y.  C.  ^-1.'  God  save  the 
king,*  Solo  and  Chorus.  8.  'The 
Soldier'  (The  MInstrd  Boy).  9. 
'  Charlie  Is  my  darling.'  &8.B.  4. 
'  Osanetlssimal'(8loaian  Mariner's 
Hymn).S.S.B.  6. 'The  Miller  of  the 
Dee.'  a.T.B.  6.  'A  health  to  the 
brave.'  a8.  7.  'Bobln  Adair.'  8.  T.  B. 

8.  '  Br  the  side  of  the  Shannon.'  9. 
'  Highland  Harry,'  Solo  and  Choras. 
la  '  Johnny  Cope.'  11. '  The  WaD- 
dering  Minstrel,'  Solo  and  ChomSb 
IS.  'lAgondoletta.' 


18 


May  (?)  UUc-^trf.  of  Nos. 
6,7,8.9,11.16.17.18^90. 
Artarla»Tien])iu 


Oriflmti  PubUAtr. 


Hoe.  I  to  4  In  vol.1.  (18l4)of  foiegolng 
pnblieatfcm ;  noe.  6  io80  in  voL  IL 
a816). 


Dtdieat4dlo 


Hos.  9  and  T  In  v«L  L  of  above  (1814). 
nos.l.8»  4,  8.6.8.9.10^11.18  10 
VOL  U.  of  the 


AvU  Ho.  8.  Artaria,yienna. 


Noa.9L6,7.8»ll.Miayl81B. 


No.  6.  6,7,  8,  9,  U;  U  pabliabed  In 
vol.  vL  of  above  oolleetlon.  UIL 


Nos.  8. 6. 8, 11.  published  by  Thomson, 
Edinburgh,  1816 ;  nos.  8  and  6  by 
him,  1881. 


1  This  Is  posribly  a  Welsh,  possibly  an  OM  English  air. 
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tf«. 

AlM0ripvlOAB 

Origimal  PMiAtr. 

!««—.. 

s» 

Song. '  SofaUdemng  «1dm  MMdnM.' 

ITBK?) 

Boasler  of  Spire.  In  'Blnmenlese  tut 
KlaTMrliabhaber.'17»-'TonHerni 
Lodwlg  Tan  Baetho?en,  alt  ellf 
Jahren.' 

so 

Book  to  Wirth'i '  An  eliMn  BBocUnc.* 

BoMler  of  Spire.  In '  Nana  BInmenleae 
fBr  OUTtarllebhabor.'  1781. 

■r^W^H        ^r^r                      v^    ^H^     ^P             V^BHHt      ^v^i^^v^^^^     V^^V^V^^H  Mi^^^^BV                    [^               ^^               ^               ^^VV^^^ 

sn 

Bong, '  Fftre««ll  to  VtonsA't  eltlnu.'  '  Nor.  U^  mL 

Artaria  a  Oo.  Vlanoa,  Nor.  U.  IT96. 

Obrtatwacht  WMifaier  «■■ 

to  FrMelberrt  words.  Solo.             1 

KATaady. 

Bi 

Ww8oiigortheAustrUiu.toFriedd-  , 

Artaria  A  Oo.  Vienna.  April  14. 1787. 

beiv'i  wordf.  i^olo   aad   Ghonit, 

wlthPF. 

W 

BODg  to  PfaflU's '  D«r  tnm  Uann.' 

17Be(?)-^«I.Artaila,yianna. 

BlBBTOck.  Bonn,  with  another  text. 
by  Wegeler— 'Manreifragen.*    In 
VfOi  with  original  text  and  with 
op.  75,  no.  %  and  *  Opfsrlled.'  no. 

sa. 
See  no.  330. 

9M 

Oiifert}ad.tolbtlliiMon*i*DUflMiiaM     lTH(f) 

lod«rt,'  eomp.  op.  ISl  i.                    ' 

es 

Bong. '  ZArtilehe  Liebe '  to  H«mi«i^ 
•Ich  Hebe  dich'  Toloe  and  PF.  (G.) 
N.B.  begins  with  aeoond  itanxa. 

Amt.  Dr.  8alineld«.yWnna. 

Traag.  Vienna. Jnna  1808.  'nUeder, 
no.  1  .  .  .  Ton  Lodwlg  Tan  Bea- 
thoTen.' 

m 

Song.  'La  Fartenca,'  to  Metartado^ 

Bt^iMd  eon,  0>  A.  Spina, 

Traeg.  Vienna.  June  1808.  'nLIeder. 

'  Sooo  quel  flero  IsUnta '  (A). 

Ylanna. 

no.3.eto.'   Baeno.SSS. 

S37 

Song. '  Der  Wachtalaohlig '  (the  QoaU) 
to  Santar*!  'Horefa  1  wie  Mhalt'i.'  (F.) 

Knnst-     und    Indoitria    Oomntolr. 

Vienna.  Kaich.  1804. 

198 

Song, '  Ala  dla  Gallebta  sloh  trennan 
woUte.'  words  translated  by  B.  tod 

Allgemelne  Vaslk.  Zaltimf;  Lalpdg. 
Hot.  88. 1808. 

Breuning  from  the  French  of  Q. 

Bernard  (Xt-). 

SIB 

Arietta,  to  Oarpani'a '  In  qoeite  toBba 
oacara'(Ab). 

U0T(t)-ilal.Arlu1a.Vlflnna. 

The  stxty-thlrd  of  a  eollaetlon  afia*- 
tlngs  of  Carpanfa  poem  pnbUabed 
by  Hollo,  Vienna.  Sept.  1808. 

240 

Bong,'  Andenken '  to  Matthlaon'a '  lob 

BMtkopf  A  HIrtal,  Maj  1810. 

denkedelD'  iD). 

ail 

Four  settings  of  (ioethe'a  *  Behnsoebi.* 
— 'Nur  war  die  Bohnsnoht  kennt.* 
Soprano  and  PF. 

Hos.  1,  %  4. 0  minor ;  No.  3,  Kb. 

¥o.  1.  Appendix  to  'Promatbani,' 
no.  8:  April  1808L   The  4  aettlngi 

doatrla  Complolr,  Vienna.  Sept.  U, 
1810. 
Braltkopf  a  HArtel,  May  1810. 

HB 

Bong,  to  Beiailg's  *  Lied  ana  der  Fema  * 

iSn.-Amt,  Artada^Vlanna. 

—'Ala  mir  noch.'    Yotoa  and  PF. 

(Bb). 

• 

MS 

Bong,  to  Belssig'i  *  Der  Llebenda'- 
'  Welch  ein  wandsrbarea  Labea.' 
Voice  and  PF.  (D). 

Ami.  Artaria,  Vienna. 

A.  Xflhnal.  Leipilg.  In  'Aohtnha 
devtaehe  Gadlehta,'  elo.,Jiilj  Ulfi. 

9M 

Song,  to  Belislg'a '  Der  JflngVag  In  d«r 

A.  Kflhnd.  Leipzig,  irtth  tba  Ion- 
going. 

Fremde.'— '  Der  FrOhllog  antblA- 

hat'(Bb). 

«s 

Bong,  to  Bel9.<lg^ '  Das  Krlw-k  Ab- 

aehied'(Eb;. 

MA. 

PJIaQhettl.Vlemia,  ln*Seahs  dentaeha 
Oediohta.'  etc  June  181&. 

916 

Bong,  to  Belailg'a  'Bafansiioht'-'Dia 
itUle  Maoht' 

1815  or  UH 

Artaria  A  Oo..Vieana,ln'Drel  denmiia 
Oedlehta,'  etc.,  June  MIS. 

347 

Song,  to  StoU'a '  An  die  Geliebte '-'  0 

Dec  ISD.-^al.    Patter. 

Ytanna,  tai '  Friadanibltttar.'  Jnly  Ul 

dais  Ich  dlr.'    3  Teralous  in  N. 

Vienna. 

1814. 

MB 

Bong  (Bass),  to  F.  B.  Herrmann  s '  Der 
Bardengelst'— 'Dort  anf  dem  hohen 

Felaen'(0.) 

Mot.  8,1818. 

MmmialiMnaoh  far  U14.  Vienna. 

MS 

Bong,  to  Treitsohke's '  Bnf  Torn  Beiga ' 
*  Wean  ich  ein  VOglein  wftr'  (A). 

Dee.  8. 181& 

Appendix  to  F.  Treltaehke's  Poemi. 
June  1817. 

«0 

Song,  to  WesAenberg's  '  Das  Geheim- 
niss '— *  Wo  blOht  daa  Blflmchen.' 

Ifflfi. 

Wiener.  Modan-zeltong.  Feb.  38^  1816. 

sn 

Bong,  to  Oarl  Lappa*!  'Bo  odor  so.'— 
'Nord  Oiler  Bud? '(F). 

1817. 

Wiener  Modau-ieltinw.  Fab.  15. 1817. 

MB 

Song,  to  von  Haugwltz'a '  Beslgnatloo.' 
'  Llsch  ana.  main  Llehtl '  (D). 

End  of  1817. 

Wiener  Zeltaohrift  fttr  Kunst,  Maroh 

81,1818. 

2B8 

Soog.  to  Goethe's '  AbendUed  untai^ 

March  4.  l«Qn.-A«i.  Hof- 

Wiener  ZeltMibrift  IBrKonst,  March 

gestlmtem  Hlmmel.'— 'Wenn  die 

bibllothak,  Vienna. 

38,1810. 

Bonne  nteder  slnket '  (E). 

M4 

Two  songs  to  Burger's  words,  *  Sauikar 

179B(?) 

DIabelll  a  Co..  Vienna.  Apifl  1837; 

einat  Ungeliebten.'  «ad   'G«gm- 

with  no.  806. 

Uebe.'  For '  Oegenllebe.'  ase  op.  sa 

M5     Song,  to  H«rd«r's  'Die  laut«  Kbkge.' 

18QB(?). 

Bee  the  foregoing. 

1       — •  Turteltaabe  *  (0  miaor). 

M6     Bonr. '  Gedeako  melDl  Ich  dsnke  ddn ' 

Haalingar,  Vienna.  1844. 

[O] 

(Eb). 

•        •••       a«       *■%#• 

BE6NIS.  SiQNORA.  For  last  line  but  one  of 
article,  r0<u2  took  plaoe  at  Florence  June  7, 1853. 

BE6REZ.  In  lines  2  and  6  of  article,  for 
1787  and  180T,  read  1 783  and  1S04  respectively. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BELLERMANN,  J.  J.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article, /br  a  few  years  since,  read  Feb.  4, 1874. 

BELLINI.  Line  a,  for  date  of  birth  substi- 
tute Nov.  I,  1 801.  Line  10, /or  nine  read  four. 
Line  25,  insert  date  of  'Adelson  e  Salvina*  {eic), 
1824.    Page  21a  6, 1.  7,  add  date  of  *Pirata,* 


1827.  Line  17,  for  1828  read  1829.  line  41, 
for  33  read  29  (corrected  in  late  editiona). 
Line  50,  add  date  of  •  Sonnambubi,'  1831.  Page 
213  a,  1. 24,  add  date  of '  Norma,*  Dec.  36. 1831. 
Page  213  ft,  1.  7,  add  date  of  *  Puritani.'  1835. 
Page  214  a,  1.  13, /or  29th  of  earlier,  and  33rd, 
of  later  editions j  read  34th. 

BELLMANN,  C.  M.    See  vol  iiL  p.  610  ft. 
note  2. 

BELLOC.     The  dates  of  birth  and  death  are 
Aug.  13,  1784,  and  May  13,  1855. 


BENDA. 


BENOIST. 
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BENDA,  Geobo.  Paloechi  gives  the  place  of 
his  birth,  JungbunsUu,  and  says  that  he  died  at 
Xosteritz,  Nov.  6,  1795. 

BENDEL,  Fbanz.    See  vol.  ii.  735  a. 

BENEDICT,  Sis  Julixts.    Add  that  in  early 
life  he  studied  with  J.  G.  L.  Abeille,  and  that 
hia   appointment  at   Vienna  was  that  of  con- 
ductor at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  which  he 
held  from  1825  to  1825.    Page  asa  h,  last  line, 
for  the  whole  redd  mcwt.    Page  233  a,  1.  3,  add 
the  date  1853  for  his  return  to  England,  and  that 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conductor  of 
the  Habmonio  Union.    Add  to  his  works  the 
cantata  '  Graziella,*  written  for  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882   (originally  intended  for  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1881,  but  not  completed  in 
time),  which  was  subsequently  produced  as  an 
opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     He  died  at  his 
residence,    a   Manchester  Square,  on  June  5, 
1 885,  and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  on  the 
nth.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc.)  [M.] 

BENEVOU,  Obazio,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist, bom  at  Rome  in  i6oa,  was  reputed  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  Duke  Albert  of  Lorraine.  He 
studied  under  Vinoenzo  Ugolini  \  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  as  Maestro  di  Cappella  in 
the  Church  of  8.  Luigi  de*  Franoesi.  After  a  brief 
tenure  of  this  post  he  was  called  into  the  service 
of  the  Austrian  Court,  and  during  his  residence 
at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1643-45,  he  published 
several  collections  of  motets  and  offertories,  but 
his  best  works  were  produced  after  his  return  to 
Borne.  Here  he  resumed  his  former  office  in 
S.  Luigi  de*  Frances!,  but  held  it  only  for  a  few 
weeks.  On  Feb.  23, 1646,  he  was  tnmsferred  to 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  on  Nov.  7  of  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Mazzocchi  as  maestro  di  cap- 
pella at  the  Vatican.  This  appointment  he  re- 
tained, in  high  repute  both  as  a  teacher  and 
a  composer,  until  his  death  on  June  17,  167a. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  del  Santo  Spirito  in 
Sassia.    One  of  his  best  pupils  was  Bemabei. 

Benevoli's  chief  merit  as  a  composer  was  the 
skill  with  which  he  handled  a  large  assemblage 
of  voices  in  separate  parts.  Masses,  psalms, 
motets  and  anthems  of  his  for  12,  16,  24,  and 
48  voices,  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  even  la  distinct 
choirs,  are  quoted  by  Baini,  Santini,  Bumey, 
F^tis  and  others.  Bumey  (in  his  History  of 
Music,  ii.  474)  specially  praises  a  mass  a  sei  cori 
which  was  in  his  own  possession ;  and  F^tis  cites 
a  mass  for  48  voices  in  la  choirs'  as  a  feat  never 
excelled,  and  only  twice  equalled,  viz.  by  J.  B. 
Giansetti  and  G.  JBallabene.  Specimens  of  Be- 
nevoli's  works  will  also  be  found  in  the  contra- 
puntal treatises  of  Padre  Martini,  Padre  Pao- 
lucoi,  and  F^tis,  who  are  of  one  mind  in  r^^arding 

1  Ibiiiiil.  Barney.  Bertln!.  Orlof^  and  oUieta.  tpeak  of  BeDoroU  •• 
the  viapll  of  Bemadlno  Nenlnl ;  bat  Ubemtl.  doubtleM  wrftinc  with 
•eeamte  knowledge,  sa^s  In  hie  LMtra  ad  OUav.  Ptnaptgt,  pp.  08. 
BB,  'the  other  renowned  papfl  end  fluTonrite  of  B.  Nuitnl  wm  Vln- 
oenio  TTgolinl. »  great  master  In  the  art  of  teaohlng  ...  as  many  of 
hb  pupIU  have  shown,  eqwdalljr  BeneroU  .  .  .  who  ezoelled  his 
master  and  all  others  living  In  writing  tor  foar  or  even  six  choln  In 
four  parts  eaoh  . .  .' 

I  This  Mass  was  sang  at  Borne.  In  S.  Maria  sopra  Mlnerm,  bjr  100 
professors,  on  August  4. 1830 ;  and  the  expense  of  the  pesformaDoe 
was  boine  by  a  notary,  DontinlqiM  Vonthia  by  name. 


him  as  an  admirable  model  to  study  in  writing 
for  a  large  number  of  voices.  But,  excepting 
this  particular  kind  of  skill  and  ingenuity, 
Benevolfs  music  has  no  real  artistic  value.  His 
fugues  are  rarely  developed,  for  affcer  a  few  bars 
thy  break  off,  and  though  his  harmony  obviously 
imitates  Palestrina*s«  it  falls  far  short  of  the 
same  level  of  excellence  in  reRpect  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur.  Many  of  Benevoli*s  works,  both 
in  print  and  in  manuscript,  are  extant,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican,  in  the 
Casa  Corsini  alia  Lungara,  in  Sir  Frederick 
Ouseley*8  library,  and  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  will  be  found  also  in  the  collections  pub- 
lished by  Teschner,  Bochlitz,  and  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa.  [A.H.W.] 

BEN  INCORI.    Add  day  of  birth,  Mar.  a8. 

BENNETT,  Joseph,  critic  and  litterateur  \ 
bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  in  Nov.  1831. 
Author  of  the  librettos  of  the  *  Good  Shepherd  * 
(J.  F.  Bamett),  the  *  Rose  of  Sharon '  and  *  Story 
of  Sayid'  (Mackenzie),  the  'Golden  Legend' 
(Sullivan),  *  Ruth'  (Cowen),  and  'The  Garden 
of  Olivet '  (Bottesini).  Mr.  Bennett  furnishes 
the  analyses  for  the  programme-books  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts.  His  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  latter  was  published '  d,  propoe  of 
the  thousandth  concert,  April  4,  1887.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  published  '  Letters  from  Ba3rreuth* 
(1877),  originally  contributed  to  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph*;  his  articles  on  'The  Great  Com- 
posers, sketched  by  themselves'  began  in  the 
'Musical  Times,*  Sept.  1877,  and  are  still  in 
progress  there,  while  some  of  them  are  repub- 
lished as  'Primers  of  Musical  Biography* 
(Novello).  Mr.  Bennett  edited  'Concordia* 
during  its  too-short  existence,*  and  among  his 
valuable  contributions  is  a  '  Comparison  of  the 
original  and  revised  Scores  of  Elijah,*  which, 
after  the  death  of  '  Concordia,'  was  completed 
in  the  '  Musical  Times.'  It  is  however  as  the 
musical  reporter  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph' 
that  Mr.  Bennett  exerdses  the  greatest  iniSu- 
ence.  [G.] 

BENNETT,  Sib  W.  S.  Page  aas  5.  Refer- 
ence diould  be  made  to  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
nrofesBorsbip  at  Edinburgh,  an  account  of  which 
IS  found  in  vol.  ii.  383.  Line  a  a  from  the  bottom 
of  the  same  column, /or  1857  recui  1867.  (Cor- 
rected in  late  editions.) 

BENNETT.  Thomas.  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  probably  1 784,  if  the  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stcoie  may  be  trusted. 

BENOIST,  FBAN901S,  bom  Sept  i  o  at  Nantes, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  181 1,  under 
Adam  and  Catel,  and  gained  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1 81 5  for  his  'CEnone.'  On  his  return  from 
Italy  in  18 19  he  was  appointed  first  organist  at 
the  Court,  and  soon  afterwards  professor  of  the 
organ  in  the  Conservatoire.  In  1840  he  became 
Chef  du  Chant  at  the  Opera.  He  died  in  May 
1878.     Hia  works  include  a  three-part  Mass,  the 

•  *  A  story  of  An  Hundred  Ooncerta.  Feh.  14  in»-Aprll  4.  UBT.' 
4  HoreOo,  May  1,  UTT^  to  April  82.  U7«. 
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operas  'Ldonore  et  F^x'  (183 1 ),  'L* Appari- 
tion '  ( 1 848),  and  several  ballets.  [M.] 
BENOtT,  PiBBBB  UopoLD  L^NASD.  Belgian 
ocnnposer,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Flemish 
musical  movement,  was  bom  in  Harelbeke  (West 
Flanders^  Aug.  17,  1834.  Having  first  studied 
music  with  his  father  and  with  Peter  Carlier, 
organist  of  the  village  of  Desselghem,  he  entered, 
at  17,  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels,  where  F^tis 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition.  While 
still  studying,  he  became  conductor  at  a  Flemish 
theatre  in  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  the  music  to 
several  plays,  and  also  an  opera,  *  Le  Village  dans 
les  Montagnes*  (1857),  which  attained  success. 
In  this  year  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  compo- 
sition, and  by  means  of  a  grant  from  government 
he  was  able  to  make  a  tour  in  Germany.  He 
visited  Leip2dg,  Dresden,  Prague,  Berlin,  and 
Munich,  composing  songs,  piano  pieces,  motets, 
etc.,  and  sending  to  the  Acad^nue  at  Brussels  an 
essay,  'L'Ecole  Flamande  de  Musique  et  son 
Avenir/  and  a  *  Petite  Cantate  de  NoeL'  On 
his  return  to  Belgium  he  brought  out  in  Brussels 
and  Ghent  a  Messe  Solennelle  which  was  much 
praised  by  F^tis.  He  then  went  to  Paris  (1861) 
in  the  hope  of  producing  an  opera  ('Le  Boi  des 
Aulnes ')  at  the  Th^Atre  Lyrique,  and  here  he  was 
for  some  time  conductor  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens. 
Betuming  to  his  own  country,  he  at  once  took  up 
a  position  by  producing  in  Antwerp  (April  1864) 
a  Quadrilogie  Religieuse,  consisting  of  four  pre- 
vious compositions,  his  Cantate  de  Noel  (i860), 
Messe  Solennelle  (i86a),  a  Te  Deum,  and  a 
Bequiem.  He  was  then  seized  with  the  desire  of 
stirring  up  a  musical  movement  in  Flanders, 
distinct  alike  from  the  French  and  German 
schools.  By  dint  of  activity  and  perseverance 
and  of  exciting  the  amour  propre  of  his  country- 
men, he  gathered  round  him  a  oertain  number 
of  adepts,  and  created  the  semblance  of  a 
party  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head.  This  agitation  was  so  cleverly  con- 
ducted that  it  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Flemish  School  of  Music  in  Antwerp  in  1867, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  town  and  the  govern- 
ment. Benott  was  appointed  director,  and  has 
retained  the  post  until  the  present  time.  From 
that  time  he  has  unceasingly  promulgated  the 
theory  of  a  national  Flemish  art  by  means  both 
of  pamphlets  and  musical  compositions.  But  on 
what  does  this  theory  rest  ?  Almost  aU  the  Bel- 
gian composers,  whether  they  possess  the  genius 
of  Gr^try,  the  talent  of  Gossec,  or  merely  the 
science  and  erudition  of  Limnander  or  Gevaert, 
form  part  of  the  French  school.  Musically 
speaking,  Belgium  serves  as  an  intermediary 
between  France  and  Germany.  On  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  two  countries  and  the  affi- 
nity of  their  languages,  the  musical  creations  of 
modem  Grermany  are  more  rapidly  known  and 
more  appreciated  in  Belgium  than  in  France, — 
Richard  Wagner,  for  instance,  has  long  been 
justly  admiral  by  the  whole  of  Belgium, — but 
what  special  elements  are  there  out  of  which  to 
form  a  Flemish  school  of  music  ?    If,  as  is  said. 
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it  consists  simply  in  setting  Flemish  words  te 
music,  the  thing  is  a  mere  quibble,  unwortby 
of  a  musician  with  any  self-respect^  for  in  the 
question  of  musical  style  the  langna^re  used 
signifies  absolutely  nothing. 

The  only  result  of  this  crusade  is  to  isolate  thoK 
composers  who  make  use  of  a  language  so  circoiB- 
scribed  as  Flemish,  since  works  written  in  this 
language  would  have  to  be  translated  befofre  tfaev 
could  gain  any  reputation  out  of  their  own  country. 
And  this  explains  why  the  head  of  the  school, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  its  sole  musical  repre- 
sentative, Benott  himself,  is  quite  unknown  to 
the  public  outside  Flanders.     But  he  has  de- 
served the  gratitude  of   his  country   for    the 
impetus  he  has  given  to  music,  especially  ia 
Antwerp,  which,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
has  become  quite  transformed  by  his   ardour. 
But  he  has  taken  advantage  of  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  to   create   for  himself  a   particular 
position ;  for  his  enormous  oompositions — '  Lod- 
fer,'  *  L*Esoaut,'  <  La  Guerre,'  etc^have  in  them 
no  Flemish  characteristics  but   the   text;    the 
music  belongs  to  all  schools,  particularly  to  tiiat 
French  school  against  which  Benoit  pretended 
such  a  reaction. 

Upon  poems  of  little  clearness  or  variety  the 
composer  has  built  up  scores  which  are  certainly 
heavy,  solid,  and  massive  enough,  but  which 
are  wanting   in    charm  and  grace.      Beooit's 
musical  ideas  have  no  originality ;  he  gets  all  his 
effects  by  great  instrumental  and  choral  mmmnsL 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  write  very  simply  m. 
order  to  prevent  inextricable  confusion.     What- 
ever plan  he  adopts  he  prolongs  indefinitely ;  he 
repeats  his  words,  and  the  meagre  phrases  which 
form  his  melodies  to  satiety.     By  his  regolar 
rhythms  and  solid    harmonies,  generally   pro- 
ductive of  heaviness,  his  music  has  here  and 
there  something  in  common  witii  the  choruses 
of  Gluck  and  Kameau,  but  these  passages  are 
unfortunately  rare.      His  style  is  derived  same- 
times  from  Gounod,  sometimes  from  Schumann, 
and  yet  he  firmly  believes  himself  to  be  following 
the  traditions  of  the  Flemish  school.    When 
Benoit  does  not  chance  upon  any  reminiscences 
of  this  kind,  he  exhausts  himself  in  interminable 
repetitions,  which  never  reach  the  interesting 
development  we  should  expect  from  a  musician 
of  his  calibre. 

The  list  of  Benolt*s  compositions  would  be  veiy 
considerable  were  all  his  productions  for  voice 
and  piano  to  be  included,  especially  the  sacred 
works,  which  date  from  before  the  oonception  of 
his  theory,  and  upon  which  he  no  longer  sets  any 
serious  value.  The  most  important  works  of  the 
second  part  of  his  career,  written,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  to  Flemish  words,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
poems  of  Emmanuel  Hiel,  are  the  following  :-— 
*  Lucifer,'  oratorio,  performed  in  Brussels,  186^ 
and  in  Paris,  1 885 ;  *•  Ita,*  opera  in  3  acts,  lli^lltm 
FUunand,  Brussels,  1867;  'L'Escaut,'  oratorio^ 
1869;  'Drama  Chnsti,*  Antwerp,  1871 ;  *La 
Lys,'  cautata  performed  before  the  King  at 
Ck>urtrai,  1871 ;  'La  Guerre,*  oratorio,  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels,  1875;  'Charlotte  Corday  *  and 
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'  GuilUame  le  Taoitume/  mugio  to  two  Flemish 
dramas  represented  at  Antwerp  and  Ghent  in 
1875  and  1876  respectively;  ' Kubens-cantata,* 
Antwerp,  1877;  'Antwerpen,'  Antwerp,  1877: 
'  Huobald/  cantata,  and  '  Triumfinarach '  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  in  1880; 
'  La  Muse  de  THistoire/  Antwerp,  1880;  <  Hymne 
k  la  Beauts,'  1882;  *Van  Ryswick/  cantata, 
Antwerp,  1884;  ^^^  'Juich  met  ons,'  cantata 
in  honour  of  the  Burgomaster  Buls,  Brussels, 
1886.  [A.J.] 

BERGEB,  LUDWIO.    line  3  of  article,  for 
1838  read  1839. 

BERGGBEEN,  Andreas  Peter,  bom  at 
Copenhagen  in  1 801,  studied  harmony  and  began 
to  compose  from  the  age  of  14.  Though  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  law,  he  was  led  by  his 
strong  predilection  for  music  to  devote  himself 
professionally  to  that  art.  His  opera  *  Billidet 
og  Busten*  (The  Picture  and  the  Bust),  first 
performed  April  9,  183a,  and  other  works  on  a 
large  scale,  are  less  valued  than  his  songs,  espe- 
cially  his  National  Songs  in  1 1  vols.,  his  Songs 
for  School  Use,  13  vols.,  and  above  all,  his  Church 
Music  and  his  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  pub- 
lished in  1853,  and  since  adopted  in  the  churches 
throughout  &e  country.  His  success  in  this 
direction  may  be  owing  to  his  position  as  oiganist 
to  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  Copenhagen,  from 
1838.  He  was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the 
Metropolitan  School  irom  1843,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  established  the  first  of  those  musical 
associations  for  the  working  classes  now  so  popu- 
lar in  Denmark.  Berggreen  wrote  occasional 
articles  in  the  leading  Danish  papers,  and  for  a 
short  time  edited  a  musical  publication  no  longer 
existing.  One  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils 
in  harmony  and  thoroughbass  was  Gade.  Berg- 
green died  at  Copenhagen,  aged  79,  Nov.  9, 1880. 
For  details  of  his  early  life  and  lists  of  his  works, 
see  Erslew's  <  AlmindeligtForfatter  Lexicon,*  Co- 
penhagen 1843,  and  its  supplements.    [L.M.M.] 

BERINGEB,  Oboab.  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  in  Baden  in  1844.  ^^  ^^49  ^^'  father 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  England  as  a  political 
refugee,  where  he  lived  in  straitened  oircnm- 
stances.  Owing  to  this  reason  the  only  musical 
education  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer  received,  up  to  his 
19th  year,  was  from  an  elder  sister.  During  the 
years  1859  '^^  ^^^  ^®  S^^^  several  series  of 
Pianoforte  Recitals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in 
1 861  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Saturday 
Concerts.  Recognising  the  necessity  of  going 
through  a  course  of  systematic  training,  he  stu- 
died at  Leipzig  under  Moscheles,  Richter,  Rei- 
necke,  Plaidy,  etc.,  from  1864  to  1866,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Berlin  under  Tausig, 
Ehlert,  Weitzmann,  etc.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  Tausig*s  '  Schule  des  Ho- 
heren  Clavierspiels '  at  Berlin,  but  in  187 1  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  has  repeatedly 
played  with  great  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  Concerts,  Musical  Union,  etc.  In  Jan. 
1873  he  played  at  the  GewandhauB  Concerts  at 


Leipzig,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  the 
following  year  he  founded  in  London  an  '  Aca^ 
demy  for  the  Higher  Development  of  Pianoforte 
Playing,*  an  institution  which  has  fully  borne  out 
the  promise  of  its  name.  On  Oct.  14,  i88a,  he 
played  the  pianoforte  part  in  Brahms*s  and  Con- 
certo on  its  first  performance  in  England.  Mr. 
Beringer*s  compositions  include  an  Andante  and 
Allegro  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (performed, 
1880,  at  the  Saturday  Concerts  and  at  Mr. 
Cowen's  Orchestral  Concerts),  Sonatinas  for  the 
piano,  a  number  of  small  instructive  pieces,  and 
several  songs.  [W.B.S.] 

BERIOT,  C.  A.  DE.  Page  231  b,  1.  28-9,  for 
in  1835  ^^^  ^^-  ^6»  1836. 

BERLIOZ.  Page  233  b.  The  last  paragraph 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected  as  follows : — He  was 
appointed  conservateur  in  1839  and  librarian  in 
185a.    See  i.  393  5,  lines  13-15  from  bottom. 

BERNER,  F.  W.  line  a  of  article,  for 
March  read  May. 

BERTINI,  Henbi.  Add  day  of  birth,  Oct.  28. 

BERTON.  Line  4,  add  after  the  father's 
name,  his  dates  (17a 7-1 780).  Line  11,  for  in 
read  Sept.  17.  Last  line  of  article,  for  1843 
read  Apr.  a  2,  1844. 

BERTONI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Aug. 
15)  1735,  and  that  of  death  to  Dec.  i,  1813. 
Line  4  of  Article,  for  1750  read  1752  ;  and  two 
lines  helow,  for  seven  rectd  five. 

BERWALD.  The  dates  of  birth  and  death 
belong  to  the  cousin  of  the  subject  of  the  article, 
Franz  Berwald,  who  was  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorium  in  Stockholm.  Johann  Friedrich  was 
bom  in  1788,  and  died  in  1861,  having  held  the 
appointment  of  capelimeister  since  1834.      [M.] 

BESOZZI.  Line  5  from  end  of  article,  after 
son  add  Henri,  and  insert  date  of  death  of  Louis 
D^sir^  Besozzi,  Nov.  11,  1879. 

BESSON,  GusTAYB  Augusts,  a  celebrated 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  born  in 
Paris  1820,  died  1875.  His  father  was  a  colonel 
of  distinction  in  the  French  army,  and  but  for 
his  intense  love  of  music  and  natural  genius  for 
mechanics,  there  is  no  doubt  young  Besson 
would  have  adopted  his  father's  profession. 
In  1838,  when  scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  produced  a  new  u 

model  comet,  which      p       —      t        a-f" 
met  with  the  great-     rfU  I  bj   *   I- 
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est  success,  and  ia 
to  this  day  known  as 
the  *  Besson  Model.'    ^ 
It  was  recognised  at    jra 
the  time  as  a  de-     «^ 
cided  improvement 
on  all  previous  in- 
struments   of    the 
same  kind.  In  184I 
he  invented  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  rotary  action,  with   six 
valves,  the  right  hand  being  applied  to  the  top 
valves,  the  left  to  those  at  ihe  bottom.    But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  advance,  as,  owing 
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to  its  internal  proportionB,  it  did  not  allow  of 
a  full  bore  when  the  valves  were  down.  In  1854 
he  elaborated  an  improved  system  of  full  bore, 
by  means  of  whiuh  the  notes  .of  the  first  and 
third  valves  separately,  and  those  of  the  first 
and  third  together  were  perfectly  in  tune — a 
result  which  had  never  before  been  obtained. 
The  year  following  he  was  successful  in  turning 
out  an  instrument  with  a  full  bore,  the  valve  and 
open  notes  being  in  all  respects  perfect. 

In  1858  were  manufactured  a  series  of  instru- 
ments known  to  the  profession  as  the  'Besson 
Girardin/  the  feature  of  which  was  that  the 
player  was  enabled  to  change  from  one  key  to 
another,  without  changing  mouthpiece,  slide,  or 
crook. 

In  the  same  year  he  introduced  the  circular 
system.  By  this  method  of  manufacture  the 
tubing  was  coiled  in  a  circle  round  the  pistons, 
the  result  being  that,  by  doing  away  with  all 
angles,  the  instruments  obtained  a  greater 
volume  of  tone.  This  system  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  efiective  with  trombones  and  French 
horns.  His  invention  of  1859  consisted  of 
instruments  having  eight  independent  positions, 
and  giving  the  entire  scale,  a  note  to  each  valve. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Besson's  inven- 
tions, which  has  won  for  him  upwards  of  thirty 
awards  from  different  nations,  and  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated,  is  what 
is  known  as  the  *  Prototype  System,'  and  repre- 
sents in  a  condensed  form  the  sum  of  all  the 
experience  he  had  previously  acquired.  This 
system  consists  in  having  conical  steel  mandrils 
of  exact  mathematical  proportions  representing 
the  different  parts  of  the  instrument.  By  this 
means  an  unbroken  column  of  air  is  assured, 
and  the  player  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  utmost 
volume  of  tone,  so  that  by  the  inert  mechanism 
of  the  valves  perfect  tune  is  secured  throughout 
the  whole  register.  There  is  this  further  ad- 
vantage in  the  Prototype  System ;  it  dispenses 
with  anything  like  guesswork  in  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  and  by  its  aid 
any  number  of  instruments  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  and  in  perfect  tune  can  be  turned  out. 
These  important  inventions,  together  with  others 
of  minor  importance,  yet  in  their  way  useful 
and  deservedly  appreciated  by  acousticians,  have 
placed  Besson  in  the  foremost  rank  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  [J.Sd.] 

BETZ,  Fbamz,  bom  19  March,  1835,  f^^ 
Mayence,  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Carlsruhe,  made  his  d^ut  on  the  stage  in  '56  at 
Hanover,  afterwards  sang  in  smaller  towns,  and 
in  May  \<;9  p\&yed  at  Berlin  as  Don  Carlos  in 
*  Emani,'  with  such  success  that  he  was  promptly 
engaged,  and  has  been  a  member  of  that  company 
ever  since.  Among  his  best  parts  are  Don  Juan, 
Orestes,  William  Tel],  Lysiart,  Hans  Heiling,  and 
the  baritone  parts  of  Wagner.  At  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Die  Meistersinger '  at  Munich,  June  a  I, 
'68.  he  sang  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  in 
1876  he  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  at  Bayreuth. 
He  has  also,  on  leave  of  absence,  played  at 
Vienna  and  other  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria. 


In  1882  he  visited  England,  and  nng  with  great, 
success  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  May  6  and  27,  and 
at  the  Richter  concert  of  May  8.  C^^] 

BEVINGTON  Sc  SONS  are  otsan-bufldera 
in  London.  Henry  Bevington,  the  foander  of 
the  house  about  the  beginning  of  this  oentozy, 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  Ohrmann  &  NaU, 
who  were  the  successors  of  Snetzler.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  by  Henry  and  MartiB 
Bevington,  sons  of  the  founder,  in  Hose  Street, 
Soho,  in  the  same  premises  as  were  occupied  fay 
Ohrmann.  The  organ  of  St.  Martin's  in  tli^ 
Fields  and  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  J«nnd<TB, 
and  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  I>ablin, 
were  built  by  this  firm.  [V.  de  P.] 

BEXFIELD.  Last  three  words  of  article, 
far  the  latter  posthumously  read  besides  his 
oratorio.  (The  anthems  were  published  before  his 
death.    Corrected  in  later  editions.)    [W.H.A] 

BICINIUM  (Lat  hU  and  canere),  described 
by  Walther  as  '  a  two-part  song,'  is  an  obsolete 
name  formerly  used  in  Germany  for  any  ahozt 
two-part  composition.  In  the  preface  to  Khaa*s 
'Secundus  Tomus  Biciniorum'  (1545)}  ho  nses 
as  an  equivalent  the  Greek  ii^cwa  :  *  Nee  video 
quomodo  Tyrones  canendo  melius  exerceri  pos- 
sint,  quam  si  haec  8/^amx  illis  proponantnr. 
Sunt  pneterea  ad  omnia  instrumenta  valde 
accomoda.'  The  title-page  of  Lindner's  '  Bioinia 
Sacra'  (1591)  is  in  both  Latin  and  German,  the 
latter  translating  'Bicinia'  by 'Zweystinimige 
Gesanglein,'  though  the  above  extract  frun 
Rhau's  preface  proves  sufficiently  that  the  term 
was  not  confined  to  vocal  music  only.  *  Trid- 
nium,'  which  is  more  rarely  found,  is  an  obsolete 
term  for  a  short  three-part  composition.  Tlie 
following  are  the  chief  collections  of  BicJnia 
and  Tricinia  mentioned  by  Eitner  and  other 
editors : — 

Tn'cinl« . . .  Lattna,  Qennanioa,  Brabantlos,  et  OaUiea 
, . .  G.  Rhaw.    Wittembeiff :  IMS. 

Bicinia,  Gallica,  Latina,  Gennanioa . . .  Tomiu  Prixans. 
O.  Bhaw.    Wittembers:  1545. 

Seoundnt  Tomua  Biciniorum  . . .  G.  Bhaw.  Witten- 
berg: I&I6.1 

Diphooa  Amoena  et  florida.  .  .J.  Montanus  et  A. 
Neaber.    yttmberg:  1549. 

8eIeetiBaimonun?rricinioram  [Bassiu  etc.]  Diacaatiu 


...  J.  MoutanuB  et  A.  Neaber :  Ntlmberg  1560. 

YariarumLinguarum Tricinia. .  .TenorS  [Discantoi] 
Tomi  Secnndi.  J.  Montanua  et  A.  Neuber.  NQmbers: 
1560  (1559  ?).i 

Bicinia  ...  P.  Phalesint  et  J.  Bellems  :  Antwerp 
1600.    (A  later  edition  apjieared  In  1009.) 

Bicinia  Sacra,  ex  variis  aatoribiu  .  .  .  edita  etc. 
0.  Gerlach :  Nttmbex^,  1691.1  [W.B.S.] 

BILL.ET,  Alexandre.    See  vol.  ii.  732  a. 

BILLINGTON,  Mbs.  Elizabeth.  Line  3  of 
article,  for  clarinet  read  oboist.  Line  1 7,/br  at 
sixteen  read  on  Oct.  13,  1783.  Line  30,  before 
Mrs.  insert  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  her  first  season,  where  she 
went  to  study  with  Saochini.  Line  3  firom  bottom, 
for  1798  read  1709.  Second  colmnn  of  page. 
1. 10,  for  iSog read  iSii.  Line  22,  for  28  reotl 
25.    (Dict.ofNat.  Biog.) 

1  A  C4>p7  U  In  tlM  Brittah  MnasaiB. 
*  Tba  bu»  baa  a  dUhrent  title. 
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BILLIKGTON,  Thomas.  Line  a  of  article, 
omit  '  probably.'  Add  that  he  died  at  Tunia  in 
183a. 

BIRCH,  Chablottb  Akn,  soprano  ringer, 
bom  abont  181 5,  was  musically  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Murio  and  by  Sir  Geoige 
Smart.  She  appeared  in  public  about  1834, 
confining  herself  at  first  to  minor  concerts.  In 
1836  she  was  engaged  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  soon  took  a  good  position  as  a  concert 
ringer.  In  1838  she  nuhde  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Three  Choirs  Festivals  at  Gloucester,  and 
sung  subsequently  at  Hereford  in  1840  and  1846, 
at  Gloucester  in  1841,  and  at  Worcester  in  184a, 
and  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1840.  In  1844  she  ylrited  Gkffmany  and  sang 
at  Leipzig  and  other  places.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1845,  but  quitted  it  again  at  the  end 
of  the  season  for  Italy,  where  she  essayed  operatic 
ringing.  She  reappeared  in  England  early  in 
1846.  On  Dec.  20, 1847,  ^he  appeared  on  the 
English  stage  at  Drury  Lane  in  Balfe's '  Maid 
of  Honour/  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
herself  as  an  operatic  singer.  About  1856  in- 
orearing  deafness  compelled  her  to  abandon  the 
public  ezendse  of  her  profesrion.  Miss  Birch 
possessed  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  rich,  clear, 
and  mellow,  and  was  a  good  musician,  but  her 
extremely  cold  and  inanimate  numner  and  want 
of  dramatic  feeling  greatly  marred  the  effect  of 
her  singing.  Her  younger  sister,  Eliza  Ann, 
bom  about  1830,  also  a  soprano  singer  and  pupil 
of  Sir  Georjcre  Smart,  first  appeared  about  1844, 
and  died  March  a6,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  Add  that 
the  festival  of  iSSa  was  the  last  conducted  by 
Sir  Michael  Costa.  It  was  distinguished  by  the 
first  performance  of  Gounod's  *  R^emption.*  In 
1885  Herr  Richter  was  appointed  conductor,  and 
inaugurated  his  direction  by  producing  the  'Mes- 
siah as  far  as  posrible  in  the  manner  intended 
by  Handel,  i.e.  without  the  additional  accom- 
paniment and  the  alterations  introduced  for 
effect.  Gounod's  *Mors  et  Vita/  Stanford's 
< Three  Holy  ChUdren,'  DvolF&k's  'Spectre's 
Bride,'  and  Cowen's  '  Sleeping  Beauty,'  were 
among  the  new  works  commisrioned  for  the 
festival.  [M.] 

BISHOP,  Ann,  better  known  as  Mme.  Anna 
Bishop,  was  the  daughter  of  a  ringing-master 
named  Riviere,  and  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 81  A.  She  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Mo- 
scheles,  and  in  1834  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Muric.  Here  she  renudned 
until  her  mariiage  with  SiB  Hsnbt  Bishop  in  I 
1831.  In  this  year  she  appeared  as  a  ringer  at 
the  Philharmonic  and  other  concerts.  [See  vol.  i. 
57  6.]  In  1839  ^^  went  on  a  tour  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  Boohsa  the  harpist,  and  shortly  after 
their  return  to  London  eloped  with  him  to  the 
continent.  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  travelling.  Before  her  return  to 
England  in  1846  she  had  been  ringing  for  more 
than  two  yean  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples.  In 
1847  she  went  to  America^  and  remained  there 


for  some  years.  In  1855,  while  on  a  tour  in 
Australia,  Bochsa  died,  and  Mme.  Bishop  re- 
turned by  way  of  South  America  to  New  York, 
where  she  married  a  certain  Schulz.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  visited  England,  singing  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  'ft8,  and  giving  a  fiurewell 
concert  on  Aug.  17,  59.  Another  conriderable 
period  was  now  passed  in  various  parts  of 
America.  In  1865  she  sailed  horn.  California 
for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  in  the  following 
year  suffered  conriderable  loss  in  a  wreck  be- 
tween Honolulu  and  China.  India  and  Australia 
were  next  visited,  and  after  a  final  virit  to  Lon- 
don she  settled  down  in  New  York,  where  she 
died  of  apoplexy  in  March  1 884.  Her  voice  was 
a  high  soprano  of  brilliant  but  unsympathetic 
quality.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

BISHOP  k  SON,  organ-builders  in  London. 
This  factory  was  estabHshed  about  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century  by  James  C.  Bishop,  and  was 
known  successively  as  Bishop,  Son  &  Starr, 
Kshop,  Starr  ft  Richardson,  Bishop  &  Starr,  and 
now  Bishop  &  Son.  At  different  times  they 
have  built  the  organs  of  St.  Gorge's  (Catholic) 
Cathedral,  Southwark;  St.  James's  Piccadilly, 
and  the  Oratory,  Brompton,  all  in  London; 
also  those  of  the  Cathe&al  and  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Bombay.  They  are  the  inventors  of  the 
Claribella  stop,  the  Anti-ooncusrion  Valves,  and 
the  Comporition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  598. 
599.]  [V.  de  P.] 

BISHOP,  John,  bom  in  1665,  and  educated 
(according  to  Hawkins)  under  Daniel  Roeein- 
grave.  Between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas, 
1687,  he  was  a  lay  clerk  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  choristers.  In  1695  he  succeeded 
Jeremiah  Clark  as  organist  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege ;  he  was  afterwards  appointed  a  lay- vicar 
of  the  Cathedral  in  place  of  T.  Corfe,  and  in 
I7a9  succeeded  Vaughan  Richardson  as  Cathe- 
dral organist.  (Hawkins  is  wrong  in  calling  him 
organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.)  He  died  Dee. 
19,  1737,  and  was  buried  in  the  west  ride  of  the 
cloisters.  MSS.  by  him  are  contained  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  Museum,  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Philip 
Hayes's  '  Haimonia  Wiccamica '  includes  some 
of  his  comporitions.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)    [M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  Hxnbt  Rowlet.  VoL  i.  p. 
a45  b,L  a  a  from  bottom, /or  1833  recui  183a,  as 
the  cantata  was  conmiiBsioned  in  that  year  and 
performed  in  1833 ;  for  1.  8  from  bottom  read 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  he  was 
appointed,  in  1848.  Add  that  he  was  twice 
married — first  to  a  Miss  Lyon,  a  singer  who  ap- 
peared in  his  '  Circasrian  Bride,'  and,  second,  to 
Awn  Rivi^.    [See  Bishop,  Ann,  in  Appendix.] 

In  the  list  of  his  productions  the  following  cor- 
rections are  to  be  made : — The  date  of  *  Caracta- 
cus '  is  1808.  Add  that '  Haroun  Alrasohid  *  is 
an  alteration  of  '  The  Aethiop.'  '  Sadak  and 
Kalastrade'  is  the  correct  tide  of  one  of  the 
works  of  1 814.  For  *  Heir  of  Verona'  read 
'  Heir  of  Vironi'    The  date  of  *  Edward  the 
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BUbck  Prince'  is  1828 ;  that  of  •  The  Engliah- 
man  (jnc)  in  India/  1827 ;  '  Home,  sweet  home,* 
1829;  ♦  The  Romance  of  a  Day/  1831  ;  •  Yelva,* 
1829;  'The  Rencontre/ 1828;  •  Rural  Felicity/ 
1839;  'Manfred,'  1834;  and  'The  Fortonate 
Isles/  1840.  The  following  supplementary  list 
completes  the  number  of  his  productions  for  the 
stage.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 


Armlde  «t  Beiuuid.  1808;  Tha 
Wlf«  of  Two  Hmbinds.  &nd  The 
Siege  of  8.  Quentla,  1808;  The 
Lord  of  the  lUnor.  1812;  Poor 
Vulcan.  1813 ;  Lionet  and  OUrUu. 
Aurora,  and  »  caotat*  entitled 
•  HanoTer.'  1814 :  Kilt  by  Mlttake. 
The  Slave,  aad  Boyal  Nuptials. 
Ittie :  The  Apostate,  and  Teasliiff 
made  Basj,  1817 ;  Fazio.  The  Bur- 
■omaster  of  Baardam.  and  The 
DeTll's  Bridge  (additions),  1818  : 
Kuntonl.  1820 ;  ilenrj  IV.  part  i. 


vm  i  no  VlaloD  or  the  Ban,  lod 
The  Teapen  of  Fklarmo.  1828 ;  As 
Tou  Like  It.  1894  ;  Fauitus,  1835. 
Don  Pedro,  1828 :  The  Night  bo> 
forotboWeddluff,  U»:  Mlnetta, 
and  Hamlet  1890;  Kenllworth, 
WaTcrlflf ,  The  Demon  (Bobert  la 
Dlable)  and  Tha  Blaetioa  (ecorad 
only),  18a ;  The  Oaptaln  and  tha 
Colonel,  1895:  Lore's  Labour's 
Lost,  and  additions  to  The  Bag- 
gar's  Opera,  1888.  r^  n 


BITTER,  Kabl  Hebxann,  was  bom  Feb.  27, 
1 8 1 3,  at  Schwedt  on  the  Oder,  and  died  Sept.  1 2, 
1885,  at  Berlin.  Having  studied  law  and 
finance  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
he  entered  upon  his  legal  career  in  the  former 
city  in  1833.  After  holding  various  high  oj£- 
ciid  positions  from  1846  onwards,  at  Frankfort, 
Minden,  Posen,  Schleswig,  and  Diisseldorf,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1877,  I^i^der  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Interior ;  and  in  July,  1879,  was 
made  Minister  of  Finance,  which  post  he  held 
until  June  1882.  During  the  war  with  France 
he  had  been  Prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Vosges,  and  subsequently  Civil  Commissioner  at 
Nancy.  His  activity  in  affairs  of  state  found 
ample  recognition.  His  lively  interest  in  music 
bad  many  practical  results — ^among  other  things 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  Festival  of  1875  oweid 
its  existence  chiefly  to  him ;  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance. The  most  valuable  of  these  are  the 
biographies  of  the  Bachs — (i)  '  Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach,*  in  2  vols.  (1865) — 2nd  ed.,  revised, 
in  4  vols  (1B81);  (2)  'Carl  Philipp  Emanuel 
Bach  und  Wilhehn  Fried  emann  Bach  und  deren 
Briider,'  in  2  vols.  (x868).  The  latter  is  the 
most  exhaustive  and  trustworthy  work  yet  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  of  Bach's  sons ;  the  former 
has  been  superseded  by  Spitta*s  great  *  Life  of 
Bach,*  with  which  it  cannot  compare  for 
thorouglmess  or  penetration.  Although  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  errors  and  superficiality,  it 
obtained  a  wide  success  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance, on  account  of  the  enthusiaBtic  homage 
displayed  in  the  presentment  of  its  subject.  It 
was  especially  successful  among  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  Bach,  and  it  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  appro* 
elation  of  the  master.  Bitter's  other  literary 
works  are:  'Mozart's  Don  Juan  und  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  in  Tanris/  with  new  translations  of 
the  words  of  both  operas  (1866) ;  '  Ueber  Ger- 
vinus*  Handel  und  Shakespeare '  (1870) ;  '  Bei- 
trage  zur  Geschichte  des  Oratoriums*  (1872); 
'  Fine  Studio  zum  Stabat  Mater '  (1883) ;  '  Die 
Reform  der  Oper  duich  Gluck  und  B.  Wagner^s 
Kunstwerk  der  Zukunfl*  (1884).  To  these 
must  be  added  various  contributions  to  period!- 


BLAND. 

oal  literature,  the  most  recent  of  which  (in  tlse 
*  Deutsche  Revue '  for  October,  1885), '  Gedankoi 
fiber  die  BildungeineB  Ministeriums  der  achnngn 
KtLnste  ftlr  Preusaen*  is  remarkable.  In  1870 
Bitter  edited  Lowe's  autobiography.  [ A.D.] 

BIZET,  Gbobobs.     Add    that    his    proper 
names  were  Alexandre  C^sar  Lipoid.    liine  5  of 
article,  for  afterwards  married  re(Md  married  in 
1869 ;  I.  II,  for  Sept.  30  read  Sept  29,  and  add 
that  *  Les  P^heurs  de  perles '  was  given  in  Italian 
as  *Leila'  at  Covent  Garden  on  Apr.  2  2, 1887 ;  1. 14, 
for  Sept.  30  reoJ  Oct.  i.    Add  that  he  took  part, 
with  Jonas,  Legouiz,  and  Delibes,  in  the  com- 
position of  Uie  operetta  *  Malbrough  s'en-va-t^^B 
guerre,*  produced  at  the  Ath^n^,  Dec.  13. 1867. 
Of  his  three  symphonies,  one,  entitled  *  SouvenirB 
de  Rome '  was  played  under  Pasdeloup's  <lireo- 
tion,  Feb.  28,  1869,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
Oct.  23,  1880.      He  finished  Hal^vy*8  biblical 
opera  •  No^.*  [M-j 

BLAGROVE,  H.  G.  P.  2470,  1.  i,/br  in 
October  read  Oct.  20;  1.  17,  for  1833  v"^^ 
1832. 

BLAKE,  Rev.  Willtam  [vol.  i.  p.  247  a]. 
For  William  read  Edward.  For  date  of  death 
read  June  11,  1765.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions).  Add  that  he  was  bom  at  Salisbury, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  taking 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  1733;  M.A.  1737;  B.D. 
1744 ;  and  D.D.  1755.  He  was  elected  Fellow 
of  Oriel  in  1 736,  became  curate  of  St.  Thomases, 
Salisbury,  1740,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in 
1 754,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  Rector  of 
Tortworth,  Gloucestershire,  1 75  7.  [H. P.] 

BLAND,  Masia  Thsbsba,  bom  of  Italian 
Jewish  parents  named  Roman zini  in  1769,  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  in  1 773  at  Hughes*s 
Riding  School,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age 
appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Circus  (afterwards  Surrey  Theatre),  Nov. 
7,  1782,  in  a  pantomime  called  '  Mandarina,  or. 
The  Refusal  of  Harlequin.'  She  was  very 
favourably  received,  and  was  next  engaged 
at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  where  she  became  ao 
established  favourite.  On  Oct.  24,  1786,  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Antonio  in  General 
Burgoyne's  version  of  Gr^try's  '  Richard,'  with 
complete  success.  She  remained  attached  to 
the  Drury  Lane  company  for  nearly  forty 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1 789  she  visited  liver- 
pool,  where  she  performed  both  at  the  theatre 
and  at  concerts.  On  Oct.  21,  1790,  she  was 
married  to  Bland,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Jor^ 
dan,  the  celebrated  actress.  She  sang  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1791  in  Arnold's  'Inkle  and 
Yarico.'  She  for  many  years  sanp:  at  Vauzhall, 
where  her  popularity  was  unbounded.  In  181  a 
she  received  a  salary  of  £250  for  the  summer 
season ;  a  considerable  sum  at  that  period.  She 
excelled  as  a  ballad  singer,  for  which  the  beauty 
of  her  voice,  simplicity  of  manner,  and  neatness 
of  execution  eminently  qualified  her.  Having 
begun  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  weakness, 
she  retired  firom  public  life  in  1824,  taking  a 
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benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  when  a  list  of 
donations  was  printed  in  the  play-bill.  She  was 
attacked  by  apoplexy  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
and  died  Jan  15,  1838.  Mrs.  Bland  had  two 
sons,  both  singers.  Chablbs,  a  tenor,  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Oberon  in  Weber's  opera  of 
that  name,  on  its  production,  April  I  a,  1836. 
His  success  however  was  bat  moderate  and  he 
was  not  engaged  after  that  season.  He  subse- 
quently appeared  in  the  provinces,  and  in  1 831 
was  singing  at  the  Manchester  Theatre.  He 
then  returned  to  London,  and  in  1 831-2  appeared 
at  the  Olympic,'  and  in  1835  ^^^  ^  ^34  <^^  Astley*s. 
No  traces  of  his  subsequent  career  have  been 
found.  His  brother  James,  a  bass,  bom  1798, 
appeared  in  1826  at  the  English  Opera  House 
(Lyceum)  in  Winter's  *  Oracle.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  In  183 1  he  appeared  at 
the  Olympic  as  an  actor  and  singer  in  burlesque 
with  such  success  that  he  gradually  abandoned 
serious  singing  and  became  the  acknowledged 
representative  of  the  kings  and  fathers  in  the 
extravaganzas  of  Planch^  and  others.  He  died 
suddenly  as  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the 
performance  of  his  duties  at  the  Strand  Theatre, 
July  17,  1861.  [W.H.H.] 

BLAZE,  F.  H.  J.  (Oabtil-Blazb).  Add  day 
of  death,  Dec.  1 1 . 

BLEWITT,  JoHAS.  Add  that  about  1795  he 
was  organist  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet Pattens  and  St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  also  of 
St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street. 

BLTTHEMAN,  William,  was  in  1564  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  also  a  gentleman 
and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
died  on  Whitsunday  1 591,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  Olave,  Queenhithe,  where 
a  brass  plate  was  placed  with  a  metrical  epitaph 
recording  not  only  his  skill  as  an  organist  and 
musician,  but  also  that  he  was  the  instructor  of 
John  Btdl.  An  organ  pieoe  by  him  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History,  and  MS.  com- 
positions of  his  are  extant  in  the  Mulliner  MS., 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book,  etc.  [W.H.H.] 

BLOW,  Jomr.  There  is  a  stronff  probability 
that  he  was  bom  in  London.  A  MS.  note  of 
Anthony  k  Wood's,  in  his  'Athenae  Oxon.'  show^ 
that  Dr.  Rogers  told  Wood  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  the  registers  of  North  Collingham  in 
Nottinghamshire  do  not  confirm  the  statement 
that  Blow  was  bom  there.  P.  250  a,  1.  12,  for 
Some  re<id  Two.  The  statement  made  ten  Imes 
lower,  that  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  requires  confirmation.  In  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford  there  was  formerly  a  MS.  which 
seemed  to  show  that  his  degree  was  conferred  at 
Oxford.  Line  19  from  end  of  article,  add  1 695  to 
the  dates  when  Blow  composed  odes  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
questions  raised  above,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  [  W.B.S.] 

BOB.     Last  line  of  article,  for    Chanob- 
snroiNO  read  Chanob  II. 
VOL.  iv.  FT.  5. 


BOCCHERINL  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  19,  1743. 

BOCHSA.    Add  day  of  birth,  Aug.  9. 

BOOKLET,  C.  M.  ton.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  15,  1881. 

BOEHM,  Joseph.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1795,  and  day  of  death  to  Mar.  28. 

BOEHM,  Theobald.  For  1.  3  of  article 
read  April  9,  1794,  and  add  at  the  end  re- 
ferences to  articles  Flutb  and  GoBDOH.  (Cor^ 
rected  in  late  editions.) 

BCHNER,  Johann  Ludwio,  deserves  mention 
as  the  original  of  Hoffmann's  Capellmeister 
Kreisler,  and  thus  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana. 
He  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1 787,  at  Tottelstedt,  Gotha» 
and  had  an  immense  talent  for  music,  which, 
was  developed  by  his  frither  and  by  Kittl, 
J.  S.  Bach's  pupil ;  but,  like  Friedemann  Bach, 
his  habits  were  so  irregular  that  he  ooidd  never 
retain  any  regular  employment.  He  wandered 
about  through  Germany,  and  in  1808  lived  at 
Jena,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe 
and  Hof&nann,  but  returned  in  the  end  to  his  na- 
tive village.  At  length,  drink  and  privation  carried 
him  off  on  March  28,  i860.  He  gave  a  concert 
at  Leipzig  in  Sept.  1834,  ^  speaking  of  which 
Schumann^  mentions  that  he  'looked  so  poverty- 
stricken  as  quite  to  depress  me.  He  was  like 
an  old  lion  with  a  thom  in  his  foot.'  He  had  at 
one  time  been  celebrated  for  his  improvisation, 
but  at  this  date  Schumann  was  disappointed 
by  it — 'it  was  so  gloomy  and  dull.'  This  was 
in  the  early  days  of  the  *  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Musik,'  and  Schumann  utters  a  half  intention  to 
write  Bohneriana  for  the  paper,  founded  on  the 
old  man's  own  confessions, '  boUi  humorous  and 
pathetic'  These  were  afterwards  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  PF.  pieces,  op.  16,  called  the  'Kreisleriana' 
(1838).  Bohner's  absurdities  almost  pass  belief. 
He  announced  an  organ  concert  at  Oldenburg, 
the  church  was  fiUed  and  every  one  full  of  ex- 
pectation, when  Bohner  appeared  in  the  organ- 
loft  and  said '  It  is  impossible  for  Ludwig  Bohner 
to  play  to  such  an  idiotic  audience.* '  Fetis  gives 
a  long  list  of  his  works,  containing  an  opera, 
orchestral  pieces,  quartets,  sonatas,  motets,  etc., 
ending  with  op.  1 20.  See  also  voL  ii.  72  7  5.     [G.] 

BOIELDIEU,  Fb.  Adbibn.  Add  to  the 
works  mentioned,  the  following,  completing  the 
list:— 

*  L'heofvaM  noBTflUa.'  17i7 1  'Le  Pari,  on  HombraoU  ««  Meirilla.' 
mn;  '  Let  H^prlaes  espacnolM,'  1799 ;  '  Emma,  ou  La  PrisonnMre ' 
(with  Cherublnl).  YIWi  *La  Balser  e*  U  Quittance'  (with  M^hul, 
Kreutnr  and  MIoolo),  UOB.  rrodneed  at  St.  Potanburg— *  Amour 
at  MjaUn*' '  Abderkhan,' '  Un  Tour  da  Soubnite.'  '  La  Dama  la- 
Tiflble.'  1808.  After  bit  return  to  Pari*-'  Bayard  k  M^dAras'  (wlUi 
OhamUnl,  Oatel,  and  VIoolo),  1814;  '£ee  Btemaii.  on  Henri  IV 
an  TOjaca'  (with  Kreutaer).  1814;  'Ang41a.  on  I'Ateliar  de  Jean 
Oooiln'  (with  Mma.  GaU),  1814;  'La  T«te  du  VlUage  TOisln.'  1816 ; 
'Obarla  de  Tranea.  ou  Amour  et  Gloire'  (with  H<roId),  1816; 
'  Blanohe  de  FroTence.  on  La  Cour  dei  Ftes '  (with  Berton,  CJberublnl. 
Krenuer.  and  PaSr),  1821 ;  '  La  France  et  I'Bcpagne.'  1828 ;'  Lee  Trols 
Oenree*  (with  Anber).  18M;  'Pharamond'  (with  Barton  and 
Krantaar).  IKS;  and  *La  Varqulia  de  BrlnTlUlers*  (with  Auber* 
Batton.  Berton,  Blanglnl,  Carab.  OherabinU  H«n>ld,  and  FaSrX 
USl.   (Pottgln'iSuOTlementtoritU'eOieUonarr.) 

BOITO,  Abbioo,  an  Italian  poet  and  com« 
poser,  bom  at  Padua,  Feb.  24, 184a.   His  &ther 

1  Jngend-brlafa.  Lattar  to  TOn  Friekan.  >  Ibtd. 
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was  an  Italian  painter,  and  his  mother  a  Polish 
lady,  which  to  a  great  extent  accounts  for  the 
blending  of  northern  and  southern  inspiration 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Arrigo  Boito's 
poetical  and  musical  works.  From  an  elder 
brother,  Gamillo,  an  eminent  architect,  critic 
and  novelist,  Arrigo  acquired  firom  his  early 
years  a  taste  for  poetry.  It  may  be  said  here 
that  it  was  Camillo  Boito  who  directed  his 
brother^s  attention  to  Groethe's  Faust  as  the 
proper  subject  for  a  grand  opera,  and  this  years 
before  Grounod*s  masterpiece  was  written. 

In  1856  Boito's  mother  left  Padua  and  settled  in 
Milan  so  that  he  might  study  at  the  Conservatorio 
there.  Arrigo  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
composition  class  of  the  late  Alberto  Mazzucato. 
It  18  asserted  on  excellent  authority  that  during 
the  first  two  years  at  the  school,  he  showed  so 
little  aptitude  for  music,  that  more  than  once  the 
director,  Lauro  Rossi,  and  the  examiners,  were 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  him,  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  determinate  and  steady  opposition  of 
his  professor  that  the  decisiTe  measure  was  not 
carried  out.  This  t^ct,  compared  with  a  similar 
incident  in  the  career  of  Verdi,  who  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  age  was  refused  admission  to 
the  same  institution  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  music,  will  not  fiul  to 
strike  the  reflective  mind,  and  to  show  how  in 
some  cases  genius  may  be  latent,  and  may 
reveal  itself  only  after  years  of  well-directed 
industry. 

The  musical  lessons  at  the  Conservatorio  being 
over  before  noon,  the  young  Arrigo  would 
regularly  spend  his  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
the  library  of  the  Brera  studying  literature. 
The  time  thus  spent  was  soon  productive  of 
excellent  fruit :  before  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  was  £Buniliar  with  the 
Greek  and  lAtin  dassics,  had  acquired  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  Italian  and  French  languages, 
and  his  first  essays  in  the  Italian  and  French 
press  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  in 
twth  countries  to  him.  Some  articles  on  a  French 
review  were  the  cause  of  Victor  Hugo's  writing 
a  most  flattering  letter  to  the  unknown  author, 
while  in  Italy  Andrea  Mafiei  and  others  publicly 
complimented  him  on  his  early  poems. 

It  is  a  custom  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan 
that  the  most  successfid  pupils  of  composition  on 
leaving  school  should  write  either  an  operetta  or 
a  cantata  to  be  performed  on  the  occadon  of  the 
annual  distribution  of  prizes.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatorio,  Arrigo  Boito  and  Franco  Faocio 
set  to  work  together  and  produced  a  cantata, 
*Le  Sorelle  d'ltalia*  (the  Sisters  of  Italy),  the 
poem  by  Boito,  the  music  of  the  first  part  by 
Faccio,  the  music  of  the  second  part  by  Boito. 
By  the  time  this  cantata  was  performed,  musical 
circles  were  greatly  interested  in  the  two  pupils, 
as  it  was  known  that  Faccio  was  already  far 
advanced  in  his  opera  'I  profughi  Fiamminghi,' 
and  that  Boito  had  already  written  and  composed 
several  numbers  of  his  'Faust,' — the  garden 
scene,  just  as  it  now  stands  in  '  Mefistofele,* 
belongs  entirely  to  that  period. 
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so  much  that  the  Italian  government,  whieh  is 
perhi^M  the  least  musical  in  Europe,  and  the 
least  inclined  to  patronise  art,  found  itself 
almost  forced  by  the  current  of  public  opinion 
to  award  the  two  maeHri  a  sum  of 
besides  the  gold  medal,  to  enable  them  to 
for  two  years  in  various  capitals  of  Europe. 

As  some  twenty  years  ago  the  staple,  and 
may  almost  say,  the  only  paying  article  in  the 
music  market  in  Italy  was  operatic  music,  tiMre 
was  not  the  remotest  thought  of  publtshiiig  the 
cantata,  successful  as  it  had  been,  and  only  two 
short  duets  for  female  voices,  the  one  by  Faocio 
and  the  other  by  Boito  were  printed.  Unluckily 
the  manuscript  score,  which  ought  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  libraiy  of  the  Conservatorio^ 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  keeper  of  the 
library  and  of  the  director  Lauro  Boasi,  was 
lent  and  never  returned,  so  that,  unless  chance 
throws  the  manuscript  in  the  way  of  some 
musician,  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  ever 
hearing  again  that  interesting  work,  the  authon 
themselves  having  kept  no  copy. 

The  subject  was  an  allegorical  one^  intended 
to  represent  the  four  sister  nations,  Italy, 
Hungary,  G-reece  and  Poland,  in  their  struggle 
for  political  independence.  The  cantata  was  in 
two  parts,  preceded  by  a  prologue  and  condutled 
by  the  stirring '  Hymn  of  Tirteo, '  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  way  of  epilogue ;  the  peculiar  and 
spontaneous  blending  of  northern  and  southern 
inspirations,  already  hinted  at^  was  consfacuons 
in  the  poem.  The  first  part,  *  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary' was,  musically  speaking,  as  characteris- 
tic of  Faccio's  genius  as  the  second,  '  Greece 
and  Poland,'  was  of  Boito's.  Those  who  heard 
the  performauce  twenty>five  years  ago,  remember 
still  the  '  Litanie  dei  Polacchi,'  a  choral  number 
which  opened  the  second  part,  new  in  treatment 
and  grand  in  conception.  The  theme  of  the 
final  chorus  reappears  in  a  somewhat  altered 
condition  in  the  fourth  act  of '  Mefistofele.' 

During  his  residence  abroad,  Boito  spent  most 
of  hb  time  in  Paris,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  rest  in  Germany.    Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Wagner's  operas,  which  he  had  now  an  occasion 
of  hearing  for  the  first  time,  did  not  alter  in  the 
least    his    musical   opinions    and    feelings:   n 
change  came  over  his  mind  many  years  after, 
when  he  began  the  critical  study  of  the  works 
of  Sebastian  Bach.     He   left  Milan    holding 
Marcello,  Beethoven,  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  as 
the  greatest  composers  in  their  respective  fields, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  was  even  strengthened 
in  his  belief,  though  he  had  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  hearing  excellent  performances  of  the 
best  music.    Yet — perhaps  unconsciously — he 
did  not  feel  at  one,  on  musical  subjects,  with  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.    His  genius,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  his  devotion 
to  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  had  enlarged  his 
ideas  beyond  the  limits  that  were  imposed  upon 
an  operatic  composer,  and  whilst  leisurely  work- 
ing at  his  *  Faust '  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
give  it  the  fashionable  and  only  accepted  iorm 
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of  the  Italian  opera.  He  was  too  modeit  to 
preach  a  new  faith,  too  honest  to  demolish  before 
Knowing  how  and  what  to  build,  and  too  ooble 
to  write  with  the  sole  end  of  amnsing  his  fellow 
creatures.  This,  and  the  fuocees  of  Gounod's 
*  Faust '  in  Milan,  a  success  that  obliged  him  to 
give  up  any  idea  of  having  his  own  '  Faust ' 
perfonned,  gave  gradually  a  different  turn  to  his 
mind,  and  he  eventually  found  himself  more 
busy  with  literature  than  with  music.  All  his 
lyrics  bear  the  date  from  1861  to  1867  (they 
were  afterwards  published  at  Turin  in  1877): 
his  novel,  'L'Alfier  Meno,*  was  also  written 
in  these  years.  He  started,  together  with 
Emilio  Praga  and  other  friends,  a  lively,  brilliant 
but  short-Uved  newspaper  '  Figaro ' ;  he  con- 
tributed critical  essays  to  Italian  and  French 
reviews,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
valuable  contributors  to  the  'Giomale  della 
Sodetk  del  Quartette  di  Milano,'  a  musical 
paper  edited  by  Alberto  Mazzucato,  whose  aim 
was  to  excite  an  interest  in,  and  spread  a  taste 
for,  the  study  of  instrumental  music. 

Englishmen,  accustomed  to  numberless  con- 
certs where  music  of  the  great  oompoeers  may  be 
heard,  will  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of 
Milan — by  fax  the  most  advanced  musical  town 
in  Italy — was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Music 
and  opera  were  synonymous  words,  and  no  one 
cared  for  anything  that  had  not  been  or  could 
not  be  perfonned  with  success  at  '  La  Scala.' 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, were  as  much  imknown  as  if  they  had 
never  been  bom.  Even  as  late  as  ten  years 
ago,  the  only  copy  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  to 
b«  had  at  the  library  of  the  Conservatorio,  was 
a  cheap  edition  printed  at  MendrUio,  and  so  full 
of  mistakes  as  to  be  in  some  parts  unintelligible. 
This  state  of  things  was  absolutely  alarmixig,  and 
several  more  enlightened  persons,  amongst  them 
the  publisher  Bicordi,  Mazzucato,  Boito,  Filippi, 
etc.,  decided  to  start  a  Society  of  Concerts  and  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  improve  the  public  taste, 
and  make  it  at  least  possible  for  the  new  com- 
posers to  have  a  chance  of  being  heard  and 
appreciated. 

Boito  did  much  useful  work  in  this  direction  : 
his  articles  were  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  were 
interesting  and  readable.  Amongst  various 
ndacellaneouB  articles  he  contributed  one  essay 
on  *  Mendelssohn  in  Italy,'  published  by  instal- 
ments, in  which  he  spoke  of  his  hero  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  considered  disrespectful 
towards  Italian  composers  and  the  Italians  at 
large,  and  led  to  a  duel,  wherein  the  ardent 
musician  was  worsted,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  to  carry  his  right  aim  in  a  sling 
for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

In  1866  the  war  with  Austria  put  a  stop  to  all 
musical  business,  and  Boito,  Faccio,  Tagliabue, 
Emilio  Prag%  and  others,  joined  the  volunteer 
corps  under  the  command  of  General  Garibaldi. 
During  the  campaign  they  fought  bravely,  some 
of  them  even  receiving  a  special  mention  for 
military  valour.  When  the  campaign  was  over, 
Bdto  felt  tired  of  the  comparative  idleness  of 
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artistic  life  In  Milan,  and  decided  to  leave  Italy 
and  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris  :  Victor  Hugo 
encouraged  him  to  do  so,  and  exhorted  him  to 
join  the  Parisian  press,  and  gave  him  the  warmest 
and  most  affectionate  introduction  to  Emile  de 
Girardin.  Accordingly  Boito  went  to  Paris  in  the 
spriuj?  of  1867,  fully  determined  to  give  up  music 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  French  journalists. 

Thus  Boito's  career  as  a  musician  would  have 
absolutely  been  over  for  ever,  but  for  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  and  trifling  incidents.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Paris,  Emile  de  Girardin,  who  was  to  act 
as  his  sponsor  on  his  entering  the  Parisian  press, 
was  the  hero  of  a  political  cause  dUbre  attracting 
for  the  moment  tne  interest  of  aU  France,  and 
the  introduction  had  no  practical  consequences. 
After  some  time  spent  in  vain  suspense,  Boito 
went  to  visit  a  sistc^  in  Poland. 

The  monotonous,  tranquil,  humdrum  country 
life,  and  the  many  forced  leisure  hours  he  had 
there,  put  him  again  in  mind  of  '  Faust,'  and 
just  to  please  his  own  fancy  he  sketched  a 
musical  setting  of  an  arrangement  of  the  entire 
poem,  from  the  Prologue  in  Heaven  to  Faust's 
Death,  and  also  completed  some  of  the  principal 
scenes. 

While  he  was  waiting  for  the  autumn  to  go 
back  to  Paris  and  try  his  fortune  again,  Signori 
Bonola  and  BruneUo,  the  managers  of  La  Scala, 
who  were  making  arrangements  for  the  operas  to 
be  produced  in  the  ensuing  winter  season  of 
1867-68,  and  had  already  secured  two  novelties, 
Gounod's '  Giulietta  e  Bomeo  *  and  Verdi's  *  Don 
Carlos,'  heard  that  *  Faust  *  was  again  occupying 
Boito,  and  they  managed  to  obtain  the  opera, 
so  that  when  the  general  public  was  thinking 
that  Boito  was  on  the  staff  of  some  Paris  news- 
paper, unexpectedly  the  advertisements  an- 
nounced 'Mefistofele'  as  the  new  opera  cPobbligo 
for  the  next  season. 

No  doubt  in  the  interest  of  art  it  was  well 
that  Boito  entered  into  the  engagement,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  very  rash  step  on  his  part,  of 
which  the  effects  were  demonstiated  by  Uie  me- 
morable first  performance  of  the  original '  Mefis- 
tofele' which  took  place  at  La  Scala  of  Milan 
on  March  5,  1868.  It  must  be  fairly  owned 
that  the  public  was  not  ready  to  understand  the 
new  language  he  intended  to  speak,  nor  did 
the  poet  and  composer  know  clearly  what  he 
was  going  to  say  to  them.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  original  'Mefistofele,'  though  poetically 
and  philosophically  admirable,  was,  taken  as  an 
opera»  both  incongruous  and  amorphous.  It  was 
an  interminable  work,  with  very  deficient  and 
feeble  orchestration,  no  dramatio  interest,  and 
composed  without  the  most  distant  thought  uf 
pleasing  the  taste  of  opera-goers.  The  conception 
was  sublime  and  the  outline  bold  and  startling ; 
but  it  was  little  more  than  a  sketch,  or  a  cartoon 
for  a  freeeo,  and  the  real  work  was  absolutely 
wanting.  It  would  have  taken  at  least  a  year 
to  get  it  properly  ready,  if  the  author  had  chosen 
to  follow  up  the  original  scheme ;  but  Boito  found 
hinuelf  with  very  few  months  before  him,  barely 
sufficient  to  put  the  materials  together. 
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The  procefls  of  rehearBing  at  La  Scala  is  a  very 
long  one,  as  it  is  done  in  the  moet  oonscientious 
manner  :  in  the  case  of  Mefiatofele  it  was  extra- 
oidinarily  long,  owing  to  the  enonnoas  difficulties 
the  chorus  and  the  orchestra  had  to  grapple 
with ;  partial  and  general  reheaisab  amounted, 
if  we  remember  right,  to  fifty-two,  and  during 
the  many  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  all  the  inter- 
preters had  grown  so  accustomed  to  Boito*s  style, 
and  his  music  had  become  so  clear  and  fiuninar 
to  them,  that  their  heart  warmed  toward  the 
young  composer,  they  thought  him  the  greatest 
composer  in  Italy,  and  answered  to  the  numerous 
questions  directed  to  them  by  known  and  un- 
known persons  about  the  merit  of  the  new  opera, 

*  a  second  Guglielmo  Tell.*  '  Mefistofele '  had  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  all  Milan,  and  of  all 
musicians  and  amateurs  of  Italy :  all  seats  and 
standing  places  had  been  sold  weeks  before  the 
performance,  and  never  after  or  before  has  been 
witnessed  such  an  interest  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  young  composer's  first  opera.  In  order 
to  centre  entirely  the  public  interest  in  Boito,  it 
was  decided  to  make  a  breach  of  custom  and  let 
the  composer  conduct  his  own  work ;  and  another 
breach  of  custom  was  made  by  publishing  and 
selling  the  libretto  a  few  days  before  the  per- 
formance. The  first  edition  was  bought  up  in  a 
few  hours,  and  eagerly,  almost  savagely,  read, 
commented  on,  dissected,  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  analysis.  Boito,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in 
music,  belonged  to  the  advanced  school,  so-called 

*  deir  awenire ' :  as  everywhere  else,  in  Italy 
also,  the  poet's  '  dell'  awenire '  were  not  looked 
at  very  kindly,  and  in  Milan  less  than  in  any 
other  Italian  town,  because  the  Milanese  were 
justly  proud  of  their  great  citizen  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  author  of '  I  promessi  sposi,'  who  at 
that  time  was  still  to  be  seen  taking  his  after^ 
noon  walk  cm  the  bastiani  every  day,  and  of 
whom  it  was  given  out  that  the  poets  of  the 
new  school  did  not  entertain  a  sufficiently  rever- 
ential opinion — a  statement  which,  if  it  was  in  a 
certain  measure  true  as  regarded  some  of  the 
young  poets,  was  not  so  for  Boito.  An  incident 
may  be  related  here  which  will  show  at  once  the 
natural  modesty  of  Boito,  and  his  keen  and  quick 
appreciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful  in  itself 
even  when  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  school  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  his  own.  A  few  months 
after  his  poems  had  been  published,  or  rather 
re-published,  in  Turin,  he  was  one  evening  walk- 
ing with  a  couple  of  friends  and  the  talk  was  of 
poetry.  One  of  his  firiends,  alluding  to  the  justly 
famous  stanza  by  Mansoni  in  *  Ermengarda's 
death/ 

O  Masa  errante,  o  tepidl 
Lavaorl  d'  Aoquiignuio,  etc, 

made  some  remarks  and  said  it  was  a  little  old- 
£Ewhioned:  'Well,  it  may  be  so,'  interposed  Boito, 
*yet  I  would  rather  have  written  that  single 
stanza^  than  all  my  Libra  dei  vern*  Notwith- 
standing, his  poems  created  in  the  general  puUic 
and  in  old  Alessandro  Manzoni  hmiself  an  ex- 
cellent impression,  and  since  the  poet  had  fully 
oome  up  to  the  groat  ezpectationa  of  the  public, 
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the  ctiriosity  to  hear  what  the  musician  had  dose 
was  kindled  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  long-expected  day  came  at  leng-th,  and 
though  the  performance  was  to  begin  at  7.30^ 
shorUy  after  2  o'clock  the  fortunate  poaaesBocs  at 
unnumbered  seats  could  already  be  seen  to  gmihst 
near  the  large  doors,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
places.    Boito's  appearance  was  the  aagnal  for  aa 
applause  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  nnanifnow% 
that  began  simultaneously  in  all  quarters  of  tiie 
house,  and  lasted  several  minutes.    Duxiag  ali 
the  prologue  perfect  silence  pervaded  the  vrtH^i 
house,  and  an  attempt  to  applaud  the  *  Toeal 
scherzo'  was  instantly  suppr^sed;  the  chora 
and  orchestra  sang  and  played  magnifioently, 
and  the  effect  seemed  irresbtiUe,  and  yet  evea 
towards  the  very  end  not  the  slightest  goem 
could  be  given  as  to  the  result,  so  thai  the  119- 
vousness  of  all  the  admirers  and  Menda  of  Boito 
was  increasing  every  minute ;   but  when   the 
choir  gave  out  the  last  chord  of  £  major,  there 
came  such  a  sudden  thunder  of  applause  that  the 
last  bars  were  perfectly  inaudible,  thoug^h  played 
fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra  and  military  band. 
Six  times  Boito  had  to  bow  his  acknowledgment, 
and  yet  the  sound  of  applause  still  rang  for 
minutes  through  the  house ;   the  cheering  was 
taken  up  in  the  picutza  outside  the  theatre,  and 
it  even  reached  the  surrounding  eaffkB^  where 
hundreds  of  musicians  had  gathered  with  their 
friends  to  be  in  advance  of  any  intelligence. 

The  firiends  of  Boito  were  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  prophesied  the  triumph  of  the  opeia ; 
but  these  prophecies  were  not  destined  to  be 
realised.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  in- 
trinsic reasons  that  made  the  original '  Mefistofele' 
unfit  for  the  stage;  in  addition  to  these  there 
was  a  very  powerful  accidental  one  that  hastened 
the  &11  of  the  work,  i.  e.  the  utter  inadequa<7  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  chief  characters. 

The  first  act  did  not  produce  any  impressiaii 
only  it  went  a  good  way  to  cool  down  the 
enthusiasm :  the  garden  scene  in  the  second  act 
displeased  the  public,  who  contrasted  it  with  the 
parallel  scene  in  Gounod's  third  act,  and  found 
Boito's  music  decidedly  inferior:    the  'Sabba 
Romantico'  turned  the  scales  altogether.    At 
the    moment    of    Mefistofele's   coronation   Uie 
wizards,  witches,  and  all   the   infernal  crews 
knelt  down,  and  satirising  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ohurch,  sang  the  plainsong  of 
the  '  Tantum  ergo^  From  a  poetical  and  musical 
point  of  view  it  was  a  splendid  effect,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  in  very  bad  taste  to  parody 
one  of  the  most  popular  hymns  of  the  church. 
The  audience  considered  it  as  irreverent^  lost 
all  patience,  and  b^gan  to  hiss  as  lustily  and 
heartily  as  they  had  applauded  before.    Boito*s 
partisans  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  kept  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  opera  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  majority,  but  this  of  course  served  only 
to  increase  the  disturbance.     Ohallenges  were 
exchanged,  resulting  in  duels  the  next  morning, 
the  confusion  and  clamour  in  the  theatre  reachMl 
such  a  pitch  that  during  the  fourth  and  fith  act 
it  was  at  times  utterly  impossible  to  hear  either 
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chorus  or  orcheBtra.  When  the  curtain  fell  for 
the  last  time,  all  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
rose  to  their  feet  like  one  man  and  enthusi- 
astically cheered  the  unfortunate'  composer;  a 
rush  was  made  from  the  pit  into  the  stalls,  and 
a  shrieking  and  howling  crowd  hissing  and  ap- 
plauding wildly  rushe<l  forward  toward  the 
orchestra.  The  house  was  cleared  and  the 
frantic  audience  fought  it  out  in  the  streets  until 
the  next  morning.  The  performance  had  lasted 
nearly  six  hours. 

During  the  week  another  performance  took 
place :  one  night  the  prologue,  ist^  and  and  3rd 
acts  were  given ;  on  the  following  night  prologue, 
4th  and  5th  acts;  but  the  conflicting  parties 
could  not  agree,  and  at  last  the  chief  of  the 
police  thought  wise  to  interfere,  and  *  Mefis- 
tofele '  had  to  be  withdrawn  btf  order. 

The  idea  of  having  the  score  of  the  original 
'  Mefistofele*  printed,  has  been  unfortunately  aban- 
doned, yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  out.  For  even  if  the 
thought  of  having  the  original  opera  performed 
in  its  entirety  were  to  be  dismissed,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  regret  that  musicians  should  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  that  grand  conception,  either  by  reading 
it  or  by  partial  performances.  The  '  Mefistofele 
in  its  present  form  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  original  work  as  a  recent  performance  at  the 
Lyceum  to  Gtoethe's  masterpiece :  it  is  an  adap- 
tation for  the  stage,  of  more  practical  use  than 
the  original,  but  of  far  less  artiutic  Import. 

The  only  decided  improvement  in  the  re- 
arrangement is  the  assignment  of  the  part  of 
Faust  to  a  tenor  instead  of  a  baritone  :  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tenor  makes  an  opera  acoustically  dull 
and  engenders  monotony,  especially  in  a  long 
work.  The  parts  that  have  suffered  more  by  the 
alterations  are  the  scene  at  Frankfort  in  the 
first  act,  and  the  'Sabba  Bomantico'  in  the 
second  act.  These  two  parts  were  much  more 
freely  developed,  and  might  now-a-days  be  per- 
formed by  themselves  as  cantatas ;  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  grand  scene  at  the  Emperor's 
PaJace,  now  entirely  abandoned.  A  strikingly 
originsl  '  intermezzo  Sinfunico'  (a  clever  ar- 
rangement of  which  by  Marco  Sala,  for  piano 
duet  has  been  published  by  Messrs*  Ricordi  of 
Milan)  stood  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts ; 
it  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  battle  of  the 
Emperor  against  the  pseudo-Emperor,  supported 
by  the  infernal  legions  led  by  Faust  and  Mefis- 
tofeles — the  incident  which  in  Goethe's  poem 
leads  to  the  last  period  of  Faust's  life.  The 
three  themes — thatis,  the  jPon/'artfof  the  Emperor, 
the  Fanfare  of  the  pseudo- Emperor,  and  the 
Fanfare  infernalet  were  beautiful  in  conception 
and  interwoven  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the 
scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mefistofele 
leading  off  with  '  Te  Denm  laudamus '  after  the 
victory. 

From  the  spring  of  1868  to  Oct.  4,  1875, 
when  the  revised  Mefistofele  was  for  the  first 
time  performed  at  the  Teatro  ComunaU  of 
Bologna,  thus  beginning  its  popular  career  in 


Italy  and  abroad,  Boito  worked  hard  and  in 
good  earnest,  yet  of  the  two  grand  operas  which 
took  up  moat  of  his  time  at  that  period  none 
but  a  few  privileged  friends  have  heard  any- 
thing. They  are  '  Ero  e  Leandro '  and '  Nerone.' 
'  Ero  e  Leandro '  when  finished,  did  not  please 
its  author;  at  one  time  he  contemplated  the 
idea  of  having  the  libretto  performed  as  a 
poetical  idyll  with  musical  intermezzos  and 
choruses,  then  he  dismissed  the  subject  altogether, 
and  gave  the  libretto  to  Bottesini,  who  set 
it  not  unsuccessfully  to  music.  Of  Boito's  music 
nothing  remains  except  four  themes;  two  he 
made  use  of  in  his  *  Mefistofele,'  one  he  had 
printed  as  a  barcarola  for  four  voices,  and  the 
other  he  adapted  to  an  ode  he  had  to  write 
for  the  opening  of  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Turin  in  the  spring  of  1883  (unpublished). 
'  Nerone,*  so  far,  seems  to  be  the  opus  magnum 
of  the  artist's  life,  but  no  one  can  say  positively 
when  it  will  be  performed.  For  a  long  time 
the  work  has  been  so  far  advanced  that  if  the 
author  chooses  it  may  be  got  ready  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  not 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  it ;  these  reasons . 
of  course  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  give  a  guess  at  them  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  work,  of  no  less  importance 
than  '  Nerone,'  on  which  Sigrnor  Boito  is  now 
bent,  is  '  Orestiade,'  but  this  is  surrounded  by 
a  still  deeper  mystery  than  that  in  which 
'Nerone*  is  wrapped,  though  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that '  Orestiade '  may  be  submitted 
to  the  public  earlier  than  the  other. 

It  is  rather  early  days  to  pronounce  ex  ca- 
thedra an  opinion  as  to  the  place  which  Arrigo 
Boito  will  toke  amongst  the  great  masters ;  yet 
one  thing  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  is,  that 
Boito  has  a  right  to  a  conspicuous  place  amongst 
the  greatest  living  artists.  There  are  certainly 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  even  in  Italy,  poets 
of  higher  attainment  than  he :  and  confironted 
as  a  musician  with  Brahms,  Goldmark,  DvoHk, 
Saint-Saens  amongst  foreigners,  and  Sullivan, 
Stanford,  and  others,  amongst  Englishmen,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  wUl  not  bear  off  the 
palm ;  yet  amongst  these  few  privileged  artists 
who,  like  the  ]^oven9al  troubadours,  can  say 

*  trove  il  suono  col  il  moto '  ?  Boito,  since  Wag^ 
ner's  death,  has  no  rivals,  and  it  remains  still 
to  be  seen  whether,  when  '  Nerone  *  is  brought 
within  reach  of  criticism,  it  will  not  ultimately 
be  accepted  as  the  greatest  musical  drama  of 
the  19th  century.  This  is  not  a  groundless 
supposition ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem  of 

*  Nerone  *  is  not  unknown  to  the  present  writer, 
who  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  late  Italian  dramatist 
Oossa.  Signer  Coesa,  who  had  won  his  £une  by 
his  tragedy  '  Nerone,*  was  allowed  by  Boito 
to  read  his  libretto.  His  opinion  was  as  follows : 
'  Vi  sono  dei  momenti  degni  di  Shakspeare ;  il 
mio  Nerone,  in  oonfronto  al  suo  a  roba  da  rar 
gazzi.'  (There  are  conceptions  worthy  of  Shak- 
speare himself:  my  Nerone  compared  to  his  is 
mere  child's>play). 
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In  later  yean  Boito  became  a  fervent  admirer 
of  WMpier,  and  particularly  of  *  Loh^igTin '  and 
the  '  MeieterBinger/  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
inflaenoed  by  the  G^erman  master's  work:  he 
admired  but  did  not  follow  him.  The  only 
influences  that  acted  strongly  on  him  were  those 
of  Beethoven  and  Marcello,  and  a  careful  and 
diligent  study  of  *  Mefistofele '  will  corroborate 
this  assertion.  About  the  time  when '  Mefistofele ' 
was  given  in  Bologna,  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  who  has  since 
then  reigned  supreme  in  his  estimation.  Only  the 
future  will  show  what  influence  this  study  has 
brought  to  bear  on  his  musical  conceptions. 

As  we  said  above,  all  Boito's  best  poems  are 
to  be  found  in  '  II  libro  dei  Versi/  a  little  book 
of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  *  Re  Orso '  they  are  short  poems,  full 
of  originality  and  character.  Opinions  differed 
widely  on  their  merit,  but  admirers  and  de> 
tractors  agreed  that  either  as  an  ornament  or 
as  a  blemish  they  stand  by  themselves  in  Italian 
literature,  and  that  he  is  no  imitator.  *  La 
mummia*  *  George  Pfecher*  and  'Ad  Enulio 
.Praga '  have  always  been  considered  the  best, 
and  '  King  Orso '  a  fiaba,  in  two  legends,  an 
intermezzo  and  a  moral,  stands  like  a  sphinx  in 
the  way  of  learned  critics.  What  the  poet 
meant  by  it  no  one  knows,  but  leaving  apart 
the  drift  of  the  poem  there  are  in  it  flashes 
of  light,  dazzling,  wild  and  sweet.  The  fifth 
number  of  the  second  legend,  where  the  author 
narrates  the  thirty  years*  wandering  of  the  worm 
that  by  fate  had  to  enter  the  sepulchre  of  King 
Orso,  is  a  marvel  in  its  kind,  and  the  trou- 
badour*8  song  (legend  i,  no.  7)  is  unsurpassed 
in  gentleness  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
pression, so  much  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
song-writers  have  not  yet  seized  upon  it. 

Boito  is  the  author  of  several  librettos  or, 
better,  of  dramcts  for  musics  as  it  would  be 
unfair  to  rank  these  literary  gems  on  a  line 
with  the  old-fashioned  librettos  of  Italian  operas. 
They  are: — 'Mefistofele,'  'Nerone,*  'Orestiade,* 
set  to  music  by  himself :  '  £ro  e  Leandro '  (Bot- 
tesini),  *  Amleto'  (Faocio), '  Gioconda '  (Ponchi- 
elli),  '  Alessandro  Famese*  (Palumbo),  'Tram' 
(Dominioeto),  '  Otello '  (Verdi).  Of  these,  only 
'Mefistofele,'  'Gioconda,^  'Amleto.'  'Otello'  and 
*  Ero  e  Leandro '  have  as  yet  been  published, 
and  each  of  them  constitutes  a  perfect  work  of 
art  by  itself,  independently  of  the  musical 
setting.  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  several 
translations,  which  include  Wagner's  '  Tristano 
edisolta,'  'Rienzi,*  and  'Cenadegli  Apostoli,' 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  some  jmialler 
works  by  Schumann  and  Rubinstein. 

Arrigo  Boito  has,  since  1867,  resided  in  Milan, 
where  he  Uvea  with  his  brother  Camillo.  He 
does  not  occupy  any  official  position,  and  leads 
a  quiet  and  retired  life.  Tnough  he  is  good- 
humoured,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  of  a  kind 
and  cheerful  disposition,  he  carefully  shuns 
fashionable  society.  The  Italian  government 
liaa  conferred  upon  him  first  the  title  of  'Cava- 
liere,'  then  of  '  Ufiiciale '  and  lately  of  '  Com- 
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mendatore*;  but  though  he  does  not 
a  cheap  show  of  pompous  independei 
refusing  these  titles,  he  does  not  like  to  be 
addressed  otherwise  than  by  his  simple  name^ 
and  even  on  state  occasions  he  is  never  known 
to  have  worn  the  decoration  to  which  be  u 
entitled.  Once,  upon  arriving  at  Venice,  lie 
went  with  a  couple  of  friends  to  hire  a  piano. 
Having  agreed  on  the  instrument  and  on  tiie 
price,  he  gave  his  name  and  address  to  the  ahop- 
keeper :  reading  the  well*known  name  the  good 
man  began  to  'Gavaliere*  him  at  every  other 
word,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Boito.  *  I  did 
not  know  it  was  you,  signer  Gavaliere,  I  had 
the  honour  to  serve,'  the  man  proceeded,  'bat 
being  for  you,  sigrnor  Gavaliere,  I  shall  make 
it  five  francs  less  a  month.'  *  My  good  fellow,* 
interposed  one  of  the  two  friends, '  make  it  five 
francs  more  and  don't  call  him  Gavaliere,  and  it 
will  be  aU  right  for  both.*  [G3C.] 

BORD,  Antodte,  pianofcnrte-maker,  of  Paris, 
was  bum  at  Toulouse  in  1814.    Apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  13  to  a  cabinet-maker  he  soon  learned 
the  use  of  tools,  and  the  small  weekly  payment 
he  received  from  his  master  had  to  go  into  the 
family  purse,  Bord's  parents  being  in  straitened 
circumstances  and  he  the  eldest  child  of  seven. 
The  apprenticeship  of  three  years  over,  he  found 
employment  in  a  larger  business,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  required  to  make  a  pianoforte- 
case  (on  the  model  of  Roller  et  Blanchet)  for  an 
amateur  who  was  himself  to  complete  the  inside. 
His  assisting  in  the  internal  work  brought  about 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  pianoforte^maker.   As 
there  was  no  business  of  the  kind  in  Toulouse  his 
father  unwillingly   let    him  go  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  obtained  work  as  a  key-maker.     His 
desire  to  learn  more  than  this  led  him  to  Lyons, 
where  he  was  employed  by  a  maker  who  waa 
a  Saint-Simonien,  and  who  left  Bord  almost  to 
his  own  resources  in  making  a  piano  throughout. 
However,  this  instrument  has  become  of  a  certain 
importance    in    musical    biography,  as  Bord^s 
master  gave  it  to  the  composer  F^Ucien  David, 
who  took  it  with  him  to  the  East.     From  Lyons, 
Bord,  now  19  years  old,  went  to  Paris,  and  con- 
structed  a  square  piano  for  a  pianino-maker,  one 
M.  Mercier.    While  in  this  employ  he  acquired 
as  much  proficiency  in  tuning  as  enabled  him  to 
'  rough  up,'  the  technical  term  for  the  first  tuning 
of  a  pianoforte.    At  20  he  began  to  manufacture 
upon  his  own  account,  but  an  engagement  at 
Pleyel's  soon  after  offering  itself,  he  became  a 
regulator,  and  afterwards  travelling  repairer  to 
that  firm.    In  1843,  Bord  began  that  business  in 
Paris  which  is  now  universally  known  by  his  name, 
and  early  introduced  inventions,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  recorded  under  Piakofoktb 
and  PiAVBTTB.  He  died  Mar.  10, 1888.  [Ajr.H.] 

BORGHI,  AjdKiAIDI,  formerly  a  celebrated 
meszo-soprano  singer,  well  known  as  Borghi- 
Mamo,  was  bom  in  1839  at  Bologna.  She 
showed  as  a  child  great  aptitude  for  singing,  and 
received  instructiou  or  advice  from  Pasta,  and 
was  also  later  advised  by  Rossini  to  adopt  a 
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mucrical  career.  She  made  a  successful  d^but  in 
1846  at  Urbino  in 'II  Giuramento*  ofMerca- 
dante,  and  was  engaged  there.  She  sang  next 
at  Malta,  where  in  '49  she  married  Signer  Mamo, 
a  native  of  that  place ;  she  sang  also  at  Naples, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  etc. 

Madame  Borghi-Mamo  appeared  in  Italian 
Opera  from  1854  to  '56,  at  Vienna  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  winter  at  Paris,  and  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  Paris,  on  Dec.  33,  *54,  she  played 
Azucena,  on  the  production  there  of '  II  Trova- 
tore,'  Leodato  on  revival  of  Pacini's  '  611  Arabi 
nelle  Gallic,'  Jan.  34,  '55,  Edoardo  ('Matilde  di 
Shabran '),  Arsace,  Kodna,  La  Generentola,  ^etc. 
From  '56  to  '59  she  sang  with  the  same  success 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  among  other  parts  Azucena  on 
production  of  *  Trovatore  in  French,  Jan.  la,  '57, 
Melusine  (Hal^vy's  '  Magicienne  *),  March  17, 
'58.  Olympia  (F^licien  David's  *  Herculanum '), 
March  4,  '59,  in  the  production  of  those  operas; 
and  as  FidSs.  Leonora,  and  Catarina  on  the 
respective  revivals  of  *  Le  Prophfete/  *  La  Favou- 
rite,' and  'La  Beine  de  Chypre.*  (Lajarte, 
Biblioth^ue  de  TOp^ra.)  She  went  back  to  the 
'  Italiens '  and  played  the  title  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Braga's  *  Margherita  la  Mendicante,' 
Dec.  ao,  '59,  Desdemona,  etc. 

On  April  13,  '60,  Madame  Borghi-Mamo  first 
appeared  in  England  at  Her  Majerty's  as  Leonora 
('LaFavorita*),and8ang  during  the  season  as  Des- 
demona, Bosina,  Azucena,  Maffio  Orsini,'Zerlina 
{*  Don  Giovanni '),  and  Urbano  (*  Les  Huguenots*), 
and  was  generally  well  received  both  by  press  and 
public.  *  She  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished singers,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  actresses 
of  the  lyric  stage.*  (Musical  World,  May  5,  *6o.) 
She  also  sang  with  great  success  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Norwich 
Festival,  and  in  opera  in  the  provinces.  She  never 
reappeared  in  England,  but  returned  to  Italy 
and  sang  at  Milan,  afterwards  at  Paris,  Lisbon, 
etc.    She  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Florence. 

A  daughter  Erminia,  a  soprano,  has  sung  with 
BucoesB  in  Italian  opera  in  Italy,  Paris,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  and  in  '75  played  Maigaret  and 
Helen  of  iSroy  in  the  reproduction  of  Boito*s 
*  Mefistofele  *  at  Bologna.  [A.C.] 

BORTNIANSKY.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Oct.  a8,  i8a8  (Paloschi).  Add  that  his  complete 
compositions  have  been  published  in  10  vols., 
edited  by  Tschaikowsky  (Bernard,  St.  Peters- 
burg). 

BOSTON  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  The  fol- 
lowing societies,  which  give,  or  have  given, 
concerts  regularly  for  the  edification  of  the  public 
in>  Boston  ((J.S.A.),  are  described  in  the  order  of 
their  age. 

HiiNDEL  Aim  Hatdk  Sooiett.  [See  voL  i. 
p.  659.]  Since  that  article  was  prepared  the 
society  has  produced  the  following  works  : — 


BvUo**!  night  Into  IgyptdSIS): 
■nniTan's  Prodifal  Son  (1879)  i 
Httodell  Utraeht  Jubilate  (1880); 
MeDdeUiohii't  Vttlm  xllll  (1880); 
Salat-Mfoi'  I)«1uge<l880);  Gntun'i 
Dvttth  or  Jaitu  (ISM):  Oounod'i 
(IMS):  BuMoatAln'f 


Toww  of  "BaJM  (1888);  Ttint^ 
HftUTltJ  0888);  ChcraUnl'i  D 
minor  Mats  (1883) :  Broeh'*  Ar- 
minius  (180) :  Bncli'i  Sin'  liMto 
Burg  (1883) ;  Goouod's  Hon  M 
Vha  (1888) :  BMh'i  B  minor  ~~ 
(laW). 


The  fifUi  triennial  festival  was  given  in  May, 
i88o,  and  the  sixth  in  May,  1883.  The  bicen- 
tenazy  of  HandeFs  birth  was  celebrated  on  Feb. 
32,  1885,  by  a  concert  of  selections  from  several 
of  Handera  oratorios.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  has 
remained  as  conductor,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  as 
oi^anist. 

Harvard  Musioal  AfssooiATiON.  [See  vol.  i. 
p.  693.]  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  seasons  of 
symphony  concerts  were  given  in  the  Music  Hall, 
in  1879-80  and  '80-81  respectively,  and  the 
seventeenth  in  the  Boston  Museum  (a  theatre) 
in  *8i-82,  since  which  the  Association  has  with- 
drawn  from  the  concert-field,  it  being  found  that 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  furnished  all 
the  high-class  otishestral  music  that  the  public 
demanded.  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  remained  as  con- 
ductor .until  the  end. 

Apollo  Club.  Formed  in  July,  1871 ;  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  in  March, 
1873.  It  is  composed  of  male  voices,  and  is 
supported  by  a&sessments  levied  on  associate 
members,  among  whom  the  tickets  for  the  con- 
certs are  divided,  none  being  sold  to  the  public. 
Membership  as  an  associate  is  perpetual  so  long 
as  the  assessment  is  paid.  Most  of  the  concerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  has  been  conductor  from  the  beginning. 

B0TL8TON  Club.  Formed  in  1872.  Sup- 
ported after  the  manner  of  the  Apollo  Club.  It 
was  originally  intended  for  male  voices,  but 
shortly  after  the  retirement,  in  April,  1875,  of 
the  first  conductor,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sharland, 
and  the  election  of  a  successor,  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood  (who  is  still  in  charge)  female  voices 
were  added,  though  the  male  chorus  was  retained 
for  portions  of  each  programme  presented. 
Nearly  all  of  the  concerts  have  been  given  in 
the  Music  HaU. 

Thb  Cbcilia.  Formed  in  1874,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  at  the  sjrmphony  concerts.  In 
1876  it  became  an  independent  organisation  and 
has  been  supported  on  the  associate  system. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  has  been  conductor  since  the 
formation  of  the  dub. 

Thb  Euterpe.  Fonned  in  December,  1878, 
'  for  the  encouragement  of  music*  Its  concerts 
so  far,  given  in  various  small  halls,  have  con- 
sisted of  chamber  music  by  string  bands  of  frx)m 
four  to  eight.  Tickets  are  distributed  among 
subscribing  members,  whose  rights  are  secured, 
after  election,  by  annual  payment  of  assessments. 
At  the  concerts  the  players  occupy  a  stage  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  the  audience  being 
seated  so  as  to  face  the  stage  from  all  points. 

Arlington  Club.  Formed  in  October,  1879. 
Male  voices  and  supported  on  the  associate 
system.  In  the  first  three  seasons,  1879-82, 
Mr.  William  J.  Winch  was  conductor.  For  the 
two  succeeding  seasons  Mr.  George  W.  Chad- 
wick  served.  The  concerts  were  given  in  the 
Horticultural  Hall.  Of  late  the  club  has  given 
few  signs  of  life. 

Boston  Philhabm  onio  Sooiett.    Formed  in 
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1880.  Devoted  to  oonoertB  of  symphonies  and 
other  high-dass  orchestral  masic.  Mr.  Bernhard 
Ustemann  was  the  condactor  for  the  first  season 
(1881),  Dr.LonisMaasfor  the  second  (1881-82) 
and  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  for  the  third  (1883-83). 
The  Society  has  since  followed  the  example  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  AjBSOciation,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  oonoerts  were  all  given  in  the 
Music  Hall«  and  tickets  were  distributed  among 
subscribing  members,  after  the  system  described 
In  the  account  of  the  Euterpe.  Tickets  for  the 
public  rehearsal  which  preceded  each  concert 
were,  however,  sold  to  the  public. 

B08TOX  Stmphont  Obohbstba.  See  voL  iv. 
p.  43.  And  add  that  after  the  third  season 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Grericke  of  Vienna  succeeded  Mr. 
Henschel  as  conductor ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  season  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  alro  of  Vienna, 
took  Mr.  Listemann's  post  of  leading  violin. 

Boston  Orchbsteal  Club.  Formed  in  1884 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of 
orchestral  works  by  young  players,  professional 
and  amateur,  who  form  a  complete  orchestra. 
Support  of  the  enterprise  comes  from  associate 
members  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Apollo  dub),  to 
whom  the  orchestra  gives  in  return  several  con- 
certs in  the  course  of  a  season.  The  oonoerts 
have  been  given  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann. 

Boston  Chambbb  Mdsio  Sogixtt.  Formed 
in  1886.  Supported  by  subscriptions  exactly  as 
described  in  the  case  of  the  Euterpe.  The  con- 
certs so  far  have  included  examples  of  chamber 
music  in  the  larger  forms  and  for  instruments 
other  than  the  string  quartet,  and  have  been 
given  in  Association  Hall. 

Obpheus  Musical  Socistt.  Formed  in  1853, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  German  members :  that 
has  been  the  tongue  employed  in  the  concerts. 
Of  late  the  chorus  of  the  Society  (male  voices) 
has  only  appeared  in  public  for  charitable  pur- 
poses or  on  other  special  occasions.  The  So- 
ciety has  apartments  fitted  and  furnished  like 
a  club  house,  and  as  the  social  element  is  now 
most  prominent,  this  description  is  separated 
from  the  accounts  of  the  other  musical  organ- 
isations, the  chief  purpose  of  which  is,  or  has 
been,  the  cultivation  of  some  peculiar  branch  of 
the  s^  of  music. 

Thx  Clbts.  a  social  club,  formed  in  1881, 
United  at  first  to  sixty,  afterwards  to  a  hundred 
members,  three  fourths  of  whom  must  be  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  music.  It  holds 
monthly  meetings  during  the  six  months  be- 
ginning in  November.  The  only  permanent 
officer  IS  that  of  secretaiy.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  season  the  club  elects  six  members  to  serve 
in  turn  as  Masters,  one  for  each  social  meeting. 
The  Master  is  endowed  with  autocratic  powers. 
Men  only  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Concerning  the  clubs  supported  on  the  asso- 
ciate membership  principle  it  should  be  under^ 
stood  that  tbe  following  have  supplied  the  per^ 
formers  from  their  ranks  of  active  members: 
Apollo,  Boylston,  Cedlia,  Arlington,  and  Orches- 
tral Club,    The  others  (Euterpe,  Philharmonic, 


and  Chamber  Music  Society)  have  hired  tlie 
performers  for  their  concerts.  The  associate  mem- 
iMrship  in  each  organisation  is  limited.  [F.H.J.] 

BOTE  T7ND  BOCK,  a  firm  of  mnsic  pub- 
lishers in  Berlin,  founded  by  Eduard  Bote  and 
Gustav  Bock  Jan.  37,  1838.  The  former  retired 
at  the  beginning  of  1847,  leaving  Gtutav  Bode 
alone  in  tiie  business  until  his  death,  Apr.  a 7, 
1863.  His  widow  became  the  proprietor,  and 
his  brother,  E.  Bock,  undertook  to  direct  tht 
affairs  of  the  firm. 

Among  the  mudo  issued  by  the  hoosei,  the 
works  of  Neithardt,  Hoffmann,  Bebelxng,  tob 
Hertzbeig,  etc.,  and  in  particular  the  ooUectiae 
of  'Musica  Sacra,'  edited  for  the  use  of  the 
Domchor,  deserve  mention.  The  latter  la  a 
compilation  of  the  most  prominent  compoeitioaB 
a  oapella,  by  Italian,  Netherlandish,  and  espe- 
cially German  masters  of  past  time.  Tlie  pab- 
lishers*  catalogue  contains  also  a  munbor  of 
original  works  by  the  best  composers,  and  Uw 
firm  has  done  much  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  the  masterpieoee  of  Handel,  Gluclc.  Badi. 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  cheap  editions  ;  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  modem  operatic  music,  especiAllj  that 
of  Gounod  and  Offenbach. 

Gustav  Bock  established  the  'Neue  Berlins 
Musikzeitung,'  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
help  of  all  the  more  eminent  writers  on  musie* 
and  in  maintaining  practical  relations  with  them. 
In  1 86 1  his  brother  Emil  Bock  became  editor. 
It  now  appears  weekly,  and  contains,  beside*  a 
leading  article  on  the  science,  theory,  or  history 
of  music,  numerous  notices  from  all  important 
towns ;  but  in  recent  times  its  importance  haa 
become  somewhat  lessened. 

The  present  owner  of  the  publishing  buslnen  is 
Herr  Hugo  Bock,  into  whose  possession  it  passed 
in  February  1873.  [A.D.] 

BOTTESINI,  GiOYANKi,  a  veiy  celebrated 
virtuoso  on  the  double  bass,  also  an  excellent 
conductor  and  oomposer,  was  bom  on  Dec  34, 
182a,  at  Crema  in  Lombardy.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  good  musician  and  clarinet  player  of  his  native 
town,  and  as  a  boy  sang  in  the  chapel  choir.  He 
early  displayed  such  a  remarkable  talent  for  musio 
that  at  the  age  of  eleven  application  was  made 
for  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan.  It  so  happened  that  there  was  only  one 
vacant  place,  and  that  for  a  contrabassist.  Bot- 
tesini  accordingly  commenced  the  study  of  the 
double  bass,  was  admitted  at  the  Conservatoire 
and,  it  is  said,  before  long  played  almost  as  well 
as  he  did  afterwards,  when  his  marvellous  com- 
mand over  this  unwieldy  instrument  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  musical  world  of  Europe. 
His  masters  were  Rossi  for  the  double  bass, 
Basili  and  Vaocai  for  harmony  and  oompositian. 
On  leaving  the  Conservatorio  he  travelled  with 
his  fellow  pupil  Signer  Arditi  (then  a  violin 
player)  and  afterwards  went  to  America. 
Eventually  he  accepted  a  lucrative  engagement 
at  the  Havana  as  principal  double  bass  in  the 
orchestra,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
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Here  his  first  opera, '  Christophe  Colombe,*  was 
given  in  1846. 

His  first  appearance  in  this  country  was  on 
June  26,  1849,  ^^  ^^®  Musical  Union,  where  he 
played  the  violoncello  part  of  one  of  Onslow's 
quintets,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain 

Erominent  solo  passages  for  that  instrument.  By 
is  performance  of  this  and  of  a  solo  he  aston- 
ished all  present,  and  at  once  won  for  himself 
the  reputation  which  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed, 
of  being  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso  on  the 
double  bass  in  the  annals  of  musical  history. 
Those  alone  who  have  heard  him  play  can  realise 
the  beauty  of  the  performance.    It  is  not  only 
marvellous  as  a  tour  de  foree,  but  the  consum- 
mate skill  of  this  great  artist  enables  him  to 
produce  a  result  delightful  even  for  the  most 
fastidious  musician  to  listen  to.    Extraordinary 
agility  and  strength  of  hand,  dexterous  use  of 
the  harmonics,  purity  of  tone  and  intonation, 
perfect  taste  in  phnaing — in  fact  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  great  solo  player — are  exhibited  by 
Bottesini  on  this  cumbrous  instrument.     It  can 
only  be  regretted  that  such  exceptional  powers 
should  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  instrument 
more  worthy  of  them.    It  may  be  mentioned 
that  Bottesini  plays  upon  a  three-stringed  bass, 
which  he  prefers  as  being  more  sonorous,  and 
with  a  bow  made  and  held  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  violoncello,  whereas  the  curved  bow  gen- 
erally employed  in  the  orchestra  was  used  by 
Dragonetti.    (The  relative  merits  of  these  two 
forms  of  bow  were  the  subject  of  an  enquiry  by 
a  conmiittee  nominated  by  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  Dragonetti 
was  consulted  and  the  pattern  of  his  bow  adopted 
for  the  orchestra  of  the  institution.)    Bottesini 
is  also  distinguished  as  composer  and  conductor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  presided  over  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  from 
1855  to  1857.    ^0  WA"  afterwards  director  of 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Cairo.    He  has  written 
several  pieces  for  his  instrument,  among  which 
his  fantasia  on  Sonnambula,  the  Carnival  of 
Venice,  and  duets  which  he  played  with  Signori 
Sivori   and   Piatti,  will    long  be  remembered 
— also  the  opera  of   'L'Asrcdio   di   Firenze* 
produced  in  Paris  in  1856,    *  Ali  Baba,*  written 
for  and  performed  in  London  with  considerable 
success  in  1871, '  EroaLeandro'  (produced  success- 
fully at  Turin  in  1879),  '^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  quartets. 
For  some  time  he  has  paid,  with  more  or  less 
regularity,  an  annual  visit  to  England.    At  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1887  an  oratorio  by  hira, 
to  words  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  entitled  '  ^e 
Garden  of  OUvet,*  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.   It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  Bottesini 
is  as  amiable  as  a  man  as  he  is  excellent  as  an 
artist,  and  that  he  enjoys  the  universal  goodwill 
of  the  musical  profession.  [T.P.H.] 

BOUCHER,  A.  J.    Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  April  10,  and  Deo.  30. 

BOUFFONS,  Les.  SeeMATA88nrB,vol.u.a36. 

BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY,  LouiB  Al- 
BIBT,  French  composer,  bom  at  Nantes  Feb.  2, 


1840,  is  a  member  of  a  family  in  easy  ciroum- 
stances,  and  is  nephew  of  BiUault,  the  famous 
minister  of  the  second  empire.  Having  gone 
through  a  complete  course  of  classical  studies, 
and  entered  the  legal  profession  in  1859,  ^® 
was  received  into  Ambroise  Tliomas's  .  class 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1862  he  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  composition.  Though 
devoted  to  his  art,  Bourgault-Ducoudray  has  not 
produced  much.  His  cUef  works  are  a  Stabat 
Mater,  performed  at  St.  Eustache  Apr.  5,  1868, 
and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Good  Friday, 
Apr.  3, 1874,  a  work  written  in  an  archaic  style^ 
having  in  it  something  of  the  manner  and  the 
vague  tonality  of  plain  chant  without  being  re- 
stricted to  its  rules ;  an  orchestral  suite  in  four 
movements,  entitled  'Fantaisie  en  Ut  mineur* 
(Concerts  Populaires  Dec.  27,  1874),  a  weU 
orchestrated  composition,  but  too  long,  and  built 
on  subjects  of  no  interest ;  and  finrdly,  a  little 
'satiric '  drama,  *  La  Conjuration  des  Flours,'  of 
which  he  also  wrote  the  words,and  which  was  pro- 
duced under  his  own  direction  at  the  Salle  Herz, 
Jan.  27, 1 883.  Having  never  written  for  the  stage 
and  very  rarely  for  the  oonoert-room,  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray  has  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
works  of  the  older  masters  of  the  '  primitive  * 
school,  and  towards  the  popular  songs  of  all 
countries.  In  1869  he  founded  in  Paris  an 
amateur  choral  society,  and  gave  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent manner  such  works  as  Handel's  'Alex- 
ander's Feast '  and  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  cantatas 
by  Bach,  Clement  Jannequin's  'Bataille  de 
Marignan,'  selections  firom  Rameau,  choruses  by 
Palestrina,  Orlando  Lasso,  etc.  A  nervous  dis- 
order obliged  him  to  give  up  the  direction  of  this 
society,  which  soon  came  to  an  end.  Ordered 
to  a  warmer  climate  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
went  to  Greece  on  a  kind  of  musical  mission,  and 
brought  back  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
music  of  that  country,  which  he  published  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  Souvenirs  d*une  mission  mu- 
sicals en  Gr^ce  et  en  Orient'  (1876).  He  pub- 
Ushed  some  piano  duets,  *  LeCamaval  k  Ath^nes,* 
on  popular  Greek  airs,  and  an  important  collection 
of  songs,  *  Trente  Melodies  populaires  de  la  Gr^ce 
et  de  I'Orient,'  collected  and  harmonised  with 
Greek,  Italian,  and  French  words.  Since  1878 
he  has  lectured  on  the  history  of  music  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  undertook  recently  a  musical 
journey  into  Brittany,  and  published  on  his  rt)* 
turn  'Trente  M^locues  populaires  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne,*  collected  and  harmonised  with  a 
French  translation  in  verse  by  F.  Copp^  (1885). 
Though  little  known  to  the  public,  and  having 
produced  little  original  work,  Bourgault-Ducou- 
dray  occupies  an  honourable  position  in  the  mu- 
sical world,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  musician, 
with  ardent  convictions  and  a  constant  and 
earnest  devotion  to  art.  [•^•J*] 

BOURGEOIS,  L0XJI8.  To  the  article  in  vol.  i, 
p.  263,  add  the  following  notice. 

This  musician,  the  son  of  GuiUaume  Bourgeois, 
was  bom  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. In  1 54 1  he  was  invited  to  Geneva  about 
the  time  of  Calvin's  return  fromStrasburg.  On  the 
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removal  of  Guillanme  Franc  to  Lausanne  in  1545  ' 
[see  Franc  in  Appendix]  hia  place  was  given 
to  Bourgeois  joinuy  witn  a  Genevan  named 
Guillanme  Fabri,  the  former  receiving  60,  the 
latter  40  florins  of  the  salary  of  100  florins 
which  had  been  paid  to  Franc.  Of  the  personal 
history  of  Bourgeois  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  may  be  gatiiered  from  some  notices  of  him 
in  the  rasters  of  the  Council  of  Geneva.  These 
are  curious  as  illustrative  of  the  place  and  the 
time.  In  1547  the  Council  admitted  him  gra- 
tuitously to  the  rights  of  citizenship  'in  con- 
sideration of  his  bSng  a  respectable  man  and 
willing  to  teach  children.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  pursue  his  studies, 
they  exempted  him  from  duties  connected  with 
the  town  guard  and  the  works  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  presented  him  with  a  imall  china 
stove  for  his  apartment.  Before  long  his  salary 
was  for  some  reason  reduced  to  50  florins.  On 
his  petitioning  that  it  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  amount,  or  even  slightly  increased  in 
consequence  of  hie  poverty,  the  parsimonious 
Council  gave  him  two  measures  of  com  '  for 
that  once,  and  in  conaideration  of  an  expected 
addition  to  his  family.'  To  a  second  petition, 
even  though  supported  by  Calvin,  they  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  On  Dec.  3,  1551,  Bonigeois  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  having  *  without  leave ' 
altered  the  tunes  of  some  of  the  psalms,  but 
through  the  intervention  of  Calvin  obtained  his 
release  on  the  following  day.  The  alterations, 
however,  were  sanctioned  and  adopted.  Another 
innovation  proposed  by  Bourgeois  fared  better 
with  the  Council.  His  recommendation  to  sus- 
pend a  printed  table  in  the  churches  to  show 
what  psalm  was  to  be  sung  was  approved  of  and 
rewarded  by  a  donation  of  sixty  sols. 

In  1557  Bourgeoia  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
still  living  in  1 561.  His  chief  claim  to  notice  at 
the  present  day  arises  from  his  connection  with 
the  Genevan  Psalter.  The  authorship  of  the 
melodies  in  this  remarkable  collection  has  been 
long  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  has  been 
attributed,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  several  musicians 
of  the  time,  to  Bourgeois,  Franc,  Goudimel, 
Claudin  Le  Jeune  and  others.  The  claims  set 
up  for  Goudimel  and  Le  Jeune  are  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Neither  of  these  composers  ever  visited 
Geneva  or  had  any  direct  relations  with  Calvin. 
In  1557,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Genevan 
psalter  had  been  already  published,  Gk>udimel 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Genevan  psalter  was  completed  in  1562,  and  it 
was  not  until  that  year  that  Goudimel  published 
his  *  Seize  Pseaumes  mis  en  musique  k  quatre 
parties,  en  forme  de  motets.*  This  was  followed 
by  the  entire  psalter,  first  in  1564  harmonized  in 
double  counterpoint,  then  in  1565  in  simple 
counterpoint  (generally  note  against  note),  and 
lastly  in  1565-66  when  Goudimel  produced  an- 
other arrangement  of  the  psalms  for  three,  four, 
or  more  voices  in  the  form  of  motets. 

Le  Jeune  was  but  la  years  of  age  in  1542 
when  the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  psalter 
was  published,  and  not  above  21  in  1551  when 
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the  whole  of  Marot*s  and  the  first  portian  of 
Beza*s  translations  had  already  appeafed.  In 
1564  he  published  'Dix  Pseaomes  de  David 
nouuellement  compost  k  quatre  parties*  en  fonma 
de  motets  . .  .*  reprinted  in  1580.  The  r*n^^iff 
are  Marot's,  bat  the  mnsic  is  entirely  originaL 
Le  Jenne  died  in  1600,  and  his  harmoaiized  ai^ 
rangements  in  four  and  five  parts,  of  the  Gene-wmm 
melodies  were  not  printed  until  the   followii]^ 

S3ar,  nor  that  in  three  parts  (Book  I)  until  i6oa> 
ut  long  before  the  psalms  of  Goudimel  and  Le 
Jeune  appeared.  Bourgeois  had  himself  faannon- 
ized  the  tunes  up  to  that  time  included  in  the  6»> 
nevan  Psalter.   In  1547  he  published  *  Pseanlmas 
cinquante  de  Dauid  . .  .  traduictz  . .  par  CSemeot 
Marot,  et  mis  en  musique  par  Leys  Bovqgeuys, 
h  quatre  parties,  h  voix  de  contrepoinct  egal 
oonsonnante  au  verbe.  Lyon,  1547.'   In  the  same 
year  he  also  published  '  Le  premier  liare  dee 
Pseaulmes  de  Dauid,  contenant  xxiv.  pseaulmea.' 
Compost  par  Leys  Bovigeois.    £n  diuendt^  de 
Musiqne:    h  scauoir  fimiiliere  ou  vaadeuille; 
aultres.plus  musicales  ....  Lyon.*    In  the  latter 
the  words  of  the  psalms  are  those  of   Maxot^ 
but  the  melodies  are  original  and  wholly  diffsrent 
from  those  of   the  former  work.     All    these 
harmonized   psalters   were   intended    only   for 
private   use.      Down    to  the  present   oentnrj 
nothing  beyond  the  melody  of  the  psalms  was 
tolerated  in  the  worsh  ip  of  the  Reformed  Churchesiy 
and  it  was  not  improbably  the  aversion  of  Calvin 
to  the  use  of  harmony  that  compelled  Bourgeois 
to  print  his  psalters  at  Lyons  instead  of  Greneva.' 

Before  we  consider  more  particularly  the  au- 
thorship of  the  melodies  in  the  Genevan  psalter, 
a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
that  important  collection  must  be  given. 

When  Calvin,  expelled  from  Geneva,  went  to 
Stiasbuig  in  1538  he  resolved,  after  the  example 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  to  compile  a 
psalter  for  the  use  of  his  own  church.    This,  of 
which  the  only  known  copy  has  but  recently 
come  to  light  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich, 
contains  eighteen  psalms,  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
the  Decalogue,  and  the  Creed,  to  each  of  whidi 
a  melody  is  prefixed.    Of  the  psalms  the  words 
of  twelve  are  by  Marot  (i,  2,  3,  15,  19,  32,  51,* 
103,  114, 130,  137,  and  143);  of  five  (25.  36,4<i» 
91  and  138)  with  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  ^e 
Decalogue,  by  Calvin  himself,  and  of  one  (113) 
in  prose.    These  psalms  of  Marot  exhibit  vari- 
ations fipom  the  text  first  published  by  the  author 
three  years  later,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
obtained  by  Calvin  in  MS.  from  some  private 
source.     Calvin  and  Marot  certainly  met  in 
1536  at  the  court  of  FeiTara,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  intimacy  was  then  formsdy 
or  that  any  communication  passed  between  them, 
until  Marot  fled  to  Geneva  in  1542.    The  first 
translation  made  by  Marot  was  Psalm  6,  written 
and  published  in  1533  in  'Le  Miroir  de  tres 

1  Book  I  wu  nprlnted  In  1607.  Mid  wm  fonowed  taf  the  Seeood 

and  Third  Books  in  1608.  Th«  latt«r  books  appwentiy  had  not  bea 
irabllsbed  in  160L  >  In  four  parts. 

•  Specimens  of  the  psalms  as  hanumlnd  tif  Bourgeois.  Goudimel. 
lie  Jeune.  and  otbeis,  are  given  bj  Oonen  in  his  work  dtod  below. 

«  Numbered  L,  after  the  noaflratloii  of  the  Vulgata. 
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ohretienne  Prinoeflse  Marguerite.'  By  1539  he 
had  completed  his  first  instalmeiit  of  thirty  paalnui, 
but  up  to  that  time  they  circulated  in  manusoript 
only.  They  are  all  found  in  a  psalter  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1541,  and  their  text  is  there 
the  same  as  that  published  by  Calvin.  Douen 
thinks  that  the  varied  readings  are  due  to  Pierre 
Alexandre,  editor  of  the  Antwerp  Psalter,  but 
it  seems  equally  if  not  more  probable  that  they 
represent,  largely  or  wholly,  the  original  text 
of  Marot*8  manuscripts,  revised  by  him  when  he 
published  the  'Trente  Pseaulmes,'  about  the 
beginning  of  154a.  Tbe  tunes  to  Calvin's  own 
truislations  are  German,  four  by  M.  Greiter  and 
one  by  W.  Dachstein.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva 
in  Sept.  1 541.  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  Feb. 
1 542,  a  psalter  (professedly  printed  at  Rome  by  the 
command  of  the  Pope  ^)  was  published  at  Stras- 
burg,  containing,  besides  the  psalms  and  other 
pieces  of  the  collection  of  1 539,  together  with  four 
psalms  by  other  writers,  the  eighteen  remaining 
psalms  of  those  which  Marot  had  translated  up 
10  that  time  (4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  lo,  li,  12,  13,  14, 
3a,  34,  37,  38,  104,  113,  and  115)  and  his  Pater- 
noster. To  the  Paternoster  and  to  eight  of  the 
psalms  (4,  6,  9,  as,  34,  38,  104,  and  113)  new 
melodies  were  added.  On  these  two  collections 
the  first  edition  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  was 
based,  and  was  published  at  Geneva  in  154a. 
It  contains  the  thirty  psalms  of  Marot  with  his 
Pater  and  Credo  (a  difierent  one  from  that  in  the 
Stnsbui^  edition  of  1539  which  is  in  prose),  the 
^ve  psftlms  of  Calvin,  and  his  Song  of  Simeon  and 
Decalogue.  Of  the  tunes,  seventeen  (i,  3,  3, 15, 
a5>  36,  46.  9'»  103,  104, 114,  130,  137, 138. 143, 
the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Paternoster)  are 
taken  from  the  preceding  Psalters,  but  all  except 
three  (36, 103,  and  137)  are  more  or  less  modified ; 
twenty-two  tunes  are  new,  thirteen  of  them  (^4, 
6,  8,  9.  13,  19,  33,  34,  33,  38.  51,  113,  and 
the  Decalogue)  are  substituted  for  the  former 
melodies,  eight  (5,  7,  10,  11,  I3,  14,  37,  and 
115)  are  set  to  the  psalms  left  with  music  in  the 

Seudo-Roman  Psalter,  and  one  is  adapted  to 
arot*s  Credo.  In  Nov.  1543  Marot  arrived  at 
Geneva,  and  there  translated  nineteen  other 
PMlms  (18,  33.  35,  33,  36,  43,  45,  46,  50,  73,  79, 
86,  91,  loi,  107,  no,  118,  138,  and  138)  and 
the  Song  of  Simeon,  which,  with  the  thirty 
previouHly  published,  make  up  what  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  '  Cinquante  Pseaumes.*  These, 
with  Marot's  Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces  before 
ftnd  after  meat,  all  with  music,  were  added  to 
the  psalter  in  a  new  edition  published  at  the 
•nd  of  1543. 

In  this  edition  the  text  of  Marot's  earlier 
psalms  was  corrected  by  the  author,  and  the 
Calvin's  Song  of  Simeon  and  five  psalms  were 
replaced  by  Marot's  new  versions  of  the  same. 

In  1544  Marot  died  at  Turin,  and  the  Psalter 
remained  unfinished  until  the  work  was  resumed 
by  the  publication  in  1551  of  thirty-four  ad- 
ditional translations  by  Beza,  which  were  united 
in  the  following  year  to  the  forty-nine  by  Marot 
already  in  use.    In  1554  six  more  psalms  ap- 

>  llance  known  m  tlia  pMado-Bonua  FMlter. 


peared,  soon  followed  by  another,  and  the  Psalter 
was  completed  in  156a. 

The  following  lists  show  the  order  in  which 
the  psalms  were  published  in  successive  editions 
of  the  Genevan  Psalter : — 

1543.  I,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II,  la,  13. 
I4>  i5i  i9»  aa.  34,  33,  37,  38,  51, 103. 104,  113, 
114,  115,  130,  137,  143,  the  Pater,  and  Credo, 
by  Marot.  35,  36,  46,  91,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
and  Decalogue,  by  Calvin. 

1543.  ^e  seven  versions  by  Calvin  wer« 
omitted,  and  the  following  by  Marot  added — 18, 

a3,  25.  33»  36,  43,  45,  4^,  5°,  7^,  79.  86,  91, 
loi,  107,  no,  118,  138,  138,  Song  of  Simeon, 
Decalogue,  Ave,  and  Graces. 

1551.     16,  17,  30,  31,  36,  37,  38,  39,  30,  31, 

34,  35,  39.  40.  41,  4a,  44,  47,  73,  9©.  1^9,  "<>. 
131,  133,  133,  134,  135,  136, 137,  139,  131, 133, 

133,  I34,"»ll^y  Beza. 

To  these  psalms  the  tunes  were  almost  cer- 
tainly adapted  at  the  same  time,  but  no  copy  of 
the  Psalter  containing  them  is  known  of  a  date 
anterior  to  1554. 

1554.  The  six  appendix  psalms  of  this  year 
(53,  57,  ^3,  ^4,  ^5  and  in),  and  the  additional 
one  of  1555  (67)  appeared  without  tunes. 

In  1563  the  psalter  was  completed  by  the 
addition  of  the  remaining  sixty  psalms,  proper 
tunes  were  assigned  to  thirty-eight  of  these  as 
also  to  psalms  53  and  57,  while  the  others,  as 
well  as  the  remaining  appendix  psalms  of  1554- 
5  (63,  64,  65,  67  and  in)  were  sung  to  the 
mdodies  of  other  psalms. 

The  psalms  thus  added  in  1563,  with  tunes^ 
were— 48,  49,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  74.  75, 
80,  8i,  83,  84,  85,  87,  88,  89,  93,  93,  94,  96,  97, 
99,  I03,  105,  106,  113,  135, 136,  141,  145,  146, 
147,  148,  149, 150.  Without  tunes— 53, 63,  66, 
68,  69,  70,  71,  76,  77,  78,  8a.  95,  98,  100,  108, 
109,  116,  117,  139,  140,  143,  144.  Including, 
therefore,  the  Song  of  Simeon  and  the  Decalogue, 
the  Genevan  Psalter  contains  in  all  135  tunes, 
of  which  eighty-five  were  selected  or  adapted 
between  1543  and  1554,  the  rest  in  1563. 

The  story  which  ascribes  to  Franc  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Grenevan  Psalter  will  be  noticed  in  a 
separate  article,  but  recent  investigations  in  the 
archives  of  Geneva  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
task  of  selecting  and  arranging  tbe  tunes  was 
entrusted  to  Bourgeois,  and  an  entry  in  the 
registers  of  the  Council,  dated  July  38,  1553, 
which  will  be  found  quoted  at  length  in  the 
notice  of  Fbanc  in  this  Appendix,  distinctly  states 
that  Bourgeois  had  set  to  music  the  psalms  of 
Besa,  published  the  year  before,  and  had  ar- 
ranged those  already  published  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  psalter. 

A  minute  collation  which  M.  Douen  has  made 
of  these  earlier  editions  enables  us  to  see  what 
Bourgeois  did.  In  1543  he  adopted,  with  modi- 
fications, seventeen  tunes  from  the  Strasburg 
Psalten  and  added  twenty-two  new  ones.  In  or 
before  1549  seventeen  tunes  were  more  or  less 
altered  and  eight  replaced  by  others.    In  1551 

s  Tbe  tana  to  Uiit  p«lm  U  that  known  In  XngUod  u  Urn  'Old 
Hundiedth.* 
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four  were  altered  and  twelve  new  melodies  sub- 
stituted, some  for  earlier  ones  of  Bourgeois 
himself!  In  several  instances  therefore  the  tune 
b  of  later  date  than  the  psalm. 

These  last  changes  were  final  and  mark  the 
time  since  which  the  tunes  adopted  before  156  a 
have  remained  unaltered.  The  old  Strasburg 
tunes  of  1539  which  still  survived  were  those  to 
Psalms  I,  a,  15,  36,  91,  103.  104,  114,  ^SO,  137 
and  143,  two  of  which  (36  and  137)  retained 
almost  their  primitive  form,  and  103  remained 
unaltered.  M.  Douen  considers  these  Strasburg 
melodies  to  possess  more  of  a  German  than  a 
French  character,  and  according  to  Riggenbach 
36  and  pi  are  by  Matthaus  Greiter,  a  member 
of  the  choir  of  Strasburg  Cathedral. 

How  £gur  the  other  tunes  adapted  by  Bour^ 
geois  are  original  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
A  few  can  be  traced  to  a  German  origin,  some 
are  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  earlier 
melody,  while  others  are  adapted  from  secular 
songs  popular  at  the  time.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  every  tune  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  categories.^ 

Bourgeois  left  Geneva  in  1557,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  no  connection  with  the  Genevan 
Psalter  after  that  time.  The  forty  tunes  of  156a 
were  added  by  another  and  a  less  skilful  lumd. 
In  June  1561  an  entry  in  the  '  Gomptes  des 
recettes  et  depenses  pour  les  pauvres  *  records  the 
payment  of  ten  florins  to  '  Mattre  Pierre '  for 
Laving  set  the  psalms  to  music.  This  person  is 
conjectured  by  Becker  to  be  Pierre  Dubuisson,  a 
singer  who  in  1565  was  admitted  grataitously  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  at  (reneva,  but  nothing 
certain  is  known  on  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  1550  Bourgeois 
published  '  Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,  com- 
post par  Leys  Bourgeois  auec  la  mani^re  de 
chanter  les  pseaumes  par  vsage  ou  par  ruse, 
oomme  on  cognoistra,  au  zzxiv?  de  nouveau  mis 
en  chant,  et  aussi  le  cantique  de  Simdon.  Gren^ve 
1550.'  This  treatise,  in  twelve  chapters,  is  the 
first  in  which  a  propooal  is  made  to  abandon  the 
method  of  the  musical  hand  and  to  teach  music 
by  the  employment  of  the  solfeggio.  An  analy- 
sis of  it  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  Biogr.  des 
Musiciens,  ii.  4a.  The  last  known  work  of 
Bourgeois  shows  him  still  employed  in  working 
on  the  Grenevan  melodies.  It  is  entitled  '  Qnatre* 
vingt-trois  Psalmes  de  Dauid  en  musique  .  .  . 
k  quatre,  cinq,  et  sax.  parties,  tant  a  vols 
pareiUes  qu*autrement,  etc.  Paris  1561.* 

For  fiill  details  respecting  Bourgeois  and  the 
history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  see  the  exhaus- 
tive work  of  Douen  entitled  *  Clement  Marot  et 
le  Psautier  Huguenot,'  a  vols.  Paris,  1878-79. 
The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted : — 
Bovet,  'Histoire  du  Psautier  des  ^glises  refor- 
ms,* Neuchatel  et  Paris,  187a;  G.  Becker, 
'La  Musique  en  Suisse,'  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874; 
Riggenbach,  *  Der  Eirchengesang  in  Basel' ;  and 

1  A  oompoMr  of  that  dajr  amplojed  hii  talants  on  harmony  rather 
than  on  melody,  and  nsed  for  his  tubjectt  any  material  that  suited 
his  purpose.  A  dUferenoe  In  style  between  sacred  and  secular  music 
hardly  ezbted,  and  ' composing '  was  often  literally  'compounding.' 

*  A  misprint  for  zzlv. 


six  articles   in   the  Musical  Hznes   (J  one    te 
Nov.  1881)  by  the  present  writer.  [a.A.C.] 

BOYOE,  William.    Line  15  of  arti<a^  aidd 
that  in  1734  he  set  Lord  Lansdowne's  niAsqoe 
of  *  Peleus  and  Thetis.'    Line  30,  for  1 740  read 
1736,  and  for  1.  33  read  and  it  was  given  by 
the  Apollo  Society,  and  subsequently,  in   174Q, 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.     In  1 749,  when  tbe 
Masque  of  Lethe  was  revived  at  Drary  Laos, 
Blow  wrote  new  songs  for  Beard.     P.  267  i, 
1.  a  a,  for  setting  recti  reviving  (Diet,  of  Nat^ 
Biog.).     Line   a8,  for   1750  read    1751,    and 
1.  3i»  for  1675  read  1755.    -A.t  the  foot  of  tiie 
same  column  add  that  Blow*8  last   thestEieal 
work  was  Garrick's  pantomime,   'Harlequin's 
Invasion.'  1759.    To  the  list  of  works  given  on 
p.  a68  a,  add  *  Noah,'  an  oratorio.        [W.H:.H.] 

BKADE,  William.    There  is  no  evidence  as 
to  the  date  of  his  death. 

BBAHAM,  JoHK.     P.  3690,  last  line  bat 
one,  after  opera-house  insert  the  Oratorioa.  and 
the   Three   Choir  Festival.      P.    369  b,    h    ^ 
read  Florence  was  the  first  Italian  city,   etc. 
He    had   previously  given    concerts   in   Paris 
with  Nancy  Storaoe.    Line  24,  add  '  The  Siege 
of  Belgrade,*   i8oa.    Line   2$,  for  1803  read 
1803.      Line   a8,  add  'Nareusky,'  18 14,    and 
*  Zuma  *  (with  Bishop),  1818.*    At  the  Lycenm 
he  appeared  in  '  The  Americans,'  1811 ;  '  Isidore 
de  Merida,*  1837,  and  '  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,' 
i8a8.      In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same 
column,  add  that  an  American  tour,  undertaken 
with  his  son  Charles  in  1840,  was  unsnocenfiil, 
and  that  his  last  appearance  took  place  at  the 
Wednesday  concert  in  March  185a.  [^J 

BRAHMS,  JoHAiTKES.  Line  4  of  artide^or 
March  read  May.  Line  29  from  bottom,  for 
1873  read  187a,  and  in  list  of  works  read  D  for 
the  key  of  op.  73.  (Corrected  in  late  editiooa.) 
Add  the  following  supplementary  article  : — 

This  master,  whose  music  during  the  last  nine 
years  has  slowly  and  surely  gained  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  musical  world,  may  now  justly  ba 
described  not  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  living,'  bat 
as  the  greatest  living  of  Grermao  composers. 

Popularity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
his  music  has  not  acquired ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
to  do  so,  for  his  compositions,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  written  for  cultivated  audiences  only. 
His  influence  will  always  be  deeply  rather  than 
widely  felt.     There  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  some- 
thing impal]^ble  about  his  creations;  at  first 
hearing  their  beauties  seem  to  elude  our  grasp ; 
we  are  deeply  moved,  but  we  cannot  clearly 
discern  the  influences  which  affect  us.    '  Brahms,' 
says  Dr.  Louis  Ehlert,  '  does  not  stand  before  ua 
like  Mozart  or  Schubert,  in  whose  eyes  we  seem 
to  look,  whose  hands  we  seem  to  press.    Tiro 
atmospheres  lie  between  him  and  us.     Twilight 
surrounds  him ;  his  heights  melt  in  the  distance^ 
we  are  at  once  lured  onward  and  repelled.'   But 
as  we  approach,   in  a  spirit  of  conscientious 
investigation,  the  mist  which  hangs  over  his  art 
seems  to  roll  away ;  the  outlines  of  his  sublime 
creations  are  revealed  more  clearly,  we  recognise 
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the  grandeur  of  these  mastezpieces  and  feel  that 
they  exist  for  all  time. 

Brahms's  published  works  have  now  reached 
the  opus-number  loa ;  of  these  twenty-eight 
have  appeared  since  1878. 

During  this  important  period  of  full  maturity 
it  is  noticeable  that  Brahms's  style  has  under- 
gone no  very  marked  change.  He  has  kept  to 
thoseconservative principles  which  have  governed 
bis  creations  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  He  has  added  to  every  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  has  been  previously  successful ;  but  the 
drama  seems  to  offer  no  attraction  to  his  genius. 

By  far  the  laiger  part  of  bis  later  composi- 
tions consist  of  vocal  pieces  for  one  or  more 
voices ;  indeed  no  less  than  seven  books  of  songs 
have  appeared  since  1880,  exclusive  of  quartets 
and  romances  for  mixed  chorus.  In  these  songs 
Brahm8*8  personality  is  very  prominently  dis- 
played. A  power  of  intense  expression,  a  pro- 
fusion of  melody  of  the  highest  order,  a  subtle 
treatment  of  popular  sentiment,  in  its  lighter  as 
in  its  more  serious  aspect,  and,  finally,  a  sure 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  words — all  these 
qusdities  are  even  more  noticeable  in  the  later 
than  in  the  earlier  songs.  Goethe,  Heine, 
BUckert,  Platen,  von  Schenkendoi*ff,  Siegfried 
Kapper — and  more  rarely  Geibel — these  are 
some  of  the  poets  whose  words  he  uses  most 
frequently;  always  investing  them  with  deep 
musical  purpose,  and,  where  the  sentiment 
requires  it,  employing  the  most  elaborate  means 
o  f  ex  pression.  As  a  song- writer  he  stands  alon  e ; 
he  cannot  be  classed  with  Schubert,  Schumann, 
or  Robert  Franz. 

The  relentlessness  of  fate  forms  the  subject  of 
the  two  greater  choral  works  of  this  period  : — a 
setting  of  Schiller's  *N2inie,'  and  the  'Gesang 
der  Parzen '  from  Goethe's  Iphigenia.  They  are  no 
unworthy  companion-pieces  to  the  earlier  '  Song 
of  Destiny,'  though  they  will  not  readily  attain  an 
equal  popularity  with  that  most  perfect  work. 

The  oompositions  for  piano^Brahms's  own 
instrument — are  not  very  numerous.  The  eight 
pieces  for  piano,  op.  76  (Gapriocios  and  Inter- 
mezzos) are  highly  characteristic  of  the  master, 
both  as  r^ards  inspiration  and  scientific  treat- 
ment. Some  of  the  Intermezzos,  simple  and 
touching,  contrast  pleasantly  with  Capricdos 
which  offer  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
the  most  skilful  virtuoso.  The  two  Rhapsodies 
(op.  79)  are  admirable  instances  of  how  success- 
fully well-established  forms  may,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  be  used  to  convey  the  most  original  ideas. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  orchestral  works,  on 
which  Brahms's  claims  to  one  of  the  highest 
positions  in  the  musical  world  must  be  based. 
These  include  two  delightful  concert-overtures 
(op.  80  and  81),  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Bb 
(op.  83,)  a  voluminous  work  in  four  movements, 
and  aViolin  Concerto  (op.  77)  written  for  Joachim. 
Of  the  two  later  Symphonies,  No.  3,  in  F  (op.  90), 
seems  to  combine  something  of  the  grandiose  and 
heroic  character  of  the  first  Symphony  in  C  minor 
with  the  more  graceful  and  delicate  features  of  the 
second  in  D.    Deep  and  manly  feeling  expressed 


with  terseness  and  energy,  skilful  construction 
and  powerful  development,  orchestral  colouring 
at  once  sombre  and  effective,  these  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  first  and  last  movements  of  this 
symphony ;  while  the  Andante  and  Allegretto, 
though  they  hardly  sustain  the  lofty  and  epic 
character  of  the  work,  charm  eveiy  hearer  Dy 
their  exquisite  melody  and  easy  grace. 

On  so  important  and  elaborate  a  work  as  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  E  minor,  it  is  as  yet  too 
soon  to  pronounce  a  very  definite  judgment.  To 
many  hearers  it  will  seem  laboured,  and  lacking 
in  spontaneity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prominence  given  to  musical  erudition  may  be 
held  to  detract  from  the  emotional  interest 
of  the  work.  The  last  movement,  consisting  of 
a  poMOcaglia — a  novel  form  for  the  finale  of 
a  Symphony — is  highly  interesting,  but  chiefly 
to  those  able  to  appreciate  its  excellent  work- 
manship. On  the  other  hand,  only  prejudice 
could  lead  any  one  to  overlook  the  splendid 
qualities  of  this  last  symphony.  It  is  nobly 
and  solidly  planned,  and,  in  spite  of  intricate 
thematic  details,  is  carried  out  with  conciseness 
and  self-restraint — ^virtues  by  no  means  common 
among  contemporary  composers.  It  bears  the 
unmistakable  impression  of  Brahms's  indivi- 
duality in  all  its  wholesome  vigour  and  manli- 
ness; dryness  and  harshness  may  occasionally 
disfigure  it,  but  it  is  as  fr«e  as  the  rest  of  his 
works  from  anything  weak  or  trivial.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  symphony  seems  to  display,  more 
completely  than  anyone  of  the  later  composi- 
tions, those  rare  combinations  of  intellect  and 
emotion,  of  modem  feeling  and  old-fiishioned 
skill  which  are  the  very  essence  of  Brahms's  style. 

The  last  additions  to  the  chamber-music  con- 
sist of  a  sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  in  F, 
a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  in  A,  and  a  trio  for 
piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  all  of  which  are 
intensely  interesting  and  full  of  vigorous  beauty. 
A  concerto  for  violin  and  violoncello  with  or- 
chestra was  played  by  Joachim  and  Hausmann 
at  Cologne  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  and  at  one 
of  the  Ix>ndon  Symphony  concerts  in  Feb.  1888. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  added  to  the 
biography  of  Herr  Brahms.  He  enjoys  the 
unchanging  esteem  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  and  wherever  the  production  of  his 
works  may  lead  him  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  receptions.  Early  in  1887 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  recognition  of  his 
genius,  appointed  him  Knight  of  the  Order  *  pour 
le  m^rite '  for  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  published 
compositions  firam  June  1878  to  March  1887  : — 


Op.  I 

74.  Two  Hotets. 

75.  S  BalUub  tor  1  voloai. 

76.  8Ptoiu>pi6oe8(Caprioelofaod 

IntemMnos). 
T7.  Oonoarto  for  Violin. 

78.  SoDAU  for  PF.  and  VloUn 

IbO. 

79.  Two  BhaptodllM  for  PF. 

80.  Aead«iiiloAl  Frattral    Orer^ 

tare. 

81.  Tr«fie  Orertare. 

80.  'NMnle.'  for  Otiorai  aad  Oi^ 
ehaitnu 


I  8S.  PF.  Oonesno  In  B  b. 
84.  Bomaooef  and  Sonptorlor 

iToioet. 
8B.  Six  BongB  for  1  Tolee. 

86.  Six  Songs  fbr  1  Tolea. 

87.  Trio  for  PF.  and  Strings. 

88.  Qnlntot  for  Strings  in  F. 

88.  6«s«ngdsrPaRen,for6-Part 

Olioms  and  Orch. 
90.  Symplumj  in  F,  No.  S. 
VL  3  Songs  for  Alto  with  violla 

obbllgato. 
9B.  4  Vocal  Quartets  with  PF. 
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op<  op. 

ML  Sons*  Md  Bonmeci  ft>r  4*  t&  BTmphonj  la  B  minor.  Ho.  t, 

pwt  Choras.  M.  Sonata  for  Yloloncdio  and 

».   Do.        acapitla.  PF.lnP. 

nk.  TilBllM  (Xlehsndorfl).  100.  Sonata  florTldUn  and  PF  Jn  A. 

9€.  FIffo  Songf  for  low  Totetb  101.  Trio  In  0  minor  for  FT.  and 

91k  SoTOn  Songs.  itrlnci. 

W.  Foar  Bon^.  MB.  Conearto  fsr  Violin  and  Ylo* 

0r.  Ox  Bongs.  kmeellolnai       [R.N.] 

BRAMBILLA,    Mabisra.      Add   date  of 
death,  Not.  6.  1875. 

BRAKDES,  Emma,  bom  Jan.  ao,  1854,  near 
Schwerin,  was  taught  music  by  Alois  Scbmidt» 
oonrt-kapeUmeister  at  Schwerin,  and  by  Golter- 
mann,  and  in  1866  made  her  first  public  appear- 
ance there,  in  Mendelssohn's  Gr  minor  Concerto. 
In  1871-73  she  visited  England,  and  showed  her- 
self a  pianist  of  considerable  performanoe  and  of 
still  greater  promise,  viz.  March  ao,  '71,  at  the 
Monday  Popular,  when  she  first  appeared  in 
rileces  by  Scarlatti,  Schumann  ('  Arabeske  *),  and 
Weber  ('  Moto  perpetuo  *),  and  with  Joachim  in 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  30,  no.  2 ; 
at  the  Saturday  Popular  with  Mme.  Sdiumann 
in  Bach's  G  minor  Concerto  for  two  pianos ;  at  the 
Philharmonic  April  24  (Mendelssohn's  6  minor 
Concerto) ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  13,  '7a 
(Schumann's  Concerto) ;  at  the  New  Philhar^ 
monic  May  8  and  June  5  (Chopin's  E  minor 
Conoerto),  etc.  She  played  with  great  success  in 
Grermany  and  Austria  until  her  marriage  with 
Herr  Engelmann,  Professor  of  Physiology  at 
Utrecht,  when  she  retired  from  public  life.  [A.C.] 

BRANDT,  Mabiannb,  whose  real  name  is 
Marie  Bisohof,  was  bom  Sept.  la,  1842,  at 
Vienna.  She  was  taught  ninging  there  by  Frau 
Marschner  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  later 
(1869-70)  by  Mme.  Viarddt-Garcia.  In  1867 
she  was  engaged  at  Gratz,  where  she  made  her 
d^but  on  Jan.  4  as  Rachel  ('La  Juive ').  She  next 
sang  at  Hamburg,  and  on  April  ai,  1868,  first 
appeared  at  Berlin  as  Azucena.  On  Uie  aSth  she 
played  Fid^,  with  such  success  that  she  obtained 
an  immediate  engagement,  which  extended  over 
several  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
interval  in  1873.  In  187a,  on  leave  of  absence, 
she  was  engaged  for  the  season  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera ;  she  san^  once  as  Fidelio,  May  a,  in  which 
she  made  her  d^ut,  and  several  times  as  Donna 
Elvira,  with  very  indifferent  success.'  In  1 88  2  she 
sang  in  German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  as  Brangane 
on  the  production  in  England  of  'Tristan  und 
Isolde,'  and  as  Fidelio,  when  her  artistic  efforts 
were  heartily  appreciated.  On  July  a  8  of  the 
same  year  she  played  Kundry  on  the  second  per- 
formance of  Parsifal  at  Bayreath,  on  which  occa- 
sion, according  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  she  generously 
gave  her  services.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  German 
Opera  Company  at  New  York.  In  addition  to 
places  mentioned,  Fraulein  Brandt  has  sung  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  and  Austria.  At 
Berlin  she  proved  herself  a  most  useful  artist : 

1  A  UtomaUo  eatalogna  of  tha  eomposai's  works  has  laeentiy  bean 
jmbllshed  by  Slmrock. 

>  Th«  r«aaon  of  her  ongigement  wu  to  play  Ortrod  on  the  intended 
produotlon  of  Lohengrin,  which  opera,  according  to  prospectus,  was 
to  be  positively  produced.  Fur  reasons  ouknown  the  production  did 
not  take  place  untU  U76.  when  Miss  Anna  d'AngAri  (Angarmayer) 


her  voiee  being  very  extensive  in  oompaas^ 
was  enabled  to  play  both  soprano  and 
soprano  parts,  as  Fidelio,  EglantineCBmyBAtibeTs 
Orphens,  Spuit  of  Hate  ('Annida*)*  Ortniii 
Margarethe  ('Grenoveva*),  Elvira^  Selicay  A»- 
neris  ('  Aida '),  etc.,  in  addition  to  those  above 
named.  [A.C] 

BRANLE.     Last  line  of  arHcle,  fbr   2Sj 
read  aSp.    (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

BRASS  BANDS.    See  Wivd-Bakd  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

BRASSIN,  LoniB,  a  Belgian  pianist  and  ooow 

Siser,  bom  June  34,  1836,  at  Aix-Ia-Chapdla. 
is  father  was  a  baritone  singer  of  aome  r»- 
nown,  whose  real  name  was  de  Brassine,  and 
an  uncle  of  his  was  Drouet,  the  famous  flMtuL 
To  the  fiMst  that  in  1847  his  fiither  was  engaged 
at  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  young  Braaain   owed 
the  most  important  part  of  his  educaticnii,  for 
he  entered  the  Conservatorium  of  that  town, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Moscheles,  having  aome 
years  previously  appeared  in  public  at  Hambui^ 
He   remained  in  the  Conservatorium  for  &wt 
years,  carrying  off  numerous  prizes.     At   the 
dose  of  this  time  he  undertook  several  conosft 
tours  with  his  two  brothers,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  first  pianoforte  teacher  in  the  Stecn 
Conservatorium  at  Berlin.    After  a  yearns  tenure 
of  this  post,  he  resumed  a  more  or  less  wandering 
life,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Brussels  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatoire.     In  1878  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  post  at  St.  Petersbur^g,  where 
he  died  in  May   1884.      BEis    works   include; 
beside  many  excellent  pianoforte  pieces,    two 
Grerman  operettas,  *  Der  Thronfolger,'  and  '  Der 
Misdonar.     Of  his  two  younger  brothers,  oiie, 
Leopold  (bom  May  a8,  1843),  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist  at  the  age  of  five  under 
Louis  Brassin's  auspices,  is  pianist  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  I^feesor  at  Berne;   the 
other,  Grerhard  (bom  June  10, 1844),  is  a  violinist 
of  repute.  [M.] 

BRATSCHE  (Viola  da  Braccid).    The  Ger- 
man  name  for  Viola  or  Tenor  Violin. 

BREITKOPF  &  HlRTEL.     Twelve  lines 
ftom  end  of  article,  add  date  of  death  of  Hermaon 
H&rtel,  Aug.  4,  1875,  and  that  Raymund  Har- 
tel  retired  fbom  business  in  1880,  leaving  the  two 
grandsons  of  Gottfried  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  article,  the  editions 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Mosart,  as  well  as  an  edition 
of  Chopin,  have  been  completed ;  editions,   on 
the  same  scale,  of  Palestrina  and  Schumann,  are 
in  an  advanced  state,  and  a  similar  issue  of  the 
works  of  Schfitz,  Gr^try,  and  Schubert  has  been 
undertaken.    The '  Jahrbucher  fur  Musikalische 
Wissenschaft  *  (see  vol.  ii.  30)  were  discontinued 
in   1867,  after  the   appearance  of  the  second 
volume ;  their  place  has  been  taken  by  a '  Viertei- 
jahrsohrift  fiir  Musikwissenschaft^    edited  by 
Dr.  Chrysander,   Professor   Spitta,   and    Heir 
Guide  Adler,  which  has  been  published  quarterly 
since  1885.     A  supplementary  volume  to  the 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven's  works  is  an- 
nounced (1887).  [M] 
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BBENT. 

BRENT,  Ghablotte,  soprano  siuger,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  fencing  master  and  alto  singer,  j 
who  was  the  original  Hamor  in  Handel's  | 
'  Jephtha'  in  175a,  and  who,  011  the  production  \ 
at  Banelagh  in  1759  ^^  Bonnell  Thornton's 
borlesqae  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  day/  with  Bur- 
ney*s  music,  admirably  accompanied  Beard  in 
the  Salt-box  song  *  on  that  instrument.*  Miss 
Brent  was  a  pupil  of  Ame*8,  and  first  appeared 
as  a  singer  in  Feb.  1758  at  a  concert  given  by 
Cecilia  Davies,  and  next  on  March  3,  1758,  at 
Drury  Lane  in  Ame*s  opera  '  Eliza/  performed 
oratorio-wise  for  his  benefit.  Site  sang  in  opera 
at  Drury  Lane  during  1758  and  1759.  She  was 
then  engaged  by  Beard  for  Covent  Gai-den, 
where  she  appeared  Oct.  10,  1759,  as  Polly  in 
'  The  Beggar's  Opera,*  and  where  she  continued 
until  the  close  of  her  theatrical  career.  In 
1763  she  reached  the  summit  of  her  reputation 
by  singing  the  part  of  Mandane  in  Ame's 
'  Artaxerxes '  (produced  Feb.  a),  which  had 
been  written  expressly  for  her.  In  1765  she 
sang  at  Hereford  Festival,  in  1766  at  that  of 
Gloucester,  and  in  1 76  7  at  Worcester.  In  No vem- 
ber  1766  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Pinto,  the  violinist.  [See  Pinto.]  She  continued 
to  sing  at  Covent  Gsoxlen  until  about  1770,  when 
ehe  took  to  touring  with  her  husband.  On 
April  32,  1784,  she  appeared  for  one  night  in 
'Comus*  at  Covent  Gsurden  for  the  benefit  of 
Hull,  the  stage-manager.  Charles  Dibdin  de- 
scribed her  as  'possessing  an  exquisite  voice,* 
and  being  *  a  most  valuable  singer.  Her  power 
was  resistless,  her  neatness  was  truly  interesting, 
and  her  variety  was  incessant;*  and  a  later 
writer  said,  *  her  bravura  singing  had  consider- 
able merit,  her  execution  being  neat,  distinct, 
rapid,  and  at  that  time  unrivalled.'  She  sur- 
vived her  powers,  and  lived,  forgotten  by  the 
public,  till  April  10,  i8oa,  when  she  died,  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  at  No.  6  VauxhsJl  Walk. 
She  was  buried  April  15,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster.  [W.H.H.] 

BBESLAUB,  Emil.    See  vol.  ii.  735  a, 

*  BREUNING,  a  family  mainly  interesting  for 
its  oonnexion  with  Beethoven.  Christoph  von 
Breuning  in  176 1  was  Chancellor  of  the  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Teutonic  order  at  Mergentheim. 
His  five  sons,  George  Joseph,  Lorenz,  Johann 
Philipp,  Emanuel  Joseph,  and  Christoph,  all 
received  important  offices  either  in  the  Oi*der  or 
in  the  Electorate;  and  Emanuel  Joseph,  bom 
in  1741,  became  at  twenty  a  '  Conseilleractuel  * 
at  the  Court  in  Bonn,  and,  Jan.  3, 1750,  married 
Helbne,  daughter  of  Hofrath  Stephan  von  Kerich. 
The  good  influence  of  this  excellent  woman  upon 
the  young  Beethoven  renders  a  word  upon  her 
character  pertinent.  She  was  brought  into  dose 
relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of 
the  little  capital,  and  was  a  woman  of  singular 
good  sense,  culture  and  refinement ;  mild,  kindly, 
affectionate  in  her  domestic  relations;  as  wife 
and  mother  irreproachable. 

On  Jan.   15,   1777,   a  fire  in  the  Electoral 
Palace  caused  the  death  of  thirteen  persons, 

•  Copyright  18«tO  by  A.  W.  Thayer. 
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including  Emmanuel  Joseph  Breuning,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  who  had 
just  entered  her  a8th  year,  was  left  with  tlrree 
children: — Christoph,  bom  May  13,  1771 ; 
Eleonore  Brigitta,  bom  April  a3, 177  a  ;  Stephan, 
bom  Aug.  17,  1774;  to  whom  a  fourth  was 
added  a  few  months  later: — Lorenz  (Lenz), 
bom  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

She  remained  in  the  house  where  her  husband 
died,  which  is  still  standing,  across  the  square 
fix>m  the  Minster  Church.  Immediately  aft^  the 
death  of  Emmanuel,  his  brother.  Canon  Lorenz 
came  from  Neuss  to  reside  with  her,  as  guardian 
and  instmctor  of  the  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  two  ecclesiastics  in  the  house 
as  members  of  the  family,  Wegeler,  writing  of 
a  time  some  ten  years  later  than  Breuning's 
decease,  testifies  to  the  broad  and  liberal  spirit, 
the  free  and  unconstrained  tone  that  reigned; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  neither  of 
the  sons  was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  Besides 
classical  studies,  exceptional  attention  appears  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  rising  German  Uterature 
and  the  works  of  the  leading  English  authors. 

Into  this  family,  in  his  x8th  year,  Beethoven 
came  first  as  music-teacher  of  Eleonore  and  Lenz, 
and  soon  almost  as  a  member  of  it.  [See  voL 
i.  164.]  The  good  influence  upon  his  intel- 
lectual development  and  moral  character  of  this 
intercourse  with  the  Breunings  cannot  be  over- 
rated, and  a  short  notice  of  the  members  of  that 
household  more  doeely  connected  with  him  will 
not  be  out  of  ^ace. 

Elionobb  Bbigitta  married  Franz  Gerhard 
Wegeler,  Beethoven's  biographer,  at  Beuel, 
March  a8,  i8oa,  and  died  at  Coblenz,  June  13, 
1 841,  in  her  70th  year.  [See  Beethoven,  voL  i. 
p.  166  &.] 

Stephan  (Lorenz  Joseph  Judas  Thaddeus) 
the  well-known  friend  of  Beethoven  in  later 
years,  also  studied  jurispradence  at  Bonn  and 
Gottingen.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  Elec- 
torate, Max  Franz,  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  gave  him 
a  position  in  the  Order  at  Mergentheim.  A 
grand  chapter  held  in  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
1 801  brought  Stephan  v.  B.  thither  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  where  he  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  Beethoven,  b^pin  in  their  boy- 
hood, when  both  were  pupils  of  Franz  Ries  on 
the  violin.  As  the  Teutonic  Order  no  longer 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  a  career,  Stephan 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Austrian  War  Office, 
and  in  18x8  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Hofrath. 
This  rapid  rise  (in  the  Auiirian  service)  of  a 
young  man  who  lacked  the  advantages  of  noble 
birth  and  aristocratic  protection,  and  was  not 
even  an  Austrian  by  descent,  confirms  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  remarkable  executive  ability,  his 
great  industry  and  extreme  fidelity  to  duty.  In 
Oct.  1 8a 5,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Hohenzollem- 
Heckingen,  became  President  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  War.  From  this  moment  Breuning 
was  exposed  to  vexations  and  mortifications, 
which  rapidly  undermined  his  health,  and  he 
died,  ten  weeks  after  the  decease  of  his  friend 
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Beethoven,  <m  June  4,  1837.  His  relations 
with  Beethoven,  who  often  tried  him  sorely, 
have  been  given  in  a  former  article.  [See  vol.  i. 
1726,  1856,  184  a,  1896,  1936,  199  &•]  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  the  daughter  of 
Bitter  von  Vering,  head  of  the  Austrian  military 
medical  administration.  She  was  a  pupil  of 
Schenk  the  composer,  a  fine  pianist,  and  author 
of  divers  little  compositions.  Beethoven — who 
had  often  played  duets  with  her  —  dedicated 
the  interesting  pianoforte  airangement  of  the 
Violin  Concerto  to  her.  She  was  bom  Nov.  a6, 
1 791,  and  died,  says  the  epitaph  composed  by 
her  husband  'on  the  ai  "iiarch,  1809,  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  happy  wedded  life,  at  the 
moment  of  the  entrance  of  spring.'  The  second 
wife  was  Marie  Constanze  Buschowitz,  bom 
Dec.  I,  1784,  died  Oct  5,  1856,  leaving  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 

LoBENZ  (Lenz)  studied  medicine  at  Bonn 
and  Vienna — ^whither  he  came  in  1794  and 
renewed  hia  musical  studies  with  Beethoven. 
At  parting  the  then  young  composer  wrote  in 
his  album  to  this  effect : — 

Truth  exists  for  the  -wise, 
Beatt^  for  the  feeling  heart  I 
They  oelong  to  each  other. 

Deab  good  Bbkunikq  1 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  time  which  in  Bonn  as  well 
as  here  I  have  spent  with  thee.  Betain  thy  friendship 
for  me,  so  as  thou  wilt  find  me  ever  the  same.  Vienna 
1797  on  the  Ist  October. 

Thy  true  fHend 

L.  V.  Bkethovxn. 

Their  separation  was  final ;  on  the  loth  of  the 
next  April  young  Breuning  died. 

MoRiTZ  Gebhabd,  son  of  Stephan  and  Con- 
stanze (Buschowitz),  was  bom  at  Vienna  Aug. 
a8,  1 81 3.  He  is  'U.  MedicinsJrath '  and  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  Austrian  ci^ital.  He  passed 
his  childhood  in  the  '  Bothehaus  *  very  near  that 
in  which  Beethoven  died  [see  vol.  iii.  435],  and 
during  the  composer's  last  sickness  was  much  with 
him.  Besides  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles 
on  subjects  relating  to  his  profession,  he  is  known 
in  musical  literature  by  his  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  little  book,  'Das  Schwarzspanier 
Haus,*  a  collection  of  reminiscences  of  Beethoven 
and  the  Breunings.  [See  vol.  L  p.  ao8  a.]  He 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  thegoveming  body  of  the  great  'Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfireimde.'      [See  vol.  L  591.] 

Letters  from  Beethoven  to  various  Breunings 
— the  widow,  Chiistoph,  Eleonore,  Stephan, 
Lenz,  and  Grerhard — are  given  in  Nohl*s  *  Briefe 
Beethovens '  and  in  '  Neue  Briefe  Beethovens/ 

Beethoven  dedicated  the  following  works  to 
members  of  this  fiunily : — 

To  Friiulein  Eleonore  the  variations  on  'Se 
vuol  ballare'  for  PF.  and  violin  (July  1793), 
and  the  Easy  Sonata  for  PF.  solo  in  C  major 
(1796).     Nottebohm's  Catalogue,  p.  148. 

To  Stephan  the  Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 
(March  1809) ;  and  to  Frau  y.  B.  the  adaptation 
of  the  same  for  piano.  (See  Thayer's  Beethoven 
(i.  162,  etc.)  [A.W.T.] 
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BREVE.  P.  374  5,  1.  7  firom  bottom,  far 
*  All  we  like  sheep  *  rwid  '  And  with  His  stripes.* 

BREWER,  Thomas.  Add  date  of  birtb, 
161 1 }  that  he  was  at  Christ's  Hoeipital  till  1626; 
and  that  Elizabeth  Rogers*  Vit^gmal  Book  (ia 
the  British  Museum)  contains  two  pieces  by 


BRIDGE,  John  Fbedebiok.  Mas.  D.^  is  the 
son  of  the   late  John  Bridge,   a  lay   clerk  of 
Rochester  Cathedral.    He  was  bom  at  Oldbmy 
in  Worcestershire  on  Dec.  5,  1844,  and  was  a 
chorister  at  Rochester  from  1850  to  1 859,  and  as 
articled  pupil  of  J.  Hopkins  until    1864.     He 
subsequently  studied  under  Sir  John  Groes^  mad 
from   1865    to   1869  was    organist    of  Trnutv 
Church,  Windsor.      In  1868  he  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.  B.  at  Oxford,  and   in   the    fbUowii^ 
year  succeeded  Joseph  John  Harris  as  ox^ganist 
of  Manchester  Cathedral.      In   187a     be    was 
appointed    Professor    of    Harmony    at   Owess 
College, and  in  1874  betook  his  Doctor^s  degree, 
for  which  he  composed  as  an  exercise  the  oratoria 
'Mount  Moriah.      In  1875  he  was  appointed 
permanent    deputy    orgamst    of    Westminster 
Abbey,  which  post  he  held  until  the  death  of  Mj^ 
Turle  in  i88a,  when  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor.   For  tiie  Worcester  Festival  in  1884  ^- 
Bridge  wrote  a  choral  setting  of  the  Hymn  of 
S.  Francis,  and  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1885  he  composed  a  fine  setting  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Latin  Translation  of  Toplady*s   hymn, 
'Rock  of  Ages.'    For  the  oelebratioin   of  ths 
Queen's  Jubilee  in  Westminster  Abbey  (21  June» 
1887)  he  arranged  all  the  music  ana  composed 
a  special  anthem,  for  which  he  received   the 
thanks  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Silver  Jubilee 
MedaL    Dr.  Bridge  is  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College  of  Mosic; 
Conductor  of  the   Western   Madrigal   Society, 
and  a  Musical  Examiner  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.      In    addition    to  the  works    already 
mentioned,  his  compositions   include  anthems, 
services,  chants,  part-songs,  an  overture   'Hie 
Morte    d' Arthur,'  and    a  cantata  '  Boadioea,' 
which  was  successfully  produced  by  the  Hackney 
Choral  Society  in  1880,  besides  excellent  primers 
on  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon, 
and  Organ  Accompaniment  of  the  Choral  Ser- 
vice. [W.B.a] 

BRIDGE,  JossPH  Cox,  brother  of  the  above, 
was  bom   at    Rochester   on   Aug.    16,    185^ 
and  was  a  chorister,  and  subsequently  assistant 
organist,  of  the  cathedral  from  1861  to  1867. 
He  studied  under  his  brother  (to  whom  he  acted 
as  assistant  at  Manchester)  and  John  Hopkins^ 
and  from  1871  to  1876  was  organist  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
BA..  in  1875,  Mus.  B.  in  1876,  M.A.  in  1878, 
and  Mus.  D.  in   1879.     ^^  '^77  ^>  Bridge 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  CathednU, 
where  in  1879  ^®  ^^^^  ^  oonspicuous  part  in 
resuscitating    the    Chester   Triennial    Musical 
Festival,  which  had  been  dormant  for  fifty  years. 
For  the  opening  performance  he  wrote  an  evening 
service  with  ordiestral  accompaniment,  and  at 
the    Festival    of  1885   produced   an   oratoiio» 
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'  Daniel/  which  had  been  performed  at  Oxford 
for  his  Doctor's  degree  exercise.  Dr.  Joseph 
Bridge  is  well  known  in  the  North  of  England 
as  the  conductor  of  several  musioal  societies  at 
Chester  and  Bradford.  During  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  giving 
free  organ  recitals  in  Chester  Cathedral  every 
Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Bridge  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1879.   [W.B.S.] 

BRIDGE,  RiOHABD,  enjoyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  organ -builder,  but  little  is  known  of  his 
biography.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  trained 
in  the  &ctory  of  the  younger  Harris  and  to  have 
been  living  in  Hand  Court,  Holbom,  in  1748. 
He  died  before  1776.  His  best  instrument  was 
that  for  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields,  London, 
1730.  [See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  597,  and  Btfield, 
JoBDAN  &  Bbidob,  in  Appendu.]       [V.  de  P.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  G.  A.  P.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  Bisia  read  Biala.  Line  Stf^  ^^  read  on 
the  19th  of.  Line  22,  for  He  read  His  £Ekther. 
Line  5  from  bottom,  for  is  heard  of  no  more 
read  returned  to  England,  and  in  June  181 1 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge,  his 
exercise,  an  anthem,  being  performed  at  Great 
St.  Mary's,  on  June  30.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

BRIND,  RiOHABD,  P.  3766,1  3, /or  1718 
read  March  1 7 1 7-18.  [ W.H.H.] 

BRINBMEAD.  Mr.  John  Brinsmead,  the 
founder  and  head  of  the  firm  of  pianoforte-maJcers, 
John  Brinsmead  &  Sons,  of  L<mdon,  was  bom 
Oct.  13, 1 8 14,  at  Wear  Giffard,  in  North  Devon. 
He  began  business  at  35  Windmill  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  in  1836,  removing  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Charlotte  Street,  and  to  workshops  in 
Chenies  Street  in  1841.  The  next  removal  was 
to  the  present  warehouse  of  the  firm,  18  &  20 
Wigmore  Street,  in  1863,  when  his  sons,  Thomas 
and  Edgar,  were  taken  into  partnership.  A 
large  factory,  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
manufacture,  was  buUt  in  the  Grafton  Road, 
Kentish  Town.  In  recognition  of  exhibits  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  Mr.  John  Brins- 
mead was  decorated  by  the  French  Government 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Mr. 
EooAB  Brinsmead,  the  younger  son,  has  claims 
to  i^)ecial  reference  on  literary  grounds;  his 
History  of  the  Pianoforte,  wi&.  prefatory  his- 
torical introduction,  was  published  by  Cassell, 
Petter  &  Galpin  in  1868,  and,  partlv  rewritten, 
with  additions  on  the  Theory  of  Sound,  was  repub- 
lished by  Novello,  Ewer  k  Co.  in  1879.  [A.J.H.] 

BRISTOL  FESTIVAL.  A  festival,  lasting 
four  days,  has  been  held  triennially  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol,  since 
1873.  On  each  occasion  Mj^.  Charles  HiUl^  has 
held  the  post  of  conductor,  and  'The  Messiah' 
and  *  ElijaJi '  have  been  given.  Besides  these  the 
following  works  have  been  performed : — 

1873.  Oct.  a  1-34.  'The  Creation,'  Macftur- 
ren's  'John  the  Baptist'  (written  expressly  for 
the  occasion),  and  Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater.' 

1876.  Oct.  17-20.   Verdi's  Requiem,  'Israel 
in   Egypt;    Spohr's  'Fall  of  Babylon,'   'The 
Mount  of  Olives,'  and  '  The  Hymn  of  Praise.' 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  5. 


1879.  Oct.  14-17.  'Samson,*  'Walpurgis 
Night,'  Brahma's  '  Rinaldo,'  Mozart's  Requiem, 
Rossini's  '  Stabat  Mater,'  and  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony. 

1 88a.  Oct.  17-ao.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D, 
Gounod's  '  Redemption,' '  Spring '  from  Haydn's 
'  Seasons,'  Rossini  s  '  Moses  in  Egypt,'  and  Mac- 
kenzie's '  Jason '  (written  expressly  for  the 
festival,  and  conducted  by  the  composer). 

1885.  Oct.  30-33.  '  Belshazzar,'  Brahms's 
' Triumphlied,'  Lloyd's  'Hero  and  Leander,* 
Berlioz' '  Faust.' 

Concerts  of  miscellaneous  music  have  been 
given  on  each  occasion.  [^O 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  Add 

that  the  Society  ceased  to  exist  in  1875,  its  last 
concert  taking  place  on  June  I  of  that  year.  [M.] 

BRITTON,  Thomas.  line  11  of  article, 
before  He  established  ineert  In  1678.  Refer  to 
article  Concebto  ;  and  for  further  information  to 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BROD,  HsNBi,  a  very  fftznons  oboe  player, 
bom  at  Paris  June  13,  1799.  ^®  ^'^  taught 
the  oboe  at  the  Conservatoire  by  Vogt  and  be 
came  very  distinguished :  *  EUs  tone,'  says  F^tis, 
'  was  weaker  tlum  that  of  his  master,  but  it  was 
softer  and  sweeter;  his  phrasing'  was  graceful 
and  elegant^  and  his  execution  clear  and  brilliant.' 
He  shi^ed  the  desk  of  first  oboe  with  Vogt  both 
at  the  opera  and  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  extremely  successful  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces.  He  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  instrument  itself  and  in  the  Cor 
Anglais,  though  these  have  been  superseded  by 
the  new  system  of  Boehm.  Brod's  '  Method '  is 
well  known,  but  his  pieces,  of  which  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  twelve,  are  obsolete.  His  death,  on 
April  5, 1839,  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cherubini's 
best  mote: — *Brod  est  mort,  maltre.'  'Qui?' 
'Brod.'     'Ah  I   petit  son '  (poor  tone).         [G.] 

BRODERIP,  a  family  of  organists.  William, 
bom  1683,  became  a  vicar-choral  of  Wells 
Cathedral  on  April  1, 1 701,  and  on  Jan.  a,  171a, 
succeeded  JoHK  GxoBOB  as  cathedral  organist. 
He  died  Jan.  31,  1726,  leaving  a  widow  and 
nine  children.  An  anthem  of  his,  '  God  is  our 
hope  and  strength,'  written  in  1713  to  com- 
memorate the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  is  in  the  Tudway 
collection.  John  Bbodkbip,  probably  a  son  of 
his,  became  a  vicar-choral  (on  probation)  of  the 
same  cathedral,  Dec.  a,  1740,  and  on  April  i, 
1 741,  was  appointed  organist.  He  died  in  1770 
or  1 771.  Between  1766  and  his  death  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual 
Songs,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Francis  Seymour,  the 
then  Dean  of  Wells.  In  later  life  he  became 
organist  of  Shepton  Mallet  in  Somersetshire. 
RoBEBT  Bbodebip,  who  lived  at  Bristol,  was 
probably  another  son  of  William.  He  wrote 
a  considerable  number  of  works,  such  as  an  ode 
on  the  King's  recovery,  a  concerto  for  harpsi- 
chord and  strings,  voluntaries,  duets,  glees,  etc. 
Some  psalms  by  him  are  included  in  a  similar 
volume  to  that  above  mentioned,  published  by 
JohnBroderip.  He  died  May  14,1808.  [W.B.S.1 
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BRONS  A.RT,  Hans  von.  Add  tlint  in  Sept 
1887  he  was  made  Intendant  at  Weimar. 

BROSSARD,  Sbbastibv  db.  Add  that  he 
had  prefixed  a  ihort  Dictionary  of  Musical  Tenns 
to  his  'Prodromos  Mnricalis/  published  as  early 
as  1 701. 

BROWN,  Jajcbs  Duvf,  bom  at  Edinbar|;h 
Nov.  6,  1 86 a,  has  been  an  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Mitchell  library,  Glasgow,  since  1878.  His 
daim  to  notice  rests  on  his  reliable '  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians'  (Paisley,  1886),  a  book 
of  considerable  value  as  far  as  facts  are  con> 
oemed,  though  the  critical  remarks  are  often 
amusingly  erroneous.  [M.] 

BRUGH,  Max.  The  following  additions  have 
to  be  made : — In  1878  he  became  director  of  the 
Stem  Singing  Society  in  Berlin,  succeeding  Stock- 
hausen.  In  1880  he  was  offered  the  direction 
of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  and  for 
three  years  England  became  his  home.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  Orchesterverein  at  Breslau.  To  the  list 
of  his  more  important  works  should  be  added 
three  choral  works  *Arminius,'  'Lied  von  der 
Glocke,'  *  Achilleus,'  as  well  as  a  third  symphony, 
in  E  b,  op.  61.  His  *  Eol  Nidrei,'  for  violoncello, 
op.  48,  has  beoome  a  favourite  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  and  elsewhere,  and  his  most  important 
work,  '  Odysseus,'  has  been  given  by  the  Bach 
Choir,  under  his  own  direction.  £M.] 

BRUCEINER^  Antov,  oigaoist  and  com- 
poser, bom  Sept.  4,  1834  at  Ausfielden  (Upper 
Austria),  and  received  his  earliest  musical  in- 
struction from  his  &ther,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
at  whose  death  he  was  received  as  a  chorister 
into  the  institute  (Stift)  of  St.  Floriao,  where 
he  afterwards  became  organist.  In  1855  he 
obtained  by  competition  the  post  of  organist 
of  Linz  cathedraL  From  here  he  made  frequent 
journeys  to  Vienna  to  prosecute  his  studies  under 
Sechter,  and  from  t8oi  to  1863  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Otto  Kitzler.  At  Sechter^s  death  in  1867  he 
was  chosen  to  snoceed  him  as  organist  of  the 
Hofkapelle,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a 
professor  in  the  Conservatorium.  To  these 
functions  he  added  a  lectureship  at  the  Uni- 
versity, to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1875.  In 
1869  he  took  part  in  an  organ  competition  at 
Nancy  with  such  success  tlukt  he  was  invited 
to  play  in  Paris  and  elsewhere ;  in  1871  he 
gave  six  recitals  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Three 
grand  masses,  besides  several  compositions  for 
male  chorus,  are  among  his  vocal  compositions, 
but  his  fisune  rests  chiefly  upon  his  seven  sym- 
phonies, the  last  of  which  (published  in  1885) 
was  played  at  the  Richter  concert  of  May  23, 
1887.  His  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
earnestness  and  considerable  originality,  though 
it  may  be  reproached  with  a  certain  lack  of 
contrast,  and  an  inordinate  leaning  towards  the 
manner  of  Wagner,  upon  whose  death  the  slow 
movement  of  the  symphony  already  lefen^ed 
to  was  written  as  a  kind  of  elegy.  [M.] 

BRtJCKLER,  Hugo,  bom  at  Dresden  Feb. 
18,  1845,  i^ceived  his  first  musical  instrucbion 


BRtTLL. 

from  his  schoolmaster,  C.  Sabr.     When  afaoct 
ten  years  old  he  entereid  the  Evangelical  C^ions> 
ten  Institution  at  Dresden,  where  he  received 
instruction  in  singing  and  the  pianofbrCe  froa 
the  court  organist,  Dr.  Johann  Schneider.  Upoa 
leaving  the  institution  he  devoted  himeelf  entirelj 
to  music,  and  after  taking  violin  lemma  feaa 
Herr  Haase  of  Dessau,  who  was  then  livii^  m 
Dresden,  in  his  sixteenth  year  entered  the  Drceda 
Conservatorium  of  Musio,  where  he  diligaitly 
pursued  lus  violin  studies  under  Herr  Frass 
Schubert.  Bruckler*8growingiiiclinati(mforsifi|^ 
ing  and  pianoforte  caused  him,  aboat  eightees 
months  later,  to  give  up  the  violin,  in  order  t» 
devote  himaalf  entirely  to  the  study  of  piaao- 
forte-playing,  ringing,  and  composition.      After 
receiving  instraction  firom  Cari  Krebs  (fHaao* 
forte),  Julius  Rietz  (composition),  and  othoi, 
as  well  as  w*i^lHng    experiments    in    dLiflfareak 
branches  of  music,  and  diligently  stadyin^  ftdl 
scores  and  literature,  Bruckler  left  the  CaDBer> 
vatorium  and  began  to  compose  indostriooaly,  at 
the  same  time  giving  private  music  leasona.    la 
the  latter  years  of  hu  life  he  still  studied  aingiiig 
with  goftt  success  under  the  well-known  master 
Herr  Thiele^  but  continuaUv  increasing  Ql-healtk 
compelled    him    to   abandon  this  passioaiatdj 
loved  study.    Rapid  consumption  brought  tlii 
amiable  and  modest  artist  severe  sufiEerin^y  aail 
ended  his  life  at  the  age  of  26,  Oct.  7,  1871. 
The  only  compomtions  of  Brttckler's  whi<^  have 
been  published  are  songs;  they  are  as  follows  >^ 
op.  I,  five  songs  from  Scheffiu*s  Trompeter 
Skkkingen  (Leiprig,  Kahnt),  op.  2,  nine 
firom  the  same  poem,  and  seven  songa  firom 
posthumous  works,  selected  and  edited  by  Adolf 
Jensen  (Dresden,  Hoffarth).  [W3.&] 

BRtJLL,  loNAZ,  pianist  and  oompoaer,  bom 
Nov.  7,  1846,  at  ProssnitE  in  Moravia,  received 
instruction  firom  Epstein,  Rufinatscha  and  I>e»> 
soff.    The  first  of  tiiese  played  a  concerto  by  bis 
young  pupil  in  i86r,  which  brought  the  com- 
poser into  notice.    In  the  following  year  BrQil 
wrote  an  orchestaal  serenade  which  was  per> 
formed  at  Stuttgart  in  1864.    He  appeared  as  a 
pianist  in  Vienna  (where  his  parents  had  lived 
since  1849)  '^^  undertook  several  concert  tour^ 
performing,  among  other  things,  his  own  oooi- 
positions  with  the  greatest  success.     From  187a 
to  1878  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  one  of 
the  smaller  institutions  at  Vienna.    In  the  latter 
year  he  came  to  London,  and  played  at  no  less 
than  twenty  concerts.    By  this  time  his  opera 
'  Das  eoldene  Kreuz '  (produced  Dec.  a  a,  1875, 
at  Bemn)  had  obtained  such  success  in  di^erent 
parts  of  Grermany  that  Mr.  Rosa  was  warranted 
in  producing  it  in  London  during  the  compoear's 
stay.    It  fitued  to  produce  any  remarkable  effect. 
His  other  operas  are  '  Die  Bottler  von  Sarnar* 
kand'  (1864),  <Der  Landfriede*  (1877),  'Bianca' 
(1870),  and  *  Edoigin  Mariette'  (1883),  besides 
whi(m  he  has  written  a  symphony  op.  31,  an 
overture  'Macbeth '  op.  46,  two  pianoforte  con- 
certos, a  violin  concerto  op.  41,  a  sonata  for  two 
pianos,  a  trio,  and  other  works  for  piano  and 
strings,  besides  pianoforte  pieces  and  songtt.  [M.] 


BRUNETTES. 

BKUNETTEa    See  voL  i.   335  *  "cl  iii. 
563  h  note  4. 

BRUNI,  A.  B.    Line  2  of  article, /or  in  read 
Feb.  2. 
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BRUSSELS  (X)NSEItVATOIBE.  See 
6eva£bt,  and  yoI.  ii.  426  a. 

BRYGESON,  BROTHEEIS,  oigan-bmlders, 
London.  [See  Elsotbio  Action,  yoL  i.  p.  485.] 
The  organ  mentioned  in  the  note,  bailt  for  Mr. 
Holmes,  is  now  in  the  Albert  Palace,  Battersea 
Park.    [See  Oboak,  vqL  ii.  p.  607  5.]    [V.  de  P.] 

BR7NE,  Albibtxjs,  organist,  bom  aboat 
1621,  received  his  musical  education  from  John 
TomJuns,  oiganist  of  St.  Paulas.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  the  death  of  his  master  that  Bryne 
obtained  the  same  post,  which  he  held  until  the 
Commonwealth.  At  Uie  Restoration  he  was 
re-appointed,  a  petition  having  been  presented 
to  the  King  on  his  behalf.  After  the  great  fire 
he  became  organist  of  Westminster,  a  post  which 
ho  probably  retained  until  the  appointment  of 
Blow  in  1669.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  that 
year,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
was  organist  and  fourth  fellow  of  Dulwich 
College  firom  1671  to  1677.  A  'Mr.  Bryan'  who 
was  appointed  organist  of  AUhallows*  Barking 
in  1670,  with  a  salary  of  £18  per  annum,  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  same  person.  In 
'The  yimn*8  Pattern'  (life  of  Susanna  Per- 
wick),  1661,  among  the  famous  musidans  of  the 
time,  mention  is  made  of  '  Albertus  Biyne,  that 
famous  velvet-fingered  organist.'  A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  by  him  are  in  many  collections, 
and  he  wrote  besides  many  sets  of  words  for  an- 
thems, as  well  as  dances,  'grounds,'  etc.  His 
name  is  variously  spelt  Bryan,  Brian,  and  as 
above.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  etc.)        [W.  B.  S.] 

*  BUCK,  DUDLET,  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut^ U.S.,  March  10, 1839,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
who  intended  him  for  a  mercantile  life.     But 
the  son,  showing  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for 
music,  having  in  fact  acquired  by  self-instruc- 
tion a  knowledge  of  the  rodiments  of  the  art 
with  sufficient  practical  attainments  to  be  able 
to  play  the  accompaniments  for  the  masses  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  &ther,  realising  the  ex- 
tent of  Dudley's  gifts,  spared  nothing  to  cultivate 
and  ripen  them.    Dudley's  first  lessons  on  the 
mano  were  given  him  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baboock  of 
Hartford,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Being  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  regular  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Hartford,  he  gave  such  satis&o- 
tion  that  he  retained  the  position  until  his  de- 
parture for  Europe  in  1858.     Before  leaving 
home  he  entered    Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  he  remained .  three  years.     Four  years 
were  passed  in  Europe,   eighteen   months  of 
which  were  spent  at  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
theory  and  composition  under  Hauptmann  and 
Richter,  orchestration  and  musical  form  under 
Rietz,  and  the  piano  under  Plaidy  and  Mo- 
Kcheles.    Among  his  fellow  pupils  at  the  con- 
sei-vatory  were  Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Bamett, 
Walter  Bache,  and  Carl  Rosa,    In  order  to  in- 

•  Os^yrlf  ht  18»  I17  F.  H.  Jmii. 


crease  his  knowledge  of  Bach  he  then  went  to 
Schneider  of  Dresden.  Rietz  being  called 
thither  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  Royal 
Opera,  Buck  was  enabled  to  continue  his  studies 
under  him.  A  year  was  also  spent  at  Paris. 
Returning  to  Hartford  in  i86a,  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  the  Park  Church.  BQs  plans  for 
seeking  employment  in  a  larger  field  were  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1862.  His 
father  dying  in  1867,  Buck  went  to  Chicago  in 
1868,  where  he  held  the  position  of  organist  at 
St.  James's  Church  for  three  years,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  performer  and  composer  steadily 
growing  during  this  period.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago,  Oct.  9,  1871,  destroyed  his  house,  with 
a  large  library,  including  several  important 
compositions  in  manuscript.  Buck  then  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  was  appointed 
organist  at  St.  Paul's  Church  and  for  tiie  Music 
Hall,  and  subsequently  at  the  Shawmut  (Con- 

?egational)  Church.  In  1874  he  went  to  New 
ork,  where  he  held  the  position  of  assistant 
conductor  in  Theodore  Thomas's  orchestra  for 
one  season.  He  also  had  chaise  of  the  music  at 
St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  until  1877,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn;  and  this  position  he 
stiU  holds  (1887). 

Buck's  compositions  embrace  nearly  every 
variety  of  music  They  have  been  received 
with  great  favour  by  musicians  of  every  grade, 
and  are  extensively  played  and  sung  throughout 
the  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  first  American 
composers,  with  high  aims,  who  has  met  with  any- 
thing like  a  proper  recognition  of  his  labours. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  publications— during  his 
residence  at  Hartford,  in  1862 — the  proverb 
concerning  the  lack  of  honour  which  a  prophet 
receives  in  his  own  country  applied  with 
full  force  to  aspiring  musicii^is  in  the  United 
States.  The  wide  popularity  which  Buck's 
music  enjoys  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strict- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  his  early  training  have 
not  interfered  with  the  play  of  his  fancy  or  the 
freedom  of  his  invention.  His  ordbestral  scores 
show  him  to  be  a  master  of  the  art  of  colouring 
as  well  as  of  form,  and  in  all  his  compositions, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  there  is  displayed  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  colour  and  resouroes  of 
the  natural  or  artificial  means  employed,  com- 
bined with  an  artistic  treatment,  which  has 
earned  the  warmest  praise  from  the  most  critic«d 
judges. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Buck's  published 
works : — 

SoIm.  CkoruB,  and  OrAtdrut— 

Fsalm  zItL  (op.  20). 

Easter  Momliic;  Cantote  (oi>.  SI). 

FoiiiTal  Hnnn,  'O  Peace,  on  tblne  npeoartng  pinions*  (orlftnal 
words),  for  the  Feaoe  JuUlee.  Boston,  June  1872  (op.  07). 

'  Legend  of  Don  Maoto.'  Dramatlo  OantaU  (orlclnal  words)  (op.  61). 

'  Centennial  Keditatlon  of  Oolumbiak'  by  appointment  of  U.  8.  Com- 
miadoo.  Cantata,  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Industrial 
XxhiUtlon.  Philadelphia.  Msy  10. 1876 ;  words  hj  Sidney  lAnler. 

'The  Golden  Legend.*  Symidionle  (}antata.  ezttaots  ftom  Long- 
Mlow'i  poem,  pito  composition  at  the  Oinclnnati  FestiTal.  June  1880. 

*nie  Light  of  Asia.'  Cantata,  on  a  text  from  Sdwin  Arnold's  poem. 
(Korello,  Bwer  a  Co.,  UM.) 

'Columboa.'  Cantata  Cur  male  Toice  (original  words,  German  and 
Bngllsh). 

Pp  a 
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Chmrek  Xude  :-Two  ooUwUou  of  motoU,  tatlMini.  tte :  tall  Mr> 
Ttea  for  th«  Protestant  KptaoopAl  Ohunsh. 

Voeat  Mhm  r— 8onp ;  part-aoBSB  for  nialo  tnd  mliad  Toiew :  mIm, 
saerad  and  secular,  with  ptaao.  oifsn.  and  orohartial  aoeooDpaDlinent. 

Piano  and  Chamber  Mnde  .>— CompoiltlonB  for  FT.  iolo  and  In  eon- 
JuDctloD  with  strtngad  and  wind  loatmaMnts. 

Orpan  Muiu  r— Sonatai,  oonearVptooaBb  vailatlona,  marchw.  tna- 
Bortptions  of  OTartursa. 

Mdmeational  ^-Studies  on  padal  phiastnc  (op.  S) ;  tUnstraXtoos  la 
ehotr  accompanliaani,  with  hlnta  In  icglstfatloo. 

His  most  important  unpublbhed  works  are : — 

'Daaaret.' Operatta. thraa a«ta,  words  b^  W.  A. Croffat;  prodocad 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatrab  New  Tork.  October,  IMO:  *]lannlon,'  Bym- 
phontc  overture  I  Symphony.  Kb  (opi  7D):  Ooneartino  for  four  horns 
and  orchestra  (op^  71) :  String  Qolnteto  (op. «  and  M).     [f.H.  J.I 

BUCK,  ZsoBAfiiAH,  Mu8.D.,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Sept.  9,  1798,  became  in  1807  a  chorister 
of  Norwich  Cathedral  Tinder  Dr.  Beckwitb,  and 
continued  such  under  his  son  and  successor,  John 
CSiarles  Beckwith.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice 
he  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the  latter,  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  his  partner  as  a 
teacher.  On  the  death  ofJ.C.  Beckwith  in  1828 
Buck  was  appointed  his  successor  as  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral. 
The  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1853  by  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  composed  some  church  musio^ 
not  remarkable  for  either  quantity  or  quality ; 
but  although  an  indifferent  player,  and  still  more 
indifferent  composer,  he  possessed  an  extra- 
ordinary fisculty  for  training  choir  boys,  and 
was  also  an  able  teacher  of  the  organ.  Many 
of  his  pupils  obtained  appointments  as  cathedral 
and  college  organists.  He  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments in  1877,  uid  died  at  Newport,  Essex, 
Aug.  5,  1879.  [W.H.H.] 

BULOW,  VON.  Add  that  he  remained  two 
years  at  Hanover,  and  was  then  appointed 
Hofinusikintendant  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  tenure  of  this  poet  he 
did  wonders  with  the  orchestra,  forming  it  into 
an  unrivalled  body  of  players.  Since  his  resig- 
nation of  this  appointment,  in  Oct.  1885,  he 
has  directed  various  sets  of  concerts  in  Berlin, 
St.  Petersburg,  etc.,  and  has  employed  his  ex- 
ceptional talents  as  a  teacher  in  the  Baff  Con- 
servatorium  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Klindworth's 
establishment  in  Berlin.  He  also  conducted 
a  Musical  Festival  at  Glasgow  in  1878.  He  has 
recenUy  taken  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg.  [M.] 

BURDE-NEY,  Jinkt,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Key  (said  by  Pougin  to  be  a  relative  of  Mar- 
shal Ney),  was  bom  Dec  ai,  1826,  at  Gratz. 
She  was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  herself  a 
singer,  and  first  appeared  in  opera  at  Olmtltz 
(1847),  afterwards  at  Prague,  Lemberg,  and 
Vienna  (1850-53),  and  finally  at  Dresden.  In 
the  last-named  city,  where  she  first  appeared 
Dec.  1853,  as  Valentine,  she  attained  a  great 
reputation  as  the  successor  of  Schroeder-Devrient, 
and  was  engaged  there  ontilher  retirement  firam 
the  stage  about  1868,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
married,  Jan.  31,  1855,  Paul  Biirde,  an  actor  at 
the  same  theatre.  In  1855-56  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Lyceum.  She  first  appeared  April  19,  '55^  as 
Leonora  (Fidelio),  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  state 
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visit  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  ami' 
Empress  of  the  French,  on  whose  aooonat  ■• 
attention  was  paid  to  the  singer.  She  repeatdl 
this  part  twice,  but  was  very  ooolly  received. 
Professor  Morley  remarked  her  performanoe  inik 
favour  in  his  '  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoec' 
On  May  10,  1855,  she  was  better  received  ss 
Leonora  on  the  production  in  England  of "  Ti»- 
vatore,'  the  only  other  part  she  played  duxing  her 
engagement.  She  also  sang  with  aoine 
at  the  Philharmonic.  '  It  would  be  hmrd. 
to  name  a  soprano  v(uce  more  rich,  more 
more  even  than  hers.  It  was  a  voice 
taught,  too,  than  the  generality  of  Getnuui  vosea 
— a  voice  delivered  without  force  and  ]neqizaiity,— 
with  due  regard  to  beauty  of  tone  and  gzaae 
in  ornament.  But  the  new  language  and  aoo^ 
hampered  Madame  Ney ;  and  her  powers  as  sa 
actress  here  seemed  to  be  only  limited.*  (Charier. 
She  died  May  17,  1886.  [A.CLj 

BULL,  John.  Line  2  of  article,  ybr  abon 
15^3  ^^<*^  ^  156a.  (This  date  is  proved  bf 
a  portrait  in  the  possesidon  of  Mr.  Julian  Ma^ 
shall.)  line  1 8,/or  In  rea<{  On  Nov.  30.  P.  282, 
1.  32,jror  In  the  same  month  read  Two  days  be- 
fore. Concerning  Builds  residence  abroad,  il 
should  be  added  that  he  went  to  Brussels  and  be- 
came one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Bofil 
under  G6ry  de  Ghersem.  (Diet  of  Nat.  Biog. )  Hii 
name  occurs  in  a  list  of  persons  to  whom  JamesL 
ordered  'Gold  chains,  plates  or  medals'  to  be 
given.  Dec  31,  1606.  (Devon's  'Issaes  of  the 
Exchequer,'  1836,  p.  30I.)  [ML] 

BULL,  Ols  Bobnemak,  a  remaricable  violia 
virtuoso,  was  bom  Feb.  5,  18 10,  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  where  his  father  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician.   Some  members  of  the  £unily,  espedallj 
an  uncle,  were  very  musical,  and  at  the  frequesx 
meetings  held  for  quartet-playing,  the  boy  be- 
came early  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Haydn,  Mosart,  and  Beethoven.  Withoat  having 
regular  instruction  he  soon  tried  his  hand  at 
fiddling,  and  made  such  progress  as  to  enable 
him  not  only  to  take  part  in  these  domestie 
practices,  but  also  to  play  first  violin  in   the 
public  orehestra.    His  first  teacher  was  Paolsoi, 
a  Dane,  and  later  on  he  received  some  instruc- 
tion firam  a  pupil  of  Baillot's,  a  Swede  named 
Lundholm  who  had  settied  at  Beigen.    In  the 
msin,  however,  he  was  a  self-taught  player.    His 
individuality  was  so  strongly  marked  as  to  leave 
but  littie  room  for  the  direct  influence  of  a 
teacher.     He  was  himself  a  true  son  of  the 
North,  of  athletic  build  and  independent  cha- 
racter; and  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was 
the  love  he  bore  to  Ids  native  land.    Tlie  glo- 
rious scenezy  of  the  mountains  and  fjords  of  his 
home,  the  weird  poetry  of  the  Sagas  of  the  North, 
took  hold  of  his  sensitive  mind  from  early  child- 
hood and  filled  his  imagination.    They  were  re- 
flected in  his  style  of  playing,  and  gave  to  it  that 
originality  and  poetic  charm  by  which  he  never 
fiuled  to  captivate  his  audience.    His  father  did 
not  approve  of  a  musical  career,  and,  after  having 
gone  through  the  grammar  school  at  Bexgen,  Ole 
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BvJl  was  tent  to  the  univeraity  of  Christiania  to 
study  theology.     Veiy  soon  however  we  find 
bim   the  conductor  of  a  musical  and  dramatic 
society  in  that  town.     At  this  time  political 
feeling  ran  high  in  Norway,  and  he  appears  to 
have  taken  some  part  in  the  agitation.    At  all 
events  he  suddenly  left  the  country  and  went  to 
Gassel  to  satisfy  an  ardent  desire  of  seeing  and 
hearing  Spohr,  for  whose  violin  compositions  he 
had   a  sincere  admiration.      Spohr  appears  to 
have  behaved  somewhat  coldly  to  the  rather  ec- 
centric and,  to  him,  utterly  unknown  young 
enthusiast,  and  the  latter  left  Gaasel  much  dis- 
appointed.   He  made  a  short  stay  at  Gottingen, 
where  his  boisterous  manner  involved  him  in  a 
duel,  and  then  returned  to  Norway,  where  he 
played  with  much  sucoess  at  public  concerts  in 
Berigen  and  Trondjhem.    But  it  was  not  till  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1851  that  his  powers  as  an 
executant  were  fully  developed.    He  failed  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire,  but  it  was 
then  that  he  first  heard  Paganini,  and  this  con- 
stituted, as  he  himself   used    to  declare,  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.     Paganini*s  playing 
made  an  immense  impression  on  him,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  the  utmost  vigour  into  the 
pursuit  of  technical  studies  in  order  to  emulate 
the  feats  performed  by  the  great  Italian  vir- 
tuoso.   Meanwhile  his  limited  means  were  ex- 
hausted, and  being  too  proud  to  ask  for  further 
assistance  from  his  iatfaer,  and  failing  to  get  an 
appointment  in  one  of  the  orchestras,  he  fell  into 
serious  difficulties.    According  to  one  report  he 
attempted  in  a  fit  of  despair  to  commit  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  Seine ;  according  to 
another  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness 
brought  on  by  low  living  and  mental  anxiety. 
Fortimately  at  this  time  he  came  under  the 
motherly  care  of  a  benevolent  Parisian  lady,  who 
nursed  him,  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.    After  his  recovery  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Paris  (April  18, 183a),  assisted  by 
Chopin  and  Ernst,  and  then  started  for  Italy, 
where  he  created  a  perfect  furore.    From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  oontiuued  travelling 
all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  taking  now 
and  then  a  summer's  rest  in  his  native  country. 
He  played  first  in  London,  May  3i,  1836 ;  at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  6,  and  during  the  next  sixteen 
months  hegave  a74concertsin  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1 843  he  went  to  America  for  the 
first,  and  in  1879  ^^^  ^®  ^^  "^^  ^^  time. 
His  success  and  popularity  in  the  States  were 
unbounded,  and  he  began  to  amass  a  consider- 
able fortune.    He  frequently  revisited  his  native 
land,  and  made  himself  a  beautiful  home  near 
Bergen.     To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  a 
paseionate  love  for  the  North  and  his  country- 
men;  and,  touched   by  the  abject  poverty  of 
many  of  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  <d  founding 
a  Norwegian  colony  in  the  States.    With  a  view 
to  the  execution  of  this  scheme  he  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  land  (125,000  acres),  but>  though 
he  was  not  without  natural  shrewdness  in  busi- 
ness matters,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands 
of  swindlers,  who  sold  to  him  what  was  really  | 


the  property  of  a  third  party.  Bull  was  in 
consequence  involved  in  a  troublesome  and 
expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  he  lost  a  great  part 
of  his  capital.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  resumed 
travelling  and  playing  to  replace  what  was  lost. 
On  Feb.  5, 1880,  he  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
in  America,  and  on  Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  he 
died  at  his  country  seat  in  Norway,  where  his 
death  was  deplored  as  a  national  loss. 

Ole  Bull  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character 
and  an  artist  of  undoubted  genius.  All  who 
heard  him,  or  came  in  personal  contact  with 
him,  agree  that  he  was  fiir  from  being  an  ordi- 
nary man.  Tall,  of  athletic  build,  with  large 
blue  eyes  and  rich  flaxen  hair,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  the  Norseman,  and  there  was  a  certain 
something  in  his  personal  appearance  and  con- 
versation which  acted  with  almost  magnetio 
power  on  those  who  approached  him.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  been  assured  by  per^ 
sonal  iriends  of  Ole  Bull  that  his  powers  as 
a  teller  of  ghost-stories  and  other  tales  was 
simply  irresistible  to  young  and  old,  and  their 
efiect  not  unlike  that  of  his  violin-playing.  At 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  find 
in  him  unmistakeable  traits  of  charlatanism,  such 
as  when  he  seriously  relates  (see  his  Biography, 
by  Sara  Bull)  that  his  'Polacca  guerriera' 
was  *  first  conceived  while  gazing  alone  at  mid- 
night on  Mount  Vesuvius  flaming  through  the 
diffknees,'  or  when  he  played  the  fiddle  on  the 
top  of  the  great  Pyramid ! 

Spohr,  who  was  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his 
&vour,  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiography  :— 
'  His  pla3^g  in  chords  and  the  certamty  of  his 
left  hand  are  admirable,  but,  like  Paganini,  he 
sacrifices  too  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
violin  to  his  tricks.  His  tone,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  strings  he  uses,  is  bad;  and 
owing  to  the  use  of  an  almost  flat  bridge  he 
can,  on  the  and  and  3rd  strings,  play  in  the 
lower  positions  only,  and  then  only  piano.  Hence 
his  performances,  whenever  he  does  not  execute 
his  tricks,  are  monotonous.  We  experienced  this 
in  his  playing  of  some  of  Mozart's  quartets.  At 
the  same  time  he  plays  with  much  feeling,  if  not 
with  cultivated  taste.' 

This  criticism,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  doubt  is 
fiiir  and  correct;  but  it  entizely  ignores  those 
peculiarities  of  Ole  Bull's  talent  whi^  constitute 
his  claim  to  an  eminent  position  among  modem 
violinists,  and  explain  his  success.  In  the  first 
place  his  technical  proficiency  was  such  as  very 
lew  violinists  have  ever  attained  to.  His  play- 
ing in  double-stoppings  was  perfect ;  his  staccato, 
upwards  and  downwards,  of  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy; and  although  he  can  hardly  be  consi- 
dered a  serious  musician  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term,  yet  he  played  with  warm  and  poetical, 
if  somewhat  sentimental,  feeling.  He  has  often 
been  described  as  the  *  flaxen-haired  Paganini,* 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
influenced  by  the  great  Italian.  But  his  imita- 
tion hardly  went  beyond  the  reproduction  of 
certain  technicalities,  such  as  an  extensive  use 
of  haimonics,  pizzicatos  with  the  left  hand,  and 
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similar  effects.  In  every  other  respect  the  style 
of  the  two  men  was  as  Afferent  as  the  colour  of 
their  hair.  While  Paganini's  manner  reflected 
his  passionate  Southern  natnre  to  snch  an  extent 
that  his  hearers  felt  as  under  the  spell  of  a 
demon,  Ole  Bull  transfened  his  audience  to  the 
dreamy  moonlit  regions  of  the  North.  It  is 
this  power  of  conveying  a  highly  poetical  charm 
— a  power  which  is  i^solntely  beyond  any  mere 
trickster  or  ordinary  performer — ^that  redeems 
him  from  the  repr(Mhch  of  charlatanism.  His 
rendering  of  Scandinavian  airs  never  failed  to 
chann  and  move^  and  his  tours  deforce,  if  they 
raised  the  smile  of  the  musician,  invariably  car^ 
ried  away  his  audience.  He  appears  to  have 
been  oonsdous  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to 
serious  music — at  least  he  never,  witii  the  ex> 
ception  of  one  or  two  movements  of  Paganini, 
played  anything  but  his  own  compositions.  His 
private  rendering  of  quartets  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  sdf-imposed  restraint. 

He  UBed  on  his  violin  an  almost  flat  bridge, 
an  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
beautiful  effects  by  the  playing  of  chords  and 
passages  in  four  parts,  but  which  had  the  ob- 
vious disadvantages  already  mentioned.  His  bow 
was  of  unusual  length  and  weighty  such  as  no 
man  of  smaller  stature  and  strei^h  could  effec- 
tively or  comfortably  wield. 

Three  only  of  his  numerous  compositions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published :  a  set  of  *  Vazia- 
sioni  di  bravura,*  *  La  Preghiera  d*una  madre/ 
and  a  '  Nottumo.'  The  rest  consisted  of  con- 
certos and  other  solo  pieces,  of  which  a  '  Polaoca 
gnerriera'  appears  to  have  been  his  eheval  de 
hataiUe.  The  titles  of  others,  such  as  *The 
Niagara,*  'SoHtude  of  the  Prairies,'  *To  the 
memory  of  Washington,*  betray  their  American 
origin. 

The  dates  and  main  facts  contained  in  this 
article  are  taken  from  the  biography  of  Ole  Bull 
by  his  second  wife,  Sara  0.  Bull.  [P*I>0 

BUNN,  Alfbkd.  Add  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  probably  April  8,  1 796  or  1 797.  In 
1826  he  was  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Theatre,  and  in  1833  held  the  same  post  at 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  He  was  de- 
dared  a  bankrupt  on  Dec.  17,  1840.  In  later 
life  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  at  Boulogne,  Dec.  ao,  i860.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  Lines  3-4  from  end  of  article,  for 
Long  before  his  career  as  manager  had  come  to 
an  end  read  In  1840.    [See  also  Dbubt  Laihe.] 

BUONONGINL  See  voL  i  p.  649,  note,  and 
add  a  reference  to  Abiosti. 

BURANELLO.    See  Galuppi,  vol.  i  p.  579. 

BURGMtJLLER.  Fb.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7396, 
where  the  date  of  his  birth  should  be  corrected 
to  1806.  Add  a  reference  to  Flotow  and  Ladt 
Hbnbdbtta. 

BURNEY,  Chablbs.  Line  2  of  article,/or 
7  read  xa.  Add  that  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Thomson's  'Alfred,*  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
March  30,  1745,  and  that  in  1747  he  published 
six  sonatas  for  t?ro  violins  and  bass.    Shortly 


afterwards  Fulke  Greville  paid  Ame  £200  tt 
cancel  his  articles,  and  took  Bumey  to  liw  witk 
him.  In  1749  he  manied  Mi»  Ksthnr  Slecfi, 
who  died  in  1761.  Eig^t  yeazs  after  b^  deat^ 
he  manied  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen  of  Lijim.  Ii 
1759  he  wrote  an  Ode  for  St.  Cec9li&*s  Dar. 
which  was  performed  at  Ranelagfa.  Cvardena.    ^ 


1806  Fox  gave  him  a  pension  of  ^£300*  aad  is 
the  ibUowing  year  he  had  a  paralytic  stnki: 
His  appointment  to  Chelsea  Hospital 
him  by  Burke  in  1783.  (Diet  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
extracts  in  his  *  History  of  Music*  : — 

VoL  l.«oiitaliii  no  miuleil  wiaipla  of  oonieqiMnaa. 

vol.il 

Bomonoo  on  the  desth  ofBlelwrd  L  from  Um  Tiwmufal 

FmocnolotheP»i«plinieoftlkeBplstleforBt.M«    ~ 

FUln  8<»ic  for  Om  FoMt  of  St.  John  the  EfengeUst 

Sons  for  New  Tear^  Dej 

Ohanioo  de  BoUnd      .... 

Two  Oheneons  dn  Oheteleln  de  C01M9 

Ohanwiks  da  Bomaa  d'Alexudre 

Bong  of  Thlbent  of  Nerene . 

Ohanion  *  L'Mitrier  par  la  matlnte  . 

Old  Frendi  aong  (fragineDt) '  Faux  wmblant  *, 

HTiBn'AUaTriiilUbeata' .      .      .      . 

Sooff  on  the  Tletorr  obtained  at  Acineouit 

*  Saner  ti  teamen  In' 

OantUenaofOaldo 

Oaoon  In  epldiapente  h7  Okenhelm   . 
La  DeploraUon  de  Jehan  Okenhelm,  par  Joeqoin 
Two  oanooa  fh>m  Joequinl  Mloa  aine  nomine. 
Trio '  Fleni  sttDt '  from  Joaquln'i  Mbm '  I'homoae 
Oianna from  Joevpln'k  maaa  'Fajrma  irgr^e'  . 
Benedlettta  bom  Do 
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'  mnftoordlai,'  Moteetos 

*  Mnraa  Jorls  ter  mailml '  (monodj  on  Joaquln'a 

dlctos 
'Animamea.' 
'DflteatimonlU'Do. 
BenediotoeaSb   P.delaBa* 
CraelflzoiaS.   A.  Brumal 
K7l1ea4.   Anthony  Ferln 
BtTltam.  Do. 

•<|iMm  patera  ei'  (Motettl  deUa  Corona.  Uh.  111.  no. 
'Toareoonntecfortlns.*   Wm.  Newark    . 
'IKywoftilhart.'   SberTngham  .... 
'Thatwaimywoo.'   B.Fa7rbz 
'Alaa.ltUI.'   Edmund Targoa  . 

*  Dam  trtnriwet.'  Tavemer      .... 
'QaltoUla'fivmmaM'OlOchael.*  TaTemer 

Do.       from  mam 'Albanns.'   Fajrrax    . 

*Qnonlam'fln>mDo. 

'  Qloria.' fivm  another  mam  hy  Fayrftuc  . 
'Ksurlentet.'   John  Shepherd    .... 

*  Bi  In  tern  pax.' from  mam  *  Eofs  bone.'   Tre 

*  Sahbatum  Maria  Magdalene.'   Bobert  Johnson 
Sonc. '  Bnforoed  bgr  teve  and  feare.'   Bobert  Paraons 

VOL.  in. 
'Bean the  Voyee  and  Prayer.*   Tallyi    . 
P*.  onnu.  *  Sells  tet  der  teptelaet.'   Lather  . 
Batter  Hymn 'JflaaiOhrtetuiamerHelland'       , 

'Bin  Teste  burg' 

Hymn 'Bswoll  ana  Gott* 

Pa.  o.  hannonlied  by  Oteade  LnJeune  . 

'  Brhalt  una  Heir' 

Four-part  Mng,' In  deep  dlatreaMi*   Mundr  . 
Anthem, '  Lord,  who  shall  dwell.'   Bobert  Whhe  . 
'  Salrator  MundV  from  *  Cantlones  Secrae.'  Tttf  lya . 

Motet, 'Derellnqalt.'   Tallys 

The  Carman's  Whbtto.  W.BM       .... 

'O  Lord  my  God.'  Do 

'My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  la.'    Do tf 

Caatonet.'0e«8e  mine  eyes.'   T.  Morley  ......   MS 

Do.      'Bee,  see,  mine  own  sweet  Je#eL'   Do.    ...       .  tiai 

Dr.  Bull's  dUBealt  passages.  fh>m  Virginal  Book   .      .      .      .  lU 

Dr.  Bull's  Jewel UT 

Alman  by  Bobert  Jhooson us 

'Fortune.' set  by  Bird  for  the  Vtiflnai us 

'Myfloekesfeednot.'   Weelkes m 

*Thoa  Ood  of  Night.'    John  MUton  (Sir  WllUam  Leighton% 

'Tears  and  Lamentations') ui 

'  An  heart  that's  broken.'   Dowland » 

'I shame.  I  shame.'  Do M0 

Airs, 'Like  Hermit  poore*  and 'Binge  we  then.'  A.  Ferraboeeo .  141 

Canon. 'YenlCrsator.'    Zarlloo I« 

'Deposult' from  Magnificat  In  Second  Tone.   Palestilna    .      .   n 

'Slcuterat'fromDo.    PtetroPontte m 

Miserere.    Anlmnoola IH 
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MOtet. 'BxaltoboteDnmlne.'    Ptlestrliui       •      •      •      •      .  Ul 

]ladrl«ml.'AhltiiiiialiMfhi.'   Maimilo SOB 

Vlllota  all*  NapoUunft.   PerlMona  Camblo S14 

OMkaone  TlHaiiasehe  alia  HapoUtaaa.   Baldavara  Donato  .      .  210 

Madrigal. 'XorolaMO.*   Gaualdo,  Frlnoe  of  Yanow    .      .      .  2SS 

Fnvae, 'IMAiia  Ml  gratia.'  Ooctanxo  Porta 227 

Balt0to. 'II  BaU' hnmorflk*   Oaitoldl Bl 

Do.     'L'lnnamorato' 232 

Moaterwda'i  New  Dtaeordi 235 

Madrigal. 'Stneeia  ml  pur.*   Montovarda 2S7 

MoC«t, 'Qoampulcra.'   TmU 2ftB 

Madrigal. 'Madonna,  to  T'amo.*  Da SM 

Mot«t.*Domlna,qnldinoltIpHeatl.'  Ooodlmal     ....  267 

OhanaoD. 'Boi^our.'   Olaodln  la  Janna 271 

■xtractofrom'LaBaUatOoialqaadBlaBojma.'   Baltaartnl    .  979 

Noel.    Oaarrosr 2W 

Madrigal. 'II  bianco  a  doioaalgno.'   Areadalt       ....  SOS 

Ohaoaoo, '  Tk  bonne  graca.*   Cornalliu  Canto 809 

Madrigal, 'Alma  Nemns.'   Orlando  Lawo S17 

Do.      *  Calami  Mnnm.*   Oiprlano  da  Bora S19 

Catch  and  Canons  from  *Pammalia* !M9 

Bounds  and  f  Canons 9B0 

Anthem  In  8  parts,  cxerelsa  for  an  Oxford  dagna  ....  861 

Song.  *  Coma  my  Cella.'   A.  Ferraboaco 8M 

Whltelocke's  Coranto 878 

Air  In  Comus.    Henry  Lawes      .      .       * 888 

Song'AloTeronoa.'   Do 887 

*BlngtotbaKlngofKli«>.'   WUUamlawaa MB 

'Lord,  Judge  my  causa.*                  Do. 406 

*Who  trusts  In  tbea.'                      Do 408 

FWa  Balls  Consort   JohnJankln 411 

Oaaon, 'lamsoweary.*  Thomas  Tord 41B 

Do.    *  Lift  vp  your  heads.'    Simon  Itsb. 418 

Do.    'NonnobtoDomlne.*    Hilton 416 

Do.    *  Look  down,  O  Lord.'   T.Ford 416 

Do.    'Hold  thy  peace' 416 

Bxamples  of  Blow's  crudities 448 

Anthem, 'The  ways  of  Zlon.'   JDchaelWlsa 486 

'  Gloria  Fatrl.'  Deertng 478 

Olaa.' Ne'er  trouble  thyadf.'   Matthew  Locke       ....  480 
Three  part  song. '8weet  Tyrannies 'by  the  lather  of  Henry  Poreall  486 

Chant.   Thomas  Pureall 487 

Canon.   Turlnl BD. 

Divisions,  specimens  of.    Seraelni 0B8 

Fragments  of  Italian  melody  from  FallaTldnl,  OUka,  Boratta, 

Manila  and  Fadio 544 

*TlnnaNonna,' lullaby.   Barballa >71 

ArladalTasso.   Tartlnl 872 

Aria  alia  Leoesa.   Lao BIS 

VOL.  IV. 

Lleanoas  tai  Montcrarde S7 

Fragments  of  Perl.  Caodnl.  and  Ifontaraida 81 

Bec.andAlrflromCestl's'Orontea' 8T 

Fragment  of  OaTalU's  *  Brlsmena' 69 

BceoafhimBontemprs'Parlde' 71 

Bcene  from  the  flrst  Oratorio.    Bmllto  del  Carallara    ...  91 

Bee.  lkomMaisoehl*S*  Tters  of  Maiy  Magdalen'     ....  96 

Air  from  Federid's'SanuOaterlna  da  Siena*       ....  117 

Duet  from  BtradeDa's' John  the  Baptist 118 

Air  from  Ptotoeehl's*MsddalaBa' m 

Alr'IlmlollgUo.'    Scarlatti 1X1 

Extract  Item  Vecchl's'AmAparaasao' 127 

Bxtract  from  Gaceini 187 

Fragments  and  Air  from  Cantata  by  Carltslml      ....  143 

Beauties  of  his  cantatas 147 

Duet  fh>m  'Mosurgla.'    KIrcher 160 

Fragments  of  cantatas  and  motet  by  Cestl 101 

Tiagmsnts  of  cantatas  by  LulgtBossI 107 

Air, 'Dolce  amor.'   CavaUl 368 

FnigmentofBandtnl 198 

SpedmensorSalTatorBoaa 165 

PragmenUofBassanl 168 

TrsgmenU  from  Scarlatti's  Cantatas 171 

DlTishms  by  Tarlous  stagers 216 

Fragment  from  Handel's 'Teseo' 841 

DlTtiions  by  Nicolal  and  others MS 

Airfh>mAriosti's*Vespa8laao' 288 

DlTltlonshyFarlnelll 487 

AlriungbyFsrlnelUinBroachl's'Artaxenas'     ....  489 

DlTlsions  a740  and  1786) 411 

[M.] 
BUSBY,  Thomas.  Add  month  of  birth, 
December.  In  the  summer  of  1769  he  sang 
at  VanxhaU  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  week, 
and  about  1786  wtm  elected  organist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Newington.  The  oratorio  called  *  The 
Prophecy '  had  been  written  much  earlier  than 
1799;  it  was  a  setting  of  Pope's  'Mesnah.' 
lone  15  of  article,/or  next  read  had  previously. 
*  Joanna'  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
January  1800.  To  the  list  of  melodramas  add 
'  The  Fair  Fugitive,'  1803.    Line  aojbr  in  April 


re€td  on  May  a8.    Line  23,  for  Day  read  Age. 
Line  34, /of*  1786  rettd  1785. 

BUXTEHUDE,  Dibtbioh.  P.  a86  a,  line  6 
from  bottom,  add  a  reference  to  English  trans- 
ition of  Spitta*8  *  Bach,'  L  358  et  sen.  P.  386  b, 
1.  a  a,  add  reference  to  the  same,  i.  303,  note  107. 

BYFIELD,JoHir,oigan-builder.  [SeeHABBis 
k  Btfibld,  vol.  i.  p.  6g2,  and  ii.  p.  596 ;  also 
Btfixld,  Jobdan  &  Bbidob  below.    [V.  de  P.] 

BTFIELD,  John,  junr.,  organ-builder.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography  except  that  he 
died  in  1774.  The  works  of  tiie  two  Byfields 
pass  current  under  one  head ;  but  Dr.  Rimbault 
is  able  to  quote  eighteen  instruments  (from  1 750 
to  1771)  8ks  made  by  the  younger  Byfield.  The 
last  six  of  these  were  built  conjointly  with 
Green.     [See  Gbben,  vol.  i.  p.  634.]    [V.  de  P.] 

BYFIELD,  JORDAN  k  BRIDGE,conjointly. 
Many  new  oignns  were  required  fcae  the  new 
churchesbuilt  at  the  beginningof  the  i8th  century, 
and  many  incompetent  persons  were  induced  to 
become  organ-builders.  To  prevent  the  sad 
consequences  likely  to  follow,  these  three  emi- 
nent M'tists  formed  a  coalition  to  build  organs  at 
a  very  moderate  cham,  amongst  which  may  be 
cited  those  of  Great  Yarmouth  Ghuroh  (1733) 
and  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  the  same  town 
(1740).  [Seealso  each  of  these  names.]  [Y.deP.] 

BYKD,^  William,  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  member  of  the 
Chapels  Royal  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  but 
this  statement  is  purely  conjectural,  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests — viz.  that  Byrd's 
second  son  was  named  lliomas,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, after  his  grandfather — having  been  dis- 
proved by  the  recent  discovery  that  he  was 
named  after  his  godfather  Thomas  Tallis.  The 
date  (1538)  usually  given  as  that  of  his  Urth  is 
conjectured  from  a  statement  that  he  was  the 
senior  chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1554* 
when  his  name  was  alleged  to  appear  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  choristers  for  the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain benefactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
This  petition  cannot  be  found  among  the  public 
records  of  the  year,  though  documents  relating  to 
the  restoration  of  the  payments  in  question  are 
in  existence,  and  in  these  William  Byrd's  name 
does  not  occur,  though  two  other  choristers, 
named  John  and  Simon  Byrd,  are  mentioned. 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  composer  was  a 
native  of  Lincoln,  whero  a  Henry  Byrde,  for- 
merly mayor  of  Newcastle,  died  on  July  13, 
151a,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral.  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  k  Wood,  William  Bvrd  was  *  bred 
up  to  musick  under  Thomas  Tallis,  but  the  first 
authentic  fact  in  his  biography  is  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  which 
took  place  probably  about  1563.  He  remained 
at  Lincoln  for  some  years,  but  no  trace  of  his 
residence  there  has  l>een  found  in  the  Chapter 
Records,  except  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 

1  Bbtaa  the  article  on  Btbd  nas  written  In  Volnme  T.  of  the  Dlo- 
tlonary.  so  much  fresh  Information  about  him  has  come  to  light 
tbat  It  has  been  thought  best  to  write  a  fresh  account  of  bis  life. 
Xoat  of  tba  documents  upon  which  the  above  article  Is  based  were 
printed  by  the  writer  In  the  '  Musical  Barlew,'  for  1881.  Nos.  19-2L 
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Thomu  Batler»who  on  Dec.  7, 1572,  was  elected 
master  of  the  choristers  and  organist  'on  y* 
nomination  and  commendation  of  Mr.  Willis^ 
Byrd.'  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Byrd  re- 
tained his  post  of  oiganist  at  Lincoln  untU  15729 
although  on  Feb.  aa,  i56<^  he  had  been  elected 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  BoyaL  It  was  prob- 
ably during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he  was 
married  to  Julian  or  Ellen  Birley,  a  native  of 
Lincolnshire.  On  Jan.  32,1575,  Tallis  and  Byrd 
obtained  a  patent  from  Elizabeth  for  printing 
and  selling  music  and  music  paper,  Kngfish  and 
foreign,  for  ai  years,  the  penalty  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  was  40  shillings.  This  monopoly 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  yery  valuable,  as  a 
petition  preserved  in  the  Stationers*  Registers,  in 
which  a  list  of  restrictions  upon  printing  is  given, 
records  that '  Bird  and  Tallys  . .  .  haue  musike 
bokes  with  note,  which  the  oomplainantes  con- 
fesse  they  wold  not  print  nor  be  furnished  to 
print  though  there  were  no  priuilege.'  In  1575 
Byrd  and  Tallis  published  a  collection  of  motets, 
'Cantiones,  quae  ab  argumento  sacra  vocantur, 
quinque  et  sex  partium,'  of  which  18  were  the 
composition  of  Byrd.  The  work  was  printed  by 
Thomas  VautroUier,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  It  contains  eulogistic  Latin  verses  by 
Richard  Mulcaster  and  Ferdinando  Richardson, 
an  anonymous  Latin  poem  '  De  Anglorum  Mu- 
sica,*  a  eJiort  Latin  poem  by  the  composers,^  and 
an  epitome  of  their  patent.  In  1578  he  was 
living  at  Harlington  in  Middlesex.  The  parish 
recoras  prove  that  he  had  a  house  here  as  late 
as  1588,  and  he  probably  remained  here  until 
his  removal  to  Stondon,  in  Essex.  A  glimpse 
of  Byrd  is  obtained  in  1579  in  a  recently  dis- 
covered letter  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Lansd.  29,  No.  38)  from  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  Jjord  Burghley,  which  runs  as  follows : 
'  My  dere  good  lorde  I  amme  ernestly  required 
to  be  a  suiter  to  your  l[ordBhip]  for  this  berer, 
M'.  berde,  that  yuur  l[ordBhi]p  wyll  have  hime 
in  remSbrance  wh  your  fiikuer  towardes  hime 
seinge  he  caiie  not  inioye  that  wyche  was  his 
Brste  sutte  [suit]  and  granted  vnto  nime.  I  ame 
the  more  importenat  to  your  Ifordship]  for  that 
he  is  my  trend  and  cheffly  that  he  is  ecollemaster 
to  my  daughter  in  his  artte.  The  mane  is 
honeste  and  one  whome  I  knowe  your  l[ord8hip] 
may  comftnde.*  The  letter  is  dated  Feb .  2 8, 1 5  79, 
and  endorsed '  Bird  of  y*  Chappell,*  but  what  the 
suit  is  to  which  it  refers  is  not  known.  About 
1579  ^yd  wrote  a  three-part  song  for  Thomas 
Legge's  Latin  play  '  Richardus  III.'  This  was 
apparently  his  only  composition  for  the  stage. 
On  the  death  of  TaUis  in  1585  the  benefit  of  tiie 
monopoly  in  music-printing  became  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  Byrd,  who  during  the  next  few  years 
was  unusually  active  in  composition.  In  1588 
he  published  'Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of 
Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  Musicke  of  fine 
parts :  whereof,  some  of  them  going  abroade 
among  diuers.in  vntrue  coppies,  are  heere  truely 
corrected,  and  th'  other  being  Songs  very  rare 
and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published,  for 
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the  recreation  of  all  such  as  delight  in 
This  work  was  published  by  Thomas  Emste,  '  the 
aasigne  of  W.  Byrd,'  in  1588.  In  Rlmbanit^t 
untrustworthy  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana  an  ism- 
dated  edition  is  mentioned,  which  may  be  the 
same  as  one  mentioned  in  the  Stationers*  Regi*- 
ter  as  being  in  print  on  Nov.  6,  1687.  Tte 
'  Songs  of  Sadnes '  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton :  prefixed  are  the  following  <]iiaiBt 
'Reasons  briefely  set  downe  by  th'  auctor,  m 
perswade  euety  one  to  leame  to  sing  * : — 

Fint.  it  is  A  knowledge  easelv  tavf^ht.  mm!  qaieftjr 
leameo,  when  there  is  a  good  Master,  and  an  Mft 
BooUer. 

2.  The  ezerelM  of  singing  is  deliffhtfall  to  39attiR. 
and  good  to  preaeme  the  health  of  Man. 

3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  brest,  and  doik 
open  the  pipes. 

4.  It  is  a  singoler  good  remedle  for  a  atatting  aad 
Btamering  in  the  speech. 

5.  It  is  the  best  meanes  to  proenze  a  perfect  pvanaati- 
ation,  and  to  make  a  good  Orator. 

fi.  It  is  the  onel/  way  to  know  where  Nature  haJHh 
bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  voyee  *  which  gnift  is  ■ 
rare,  as  there  is  not  one  among  a  thousand,  thAt  hatk 
it:  and  in  many,  that  excellent  gnift  is  lost,  bee— 
they  want  Art  to  expresse  Katture. 

7.  There  is  not  any  Mosicke  of  Instminents  -wfaat8»' 
ener,  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  -royen 
of  Men,  where  the  Toioes  are  good,  and  the  aame  well 
sorted  and  ordered. 

8.  The  better  the  voyce  is,  the  meeter  it  is  to  faooffin- 
and  seme  God  there-with:  and  the  Toyoe  of  man  is 
ohiefely  to  be  imployed  to  that  ende. 

Since  singing  is  so  pood  a  thing, 

1  wish  all  men  wontd  leame  to  singe. 

At  the  end  of  1588  Byrd  contributed   two 
madrigals  to  the  first  book  of  Nicholas  yonge^s 
*  Musica  Transalpina/  and  in  the  following  year 
published  two  more  works.    The  first  of  these, 
'  Songs  of  Sundrie  Natures,  some  of  grauitie,  and 
others  of  mirth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  Toyoes,* 
was  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hunsdoo, 
and  was  published  by  Thomas  Easte ;  a  second 
edition  was  issued  by  Easte's  widow,  Lucretia,  zo 
16 10.  The  second,  'Liber Primus  Sacramm  Oui- 
tionnm  quinque  vocum,'  was  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Worcester.    It  was  published  by  Baste 
on  Oct.   35.     In  1590  Byrd   contributed    two 
settings  of  'This  sweet  and  merry  month  of 
May  *  to  Thomas  Watson  s  '  First  Sett  of  Italun 
Madrigalls  Englished,'  and  on  Nov.  4,  1591.  he 
published  the  'liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Can- 
tionum,'  dedicated  to  Lord  Lumley.     During 
this  period  of  his  life  Byrd  wrote  a  yery  large 
amount  of  music  for  the  virginals,  many  mann- 
script  collections  of  which  are  still  extant.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  volume ' 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  Lady  Nevill  by  John 
Baldwin  of  Windsor,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Byrd's    compositions.      This    manuscript    was 
finished  in  1591,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
repute  which  the  composer  enjoyed  at  this  time* 
Baldwin  quaintly  writing  against  Byrd*s  name  at 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  piece,  'Mr.  W.  Birde.  Homo 
memorabilis.'    The  great  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  musician  must  have  been  the  resson 
why  he  continued,  though  a  Catholic,  to  hold  his 
appointment  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  where  for  some 
time  he  had  acted  as  organist.    Probably  prior 
to  the  year  1598  he  had  obtained  firom  the  crown 
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a  lease  for  three  lives  of  Stondon  Place,  an  estate 
in  Essex,  which  had  been  sequestrated  from  one 
^Villiam  Shelley,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  for  taking  part  in  an  alleged  Popish  plot. 
Shelley  died  about  1601,  and  in  1604  his  heir 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  restoration  of 
his  lands,  whereupon  his  widow  attempted  to 
regain  possession  of  Stondon,  which  fonned  part 
of  her  jointure.     But  Byrd  was  still  under  the 
protection  of  the  Court,  and  James  I.  ordered 
Mrs.  Shelley  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  property.   In  spite  of  this,  on  Oct.  27, 
1608,  Mrs.  Shelley  presented  a  petition  to  the 
£arl  of  Salisbury,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
Stondon,  and    setting    forth   eight   grievances 
against  the  composer.    From  these  it  seems  that 
Byrd  went  to  law  in  order  to  compel  her  to  ratify 
the    crown   lease,  but    being    unsuccessful  he 
combined  with  the  individuajs  who  held  her 
other  jointure  lands  to  enter  into  litigation  with 
her,  and  when  all  these  disputes  had  been  set- 
tled, and  finally  '  one  Petiver '  submitted, '  the 
said  Bird  did  give  him  vile  and  bitter  words,* 
and  when  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  pro- 
perty, declared  '  that  yf  he  could  not  hould  it  by 
right,  he  would  holde  it  by  might';  that  he  had 
cut  down  much  timber,  and  for  six  years  had 
paid  no  rent.    Probably  Mrs.  Shelley  died  soon 
after  this,  for  both  Byrd's  son  and  grandson  re- 
tained possession  of  the  estate.    This  glimpse  of 
the  composer's  private  life  does  not  present  him 
in  a  very  amiable  character,  but  the  most  curious 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  while  he  was  actually 
in  the  possession,  under  a  crown  lease,  of  lands 
confiscated  from  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  also 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Protestant  Chapel 
Royal,  botn  he  and  his  fiunily  were  undoubtedly 
Catholics,  and  as  such  were  not  only  regularly 
presented  in  the  Archidiaconal  Court  of  Essex 
from  1605  to  1613,  and  probably  later,  but  since 
the  year  1 598  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
same  ecclesiastical  body.    A  modus  vivendi  un- 
der these  circumstances  must  have  been  rather 
difficult,  and  Byrd  can  only  have  remained  secure 
from  more  serious  consequences  by  the  protection 
of  powerful  friends.   To  this  he  evidently  alludes 
in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton  of 
the  iirst  book  of  his  *  Gradualia,'  in  which  he  says, 
'  Te  habui ...  in  afflictis  familiee  mese  rebus  benig- 
nissimum  patronum.'    In  1600  some  of  Byrd's 
virginal  music  was  published  in  '  Parthenia.' 

Morley,  in  his  'Introduction'  (ed.  1597,  p. 
115),  mentions  how  Byrd,  '  never  without  rever- 
ence to  be  named  of  the  musicians,'  and  Alfonso 
Ferabosco  the  elder,  had  a  friendly  contention, 
each  setting  a  plainsong  forty  different  ways. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  work  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Oct.  15,  1603,  bv  Easte,  under  the 
following  title :  *  Medulla  Musicke.  Sucked  out 
of  the  sappe  of  Two  [of]  the  most  fitmous  Musi- 
fciaoB  that  euer  were  in  this  land,  namely  Master 
Wylliam  Byrd  . .  .  and  Master  Alfonso  Fera- 
bosco .  . .  either  of  whom  having  made  40*1* 
levendl  waies  (without  contention),  shewing 
most  rare  and  intricate  skill  in  a  partes  in  one 
vpon  the  playne  songe  "  Miserere.      The  which 


at  the  request  of  a  friend  is  most  plainly  sett  in 
severall  distinct  partes  to  be  sunge  (with  moore 
ease  and  vnderstanding  of  the  lease  skilfull),  by 
Master  Thomas  Robinson,  etc.'  Unfortunately 
no  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  be  extant,  and 
the  existence  of  it  was  only  revealed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Registers. 
In  1607  appeared  the  first  and  second  books  of 
the  'Gradualia,*  a  complete  collection  of  motets 
for  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
including  (in  the  first  book)  a  setting  for  three 
voices  of  the  words  allotted  to  the  crowd  in  the 
Passion  according  to  St.  John.  The  first  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton;  the 
second  to  Lord  Petre.  A  second  edition  of  both 
books  appeared  in  1610.  In  161 1  was  issued 
'Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonnets:  some  solemne, 
others  joyfnll,  framed  to  the  life  of  the  Words : 
Fit  for  Voyces  or  Viols,  etc.'  This  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  contains 
a  quaint  address  '  to  all  true  louers  of  Musicke,* 
in  which,  after  commending  *  these  my  last 
labours,'  he  proceeds :  '  Onely  this  I  desire ;  that 
you  will  be  but  as  carefuU  to  heare  them  well 
expressed,  as  I  haue  beene  both  in  the  Com- 
posing and  correcting  of  them.  Otherwise  the 
best  Song  that  euer  was  made  will  seeme  harsh 
and  vnpleasant,  for  that  the  well  expressing  of 
them,  either  by  Yoyoes,  or  Instruments,  is  the 
life  of  our  labours,  which  is  seldome  or  neuer 
well  performed  at  the  first  singing  or  playing. 
Besides  a  song  that  is  well  and  artificially  made 
cannot  be  well  perceiued  nor  vnderstood  at  the 
first  hearing,  but  the  oftner  you  shall  heare  it, 
the  better  cause  of  liking  you  will  discouer :  and 
commonly  that  Song  is  best  esteemed  with 
which  our  eares  are  best  acquainted.'  In  1614 
Byrd  contributed  four  anthems  to  Sir  William 
Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  These  were  his  last  published  com- 
position. He  died,  probably  at  Stondon,  on 
July  4,  1623,  his  death  being  recorded  in  the 
Chapd  Royal  Cheque  Book  as  that  of  a  '  Father 
of  Musicke,'  a  title  which  refers  both  to  hU  great 
age  and  to  the  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to 
the  works  of  Byrd's  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  three  masses  for  3,  4,  and 
5  voices  respectively.  These  were  all  printed, 
but  copies  of  the  first  and  second  have  disap- 
peared, and  only  a  single  copy  of  the  third  ^  is 
known  to  exist.  Printed  copies  of  the  two  first 
can  be  traced  down  to  the  sale  of  Bartleman's 
Library  in  1 8a a,  since  when  they  have  vanished, 
though  the  mass  for  three  voices  is  fortunately 
preserved  in  MS.  copies  in  Immyns's  handwriting 
recently  found  in  the  British  Museum'  and 
FitzwiUiam  Libraries.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  Byrd's  masses  must  have  been 
written  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  but  the  fSsct  that  he  remained 
all  his  life  a  CathoUo  and  continued  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  Catholic  ritual  renders  the 
assumption  extremely  improbable,  especially 
since  the  two  extant  masses  themselves  show 
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no  trace  of  boyish  immaturity,  but  rather 
belong  to  the  oomposer's  best  works.  They 
were  probably  printed  (without  title-pagee) 
in  1588:  the  type  of  the  mam  for  five  voices 
being  that  whidi  Baste  used  when  he  began  to 
print  music  as  Byid's  assignee  in  this  year. 
The  initial-letters  are  the  same  as  those  used  in 
Tonge's  Mudca  Tranaalpina  (1588).  Byrd's 
arms  CVisitation  of  Essex,  Harl.  Soo.  voL  xiii.) 
were  'three  stags'  heads  caboesed,  a  canton 
ermine.*  He  had  five  children : — (i )  Christopher, 
who  married  Gaiherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Moore,  of  Bamborough,  Yorkshire,  and  had  a 
son  named  Thomas,  who  was  living  at  Stondon 
Place  in  1634;  (a)  Thomas,  a  musician,  who 
acted  as  deputy  to  John  Bull  at  Gresham  Col- 
l^fe — in  1654  he  was  living  in  Drury  Lane; 
(3)  Elizabeth,  who  married  first,  John  Jackson, 
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and  second,  — Burdett;  (4)  Bach^  wboi 
Edward  Biggs;    and  (5)   Mxty,  wiio  nuuxscd 
Thomas  Falconbridge. 

Many  MS.  compositions  by  Byrd  an 
tant.  The  British  Museum  oontauns  the 
number,  including  some  antogr^hs,  but 
are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Her  Majeatf 
the  Queen,  the  Marquess  of  Abergmvenny,  Ghrafe* 
church  (Oxford),  Peterhouse  (Gamfaridge),  aad 
the  Bodleian,  Lambeth  Palace  and  fltzwiDiaiB 
Museum  Libraries. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentionad  tbat  the 
statement  that  Byrd  and  members  of  hta  &miT 
lived  'at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century*  in  tbs 
parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate,  is  inaocurate. 
The  Byrds  who  lived  there  Monged  to  aaotfaff 
family,  and  were  probably  not  even  relativ«B  d 
the  composer's.  [W.RS.] 


C. 


CP.  aSpa,  6-7  lines  from  bottom,  for  the 
^  line  on  which  the  def  mark  stands,  read 
the  line  endosed  by  the  horixontal  lines  in 
the  clef  mark. 

GABEL,  Mmb.  Correct  the  existing  article 
by  the  following : —  Her  name  was  properly 
Cabu ;  she  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1 848-9, 
and  in  the  latter  year  made  her  d^but  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  with  little  effect,  in  '  Val  d*An- 
dorre'  and  'Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine.' 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Brussels  for  three  years, 
and  obtained  a  great  success.  After  perform- 
ances at  Lvons  and  Strassbuig  she  was  engaged 
at  the  Lynque,  Paris,  for  three  years,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  Oct.  6,  '53,  as  Toinon,  on 
production  of  '  Le  Bijou  Perdu '  (Adam).  She 
also  appeared  in  new  operas,  viz.  '  La  Promise ' 
(Clapisson),  Mar.  16,  ^4,  and  'Jaffuarita  I'ln- 
dienne*  (Hal^vy),  May  14,  '55.  In  1854  ^he 
came  to  England  with  the  Lyrique  company. 
She  first  appeared  on  June  7  in  'Le  Bijou,' 
and  made  a  great  success  in  the  *  Promise,' 
'Fille  du  Regiment,'  and  'Sir^ne,'  in  spite 
of  the  inferior  support  riven  by  the  above  com- 
pany. On  Feb.  23,  ^^6,  she  reappeared  at  the 
Op^  Comique  on  the  production  of  'Manon 
Lescaut'  (Auber),  and  remained  there  until 
1 861,  her  best  new  parts  being  Catherine,^  on  the 
revival  of  'L'fStoile  du  Nord';  and  April  4,  '50, 
as  Dinorah  on  the  production  of '  Le  Pardon  de 
Ploermel.'  Li  i860  she  played  the  Figlia,  etc., 
as  described  in  vol.  i.,  renewed  her  successes 
in  revivals  of  '  Le  Bijou,' '  Jaffuarita,'  and  ap- 
peared as  F^ine  on  the  production  of '  La  Chatte 
merveilleuse '  (Grisar),  March  18,  '6a.  In  1861 
she  was  again  at  the  Lyrique,  and  on  March 
31}  *^3i  played  in  '  Co^  fjui  Tutte,*  with  a  new 
libretto  adapted  to '  Love*s  Labour's  Lost.*  From 
1865-70  she  was  again  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 

1  Kme.  VaodanlieiiTel.  then  Caroline  Dapres,  daushtar  of  the 
t«nor.  «■■  the  heroine  on  It*  produetioD.  not  Xme.  Oabel,  as  itated 
In  vol.  1. 


and  among  her  new  parts  were  Philine  m 
*Mignon,'  Nov.  17,  '66,  and  H^^e,  *  Le  Pre- 
mier Jour  de  Bonheur,'  Feb.  15,  '68.  In  '71  she 
sang  at  the  New  Philharmonic  and  oth^  oaD> 
certs,  and  in'ya  sang  in  French  opera  mt  theOpen 
Comique,  London,  in  the '  Fille  da  B^imen^' 
<  L'Ambassadrice,'  and  '  Gkdath^,'  and  was  wdl 
received,  though  the  company  was  bad,  and  the 
theatre  much  too  small  for  important  opera.  She 
played  in  the  French  provinces  until  1877,  bat 
m  '78  was  struck  with  paralysis,  from  which  she 
never  wholly  recovered.  She  died  at  Maiaow 
Laffitte,  May  23,  '85. 

A  brother-  in-law  (or  son)  of  hers,  Edouabd,  was 
a  singer  at  the  Op^  Comique  and  the  Lyrique, 
and  sang  the  song  of  Hvlas  in  <  Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage.'  See  Berlioz  Memoirs.  His  so^g 
was  well  received,  but  it  was  nevertheless  cat 
out,  in  order  that  Carvalho  should  not  have  to 
pay  him  extra  salary.  [A.C.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  Line  13  of  article, /or 
Lend  read  Loud.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 
The  improvement  described  in  the  next  following 
sentence  was  due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  not  to  Loud 

CADENZA.    P.  2940,  L  37,  for  F|  read 

Ff  minor. 

CiECILIA.    Line  7  firom  end  of  artiGle,/or 
1834  read  1836. 

C^CILIAN  SOCIETY.  P.  295  a,  1. 6  from 
bottom, /br  a  few  read  neariy  thirty. 

CiESAR,  Julius.  Add  that  he  was  probably 
the  same  Julius  Caesar  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Cesar,  and  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Gerard  Omsr  of 
Canterbury,  and  who  died  at  Strood  on  Apr.  39. 
171a,  aged  55. 

CAFARO,  Pabquale.  Line  3  of  article,/or 
in  I  ^08,  read  Feb.  8,  1 706.  line  i  a,  add  day  of 
death,  Oct.  23. 

CAGNONI,  AirroNio,  bom  Feb.  8,  i8a8,  at 
Godiasoo,  in  the  district  of  Vogh«%ra,  entered  the 
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Milan  CoiiBeiTatorio  in  184a,  remaining  there 
until  1 847.   Two  operas  of  snuUl  calibre  were  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  oonneoted  with  the  eitabUsh- 
ment,  but  his  first  essay  before  the  public  was  with 
*  Don  Bucefalo/  given  at  the  Teatro  R^  in  Milan 
in  1847.    This  opera  buflh,  although  it  has  kept 
the  stage  in  Itsly,  has  never  attained  success 
outside  its  own  country ;    it  was  given  at  the 
Italians  in  Paris,  but  very  coldly  received.    His 
Bucoeesive  operas  have  not  beoi  received  with 
nniform  favour,  though  several,  especially  among 
his  later  works,  have  been  attended  by  good 
fortune.    Between  1856  and  1865  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  di  capella  at  Yigevano,  and 
while  there  devoted  himself  entirely  to  religious 
music.     The  followinjn^  is  a  complete  list  of  his 
operas :^ — 'Rosalia  di   San    Miniato'    (1845); 
*1    due    Savojardi'  (1846);    *Don  Bucefalo' 
(1847);    'II   Testamento  di   Figaro'   (1848); 
•Amori  e  Trappole*  (1850);  'La  Valle  d*An- 
dorra'  (1854) ;  '  Giralda*  (185a) ;  *  La  Fioraja' 
(1855);   <La  Figlia  di  don  Laborio'  (1856); 
<  n  Veochio  della  Montagna '  (1863) ;  '  Michele 
Perrin'  (1864);  'GUudia'  (1866);  <  La  Tom- 
bola'  (1869) ;  ' Un  Gapriocio  di  Donna'  (1870) ; 
<Papk  Martin'  (1871),  produced  by  Garl  Rosa 
at    the  Lyceum   in  1875  as   'The  Porter  of 
Havre*;    *J1   Duca    di    Tapigliano'    (1874); 
•Franceeca  da  Rimini'  (1878).    In  that  year 
he  retired  to  Novara,  where  he  became  maestro 
di  cappella  in  the  cathedral,  and  director  of  the 
Istitnto  musicale.  He  has  since  produced  nothing 
but  sacred  music.    Two  motets, '  Inveni  David 
and  'Ave  Maria,'  were  published  in  1886.    In 
February  of  that  year  Cktgnoni  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  the  Corona.    He  is  at 
nresent  (1886)  maestro   di  cappella  at  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo.  [M.] 

CALAH,  JoHK.  Add  that  in  1 781-1785  he 
was  organist  of  the  pariah  church  and  master  of 
the  Song-school  at  Newark-upon-Trent.  Correct 
the  date  of  his  death  to  Aug.  5. 

CALASCIONE.  Last  line  but  one  of  article, 
far  Cola  retul  Colas. 

CALDARA.  Line  9  of  article,  correct  date 
of  death  to  Aug.  a8,  1763,  on  the  authority  of 
Paloschi  and  Riemann. 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall.  Add  that  in  1780 
he  wrote  music  for  a  play  performed  at  Mr. 
Toung*s  school.  P.  a98  a,  L  14,  for  In  the  latter 
year  read  About  1 78a ;  and  add  that  he  occasion- 
ally  played  the  oboe  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  P.  3986,  L  37, 
for  1 801  read  1 795 ;  and  add  that  the  band  was 
formed,  as  stated,  in  the  fonner  year.  Line  41, 
for  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer 
on  music,  read  appointed  in  1807  to  lecture  on 
German  music ;  and  compare  Crotch  in  vol.  i. 
and  in  Appendix.  For  date  of  death  read  May 
33,  and  add  that  it  took  plaoe  at  Bristol,  though 
he  was  buried  at  Kensington.  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.)  Add  the  dates  of  WiLUAM  Hutohiks 
C.\LLOOTT,  1807— Aug.  4,  1 88  a. 

CALVARY.  The  performance  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  was  not  the  first,  as  the  work  had  been 


given  in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  by  the 
Vocal  Society,  under  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  March 
37, 1837.  [G-] 

CAMBERT,  RoBEBT.  Omit  the  wordt  Some- 
times called  Lambert.  Line  13  of  article,  add 
date  of  production  of '  La  Pastorale '  April,  1659. 
Line  14, /or  in  read  on  June  38.  Line  19,  add 
day  of  production  of  'Pomone,'  March  19. 

CAMBINL    Add  day  of  birth,  Feb.  1 3. 

CAMBRIDGE  QUARTERS.  The  most  fre- 
quent application  in  our  own  country  of  the 
principle  of  Cabillons  is  in  the  short  musical 
phrases  which  are  used  to  mark  the  diviBions  of 
the  hour.  Among  these  the  quarter-chimes  of 
Cambridge  or  Westminster,  and  those  of  Don- 
caster  have  become  most  famous.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
bridge or  Westminster  chimes.  It  is  said  that 
Dr.  Jowett^  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  was  con- 
sulted by  the  University  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  chimes  for  the  clock  of  St.  Mary's, 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  took  a  pupil  of  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Music  into  his  confidence. 
The  pupil,  who  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards 
&mous  Dr.  Crotch,  took  the  fifth  bar  of  the 
opening  symphony  of  Handel's  '  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  hveth/  and  expanded  it  into  the 
musical  chime,  which  is  as  follows : — 


Fint  quarter. 


Second  quarter. 


if/'  f  rr  JMf  rrJirrMi 


Third  quarter. 


;f.'»  r  iT  J I J  r  r  r  I  r  r  r  J I 


Fourth  quarter. 


Hour. 


^)'»rrrj|frrrirrrj|jrrry-]i 


Hie  old  '  Whittington '  chimes*  famous  at  one 
time  in  London 


fmSHi 


^ 


have  apparently  become  old-fashioned  and  out 
of  date. 

The  chimes  of  the  Royal  Exchange  (London) 
present  the  Cambridge  arrangement ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  Mr  a  of  &e  second  quarter, 
and  bar  2  of  the  third  quaiter,  are  transposed. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  old  arrange- 
ment is  best. 

The  Doncaster  and  Fredericton  chimes  are 
airanged  to  come  in  upon  a  set  or  ring  of  eight 
beUs,  whereas  the  Cambridge  or  Royal  Ex- 
change chimes  need  a  set  or  part  of  a  set  of  ten 
bells,  and  as  so  many  churches  have  an  octave 
of  ringing  bells  the  Doncaster  arrangement  has 
many  advantages  for  the  more  gener^  adoption, 
being  arranged  thus — 
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Third  quarter. 
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the  fourth  quarter  being  made  up  of  the  second 
quarter  and  the  first  two  bars  of  the  third 
quarter  chimes.  [S.B.G.] 

CAMIDGE.  Line  i  of  article, /or  about  read 
in.  Add  that  John  Camidge  received  hia  early 
education  from  Nares,  and  that  he  afterwards 
went  to  London,  where  he  studied  under  Dr. 
Greene  and  took  some  lessons  from  Handel. 
Line  4*  for  until  his  death  April  25,  read  until 
Nov.  II,  1799.  He  died  April  25.  Line  5, /or 
forty-seyen  read  forty-two.  Line  7,  for  1764 
read  1758.  Line  9,/or  death  read  resignation; 
and  1.  10,  for  1803  ^^^  I799'  ^^^^  i4ffor  he 
died,  etc.,  read  He  resigned  Oct.  8,  1842,  and 
died,  etc.  Line  i$f  for  So  read  86.  Add  date 
of  birth  of  his  son  John,  1790.  Line  20,  for  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1844  read  the  resignation 
of  his  father  in  1842.  Bottom  line,  for  the 
sentence  heginning  Early  in  1859  read  In  Not. 
1848  he  became  paralysed  while  playing  even- 
ing service,  and  never  recovered  sufficiently  to 
undertake  the  duty  again.  He  died  Sept.  21,1 859. 
(Diet.  ofNat.  Biog.) 

CAMP  ANA,  Fabio,  bom  18 15,  at  Bologna, 
and  received  his  musical  education  there  at  the 
Liceo.  In  early  life  he  produced  sevoal  operaa 
with  more  or  less  ill-success,  according  to  F^tis, 
viz. '  Caterina  di  Guise,'  Leghorn,  1838 ;  another 
(name  not  given  bv  F^tis),  at  Venice,  1 841 ; 
*  Jannina  d*Ornano,  Florence,  '42 ;  '  Luisa  di 
Franda,'  Home,  '44;  and  'Giulio  d'Este,'  at 
Milan,  in  or  about  '50.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  well  known  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  a  composer,  principally  of  Italian 
songs,  some  of  which  were  sucoessfuL  He  com- 
posed two  other  operas,  viz. '  Almina,'  produced 
at  Her  Majesty^s,  April  26,  '60,  with  Piccolo- 
mini  [see  PioooLOMiNi],  and  '  Esmeralda,'  pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  Deo.  20,  '69,  and  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  June  14, '70,  with  Patti 
as  heroine,  afterwards  produced  through  her  in- 
strumentality at  Homburg,  in '72.  Signer  Cam- 
pana  died  in  London,  Feb.  2,  i88a.  [-A.C] 

CAMPANINI,  Italo,  bom  June  29, 1846,  at 
Parma,  received  instruction  in  singing  there  at 
the  Conservatorio,  and  later  from  Lunperti  of 
Milan.    He  first  attracted  public  attention  in 

1 87 1,  on  the  production  in  Italy  of  'Lohengrin* 
at  Bologna  under  Angelo  Mariani.    On  May  4, 

1872,  he  first  appeared  in  England  at  Druir 
Lane  as  Grennaro  in  'Lucrezia/  with  such 
success  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  suc- 
cessor of  Mario  and  Giuglini  had  been  found. 
From  that  time  until  '82,  he  sang  every  year  in 
opera  both  there  and  (from  1887)  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's. He  did  not  fulfil  his  early  promise,  but  he 
still  obtained  considerable  popularity  as  a  hard- 
working and  extremely  zealous  artist.  In  addition 
to  the  usuid  repertory  for  tenors,  he  played  Ken- 
neth on  the  production  of  Balfe's '  Talionano,*  June 
II,  1874;  ^^^  Jo^  <>D  ^^®  production  of  'Car- 
men/ June  22,  '78;  Ehadames  (' AXda*)  first  time 
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at  Her  Majesty's,  June  19,  '79,  and  Fan^  ^ 
production  in  England  of  Boito's  '  Metistofiele,' 
July  6,  '80.  He  had  played  the  same 
Oct.  4.  '75  on  the  occasion  of  the  saoDesafi 
production  of  that  opera  at  Bcklogna.  £[e 
also  at  St.  Petersbui^,  Moscow,  and  later  m 
America  under  Mapleson  with  great  e£Fecl.  We 
believe  he  has  now  retired  from  pablic  life.  He 
was  present  at  the  production  of '  Otello'  at  MHaa 
as  correspondent  for  an  American  paper.    [.A.C] 

CAMPANOLOGY.      Refer    to    Gambbidgi 

QuABTiBS,  Chimbs,  in  Appendix. 

CAMPBELL,  Alexandeb.  Add  that  he  was 
bom  in  1 764  at  Tombea,  Loch  Labnai^,  and  that 
he  and  his  brother  John  were  pupils  ot  Tcaidaed. 
Not  long  after  the  publication  of  his  songs,  he 
abandoned  music  and  took  to  medicine,  bat 
subsequently  fell  into  great  poverty,  and  died 
May  15,  1834.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 


CAMPENHOUT,  FBAN901S  vak. 
date  of  birth  to  Feb.  5,  1779,  and  add  day  of 
death,  April  24. 

CAMPION.      Add    that  he  published    \m 
*  Poeroata '  in  1 595 .    Line  8  of  article, ybr  Hayei 
read  Hay.    Line  11,  the  date  of  publication  of 
the   first  two  books  is  probably  161 3,  as  the 
second  contains  a  song  apparently  lamenting  tbt 
death  of  Prince  Henry.     Line  16,  Books  3  and 
4  should  probably  be  dated  16 17,  as  they  are 
dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  who  was  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  O  verbnzy, 
and  pardoned  Feb.  22, 161 7.   Campion  alludes  to 
'  the  clouds  that  lately  overcast '  Monson *8  '  for- 
tune being  disperst.*    The  lines  to  his  patron's 
son,  John  Monson,  also  show  that  the  publicatioo 
must  have  been  about  this  year.  [  W.B^] 

CAMPORESE.    For  the  last  line  of  articU 
read  She  died  at  Home,  1839. 

CAMPRA,  Andb^  bom  Dec  4,  1660,  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  and  educated  in  music  by 
G.  Poitevin.    He  gave  little  promise  of  distinc* 
tion  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when  his  talent 
made  a  sudden  stride;    and  a  motet,  'Dens 
noster  refugium  et  virtus,'  then  composed  hj 
him,  was  so  full  of  scholarly  and  contra]>untal 
writing,  that  his  master  predicted  his  future 
eminence.      As  early   as    1679,    Campra  was 
selected  to  fill  the  place  of  maltre  de  musiqne 
in  the  cathedral  of  Toulon,  where  he  remained 
until  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1694.    His  first 
post  there  was  the  directorship  of  the  music 
at  the  church   of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  from  this  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
directorship  at  Notre  Dame.    His  reputation  as 
a  composer  would  appear  to  have  been  abeady 
established,  for  we  are  told  that  crowds  went  to 
hear  his  motets  at  great  church  festivals ;  hot 
while  thus  employed,  Campra  was  also  stndy- 
ing  the  dramatic  works  of  Lully  and  Camberty 
and  discovering  where  his  own  special  talent  lay. 
In  1697  he  produced  his  first  opera, '  L'Europe 
galante,*  and  this  was  followed  in  1699  by  an 
operatic  bidlet  called  '  Le  Camaval  de  Venise/ 
but  both  these  compositions  appeared  in  hb 
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brother's  name.^  He  was  deterred  from  pub- 
lishing them  in  his  own  n*me  by  fear  of  loemg 
his  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointment.  In  1700, 
however,  he  decided  to  abandon  the  church  for 
the  stage.  Indeed  he  may  have  been  constrained 
to  do  BO,  because  we  learn  from  a  popular  rhyme 
of  the  day — 

Qnand  notre  axcheifqne  nuira 
ranteur  dn  noiiTel  op^ra 
M.  Campra  dteaxnpera. 

Alleluia. 

that  the  true  authorship  of  his  operas  had  ceased 
to  be  a  secret.  *  H^ione/  the  first  opera  pro- 
duced under  his  own  name,  appeared  in  1700; 
and  thenceforth  for  forty  years  his  works  held 
the  stage  with  ever-growing  popularity.  His 
lost  opera, '  Les  Noces  de  V^nus,'  came  out  in 
1740.  Honours  and  emoluments  were  freely 
bestowed  on  him:  by  a  patent  dated  Deo.  15, 
1 718,  the  King  granted  him  a  pension  of  500 
livres,  *in  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a  dra- 
matic composer,  and  as  an  incentive  to  con- 
tinued composition  for  the  Academic  Royale  de 
Musique.*  In  172a  he  was  given  the  title  of 
composer  and  director  of  Music  to  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  King,  as  well 
as  director  of  the  pages  at  the  Chapelle  Royale. 
This  last  appointment  he  held  untU  his  death 
at  Versailles  on  June  29,  I744' 

Campra's  historic  place  in  the  French  opera 
was  between  two  composers  whose  eminence 
transcended  his  own  ;  he  followed  Lully  and 
preceded  Rameau,'  but  his  inferiority  to  them 
should  not  make  us  overlook  his  marked  supe- 
riority to  his  own  contemporaries,  such  as  Co- 
lasse  and  Bestouches.  Indeed  Campra^s  operas 
are  the  only  ones  besides  those  of  Lully  which 
kept  their  place  on  the  stage  during  the  first 
half  of  the  i8th  century.  In  the  opera  of 
*  Tancx^e,'  Campra  rises  to  a  very  high  level ; 
it  is  a  work  full  of  warmth  and  life  and  genuine 
feeling,  which  was  popular  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  170a  until  its  last  performance  in  1764.' 
Still  it  must  be  owned  that  Campra  failed  to 
contribute  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
French  opera,  and  Mb  failure  may  be  ascribed 
in  part  to  want  of  originalitv,  but  even  more  to 
an  excessive  deference  to  the  taste  and  fancies 
of  the  public.  It  was  a  time  when  the  so-called 
tpeetacles  coupig — 1.0.  performances  in  one  even- 
ins  of  favourite  acts  or  scenes  firom  different 
operas — were  in  special  vogue,  and  to  Antoine 
Danchet,  the  librettist  of  'H6done'  and  several 
other  operas  of  Campra*s,  is  assigned  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  popularised  this  fragmen- 
tary kind  of  dramatic  representation.  Campra 
himself,  with  his  <L*£urope  galante,'  was  one 
of  the  first  composers  to  enter  upon  this  debased 
path  of  art ;  and  as  a  perfect  type  of  his  work 
in  this  category,  we  may  mention  the  operatic 

1  Jweph  Campra.  a  doabla-baai  plarar  at  th*  Optra  in  16W.  Ba 
reodTed  a  pnosioD  In  1737.  and  tias  ttlll  HtIoc  ta  1744. 

s  Tor  Campra't  blgh  appreciation  of  Bamtau.  aoe  vol.  lii.  70  h. 

*  This  opera  partly  owed  !u  great  auooeu  to  th«  olrounutanoe  that 
the  heroine  (Clorlnde)  was  taken  bj  a  contralto  (MdUa.  Mauptn)  tot 
the  tot  time  lineo  th«  foundation  of  the  Fnneh  opera. 
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ballet  called  'Les  Fdtes  V^nitiennes,'  which  has 
been  described  as  a  lyrical  kaleidoscope. 

Fetis  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works : — 

*  L'Europe  Galante.'  169?  (with  Mme  pleoee  bj  DaetouelMa) ;  *  Oar- 
naTal  de  Venbe,'  l«89i  'HMona^'  17Q0;  'Ar^thnia,'  1701;  'Frac- 
menu  de  LulU,'  Sept.  170S :  '  Tanerbde.'  Nor.  170S ;  '  Les  Muees.'  1708 1 
Mphls^nle  en  Tuirlde.' Mar  1704  (with  DeemareU):  'T^Mmaque.' 
Nor.  1704;  •Aline.'  1705;  *Le  Tilmnphe  de  TAmonr.'  Sept.  1706; 
*Hlppodamle.'170e:  '  Let  r«teaVtoUlannee,' 1710;  an  act  of '  Laar« 
et  Petrarqae,'  Dee.  1711 ;  '  Idon^nde,  1712 ;  *  Lee  Amoun  de  Mars  et 
de  Vtaos;  1712 ;  •  TvlAphe.'  1719 ;  *  Oamllle.'  1717 :   ■  Les  Anes.'  1718 1 

*  Achllle  et  Ddidamle,'  1796 ;  several  acu  of '  Slltae  et  fiaochiu,'  Oeu 
17SS. 

Besides  these  works,  Campra  wrote  also : — 

*  Vtent,*  1698 ;  *  Le  destin  dn  novTeau  Sitele.'  a  diTeriiaMaieni  for  the 
year  1700 ;•  Let  F«tet  de  Oorlmhe.'  1717 ;  "La  F«te  de  I'lle  Adam.* 
dlvertlsiement  for  the  <3onrt,  1722;  'Let  Miuet  raaiembMei  par 
rAmonr.'  172S ;  'Le  Gdnle  de  la  Bourfogne,'  diTertltMonent  for  the 
Court,  nas ;  'Let  Nooai  de  Vdniu,'  a  score  written  In  1740,  at  the 
aseofao. 

as  well  as  three  books  of  cantatas,  and  five  books 
of  motets.  The  once  celebrated  air '  La  Furstem- 
berg'  was  also  by  him. 

Ibi  the  preface  to  his  '  Cantates  Fran9oises  * 
(dated  1 708)  Campra  states  that  he  has  attempted 
to  combine  the  characteriBtics  of  the  French  and 
Italian  schools,  and  the  attention  paid  by  him  to 
the  latter  school  is  dearly  indicated  by  the  use  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  more  expressive  treatment 
of  the  words,  especially  in  the  later  collections, 
dated  respectively  17 14  and  1718.  In  his 
motets  *  he  paid  special  heed  to  the  solo  voice, 
and  emancipated  it  from  the  mere  declamatory 
phrases  so  prevalent  in  LuUy's  time.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  Campra  was  the  first  composer 
who  obtained  permission  to  use  other  instru- 
ments besides  the  organ  in  church  music ;  and 
his  indications  of  the  different  instruments  em- 
ployed give  proof  of  his  acquaintance  with  them, 
although  his  study  of  orchestral  colouring  may 
have  been  very  slight.^  Among  the  more  beau- 
tiful of  his  motets  is  the  last  of  the  3rd  book : 
its  brilliant  and  effective  passages  for  the  solo 
voice,  and  expression  marks,  sudi  as  affettuoto, 
etc.,  are  tokens  of  its  thoroughly  Italian  charac- 
ter. These  works  famish  ns  with  the  best 
criterion  of  Campra's  merits  as  a  cultivated 
musician,  although*  his  operas  chiefly  established 
his  popular  fame. 

(See  also  A.  Pougin*s  study  of  Campra  and 
his  works,  which  appeared  in  the  M&iestrel, 
Series  47,  No.  15.)  [A.H.W.] 

CANTABILE.    See  vol.  i.  p.  436. 

CANTATA.  P.  305  a,  1.  3-4  from  bottom. 
The  number  of  cantatas  publi^ed  by  the  Bach- 
Gesellsckaft  up  to  the  present  year  (1888)  is  170. 
Sm  Bach-Gisbll8CHapt  and  Kibchencaktatbv 
in  Appendix. 

CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS,  THE.  Opera 
in  three  acts;  written  by  Gilbert  \  Beckett, 
music  by  C.  Villiers  Stanford.  Composed  for, 
and  produced  by,  the  Carl  Rosa  company, 
Drury  Lane,  April  38,  1884.  [M.] 

4  Canpnt't  flTe  books  of  motets  did  not  appear  first  In  1706  (F^tla). 
nor  In  16B9  (Pongln).  fcr  Dr.  W.  Langhant  tayt  he  Is  In  poaeitlon 
of  a  tteomi  edition  dated  1680.  Thegr  are  dedicated  to  the  JMti  of 
St.  Sever  de  la  Oranse  Trianon. 

a  In  the  motet  on  thelSSth  Ftalm.it  8rand  Chaur,  there  It  a  croup 
ot  tiro  oboet  and  bataoon  used  for  ttrenfthenlng  the  accompaniment, 
and  alto  for  thort  lolot ;  but  written  on  the  title-pace  it  the  remark 

*  am  dt  JUtM  JFAU«magn$*  «i 
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CANTILENA— etymologically,  a  little  song. 
This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  upper 
or  solo  part  of  a  ma<mgal ;  also  to  a  Bmall 
cantata  or  any  short  piece  for  one  voice.  At 
the  piresent  time  the  term  ie  employed  in  in- 
strumental music  to  denote  a  flowing  melodious 
phrase  of  a  vocal  character ;  or,  to  indicate  the 
smooth  rendering  of  slow  expressive  passages. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Cantabile.  [AJH.W.] 

CANTIONfiS  SACR^.  The  name  given  to 
several  coUeotionB  of  Latin  motets  published  in 
London  between  1575  and  1 6 10.  They  comprise 
the  following: — 'Cftntionee  quae  ab  argumento 
sacne  vocantur,  quinque  et  sex  partium/  by 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  1575'  [see  Tallts,  Thomas]  ; 
and  the  following  by  S^nrd  alone : — '  Liber  Pri- 
mus Sacrarum  Cajitionuto  Quinque  Vocum,' 
1589  (reprinted  in  score  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  184a) ;  '  Liber  Secundus  Sacra- 
rum  Cantionum  Quinque  Vocum/  1591 ;  'Gra- 
dualla,  ac  Cantiones  Sacrse  quini8,quatemi8,trinis 
vocibus  concinnatee,  liber  Primus,  and  the  same, 
•  Liber  Secundus,'  1607.  See  Btbd  in  Appen- 
dix. [W.H.H.] 

CANTOR  (Mediflsval  Lat.  Primicerius ;  Eng. 
Precentor,  Chanter;  Fr.  Chantre,  Qrand 
Chantre). 

I.  A  title  given,  in  Cathedral  and  Collegiate 
Churches,  to  the  leader  of  the  singing.  In  Eng- 
lish Cathedrals,  the  Precentor  is  usually  second 
only  in  dignity  to  the  Dean;  the  Precentor  of 
Sarum  claiming  still  higher  rank,  as  representing 
the  entire  Province  of  Canterbury — an  honour 
which  has  long  existed  only  in  name.  His  seat 
is  the  first  return-stall,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Choir,  fiiiCing  the  Altar;  for  which  reason  the 
north  side  is  called  Cantoris,  or  the  Chanter's 
side.  In  some  few  CathedralB  in  this  country, 
the  familiar  term.  Chanter,  is  still  retained ;  and 
the  Succentor  is  oUled  the  Sub-Chanter.  The 
Latinised  form.  Cantor,  is  always  used  in  Ger- 
many ;  but,  in  France,  Chantre  is  frequently 
exchanged  for  Maltre  de  Chapelle. 

The  duty  of  the  Precentor  is,  to  intone  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles — at  least,  where  Gregorian 
Services  are  used ;  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  singing ;  to  select  the  music ;  and, 
to  take  care  that  it  is  properly  performed.  It  is 
from  the  first  of  these  functions  that  he  derives 
his  title ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
attached  to  the  preferment,  it  is  generally  given 
to  a  beneficed  Clergyman  who  performs  its 
duties  by  deputy. 

II.  A  name  given  to  the  Principal  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Church  Music. 

We  hear  of  the  foundation  of  such  a  College, 
in  Rome,  as  early  as  the  4th  century;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Pontificate  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  that  the  Roman  Scholse  Can- 
torum  b^[an  to  exercise  any  very  serious  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Church  Music. 
A  sketch  of  their  subsequent  history  will  be 
found  in  vol.  iii.  p.  519.  Charlemagne  founded 
Singing  Schools  in  many  parts  of  his  dondnions ; 
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and  watched  over  them  with  paternal  care. 
Every  such  School  was  governed  by  its  own 
special  Primicerius,  or  Cantor ;  and,  as  the  cur- 
riculum was  not  confined  to  singing,  bat  com- 
prised  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  muaicy 
the  influence  of  a  learned  Cantor  was  very  great. 
In  later  times  the  number  of  these  institutions 
increased  rapidly ;  and  many  of  the  old  found- 
ations still  flourish.  The  French  MaItbisbs 
were  excellent  in  principle;  but,  as  time  pro- 
gressed, they  admitted  the  ssMular  element,  and 
their  Chantres  developed  into  true  Mattrea  de 
Chapelle.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
foundations  in  Germany  was  that  at  the  Abbey 
of  Fulda.  But  the  Canton  who  have  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  on  modem  Art  are  those 
of  the  Thomas-Schule  at  Leipzig.  [See  vol.  ii. 
p.  115  a,  aud  LsiFZia  in  Appenmx.]      [WJS.R.] 

CANTUS  FICTUS.    See  Musioa  Fiota. 

CAPOUL,  Joseph  Victob  Ah£d^  bom 
Feb.  a  7,  1839,  at  Toulouse,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  '59,  studied  singing  there  under 
R^vial,  and  comic  opera  under  Mocker,  and  in 
'61  gained  the  first  prise  in  the  latter  dass.  On 
Aug.  a6  of  the  last-named  year  he  made  his 
d^ut  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  as  Daniel  in  '  Le 
Ch&let '  (Adam),  and  next  played  Tonio  in  *  La 
Fille  du  Regiment.*  He  became  a  great  &vouTite 
there,  being  good-looking,  with  a  pleasant  tenor 
voice,  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  'vibrato*;  he 
was  a  good  actor  in  both  serious  and  light  parts, 
and  was  considered  by  the  Parisians  as  the  auo* 
cessor  to  Roger,  though  never  the  equal  of  that 
famous  artist.  He  remained  at  that  theatre 
until  *7o.  Among  his  best  parts  may  be  men- 
tioned Georges  Brown  ('La  Dame  Blanche*), 
Meigy  (<  Pr^  aux  Clercs'),  Raphael  D*Estuniga 
('  La  Part  du  Diable '),  Fra  Diavolo,  etc.,  and 
of  those  he  created,  Eustache  in  'Les  Abasnts* 
(Poise),  Oct.  36,  *6^ ;  Horace  in  *  La  Colombo' 
(Gounod),  June  7,  66 ;  the  tenor  part  in  '  La 
Grande  Tante '  (Massenet),  April  3,  67  ;  Gaston 
de  Maillepr^  in  'Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur* 
(Auber),  Feb.  15,  '68 ;  the  title-part  in  'Vert- 
Vert'  (Offenbach),  March  10,  '6g.  In  '72-73 
he  sang  in  Italian  opera  in  Paris  (Salle  venta- 
dour),  in  '76  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  and  Galt^ 
where  on  Nov.  15  he  played  the  hero  on  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  Mass^'s  *  Paul  et  Viiginie,* 
and  in  78  he  returned  to  the  Salle  Ventadour, 
where  he  played  Romeo  on  the  production,  Oct.  i  a, 
of '  Les  Amants  de  Vdrone'  (Marquis  D'lvzy). 

On  June  i,  1871,  M.  Ci^ul  first  appeared  in 
England  at  the  Italian  Opera,  Drury  Lane,  as 
Faust,  and  sang  there  with  success,  and  also 
during  the  season  as  Elvino  and  the  Duke  in 
'  Rigoletto.'  He  appeared  at  the  same  theatre 
every  season  until  '75,  with  the  exception  of  '74, 
in  several  characters,  being  especially  good  as 
Lionel  (<  Martha  *)>  WUhelm  Meister  (<Mignan*), 
and  Faust.  From  '77  to  '79  he  appeued  at 
Covent  Garden  with  tolerable  success,  in  spite 
of  great  exaggeration  and  mannerism  both  in 
singing  and  acting,  and  played  for  the  first  time 
Fra  Diavolo,  his  original  charactera  in  the  above 
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operaa  of  Mass^  and  D'lvry,  June  i,  '78,  and 
May  2 A,  '79,  and  Gamoens  on  the  production  of 
Flotow  8  '  Alma  rincantatrice,*  Jul^  9,  '78.  He 
has  alflo  sung  in  Italian  opera  in  Vienna,  and  in 
America  with  Nilsson,  where  he  has  alao  been 
*79-'8o  as  principal  tenor  of  the  French  Opera 
BoufPe  company.  On  Dec.  18,  *8i,  he  played  at 
the  Renaissance  on  the  production  of  '  Le  Sals ' 
(Mrae.  Marguerite  Olagnier),  and  on  June  8,  '87, 
took  part  in  the  concert  given  at  the  Trocad^ro 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Op^ra 
Comique  fire.  [A.G.] 

CARADORI-ALLAN.  Add  that  she  sang 
in  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  on  its 
production  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  a i,  1825. 

CABAFA.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov.  17. 
1787.  P.  308  h,  1.  6,  add  date  of '  La  Violette/ 
Oct.  i8a8.  Line  ai,  for  a  post  which  he  was 
still  filling  in  1876,  recui  where  he  died,  July 
26,  1873. 

CAREY,  Hbnbt.  P.  309  ft,  1.  19,  for  Nov. 
read  October.  P.  310  a,  1.  5,  for  date  of  first 
publication  of  his  poems  read  I7I3<  Line  14, 
for  1739-40  read  1737.  P.  3106,  1.  6,  add 
dates  of  Greorge  Savile  Carey,  1 743-1 807.  (Diet. 
ofNat.Biog.) 

CARILLON.  P.  31 10,  1.  34. /or  Louvain 
(35  bells)  read  Louvain  (two  canllons  of  40 
and  41  bells  respectively).  Correct  note  below 
the  same  column  by  adding  that  Aerschodt 
made  the  33  bells  for  Cattistock  Church,  the 
machinery  only  being  supplied  by  Gillet  and 
Bland.    See  also  CmiDBB  in  Appendix. 

CARISSIML  Line  13  of  article,/orin  read 
Jan.  13. 

CARLTON,  Rev.  Richard.  Add  that  he 
was  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  BA.  in  1577.  Soon  after  his  ordin- 
ation he  obtained  an  appointment  at  Norwich 
Cathedral.  In  Oct.  161 3  he  was  presented  by 
Thomas  Thursby  to  the  rectory  of  JBawsey  («tc) 
and  Glosthorp.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE.  The  first  line  of 
the  musical  example  on  p.  316  a,  is  an  intro- 
daction  to  the  tune  proper.  In  bar  3  of  the 
first  line,ybr  6,  F,  read  A,  G. 

CARMEN.  Opera  comiqae  in  four  acts;  words 
by  Meilhao  and  Hal^vy  (founded  on  Prosper 
Merim^e*s  story  with  the  eame  title),  musio  by 
Georges  Bixet.  Produced  at  the  Opdra  Comique, 
Paris,  March  3,  1875.  In  Italian,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  June  33,  1878  [see  Hauck,  Minnix]. 
In  English  (Carl  Rosa)  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  5, 
1879.  In  French,  at  the  eame  theatre,  Nov.  8. 1886 
(Mme.  Galli-Mari6  in  her  original  part).      [M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.D.  Correct  day 
of  death  to  Nov.  7. 

CARNEVAL,^  So^NXS  moHOHKES  bub  4 
NOTES  (the  translation,  on  the  printed  copy,  of 
the  autograph  heading,  'Fasching.  Schwanke 
auf  vier  Noten  f.  Pfte  von  Eusebius*).  A  set  of 
2t  piano  pieces  written  by  Schumann  in  1834, 

1  This  Is  the  spelUag  of  the  origlMl  adltloo ;  in  hit  totters  Scha- 
msuii  g«nar*nr.  bat  not  •Imis,  wiltes  CarnaTal. 
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and  dedicated  to  Carl  lipinskL  Bach  piece 
has  its  title.  The  allusions  to  the  Carnival  are 
obvious  — 'Pierrot,'  'Arlequin,'  'Pantalou  et 
Colombine*;  but  the  other  subjects  of  which 
Schumann's  mind  was  then  full  are  brought  in, 
such  as  *Chiarina'  (Clara  Wieck),  'Estrelle' 
(Ernestine  von  Fricken),  *  Chopin,' '  Paganini,' 
'Papillons';  he  himself  is  depicted  under  the  two 
aspects  of  bis  mind  as  *  Florestan '  and  '  Euse- 
bius,' and  the  events  of  a  ball  are  fully  deline- 
ated in  the '  Valse  noble '  and '  Valse  allemande,' 
'Coquette'  and  'R^plique,'  'Reconnaissance,' 
'  Aveu '  and '  Promenade.'  The  whole  winds  up 
with  a  'March  of  the  Davidsbttndler  against  the 
Philistines,'  who  are  represented  by  the  conmion- 
place  and  domestic  'Groesvatertanz.*  [See  voL  i. 
p.  634.]  The  arrangement  of  the  pieces,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  the  title  added,  afterwards. 
Between  numbers  8  and  9  are  inserted  the 
*  Sphinxes,'  or  '  Lettres  dansantes,*  that  is,  the 
4  notes  which  in  Schumann's  mind  formed  the 
mystical  basis  of  the  whole.' 


No.  I. 


Sphinxes. 
No.  3. 


u 


W^\T^     ^     ^ 


n 


No.  3. 
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No.  X  is  to  be  read  as  S  (Ss),  C,  H,  A,  the 
musical  letters  in  the  composer^s  name ;  Nos.  2 
and  3  as  As,  C,  H,  and  A,  S,  C,  H,  the  letters 
forming  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bohemia^  the 
residence  of  a  Baron  von  Fricken,  to  whose 
daughter  Ernestine  he  was  actually  engaged  at 
this  time.* 

The  Cameval  was  published  in  T837.  It  was 
probably  first  played  in  England  on  June  17, 
1856,  when  Mme.  Schumann  performed  16  of  the 
31  numbers. 

Schumann  returned  to  the  Carnival  as  the 
subject  of  a  composition  in  his  '  Faschings- 
schwank  aus  Wien '  (op.  36).  [G.] 

C ARNICER.  Add  days  of  birth  and  death, 
Oct.  34  and  March  17. 

CAROL.  The  history  of  this  word  presents  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  the  kindred  term 
Ballad.  Both  originally  implied  dancing :  both 
are  now  used  simply  to  denote  a  kind  of  song. 

In  old  French,  Carole  signified  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dance  in  a  ring.  This  dance  gave  its 
name  to  the  song  by  which  it  was  accompanied : 
and  so  the  word  passed,  in  one  or  both  of  these 
senses,  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  the  English  of  Chaucer  carolling  is  some- 
times dancing  and  sometimes  singing.  In 
modem  usage  a  carol  may  be  defined  as  a  kind 
of  popular  song  appropriated  to  some  special 
season  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  natural  year. 
There  are,  or  were,  Welsh  sunmier  carols,  and 
winter  carols ;  there  are  also  Easter  carols ; 
but  the  only  species  which  remains  in  general 
use,  and  requires  a  more  detailed  examination, 
is  the  Christmas  carol. 

t  These  are  nerer  ptoyed  bj  Mum.  Sohmmuui. 
•  Schmnenn**  Jugendlwlefa.  Sept.  A,  1884,  uaU, 
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ChristiiMi*  carols  then  are  songB  or  ballads  to 
be  used  during  the  Christmas  season,  in  reference 
to  the  festival,  under  one  or  other  of  its  aspects. 
Tu  some  it  is  regarded  chiefly  as  a  time  of  mirth 
and  feasting ;  in  others  as  the  commemoration  of 
our  Lord's  nativity.  In  many  carols  of  ^dely 
different  dates  some  one  or  more  of  the  customary 
oircumstancet  or  conoomitantB  of  the  celebration 
appear  as  the  main  subject  of  the  verse.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  oldest  known  carol  written 
in  England,  which  exists  in  the  Norman  French 
language  in  a  manuscript  of  the  13th  century. 
(Joshua  Sylvester,  in  '  A  Garland  of  Christmas 
Carols,'  etc.,  J.C.  Hotten,  1861,  states  that  it  was 
discovered  on  a  leaf  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
MS8.  in  the  British  Musevm,  but  as  he  gives  no 
reference,  its  identification  is  almost  impossible.) 
This  points  to  an  important  fiiMst  in  the  history 
of  the  Christmas  festival.  In  Northern  Europe 
especially  the  solemnities  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  Christ's  birth  were  grafted  upon  a  great 
national  holiday-time,  which  had  a  religious 
significance  in  tiie  days  of  paganism ;  and  this 
has  left  a  distinct  impression  upon  Christmas 
customs  and  on  Christmas  carols.  The  old 
heathen  Yule  has  lent  its  colouring  to  the 
English  Christmas;  and  it  is  largely  to  this 
influence  that  we  must  attribute  the  jovial  and 
purely  festive  character  of  many  of  the  traditional 
and  best  known,  as  well  as  of  the  most  ancient 
Christmas  carols.  These  carols  have  not,  like 
ihe  hymns  appropriate  to  other  Christian  seasons, 
exclusive  reference  to  the  events  then  oom- 
meiiiorated  by  the  Church,  but  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  populace  at  large,  to  whom  the 
actual  festivities  of  the  season  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  event  which  they  are  ostensibly 
intended  to  recall. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  other  Christ- 
mas carols,  ranging  from  an  early  period,  which 
treat  entirely  of  the  occasion,  the  circumstances, 
the  purpose  and  the  result  of  the  Incarnation. 
These  differ  from  hymns  chiefly  in  the  free  ballad 
style  of  the  words  and  the  lighter  character  of  the 
melody.  Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
embody  various  legendary  embellishments  of 
the  Grospel  narrative,  with  a  number  of  apociy* 
])hal  incidents  connected  with  the  birth  and  early 
years  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  these  they  are  in  aU 
probability  indebted  immediately  to  the  Mystery 
Flays,  which  were  greatly  in  vogue  and  much 
frequented  at  the  time  from  which  Christmas 
carols  trace  their  descent ;  that  is,  the  lath  or 
1 5th  century.  Indeed,  it  seeius  probable  that  the 
direct  source  of  Christmas  carols,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  is  to  be  found  (as  has  been 
already  stated  in  this  Dictionary^)  in  similar 
compositions  which  were  introduced  between  the 
scenes  of  the  Mysteries  or  Miracle  Plays,  the 
great  religious  and  popular  entertainments  of  the 
middle  ages.  Three  such  compositions,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  Coventry  plays,^  have  been 
preserved,  by  accident,    apart  irom   the   play 

I  Vol.  L  p.  7n  a. 

3  The  Pageant  of  the  Companj  of  Sbemneo  and  Taylon  in 
CoventiT,  u  performed  bj  them  on  the  EBttival  of  Corpat  Chrlitl, 
t(«.    OoveutiT.  U17. 


itself,  with  this  note :  *  The  first  and  last  tile 
shepheards  singe :  and  the  second  or  middlemost 
the  Women  singe.*  It  is  easy  to  see  from  this 
how  carols  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  man's 
redemption  might  become  rooted  in  the  memo- 
ries and  affections  of  the  people.  Christmas 
carolB  have  also  been  affected  by  the  hymns  of 
the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  by  purely  seen- 
lar  songs  or  ballads  on  the  other,  llie  words  of 
a  very  large  number,  dating  from  the  15th 
century  downward,  are  extant,  and  have  been 
publisned  in  such  collections  as  those  of  Sandys, 
Husk,  Sylvester,  and,  most  recently,  A.  H. 
Bullen  ;  but  the  materials  for  a  history  of 
their  musical  character  are  less  copious  and  leas 
easily  accessible.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
style  of  the  tunes  was  that  of  the  ballad  music 
of  the  period  to  which  they  belong :  a  period 
which  extends,  so  far  as  concerns  existing  melo- 
dies, from  the  15  th  century  to  the  19th.  An 
example  of  a  strictly  mediaeval  carol  tune  is  to 
be  found  in  that  of  the  second  of  the  carols  in- 
troduced into  the  Coventry  play  already  men- 
tioned. '  LuUy,  lulla,  y ^  litteU  tine  childe/ 
which  has  been  published  in  modem  notation  by 
Mr.  Pauer.  Others,  in  three  or  four  parts,  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Heniy  VIII.  exist 
in  manuscript.' 

In  the  time  of  Eling  Henry  VII.  and  later  it 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  dioir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  to  sing  Christmas  carols  before  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  custom  gave  rise 
to  the  elaborate  compositions  bearing  that  name, 
of  which  some  specimens  are  preserved  among 
the  works  of  William  Byrd.  Each  of  the  coUeo- 
tions  numbered  a,  3,  and  8  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  in  thii  Dictionary'  contains  a 
Christmas  carol,  so  called.  The  first,  'Lulls, 
lullaby,'  is  probably  the  Lullaby  i-eferred  to  by 
the  "Earl  of  Worcester  in  his  letter  about  the 
doings  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.'  The  fir^^t 
strain  of  the  second  is  here  given  as  a  specimen. 
The  third,  <  This  day  Christ  is  borne,'  is  headed 
'  A  Carroll  for  Christmas  day,'  and  is  followed  hy 
'  A  carroU  for  New  yeares  day.' 


A.  Carowtefor  ChrUtmat  Day. 
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Bat  these  were  not  carols  in  the  popular 
sense,  or  for  popular  use.  They  exhibit  the 
same  abundance  of  contrapuntal  resources  which 
is  conspicuous  in  Byrd's  other  compofdtions  ;  nor 
do  they  differ,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  words,  firom 
other  madrigalian  music  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 
They  may  well  be  compared,  both  in  regard  to 
their  structure  and  their  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vocal  music,  with  the  Italian  and  French 
examples  of  a  similar  treatment  of  this  species 
of  composition  referred  to  under  Nokl.^ 

The  'Sacred  Hymnes/  of  Byrd*s contemporary 
John  Amner,  published  in  the  year  1 615,  include 
two  *  Motects  *  for  Christmas,  each  for  six  voices. 
The  former,  which  begins  *0  yee  little  Bock, 
O  ye  fidthful  shepher£,'  is  divided  into  three 
parts ;  the  latter,  of  which  the  first  words  are 
'  Loe,  how  from  heaven  like  stars  the  angels 
flying,'  into  two.  There  is  also  a  carol,  '  Upon 
my  lap  my  Soveraigne  sits/  which  approaches 
more  to  the  character  of  a  part-song,  in  the 
'  Private  Musicke '  of  Martin  Peerson,  printed 
in  the  year  i6ao. 

Meanwhile,  no  doubt,  the  older  and  simpler 
kind  of  Christmas  carol  held  its  place  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society ;  and  it  reappeareil,  which 
these  more  elaborate  and  artificial  forms  of 
Christmas  songs  never  did,  when  the  pressare  of 
the  Puritan  ancendancy  which  prevailed  during 
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the  Commonwealth  was  removed.  Both  before 
and  after  that  period  books  of  carols  fbr  Christ- 
mas Day  and  its  attendant  feasts  were  printed, 
with  tiie  names  of  the  tunes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  sung.  These  are  in  most  cases  popular 
airs  of  secular  character.*  But  gradually  even 
these  musical  directions  disappeared.  Buring 
the  last  century  the  card  literature  was  of  the 
humblest  kind.  Sheets  of  words  were  printed 
for  the  use  of  itinerant  singers ;  but  if  the 
strains  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung  were 
committed  to  paper  at  all,  the  possession  of  them 
must  have  been  pretty  well  confined  to  parish 
clerks  and  village  amateurs.  Still  they  were 
handed  on  by  tradition ;  and  many  of  them  have 
now  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  may  even 
now  be  heard,  in  a  more  or  less  modernized  form. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  fix  these 
vanishing  memories  of  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  Davies  Gilbert,  F.R.8.,  etc.,  who  in  the 
year  183  a  published  '  Some  Andent  C9iristmas 
Carols  with  the  Tunes  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly sung  in  the  West  of  England  * ;  <  being 
desirous,*  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  \  of  preserv- 
ing them  in  their  actual  forms  ...  as  spKBcTmens 
of  times  now  passed  away,  and  of  religious 
feelings  superseded  by  others  of  a  different  cast.* 
Another  reason  he  gives  for  so  doing  is  the 
delight  they  afforded  him  in  his  youth,  when,  as 
he  seems  to  imply,  they  were  sung  in  churches 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  in  private  houses  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  first  line  of  the  first  Carol  in  his  collection 
is  as  follows  : — 
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Its  strange  tonality  seems  to  indicate  a  pedigree 
of  centuries,  and  an  ancestry  among  the  Eccle- 
siaatical  Modes.  [H.R.B.1 

CARPENTRAS.  Additions  and  corrections 
for  the  article  will  be  found  under  Genet,  vol.  i. 
588,  9. 

CARTER,  Thohas.  Add  that  he  was  organkt 
of  St.  Werbergh's  in  Dnblin  from  1751  to  1769. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  article  is  to  be  omitted, 

s  For  example:  In  'Chrlstmaa  Carols  Good  k  True.  Vredi  a  New,* 
printed  In  164S.  the  tnoet  are  aa  followt:— For  Chitotmaa  Daj. 
a)  Troye  Towne,  (S)  All  yon  that  are  good  fellowee :  (the  flnt  line  of 
the  Carol  following.)  St.  Steven's.  (1)  WIgmore'i  Ualltard.  (2)  Bonuj 
Sweet  Bobln.  St.  John's  Day.  (1)  Klying  Fame.  (S)  The  King  s  going 
to  Bullelne.  Innocenu'  Day.  a)  As  at  noone  Dulclna  rested, 
(S)  The  Spanish  Parln.  New  Tesres-day,  Green  Sleeves.  TweUs 
Day.  a)  The  Isdies  fall.  (S)  The  Spanish  Olpales. 

s  Tha  last  three  notes  stand  thus  In  Gilbert's  colkctloii,  hut  thar 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  eoiraot  representation  of  the  end  of  Vuk 
■train.  _ 
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since  it  probably  refers  to  another  Thomas  Carter, 
who  died  Nov.  8,  1800,  aged  33,  of  liver  com- 
plaint. (Gknt.  Mag.)  A  third  of  the  same  name 
was  a  musician  in  Dublin  and  was  living  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  (Diet  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  The  composer  of  the  operas,  etc., 
died  Oct.  16  (not  la),  1804,  aged  (according  to 
the  Sun  newspaper)  60.  W.  Hawes,  who  remem- 
bered him  well,  told  the  late  T.  Oliphant  that 
this  Carter  had  never  been  to  India.  [J.M.] 

CARULLI,  Febdinando.    Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  10. 

CARUSO,  LuiGi.   Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  25. 

CARVALHO,  Mabie  Cabolinb  F^lix,  nie 
Miolan,  bom  Dec.  31,  1827,  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived inHtruction  from  her  father,  F^lix  Miolan^ 
an  oboe  pbiyer,  and  from  Duprez  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, Paris  (1843-47),  where  she  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  singing.  She  made  her  d^but  in 
the  first  act  of  'Lucia,'  and  in  the  trio  of  the 
second  act  of  'La  Juive,'  at  Dup^z*s  benefit 
Dec.  14,  *49.  Li  1849-56  she  sang  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  fuid  made  her  reputation  as  Isabelle 
in  '  Le  Pr^  auz  Clerca/  as  the  heroines  on  the 
respective  productions  of  <  Giralda '  and  '  Les 
Nooes  de  Jeannette,'  July  20,  '50,  and  Feb.  4, 
'53.  In  the  latter  year  she  married  Carvalho,  then 
engaged  at  the  same  theatre.  From  1856-69  she 
sang  at  the  Lyrique,  where  she  first  appeared  in 
A  new  opera,  *La  Fanchonnette '  (Clapisson), 
and  where  she  increased  her  reputation  as  the 
foremost  female  lyric  artist  of  the  French  stage. 
She  appeared  as  Cherubino,  ZerUna  ( *  Don  Gio- 
vanni'), with  Nilsson  (Elvira)  and  Charton* 
Demeur  (Donna  Anna),  as  Pamina  to  the  Astri- 
fiammante  of  Nilsson,  and  in  new  operaH  of  Mass^ 
and  Gounod,  i.  e.  *La  Reine  Topaze,*  Dec.  27, 
*56,  '  Faust,*  March  19,  '59,  '  Philemon  et  Bau- 
cis,' Feb.  18.  '60,  'Mireille,'  March  19,  '64, 
and  *Rom^o  et  Juliette,'  April  37/67.  'The 
opera  stage  has  rarely  seen  a  poet's  imagining 
more  completely  wrought  than  in  the  Marguerite 
of  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  .  . .  I  had  . .  .  watched 
the  progress  of  this  exquisitely  finished  artist 
with  great  interest . .  .  finding  in  her  perform- 
ances a  sensibility  rarely  combined  with  such 
measureless  execution  as  hers — and  it  has  been 
fancied  hardly  possible  to  a  voice  in  quality  like 
hers,  a  high  and  thin  soprano  with  little  volume 
of  tone — ^but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  delicacy 
of  colouring,  the  innocence,  the  tenderness  of  the 
earlier  scenes,  and  the  warmth  of  passion  and 
remorse  and  repentance  which  one  then  00  slight 
in  frame  could  throw  into  the  drama  as  it  went 
oh.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  personation  more 
complete  or  more  delightful.  Those  know  only 
one  small  part  of  this  consummate  artist's  skill 
that  have  not  seen  her  in  this  remarkable  Faust.' 
(Chorley).  In  '69-70  and  later  she  sang  alter- 
nately at  the  Grand  Opera  and  the  Op^ra  Ck>mique 
until  her  final  retirement,  which  took  place  in 
scenes  from  *  Faust '  and '  MireiUe '  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  June  9,  1885.  She  sang  in  a  duet 
from  the  latter  opera,  with  Faure,  at  the  concert 
given  at  the  Trocad^ro  on  June  8,  1887,  for  Uie 
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benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  the  fire  at  the  Op^im 
Comique.  She  first  appeared  in  England  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Dinorah,  with  great 
success,  on  the  production  of  that  opera  ('Pardon 
de  Ploermel')  July  a6,  '59.  She  sang  every 
season  until  '64  inclusive,  and  again  in  '7i-*73, 
and  worthily  maintained  her  reputation — via.  aa 
Margaret  on  the  production  of  'Faust^'  Oscar 
(*  Bailo  in  Maschera'),  the  Zerlinas  (Mozart  and 
Auber),  Matilde,  Donna  Elvira^  Rodna  ('Bar- 
biere'  and  'Nozze'),  Catarina  ('L'^toile  da 
Nord '),  etc.,  and  in  the  small  part  of  the  Happy- 
Shade  in '  Orfeo.*  Mme.  Carvalho  has  also  sang* 
at  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  elsewhere.^ 

L^ON  CabvailLj6,  known  as  Carvalho,  bom 
1835,  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
in  1848  he  obtained  an  accestit,  played  small 
parts  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  was  manager  of  the 
Lyrique,  in  '56-69,  afterwards  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, where  he  produced  Sardou's  celebrated 
*  Rabagas';  in  '76  became  manager  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  In  consequence  of  the  fire  of  May  25, 
1887,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon  him,  and 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time,  since  the  accident 
was  judged  to  be  the  result  of  managerial  care- 
lessness. In  1888  he  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Paravey.  [A.C.] 

CASE,  John.  Line  3  of  article,  add  that  he 
became  a  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College  in  1564, 
and  that  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1568, 
and  that  of  M^.  in  1573.    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CASTELLAN,  Jbannb  Anais,  bom  at 
Beanjeu  (Rhone),  Oct.  26, 181 9,  received  instrac- 
tion  in  singing  from  Bordogni  and  Nourrit  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  she  remained  six 
years ;  she  obtained  an  accMnt  in  solfeggio  in 
'31,  first  premium  '33,  second  premium  in 
singing  '35,  and  finally  a  first  premium  in  singing 
and  second  premium  in  op^ra  comique  in  '36. 
She  went  on  the  operatic  stage  in  Italy,  and 
sang  with  success  at  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence 
(where  in  '40  she  married  Enrico  Giampetro,  a 
singer),  also  at  Vienna,  etc.  She  next  sang  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  She  first  appeared 
in  England  May  13,  '44,  at  a  Philhannonio 
concert,  with  such  success  that  she  was  re- 
engaged at  a  subsequent  concert  on  June  10, 
also  at  concerts  given  by  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Benedict,  etc.  In  the  winter  she  sang  in  Italian 
opera  in  St.  Petersburg.  On  April  i,  '45,  she 
first  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Luda,  with 
fair  success,  and  remained  there  during  that  and 
the  two  next  seasons,  as  the  successor  to  Persiani, 
singing,  among  other  parts,  Zerlina  ('  Don  Gio- 
vanni'), Fiordiligi  (*Coel  fan  Tutte'),  Amina, 
Linda  di  Chamouni,  Adina  ('L'Elisire  d'Amore'), 
and  Isabella,  on  production  in  Italian  of '  Robert 
le  Diable,'  May  4,  '47,  for  Jenny  Lind.  From 
'48  to  '5  a,  except  '49,  when  she  was  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris,  where  she  was  the  original  Bertha 
in  '  Le  Prophbte,'  she  sang  each  season  at  Covent 
Garden,  where  she  proved  herself  a  pre-eminentl  j 

I  Two  brotben  of  Mma^  Otfralho  were  tiao  mtuleluii.  (1)  Amijiim 
FSLIX,  orohflttral  oonduotor.  who  dl««l  at  New  Orleans.  (2)  Ajuu- 
AMDBi.  iiror«flBor  of  orgaa  and  harmontum.  and  aa  eueh  aUaebed 
to  tlie  Lrrtque  for  Mretal  jean;  died  April  M,  liOSi 
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useful  singer  in  many  parts  of  a  different  charao- 
ter,  viz.  Margaret  of  Valois,  on  the  prodaction  in 
Italinn  of  *  Les  Huguenots/  July  ao,  '48,  Juliet, 
Bertha,  Isabella,  Mvira  ('  Masaniello  *),  Agatha 
('DerFreisuhutz'),  Anais  ('Mos^  in  Egitto';, 
Hatilde  (*Guillaunie  Tell'),  Ninetta,  Bosina, 
Abigail  ('  Nabuco '),  Pamina,  Glicera  on  pro- 
duction in  England  of  Gounod's  *  Saffo '  (Aug. 
13,  '51),  Gunegunda  on  production  of  Spohr*8 
'  Faust,'  July  15, '52  (the  composer  interpolated 
an  air  for  her  from  his  opera  *  Der  Zweikampf '), 
Pamina,  and  Leonora  (*Fidelio').  Madame 
Castellan  sang  frequently  at  the  Philharmonic 
and  otI;er  concerts,  and  at  the  festivals  at  Nor- 
wich, Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  at  Birmingham 
four  times,  from  '49  to  '58,  where  in  '55  she  ori- 
ginally sang  the  soprano  music  in  Costa's  *  Eli,' 
and  in  '58  the  same  in  Leslie's  '  Judith.' 
Madame  Castellan  also  played  in  Paris  in  Ita* 
lian  in  1847,  and  for  the  last  time  in  1859,  as  well 
as  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  She  has  long  since 
retired  from  public  life. 

'  Madame  Castellan  .  •  •  enjoyed  during  some 
years  a  settled  occupation  of  trust  and  variety  on 
our  two  Italian  Opera  stages.  So  far  as  industry 
and  general  utility,  a  pleasing  person,  and  a 
competent  voice  entitled  their  owner  to  public 
favour,  the  new  French  prima  donna  was'  emi- 
nently qualified.  But  she  fell  short  of  complete 
excellence  in  every  point  save  that  of  adaptability. 
Her  voice,  an  extensive  soprano,  having  both 
upper  and  lower  notes  sufficient  in  power,  was 
never  thoroughly  in  tune  . , .  Madame  Castellan, 
though  she  was  always  courteously  received, 
never  excited  the  slightest  enthusiasm  . . .  Her 
amenity  of  manner,  however,  and  the  sedulouscare 
she  always  showed  to  keep  faith  with  the  public, 
maintained  her  long  in  Lgndon  ;  and  since  she 
has  passed  from  the  stage,  she  has  never  been 
replaced  by  any  one  equivalent  to  her.'  (Chorley, 
1863).  [A.C.] 

CATALANI,  Alfbedo,  bom  at  Lucca,  June 
19,  1854,  studied  at  first  with  his  father,  the 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Frediano  in  that 
city.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  mass 
which  was  sung  in  the  cathedral.  At  seventeen 
he  went  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  in  Basin's  class.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  Milan  Conservatorio, 
at  the  theatre  of  which  his  first  essay  at  dra- 
matic composition,  an  '  Egloga  *  in  one  act,  '  La 
Falce,'  was  produced  in  the  summer  of  1875. 
On  Jan.  31,  1880,  his  grand  four-act  opera, 
'  £lda '  (words  by  D'Ormeville),  was  brought  out 
at  Turin;  on  March  17,  1883,  a  similar  work, 
'  Bejanice,'  in  four  acts  (libretto  by  Zanardini), 
was  given  at  the  Scala  at  Milan;  in  1885  a 
symphonic  poem  for  orchestra,  *  Ero  e  Leandro,' 
attained  considerable  success ;  and  '  Edmea,*  a 
three-act  optta  (libretto  by  Ghislanzoni),  was 

Eroduoed  at  the  Scala,  Feb.  37,  x886.  He  has 
ttely  completed  a  new  opera,  '  Loreley.*  He 
stands  in  the  fbremost  rank  of  the  younger  Italian 
composers.  [^O 

CATELANI,  Anoelo.  Add  that  he  died  at 
S.  Martino  di  Mugnano,  Sept.  5,  i866. 
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CAVAILL^COL.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
1886. 

CAVALLI.  Line  16  of  article,  for  1637 
read  1 639.  Line  ai ,  for  *  Xerse '  read  *  Serse,* 
and  add  day  of  production,  Nov.  13.  Line  35, 
for  in  read  Feb.  7.  As  to  Cavalli's  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  Da  Capo,  see 
AiB,  Yol.  i.  47  a,  and  Ofkba,  ii.  50a,  503. 

CAVALLINI,  Ernesto,  •  great  clarinet 
player,  bom  at  Milan  Aug.  30,  1807.  He  was 
taught  in  the  Milan  Conservatorio,  and  after  an 
engagement  at  Venice  and  considerable  travel- 
ling he  returned  to  his  native  city,  first  as  player 
in  the  Scala  orchestra  and  then  as  professor  in 
the  Conservatorio.  In  1853  he  accepted  a  post 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  filled  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Milan  in  1870,  and 
died  there  Jan.  7,  1873.  In  1843  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Paris  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Cavallini  travelled  much  and  was  well  known 
in  Paris,  London  and  Brussels.  He  played  » 
concerto  of  his  own  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert, 
June  33,  1S45.  F^tis  describes  his  volubility 
and  technique  as  prodigious,  and  his  breath 
as  inexhaustible;  his  intonation  was  also  very 
good,  though  his  instrument  was  only  the  old 
six-keyed  clarinet.  To  this  Mr.  Lazarus  adda 
that  his  music  is  very  difficult,  his  studies  and 
duets  excellent ;  and  although  his  tone  was  not 
of  the  purest,  he  might  well  be  called  the  Paga- 
nini  of  the  clarinet  for  his  wonderful  execution, 
lists  of  his  works  are  given  by  F^tis,  and  b 


Pougin  in  the  Supplement  thereto. 
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CAVATINA.  Add  that  the  derivation  of 
the  word  is  not  clear.  Cavata  is  defined  as  the 
act  of  producing  tone  from  a  musical  instrument. 
The  strict  definition  of  Cavatina  will  be  found 
under  Opeba,  ii.  511  o. 

CEBELL,  a  name  used  by  Puroell  and  others 
for  the  dance  form  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Gavotte.  An  instance  occurs  in  a  suite 
of  Purcell's  printed  in  Pauer's  'Old  English 
Composers,'  ami  <  The  Old  Cebell '  is  given  by 
Hawkins,  History,  App.  33.  [M.] 

CECILIA.  P.  3396,  L  10,  for  1739  read 
1740. 

CELLIER,  Alfred,  bom  Dec.  x,  1844,  at 
Hackney,  of  French  extraction,  was  educated 
there  at  the  Grammar  School,  and  from  1855  to 
i860  was  a  chorister  at  the  Chapel  BoyaJ,  St. 
James's,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  In 
1863  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  church 
of  All  Saints,  Blackheath.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  became  Director  of  the  Ulster 
Hall  Concerts,  Belfast,  succeeding  Dr.  Chipp, 
and  conductor  of  the  Belfast  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  St. 
ALban's  Holborn  in  1868.  Mr.  Collier  has  also 
been  conductor  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester (187 1-5);  Opera  Comique,  London 
(1877-9),  and  joint  conductor,  with  Sir  A.  Sul- 
livan, of  the  Promenade  Concerts,  Covent  Garden 
(1878  and  9),  besides  holding  numerous  smaller 
apiH)intments  at  the  Court,   St.  James's,  and 
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Criterion  Theatres.  His  compoeitioni  inclade 
a  setting  of  Gray's  Blegy,  written  for  the  Leeds 
Festivnl  (Oct.  lo,  18S3),  a  Suite  Symphonique 
for  orchestra^  various  songs  and  PF.  pieces, 
among  which  hitter  must  be  mentioned  a  cbann- 
ing  'Danse  pompeuse/  1880,  dedicated  to  and 
frequently  played  by  Mme.  Montigny-Bamaniy. 
But  Mr.  Gellier  is  best  known  as  a  oompoeer  of 
light  opera  or  opera  bouffe.  Besides  much  in- 
cidental music  to  plays,  etc.,  he  has  produced 
the  following:  —  'Charity  begins  at  Home/ 
Gallery  of  lUustntion,  1870,  *The  Sultan  of 
Mocha/  produced  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Man- 
chester, Nov.  16,  1874,  with  great  success,  and 
at  St.  James*s  Theatre,  London,  April  17, 1876 ; 
*The  Tower  of  London,'  Oct.  4,  1875;  'Nell 
G Wynne/  Oct.  16,  1876;  'Bella  Donna,  or  the 
Little  Beauty  and  the  Great  Beast,'  Aot.  27, 
1878,  all  produced  at  Manchester;  *  The  Foster 
Brothers,'  1876  (St.  George's  Hall);  'Dora's 
Dream,'  Nov.  17,  1877 ;  'Tlie  Spectre  Knight,' 
Feb.  9,  i8j8 ; '  After  all,'  Dec.  16, 1879 » *  In  the 
Sulks/  Feb.  ai,  1880,  operettas  in  one  act,  all 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique Theatre.  *  Pan- 
dora,* a  grand  opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  Long- 
fellow, was  produced  in  Boston  in  1881.  Few 
of  the  larger  works  obtained  other  than  pro- 
vincial popularity,  in  spite  of  the  pleasing 
and  elegant  music  contained  therein,  probabW 
owing  to  weak  librettos ;  but  on  Sept.  2$,  1886, 
in  his  opera  of 'Dorothy,' produced  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  a  fresh  setting  of  his  *Nell  Gwynne' 
to  a  new  book,  Mr.  Collier  gained  his  first  real 
success,  thanks  to  the  musical  merits  of  the 
work,  which  ran  through  the  entire  autumn 
season,  and  on  Deo.  ao,  was  transferred  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Thttitre,  where  it  has  been 
performed  ever  since.  A  lever  du  rideau  en- 
titled 'The  Carp,'  was  produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  on  Feb.  13,  1886,  and  another  'Mrs. 
Jarramie's  Genie,'  at  the  same,  Feb.  14,  1888. 
On  Sept  ai,  1887,  the  'Sultan  of  Mocha'  waa 
revived  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  with  a  new 
libretto  by  Lestocq.  Mr.  Collier  has  of  late 
resided  iu  America  and  Australia,  but  returned 
to  England  in  1887.  [A.C.] 

CEMBAL  D'AMORB.  Add  that  the  in- 
strument should  be  regarded  as  a  double  clavi- 
chord, the  two  instruments  being  separated  by 
the  tangents.  [A.J.H.J 

CEMBALO.  P.  330  6, 1.  a4,/or  Pzdal  read 
Pedals,  L 

CERTON.  Line  la  of  article, /or  1533-49 
read  i537-36»  and/or  1543-50  read  1543-60. 

CESTI,  Antonio.  Add  that  he  died  at  Venice, 
1669,  and  refer  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  article 
Cabissiht,  for  another  composition  attributed  to 
hiui. 

CHABRIER,  Albxts  Emvanubl,  bom  at 
Ambert  (Puy  de  Ddme)  Jan.  18,  1841,^'at  first 
took  up  music  as  an  amateur,  while  he  was 
studying  law  at  Paris,  and  was  employed  at  the 
Minist^re  de  I'lnt^eur.  While  at  the  Lyc^ 
St.  Louis  he  had  been  taught  the  piano  by 
1  Dftte  verUled  bj  the  w^v  of  birth. 
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Edouard  Wolff,  and  he  afterwards  studied  hju^ 
mony  and  counterpoint  with  Aristlde  Hignard  ; 
but  in  reality  he  was  self-taught.     His  first  works 
of  any  importance  were  two  operettas,  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  most  compositions  of  their 
kind:   'L'fStoile'  (Bouffes  Parisiens,  Nov.  a8, 
1877),  and  'L'J&lucation  manqu^e'  (Cerde  da 
la  Presse,  May   i,  1879).     Two  years  later, 
having  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  he 
published  '  Dix  Pieces  pittoresques  *  for  piano  ; 
and  in  Nov.   1883,  a  Rhapsody   on   original 
Spanish  airs,  entitled  *  Espnfia,'  was  very  suc- 
cessful at  the  concerts  of  the  Ch&teaa  d'Eau, 
where  he  was  for  two  years  (1884-5)  chonu 
master,  and  where  he  helped  Lamoureuz  to  pro- 
duce the  first  two  acts  of 'Tristan  und  Isolde.* 
While  there  he  produced  a-  scena  for  mezzo- 
soprano    and    female    chorus,    'La   Sulamite* 
(March  15,  1885),  also  selections  from  his  opera 
'Gwendoline,'  which  was  given  in  its  entirety 
at  the  Th^fttre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April 
10,  1886;   finally  he  produced,   at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  in  Paris,  a  more  extensive  work,  *  Le 
Roi  malgr^  lui'  (May  18,  1887),  which,  after 
three  performances,  was  stopped  by  the  fire  of 
May  t5;  it  was  reproduoed  at  the  temporainr 
estal^hment  on  Nov.  16,  1887.    M.  Chabrier^ 
works  show  a  rare  power  of  combining  all  the  mu- 
sical materials  at  his  disposal,  and  his  'EspaRa'  is 
a  model  in  this  respect;  but  in  his  original  com- 
positions a  lack  of  spontaneity  Is  apparent,  and 
his  orchestration,  though  not  deficient  in  variety 
of  colouring,   is  noisy  and  too  thick.     He  is 
a  gifted  composer,  but  his  attachment  to  varioos 
schools  shows  him  to  be  without  settled  artistic 
convictions.  [A^F.] 

CHAN6IN6-N0TE.  See  NoTA  Cambita, 
ii.  466,  and  WxchsbLnote,  iv.  430. 

CHANSON.  P.  335  h,  1.  a7,/or  Vive  Hbnbi 
QuATBE  read  Henri  Quatre  (Vive). 

CHANT.  P.  3370,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for 
16 1 3  read  1623.  P.  338  a,  1.  10,  for  Camid<,re 
read  Crotch. 

CHAPPLE.SAHDEL.  Adddateofdeath.1833. 

CHARD,  G.  W.  Line  5  of  article, /br  some 
years  later  read  in  1802,  and  add  date  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  College,  183a. 

CHARTON-DEMEUR.  See  Deveub  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  611. 

CHATTERTON,  J.  B.  Line  2  of  article,  for 
1810  read  about  1802.  Line  3,  add  first  ap- 
pearance at  a  concert  of  Aspull's  in  1824.  Line 
4,  for  1844  re<»d  1842.  Line  7,  for  in  read 
April  1 1. 

CHAULIEU,  Charles.  Add  day  of  birth, 
June  21. 

CHELARD.  Line  8  of  article,  add  date  of 
his  obtaining  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  18 11. 
P.  341 6, 1.  7, /or  in  read  Feb.  I  a. 

CHELL,  WiLLiAH.  Add  that  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  article  appear  to  be  nothing 
but  copies  of  the  treatises  of  John  de  Moiis^ 
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Otteby  nSothby),  and  othen.  He  was  Precentor 
of  Hereford  in  1554,  bat  after  the  oooession  of 
Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  all  his  cathedral  ap- 
pointments.   (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHERUBINI.  P.  543  a,  1.  44,  add  date  of 
production  of  *AIi  Baba,'  JxAy  23,  1833.  Add 
that  in  181 5  he  came  to  England  and  conducted 
his  'Anacreon'  overture  and  two  MS.  com- 
positions at  the  Philharmonic  concert  on  March 
13.    P.  343  a,  1.  24,  for  May  read  March. 

CHEST  OF  VIOLS.  ^  A  set  of  six  vioh^ 
properly  matched  as  to  size,  power,  and  colour, 
used  for  chamber  performance.  It  usually  con- 
sisted of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses : 
occasionally  of  two  trebles,  three  tenors,  and  one 
bass,  the  bass  being  properly  twice  as  long  in 
the  string  as  the  treble.  [See  Violik.]  Sets  of 
viols,  thus  duly  proportioned,  were  often  made 
by  the  dd  English  makers.  They  were  carefully 
fitted  into  a  *  chest,*  which  seems  to  have  been 
A  shallow  vertical  press  with  doable  doors.  Dr. 
Tudway,  in  a  letter  Addressed  to  his  son,  printed 
in  Hawkins  (ch.  144)  describes  it  as  'a  large 
hutch,  with  several  apartments  and  partitions 
in  it,  each  partition  was  lined  with  green  bays, 
to  keep  the  instruments  from  being  injured  by 
the  weather.'  Hawkins  quotes  an  advertise- 
roent,  dated  1667,  of  two  'chests  of  viols'  for 
sale,  one  made  by  John  Bose  in  1598,  the  other 
by  Henry  Smith  in  1633.  *Both  chests,'  says 
the  advertiser,  probably  referring  to  the  instru- 
ments, but  possibly  to  the  hutches,  'are  very 
curious  work.'  In  a  w^-known  passage  in 
'Music's  Monument'  (p.  345),  Mace  says  of 
the  '  Press  for  Instruments,'  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  fiumiture  of  his  elaborately 
designed  music  room, '  First  see  that  it  be  con- 
veniently large,  to  contain  such  a  number  as  you 
shall  design  for  your  use,  and  to  be  made  very 
close  and  warm,  lyn'd  through  with  baves,  etc., 
by  which  means  your  instruments  will  speak 
livelily,  brisk  and  clear. .  .  .  Your  best  provision, 
and  most  complete,  will  be  a  good  chest  of  viols, 
an  in  number,  viz.  two  basses,  two  tenors,  and 
two  trebles,  all  troly  and  proportionably  suited. 
. . .  Suppose  you  cannot  procure  an  entire  chest 
of  viols,  suitable,  eto.,  then  thus :  endeavour  to 
pick  np,  here  or  there,  so  many  excellent  good 
odd  ones,  as  near  suiting  as  you  can,  every  way, 
viz.  both  for  shape,  wood,  colour,  etc.,  but 
especially  for  size.'  face's  Press  for  Instruments 
includes,  besides  the  'chest  of  viols,'  a  pair  of 
violins,  a  pair  of '  lusty  full-sized  theorboes,'  and 
three  'lusty  smart- speaking'  lyra-vids,  the  whole 
oonstitutiDg  'a  ready  entertainment  for  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world.'  The  principle  of 
the  '  chest  of  viols '  is  found  in  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  violins  which  were  occasionally  made 
by  the  Cremona  makers.  [&.J.P.] 

CHEVlfe or Galin-ParibChevIS Stbtkic.  A 
method  of  teaching  part-singing  and  sight-read- 
ing, much  used  in  France,  is  thus  called,  from 
the  names  of  its  founder  and  chief  promoters. 
Its  essential  features  are  two :  first,  the  use  of 
the  principle  of '  tonio  relationship,'  the  learner 
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being  taught  to  refer  every  sound  to  the  tonic, 
and  secondly,  the  use  of  a  numeral  notation,  the 
figures  I,  2,  3,. etc.  serving  as  the  written  sym- 
bols for  the  several  sounds  of  the  scale.  Do  {ui) 
a  I,  Re^2,  etc  The  following  is  an  example 
of  a  tune,  'God save  the  Queen,'  thus  written  in 
two  parts. 


1  1  2 

336 

... 

7e  1  2 
5  •"3  5 

.              a         . 

334 
1  1  2 

3*2  1 

1  r53 

■      • 

21  7 

. 

635 

... 

1*0 

3*0 

* 

A  dot  under  a  figure  shows  that  it  is  in  a  lower 
octave,  a  dot  above  a  figure  in  a  higher.  The 
zero  shows  a  '  rest '  or  silence ;  a  thick  dot,  as 
in  the  second  measure,  continues  the  preceding 
sound.  The  varying  lengths  of  sound  are  shown 
by  a  bar  or  bars  above  the  figures,  as  in  the 
second  and  fourth  measures.  The  numerals 
are  treated  only  as  visual  signs  ;  the  names  sung 
are  the  old  sol-fa  syllables.  The  use  of  the 
numerals  is  to  keep  the  positions  of  the  sounds 
in  the  scale  impressed  on  the  learner's  mind, 
and  thus  help  him  to  recognise  and  sing  the 
sounds.  This  figure  notation  is  used  oiSy  as 
introductory  to  the  ordinary  musical  notation. 
The  system  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  France,  but  it  has  made  considerable 
way  and  is  now  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Paris 
Communal  Schools.  It  has  been  adapted  for 
English  use  by  M.  Andrade  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
BuUen.  The  English  class-books  and  exercises 
are  published  by  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Paige,  a8 
Warwick  Lane.  The '£cole  Galin-Paris-Chev^' 
has  its  head-quarters  at  36  Bue  Vivienne,  Paris, 
and  has  for  manyyears  been  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Amand  Cnevd.  He  edits  the  monthly 
paper, '  L'Avenir  Musical '  (10  centimes),  whicn 
gives  full  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  method. 
An  experiment  was  begun  some  years  back, 
under  the  authority  of  &e  Paris  Municipality, 
to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  method, 
by  putting  certain  specified  Communal  Schools 
under  the  direction  of  its  professon,  and  this  is 
still  in  progress. 

The  idea  of  using  numerals  in  the  way  above 
shown  is  best  known  to  the  general  world 
through  the  advocacy  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseaa. 
PiEBBB  Galin  (1786-1821),  who  first  developed 
the  plan  practically,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  &rdeaux.  Aiicfi  Pabis  ( 1 798-1 866),  one  of 
his  most  energetic  disciples,  was  educated  to  be 
an  avocat,  but  devoted  his  life  to  the  musical 
propaganda.  He  added  to  this  system  a  special 
nomenclature,  since  adopted  into  the  Tonic-Sol-fa 
system,  for  teaching '  time.'  Emils  Chbv^  ( 1 804 
— 1864)  was  a  doctor,  and  married  a  sister  of 
Paris.  His '  Methode  Elementaire  de  la  Musique 
Vocale,'  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system,  has 
a  curious  title-page.  The  title  is  followed  by  the 
words  'ouvrage  repouss^  [in  lai^  capitals]  k 
runanimit^  9  Avril,  1850,  par  la  Gdnmitssion  da 
Chant  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  MM.  Aober,  Adam, 
etc.,  etc.'  and  below  this  is  a  picture  of  a  medal 
*  Decern^  Juin  1853  lb  la  Soci^t^  Chorale  Galin- 
Paris-Chev^'  for  'lecture  k  premiere  yne*  and 
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other  things,  by  a  jury  composed  of  M.  Berlioz 
and  other  musicians  (6th  ed.  1856).       [B.B.L.] 

CHIAVETTE  (i.e.  Little  Keys,  or  Clefs). 
Under  this  name,  the  acute  Clefs  were  used,  by 
the  Polyphonists,  for  certain  Modes  of  high 
range,  such  as  Modes  VU»  and  XIV;  while 
those  of  more  moderate  pitch  were  used  for 
Modes  I,  III,  or  VIII,  and  others  of  like  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  graver  forms  for  the  lowest  Modes 
in  use— such  as  Mode  XIV  transposed.  The 
Clefs  of  moderate  pitch  were  called  the  Chiavi 
or  Chiavi  naturali,  and  both  the  acute  and  the 
grave  forms,  the  Chiavi  trasportatix  but  the 
term  Chiavetfe  was  generally  reserved  for  the 
acute  form  only. 


Clilavi  natunli. 


Chlarette* 


ii^^pp^^ 


Chiavi  trasportoti. 


It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  system  of 
Chiavi  and  Chiavetfe  may  serve  to  assist  in  the 
determination  of  the  Mode,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  its  Authentic  or  Plagal  character :  but 
this '  is  not  true.  Palestrina's  '  Missa  Papts 
MarceUi.'  in  Mode  XIV  (PUgal),  and  his  <  Missa 
Dies  sanctificatus,'  in  Mode  VII  (Authentic^, 
are  both  written  in  the  Chiaveiie,  Asolas 
'  Missa  pro  Defunctis/  in  Mode  XIV  transposed, 
is  written  in  the  Chiavi  trasportati,  Pales- 
trina*s  '  Missa  brevis,*  Mode  XIII  transposed,  is 
written  in  the  Chiavi  natwralL  [See  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  474  a.]  [W.S.R.] 

CHILCOT,  Thomaeu  Add  that  he  died  at 
Bath,  Nov.  1766. 

CHILD,  William.  Line  6  of  article,  for 
165a  read  1630,  and  add  that  he  was  appointed 
conjointly  with  NaUianiel  Giles,  Line  9,  add 
that  in  1643,  when  the  whole  establishment  was 
expelled,  Child  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a  small 
farm  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  composition, 
the  anthem  '0  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  lotfg 
life '  dating  from  this  time.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  present  at  Charles  IPs  coronation,  Apr. 
33,  i66i.  On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Composer  to  the  King,  in  place  of  the 
Ferraboscos  deceased.  The  story  of  the  pave- 
ment at  Windsor,  told  in  lines  9-17  from  end  of 
article,  is  correctly  as  follows  (from  a  document 
in  the  chapter  records): — *I>r.  Child  having 
been  organist  for  some  years  to  the  kiug*s  chapel 
in  K.  Ch«  2nds  time  had  great  arrears  of  his 
salary  due  to  him,  to  the  value  of  about  £500, 
which  he  and  some  of  our  canons  discoursing  of, 
Dr.  C.  slited  (sic),  and  said  he  would  be  glad  if 
anybody  would  give  him  £5  and  some  bottles  of 
wine  for ;  which  the  canons  accepted  of,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  articles  made  with  hand  and  seal. 
Alter  this  King  James  2  coming  to  the  crown, 
paid  off  his  Brs.  arrears;  wch.  much  affect- 
ing Dr.  Child,  and  he  repining  at,  the  canons 
generously  released  his  bargiiin,  on  condition  of 
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his  paving  the  body  of  the  choir  wth.  marble, 
wch.  was  accordingly  done,  as  is  oo&emorated  on 
his  gravestone.*    (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHIMES.  Certain  beats  on  one  or  more  bellfl 
osed  to  give  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
religious  services  or  of  the  time  of  day.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  chimes  in 
our  own  land,  or  in  other  European  Christian 
countries,  whether  applied  to  sacred  or  secular 
purposes. 

The  famous  msnuscript  of  St.  Blaise,  said  to 
be  of  the  9th  century,  ^bows  that  there  was  an 
attempt  made  in  early  times  to  produce  a  set  of 
chimes  with  small  suspended  bells  which  were 
tapped  with  a  hammer  or  wooden  mallet  by  a 
cleric  or  lay  performer.  The  later  illustrations 
from  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Benedic- 
tional  of  S.  ^thelwold,  which  was  executed  at 
Hyde  Abbey  about  the  year  980,  would  show 
that  chime  bells  in  early  times  were  mounted  in 
campaniles  without  the  appendages  for  ringing^ 
or  swinging  according  with  the  present  custom. 

There  are  examples  of  the  introduction  of 
the  half  swinging  chimes  in  the  15th  century 
which  have  been  carefully  recorded,  and  which 
show  a  more  convenient  arr<ingement  in  *  the 
dead  rope  pull '  than  the  earlier  arrangements 
of  levers ;  and  also  of  *  full  pull  swing '  or 
ringing  the  bells  mouth  upwards,  in  distino- 
tion  to  chiming  them,  where  if  swung  at  all  half 
the  distance  is  sufficient.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  chiming,  the  bells  han^ 
dead  and  are  struck  with  the  clapper  or  with  au 
outside  or  distinct  hammer,  or  are  only  swung 
a  short  distance  on  centres,  which  facilitates  the 
work  on  lai^e  or  Bourdon  bells.  As  soon  as 
S.  Paulinus  had  determined  to  erect  the  new 
churches  in  Northumbria,  and  as  soon  as  S.  Dun- 
Stan  had  with  his  usual  energy  devoted  himself 
to  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  Church  among 
the  Saxons,  an  impetus  was  given  to  chime 
ringing,  in  the  one  case  by  the  importation  and 
in  tiie  other  by  the  manufacture  at  home  of  the 
necessary  bells  for  chiming  and  of  the  wooden 
structures  with  which  they  were  associated  and 
which  would  not  have  carried  large  sets  of  chimes. 
This  system  of  application  has  been  repeated 
down  to  modern  times  in  the  large  stone  fabrics» 
and  is  employed  in  the  cases  of  the  famous 
christened  bells,  such  as  Tom  of  Oxford,  Tom  of 
Lincoln,  Bi^  Ben,  and  Great  Paul. 

In  Kings  'Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia,'  it  has  been  said  that 
*  Bells  are  now  always  used  in  Russia,  and  the 
chiming  them  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the 
service,  the  length  of  the  time  signifies  to  the 
public  the  degree  of  sanctity  in  the  day ;  every 
church,  therefore,  is  furnished  with  them,  they 
are  futened  immovably  to  the  beam  that  sup- 
ports them,  and  are  rung  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
clapper,  which  is  perhaps  a  mark  of  their  anti- 
quity in  that  country,  our  method  of  ringing 
being  more  artificial.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  weight  of  metal 
and  the  dimensions  of  prominent  bells  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.    The  following  list,  for 
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t))6  most  part  taken  from  Denison^s  'Clocks/ 
etc.,  will  show  the  leading  particulars  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated : — 


ar4atBM»^ 


Dat0. 


Pfo- 
meUr  at 


WW  99^/^9 


Motoow 

Ht.  Paura,  London,  *  Qnat  Paul '  . 

Munich 

Dansig 

Cologne 

Batisbon 

Magdeburg * .    . 

Leipaig 

Braalau 

Bronn 

Ghent 

Bodii 

GhAlons 

lilnooln     •    • 

Mariazell 

8t  Paurs,  London,  old  bell  .    .    . 

Dresden •   .   .    .    • 

Boaen 

Kxeter.*  Peter* 

Frankfort  .    .    ; 

Old  Lincoln 

Leeds  Town  Hall 

Valetta,  Malta 

Amiens 

Boulogne 

Westminster,  fourth 

„  third    ...... 

„  second     .    .    .    .    ■ 

„        ,,  fi"* 

Exeter  teflor  ,    .    ^ 
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Manchester  Town  Ha11,1877. 
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Hour  bell 
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SeTcnteenth 
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Sixteenth 
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Ififteenth 

11 
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Fourteenth 
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Thirteenth 
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Kinth 
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3 
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Bradford  Tovn  Hall. 
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A  manual  chiming  apparatus,  aa  distinct  from 
chime  barrel  machines,  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Rev.  fi.  T.  EUacombe  at  Bitton  Church. 
His  system  has  been  somewhat  modified  and 
elaborated  by  Messrs.  Warner,  the  well-known 
bell-founders  of  London,  who  have  of  late  years 
erected  many  of  these  instruments  in  churches 
for  chiming  either  tunes  or  changes  on  church 
bells. 

An  apparatus  for  chiming  by  pneumatics  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  the  church  oigan 
builder,  which  has  some  advantages,  as  the 
simple    touch    on    a    keyboard    produces    the 


requind  »lind,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  eom- 
plicatioB  of  an  organ  bellows  and  valves  to  supply 
the  compressed  air  required  for  working,  has  not 
commended  it  for  general  use.  The  simple 
rope-pull  apparatus  before  referred  to  may  in  a 
minute  be  put  into  gear  for  chiming,  or  out  of 
gear  to  admit  of  the  bells  being  rung. 

The  proportions  and  shapes  of  bells  tised  for 
chimes  should  be  of  a  different  character  from 
ringing  bells,  to  admit  of  tune  and  accord  in  more 
pleasant  hannonics,  a  point  which  also  has  bear* 
ing  upon  the  cup  or  hemispherical  form  of  chimes 
which  have  of  late  years  been  adopted,  a  flattened 
form  of  hemisphere  giving  far  better  results  than 
the  more  circnlar  or  cup  outlines.  [S.B.G.] 

OHIPP,  £.  T.  Line  7  of  article,  add  that  he 
was  in  the  Queen^s  private  band  from  1843  to 
1845.  Line  la,  the  date  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Panopticon  is  1855.  Line  14,  the  date  of  ap» 
pointment  to  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  is  1856, 
Add  that  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  1859,  and  that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1 860.  He 
died  at  Nice,  Dec.  17, 1886.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CHITARItON£.  The  instrument  described 
under  this  name  is  in  Italy  generally  called 
Arciliuto,  the  name  Ghitarrone  being  given  to 
a  large  chitarra,  or  theorbo  with  a  shorter  neck, 
strung  with  wire,  and  playedWith  a  plectrum.  The 
German  authorities,  Praetorius  (1019)  and  Baron 
(1727),  were  followed  by  the  writer.      [A.J.H.]' 

CHLADNI,  E.  F.  F.  In  list  of  works.  No,  4, 
for  States  read  Stabes. 

GHOLLET,  Jban  Baptiste  Mabib,  born  May 
ao^  1798,  at  Paris,  waa  from  1804  to  1816  taught 
singing  and  the  violin  at  the  Gonservatoire, 
and  in  1814  gaineil  a  solfeggio  prize.  In  181 5, 
the  Gonservatoire  having  been  closed  owing  to 
political  events,  he  became  chorus  singer  at  the 
Opera  and  the  Italian  and  Feydeau  Theatres. 
In  1818-35  he  played  in  the  provinces,  under 
the  name  Ddme-Ghollet,  the  quasi  -  baritone 
parts  played  formerly  by  Martin  and  others. 
In  1835  he  played  both  at  Brusseb  and  the  Op^ra 
Gomique,  Paris,  and  obtained  in  1826  an  engage- 
ment at  the  latter,  where,  having  adopted  the 
tenor  repertoire,  he  remained  unUl  1 83  3.  His 
principal  new  parts  were  in  operas  of  H^ld 
and  Auber,  viz.  Henri  ('Marie'),  Aug.  I3, 
1836,  in  which  he  made  his  first  success  by 
his  rendering  of  the  song  'Une  robe  leg^re'; 
Fritz,  in  *I^  Fiancee,'  Jan.  10,  1839;  <Fra 
Diavolo,'  Jan.  38,  1830,  and  <Zampa,'  May  3, 
1831.  In  1833-35  he  was  again  in  Brussels, 
where  hereafter  he  enjoyed  even  greater  favour 
than  he  obtained  in  Paris.  In  1 834  he  sang  at  the 
Hague,andin  1 835  returned  to  theOpdra Gomique, 
where  he  remained  several  years,  and  created 
several  other  parts  in  operas  of  Adam,  Hal^vy, 
and  Balfe.  viz.  Lionel  in  'L'&lair'  (Hal^vy), 
I^*  3o>  '35  i  Chapelon  in  '  Postilion  de  Lon- 
jumeau,*  Oct.  I3,'36 ;  Joseelyn  in  'Eoi  d  *  Yvetot,' 
Oct.  1 3,  '43  ;  Edward  IIL  in  '  Puits  d'Amour,* 
Apr.  3o,  '43;  •Gaglioetro,'  Feb.  10,  '44;  Beau« 
manoir  in  *  Quatre  fils  d*Aymon  *  July  15,  '44. 
He  left  the  Gomique,  directed  the  Hague  Theatre 
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for  a  time,  And  finally  re-appeared  in  Paris  at 
the  Lyrique  without  saccoM.  In  '50  he  played 
with  Mitchell's  oompiiny  at  St.  Jaine6*B  Theatre, 
▼is.  as  Lejoyeux  (*  Val  d*Andorre  Oy  in  which  he 
made  his  d^tit,  Jan.  4,  as  Barnab^  (Paer^s 
'Maltre  de  Ghapelle'),  and  in  his  well-known 
parts  of  Zampa,  Josselyn  and  the  Postilion.  He 
was  well  received,  on  account  of  his  easy,  gentle- 
•manly,  and  yivacious  acting,  and  his  oonunand 
both  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  atoned  for 
-loss  of  voice.  F^tis  says  of  him  that '  endowed 
with  qualities  that  should  have  taken  him  to 
the  highest  point  of  art,  if  he  had  received 
a  better  musical  education,  he  had  more  inge- 
nuity than  real  ability,  more  mannerism  than 
style.  Sometimes  he  jerked  out  his  song  with 
•affectation ;  he  often  altered  the  character  of  the 
music  by  introducing  variations  of  the  phrase 
and  numerous  cadensas  in  which  he  made  use 
of  his  head  voice.  Vocal  studies  had  not 
been  studied,  inasmnch  that  his  'mezza  voce' 
was  defective,  and  that  he  executed  ascend- 
ing chromatic  passages  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner. In  spite  of  these  faults,  the  charm  of  his 
voice,  his  knowledge  of  what  would  please  the 
public,  and  his  aplomb  as  a  musician  often 
caused  him  to  make  more  effect  than  skilful 
-singers  deprived  of  these  advantages.  His  fare- 
well benefit  took  place  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
April  34, 1873,  when  Roger  reappeiEured  in  a  scene 
irom  '  La  Dame  Blanche,'  and  Ghollet  himself  as 
Bamabd  in  the  celebrated  duo  from  Paer's 
'Maltre  de  Chapelle.'  On  this  occasion  Pala- 
dilhe's  musical  setting  of  Goppee's  'Le  Passant' 
was  first  produced,  with  Mme.  Galli-Marid  and 
the  late  Mile.  Priola.  [A.a] 

CHOPIN.  Add  the  following  list  of  works 
(for  PF.  solo,  unless  otherwise  stated).  The 
works  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  published 
posthumously. 


'Op. 
1.  Rondo,  0  minor. 
Sl  *  La  d  duem '  Variations  (with 

OrehflMra). 
a  Introduction  and  PolonalM, 
InO(PF.andOello). 

4.  aSonata.  0  minor. 

5.  •Bondaan  k  la  Manr. 
C  Four  Ifaiurkaa. 
r.  Five  Maznrfcat. 
a  Trio  (FP.  and  Stilnsi). 
9.  Throe  NootnnMa. 

la  TwoWo  Studio*. 

11.  Oonoorto.  K  minor. 

n.  Varlatkms  (with  Onh.X  'Ln- 

doTie*(H4rold>. 
1&  Fantasia  on  Polish  atn. 

14.  KrakoTlalc  Bondo  (with  Orah.) 

15.  Thrso  Noctunies. 

16.  Rondo,  Kb. 
IT.  Four  Maxurius, 
U.  Valaa,  tt. 
19.  Bolero. 
90.  Seheno,  B  minor. 
&.  Oonoerto,F  minor  (with  Orah.) 
n.  Polonaise.  E  b  (with  Oroh.) 
19.  Ballade,  G  minor. 
H.  Four  Xazurkaai 
0.  Twelve  Studies. 
SS.  Two  Polonaises. 
tf.  Two  Hoetumes. 
W.  Twentj-iiiar  Prelodai. 
V.  Imptomirtn.  Ab. 
aoi  Four  Majnirkas. 
aL  Sobeno,  Bb  minor, 
as.  Two  Nocturnes. 
SB.  Four  Kaiurkaa. 
li.  ThTM  Valsaa. 


Op. 

Siv.  Sonatak  B  b  minor. 
9B.  Impromptu,  F  j^ 
ST.  Two  Nootumes. 
as.  Ballade,  F. 
90.  Scherto,  0<  minor. 

40.  Two  Polooaises. 

41.  Four  Maxnrkas. 
49.  Valse.  Ab.  . 

45.  Tanmtelle. 

44.  Polonaise.  If  minor. 
4fi.  Prelude,  0<  minor. 

46.  AUeno  de  Coooerw 

47.  Ballade.  A  b. 

48.  Two  Nocturnes. 
46.  Fantasia.  F  minor. 
00.  Three  Mazurkas. 
SI.  Impromptu,  O  b. 
OS.  Ballade.  F  minor. 
fiSL  Polonaise.  Ab. 

04.  Befaerto,  X. 
SB.  Two  Noctames. 

66.  Three  llapirkas. 
07.  Berceuse. 

AflL  Sonata,  B  minor. 
M.  Three  Maxurkaa. 

60.  Barcarolle. 

61.  Polonaise  Fantalsla. 
OZ.  Two  Nocturnes. 

63.  Three  Maxurkaai 

64.  Three  Valses. 

6&  Sonata.    G  minor  (FF. 

Oello). 
68.  •Faotalile  Impromptu. 

67.  ftFoor  Vaiorkas. 

68.  eFour  Mazurkas. 
•Two  Valses. 

70.  eThree  Valses, 


Op. 

71.  eThree  Polonaises. 

79.  eNoetume,  B  minor,  Mardie 

fun6bn  In  0  minor,  and 

three  loossalses. 
TIL  eBondo  for  two  PFk  In  0. 

Without  opue-nnmbcr. 
•Serenteen  Bonp  with  PF.  aeeL 
Three  Studies. 


•Maxurkaa  In  G.  Sb.  D.  C, 

A  minor. 
•Valses,  B  major  and  minor. 
•Polonaises,  Of  minor  and  Jh 

minor. 
•Variations  in    B, 

Swiss  Bor.' 
Dnet  Oonoenanta,  on 

(for  FF.  and   (Mloy 

with  Franehomme). 
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CHOBALE.    Add  to  the  article  in  volume  L 
p.  351,  the  following : — 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Chorale  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  the  composer  of 
the  melody  or  canto  fenno  from  the  harmoniser 
(called  Totueteer  by  Winterfeld).  A  large  rao- 
portion  of  extant  chorales  appear  to  be  bf»ea  on 
old  church  tunes,  so  that  they  present  a  con- 
tinuity with  the  past  which  is  quite  consisteat 
with  Luther's  earlier  practice.  As  to  the  ancient 
origin  of  these  tunes,  see  Lutheb,  vd.  ii.  p.  179. 
The  Chorales  used  in  this  first  period  are  treated 
as  Motets  [see  Motbt],  as  the  examples  in 
Winterfeld  show :  that  is,  the  melody  is  given 
out  as  a  canto  fermo,  generally  in  a  tenor  or  at 
least  a  middle  part,  with  the  other  parts  in  more 
or  less  florid  counterpoint.  The  music  is  not  yet 
measured  [see  Mbabubb]  or  divided  into  equal 
rhythm  (musiea  menturahUu),  The  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  became  more  elaborate 
under  su^h  musicians  as  Stephen  Mahu  and 
Joh.  Kugelmann — both  early  m  the  i6th  cen- 
tury— advanced  greatly  in  the  number  of  voioe- 
parts  and  general  complexity  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 6th  and  first  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  chief  writers  being  Oumpelzhaimer, 
Joh.  Eccard,  Mich.  Praetorius,  Joh.  Schopp  and 
Joh.  Rosenmiiller.  This  again,  when  the  sing- 
ing came  to  be  restricted  to  the  canto  fermo  in 
unison,  originated  the  school  of  organ  accompani- 
ment to  the  Chorales  such  as  we  see  in  Bach's 
organ  works,  and  as  it  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
heard  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  some  chorales  are 
based  on  secular  songs  of  an  earlier  date.  Tlie 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  of  music  inherited  firom 
Saint  Gregory  were  proper  to  the  Lntin  hymns 
of  the  Breviary;  but  for  hymns  written  in  a 
modem  language  and  forming  no  part  of  a  pre- 
scribed ritual,  the  freer  stvle  used  in  secularsongs 
was,  or  was  soon  found  to  be,  quite  natural. 
Most,  however,  of  the  secular  melodies  thus  used 
were  not  so  employed  till  towaards  the  end  of  the 
i6th  or  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 

Simultaneously  with  this  elaborate  contra- 
puntal treatment,  which  demanded  the  resources 
of  a  church  with  a  good  choir,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  tendency  towards  a  simpler  treat- 
ment. This  is  found  par  excellence  in  Go  udimel's 
setting  of  Marot  and  Beza's  Psalms,  1565  [see 
Goudimbl],  in  which  there  are  four  voices,  with 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  melody 
generally  in  the  tenor,  but  in  twelve  psalms  in 
the  discant.  In  the  latter  point  this  book  is 
the  harbinger  of  one  of  the  chief  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  hymn-music.  The  revolution  is 
fully  effected  in  1586  by  Lucas  Osiander  in  his 
'  Geistliche  Lieder  und  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen 
aof  Contrapnnkts  weisa  . . .  alto  getdtt,  dan  Hn 
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ekruUiche  Gemein  durchaust  mit  eingen  kannJ* 
The  title  shows  that  the  removal  of  the  melody 
io  the  apper  part  was  due  to  a  desire  for  congre- 
gational singing.  The  earlier  books  in  motet 
fonn  of  coinwe  contemplated  only  the  participa- 
tion of  the  practised  choir.  This  book  was 
followed  in  1594  by  a  similar  treatment  of  the 
Psalter  in  Lobwasser*s  version  by  Samuel  Mar- 
schaL  The  chorale  was  after  this  sung  either  in 
four  voice-parts,  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the 
discant;  or  in  unison,  with  florid  counterpoint 
on  the  organ.  The  latter  is  considered  the  more 
claasical  form  in  Germany.  [See  also  Bour- 
geois and  Fbako  in  Appendix]. 

The  composition,  harmonization,  and  collection 
of  chorales  for  the  services  of  the  Lutheran  (and 
other  Protestant)  churches  engaged  the  artistic 
talents  of  a  whole  school  of  musicians,  of  whom 
some  of  the  most  eminent  are  treated  in  special 
articles.  [See  Agbicola,  Martin;  Galyisius, 
Seth;  Gbuoxb,J.;  Ddois,  Benedictus ;  Eccabd, 
Joh. ;  Fbank,  Melchior ;  Fbxtlinohausbn,  J. 
A.  (App.) ;  Haiimbbschmidt,  A.  (App.) ;  Isaac, 
Heinrich;  Nbumabk,  Georg.  (App.);  Pbae- 
TOBXUS,  Michael  and  Jacob;  &:hbidt,  S.  (App.); 
ScHEiK,  J.  Hermann  (App.) ;  Sbnfl,  Lud. ; 
VoPELius,  Gottf.  (App.);  VuLPius,  Melchior 
(App.) ;  Waltbeb,  Joh.  Of  the  more  important 
musicians  not  thus  treated  short  notices  now 
follow. 

Abnold  di  Bbuok  (i.  e.  of  Bruges),  bom  at 
Bruges  in  1480;  in  1530  Kapellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Biome  (afterwards  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I)  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1536; 
wrote  for  4  or  5  voices;  pieces  by  him  are 
given  in  M.  Agricola's '  Newe  deutsche  geistliche 
Gesenge.' 

Geobo  Bhau  (Rhaw),  bom  1488  at  Eisfeld 
in  Franconia,  was  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule 
at  Leipzig  till  1520,  after  which  he  settled  at 
Wittemberg  and  became  a  printer,  issuing  books 
both  in  oixiinary  typography  (including  many 
first  editions  of  Luther*s  writings)  and  in  musical 
notes,  including  his  own  work  'Enchiridion 
muficae  mensuralis'  1532.  [See  Aobicola, 
Mutin.]  Wluterfeld  ascribes  some  chorales  to 
him. 

Stefhan  Mahu,  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans  (afterwards 
Emperor)  is  known  as  a  contrapuntist ;  his  chief 
work  is  Lamentations  for  four  voices  (in  Joanelli's 
'Thesaurus*),  and  there  are  some  pieces  in  G. 
Forster's  collection  of  Motets,  Hans  Walther^s 
Ciuitionale,  etc. 

J  OH  ANN  KuoELVAKV,  of  Augsburg,  was  a 
trumpet-player  and  contrapuntist  of  the  first  half 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  Kapellmeister  to  Duke 
Albert  at  KScigsbeig;  he  wrote  some  church 
music  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1 540. 

Nicolas  Hebman  (Heermann),  Cantor  at 
Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  about  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century,  and  esteemed  also  as  versifier; 
he  died  very  old  in  1561.  There  are  chorales 
extant,  of  which  both  words  and  music  are  by 
him,  e.g.  *  Erschienen  ist  der  henrlich  Tag'  and 
*Lobt  Gott,  ihr   Christen    alle   gleich.'     For 
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tonality  and  clear  rhythm  his  chorales  sound 
more  modem  than  most  of  his  age. 

Balthasab  Resinabius  {laiine  for  Harzer), 
bom  at  Hessen  in  the  territory  of  Meissen  in 
the  early  years  of  the  i6th  century,  took  clerical 
orders  and  became  bishop  of  Leipa  in  Bohemia. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  publi^cd  at 
Wittenberg  in  1543  *  Responsoriorum  numero 
octoginta  de  tempore  et  festis  . .  .  libri  duo.' 

SiXT  DiETBiCH,  an  excellent  German  com- 
poser, who  lived  at  Constance  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  wrote  36  Antiphons,  Witt. 
1541,  and  *  Novum  opus  musicum,*  Witt.  1545. 

Lucas  Osiakdeb,  bom  1534  at  Nuremberg, 
Protestant  minister  at  several  places  in  Wtlrtem- 
berg,  died  in  1604.  Of  his  Chorale  book  with 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part  for  congregational 
singing  mention  has  been  made  above. 

Samuel  Mabschal  (Marschall),  bom  1557  at 
Toumay,  was  a  notary,  and  became  University 
musician  and  organist  at  Basle ;  he  was  living  in 
1637.  He  was  a  composer  of  hynms,  in  which 
he  followed  Osiander  in  putting  the  melody  in 
the  discant.  His  works  are  *  Der  ganze  Psalter 
Ambrosii  Lobwassers  mit  4  Stinimen,'  Leipzig 
1594  and  Basle  1606 ;  '  pMlmen  Davids,  Kir- 
chengesange  . . .  von  M.  Luther  und  anderer, 
mit  4  Stimmen/  Basle  1606 ;  and  <  Einftihrung 
zu  der  Musica.' 

NiooLAUS  Selnecceb  (properly  Schellenecker), 
bom  1539  at  Hersbruck  in  Franconia,  played 
the  organ  as  a  boy,  became  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  in  1557  was  Court  preacher  at  Dresden. 
He  publidied  '  Christliche  Lieder  und  Kirchen- 
gesange,*  Leipzig  1587  ;  and  seven  penitential 
ps&lms,  1585,  and  died  15921 

Adam  Gumpelzhaimeb,  bom  about  1560  at 
Trostberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  was  instructed  in 
music  by  Father  Jodocus  Enzmiiller  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Ulrich,  Augsburg ;  in  1575  went  into 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  as 
musician,  and  gained  coneiderable  reputation  as 
composer  of  songs  both  sacred  and  secular.  His 
sacred  songs  or  ^mns,  generally  for  several 
voices,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  are  con- 
sidered almost  equal  to  those  of  Lassus.  He 
also  wrote  'Compendium  musicae  latinum-ger- 
manicum,'  Augsburg  1595,  of  which  F^tis  says 
no  lets  than  twelve  editions  were  published.  In 
1 58 1  he  took  the  place  of  Cantor  at  Augsburg, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  oentuiy. 

Michael  Altekbubo,  bom  about  1583  at 
Trochtel  in  Thuringia,  studied  theology  at  Halle 
in  1601,  and  was  pastor  at  several  places,  finally 
at  Erfurt,  where  he  died  in  1640.  He  worked 
at  music  from  his  student-years  and  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  arrangers  of  church-music  of 
his  tame.  Of  his  chorale  tunes,  '  Macht  auf  die 
Thor  der  G'rechtigkeit  *  and  <Herr  Gott  nun 
schleuss  den  Himniel  auf*  are  still  used.  But 
more  important  are  the  collections  published  by 
him,  and  his  laiger  sacred  works : — *  Christliche 
liebliche  und  andflchtige  neue  Kirchen-  und 
Hausges&ige,'  Erfurt  1619-ai  in  3  vols.;  '16 
Intraden'  for  violins,  lutes,  organs,  etc.;  also 
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paalms,  m6tet8t  cantioneB,  etc.,  fur  4,  6,  8  or  9 
voicefl.  His  writings  combine  simplicity  with 
religions  grandeur ;  and  the  congregational  and 
choral  singing  of  his  varions  churdbes  was  re- 
nowned and  regarded  as  a  model. 

Matthaus  Apellss  tok  L0WBN8TSBN,  bom 
1594  at  Neustadt  in  Upper  Silesia,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  directed 
the  music  of  the  church  at  Neustadt,  and  was 
taken  by  Duke  Henry  of  Oels  to  his  court  as 
music-director,  becoming  in  1626  praeses  of  the 
Princess  school  nt  Bemstadt,  and  in  163 1  director 
of  chamber  music  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  11,  whose  successor  ennobled  him. 
But  he  subsequently  went  back  to  the  Duke  of 
Oels,  with  whom  he  lived  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  had  a  character  for  beneficence  and 
generosity.  His  talents  were  shown  both  in 
writing  saored  verse  and  in  composing  vocal 
music  to  German  words,  in  a  pleasing  and  flow- 
ing style.  He  published  *  Sym  bola  oder  Gedenk- 
sprttche/  containing  30  hymns  for  1-9  voices; 
the  best  are  *  Jesu  meum  solatium,*  *  Nun 
preiset  AUe  Gk>tte8  Barmherzigkeit,*  'Wenn 
ich  in  Angst  und  Noth/  '  Mein*  Augen  schliess 
ich  jetzt ' ;  also  '  Fruelings  Meyen/  1644. 

JoHANN  ScHOFP,  bom  at  Hamburg  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  lived  there  till 
164a,  and  subsequently  at  Ltlneburg.  He  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  and  published  '  Neue 
Paduanen,6alliarden,  AUemanden,  etc,,'  Ham- 
burg, 1633-40,  in  3-6  parts ;  *  30  deutsche  Con- 
certo von  I,  3,  3,  4  und  8  Stimmen/  Hamburg, 
1644 ;  '  Job.  Risten  Himndische  Lieder.  Mit 
sehr  anmuhtigen,  niehrerentheils  von  Job.  Scho- 
pen  gesetzten  Melodeyen,'  Liinebuig,  1641-a  ; 
'  Job.  Ristens  fronmier  Christen  alltagliche 
Hausmusik,'  Lfineburg,  1654  (the  melodies  by 
him  and  Michael  Jacobi  in  common) ;  *  Phil, 
von  Zesens  dichterische  Jugend-  und  Liebes- 
Flammen  und  dessen  geistliche  WoUust  Salomo- 
nis,  mit  Melodien/  Hamburg,  165 1 ;  'Jacob 
Schwieger's  Fliichtige  Feldrosen  mit  Melodien,* 
Hamburg,  1655.  ^^  these  w^rks  are  found  the 
well-known  chorale  tunes  '  Lasset  uns  den  Her^ 
ren  preisen,'  'Ennuntre  dich,  mein  schwacher 
Geist,' '  W^de  munter,  mein  Gemtithe.'  It  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  great  change  that  has 
come  over  the  chorale  with  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Gumpelzhaimer,  Ldwenstern,  and  Schopp — a 
change  which  is  the  direct  consequence  of  putting 
the  melody  in  the  upper  part,  and  writing  for 
four  fixed  voice-parts.  The  new  form  of  the 
tune  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  English  hymns 
of  the  period ;  it  has  the  modem  sciUe  with  the 
leading  note,  rhythm  in  equal  bars,  and  the 
oonunon  chord  with  its  inversions.  The  melody 
has  a  clearer  rhythm  and  a  more  rapid  and  easy 
swing,  in  fact  becomes  far  more  like  a  secular 
song ;  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact  that  just 
about  the  year  1600  popular  secular  songs  were 
adapted  to  sacred  words,  especially  'Isbruck, 
ich  muss  dich  lassen*  in  1598,  'Venus  du  und 
dein  Kind  *  in  1605,  and  *  Mein  Gmfith  ist  mir 
verwirret  *  in  1613. 
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JoHANV  RosEKMiJLLBB,  bom  In  the  Elector* 
ate  of  Saxony  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  collaborator  at  the  Thomasschale 
at  Leipzig  in  1647,  and  director  of  music  in 
1 648.  On  account  of  alleged  scandalous  oondaot 
towards  pupils  in  1655  (which  perhaps  was  not 
true,  as  in  later  life  he  bore  a  high  character  in 
Germany)  he  had  to  leave  Leipzig  and  went  to 
Venice ;  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Kapell* 
meister  at  Wolfenbiittd,  where  he  died  in 
1686.  He  published  chorales  harmonized  in 
many  parts.  His  works  are :  '  Kemspruche, 
mehrentheilfl  bus  heiliger  Schrift,  mit  3,  4  bis  7 
Stimmen  sammt  ihrem  Bssso  continuo  gesetst,* 
Leipzig,  1648  (containing  ao  hynms)  ;  'Sta- 
denten-Musik  von  3  und  5  Instrumenten,* 
Leipzig,  1654;  '  l^  Sonate  da  camera  a  dnque 
stroinenti,'  Venice,  1667  and  167 1 ;  and  Sonatas 
with  a -5  instruments,  Nuremberg,  i68a. 

JoH.  Geo.  Ebelino,  bom  at  Luneburg  about 
i6ao,  was  in  166  a  director  of  the  music  at  the 
principal  church  of  Berlin,  and  in  1668  professor 
of  music  at  the  Caroline  Gymnasium  at  Stettin, 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  composed  church 
music,  and  some  chorales  of  his  are  €ftvouriteB ; 
e.  g.  '  Warum  sollt  ich  mich  denn  gramen.* 
He  published  '  Archaeologia  Orphica  sive  anti- 
quitates  musicae,*  Stettin,  1657 ;  *  Pauli 
Gerhardi  Geistliche  Andachten,  bestehend  in 
1 20  Liedera  mit  4  Singstimmen,  2  Violinen  und 
General-bass*,  Berlin,  1666-7  ;  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  latter  for  piano,  Berlin,  1669. 

Jacob  Hintze,  born  163a  at  Bernau  near 
Berlin,  became  in  1666  court  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenbui^  at  Berlin ;  but  he  retired 
to  his  birthplace,  where  he  died  in  1695,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  an  excellentcontrapuntist. 
He  edited  the  12th  edition  of  Crtiger*s  "Praxis 
pietatis,"  Berlin,  1690,  adding  to  it  65  hymns  to 
the  Epistles  by  himself,  none  of  which  are  said 
to  be  ever  used  now ;  but  others  in  the  book  are 
his,  some  of  which  continue  to  be  favourites, 
especially  "Gieb  dich  zufrieden*'  and  ''AUe 
Menschen  miissen  sterben"  (if  the  latter  be 
really  by  him  ).  Concerning  the  chorales  composed 
by  Bach,  refer  to  Spitta^s  Bach,  vol.  iii.  p.  io8» 
114,  a87,  etc.  (English  edition). 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  considerable, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  most  important  modem 
works  can  conv^ently  be  mentioned  here.  The 
great  standard  work  is  that  of  Carl  von  Winter- 
feld,  '  Der  evangelische  Kiichengesanff  und  sein 
Verhaltniss  zur  Kunst  des  Tonsatzes/  in  three 
large  quarto  volumes,  with  abundant  specimens 
of  the  settins^  of  the  old  tunes  from  ancient 
manuscripts  (Leipzig,  1843-47) ;  it  is,  however, 
not  clearly  arranged.  G.  Ddring*s '  Choralkunde  * 
(Danzig,  1865),  and  E.  E.  Koch's  'Geschichte 
des  Elurchenlieds  und  Kirchengesangs,  mit  be- 
sonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Wiirtembcrg,*  a  vols. 
(Stuttgart  1847),  are  useful  guides*  Of  ooUeo- 
tions  of  chorales,  treated  either  as  4-voice  hymns 
or  for  singing  in  unison,  there  is  a  great  number. 
The  following  may  be  noted  as  having  especial 
interest : — *  J.  S.  Bach*s  mehrstimmige  Choral- 
gesange    und  geistliche   Arien  sum  erstenmal 
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tinyerandert  «  .  •  herausgegeben  Ton  Ludwig 
£rk/  1850 ;  '  Choralbuch,  enthaltend  eine  Aub- 
'  wahl  von  27a  der  schonsten  . «  .  Kirchengeeange 
in  yientimmige  Bearbeitung.  Nebet  einem 
Anhang,  bestehend  aus  69  von  J.  S.  Bach  theila 
ganz  neu  componirten,  theiLB  im  Geneialbass 
verbesBerten  Mdodien.  Herausgegeben  yon  J. 
G.  Lehmann,'  third  editioni  1871 ;  '371  vier- 
stimmige  GhonUgesange  von  J.  S.  Bach/  [Edited 
by  C.  F.  Becker.]  To  what  extent  the  melodies 
of  these,  which  editors  persist  in  attributing  to 
Bach,  are  really  his,  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
on  which  the  present  writer  hesitates  as  much  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  as  on  the  similar  question 
of  Lather's  authorship  of  the  music  of  certain 
hymns.  Another  carefully  prepared  collection 
which  bears  the  respectable  names  of  Baron  von 
Tucher,  Immanuel  Faisst,  and  Job.  Zahn,  is 
entitled  'Die  Melodien  des  deutschen  evan- 
gelischen  Kirohen-Gesangbuchs  in  vierstimmi- 
gen  Satze  fiir  Orgel  und  Chorgesang/  Stuttgart, 
1 854.  A  good  popular  book  also  is  '  Hauschoral- 
buch:  alte  und  neue  Choralgeaange  mit  vier- 
stimmigen  Harmonien,'  of  which  the  7th  edition 
was  published  at  Gtitersloh,  1871.  [R.M.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  Line  9  from  end 
of  article, /br  Theater  nn  der  Wien,  read  Kamth- 
nerthor  Theatre.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

CHORTOJSr.  The  '  Chorus  *  or  ecclesiastical 
pitch  to  which  organs  were  usually  tuned  in  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries.  It  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  chamber  pitch,  used  for  secular 
music.  This  chamber  pitch  (Kammerton)  was 
of  two  kinds,  the  high  and  the  low,  but  both 
were  below  the  chorus  pitch.  [See  Pitch,  vol.  ii. 
p.  757  &.  Also  Spitta,  J.  S.  Bach,  Engl.  ed.  ii. 
a  So,  324,  676,  etc.]  [M.] 

CHORUS.  Add  that  the  word  was  very 
commonly  used,  in  the  17th  and  1 8th  centuries, 
to  denote  the  concerted  conclusion  of  duets, 
trios,  etc.,  and  was  in  fact  the  exact  equivalent 
of  our  'ensemble.'  The  meaning  of  the  word 
has  frequently  been  misunderstood,  as  for  in- 
instance  in  many  modem  editions  of  Purcell*s 
well-known  duet  'Hark,  my  Daridcarl'  where 
the  last  ensemble  section,  beginning  *  80  ready 
and  quick  is  a  spirit  of  air '  has  been  omitted,  no 
doubt  under  the  impression  that  the  word 
'  Chorus  *  meant  that  these  bars  were  to  be  sung 
by  many  voices.  Conclusive  proof  that  the  word 
was  used  commonly  in  this  sense  is  afforded  in 
many  of  Handel's  Italian  operas,  in  the  scores  of 
which  the  names  of  the  quartet  of  soloists  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  their  respective  lines 
in  ensemble  numbers,  though  the  movement  is 
entitled  •  Coro.*  [M.] 

CHOUQUET,  GusTAVB.  Add  that  from 
1840  to  1856  he  was  teaching  in  New  York,  and 
that  he  died  Jan.  30,  1886. 

CHRISTUS.  P.  355  o,  last  line  but  one,/or 
27  read  26. 

CHRYSANDER,  Fbtxdrich.  For  his  chief 
work  as  editor  of  Handel's  works  see  Handel- 
Gesellschatt  in  this  Appendix.  Of  the  '  Denk- 
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maler  der  Tonkunst'  edited  by  him,  vol.  i  of 
Corelli  and  -voL  a  of  Couperin  are  published 
and  the  second  and  final  volumes  of  each  nearly 
ready ;  and  the  Te  Deum  of  Uiio  is  published. 
The  'AUgemeine  Mnsikalisohe  Zeitung'  was 
edited  by  him  from  1869  to  187 1  and  again 
from  1875  to  1883,  when  it  became  extinct. 
The  '  Jahrbiicher  fiir  musikalische  Wissenschafb' 
ceased  to  appear  after  vol.  a.  His  life  of  Handel 
has  been  laid  by  on  account  of  the  constant  and 
absorbing  labour  on  the  edition  of  Handel's  works; 
but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  hope  of  its 
resumption  and  completion.  [R.M.] 

CHWATAL,  Fr.  Xav.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  7a9  6. 
Add  that  he  died  June  24,  1879. 

CIMAROSA.  Add  dates  to  the  following 
operas: — L'ltaliana  in  Londra,  1779;  II  Con- 
vito  di  pietra,  178a;  1\  Pittore  Parigino, 
178a  ;  II  Sacrifizio  d'Abramo,  1786 ;  Le  Astuzie 
femminile,  1793;  L'Impresario  in  angustie, 
1786;  H  Matrimonio  per  raggiro,  1779;  Gli 
Orazii  e  Curiazii,  1796;  Artaserse,  1781 ;  Semi- 
ramide,  1799. 

CIMBALOM.   See  Duloimeb,  vol.  i.  p.  468  h, 

CINELLI.  The  ordinary  Italian  name  for 
cymbals.  The  name  Piatti  is  almost  universally 
used  in  orchestral  scores,  though  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  only  applicable  to  the  small  cymbals 
used  in  Janttschabenhusik.  [M.] 

CINQ  MARS.  An  '  op^ra  dialogue '  in  four 
acts ;  words  by  Poirson  and  Gallet,  music  by 
Gounod,  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  April 
5,  1877.  [M.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE   MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

Add  that  the  society  ceased  to  exist  in  1880, 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  consequent  upon 
the  resignation  of  several  of  the  older  members. 
A  concert  was  given  on  May  11  of  that  year  in 
Steinway  Hall. 

CLAGGET,  Charles.  Add  that  he  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1S20,  and  that  the  tuning-fork 
referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  article  is 
one  of  the  sounding  bars  of  his  '  Aiuton.' 

CLARIBEL.  See  Barnard,  Charlotte 
Alinqton,  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  531  a. 

CLARINET.  P.  361  o,  1.  15  from  bottom, 
add  a  reference  to  Abbreviations,  i.  4  a,  and  to 
Chalumbau,  for  examples  of  the  use  of  the  term. 
P.  36a  d,  last  paragraph,  add  that  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  the  clarinet  as  an  orchestral 
instrument  is  said  to  be  in  J.  C.  Bach*s  '  Orione  * 
(1763).  [M.] 

CLARK,  Jebehiah.  Add  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  1669,  but  that  the  date  is 
probably  much  earlier.  L.  13  from  end  of 
article,  for  the  same  year  read  1699.  L.  9  from 
end,  add  date  for  <TheWorid  in  the  Moon,* 
1697.  To  the  list  of  plays  for  which  he  fur- 
nished  music,  the  following  are  to  be  added : 
— *  The  Campaigners,'  1698 ;  '  The  Bath,*  1 701 ; 
*  All  for  the  better,*  170  a,  and  'the  Committee,' 
1 706.  Since  the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  from  which 
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the  above  additions  are  taken,  its  writer,  Mr. 
W.  Barclay  Squire,  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  date  of  Clark's  death,  oonceming  which 
authorities  have  hitherto  been  at  variance.  The 
printed  copies  of  Hawkins's  History  give  Nov.  5 
as  the  date,  but  in  a  copy  corrected  by  Hawkins 
himself,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  this  is 
altered  to  Dea  i,  1707  ;  a  contemporary  news- 
sheet  has  been  found  which  confirms  this  date 
beyond  a  doubt.  For  the  detailed  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  for  the  process  bv  which  the 
true  date  has  been  established,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Atheneum  of  April  a,  1887.  [M.] 

CLABE,  SooTsoir.    See  Sootson  Clabk. 

CLABEE,  John  (Clabkb-Weqtfsld).  L.  7  of 
article,  from  the  semi-colon  read  as  follows : — 
in  the  same  year  (1793)  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  choristers  (not  organist)  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1794 
he  succeeded  Richard  Langdon  as  organist  of 
Armagh  Cathedral,  whioh  post  he  held  till  1797. 
In  1795  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  in 
Dublin,  and  in  1799  the  Irish  rebellion  led  him 
to  resign  his  appointments,  (etc.  as  in  1.  13). 
L.  21,  add  date  of  death  of  H.  F.  Whitfeld,  1814. 
Other  corrections  wiU  be  found  under  Tbikitt 
CoLUCGB,  vol.  iv.  p.  170  b,  note  8.  [M.] 

CLAUS.  For  Claus  read  ClauBs-Szarvady, 
and  add  that  she  visited  London  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  giving  one  concert  in  a  private  house. 

CLAUSULA.  The  medieval  name  for  what 
is  now  called  a  Cadence,  or  Close.' 

The  most  important  Close  employed  in  Poly- 
phonic Music,  is  the  CUtUMula  vera,  or  True  Ca- 
dence, terminating  on  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
The  Claueula  plagalu,  or  Plagal  Cadence,  is 
rarely  used,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  this,  follow- 
ing it,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Movement,  in  the 
form  of  a  peroration.  A  Close,  identical  in  con- 
struction with  a  True  Cadence,  but  terminating 
upon  some  note,  other  than  the  Final  of  the 
Mode,  is  called  a  Clausula  Jlcta,  subeidiaria,  or 
media;  i.s.  a  False,  Subsidiary,  or  Medial 
Cadence.  A  Claueula  vera,  or  flcta,  when  ac- 
companied, in  the  Counterpoint,  by  a  suspended 
discord,  is  called  a  Claueula  diminuta,  or  Dimin- 
ished Cadence,  in  Allusion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  penultimate  note,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  suspension  and  resolution  of  the  dissonance. 

Though  the  Claueula  vera  is  the  natural 
homologue  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  of  inodern 
Music,  and  may,  in  certain  cases,  correspond 
with  it,  note  for  note,  it  is  not  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles — for,  the  older  progression 
belongs  to  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  'hori- 
zontal system,*  and  the  later  one,  to  the  *  per- 
pendicular, or  vertkuU  system.'*    In  the  Ciaur 

I  It  to  niinwiiy  to  b>  yyj  eantiom  In  ttiaina  of  thwe  tuo  BngMih 
wordi,  which,  in  tha  10th  oentuxy,  wen  not  tntcrchnngaabio.  Morloj, 
for  hutnnoo,  at  pp^  73  and  1S7  of  hta  Plains  and  Eatle  Introdootlim 
<lnd  Edit.  leOB)  applioi  the  term  *  Oloie '  to  the  doceut  of  the  Oaafe 
ftrwto  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode :  and '  Cadence '  to  the  dlieonaooe 
with  which  thia  progreMion  ta  aooompanled,  in  the  Counterpoint, 
when  the  form  employed  ia  that  kuuwn  aa  the  OlatmUa  4imtmmia. 
In  eaaea  lllce  thia,  it  la  only  by  relannoe  to  the  Latta  tenna  that  all 
dancer  of  mlaoonoeption  can  be  ardded. 
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etila  vera,  the  Canto  fermo  must  necessarily 
descend  one  d^p-ee  upon  the  Finiil  of  the  Mode; 
the  Counterpoint,  if  above  the  Canto  fermo,  ex- 
hibiting a  Major  Sixth,  in  the  penultimate  note; 
if  below  it,  a  Minor  Third.  In  the  ClaueaU 
diminvta,  the  Sixth  is  suspended  by  a  Seventh, 
or  the  Third,  by  a  Second.  In  either  case,  the 
Cadence  is  complete,  though  any  number  of 
parts  may  be  added  above,  below,  or  between, 
its  two  essential  factors.  The  constitution  of 
the  Perfect  Cadence  is  altogether  different.  It 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  progression 
of  the  Bass  from  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic ; 
each  of  these  notes  being  accompanied  by  ita 
awn  fundamental  harmony,  either  with,  or  with- 
out, the  exhibition  of  the  Donunant  Seventh  in 
the  penultimate  Chord.  But,  by  the  addition  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  free  parts,  the  two  Ca- 
dences may  be  made  to  correspond  exactly,  in 
outward  form,  through  the  jmnt  operation  of  two 
dissimilar  principles ;  as  in  the  following  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  Claueula  vera,  represented  by 
the  Semibreves,  is  brought,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
Fifth  below  the  penultimate  note  of  the  Canto 
fermOf  into  a  form  identical  with  that  of  the 
Perfect  Cadence. 
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A  Close,  formed  exactly  like  the  above,  but 
terminating  upon  the  Mediant  of  the  Mode,  ia 
called  a  Claueula  media.*  In  like  manner,  a 
Claueula  fleta,  or  euheidiaria,  may  terminate 
upon  the  Dominant,  or  Participant  of  the  Mode, 
or,  upon  eithsr  of  its  Conceded  Modulations.* 
Modem  writers  are  generaUy  inclined  to  de- 
scribe Closes  of  this  kind  as  True  Cadences 
in  some  new  Mode  to  which  the  composer  is 
supposed  to  have  modulated.  But,  the  early 
Polyphonist  regarded  them  as  False  Cadenoss, 
formed  upon  certain  intermediate  degreea  of  the 
original  Mode,  from  which  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  depart,  by  the  process  now  culed 
Modulation. 

The  form  o{  Claueula plagalieiaoti  frequently 
employed  by  the  Polyphonists  was  that  in  which, 
after  a  Claueula  vera,  the  last  note  of  the  Canto 
fermo  was  prolonged,  and  treated  as  an  inverted 
Pedal-Point.  It  is  used  with  peculiarly  happy 
effect  in  Mode  IV — the  Plagal  derivative  of  the 
Phrygian — in  which  the  impression  of  a  final 
Close  is  not  very  strongly  produced  by  the  Claw- 
eula  vera. 
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The  DominAnt  of  this  Mode  la  the  fourth  de- 
gree above  its  fixud,  corresponding  with  the 
modern  Sub-dominant.  And,  as  this  forms  so 
important  an  element  in  the  treatment  of  the 
inverted  Pedal,  modem  Composers  apply  the 
term  Plagal  to  all  Cadences  in  which  the  Sub- 
dominant  precedes  the  Tonic  Bass.  The  term 
serves  its  purpose  well  enough:  but  it  rests 
upon  an  erroneous  basis,  since  there  is  no  such 
interval  as  a  Sub-dominant  in  the  Plagal  Modes 
firom  which  the  progression  derives  its  name. 

In  all  the  Clautulm  hitherto  described,  the 
two  essential  parts  form  together,  in  the  final 
note,  either  an  Octave,  or  Unison.  There  is  yet 
another  class  in  which  the  parts  form  a  Fifth. 
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Morley  ^  seems  inclined  to  class  these  among  the 
True  Closes ;  but  most  early  writers  regard  them 
as  ClausultBjlct€e,  vel  irregular et,         [W.S.B.] 

CLAVICBORD.  Line  2  of  article,  add  The 
Italian  name  is  Manieordo,  the  name  Clavicordo 
being  the  equivalent  of  the  German  Clavier  in 
the  sense  of  any  keyboard  instrument  having 
strings.  P.  367  a,  add  at  beginning  of  line  x8, 
in  clavichords  of  the  1 8  th  century.  P.  368  a,  1. 2  3, 
'An  Admired  effect  due  to  change  of  intonation ' 
is  inaccurate.  To  play  out  of  tune  was  depre- 
cated by  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
clavichord  players  preserved  a  very  tranquil  posi- 
tion of  the  hand  in  order  to  preserve  truth  of 
intonation.  )jine  26,  for  shortened  read  tight- 
ened. Line  30,  for  with  varying  power  of  touch, 
read  without  quitting  the  key.  Line  31,  The 
Bebung  {vibrato)  was  obtained  without  allowing 
the  finger  to  quit  the  key. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  chro- 
matic keyboard,  Hubert  van  £yck  painted  the 
S.  Cecilia  panel  of  the  famous  Ghent  altar-piece 
in  which  there  is  a  Positive  organ  depicted  with 
the  chromatic  division  of  the  keyboard.  He 
died  in  1426,  and  that  was  therefore  the  last 
year  in  which  this  panel  could  have  been  painted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Halberstadt  organ,  built 
in  I3(h3,  had  this  division.  If  so,  it  is  the  earliest 
known  example. 

P.  368  5, 1.  17,  for  the  end  read  the  middle. 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Line  35.  The 
Latin  version  of  Virdung  is,  as  is  now  well 
known,  by  Luscinius,  whom  many  have  credited 
with  being  the  original  author.  Line  34.  The 
scnle  of  Guide  should  include  the  highest  note  e, 
and  contain,  with  the  B molle  et  durum,  2%  notes. 
Line  8  from  bottom,  the  statement  that  there 
was  a  clavichord  dated  1520,  wanting  two  semi- 
tones in  the  octave,  proves  to  be  unfounded. 
See  Welcker's  earlier  account  of  it  in  '  Neu  er6ff- 
notes  Magadn  musikalischen  Tonwerkceuge,' 
p.  106  (Frankfort,  1855). 
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The  last  claviohords  that  were  made  were 
constructed  by  Hoffmann,  Stuttgart,  in  1857,  on 
the  pattern  of  one  belonging  to  MoUque.  They 
were  made  for  the  late  Joseph  Street,  of  Lloydii. 
[See  also  Tanobmt.]  [A.J JJ.] 

CLAVICYTHERIUM.  P.  3696.  This  in- 
strument is  figured  in  Virdung,  1511,  and  a 
remarkable  specimen  from  the  Correr  collection, 
now  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Donaldson  of  London, 
was  exhibited  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection,  1885, 
and  is  figured  from  a  drawing  in  colours  in  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hipkins's  'Musical  Instruments'  (Black, 
Edinburgh,  1887). 

CLAY,  Fbedebio.  Add  the  productions  of 
<The  Merry  Duchess' (Royalty  Theatre,  May 
33,  1883),  and  'The  Golden  Ring'  (Alhambra, 
Dec.  3.  1883). 

CLAYTON,  Thomas.  Add  that  he  is  said 
to  have  died  about  1730. 

QlA  DU  CAVEAU.  The  tide  of  a  large 
collection  of  French  airs,  including  the  tunes  of 
old  songs  dating  from  before  the  time  of  Henri 
rV,  old  vaudevilles,  commonly  called  Tpout-neufej 
and  airs  from  operas  and  opirae  eomiquee  which 
from  their  frequent  use  in  eom^ies-vaudevillee 
have  become  popular  airs  (what  are  called 
timbrea).  The  fourth  and  last  edition  of  the 
work,  published  by  Capelle,  goes  down  to  1848 ; 
a  new  edition  would  have  to  include  airs  taken 
from  comic  operas  by  Auber,  Adam,  etc.,  written 
since  the  above  date,  and  airs  from  the  operettas 
of  Offenbach  and  Lecocq,  which  have  now 
become  new  types  for  the  vaudeville  couplet  and 
have  enriched  the  domain  of  the  popular  song. 
The  collection  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  find  either  the  tune  of  a  song  of  which 
the  words  only  are  known,  or  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  words  which  will  fit  any  particular 
air.  The  publication  is  especially  useful  to 
dramatists  who  have  to  write  couplets  for  a  van- 
deville,  and  to  amateur  song-writers;  it  contains 
2350  diifferent  airs,  and  as  many  forms  or  models 
for  couplets.  The  origin  of  the  title  is  as  follows : 
— ^Three  French  song- writers  of  the  18th  century 
Piron,Cr^illon^Z«,  andColl^,  instituted,  in  1733, 
a  sort  of  club,  where  they  dined  regularly,  together 
with  other  song-writers  and  literary  men.  They 
called  their  society  le  Cavean,  from  the  place  of 
meeting,  an  inn  of  that  name  kept  by  one  Lan- 
delle  in  the  Rue  de  Buci,  near  the  Commie 
Franfaise  and  the  Caf(6  Procope,  where  these 
boon  companions  finished  their  evenings.  From 
that  time  all  societies  of  song-writers  have  con- 
nected themselves  as  much  as  possible  with  this 
first  society,  and  so  the  name  Caveau  is  synony- 
mous with  a  club  of  the  same  kind.  The  original 
society  lasted  exactly  ten  years,  after  which,  in 
176  a,  Tlron,  Cr^SbiUon  file,  and  Gentil-Bemard 
formed  a  new  society  in  the  same  place,  which 
lasted  only  five  years.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
*Caveau  modeme'was  founded  in  1806  by  Capelle, 
the  author  of  the  Cl^  du  Caveau,  with  tne  help  of 
Grimed  de  la  Reynibre,  Piis,  Armand  Gouff^, 
and  Philippon  de  la  Madeleine  ;  they  met  at 
Balaine's  in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  rue  Mont- 
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orgneil.  The  society  lasted  till  1815,  and  in  1825 
nn  effort  was  made  to  revive  it»  but  after  a 
year's  existence  it  disappeared,  together  with 
knother  club,  '  Jjes  Soupers  de  Momus/  founded 
in  1 81 3.  In  1835  A  ^^^  society  was  founded  at 
Champeaux's  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Mon- 
turnout,  and  was  called  at  first  les  Enfants  du 
Caveau,  and  then  le  Caveau  only.  It  still  exists, 
and  is  managed  by  a  committee  headed  by  a  presi- 
dent elected  every  year,  who  holds  Panard*8  glass 
and  Colly's  bells  as  symbols  of  his  office.   [A.J.] 

CLE6G,  John.  P.  371  a,  L  2,  for  1743  read 
On  Jan.  a  1, 1743-4.  Add  that  be  was  discharged 
as  cured  on  J  uly  ao,  1 744,  but  again  admitted  on 
Dec.  15  of  the  same  year.  He  was  finally  dis- 
charged Oct.  13,  1746.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CLEMENS  NON  PAPA.  L.  34  of  arUcle, 
for  VI.  read  VII. 

CLEMENT,  Felix.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
33. 1885. 

OLEMENTI.  L.  a  of  artic1e,/or  March  9 
read  March  10.  Add  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
south  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  P.  37  a  b, 
L  5,  for  Condicelli  read  Gordicelli.  P.  373  a, 
thud  paragraph,  add  that  during  his  continental 
tour,  x8oa-io,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Leh- 
mann,  the  cantor  of  the  Nicolaikirche  in  Berlin, 
who,  after  a  journey  to  Italy  with  her  husband, 
died  in  childbirth.  [M.] 

CLIFFORD,  Rev.  James.  Lines  la  and  13 
of  article,/or  About  the  year  1700,  read  in  Sept. 
1698. 

CLIFTON,  John  C,  bom  1781,  studied  for 
five  years  under  Richard  Bellamy.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Wesley,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  music,  resigning  an 
appointment  in  the  Stationery  Office  which  he 
had  held  for  about  two  years.  After  an  engage- 
ment at  Batb,  where  he  conducted  the  Harmonic 
Society,  he  went  in  i8oa  to  Dublin,  and  in  181 5 
produced  there  a  musical  piece  called  '  Edwin.' 
He  organized,  together  with  Sir  John  Stevenson, 
a  concert  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Irish 
famine.  In  1816  he  invented  an  instrument 
called  the  '  Eidomusicon,*  intended  to  teach 
sight-reading.  An  attempt  made  in  1 818  to 
bring  out  his  invention  in  London  failed,  and  he 
then  adopted  Logier*s  system  of  teaching,  and 
remained  in  London  for  some  time.  He  married 
the  proprietress  of  a  ladies*  school  at  Hammer- 
smith, where  he  died  Nov.  18,  1 841,  having  be- 
come partially  insane  some  three  years  pre- 
viously. [W.B.S.] 

COCCIA,  Cablo.  Coirect  date  of  birth  to 
April  14,  1782,  and  add  place  and  date  of  death, 
Kovara,  April  13,  1873.  L.  la  from  end  of 
article. /or  36  read  40.  L.  5  from  end, /or  1816 
read  181 5. 

CODETTA.  For  the  special  meaning  of  the 
word  in  fugue,  see  vol.  i.  568  a,  and  voL  iv.  1386. 

COGAN,  Philip,  Mus.  D.  was  bom  in  Cork 
about  1750,  and  became  a  chorister  and  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  choir  of  St.  Finbar^s 
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Cathedral  in  that  city.  In  1 7  7  a  he  was  appointed 
a  stipendiary  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Chmtsh 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  but  soon  resigned  his  post. 
In  1780  he  became  organist  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  and  about  the  same  time  obtained 
the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Dublin.  He  resigned  the  organistship  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  1810,  and  resided  in  Dublin  as  » 
teiusher  of  music,  dying  there  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  player  on  the 
organ  and  the  harpsichord,  as  well  as  for  bis 
powers  of  fugue  extemporization.  He  published 
several  sonatas  of  merit,  written  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Mozart.  Michael  Kelly,  who  took 
lessons  from  Cogan  about  I777>  describes  his 
execution  as  '  astounding.*  [G.A.C.] 

COLLA.    See  Aoujasi. 

COLLARD.  Line  9  of  article,  for  Gieb  read 
Geib. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC.  Lists  of  con- 
tents of  the  following  published  collections  of 
music  will  be  found  in  this  Dictionary  under 
the  headings  referred  to. 

I  Motet  SoeTMr.  n.snL 
'  Musie«  Antlqaa.    li.  410. 
Mutica  Divln*.    il.411.tI2: 
Musical  Antiquarian  BocUtf.   IL 

416. 
Novello.   Sm  FlUwIIIIam  Hulo. 
Orpheni.    11.613. 
rave's 'Harmonla  Sacra.'  U.C38*. 
Panbenla.    11638. 
PartJfuiilo.    iL6.-W.827. 
Patroclnium  M usloet.   Sm  BeiY- 
Planofurta  Mosle.  old.    Bee  Kia> 

TiennuiillL  MeUter.  Paithenia. 
Piaetical  Harmonr.   ill.  24. 
Piinoe  da  la  Motkotfa,  BcooaM, 

etc    lil.Sl. 
Prosltfl'fMasloaDlTlna.*  IL411. 

412. 
Bacoolta  di  Mudca  8aera(AlfleriX 

ir.aso. 
Raocolta  gvnenla.  ete.  (Cboronk 

iii.6S. 
neeueil  des  morceanx  de  motlqtM 

ancienne.     Bee  Prince  Mo** 

Icowa. 
BocltUti's  Sammlons.  ete.    Ul. 

141. 14S. 
Rammlunc  Sion.    Appendix. 
Sammlunc  Tonagllcher  Getanf* 

•tacke.   SeeBochlltz. 
Scotlth     Mosle.    ancient.      Sec 

SIcene  MS. 
Selection  of  flaored  Music.    See 

Latrobe. 
SIcene  MS^  contents  of.    HI.  0M. 

BSB. 
Smith.  J.  Staflbrd.     See  Muska 

Antiqua. 
SpMimens,  Crotch's,  til.  6484Qi. 
TvhoT  des  Planistea.    It.  ISR. 
Tudway.    Collection  of  Cbnreh 

Music.    It.  IMk  IW. 
Virginal  Music    See  Fsrthenia, 

and  !▼.  90i^n2. 
Vocal  Scores.    It.  S19. 990. 

COLMAN,  or  COLEMAN,  Charles,  Mns.D. 
Add  that  he  took  the  degree  of  MusJ).  on 
July  3,  165 1,  and  that  in  Nov.  i66a  he  was 
appointed  Composer  to  the  Kinsr»  with  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  He  contributed  the  musical 
definitions  to  Phillips*  *New  World  of  Words* 
(1658).  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for  1657 
read  1656,  and  add  that  he  died  in  July,  1664. 
(Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

COLMAN,  or  COLEMAN,  Edward.  Add 
that  he  was  the  original  composer  of  the  musio 


Alflert.  BaeeolUdlMuBlca  Sacra. 

i?.  (BO. 
Alte  Klavlennuslk.    See  ClaTlor- 

musilc. 
AlteMebter.  See  Melster.  Alte. 
Arnold's  Cathedral  U  usio.   1. 86  b. 
Attswahl     TorzOirllcher     Muslli- 

werke.    1. 106  a. 
Bach'Gesellschaft,    Edition    of. 

L119;  11.606;  It.  BUo. 
Barnard.    Church  Music.    1. 140. 
Berr.  Patroclnium  Muslcea.  l.S3a 
Berlin.   Bee  Auswahl. 
Bodensehatx.     norilegtiim  Por- 

tense.   i.998. 
Boree.   Cathedral  Music   1.96R. 
Bumey's  History.  Xxamples  in. 

1?.97& 
Cathedral   Music     Bee  Arnold. 

Barnard.  Boyee,  Tndway. 
Ohoron.   Baccolta  generale  (Col- 
lection generate,  etc.)   ill.  63. 
dementi.    Practical    Harmony. 

ilLM. 
Croteh  's  Specimens.    Hi .  648-60. 
Eceleslastioon.    i.  481, 46S. 
EslaTa's    'Lira    saero-hlspana.' 

1. 494. 49&. 
Farreno's  'Trfsor  des  Flanlstes.' 

It.  168. 
Ftttwilllam  Music    1.690.181. 
Florileglum  Poitensc  SecBoden" 

schati. 
Harmonla  Sacta  (Page).   11.6326. 
Hawlctns's  History,  Examples  in 

1.700. 
Hullah.     See   Part  Music  and 

Vocal  Scores. 
KlaTlermusik.  Alte.   il.  63. 
Latrobe.  Selection  of  SacredMusic. 

II.  102. 103. 
Lira  sacro-hlspana.   See  Sslara. 
Melster.  Alte.    11.247. 
Moskowa,  Prince  de  la.  Bceuefl, 
ilLSl. 
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in  Shirle/s  'Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses/ 
on  its  production  in  1653,  and  tliat  on  Jan.  21, 
1662,  he  took  Lanier^s  place  in  the  royal  band. 
L.  5  from  end  of  article, /or  19  read  29.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.) 

COLOMBA .  Opera  in  4  acts ;  the  words, 
founded  on  Prosper  Merim^'s  story  with  the 
same  title,  by  Frauds  Huefifer ;  music  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  (op.  a 8).  Written  ifor,  and  produced 
by,  the  Carl  Kosa  company,  Drury  Lane, 
April  5,  1885.  Given  at  Hamburg  (in  German) 
Jan.  37,  1884,  and  at  Darmstadt,  April  29  of 
the  same  year.  [M.] 

COLONNE,  Judas  (called  Edouabd),  violin- 
ist and  conductor,  born  at  Bordeaux,  July  24, 
1838,  studied  music  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  harmony  in 
1858,  and  the  same  for  violin  in  1863.  He 
became  first  violin  in  the  Op^ra  oroheetra,  but 
left  it  in  1873  to  establish,  with  the  music-pub- 
lisher Hartmann,  the  'Concert  National.'  TheRe 
concerts  lasted  two  seasons,  and  wero  first  held 
at  the  Od^n  theatre,  whero  Franck's  *  Redemp- 
tion '  and  Massenet's  '  Marie  Magdeleine  *  wero 
performed  for  the  first  time  ;  the  concerts  wero 
subsequently  held  at  the  ChAtelet.  In  1 8  74, 
Hartmann  having  rotired,  Colon  ne  endeavourod 
to  form  an  association  among  artists  which  should 
be  patronised  by  amateurs  and  the  public.  In  this 
way  wero  founded  theC'Oncerts  duChfttelet,  which 
though  at  first  unsuccessful,  have  since  gained 
00  wide  a  reputation.  It  was  not  easy  to  struggle 
against  the  established  popularity  of  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  conducted  by  Pasdeloup,  but  Colonne 
had  the  excellent  idea  of  giving  moro  prominence 
to  the  works  of  the  younger  French  composers ; 
he  produced  several  orohestral  suites  by  Masse- 
net, the  first  and  second  of  which  had  previously 
been  given  at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  and  various 
orchestral  compositions  by  Lalo,  Dubois,  Franck, 
etc. ;  but  the  success  of  the  concerts  was  not 
fully  assured  until  Colonne,  foreseeing  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Berlioz,  and  incited  by  the  example 
of  Pasdeloup,  in  a  manner  devoted  his  concerts 
to  the  great  French  composer  by  producing  with 
fCreKt  caro,  and  in  their  entiroty,  all  his  works 
for  chorus  and  orohestra;  '  L'Enfknce  du  Christ,* 
'  Romdo  et  Juliette,'  and  particularly '  La  Damna- 
tion de  Faust,'  the  success  of  which  crowned  the 
popularity  of  his  undertaking.  The  enterprise, 
having  quite  replaced  the  Concerts  Populaires  in 
public  fiivour,  became  most  profitable  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  to  its  director,  who  in  1880 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d'Honneur ;  he 
had  before,  in  1878,  been  chosen  to  conduct  the 
concerts  at  the  Trocaddro  during  the  Exhibition. 
He  is  an  extremely  careful  conductor,  he  ro- 
hearses  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  a  correct  and  vi^rous  interpro- 
tation  of  the  works  he  performs.  In  his  anxiety 
for  clearness  he  had  at  one  time  a  tendency  to 
slacken  the  tempi,  and  was  sometimes  lacking  in 
firo  and  energy  ;  but  in  this  respect  he  has  cor* 
rected  his  deficiencies,  and  now  infuses  more 
warmth  into  the  memb<^  of  his  orohestra.  [A. J.] 
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COLTELLINI.     Add  date  of  death,  181 7. 

COLYNS,  Jban-Baptistb,  a  distinguished 
violinist,  was  born  at  Brussels  Nov.  25,  1838. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire 
at  the  age  of  8,  where  he  gained  prizes  for 
violin  playing,  harmony,  etc.  He  became  solo 
violinist  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  soon  afterwards  was  appointed 
professor  of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatoiro. 

He  has  made  many  professional  tours  in 
Europe  with  great  success,  and  has  at  various 
times  received  advantageous  offers  to  leave  bin 
native  city.  Among  others  he  was  in  1876 
invited  by  the  King  of  Saxony  to  migrate  to 
Dresden  as  Concertmeister  and  Professor  at  the 
Conservatorium  there.  These  offers  he  has  de- 
clined for  family  reasons.  He  visited  England  in 
1873,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April 
I  a,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  July  7.  M.  Colyns 
has  occupied  himself  with  composition  for  his 
special  instrument,  and  has  also  produced  several 
d[ramatic  works — for  example,  an  opera  in  i  act, 
'Sir  William*  (1877);  opera  in  3  acts,  'Capi- 
taine  Raymond '  (1881).  [T.P.H.] 

COMES.    See  Answer,  Dux,  and  Fdgub. 
COMMA.    Line  5  from  end  of  article,  for 
551441  read  531441- 

COMMER,  Frakz.  Add  date  of  death,  Aug. 
17,  1887,  and  that  14  vols,  of  'Musica  Sacra' 
have  now  appeared,  of  which  only  the  earlier 
volumes  were  edited  by  Commer. 

COMMODO,  '  easily,'  'at  a  convenient  pace*; 
a  direction  of  rare  occurrence  by  itself,  but  gen- 
erally used  with  Allegro,  as  in  the  Rondo  of 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E,  op.  14,  no.  I.        [M.] 

COMPLINE  (Lat.  Completorium),  The  last 
of  the  '  Horse  Diurme,'  or  '  Day  Hours,'  of  the 
Roman  Ritual. 

Compline  is  sung  after  Vespers,  either  with 
or  without  a  pause  between  the  two  Offices.  It 
begins  with  the  Versicle,  'Jube  domine  bene- 
dicero';  the  Benediction,  'Noctem  quietam, 
etc.';  and  the  Lectio,  'Fratres,  sobrii  estote.' 
These  aro  followed  by  the  *  Confiteor,*  and  '  Ab- 
solutio,*  with  the  usunl  alternations  between  the 
Ofiiciant  and  the  Choir;  the  Yersicles  and 
Responses,  'Converte  nos,  etc.';  and  Psalms 
iv,  XXX,  xc,  and  cxxxiii  (Vulir.  vers.)  sung  under 
the  Antiphon  'Miserere  mlhi.'  These  Psalms 
never  cliange ;  nor,  except  in  the  last  verse,  does 
the  Hymn,  'Te-luds  ante  terminum,'  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  them.  The  Officiant  next 
sings  the  Capitulum, '  Tu  autem  * ;  followed  by 
the  Responsorium  breve,  '  In  manus  tnas ' ;  the 
'  Gloria  Patri,'  and  the  Versicle  and  Response, 
*  Custode  nos.'  This  part  of  the  Office,  which 
changes  with  the  Season,  is  followed  by  the  Can- 
ticle, '  Nunc  dimittis,'  sung  with  the  Antiphon, 
'  Salva  nos.'  On  certain  days,  the  Canticle  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Preccs,  *  Kyrie  eleison,  etc.,*  sung 
kneeling.  When  these  are  omitted,  the  Officiant 
proceeds,  at  once,  with  the  unchanging  Prayer, 
'Visita^  qusesumus,  Domine.'  Then  follows  the 
Benediction,  '  Benedicat  et  custodiat ' ;  and  the 
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Office  oondades  with  one  of  the  four  Antiphons. 
'Alma  Redemptoris  Mater,'  'Ave,  Regina,' 
*  Regina  coeli/  or  *  Salve  Regina^'  which  change 
with  the  Season.  I.W.S.R.] 

COMTE  0R7.  Correct  statement  as  to 
fint  performance  in  England  (last  two  lines  of 
article)  by  adding  that  it  was  given  at  the 
King's  Theatre  (in  Italian)  Feb.  28,  1829. 

CONCENTO,  the  sounding  together  of  all 
the  notes  in  a  chord,  and  thus  the  exact  opposite 
of  Arpeggio.  [M.] 

CONCERT.  P.  3840,  1.  17  from  bottom 
should  run  : — were  pre-eminent  from  1 791  to 
1795.  In  1 813  the  (Corrected  in  late  editions). 
Last  paragraph  but  one  of  article, /or  1780  read 

1777. 

CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  Corrections  and 
additions  will  be  found  under  Alt^,  iv.  531  5. 

CONCERTINO  (t.  e,  a  little  Concert). 

I.  A  term  applied  to  the  little  band  of  Solo  In- 
struments employed  in  a  Conckrto  gbosso — 
which  see.  The  title  of  Corelli's  Concertos  is, 
Concern  grotd  con  due  Violini  e  Violoncello  di 
Concertino  obhligati,  e  due  aliri  Violini  e  Basso 
di  Concerto  gro»eo  ad  arhitrio  che  ei  poiramo 
radoppare, 

II.  A  Concerto  on  a  small  scale.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  387  a.  [W.S.R.] 

CONCERTO  GROSSO.  I.  An  Orchestral 
Concert<j ;  t.  e.  a  succession  of  Movements, 
played  by  two  or  more  Solo  Instruments;  ao- 
oompani^  by  a  full,  or  stringed  Orchestra. 

Handel's  so-called  '  Conoertante '  is  a  com- 
position of  this  kind,  written  for  two  Solo  Vio- 
lins, and  Violoncello,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Hautboys.  Eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  well-kuown  Grand  Concertos,  by  the  same 
Composer,  are  written  for  a  similar  assemblage 
of  Solo  Instruments,  accompanied  by  Stringed 
Instruments  and  Continue  only ;  but  No.  VII 
of  this  set  is  of  an  exceptional  character,  and 
contains  no  solo  passages.  Few  of  these  compo- 
sitions contain  any  bravura  passages  for  the  prin- 
cipal instruments,  which  are  used,  for  the  most 
{)art,  like  the  Wind  Instruments  in  works  of 
ater  date,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  variety 
of  instrumentation;  but  sometimes,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  '  Concertante,'  long  passages  of 
great  constructional  importance  are  assigned  to 
them. 

Handel's  six  '  Hautboy  Concertos '  are  Con- 
certi  grossi,  written  for  a  Concertino  consisting 
of  two  Solo  Violins,  two  Violoncellos,  two  Haut- 
boys, two  Flutes,  and  two  Bassoons,  with  the 
addition,  in  No.  I,  of  two  Tenors,  and,  in  No. 
VI,  of  an  obbligato  Harpsichord ;  accompanied, 
throughout  the  entire  set,  by  the  Stringed  Or* 
ohestra  and  Continue.  In  some  of  these,  the 
solo  passages  are  much  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
Grand  Concertos  above  mentioned. 

An  exceptional  example,  of  great  interest,  by 
the  same  Composer,  will  be  found  in  the  Double 
Concerto,  performed  at  the  Handel  Festival  in 
1885.     Though  unfortunately  incomplete,  the 


antograph  copy  of  this  work,  in  the  Library  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  contains  nine  movementa, 
written  for  two  Concertini,  each  consisting  of  two 
Hautboys,  one  Bassoon,  and  two  Horns  in  F, 
the  whole  accompanied  by  Stringed  Orchestos^ 
and  Continuo, 

Corelli's  Concert!  Grossi  are  written  for  the 
same  Instruments  as  Handel*s  'Grand  Con- 
certos.' Sebastian  Bach  uses  instrumental  com- 
binations of  greater  variety,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  peculiar  views  of  orchestral 
contrast,  as  in  his  Concerto  for  Violin,  Flate^ 
and  Clavier,  with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

In  form,  all  these  works  bore  a  close  analogy 
to  the  ordinary  Overture,  and  Suite,  peculiar  to 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  the  Movements 
consisting  of  a  series  of  Largos,  Allegros,  and 
Andantes,  intennixed,  occasionally,  with  Mi- 
nuets, Gavottes,  and  even  Gigas.  AfUr  the 
invention  of  the  Sonata-form,  the  Concerto  groaso 
died  completely  out;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
to  refer  to  this  class  of  compositions  works  like 
Mozart's  Concoione  for  two  Violins,  his  Concerto 
for  Flute  and  Harp,  or  even  his  Serenades. 

II.  A  term  applied  to  the  Orchestral  Accom- 
paniments of  a  Grand  Concerto,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Concertino,  or  assemblage  of  principal 
instruments.  [W.SJEt.] 

CONCONE,  GiusKFPB,  bom  at  Turin  in  1810, 
was  a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  and  singing.  He 
lived  for  about  ten  years  in  Paris,  where  he  gave 
lessons  in  both  branches  of  music,  and  brought 
out  several  compositions  for  the  piano^  notably 
a  set  of  studies  published  by  Grtis.  Richault  was 
the  publisher  of  his  vocal  music,  which  is  melo- 
dious and  well  written  for  the  voice.  But  it  is 
chiefly  by  his  solfeggi  and  vocalixsi  that  Conocme 
has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  for  usefulness,  to 
which  the  re-publication  of  these  works  by  Peters 
of  Leipzig  has  greatly  contributed.  Those  that 
are  known  consist  of  a  book  of  50  solfeggi  for  a 
medium  compass  of  voice,  1 5  vocalizzi  for  soprano, 
25  for  mezzo-soprano,  and  a  book  of  25  solfeggi 
and  15  vocalizzi,  40  in  all,  for  bass  or  baritone. 
This  coupling  together  of  bass  and  baritone  is  as 
a  rule  a  great  mistake,  but  in  the  present  case 
the  alternative  notes  given  in  passages  which 
run  low  enable  baritone  voices  to  make  very 
profitable  use  of  the  vocalizzi,  and  as  they  do 
not  run  very  high,  ordinary  bass  voices  can  sing 
them  with  su6Scient  ease.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
30  very  good  florid  exercises  for  soprano. 

The  contents  of  these  books  are  melodious  and 
pleasing,  and  calculated  to  promote  flexibility  of 
voice.  The  accompaniments  are  good,  and  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  monotony  so  often  found  in 
works  of  the  kind.  The  book  of  50  solfeggi  has 
been  re-published  by  many  hooses,  and  Istterly 
by  Curwen,  with  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  notation. 

After  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  Concone 
returned  to  Turin,  and  became  Maestro  di  Cap- 
pella  and  Organist  at  the  Chapel  RoyaL  He  died 
m  1861.  [H.C.D.] 

CONDELL,  Hbnrt.  Add  date  of  birth, 
1 757.    He  wrote  overtures  to  *  The  House  to  be 
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sold*  (i8oa),  Dimond's  *Hero  of  ike  North* 
(1803),  '  Love  laughs  at  Locksmitha ' ;  inciden- 
tal music  to  '  Aladdin,*  and  Reynolds's  '  Bridal 
King'  (18 10).  He  died  at  Battersea,  June  34, 
1824.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

CONBADI,  August.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Jane  27,  and  correct  day  of  death  to  May  a6. 

CONSECUTIVE.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
article  is  to  be  modified,  since  the  '  later  inves- 
tigations'  prove  to  be  unreliable.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  Organum  was  what  it 
has  been  universally  considered  to  be.  [See 
Notation,  ii.  469 ;  OsaANUMp  etc]  [M.] 

CONSERVATOIRE.  P.  3926,  L  4  from 
bottom, /or  Toulon  read  Tulou.  (Corrected  in 
late  editions.) 

CONSERVATORIO.  The  dates  of  the  var- 
ious Neapolitan  Institutions  are  more  correctly 
given  under  NapIiIS,  ii.  444-6.  Line  10  of  article, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  by 
Tinctor  is  probably  much  earlier  than  1496,  as 
he  left  Italy  in  1490.     [See  Timotobis,  iv.  128.] 

CONTI,  F.  B.  P.  395  5, 1.  J,  for  Kritische 
read  Historisch-kritische.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article  ybf*  Hof-scholar  read  Hof-compositeur. 

CONVICT.  The  last  two  sentences  of  the 
article  should  run  : — Its  only  claim  to  mention 
here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert  was  educated  for 
the  Hof-KapeUe  in  the  Convict  at  no.  45  in  the 
Piaristen  Gasse,  Josephstadt,  Vienna.  That 
for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  is  in  the 
Stnbenbasteip  No.  2.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

COOKE,  BiKJAMnr,  Mus.  D.  Add  that  he 
was  an  assistant  director  at  the  Handel  Com* 
memoration  in  1784. 

COOKE,  Henbt.  Last  line  of  article,  for 
1657  read  1656.  Add  that  he  composed  all  the 
special  music  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  II, 
April  23,  1661. 

COOKE,  RoBBBT.  Add  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  1768  and  Aug.  13,  18x4. 

COOKE,  T.  S.  P.  398  a,  1.  6,  add  that  in 
1821  he  was  called  'director  of  the  music  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre '  (Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
azine), and  that  from  1828  to  1830  he  was  one 
of  the  musical  managers  of  Vauxhall  Grardens. 
L.  13,  add  that  he  relinquished  his  post  at  the 
Bavarian  Embassy  in  1838.  To  list  of  produc- 
tions add  '  Abu  Hassan*  (adapted  from  Weber), 
April,  1825;  *The  White  Lady*  (from  Boiel- 
dieu),  Oct.  1826;  'Isidore  de  Merida'  (from 
Storace),  1 828 ;  '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  1842  ;  <  The 
FoUies  of  a  Night,'  1845.  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog.)  [M.] 

COOPER,  Gbobob.  lane  2iofarticle,/orSir 
Gkorge  Smart  read  J.  B.  Sale  (1856). 

COPERARIO,  John.  P,  399  a,  1.  3,  for 
161 2  read  161 2-1  z.  Line  9, /or  1614  read  161^, 
L.  12,  for  in  the  same  year  read  in  1613-14. 
He  died  in  1627. 

COPPOLA,  P.  A.  Line  l  of  article,/or  in 
1792  read  Dec.  11,  1793.    Line  13,  add  date  of 
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'La  bella  Celeste,'  1837.  Last  line, /or  Nov.  14 
re€id  Nov.  13. 

COPYRIGHT.  The  following  changes  have 
been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume : — 

1.  Domestic  copyright.  Certain  speculators 
having  bought  up  the  copyright  of  popular  songs 
with  the  object  of  levying  penalties  upon  persons 
innocently  singing  them  at  charitable  concerts 
and  penny  readings,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1882 
providing  that  the  proprietor  of  any  musical  com- 
position who  shall  be  desirous  of  retaining  in  his 
own  bands  exclusively  the  right  of  public  perform- 
ance or  representation  of  the  same  shall  cause  to 
be  printed  upon  the  title-page  of  every  published 
copy  a  notice  that  this  right  is  reserved. 

2.  International  Copyright.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Berne,  executed  Sept.  9,  1886,  the  fol- 
lowing States  entered  into  an  International 
Copyright  Union : — Great  Britain  (including  all 
the  Colonies),  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Flrance, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Liberia,  Switzerland,  Tunis.  This 
treaty  will  supersede  all  existing  copyright- 
agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States 
enumerated.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty 
is  as  foUows : — '  Authors  of  any  of  the  countries 
of  the  Union  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries 
for  the  works,  whether  published  in  one  of  those 
countries  or  unpublished,  the  rights  which  the 
respective  laws  do  now  or  may  hereafter  grant 
to  natives.'  The  term  of  protection  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  any  case  to  exceed  in  length  the  tenn  of 
protection  in  the  country  of  origin.  Thus,  a 
German  who  has  complied  with  the  formalities 
and  conditions  required  for  copyright  in  Ger- 
many, will  possess,  in  England,  the  same  copy- 
right privileges  in  his  work  as  an  Englishman ; 
but  these  will  not  last  longer  than  the  term  of 
protection  which  the  law  of  his  own  country 
gives  to  his  work.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Article  ii.  applies  to  the  public  representation  of 
dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  works,  and  to  the 
public  performance  of  unpublished  musical  works, 
and  of  published  musical  works  in  which  the 
author  has  declared  on  the  title-page  that  he 
forbids  the  public  performance.  [C.A.F.] 

COR  ANGLAIS.  The  statement  in  the  last 
sentence  but  one,  as  to  Rossini's  use  of  the  in- 
strument, is  to  be  corrected  by  a  reference  to 
Obob  di  Caogia,  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 

CORANTO.    See  Coubantb,  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

CORBETT,  William.  Add  that  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Italy ;  the  first,  as  stated  in  the 
Dictionary,  nbout  1711,  firom  which  he  returned 
and  gave  a  concert  at  Hickford's  Rooms  in  1 714 
(Apnl  28).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Royal  band,  his  name  appearing 
on  the  list  of  musicians  from  17 16  to  1747.  He 
died  March  7, 1 747-8.  The  last  sentence  should 
run  : — After  his  return  he  published  *  Concertos, 
or  Universal  Bizzaries  composed  on  all  the  new 
Gustos  in  his  travels  through  Italy,'  containing 
36  concertos,  in  two  books,  the  first  in  four  parts, 
the  second  in  seven,  professing  to  exhibit,  etc. 
(Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 
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CX)RDER,  Fbkdkbiok,  at  this  date  (1888) 
(me  of  the  foremoet  of  our  rising  young  com- 
posen.  Bom  in  London,  Jan.  a6,  1853,  he 
showed  from  infancy  a  strong  aptitude  for  musio, 
which  he  was,  however,  not  allowed  to  indulge, 
being  at  the  age  of  iS  made  to  go  into  business. 
From  his  first  situation  be  was  unexpectedly 
released  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his 
employers,  and  ne  then  persuaded  his  parents  to 
let  him  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  his  talent  for  original  composition  was 
quickly  recognised.  He  only  remained  there  a 
year  and  a  half,  as,  on  being  elected  to  the 
Mendelssohn  ScholAnhip,  he  was  sent  to  Cologne, 
where  he  studied  hard  for  four  years  under  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  oonduotor  at  the 
Brighton  Aquarium,  where  by  his  talents  and 
energy  he  raised  the  musical  entertainments 
from  the  very  low  leTel  at  which  he  found  them, 
and  brought  the  orchestra  to  its  present  state  of 
efficiency.  Mr.  Corder*s  gifts  and  culture  are 
wide  and  varied.  During  the  years  when  music 
proved  unremunerative — as  for  years  it  must 
do  to  all  young  composers  of  high  aim  and 
onoom  promising  temper — he  supported  himself 
mainly  by  literary  work,  in  much  of  which  he 
had  the  co-operation  and  help  of  his  accomplished 
wife.  His  musical  star  seems  now  in  the  as- 
cendant. Several  of  his  orchestral  works  have 
been  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  and  elsewhere.  His  romantic 
opera  'Nordisa,'  written  for  the  Carl  Rosa 
company,  was  produced  on  Jan.  a6,  1887,  at 
the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Liverpool,  wiUi  bril- 
liant success.  It  has  since  been  performed  in 
several  provincial  towni^  and  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  Subjoined  is 
a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Corder's  compositions. 
The  words  of  all  the  vocal  works  but  the  two 
last  are  his  own.  The  works  marked  with  an 
asterisk  have  been  published. 

L  Xftnlng  OD  th«  Ba»-shore.   Idyll  fcr  OrofaMtrm.   187B. 
a  Im  Schwmnwald.   Suite.   1876. 
a  Vorte  d'Anhur.    Grand  Operm.  4  leU.   UH—S. 
4.  Philomel.    Opentio  aatlra.  1  sot.    19S0. 
II.  A  Storm  in  a  Teacup.    Operetta.   ISW. 
a  The  Cyclopi.  Cantata.   1881. 
^.  River  Songi.    Trio*  for  Female  Toloet.   1881. 
6.  Orerturs.    Oulan  (written  for  the  Philharmonic  Society).    ISKL 
a  Moetume  for  Orchestra.    1882. 
la  Dreamland.    Ode  for  Cborui  and  Orehertra.    lOS. 
•IL  Boumanlan  Dancet,  Violin  and  Piano.    188a 
12.  The  Nabob'*  Pickle.    Operetta.    1883. 
IS.  The  Noble  6ava«».  Do.         188a 

•14.  Overture.    '  Froipero.*  188B. 
19.  Orchestral  Kenet  for  The  Tempest.    I88a 
»16.  The  Bridal  of  Trlermain.   Cantata  (WolTerhampton  FeetlTal). 

1M6. 
•17. 'Nordlaa.'   Bomantic  Opera.    1886. 
18.  Boumanlan  Suite  for  Oreheetra.   1887. 
•19.  'The  Minstrel'B  Curse.'  Ballad  for  declamation,  with  OTOheetral 

aeoompanlmeut.   Crystal  Palace,  March  10. 1888. 
rtO.  Sons, '  0  tun.  that  wakenest  all '  (Tennyson).        f  F  A  M  1 

COKFE,  Joseph.  Line  4  of  article, /or  1782 
reetd  1783,  and  add  that  he  sang  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration.  Line  Qp/br  Cathedral  rsoJ 
Church.  Line  lo^  for  eignt  read  eleven.  Add 
that  A.  T.  Corfe  organised  a  successful  festival  at 
Salisbury  on  Aug.  19-22,  1828.  Last  line, /or 
is  read  was,  from  1846  to  1 883 ;  and  add  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  1814,  and  D*eo.  16,  1883. 


Another  of  his  sons,  John  Davib  CoRFB.bom 
1804,  was  for  many  years  organist  of  Briatol 
Cathedral,  and  died  in  Jan.  i876»  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

CORNELIUS.  Correct  date  of  death  to  Oct. 
26,  and  add  that  on  Oct.  28, 1887,  his  opera, '  JDer 
Barbier  von  Bagdad,*  was  reproduced  with 
at  Cobuig. 


CORNELTS,  Thkbksa^  bom  at  Venice  in 
i733f  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  named  Imer. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  a  senator  Malipiero  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  in  1753  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  being  then 
married  to  a  singer  named  Pompeati.    About 
the  same  period  i£e  was  nominated  director  of 
the  theatres  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     She 
came  to  England  and  sang  as  second  woman  on 
the  first  rendering  of  01uck*s  opera  '  La  cadata 
de*  Giganti'  at  the  Haymarket,  Jan.  7,  1746. 
She  sang  at  Amsterdam  as  Mme.  Trenti,  and 
took  the  name  of  ComelyB  from  that  of  a  gen* 
tleman  at  Amsterdam,  M.  Cornelis  de  Rigerbooa. 
Returning  to    England,    she    bought    Carlisle 
House,  Soho  Square,  in  1760,  in  order  to  give 
a  series  of  public  entertainments,  to  which   a 
number  of   ladies   and   gentlemen   subscribed 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Society.'      On  Feb.  26, 
1 761,  she  sang  as  Mme.  Pompeati  in  the  Music 
Room  in  Dean  Street  for  the  benefit  of  a  Signer 
Siprutini.      Her  eleventh    entertainment  was 
advertised  to  take  place  on  May  5,  1763.    The 
first  'grand  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music '  took  place  on  Friday,  Feb.  24, 1764,  and 
the  first  '  morning  subscription  music  *  on  April 
6  of  the  same  year.    In  spite  of  oppodtion  and 
quarrels  her  rooms  became  very  popular.     Badi 
and  Abel  directed  her  concerts  in  1765;  they 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  C^Iisle 
House  down  to  1773,  and  perhaps  later.     In 
April  1768  Mrs.  Cornelys  was  honoured  with 
the  pre.sence  of  some  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  King  of  Den- 
mark visited  her  rooms.     In  1769  she  gave  a 
festival  and  grand  concert  under  the  direction  of 
Guadagni.    Galas,  concerts,  and  masked  balls 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  but  the 
proprietors  of  the  Italian  Opera  House  felt  that 
the  '  Harmonic  meetings '  were  becoming  dan- 
gerous rivals  to  their  own  attractions.     Mrs. 
Cornelys  and  Guadagni  were  fined  at  Bow  Street, 
and  she  was  indicted  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
Feb.  24, 1 77 1,  for  keeping  *a  common  disorderly 
house.'      Grddsmith's  'Threnodia    Augustalis' 
for  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
music  by  Vento,  was  given  at  the  rooms  Feb. 
20,  1772.    Her  fashionable  supporters  began  to 
leave  her  house  for  the  Pantheon,  and  in  the 
'London  Gazette'  for  Nov.  1772  appeared  the 
name  of  *  Teresa  Cornelys,  dealer.'     In  the  fol- 
lowing month  Carlisle  House  and  its  contents 
were  sold  by  auction.     On  several  occasions 
between  1775  and  1777  Mrs.  Cornelys  is  to  be 
heard  of  as  giving  concerts  and  balls  at  Carlisle 
House,  but  after  the  latter  date  she  remained  in 
retirement  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
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was  lupported  by  a  son,  who  pre'deceaned  her. 
A  short  time  before  her  death  she  sold  asses* 
milk  at  Knightsbrid^'e  and  onsuocessfuUy  tried 
to  arrange  some  public  breakfasts.  She  died  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  Aug.  19, 1 797,  at  the  age  of  74, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  called  herself  Miss 
Williams.  The  merits  of  Mrs.  Comelys  as  a 
singer  were  small,  but  the  'Circe  of  Soho  Square/ 
as  she  was  styled,  organized  during  twelve  years 
the  most  fashionable  series  of  entertainments  in 
London.  She  was  an  able  woman  of  business  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  advertising. 
Carlisle  House  passed  through  various  fortunes. 
In  1780  the  bail-room  was  used  by  a  debating 
society,  and  in  1 785  the  property  was  sold  afresh. 
Carlisle  House  was  pulled  down  about  1788  and 
the  present  houses,  aiA  and  a  IB,  built  on  the 
site.  St.  Patrick's  (Roman  Catholic)  Chapel  in 
Sutton  Street,  consecrated  in  1792,  was  the 
former  banquetting-  or  ball-room.  (See  Life  in 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Bipg.  vol.  xii.)  [H.R.T.] 

CORNET.  Line  3  of  article,  add  reference  to 
ZiKKE,  vol.  iv.  p.  511. 

CORNYSHE,  William.  Lines  3,  4, /or  Gil- 
bert Banestre  about  the  year  14!^  read  William 
Newark  in  1509.  Add  that  he  went  with  the 
king  to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  where  he 
devised  the  pageants  at  the  banquet.  He  died 
before  November,  1524.  For  further  informa- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog. 

CORONA.  A  aynonym  for  Fermata  or  Pause, 
of  somewhat  rare  occurrence;  a  familiar  instance 
of  its  use  is  in  the  'Virgo  virginum*  of  Dv6Hk*B 
*  Stabat  Mater,'  in  which  Senza  Corona  is  placed 
over  the  last  note  of  the  movement  in  the  vocal 
parts,  to  emphasiise  the  fact  that  the  instruments 
alone  hold  out  the  pause.  [M.] 

CORONACH  {Gaelic,  a  funeral  cry,  from  Co, 
'together* — analogue  of  the  Latin  con — and 
ranach,  '  a  shrieking  or  weeping  * :  root  ran,  *  a 
shriek  or  cry ').  lliis  was  the  dirge  chanted  in 
former  times  in  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  Bard  or 
Seannachie  on  the  death  of  the  chief  or  other 
great  personage  of  a  clan.  Li  some  degree  it 
resembled  the  song  of  praise  composed  and  led 
by  special  bards:  the  genealogy,  the  virtues, 
and  the  great  deeds  of  the  deceased  were  re- 
counted in  pathetic  verse  to  plaintive  wild  music, 
the  bard  giving  vent  to  his  own  grief,  while  the 
sounds  of  the  harp  and  the  wailings  of  women 
excited  that  of  the  hearers.  However  rude,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rhythmical,  and  was  chanted 
in  recitative.  Although  the  great  funeral  cere- 
monial, of  which  the  duge  was  only  a  part,  must 
have  been  confined  to  persons  of  distinction,  yet 
in  all  cases  the  coronach  was  indispensable,  as 
without  it,  according  to  popular  belief,  the  spirit 
was  condemned  to  wander  forlorn,  bewailing  its 
miserable  fate  that  this  rite  had  been  denied 
to  it.  These  ceremonies  had,  however,  no  reli- 
gious significance;  the  virtues,  heroism,  and 
achievements  of  the  dead  were  alone  their  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  rite  continued  thus  to  be  observed 
in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  long 
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'  after  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity. 
Dr.  Stewart  of  Nether  Lochaber — perhaps  the 
highest    living   authority   on    such    matters — 

I  writes: — 

Onr  oldeflt  Gaelic  Laments  are  to  this  day  to  be  chanted 
rather  than  sung ;  and  I  can  recollect  an  old  seannachie 
in  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  some  thirty-flre  years  ago, 
chanting  Macintosh's  Lament  to  me,  in  a  style  of  reci- 
tative that  impressed  me  greatly ;  his  version  of  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  air  being  in  parts  very  different 
from  that  printed  in  oar  books ;  and  if  ruder  and  wilder, 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  its  naturalness. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  mentions  the  ooronach  as  a 
part  of  the  funeral  rite  when  the  body  of  the 
chief  of  clan  Quhele  was  borne  to  an  island  in 
Loch  Tay  (Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  chap,  xxvii.) ;  and 
again  in '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  (canto  iii.)  he  in- 
troduces the  coronach  in  the  beautiful  verses  :— 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 
Hft  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 
When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

In  a  note  he  also  gives  a  translation  of  a  genu- 
ine Gaelic  coronach.  In  ordinary  cases  of  death 
this  dirge  was  simply  the  expression  of  the 
grief  of  the  women  of  the  clan  for  the  loss  of  a 
protector  or  breadwinner,  intensified  by  the  genius 
of  a  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  people. 

These  funeral  customs  must  have  prevailed  in 
Scotland  before  the  advent  of  the  Romans,  and 
been  handed  down  from  pre-historic  times,  for  they 
were  confined  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts, 
north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene  has  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Picts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  were  a  Celtic 
race,  their  language  being  Graelic  with  traces  of 
Cornish.  In  Scotland  in  modern  times  the 
rhapsody  of  the  bard  and  the  wail  of  the  women 
are  no  longer  heard  :  the  name  Coronach  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Cumhadh  or  musical  lament,  a 
kind  of  pibroch  now  played  by  the  pipers  who  lead 
the  funeral  procession.  These  pibroch  laments 
are  in  a  peculiarly  weird,  wild  style,  well  suited 
for  the  bagpipe,  but  not  capable  of  being  repro- 
duced on  an^  other  instrument.  They  be^n  with 
a  simple  moHvo,  and  this  is  worked  up,  with 
ever- increasing  intricacy  and  rapidity  of  notes, 
through  a  number  of  divisions  or  variations, 
till  the  same  simple  wild  strain  reappears  as  the 
close.  Some  of  these  laments  have  a  high  re- 
putation, such  as  those  of  Macintosh,  MacLeod, 
Mac  Rimmon  {Cha  till  mi  tuUle — I  return  no 
more).  The  last  is  often  played  as  the  emigrant's 
farewell  to  his  country. 

In  Ireland  these  funeral  rites  would  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  early  times  on  a  much 
grander  scale  than  in  Scotland.  Professor  Sulli- 
van, in  his  excellent  Intro<iuction  to  0*Curry*s 
Lectures  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Irish,  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote  and  other  Irish  MSS.,  shows  that  in  many 
cases  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected,  the  favourite 
dogs  and  hones  of  the  deceased  slain  and  burned 
with  the  body,  and  that,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  cere- 
monial. This  took  place  at  the  funeral  of 
Fiachra,  the  son  of  Eochad  Muidhmeadhan.  He 
had  won  a  great  battle  in  Munster,  and  was 
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retaming  home  to  Temftr  (Tara)  with  the  spoil 

and  hostages  taken  from  the  enemy : 

When  he  reached  Ferad  in  Meath  Fiachra  died  of  his 
woondB  there.  His  Leacht  istonee  let  up  to  protect  the 
urn)  was  made ;  his  Fert  (mound  of  earth)  was  raised ; 
his  Cluiehe  Caintech  (pyre)  was  ignited ;  his  Ogham  name 
was  written;  and  the  hostages  which  he  had  brought 
from  the  South  were  buried  alire  round  the  Fert  of 
Fiachra,  that  it  might  be  a  reproach  to  the  Momonians 
for  erer,  and  that  it  might  be  a  trophy  orer  them. 

The  Cluiehe  Caintech  here  used  for  the  pyre 
was  properly  the  whole  funeral  rite,  and  included 
the  burning  of  the  body,  the  enclosing  of  the 
ashes  in  the  urn,  the  recitation  of  dirges,  and  the 
performance  of  games.  When  in  Christian  times 
.  burial  took  the  place  of  cremation,  some  of  these 
observances  surviyed,  in  particular  the  dirge  or 
wail,  while  the  lighted  candles  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ignition  of  the  pyre.  Much  in- 
foimation  of  a  most  interesting  nature  will  be 
found  in  Professor  Sullivan's  work,  and  not 
altogether  confined  to  matters  of  antiquity. 

These  observances  seem  to  be  a  survival  of 
rites  common  to  the  Aryan  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  funerals  of  Patroclus  and  of  Hector,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Iliad,  may  be  taken  as  descriptions 
of  a  traditionary  custom,  thousands  of  years 
older  than  Homer,  practised  by  the  progenitors 
of  these  nations  before  even  the  earUest  swarm 
had  left  its  fatherland. 

Much  interesting  matter  regarding  Celtic  cus- 
toms wUl  be  found  in  O^Curry^s  Lectures; 
Walker's  Memoriab  of  the  Bards ;  Logan's  Gael, 
edited  by  Dr.  Stewart,  and  an  admirable  chapter 
on  the  ethnology  of  the  country  in  W.  F.  Skene's 
Celtic  Scotland.  Mr.  George  MaoDonald  is 
thanked  not  only  for  the  Gaelic  etymology,  but 
also  for  kind  hints  on  the  subject.         [J.M.  W.] 

CORBI,  DoMSNioo.  Line  i  of  artide,  add  day 
of  birth,  Oct.  4,  and  for  Naples  read  Rome. 
Line  2,  for  about  1826  read  May  22, 1835.  Add 
that  in  1 77 1  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct 
the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Society,  and  settled 
there  as  a  publisher  and  singing-master.  He  went 
to  London,  as  stated  in  the  Dictionary,  In  1774, 
but  did  not  again  visit  England  till  1787,  when 
he  joined  Mazzinghi  and  Storace  in  writing  ad- 
ditional music  to  Paisiello's  '  Be  Teodoro.'  The 
opera  of '  The  Travellers '  was  produced  on  Jan. 
22,  1806.  His  instruction  b^k,  called  *The 
Singer's  Preceptor'  was  issued  in  18 10,  and  con- 
tains an  autobiographical  preface.  Last  line  but 
two  of  article,  for  Antonio  read  Philip  An- 
tony, and  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
pi-omoters  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.)  [M.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE.  To  last  Une  but  one 
add  that  it  was  also  produced  as  'The  Re- 
taliation '  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera 
House  (Lyceum),  April  14,  1841.  Add  that  <Tit 
for  tat'  was  produced  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  July  29,  1828. 

COSTA.  Line  22  of  article,  for  Psalm,  etc. 
read  cantata  on  Is.  xii.  P.  406  d,  line  12,  for  in 
February  1838,  read  Jan.  14,  1837.  Add  date 
of  death,  April  29, 1884. 

COSTELEY,  William.     Line  8  of  article, 


correct  the  statement  that  the  society  founded 
{  by  him  was  called  '  Puy  de  Musiqne,  etc.,'  that 
title  referring  to  a  musical  contest  established 
by  the  guild  ini575,  at  which  Orlando  de  LaasiiB 
carried  off  the  first  prize,  a  sQver  harp.  Add 
day  of  death,  Feb.  i .  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. )    [M.] 

COTTA,  Johannes,  who  died  at  Willerstedi 
in  1 868,  is  worthy  of  mention  as  composer  of  the 
spirited  music  for  four  male  voices  to  Amdt'e 
patriotic  song,  which  electrified  Germany  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  against  Napoleon  in  181 3, 
*  Des  Deutschen  Vaterland,'  commencing  '  Waa 
ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland.'  The  same  song 
was  skilfully  set,  but  with  undesurable  oomplezity, 
by  G.  Reichurdt  in  1826.  But  Cotta's  tune  is 
the  one  wedded  to  the  poem  firom  the  beginnings 
and  during  the  period  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
national  idea.  [R.M.] 

COTTON,  John,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
music,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  There 
exist  five  copies  in  MS.,  at  Leipzig,  Paria, 
Antwerp,  the  Vatican  Library,  and  two  at 
Vienna.  A  sixth  copy,  used  by  Gerbert,  who 
published  the  treatise  in  1 784,  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  at  St.  Bladen  in  1768.  In  the  Paris 
and  Antwerp  copies  the  authorship  is  ascribed 
to  Cotton  or  Cottonius,  two  of  the  others  bearing 
the  title  *  Joannis  Musica.'  Crerbert  quotes  an 
anonymous  work  ('  De  Script.  Eocles.'),  in  which 
reference  b  made  to  a  learned  English  musician 
known  as  Joannes;  and  the  dedication  of  the 
book,  which  runs  *  Domino  et  patri  suo  venera- 
bili  Anglorum  antistiti  Fulgentio,'  bears  out  the 
assumption  that  its  author  was  English.  It  hat 
been  variously  proposed  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  Pope  John  XXII,  and  to  Joannes  Scholasti- 
cus,  a  monk  of  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Matthias  at 
Treves,  but  the  above  theory  is  probably  coireot. 
The  treatise  is  valuable  as  expluning  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written.     (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

COUCHED  HARP.  An  obsolete  name  for 
Spinet,  which  see. 

COUPPEY,  LE.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  h,  and  add 
that  he  died  in  1887. 

COURTEVILLE,    Raphael.     Line    16    of 
article,/or  1696  read  1695.     line  19,  etc..  The 
statement  that  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  in  1 735  is  without  confirmation.    The  vestrj 
registers  of  the  Church  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
show  no  entry  of  a  change  of  organists  between 
1 69 1  and  1771,  and  as  several  entries  imply  that 
Courteville  had  been  for  many  years  before  the 
latter  date  unable  to  perform  his  duties,  it  is 
highly  probable,  if  not  actually  certain,  that  one 
person  of  the  name  held  the  poet  for  eighty 
years.   He  seems  to  have  manied  in  1735  a  lady 
of  large  fortune.    (Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  II.  z. 
496.)     In  1738  he  published  *  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Burleigh,'  Hi^i^ning    it    only  with    initials.    A 
pamphlet  by  him  on  Insolvency  was  published 
in  1 761,  and  a  satire  on  his  writings  appeared 
in  the  '  Westminster  Journal '  of  L^c.  4,  1742, 
bearing  his  signature,  with  the  appended  titles, 
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'  Organ-blower,  Essayist,  and  Historiographer.' 
He  died  early  in  June,  I77^>  An<l  ^^^  buried  on 
the  loth  of  the  month.  [M.] 

COUSSEMAKEK,  G.  E.  H.  db.      Line  ao, 
for  lo  read  12. 

CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  P.  41 3  a, 
1.  16,  for  1862  read  1856.  (Gorrected  in  late 
editions.)    Line  i^,for  1862  read  1861. 

GOWARD,  Jaioes,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  25, 
1824,  entered  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  given  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  the  parish  church,  Lambeth ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  Grystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham he  received  a  simihur  appointment  there, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  held 
various  church  appointments  in  addition  to  this, 
being  at  one  time  or  another  organist  of  St. 
George's,  Bloonubury,  and  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  London  Bridge.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  Western  Madrigal  Society  from  1864  to  1872, 
and  directed  also  the  Abbey  and  Gity  Glee  Glubs 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  whicJi  took  place 
at  his  house  in  Lupus  Street,  Jan.  2  2, 1 880.  He 
was  for  some  time  organist  to  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 
Although  best  known  by  his  brilliant  transcrip- 
tions for  the  organ  of  operatic  melodies,  etc.,  his 
published  works  show  him  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable musical  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling. 
They  include  an  anthem,  *  0  Lord,  correct  me ' ; 
'  Sing  unto  GnJ,*  a  canon  four  in  two;  two  other 
oanomi ;  Ten  Glees ;  *  Ten  Glees  and  a  madrigal,* 
publitihed  1871 ;  besides  many  pieces  for  piano- 
forte, organ,  etc.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
improvisation,  which  however,  was  often  turned 
to  account  in  order  to  accompany  the  perform- 
ances of  acrobats  and  similar  exhibitions.      [M.] 

GOWEN,  F.  H.  To  the  list  of  his  works  add 
the  oratorio  of 'St.  UrsuLi'  (Norwich,  1881), 
and  the  cantata  'The  Sleeping  Beauty'  (Bir- 
mingham, 1885)  ;  an  orchestral  suite,  *The 
Language  of  Flowers,'  and  a  'Scandinavian' 
symphony  (No.  3).  A  'Welsh'  symphony  (No.  4) 
was  played  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1 884,  and  a 
fifth,  in  F,  written  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society,  was  performed  there,  and  sub- 
sequently at  a  Richter  concert,  in  1887.  An 
oratorio  entitled  '  Ruth,'  the  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett,  was  given  at  the  Worcester  Festival  of 
the  same  year.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  given 
the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Gentennial  Exhibition.  [M.] 

GRAMER.  P.  413  h,  1.  20,  omit  the  wordt 
or  the  next.  Line  26,  add  that  Franz  or  Fran- 
9ois  Gramer  was  appointed  Master  of  the  King's 
music  on  the  death  of  Christian  Kramer  in  1834. 
Line  29,  after  Johann  Baptist,  add  the  eldest 
son.  Add  that  J.  B.  Cramer's  first  appearance 
took  place  in  1 78 1 .  Line  42,  for  1 774  rectd  1 784. 

CREATION,  THE.  Line  10  of  article./or 
29  read  2. 

CREED.  Line  12,  omit  the  words  but  in  later 
revisious  the  word  *  sung '  has  been  removed. 


CRESGENTINI,  Gibolau  o.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  in  read  Feb.  2.  Last  line  but  one, for  in 
read  April  24. 

CREYGHTON,  Rev.  R.  Last  two  lines, 
correct  date  of  death  to  Feb.  17,  1733.  and /or 
age  read  94. 

GRISTOFORL  Line  13  of  article, /or  in  1651 
re€td  probably  May  4,  1655  (^^®  <^^  given  by 
Paloschi).  Line  16,  for  Florence  read  Padua. 
P.  418,  paragraph  3,  add  that  a  second  instru- 
ment by  Gristofori  was  exhibited  at  the  Festival 
of  1876,  and  at  the  Trocad^ro,  Paris,  1878,  by 
the  Signori  Kraus8  of  Florence.  The  date  of  it 
is  1726;  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  that  be- 
longing to  the  Signora  Martelli,  but  with  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  original  light  ham- 
mers. The  touch  is  good  and  very  facile.  P.  418a, 
L  9  from  bottom, /or  in  read  Jan.  27.    [A.J.H.] 

GROGE,  Giovanni.  Line  6  of  article,  for  in 
read  in  August. 

CROGIATO  IN  EGITTO.  line  4  of  article, 
for  June  30  read  July  23. 

CROFT,  William,  Mus.  D.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  1678 ;  he  was  baptized  on  Dec.  30  in 
that  year.  P.  4IQ6, 1.  15, /or  1703  read  1702, 
and /or  1704  read  1703.  [W.B.S.] 

OROSDILL,  John.  line  17  of  article,  for 
In  77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  read  In  78  he 
sucoeded  Nares. 

GROSS,  Thomas.  See  London  Violin 
Makjebs,  vol.  ii.  p.  164  h. 

CROSSE,  John.  Add  date  of  birth,  July  7, 
1786,  and  correct  date  of  death  to  Oct.  20,  1833. 

CROTCH.  W.    P.  420  6,  1. 1 6, /or  the  spring 

of  1780  read  Oct.  1779.     Line  19  from  bottom, 

for  About  1820,  etc.,  read  He  lectured  at  the 

Royal  Institution  in  1804,  5  and  7,  and  again 

from  1820  onwards. 

CROUCH,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Line  8.  for  in  the 
winter  of  read  on  Nov.  1 1.  Line  3  from  end  of 
article,  for  About  1800  read  In  1801,  and  add 
that  on  May  14  of  that  year  she  appeared  as 
Gelia  in  'As  You  Like  It,'  for  Kelly's  benefit. 

GRWTH.  Line  7  of  article  should  run  : — 
about  609,  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Bishop,  etc. 
(Gorrected  in  late  editions.) 

CUDMORE,  Richabd.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Dec.  29,  1840. 

GUI,  Cesar  Antonovitoh,  born  Jan.  6, 1835, 
at  Wilna,  was  educated  at  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  ultimately 
became  Professor  of  Fortification,  and  published 
several  books  on  the  art  of  war.  He  received  a 
thorough  musical  education  from  Moniuszko  and 
Balakirew,  and  from  1864  to  1868  contributed 
musical  articles  to  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
papers,  in  which  he  warmly  advocated  the  cause 
of  modem  music,  and  in  particular  of  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  and  Liszt.  In  1878-9  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  'La  Musique  en  Russie* 
to  the  Paris  'Revue  et  Gazette  musicale.'  Of 
his  four  operas,  '  Der  Gefangene  im  Kaukasus/ 
'  Der  Sohn  des  Mandarins,'  '  William  Ratclifi;* 
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and  *  Angelo  '  (the  last  on  Victor  Hugo  b  play), 
the  two  latter  have  been  published  with  Russian 
andGerman  words.  Two  scherzos  and  a  tarantelle 
for  orchestra,  a  suite  for  piano  and  violin,  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  songs,  are  mentioned  by  Riemann, 
from  whose  lexicon  the  above  notice  is  taken. 
A  veiy  effective  Polonaise  in  C  was  played  by 
Rubinstein  in  London  in  1886,  and  has  lately 
been  published  by  Stanley  Lucas  &  Go.        [M.J 

CUMMINGS,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  editor 
of  the  publications  of  the  PuiceU  Society,  and 
that  he  contributed  a  life  of  that  master  to  the 
'  Great  Musician '  series.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1882. 

CnRW£N,  John,  the  founder  of  the  'Tonic 
Sol-fa*  method  of  teaching  singing,  was  bom 
Nov.  14,  181 6,  at  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire. 
For  an  account  of  the  main  work  of  his  life,  see 
ToNio  SoL-FA  and  Tonic  Sol-va  Gollxob.  He 
came  from  an  old  Gumberland  family,  and  was 
educated  (at  University  Gollege,  London)  for 
the  profession  of  his  father,  a  Nonconformist 
minister.  It  was  at  a  conferenoe  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  held  in  Hull  in  184 1  that  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  enquiry  as  to  the  best  and 
simplest  way  of  teaching  to  uing  by  note,  and  the 
investigations  thus  begun  led  him  to  make  the 
spreading  of  music  among  the  people  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  In  1 843  his  'Grammar  of  Vocal 
Music '  appeared.  In  1 853  he  founded  the  *  Tonic 
Sol-fii  Association,*  and  in  1879  the  *  Tonic  Sol-fa 
GoUege.'  In  1864  he  gave  up  ministerial  work, 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  '  to  the  direction  of 
the  large  organisation  *  which  had  grown  up  under 
his  care.  He  died  at  Manchester  June  20, 1880. 
A  biography  published  in  1882  by  his  son,  John 
Spencer  Gurwen  (Principal  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Gollege),  under  the  title  of  '  Memorials  of  John 
Gurwen,*  gives  a  picture  of  a  very  full  and  useful 
life,  as  well  as  of  a  signally  fine  character.  Since 
the  article  Tonio  Sol-fa  was  written,  the  method 
has  been  more  and  more  widely  adopted,  and  it 
is  now  the  most  generally  accepted  means,  in 
England  and  the  Golonies,  of  teaching  the 
elements  of  music  for  sight-singing  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Gurwen*s  educa- 
tional works,  omitting  the  large  number  of 
smaller  instruction- books,  etc.,  prepared  for  the 
use  of  classes  of  different  kinds  : — 

'The  Standard  Goarse  of  Lessons  and  Exerdras  on 
the  Tonic  Sol-fia  Method.*  (First  edition,  1861 ;  issued  in 
a  new  form,  1872,  as  the  *  New  Standard  Course,'  the 
most  complete  class  book  of  the  method  for  general  use, 
includes  Harmony,  Musical  Form,  Composition,  etc.]. 

'The  Teacher's  Manual  of  the  Art  of  Teaching  in 
Qeneral,  and  especially  as  applied  to  Music,'  1876.  [A 
hook  designed  for  the  teachmg  of  teachers,  with  full 
explanations  and  discussions  of  theoretical  points,  hints 
on  the  management  of  classes,  and  on  the  art  of  teach- 
ing generally.  This  book  superseded  an  earlier  book  of 
a  similar  character—'  Singing  for  Schools  and  Congre- 
gations,' 1843]. 

*  How  to  observe  Harmony.'  First  edition  1861 :  re- 
issued in  a  new  form  1872.  rThe  text  book  used  fat 
teaching  Harmony  on  the  T.  S.  F.  method.  The  musioal 
illustrations  are  printed  in  both  notations]. 

*A  Tonio  Sol-fa  Primer'  (No.  18  of  the  series  of 
Primers  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer.  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Novello).  [Written  *  to  explain  the  letter  T.  S.  F.  noto- 
tion  and  method  of  teaching  to  those  already  familiar 
with  the  established  mode  of  writing  music  by  means  of 
the  Staff.'] 


'  Musical  Theory,*  1879.  [Mr.  Curwen*s  latest 
Musical  examples  given  in  the  two  notations.  In  fiv-e 
main  divisions,  Common  Scale  and  Time,  Minor  Mode 
and  Transition,  Musical  Form,  Expression,  and  Har- 
monv]. 

*  Musical  Statics :  an  attempt  to  show  the  bearing  of 
the  recent  discoveries  in  Acoustics  on  Chords,  Diacoxda 
Transitions,  Modulations,  and  Tuning,  as  used  by  modem 
musicians.*    1874. 

'Tonic  Sol-fa  Beporter.*  Published  monthly  ad.). 
Begun  1851:  nearly  900  numbers  since  issued:  eacn 
number  gives  articles  and  essays,  together  with  some 
pages  of  part  music,  choruses,  part  songs,  madrigals,  etc, 
by  old  and  living  composers.  The  list  of  pieces  thus 
published  shows  about  3000  titles. 

Various  Hvmn  and  Tune  Books,  Collections  of  Part 
Music,  School  Songs,  etc., including'  Modern  Psrt  Songs ' 
in  96  numbers  (by  contemporary  composers,  Sullivaat, 
Macfarren,  Pinsuti,  Smart,  Bamby,  and  others. 

Mr.  Curwen  also  edited  in  Sol-fa  a  large  number 
of  classical  works  (oratorios  and  other  compositiozis 
by  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart^  Bossini,  etc.),  and 
works  by  modem  composers  (MacfHrren,Mende]a> 
sohn,  and  others).  [See  also  voLii.  42  8  a.]  [R.B.L.] 

CUSHION- DAKCE.  Omit  the  words 'J,e.^o9- 
sibly  '  kissing-iiance ').  The  false  derivation  was 
probably  suggested  by  some  too  ingenious  G&> 
man,  and  rose  from  Uie  similarity  of  the  words 
Kissen  and  Kussen.  A  full  description  of  the 
(lance  is  given  intheHannonicon,vol.ix.i9i.  [M.3 

GUSINS,  W.  G.  Line  21  of  article,  add  that 
he  resigned  the  Philharmonic  appointment  in 
1883. 

CUTLER,  W.  H.  Add  that  he  is  last  heard 
of  as  giving  a  grand  concert  at  the  Opera  House 
on  July  5,  1824.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

CUZZONI,  Fbanoesca,  bom  at  Parma,  ^  or 
Modena,^  about  1700,^  received  her  first  inatmo-> 
tion  from  Lanzi,  a  noted  master,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  singers  of  the  last  century.  She 
made  her  dibut  at  Venice  with  Faustina,  1 719* 
in  M.  A.  Gasparini's  'Lamano,*  being  described 
as  *  Yirtuosa  di  Camera '  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany ;  and  she  appeared  again  with  Faus- 
tina and  Bemaochi  in  the  'Pentimento  Gene- 
rose,'  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place. 
After  singing  on  most  of  the  principal  stag^  of 
Italy  she  came  to  England.  On  her  first  arrival 
here  she  married  Sandoni,  a  harpsichord-master 
and  composer  of  some  eminence.^  Her  first  a^ 
pearance  in  London  was  on  Jan.  12,  1722,  as 
Teofane  in  Handers  'Otho.'  Her  singing  of 
her  first  air,  a  slow  one, '  Falsa  immagine,'  &Eed 
her  reputation.  A  story  is  told  about  this  song 
which  illustrates  her  character  as  well  as  that  of 
Handel.  At  rehearsal  she  took  a  dislike  to  the 
air,  and  refused  to  sing  it;  whereupon  Handel 
seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  swore  he  would  throw 
her  out  of  the  window  if  she  persisted.  She 
gave  way,  and  in  that  very  song  achieved  one  of 
her  greatest  triumphs.  Success  followed  her  in 
'  Coriolano/  in  *Flavio,*  and  in  '  Farnace ' ;  and 
she  became  a  popular  favourite. 

In  the  following  year  she  sang  in  'Yeepa* 
siano'  and  'Giulio  Ces^ire.*  Meanwhile  Cus* 
zoni's  popularity  had  diminished  that  of  Duras- 
tanti,  who  lefl  England,  and  had  eclipsed  that  of 
poor  Anastasia  Robinson,  who  soon  after  retired. 
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OnzBoni  contiDiied  her  triumphal  career  in  *  Gal- 
fomia/  '  Tamerlane/  and  '  Artaserse ; '  and  in 
'Bod^inda'  (1725)  she  oreated  one  of  her  most 
saoceasful  parts,  gaining  great  reputation  by  her 
tender  singing  of  the  song  '  Ho  perduto  11  oaro 
sposo/     Fresh  applause  met  her  in  'Dario/ 

*  Elpidia,' '  EUsa,' '  Soipio/  and  finally  in  '  Ales- 
sandro  *  (Handel),  when  she  first  encountered,  on 
the  English  stage,  the  redoubtable  Faustina.  In 
this  opera  her  style  and  that  of  her  rival  were 
skilfully  contrasted  by  the  composer ;  but  the  con- 
test was  the  first  of  a  series  which  did  the  Italian 
Opera  much  harm. 

In  1727  she  created  a  great  effect  in  the  song 
'Sen  vola'  ('Admeto'),  which  displayed  her 
warbling  style;  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  gal- 
lery was  BO  far  carried  away  by  the  charm  that 
he  exclaimed,  'D —  herl  she  has  a  nest  of 
nightingales  in  her  belly ! '  Her  next  part  was 
in  'Astyanax/  The  violence  of  party  feeling 
had  now  become  so  great  that^  when  the  ad- 
mirers of  Cuzzoni  applauded,  those  of  Faustina 
hissed ;  and  vice  versd.  This  culminated  during 
the  performance  of  '  Astyanax,'  when  shrill  and 
discordant  noises  were  added  to  the  uproar,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  the  Princess  Caroline. 
Lady  Pembroke  headed  the  Cuzzonists,  and  was 
lampooned  in  the  following  epigram  ^ 

Urov  Last  Pbmbroks's  promotibg  thi  oai-oalis  op 

FAvettxA. 

Oldpoets  Bisff  that  beasts  did  danoe 

Wnenerer  Orpheus  play'd, 
80  to  FattBtina^  channinff  voice 

Wise  Pembroke's  asses  Dra7*d. 

Cuzioni^s  chief  supporters,  among  the  men,  are 
oommemorated  in  the  following  ^ 

Epiorav  or  tbb  Miraclis  wrought  bt  Cuisoin. 

Boast  not  how  Orpbeus  charm'd  the  rocks. 
And  set  a-dancing  stones  and  stocks, 

And  tjgers  rage  appeas'd ; 
All  this  Cfusaoni  has  surpassed. 
Sir  Wilfred*  seems  to  have  a  taste, 
And  Smith*  and  Oage*  are  pleas'd. 

In   1728  Cuzzoni  appeared   in  'Siroe*   and 

*  Tolomeo '  with  unabated  success,  in  spite  of  the 

*  Beggar's  Opera '  and  all  these  heart-burnings. 
At  the  close  of  the  season,  however,*  the  direc- 
tors, troubled  by  the  encUess  disputes  of  the 
rivals,  decided  to  offer  Faustina  one  guinea  a 
year  more  than  the  salary  of  Cuxzoni.  The  latter 
had  been  persuaded  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that 
she  would  not  accept  less  than  her  enemy,  and 
so  found  herself  unengaged.  About  this  time* 
she  yielded  to  the  invitation  of  Count  Kinsky, 
and  went  to  Vienna.  She  sang  at  court  with 
great  iolat ;  but  her  arrogant  demands  pre- 
vented her  from  getting  an  engagement  at  the 
theatre. 


'  Hsri.lf8S.7816.pp.3N.81S. 
>  Simon  BmlUi,  Xwi. 
e  Hkwidiis. 


t  Sir  W.  LawMNi. 

4  Sir  WUUsin  Gs«s.  i 

•  F4tl«.  ' 


At  Venice  she  next  sang  at  one  theatre,  while 
Faustina  performed  at  another.  In  London  again 
a  few  years  later  (1734),  she  appeared  in  Por- 
pora*s  '  Ariadne ; '  and,  with  Farinelli,  Senesino, 
and  Montagnana,  in  *  Artaserse  *  as  Mandane, 
and  also  in  other  operas. 

Hawkins  says  that  she  returned  again  in 
1748,  and  sang  in '  Mitridate;'  but  this  is  not 
reconled  by  Bumey,  who  puts  her  third  visit  in 
1750,  when  she  had  a  benefit  concert  (May  18). 
She  was  now  old,  poor,  and  almost  voiceless. 
The  concert  was  a  failure,  and  she  disappeared 
again.  She  then  passed  some  time  in  Holland, 
where  she  soon  fell  into  debt,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Gradually  she  paid  her  debts  by 
occasional  performances  given  by  the  permission 
of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  returned  to 
Bologna,  where  she  was  obliged  to  support  her- 
self by  making  buttons.  She  died  there  in 
extreme  poverty  and  squalor  in  1770.'' 

It  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  excelled 
more  in  slow  or  in  rapid  airs.  A '  native  warble ' 
enabled  her  to  execute  divisions  with  such  faci- 
lity as  to  conceal  their  difficulty.  So  grateful 
and  touching  was  her  natural  tone  that  she  ren- 
dered pathetic  whatever  she  sang,  when  she  had 
the  opportunity  to  unfold  the  whole  volume  of 
her  voice.  Her  power  of  conducting,  sustaining, 
increasing,  and  diminishing  her  notes  by  minute 
degrees  acquired  for  her,  among  professors,  the 
credit  of  being  a  complete  mistress  of  her  art.  Her 
shake  was  p^ect :  ^e  had  a  creative  fancy,  and 
a  command  of  tempo  rubttto.  Her  high  notes 
were  unrivalled  in  clearness  and  sweetness,  and 
her  intonation  was  so  absolutely  true  that  she 
seemed  incapable  of  singing  out  of  tune.'  She  had 
a  compass  of  two  octaves,  C  to  c  in  alt.  Her  style 
was  unaffected,  simple,  and  sympathetic.  As  an 
actress  she  was  cold,  dressed  badly,  and  her  figure 
was  short  and  ungraceful.  Yet  the  fine  ladies 
imitated  the  costume  (brown  silk,  embroidered 
with  silver)  which  she  wore  in  *  Rodelinda,'  and 
it  became  the  rage !  She  was  silly,  fantastical, 
capricious,  ungrateful,  and  extravagant :  with  all 
her  charms  ^e  had  many  faults,  by  which  she 
herself  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  as  is  usual. 

Her  &ce  was  '  doughy  and  cross,  but  her  com- 
plexion fine.* '  There  are  no  good  portraits  of 
her ;  but* she  figures  in  several  of  the  caricatures 
of  the  time,  and  notably  in  Hogarth*s  '  Mas- 
querades and  Operas,*  where  she  is  the  singer  to 
whom  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  is  presenting 
£1000.  Her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  '  History '  is 
taken  from  a  print  by  Yander  Qucht  after 
Seeman.  [J.M.] 

CYCLUS.    See  Ludkrebkib. 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Line  a  of 
article,/or  1854  read  1837. 
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•  lUnclnt.  P0m$UrU  1174. 


•  Walpole. 
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DA  CAPO.  P.  427  a,  1.  8,  for  Tenaglia's 
opera  of  Glearco '  read  Cavalli's  opera  of 
*6ia8one'  (1655). 

DALA7BA0,  Nicolas.  Add  dayi  of  birth 
and  death,  June  13  and  Not.  37. 

D' ALBERT,  Ceableb  Louib  Napoliov,  mq 
of  Fran9oi8  Benoit  d' Albert,  was  bom  at  Men- 
stetten,  near  Altona,  Hamburg,  Feb.  251  1809. 
His  &ther  was  a  captain  of  oaT^by  in  the  French 
army.  On  his  death  in  1816  the  mother  and  son 
emigrated  to  England.  She  was  a  good  musidan, 
and  her  son's  first  musical  education — ^in  Mozart 
and  Beethoven — was  due  to  her.  He  then  had 
lessons  in  the  piano  from  Kalkbrenner,  and  in 
composition  from  Dr.  Wesley,  and  afterwards 
leamt  dancing  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London, 
and  the  Conservatoire,  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  became  ballet-master  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  at  Covent  Grarden.  He  soon 
relinquished  these  posts,  and  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  dancing  and  composing  danoe*musio, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  and  achieved 
a  wide  reputation.  He  ultimately  settled  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  married  there  in  1863,  ^'^^ 
for  many  years  was  a  resident  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland.  He  published 
*  Ball-room  Etiquette,*  Newcastle*  1835;  and 
a  large  number  of  dances,  beginning  wiUi  the 
'  Bridal  Polka,'  1845 ;  all  of  these  were  very 
great  favourites,  especially  the  'Sweethearts 
Waltz,'  '  Sultan's  Polka,' and  *  Edinburgh  Quad- 
rille.' In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  died  May  26,  1886. 

His  son,  EuG^NK  Fbanois  Chablbb,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow,  April  10,  1864.  His  genius  for 
music  showed  itself  from  a  very  early  age,  and 
he  was  carefully  taught  by  his  father.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  Newcastle  scholar  in  the  National 
Training  School,  London,  where  he  learnt  the 
piano  from  Mr.  Pauer,  and  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Prout,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Here  his  progress  in  piano  play- 
ing, counterpoint,  and  oomposition,  was  rapid 
and  brilliant,  and  he  also  occupied  himself  much 
in  the  study  of  languages.  In  1881  he  was 
elected  Mendelssohn  Scholar,  which  gave  him  a 
year  abroad.  An  overture  of  his  was  performed 
at  a  student's  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
June  23,  1879.  He  played  a  PF.  Conoerto  of 
his  own  in  A  at  the  Richter  oonoert,  Oct.  24, 
1881,  also  Rubinstein's  Conoerto  in  D  minor, 
May  3,  1882.  In  Nov.  1881,  at  the  instance  of 
Richter,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards played  the  first  movement  of  his  own  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  there.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  who  called  him  '  the 
young  Tausig,'  in  allusion  to  his  extraordinary 
technique.     An  Overture  of  his,  styled  'Hy- 


perion,* was  played  at  a  Richter  concert,  June  8, 
1885,  aiid  a  Symphony  in  F  (op.  4)  at  the  same 
on  May  24,  1886.  Both  these  pieces  are  full  of 
nobility  and  beauty,  though  the  work  of  a  young 
composer.  A  string  quintet  of  his  wa»  played 
at  Vienna  last  winter,  and  a  Dramatic  Over- 
ture at  the  Tonkttnstlerfest  at  Cologne,  in  1887, 
and  he  is  understood  to  be  engaged  on  great 
works.  [G.] 

DALLAM.  Add  to  the  account  of  Thomas 
Dallam  that  he  came  to  London  from  Dallam  in 
Lancashire,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 
of  the  Blacksmith's  company,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  a  liveryman.  The  organs  which 
he  built  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for 
Worcester  Cathedral,  were  taken  down  at  the 
time  of  the  civil  war ;  parts  of  the  former  are 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  existing  instrument 
He  was  in  all  probability  the  same  Dallam  who 
in  161 5,  1632  and  1637  was  employed  to  repair 
the  organ  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Concerning  his  son  Robebt,  add  as  follows : — 
He  was,  like  his  &ther,  a  member  of  the  Black- 
smith's company.  Between  1624  and  1627  he 
built  the  organ  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
remained  till  1687,  when  Father  Smith,  after 
putting  in  four  new  stops,  sold  the  Choir  Organ 
for  £100  to  St.  Michael's-le-Belfry,  York.  It 
remained  there  until  1885,  when  it  was  sold  for 
£4  to  an  organ  builder  of  York.  It  is  said  thst 
Dallam  received  £1000  for  the  original  oigan, 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statements 
In  1634  he  built  an  organ  for  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  agreement  for  which  he  is 
called  'Robert  Dallam  of  Westnunster.'  He 
added  pedals  in  1635;  ^^  organ,  after  being 
taken  down  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  was 
replaced  at  the  Restoration.  In  1635  he  built 
an  organ  for  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  Calen- 
dar of  State  Papers  for  the  same  year  contains  a 
bill  of  Robert  Dallam's,  dated  Nov.  12,  for  work 
done  to  Laud's  organ  at  Lambeth.  An  organ 
which  he  built  for  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  was  so 
much  injured  in  the  fire  of  London,  that  it  was 
replaced  by  a  new  instrument  built  by  Father 
Smith,  who,  however,  used  some  of  Dallam's 
stops.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ;  Hopkins  and  Rim- 
bault,  <The  Organ,'  3rd  ed.)  [See  vol.  ii.  pp.  58^ 
591.]  [W.BA] 

DALLERY.  The  eldest  of  these  organ- 
builders  was  Chablbs,  bom  at  Amiens  about 
1 7 10,  and  was  originally  a  cooper.  His  ne- 
phew PniuUB,  bom  1735,  after  working  with  his 
unde,  was  for  a  few  years  in  partnership  with 
Clicquot  (see  voL  i.  p.  374).  To  the  union  of 
these  two  clever  men  are  due  the  organs  of  Notrs- 
Dame  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  that 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  many  othen 


DALLERY. 

now  destroyed  or  mutOated  by  ignorant  work- 
men. 

Pisbbb-Fbanoois,  son  of  Pierre,  bom  in  Paris 
1764,  worked  with  liis  &therfh>m  1801  to  1807, 
when  the  latter  retired  firom  basiness,  and 
Pierre- Frangois  remained  alone.  He  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  undertaking  a  large  work,  bat 
was  entirely  occupied  in  repairing  instruments. 
He  was  clever  in  certain  points,  but  had  not 
studied  his  art  profoundly,  and  being  a  needy 
man,  often  used  inferior  materials.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  1833,  leaving  nothing  but  his  name  to 
his  son,  Louis  Paul,  who  was  bom  in  1797  and 
continued  the  business.  [V.  de  P.] 

DAMASCENE,  Albxandib.  Line  3,  /or 
June  a6,  recKl  July  22.  Line  5,  for  Aug.  30, 
169 1,  read  Dec.  6,  1690. 

DAMOREAU,  L.  G.  M.  P.  438  h,  1.  8  from 
bottom,  add  date  of  tour  in  the  United  States, 

1843. 

*  DAMROSCH,  LsoPOLD,  bom  at  Posen, 
Prussia,  Oct.  22,  1832.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  town, 
he  graduated  at  the  Berlin  University  in  1854, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Showing 
decided  musical  tastes  in  early  life,  he  deter- 
mined, after  his  graduation,  to  abandon  medicine 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  which 
was  pursued  by  him  with  such  success,  at  Berlin, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  public  appear- 
ance, as  solo  violinist,  at  Magdeburg,  in  1855. 
After  giving  concerts  in  the  principal  Grernian 
cities  he  was  appointed  (1857)  by  Liszt  leading 
violinist  in  the  court  orchestra  at  Weimar,  of 
which  Liszt  was  then  director.  In  1858  Dam- 
rosch  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Breslau,  where  he  manifested 
his  admiration  for  Wagner^s  theories  and  for 
the  new  school  of  musical  art  in  Germany.  His 
programmes  presented,  together  with  the  com- 
positions by  the  older  masters,  works  by  Wagner, 
Liszt,  and  Berlioz — ^music  not  then  widely  ad- 
mired or  appreciated.  In  i860  numerous  en- 
gagements as  solo  violinist  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  Pbilharmonio  Society.  In  1861 
he  established  the  Orchester-Verein  of  Breslau, 
of  which  he  remained  director  until  18 71,  when 
he  went  to  New  York  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Arion  Society.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Oratorio  Society  (1873)  and  of  the  Symphony 
Society  (1878)  he  was  elected  conductor  of  each, 
positions  held  by  him,  with  that  of  oonductor  of 
the  Arion  (male  voices)  until  his  death.  During 
the  season  1876-77  he  officiated  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society *s  concerts. 

Dr.  DamroBch  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  German  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  and  was  its 
director-in-chief  from  Aug.  1884  until  his 
death,  Feb.  15,  1885.  His  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  a  performance  of  'Lohengrin,' 
Feb.  9.  A  son,  Walter  Damrosch,  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Oratorio  Society  and  Sym- 
phony Society,  and  was  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  opera  company  as  assistant  director.    The 
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following  compositions  have  been  published  in 
Germany: — 


Op. 
1.  Idylle  ftnd  lluiiika ;  Vlo.  and 

PP. 
9.  StlmiBnngni  i  8  ptocMi  Vln. 

MdPr. 
a  ImproTlwtion  on  tiieme  by 

SohuniAQn:  Vln. 
4.  Two  RomaiiaM ;  Vln.  and  FT. 
6.  Five  Sonci. 

6.  Thrao  Songs. 

7.  ThrM  Bongi. 

8.  TwelTe  Songs. 

9.  GonoertstOck.  In  form  of  sen- 

nade.  four  moTanmta ;  Vln. 

Without  opu8  number 

Ooncorto ;  Vln.  and  Orcb.  or  PP. 
Nsehtgeiaaf ;  Vln.  and  Oreh.  or 

PP. 
Oapridatto :  Vln.  andOreh.  or  PF. 

Published  in  the  United  States,  without  opus 
number : — 


Op. 

and  Oreh.  or  PF. 
Kkk  Bomania ;  Vln.  and  PF. 

b.  Six  Songs. 
IL  TwelTe  Spanish  Songs. 
IS.  Bonanza ;   Vln.  aiid  Oreh. 

orPF. 
IS.  Three  Songs. 

14.  Three  Bongs. 

15.  Festival  Overture  ;  Oreh. 
Id.  Five  Songs. 

17.  Five  Songs. 

18.  Six  Choruses ;  male  voices. 
1«.  Patrlotio  Songs. 


Brautgessng  (iniland);  Tenor  and 
Baritone  Solos.  Male  Choras, 
Orchestra. 


Buth  and  Naomi ;  Oratorio. 

Saint  CeelUa:  ooUeetion  of  An- 
thems and  other  Chnreh  Xusio. 

'  Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  hred  * ; 
Glee,  Male  voice*. 

Siegfried's  Sword ;  Tenor  Solo  and 
Orchestra  or  PF. 

'  Thoo,  Who  art  God  alone* ;  lUf 


sonic  Song.  Baritone  Solo.  Hale 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Lexington  Battle-Hymn;  mixai 

chorus. 
Two  duets ;  Tenor  and  Barltona. 
The  FIsher-Boy  (Schiller; :  Song, 

Soprano. 

[F.H.J.] 


DANCE  RHYTHM  and  dance  gestures  have 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  on  music 
from  prehistoric  times  till  the  present  day.  The 
analogy  of  a  similar  state  of  things  among  un- 
civiliMd  races  still  existing  confirms  the  inherent 
probability  of  the  view  that  deliniteness  of  any 
kind  in  music,  whether  of  figure  or  phrase,  was 
first  srrived  at  through  connection  with  dancing. 
The  beating  of  some  kind  of  noisy  instrument  aa 
an  accompaniment  to  gestures  in  the  excitement 
of  actual  war  or  victory,  or  other  such  exciting 
cause,  was  the  first  type  of  rhythmic  music,  and 
the  telling  of  national  or  tribal  stories  and  deeds 
of  heroes,  in  the  indefinite  chant  consisting  of  a 
monotone  slightly  varied  with  occasional  ca- 
dences, which  is  met  with  among  so  many  bar- 
barous peoples,  was  the  first  type  of  vocal  music. 
This  vague  approach  to  musical  recitation  must 
have  receivea  its  first  rhythmic  arrangement 
when  it  came  to  be  accompanied  by  rhythmic 
gestures,  and  the  two  processes  were  thereby 
combined,  while  song  and  dance  went  on  together^ 
as  in  medieval  times  in  Europe. 

The  process  in  the  development  of  modem 
music  has  been  similar.  The  connection  between 
popular  songs  and  dancing  led  to  a  state  of 
definiteness  in  the  rhythm  and  periods  of  secular 
made  long  before  the  times  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  dawn  of  modem  music ;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tunes  so  produced  were  not 
only  actually  used  by  the  serious  composes  of 
choral  music,  as  the  inner  thread  of  their  works, 
but  they  also  exerted  a  modifying  influence  upon 
their  style,  and  led  them  by  degrees  to  change 
the  unrhythmio  vagueness  of  the  early  state  of 
things  to  a  regular  definite  rhythmic  system. 
The  fact  that  serious  music  was  more  carefully 
recorded  than  secular  makes  the  state  of  the  art 
in  the  time  of  Dunstable,  Tinctor,  De  Murisy 
and  the  Francos  to  appear  more  theoretical  than 
effective.    Serious  musioiani  were  for  the  most 
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part  very  shy  of  the  element  of  rhythm,  as  if  it 
was  not  good  enough  company  for  their  artistic 
purposes.     Consequently  the  progress  of  serious 
iirt  till  the  i6th  century  was  confined  to  the 
development  of  good  part-writing  and  good  pro- 
gressions of  harmony.     The  result  is  a  finely 
continuous  mass  of  tone,  and  expressive  effects 
of  harmony,  in  the  works  of  these  old  masters  up 
to  the  early  years  of  the  i6th  century,  but  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  definiteness  in  both  the 
rhythms  and  phrases ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
'  Chansons  mondaines '  of  Okeghem,  Josquin  de 
Prez,  and  Hobrecht,  as  well  as  in  their  sacred 
music.     But  while  these  composers  were  pro- 
ceeding on  their  dignified  way,  others  whose 
names  are  lost  to  fame  were  busy  with  dance 
tunes  which  were  both  sung  and  played,  and 
may  be   studied    in    the   '  Orch^ographie  *  of 
Thoinot  Arbeau,  and  Stafford  Smith's  *  Musica 
Antiqua/  the  '  Berliner  liederbuch/  the  *  Wal- 
ther'sches  Liederbuch/  and  elsewhere.     And 
quite  suddenly,  within  the  space  of  less  than  a 
generation,  the  rhythmic  impulse  of  this  choral 
dance    music    passed  into  serious  music,   and 
transformed  the  vague  old-fashioned  'Chanson 
mondaine*  into  a  lively  rhythmic  tune;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  development  of  the  art  in 
the  direction  of  modem  harmony  a  lift  such  as  it 
never  could  have  got  by  continuing  in  its  old 
path.     In  fact,  the  first  change  of  the  Chanson 
mondaine  into  the  typical  madrigal  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  progress  in 
artistic  merit  of  the  forms  of  the  dance  tunes, 
such  as  were  sung  in  parts  by  voices,  and  by  the 
closely  allied  Frottole  and  Yillanellas.     As  early 
MS  Arcadelt  and  Festa  rhythmic  definition  of  a 
dance  kind  is  found  in  works  which  are  univer- 
sally recognised  as  madrigals;    and   as   it   is 
possible  that  composera  did  not  keep  steadily 
in  view  the  particular  class  to  which  after  ages 
would    refer    their    works,  they   wrote   things 
which    they    intended    to    be    madrigals,    but 
which   were  in  reality   pervaded    by  a  dance 
impulse  almost  from  beginning  fo  end,  inasmuch 
as   the  harmonies    move    often    together,   and 
form  rhythmic  groups.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  serious  masters  of  the  great  period  of 
madrigal  art  evidently  resisted  the  influence  of 
regular  dance  rhythms,  and  in  the  richest  and 
maturest    specimens    of   Marenzio,   Palestrina, 
Vecchi,  and   our  greatest  English   masters,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  the  distinct  rhyth- 
mic grouping  which  implies  a  connection  with 
dance  motions.     But  nevertheless  even    these 
great  masters  owed  something  to  dance  influ- 
ence.   For  it  was  the  independence  from  artistic 
responsibility  of  the  early  dance  writers  which 
enabled  them  to  find  out  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  chord  management,  by  modifying  the 
oonventional  modes  as  their  instincts  led  them ; 
while  their  more  serious  and  cautious  brethren 
were  being  incessantly  thwarted  in  their  efforts 
by  their  respect  for  the  traditions  of  these  modes. 
Ajid  hence  dance  music  reacted  upon  serious 
music  in  a  secondary  as  well  as  direct  way, 
flinoe  its  composers  led  the  way  in  finding  out 


t&e  method  of  balancing  and  grouping  chords 
in  the  manner  which  in  modern  music  is 
familiar  in  the  inevitable  treatment  of  Tooic 
and  Dominant  harmonies,  and  in  the  snmplo 
branches  of  modulation  of  the  modem  kind. 
'I'his  secondary  influence  the  great  madrigal 
writers  were  not  directly  conscious  of,  however 
much  they  profited  by  it ;  and  the  grow^th  and 
popularity  of  the  independent  forms  of  FrottoU, 
YUlanella,  Balletto,  and  .so  forth,  helped  to  keep 
their  art  form  free  ftom  the  more  obvious  fea- 
tures of  dance  music.  When  the  madrigal  art 
came  to  an  end,  it  was  not  through  ite  submit- 
ting openly  to  the  seductive  simplicity  of  dance 
rhythm,  but  by  passing  into  part  songs  with  a 
definite  tune,  such  as  were  early  typified  in  the 
best  days  by  Dowland*s  lovdly  and  finished 
works ;  or  into  the  English  glee ;  or  through  its 
being  corrupted  by  the  introduetion  of  an  alien 
dramatic  element,  as  by  Monteverde. 

All  such  music,  however,  was  deposed  from  the 
position  it  occupied  prior  to  the  year  1600  by  the 
growth  of  new  influences.  Opera,  Oratorio,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  accomp<'\nied  song,  and, 
above  all,  instrumental  music,  began  to  occupy 
most  of  the  attention  of  composers. 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  Opera  and  Oratorio 
the  importance  of  dance  rhythm  is  shown  by 
n^ative  as  well  as  positive  evidence.    In  the 
parts  in  which  composers  aimed  at  pure  decla- 
matory music  the  result,  though  often  expressive, 
is  hopelessly  and  inextricably  indefinite  in  form. 
But  in  most  cases  they  submitted  either  openly 
or  covertly  to  dance  rhythm  in  some  part  or 
other  of  their  works.   In  Cavaliere*s  one  oratorio 
the  connection  of  the  chorus  *  Fate  festa  al 
Signore  *  with  the '  Laudi  spirituali  *  is  as  obvioos 
as  the  connection  of  the  said  Ijaudi  with  popular 
dance  songs.     For  in  the  Italian  movement,  fos- 
tered by  Neri,  as  in  the  German  movement  in 
favour  of  the  Chorale,  to  which  Luther  gave  the 
impetus,  the  dance  principle  was  only  two  gene- 
rations off.     Both  Chorales,  and  Laudi  Spirituali, 
and  the  similar  rhythmic  attempts  of  the  early 
French  Protestants  were  either  adaptations  of 
popular  songs,  or  avowedly  modelled  on  them ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  popular 
songs  attained  their  definite  contour  through 
connection  with  the  dance.     But  besides   this 
implication,  in  Cavaliere  s  work  distinct  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  dancing,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  Peri's  opera  '  Euridice,*  which  came 
out  in  the  same  year  (1600).     As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Peri  seems  to  have  been  less  susceptible  to 
the  fascination  of  dear  dance  rhythm  than  his 
fellow  composers,  but  the  instructions  he  gives 
are    dear    and    positive.     The  last  chorus  is 
headed  '  Ballo  a  3,' '  Tutto  il  coro  insieme  can- 
tano  e  hallano*    Similarly  Gagliano's  '  Dafoe ' 
(printed    at    Florence    in   1608)  ends   with  a 
'Ballo.'    Monteyerde*s  'Orfeo'  (1609)  contains 
a  chorus  headed  '  Questo  balletto  fu  cantato  al 
suono  di  cinque  Viole,'  etc.,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  a  '  Moresca '  which  is  preceded  by  a  chorus 
that  is  to  the  utmost  degree  rhythmic  in  a  dance 
sense.     To  refer  to  the  works  of  Lull!  for  exam- 
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plee  of  the  influence  is  almost  superfluous,  as 
they  are  so  full  of  dances  and  gesticnlation 
that  the  sum  total  of  his  operas  is  more  terpsi- 
chorean  than  dramatic,  and  this  does  not  only 
apply  to  the  actual  dances  so  called,  but  also  to 
vocal  pieces.  Handel,  Rameau,  and  Gluck  used 
their  dance  effects  with  more  discretion  and 
refinement,  and  in  the  later  development  of  Opera 
the  traces  of  dance  and  rhythm  fade  away  in  the 
dramatic  portions  of  the  work ;  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  influence  has  ceased  even  in 
modem  times,  and  positive  independent  dance 
movements  persist  in  making  their  appearance, 
with  complete  irrelevance  in  many  cases,  as  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  people  of  sense  as  to  the 
delight  of  the  fashionable  triflers  to  whom  opera- 
houses  are  dear  because  it  has  been  the  fashion 
for  a  century  or  so  for  similar  triflers  to  frequent 
them. 

In  Oratorio  the  dance  influence  maintained  its 
place,  though  of  course  not  so  prominently  as  in 
Opera.  Next  after  CavaUere,  Carissimi  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  first  Italians  who  frequently  showed  the 
power  of  a  definite  rhythmic  figui-e,  derived  from 
the  dance,  in  giving  go  and  incisiveness  to  both 
choruses  and  solos.  Ab  instances  may  be  quoted 
the  song  of  Jephthah^s  daughter  when  she  comes 
cat  to  meet  him — '  Cum  tympanis  et  Choris ' — 
after  his  victory,  and  the  solo  and  chorus  de- 
scribing the  king's  feast  at  the  beginning  of 
'Balthazar' — 'Inter  epulas  canori,  exultantea 
sonent  chori.*  In  HandeFs  oratorios  the  intro- 
duction of  artistic  dance  music  was  common,  and 
the  influence  of  it  is  to  be  traced  elsewhere  as 
well.  But  in  modem  times  the  traditional  con- 
nection of  dance  and  religion  has  ceased,  except 
in  the  Easter  dances  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville, 
and  oratorios  no  longer  afford  examples  of  minuets 
and  jigs.  But  the  influence  is  still  apparent.  In 
the  first  Baal  Chorus  in  *  Elijah '  Mendelssohn 
allowed  a  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  order  to 
appear,  and  the  same  quality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  the  Pagan  Chorus  in  'St.  Paul/  'O  be 
gracious,  ye  immortals  * ;  while  he  permitted 
himself  to  drift  into  a  dancing  mood,  with  less 
obvious  reason,  in  the  middle  movement  of  the 
symphony  to  the  '  Lobgesang,*  and  in  the  chorus 
'  How  lovely  are  the  messengers*  in  '  St.  Paul.* 

The  obligations  of  instrumental  music  to  dance 
rhythm  are  far  greater  than  that  of  any  re- 
tpectable  form  of  choral  music.  Almost  all 
modern  instmmental  music  till  the  present  time 
may  be  divided  into  that  in  which  the  cantabile 
or  singing  element  predominates,  and  that  in 
which  the  rhythmic  dance  principle  is  paramount. 
In  iact,  dance  rhythm  may  be  securely  asserted 
to  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  all  instru- 
mental music.  The  earliest  definite  instrumental 
pieoes  to  be  found  are  naturally  short  dances. 
A  step  in  the  direction  of  artistic  effect  was 
made  when  two  or  more  dances,  such  as  a  Pavan 
and  a  Galliard,  were  played  one  after  another  fur 
the  sake  of  the  contrast  and  balance  whicb  was 
thereby  obtained.  The  result  of  such  experi- 
ments was  the  Suite-form,  and  in  the  article  on 


that  subject  the  question  of  the  direct  oonnco- 
tion  of  the  form  of  art  with  the  Dance  is  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

When  the  more  mature  form  of  the  Sonata 
began  to  develop,  other  forms  of  art  were  ma- 
turing also,  and  had  been  imitated  in  instru- 
ment music.  Madrigals  having  been  '  apt  for 
voices  or  viols'  were  imitated  for  instruments 
alone.  Movements  for  solo  voioes  with  accom- 
paniment were  also  being  imitated  in  the  shape 
of  movements  for  instruments,  and  were  rapidly 
developing  into  a  distinct  art  form ;  and  again  the 
movement,  consisting  of  a  sucoeraion  of  chords 
interspersed  with  ^ori^ure,  such  as  singers  used, 
had  been  developed  by  organists  such  as  Claudio 
Merulo,  partly  by  instinct  and  partly  by  imita- 
tion. Most  of  these  forms  were  combined  with 
dance  forms  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Sonata  ; 
and  in  the  articles  on  that  subject,  and  on  Fobm 
and  Stmphont,  the  question  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail. Here  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  more 
than  the  general  aspect  of  the  matter.  Com- 
posers early  came  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
balance  movements  of  a  singing  order  with  dance 
movements.  In  the  early  Violin  Sonatas,  such 
as  those  of  Biber  and  CoreUi,  dance  principles 
predominated,  as  was  natural,  since  the  type  of 
the  movements  which  were  sung  was  not  as  yet 
sufiiciently  developed.  But  the  special  fitness 
of  the  violin  for  singing  s|>eedily  complicated  this 
order  of  things,  and  the  later  representatives  of 
the  great  Italian  violin  school  modified  the  types 
of  dance  forms  with  oantabile  and  highly  expreik 
sive  passages. 

The  Clavier  Sonata,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
clined for  a  time  towards  a  rhythmic  style.  The 
harpsichord  was  not  fitted  for  cantabile^  and  the 
best  composers  for  the  instrument  fell  back  upon 
a  clear  rhythmic  principle  as  their  surest  means  of 
effect.  When  the  harpsichord  was  displaced  by 
the  pianoforte  a  change  naturally  followed.  The 
first  movement  came  to  occupy  a  midway  posi- 
tion, sometimes  tending  towards  dance  rhythms, 
and  sometimes  to  cantabiU,  and  sometimes  com- 
bining the  two.  The  central  slow  movement 
was  developed  on  the  principle  of  the  slow 
operatic  aria,  and  adopted  its  form  and  style. 
The  last  movement  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
be  a  dance  movement,  often  actually  a  gigue,  or 
a  movement  based  on  similarly  definite  rh>  buuis ; 
and  when  there  were  four  movements  the  third 
was  always  decisively  a  dance  movement.  In  the 
old  style  of  Operatic  Overture,  also  known  as  a 
Symphony,  there  was  at  least  one  distinct  danoe 
movement.  This  kind  of  work  developed  into 
the  modem  Orohestral  Symphony,  in  which 
at  least  one  decided  dance  movement  has  main- 
tained its  podtjon  till  the  present  day,  first 
as  the  fitmiliar  minnet  and  trio^  and  then  in  the 
scherzo,  which  is  its  o&pring,  and  always  im- 
plies a  dance  rhythm.  But  the  fitness  of  a  dance 
movement  to  end  with  is  palpable,  and  composers 
have  constantly  recognised  the  fact.  Haydn  has 
given  a  strong  example  in  the  last  movement  of 
the  fine  Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  '7  of  the 
Salomon  set ;  and  many  others  of  his  Rondos  are 
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abfloluto  dance  movements.  Among  Mozart's 
the  last  movement  of  the  E  b  Symphonv  may  be 
pointed  to ;  among  Beethoven's  the  wild  frenzy 
of  the  last  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  A 
minor,  No.  7.  In  modem  times  the  influence 
of  dance  music  upon  the  musical  charact^  of 
composers  has  become  very  marked.  The  dance 
which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  of  all  is 
undoubtedly  the  WiJtz,  and  its  ancestor  the 
L&ndler.  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms  have  not  only  written  dance 
movements  of  this  kind,  but  show  its  influence 
in  movements  which  are  not  acknowledged  as 
dance  movements.  Even  Wagner  has  written 
one  dance  of  this  kind  in  '  Die  Meistersinger.' 

Many  modem  composers  have  introduced  band 
fide  national  dance-tunes  into  their  instrumental 
works,  as  Beethoven  did  with  Russian  tunes  in 
the  Rasoumofisky  Quartets.  Some  go  further, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of  Schubert, 
Braluns,  and  Dvorak,  and  others  of  note.  For 
they  accept,  as  invaluable  accessories  to  their  art, 
rhythmic  and  characteristic  traits  drawn  from 
the  dances  of  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavs,  and  Celts  of  various  ilks;  and 
subjects  which  appear  in  movements  of  sonatas 
and  symphonies  by  famous  oomposers  are  some- 
times little  more  than  figures  taken  from,  national 
dance-tunes  slightly  disguised  to  adapt  them  to 
the  style  of  the  composer. 

The  connection  of  music  with  gesture  is  a 
question  too  special  and  intricate  to  be  entered 
on  in  detail.  But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  expressive  material 
of  music  is  manifestly  representative  o^  or  oor- 
responding  to,  expressive  gestures.  The  branch 
of  dancing  which  consisted  of  such  expressive 
gestures  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
it  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  hold  place  among 
modern  civilised  nations.  In  music  the  traces  of 
it  are  still  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  finest 
examples  of  Sarabandes,  and  also,  more  subtly, 
in  some  of  the  most  expressive  passages  of  the 
greatest  masters.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DANZI,  Fbanz.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  May  15  and  April  13. 

DAR60MYSKI,  A.  S.  Add  day  of  birth, 
Feb.  a. 

DAVENPORT,  Fbanois  William,  bom  1847 
at  Wilderslowe,  near  Derby,  was  educated  at 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  studied  music 
under  Sir  George  Macfarren,  whose  only  daughter 
he  married ;  was  appointed  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1879,  '^^  subse- 
quently Examiner  for  the  Local  Examinations 
in  connection  therewith.  In  188  a  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Professor  at  the  GuildhaU  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Davenport*8  compositions  include 
Symphonies,  No.  1  in  D  minor  (ist  prize  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  Competition,  1876),  No.  a  in 
C ;  Overture  '  Twelfth  Night,*  Viard-Louis  Con- 
certs, 1878;  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Orchestra, 
Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  i.  1879;  ^^^  pieces  for 
piano  and  'cello,  a  selection  from  which  was 
given  at  the  Popular  Concert.  Nov.  2^  1879  * 


DAVIES. 

four  pieces  for  same;  a  Trio  in  Bb,  Popular 
Concerts,  Jan.  31, 188 1,  and  again  in  1882  ;  two 
Part  Songs — 'Phyllis  is  my  only  joy,*  and  *  Sweet 
day,  so  cool  * ;  three  songs  and  many  works  in  MS. 
He  has  written  two  books  on  music,  viz.  *  Elements 
of  Music  *  (1884),  and  '  Elements  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint '  (1886).  [A.C. j 

DAVID,  FBUCiKir.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
April  13.  P.  433  a,  1.  a  8,  add  that  for  mavea 
vears  before  his  death  he  had  held  the  post  of 
librarian  to  the  Conservatoire. 


DAVIDE,  GiAOOUO.    P.  434  a,  L   10 
bottom,  add  inverted   comma  after  the    word 
'  Festivals.'    P.  434  5, 1. 17,/or  1814  read  i8i6l 

DAVIES,  Fannt,   a   distinguished    pianiat^ 
comes  of  a  musical  stock,  her  mother's  fktber, 
John  Woodhill,  of  Birmingham,  having   been 
well  known  in  his  day  as  a  cello  player.     She 
was  bom  in  Guernsey.    Her  early  instructioia 
on  the  piano  was  given  her  by  Miss  Welch  man 
and  Charles  FhiveU,  both  of  Birmingham.    Har- 
mony and  oounterpoint  she  studied  there  with 
Dr.  Gaul.   In  t  88a  she  went  to  Leipzig  for  a  year, 
and  took  lessons  on  the  piano  with  Reinecke  and 
Oscar  Paul,  and  in  fugue  and  oounterpoint  with 
Jadassohn.     In  September  1883  she  removed 
to  the  Hoch  Conservatorium  at  Frankfort,  where 
she  studied  for  two  years  in  close  interooiirse 
with  Madame  Schumann,  and  where  she  acquired 
the  accurate  technique^,  the  fiill  tone,  fine  styles 
and  power  of  phrasing,  which  enconrage  the  hope 
that  she  may  eventually  become  Madame  Schu- 
mann's successor  as  a  pianoforte  player.     At 
Frankfort  she  added  to  her  musical  knowledge 
by  a  year's  study  in  fugue  and  composition  under 
Dr.  B.  Scholz.     Her  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Oct.  17,  18S5, 
in   Beethoven's  G   major  Concerto ;   on   Nov. 
16  she  played  at  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerts 
(Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Schumann's  Quartet 
in  Eb),  and  on  April   15,   1886,  Bennett's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  the  Philharmonic.     These 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  series  of  constant  en- 
gagements at  all  the  leading  concerts  in  town 
and  country.     In  Berlin  she  first  played  with 
Joachim,  Nov.  15, 1887,  and  at  the  Gewandhaus» 
Leipzig,  Jan.  5,  1888.  [G.] 

DAVIES,  THE  S1STEB8.  Add  that  Marianne 
was  bom  in  1744,  and  first  appeared  at  Hick- 
ford's  rooms  on  April  30,  175 1,  when  she  played 
a  concerto  for  the  German  flute,  and  a  concerto 
by  Handel  on  the  harpsichord,  besides  singing 
some  songs.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support 
the  statement  that  the  sisters  were  related  to 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  date  of  Cecilia's  birth 
is  certainly  later  than  1740.  and  probably  1750 
is  the  right  date.  Her  first  appearance  seems 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  Aug.  10,  1767,  in 
'  some  favourite  songs  from  the  opera  of  Artax- 
erxes  and  Caractacus.'  The  date  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  ode  mentioned  in  lines  13,  etc. 
of  article,  is  June  27,  1769.  She  first  appeared 
in  Italian  Opera  in  England  in  October,  I773f 
singing  Sacchini's  '  Lucio  Vero,'  on  Nov.  20.  In 
the   followiug  year  she  sang  at  the  Hereford 
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Festival.  She  sang  after  her  return  from 
Florence  at  the  Professional  concert  on  Feb.  3, 
1 787,  and  made  her  first  appearance  in  oratorio 
in  1 791  at  Druiy  Lane,  soon  after  which  she  fell 
into  great  poverty.  About  181 7  she  published 
a  collection  of  songs  by  Hasse  and  others.  During 
the  last  years  of  her  life  she  was  assisted  by 
the  National  Fund,  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, etc.  She  died  July  3,  1836.  (Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.)  [W.B.S.] 

DAVISON,  J^MXS  William,  was  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  5,  1813.^  He  was  educated  with 
a  view  to  the  Bar,  but  forsook  that  career  for 
music,  and  studied  the  pianoforte  with  W.  H. 
Holmes,  and  composition  with  6.  A.  Macfarren. 
His  early  friends  were  W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Smart, 
G.  A.  Macfarren,  T.  M.  Mudie,  E.  T.  Loder,  and 
other  musicians.  He  composed  a  great  deal  for 
orchestra,  piano,  and  the  voice,  and  will  be  re- 
membered  by  some  elegant  and  thoughtful 
settings  of  poetry  by  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn  dur- 
ing one  of  his  early  visits  to  England,  and 
deepened  it  in  1836,  when,  in  company  with 
Sterndale  Bennett,  he  attended  the  production 
of '  St.  Paul  ^  at  Diisseldorf.'  He  gradually  for- 
sook oomposition  for  criticism.'  In  1842  he 
started  the  '  Musical  Examiner,'  a  weekly  maga- 
aine  which  lasted  two  years;  and  in  1844  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  sen.,  as  editor  of  the 

*  Musical  World,*  which  continued  in  his  hands 
down  to  his  death.  Mr.  Davison  contributed 
to  the  '  Saturday  Review '  for  ten  years,  and  for 
long  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  and  *  Graphic* 
But  it  was  as  musical  critic  of  the  '  Times  that 
his  influence  on  music  was  most  widely  exercised. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  that  paper  in  1846,  and 
his  first  articles  were  those  on  tlie  production  of 

*  Elijah  *  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  that 
year.  But  Mr.  Davison*s  activity  in  the  cause 
of  good  music  was  not  confined  to  newspaper 
columns.  He  induced  Jullien  in  1844  to  give 
classical  pieces  in  his  Promenade  Concerts.  The 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in  their  present 
form  (see  vol.  iL  p.  35a),  were  his  suggestion; 
jind  the  important  analyses  contained  in  the 
(jrogramme-books  were  written  by  him  down  to 
his  death.  So  were  those  for  Charles  Hallos 
recitals,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  vast  range  of  works  which  these  covered. 
All  these  efforts  were  in  support  of  the  best  and 
most  classical  taste ;  so  was  his  connexion  with 
Miss  ArabelU  Goddard,  whose  studies  he  di- 
rected from  1850,  and  who  under  his  advice 
first  made  the  English  public  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  ops.  loi  to  iii  (except- 
ing op.  106,  which  had  been  played  by  Billet), 
and  many   another   masterpiece.     He  married 

1  Hla  motlMr,  nit  Dtmoan.  mm  an  endnont  tetreBi,  tnd  wm  ehoMn 
hy  BjrroD  to  deUvor  hU  monody  on  Sheridan  at  Dniry  Lane  theatre. 

2  The  overtura  to  the  Naiads  was  sketched  in  going  up  the  Bhine 
after  the  perfonnanoe. 

s  This  was  humorously  embodied  In  an  epigram  by  his  friend 
Charles  Kenny  :— 

'  There  was  a  J.  W.  D. 
Who  thought  a  composer  to  be: 
But  his  muse  wouldn't  budge. 
So  he  set  up  as  judge 
Orar  better  eompoeers  than  he.' 


Miss  Gk>ddard  in  the  spring  of  1859,  ^^^  ^®7 
had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles. 

Mr.  Davison's  position  naturally  brought  him 
into  contact  with  all  musicians  visiting  England, 
and  he  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini,  Auber,  Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  Halevy, 
Hiller,  Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Piatti,  L.  de 
Meyer,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  with  Jules  Janin, 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  and  other  prominent  members 
of  the  French  press.  Among  bis  friends,  too,  he 
was  proud  to  number  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Shirley 
Brooks,  and  other  English  literary  men. 

While  adhering,  as  we  have  described,  to  the 
classical  school  up  to  Mendelssohn  and  Bennett, 
his  attitude  to  those  who  came  later  was  full  of 
suspicion  and  resistance.  Of  Schumann,  Gounod, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms,  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising opponent.  In  regard  to  some  of  them 
his  hostility  greatly  changed  in  time,  but  he  was 
never  cordial  to  any.  This  arose  partly  from 
dislike  to  their  principles  of  composition,  and 
partly  from  jealousy  for  his  early  &vourites. 
He  even  resisted  the  advent  of  Schubert  to  the 
English  public  on  the  latter  of  these  grounds, 
though  he  was  more  than  reconciled  to  him 
afterwards.  Certainly  his  opposition  did  not 
proceed  firom  ignorance,  for  his  knowledge  of  new 
music  was  large  and  intimate.  Whether  it  be 
a  good  trait  in  a  critic  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
nature  more  affectionate  and  loyal  to  his  friends 
never  breathed  than  Mr.  Davison's.  His  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmities  at  length  made  him 
give  up  the  'Times,*  and  his  last  articles  appeared 
Sept.  9-13,  1879.  His  knowledge  was  veiy 
great,  not  only  of  music,  but  of  literature  of  all 
ages  and  schools,  especially  of  the  mystic  and 
humorous  class ;  of  Burton  s  '  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy' he  was  very  fond.  Among  poets, 
Shelley  was  his  favourite.  His  knowledge  and 
his  extraordinary  memory  were  as  much  at  the 
service  of  his  fiiends  as  the  keen  wit  and  gro- 
tesque humour — ofiea  Babelaisian  enough — 
with  which  he  poured  them  forth.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  Bohemian.  An  autobiography  irom 
his  pen  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  undertake  it.  He 
died  at  Margate  March  24,  1885.  [G.] 

DAY.  Alfbxd.  p.  436,  1.  20,  add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  11,  1849.  (Added  in  late  editions.) 
Same  column,  note  1,  for  Novello  &  Co.  read 
Harrison  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall. 

DEGREES,  MUSICAL.  Since  the  pubU- 
cation  of  the  early  part  of  the  Dictionary  the 
regulations  as  to  Musical  Degrees  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  have  undergone  alter- 
ations, and  these  Degrees  have  been  instituted 
at  the  University  of  London.  The  following 
rules  are  now  in  force : — 

At  Cambbidob  no  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  examination  for  the  Mus.  Bac.  degree 
unless  he  (a)  have  passed  Parts  I  and  II  of 
the  University  '  Previous  Examination ' ;  or 
(5)  have  passed  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Exami- 
nations in  certain  specified  subjects ;  or  (c)  have 
passed  one  of  the  *  Higher  Local  Examinations '  of 
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the  Univenity;  or  (d)  produce  the  oertifioate 
of  the  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Exami- 
nation Board.'  These  conditions  are  not,  how- 
ever, required  of  persons  holding  degrees  of  any 
British  University  other  than  those  in  music. 
The  munical  examination  itself  remains  as  before. 

At  Oxford,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  for  Mus.  Bao.  unless  he  produce  either 
his  Teaiamur  for  Responsions  (or  the  '  Previous ' 
Examination  at  Cambridge) ;  or  a  higher  cer- 
tificate from  the  Delegates  for  the  Examination 
of  Schools ;  or  a  certificate  that  as  a  candidate 
in  the  Senior  Local  Examinations  he  has  shown 
sufficient  merit  to  be  excused  from  Responsions; 
or  that  he  has  satisfied  the  Examiners  of  Senior 
Candidates  in  English,  Mathematics,  Latin,  and 
in  one  of  these  four  languages — Greek,  German, 
French,  Italian.  The  musical  examination  re- 
mains as  before. 

At  DuBLiir  a  similar  literary  or  general  ex- 
amination is  imposed  upon  candidates  for  musical 
degrees. 

London.  The  candidate  for  B.  Mus.  must 
have  passed  the  intermediate  examination  in 
music  at  least  one  year  previously.  He  has  to 
send  in  an  exercise,  with  five-part  vocal  counter- 
point, canon  and  fugue,  and  quintet  string 
accompHniment.  If  this  is  approved,  he  will  be 
tested  by  a  further  examination  in  practical 
harmony  and  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  canon, 
fugue,  form,  instrumentatioo  and  a  critical 
knowledge  of  some  selected  classical  composition. 
The  candidate  may,  if  he  chooses,  offer  to  be 
examined  in  playing  at  sight  from  a  five-part 
vocal  score,  and  playing  an  accompaniment  from 
a  fiirured  bass. 

Every  candidate  for  D.  Mus.  must  have  ob- 
taiued  the  degree  of  B.  Mus.  and  pass  two 
subsequent  examinations,  of  which  the  first  is 
called  the  Intermediate  D.  Mus.  examination. 
This  includes  the  phenomena  of  sound  in  general, 
and  the  nature  of  aerial  sound-waves,  the  special 
characteristics  of  musical  sounds,  and  the  more 
elaborate  phenomena  of  compound  sounds,  musical 
scales  of  various  nations,  temperament,  Greek 
and  church  modes,  history  of  measured  music, 
principles  of  melodial  progression,  history  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  theory  of  chords 
and  discords  and  progression  in  harmony,  the 
general  distinction  between  physical  and  sestheti- 
cal  principles,  as  bearing  on  musical  forms  and 
rules. 

The  final  D.  Mus.  examination  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  composition  of  an  exercise  with  eight- 
part  harmony  with  solo  and  fugue,  and  ac- 
companiment for  full  orchestra.  The  exami- 
nation comprises  practical  harmony  of  more 
advanced  character,  counterpoint,  form,  in- 
strumentation, general  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  composers,  and  critical  knowledge  of 
specified  works.  Candidates  may  offer  playing 
at  sight  from  full  orchestral  score  and  extempore 
composition  on  a  gi  ven  subject.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  S.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Feb. 
35,  1799,  and  add  day  of  death,  April  12. 
^Paloscbi.) 


DELIBES. 

1      DE  LA  BORDE,  Jkan  Bbkjamtx,  bora  im 
Paris  Sept.  5,  1734,  became  a  pupil  of  I>*Aii- 


vergne  for  the  violin,  and  of  RameAO  for 
position,  and  ultimately  attained  great  emiiu 
as  an  amateur  composer.  He  wrote  nearly  fifty 
operas  of  a  more  or  less  trifling  kind,  many  songs 
for  single  voice,  and  several  works  on  mueic; 
among  which  the  *  Esaai  sur  la  Musique  ancieime 
et  modeme  *  (1780),  is  the  most  important.  He 
was  guillotined  July  a  a,  1794.  [^] 

DELAIRE,  Jaoqdbs  Auoustb.   See  roL  iiL 
p.  99  a  note  i . 

DELIBES,  Cli^ment  Philibebt  L^o,  born  a4 
St.  Germain  du  Val  (Sarthe),  on  Feb.  21,^  1856, 
came  to  Paris  in  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Solf^ge  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the 
same  time  sang  in  the  choirs  of  the  Madeleane 
and  other  churches.    Having  obtained  a  Grat 
prize  for  solf^ge  in  1 8 50,  he  studied  pianoforte, 
organ,  harmony,  and  advanced  composition  under 
Le  Couppey,  &noist,  Bazin,  and  Addphe  Adam 
respectively.    Through  the  influence  of  the  last- 
named,  he  became  accompanyist  at  the  Tb^tvs 
Lyrique   in   1853,    and    also   organist   in    the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Chaillot,  and  elsewbeiv, 
before  his  final  appointment  at  St.  Jean  St. 
Fran9ois,  which  he  held  from  i86a   to  1871. 
He  devoted  himself  from  -  an  early  period   to 
dramatic  composition,  ami  wrote  several  abort 
comic  operas  for  the  Theatre  Lyrique — '  Maitrs 
GriSard '  (1857),  '  Le  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur* 
(1863) ;  and  a  number  of  operettas  for  the  Foliea 
Nouvelles,  the  BouffeBPari8iens,and  the  Vari^tdi, 
of   which   some  were  verv  successful — 'Deox 
vieilles  Gardes'  (1856),  '  L'Omelette  k  la  T6lr 
lemb(lche'(i859),  'Le  Serpent  k  plumes'  (1864), 
<L*]&co8sais  de  Chatou*  (1869),  etc.    He   a£o 
wrote  a  number  of  choruses  for  male  voices,  a 
mass  and  some  choruses  for  the  school  children 
of  St.  Denis  and  Sceaux,  where  he  was  inspector. 
In  1863  Delibes  became  accompanyist  at  tlio 
Opera,  and  soon  afterwards  second  chorus  master 
(under  Victor  Mass^):  he  kept  this  appointment 
until  187a,  when  he  gave  it  up  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Mile.  Denain, 
a  former  actress  at  the  Com^e  Fran^se.     By 
his  appointment  at  the  Opera  a  new  career  was 
opened  out  to  him.     Having  been  commissioned 
to  compose  the  ballet  of  'La  Source*  (Nov.  ta, 
1866)  in  collaboration  with  the  Russian  musician 
Minkous,  he  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  melody 
as  a  composer  of  ballet  music,  and  so  completely 
eclipsed  the  composer  with  whom  he  had  as  a 
favour  been  associated,  that  he  was  at  once 
asked  to  write  a  divertissement  called  '  Le  Pas 
de  Fleurs*  to  be  introduced  into  the  ballet  of  his 
old  master,  Adolphe  Adam,  'Le  Corsairs^*  for 
its  revival  (Oct.  ai,  1867).     He  was  finally  en- 
trusted with  the  setting  of  an  entire  ballet,  on 
the  pretty  comedy  'Copp^lia*  (May  a5,  1870), 
which  is  rightly  considered  his  most  charming 
production,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  a  full 
recognition.    He  did  not  wish  however  to  con- 
fine  himself  to  the  composition  of  ballets;  in 
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187a  he   published  a  ooUection    of  charming 
melodies,  *M>Tto/  *LeB  Filles  de  Cndiz/  'Bon- 
jour  Suzon/  etc.,   and  on  May  24,   1873,  he 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comiqae  a  work  in  three 
acts,    'Le  Boi  I'a  dit/  which  in  spite  of  the 
charm  and  grace  of  the  first  act  has  not  had  a 
lasting  success,  in  Paris  at  least,  though  it  has 
met    with    considerable    &vour   in    Germany. 
After  this  Delibes  returned  to  the  Op^ra,  where 
he  produced  a  t;rand  mythological  ballet,  *  Sylvia^' 
(June  14, 1876),  which  confirmed  his  superiority 
in  dance  music.    In  spite  of  this  fresh  success 
Delibes  was  still  anxious  to  write  a  serious  Tocal 
work,  and  produced  a  grand  scena,  'La  Mort 
d'Orph^e/  at  the  Trocad^ro  Concerts  in  1878. 
He  then  composed  two  dramatic  works  for  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  'Jean  de  Nivelle'  (March  8, 
1880)  and    <Lakm6'    (April   14,    1883).    His 
ambition  is  certainly  laudable,  but  though  his 
musical  ability  secures  him  a  partial  success, 
these  more  serious  works  have  not  such  lasting 
oharm  as  his  lighter  productions.    In  spite  of 
this  reservation,  Delibes  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  composers  of  the  modem 
French  schooL     In  addition  to  the  above  works 
he  has  composed  incidental  music  for  *Le  Roi 
s*amu8e,'  on  its  revival  at  the  Goni^die  Fran9ai8e, 
Nov.  a  a,  188  a,  and  has  publiidied  several  songs, 
almost  all  intended   for  representations  at  the 
last-named  theatre.  Among  them  are '  Ruy  Bias,' 
'  A  quoi  rd vent  les  jeunes  filles^  *and  '  Barberine.* 
In   1877   Delibes  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour;   in  Jan.  1881  he  succeeded 
Beber,  who  had  just  died,  as  professor  of  ad- 
vanced composition  at  the  Couservatoire ;   and 
in  Dec.  1884  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institut  in  the  place  of  Victor  Mass^.        [A.J.] 

DEMEXJB,  Anne  ABskim,  nie  Charton,  was 
bom  March  5,  1827,  at  Saujon  (Charente),  was 
taught  music  by  Bizot  of  Bordeaux,  and  in 
184a  made  her  d^ut  there  as  Lucia.  She  sang 
next  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1846  at  Brussels.  On 
July  18  in  the  same  year  she  made  a  successful 
d^but  at  Drury  Lane  as  Madeleine  in  '  Le  Postil- 
ion,* and  also  played  both  Isabelle  and  Alice  ('  Ro- 
bert *),  Eudoxie,  on  production  of  *  La  Juive '  in 
England,  July  19,  and  with  great  success  as  An- 
glic ('  Domino  Noir ')  with  Couderc,  the  original 
Horace.  On  Sept.  4, 1 847,  she  married  M.  Demeur 
the  flautist.^  In  1849^50  she  was  first  female 
singer  of  Mitchell's  French  Company  at  St. 
James's  Theatre,  and  became  highly  popular  in 
various  light  parts,  many  of  which  were  then 
new  to  Eng^land,  viz.  Ang^le,  Henriette  ('  L'Am- 
bassadrice  ),  Isabelle  ('  Pr^  aux  Clercs '),  Zanetta, 
Feb.  I  a,  1849  >  Laurette  (*  Cceur  de  Lion '),  and 
Ad^le  ^Auber's  'Concert  k  la  Cour'),  both  on 
Feb.  ao,  1849;  Lucrezia  (*Act^n')  March  4, 
1849;  the  Queen  of  L^on  (Boisselot's  *Ke  touchez 
pas  k  la  Beine'),  May  a  I,  1849;  Countess 
('Comte  Ory*),  June  ao,  1849;  Anna  ('Dame 

1  DimuB,  JuLU  ANTOixi,  born  Sept.  28^  1814.  «t  HodimonMai 
Vtrrien— studied  the  fliita  at  the  Bnutels  GonMnr&toirs  from 
Lkbora— nibteqaeDtly  icttrnt  the  Boehm  flute  from  Dorus  at  Parti; 
from  '42  to  '47  wan  flnt  flautist  at  Uie  BriKuwli  opera,  and  a»  such 
plajed  at  Drury  Laiie  In  '46 ;  relinquished  that  post  to  aooompaoy 
his  wife  oo  all  her  eogacements. 


Blanche'),  Camille  (*Zampa'),  Jan.  4,  1850; 
Rose  de  Mai  (*Val  d'Andorre*),  Jan.  17;  Vir- 
ginie  ('  Le  Caid  '),   Feb.  1 1 ;    Catarina   (*  Les 
Diamans '),  etc.    She  sang  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert  of  March  18,  1850;  in   1852  she  ap- 
peared in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty's  on  July  a7, 
as  Amina;    and  on  Aug.  5,  in  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Cobuig-€rotha*s  '  Casilda.'    '  She  made  an 
impression  when  singing  in  French  comic  opera 
by  her  pleasing  voice  and  appearance  and  by  a 
certain  cosiness  of  manner  which  was  very  charm- 
ing.' (Chorley.)     Mme.  Charton-Demeur  having 
sung  with  little  success  in  1849  ^"^  '^53  *^  ^^® 
Op^ra  Comique,  adopted  the  Italian  stage,  and 
won  both  fame  and  fortune  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in 
Paris  at  the  Itsliens  as  Desdemona  in  1862.    On 
Aug.  9  of  that  year  she  played  the  heroine  on 
the  production  of  Berlioz's '  Beatrice  et  B^n^ct  * 
so  much  to  the  composer's  satiBfaction  that  he 
requested  her  to  play  Dido  in  *  Les  Troyens  k 
Carthage,'  produced  at  the  Lyrique  Nov.  4, 1863. 
Berlioz  haa  commemorated  in  his  Memoirs  her 
gpneat  beauty,  her  passionate  acting  and  singing 
as  Dido,  although  she  had  not  sufficient  voice 
wholly  to  realise  his  ideal  heroine,  and  last,  not 
least,  her  generosity  in  accepting  the  engage- 
ment at  a  pecuniary  loss  to  herself,  a  moie  lucra* 
tive  offer  having  been  made  her  for  Madrid.   On 
the  conclusion  of  the  run  of  the  opera  she  sang  at 
Madrid,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  Lyrique, 
where,  on  May  i,  1866,  she  played  Donna  Anna 
with  Nilsson  (Elvira)  and  Carvalho(Zerlina).  For 
many  years  past  Mme.  Charton  has  been  living 
in  retirement,  but  has  occasionally  appeared  at 
concerts,  viz.  at  the  Berlioz  Festivsl  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  with  Nilsson  in  the  Duo  Finale  to  the 
1st  act  of 'Beatrice  et  B^n^ct,'  March  aa,  1870 ; 
at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  with  Monjauze  in  the 
finale  to  the  and  act  of  Beyer's  'Sigurd,'  per^ 
formed  for  the  first  time,  March  30,  1873  ;  and 
made  her  last  appearances  at  the  same  concert 
as  Cansandra  in  the  fii-st  production  of  Berlioz's 
*  Prise  de  Thoie,'  Nov.  as  and  30,  and  Dec.  7, 
1879.  [A.C.] 

DEMONIC,  IL.  Opera  in  three  acts;  the 
words  by  Wiskowatoff,  after  Lern)ontoff*s  poem, 
music  by  Antou  Bubinstein.  Produced  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  25, 1875,  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
June  ai,  1881.  [M.] 

DE  BESZKE,  Edouard,  bom  at  Warsaw, 
Deo.  33,  1855,  was  taught  singing  by  his 
brotiier  Jean,  Ciaffei,  Steller,  and  Coletti,  and 
made  his  d^but  April  22,  1876,  as  the  King  in 
'  Alda,'  on  its  production  at  the  Italiens,  Paris. 
He  sang  there  with  success  for  two  seasons,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where,  in  1880,  at 
Turin,  he  made  a  success  in  two  new  parts — the 
King  in  Catalani's  «Elda,'  Jan.  31,  and  Charles  V. 
in  Marchetti's  'Don  Giovanni  d' Austria,'  Mar. 
II,  and  appeared  at  Milan  on  the  production  of 
Ponchielli's  '  Figluol  Prodigo,'  Dec.  a6.  From 
1880  to  '84  he  was  engaged  with  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera,  until  its  collapse.  He  made 
his  d^ut  on  April  13,  1880,  as  Indra  0  Boi  ds 
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Lahore*),  but  his  Buooees  as  a  foremoBt  lyric 
artist  was  estabUahed  by  his  admirable  perform- 
ances of  St.  Bris,  the  Count  in  *  SonnambuU/ 
BasiUo.  and  later  as  Walter  ('Tell  *),  Peter  the 
Great,  Prince  Gudal('Demonio*),  June  ai,  1881; 
S^non  (Lenepveu's  *Velleda'),  July  4,  1882; 
Almaviva ;  Mephistopheles ;  Alvise,  on  produc- 
tion of  'La  Gioconda,'  May  31^  1883;  Hagen, 
on  production  of  Reyer*8  'Sigurd,*  July  15, 
1884 ;  etc.  In  1883-84  he  reappeared  in  Paris 
at  the  Italian  Opera  fTh^tre  des  Nations), 
with  great  success,  in  *  Siinone  Boocanegra^'  in 
Massenet's  *  Herodiade,*  on  its  production  in 
Paris,  in  Dubois*  '  Aben  Hamet,*  Dec.  16,  1884, 
and  in  fiivourite  operas.  He  is  now  engaged  at 
the  French  Op^ra,  where  he  first  appeared  April 
13*  1885,  as  Mephistopheles,  which  part  he 
played  at  the  500th  performance  of  'Fanst^' 
Koy.  4,  1887.  He  appeared  as  Leporello  in  the 
centenary  performance  of  '  Don  Juan,*  Oct.  a6, 
i887f  and  has  played  parts  in  two  operas  re- 
cently produced  there,  vis.  'Le  Cid*  and  '  Patrie.* 
He  played  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1887,  as  Baailio,  St.  Bris,  Mephistopheles,  and 
Henry  the  Fowler  ('  Lohengrin  *),  and  more  than 
oonfinned  the  reputation  previously  made  as 
perhaps  the  best  bass  singer  and  actor  on  the 
lyric  stage. 

His  elder  brother,  Jban,  bom  at  Warsaw,  Jan. 
14,  1852,  was  taught  singing  by  his  mother,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
sang  solos  in  the  Cathedral  there.  He  was 
taught  later  by  Ciaffei,  Cotogni,  and  Sbriglia. 
Under  the  name  *De  Reschi '  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Yenioe  as  Alfonso  ('  Favorita  *)  in  Jan.  1874, 
according  to  an  eye-witness  with  success.^  He 
made  his  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  1 1  of 
the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  part,  and  played 
there  two  seasons  as  Don  Giovanni,  Almaviva, 
De  Nevers,  and  Valentine.  A  contemporary' 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  whom  the  highest  ex- 
pectations might  be  entertained,  having  a  voice 
more  of  a  low  tenor  than  a  baritone,  of  delicious 
quality ;  he  phrased  artistically  and  possessed 
sensibility,  but  lacked  experience  such  as  would 
enable  him  to  turn  his  vocal  gifts  to  greater 
account  and  to  become  an  effective  actor.  The 
quality  of  the  organ  was  more  of  the  robust 
tenor  timbre  than  a  baritone.  Under  his  own 
name  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  'Italiens '  as  Fra 
Melitone  (*Forza  del  Deslino*),  Oct.  31,  1876, 
with  some  success,  and  as  Severe  (Donizetti's 
'  PoUuto  *)  Dec.  5,  Figaro  (*  Barbiere  *)  Dec.  19. 
He  made  his  tenor  debut  as  'Robert,' at  Madrid 
in  1879  with  great  success,  and  as  such  was 
engaged  at  the  Th^Atre  des  Nations  in  1884. 
He  played  there  the  part  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  production  of  '  Herodiade  *  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Massenet,  that  he  procured 
him  an  engagement  at  the  Acad^uiie  to  create 
the  title  part  of  '  Le  Cid,*  in  which  he  made 
his  ddbut  on  its  production,  Nov.  30, 1885.  He 
is  still  engaged  there,  and  has  beoome  a  great 
&vourite.  He  has  played  there  also  as  Badames, 

1  Letter  of  Mr.  XlchMl  Wlllluns  In  Musical  World,  Jan.  SI.  1874. 
*  Atheueum,  April  U  and  July  »,  1OT4. 


Vaaoo  de  Gama.  and  John  of  Leyden,  and  aa 
Ottavio  and  Faust  in  the  celebrations  mentioned 
above,  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  His  next  part 
there  was  that  of  Bussy  d*Amboi8e  in  SaItbjiv's 
unsnccessfnl '  Dame  de  Monsorean.' 

He  re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  RftHamoi, 
June  13,  1887,  and  during  the  seaeon  played 
Lohengrin,  Faust^  and  Baoul  with  great  applause 
and  worthily  fulfilled  prediction  by  the  marked 
improvement  both  in  his  singing  and  acting,  and 
for  his  ease  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  sach  im- 
provement being  almost  entirely  due  to  his  own 
hard  work  and  exertions.  He  has  been  almffiet 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be  the  best  ataga 
tenor  since  Mario. 

Their  sister,  J08KPHINB,  ednoated  at  the  Con> 
■ervatorium,  St.  Petersburg,  attracted  the  notioe 
of  M.  Halanzier  at  Venice,  and  was  engaged  bj 
him  at  the  Academic,  where  she  made  her  d^at 
as  Ophelia,  June  21, 1875.  She  sang  there  with 
success  for  some  time,  where  she  was  the  original 
Sita  (*  Roi  de  Lahore  *),  April  37, 1877.  Later 
she  was  very  successful  at  Madrid,  Lisbon,  etc.; 
sang  at  Covent  Garden  as  Alda,  April  18,  i88i» 
and  again  in  Paris  at  the  'Nations*  as  Salome 
('Herodiade'),  March  13,  1884.  She  retired 
from  public  on  her  marriage  with  M.  Leopold  de 
ELronenburg  of  Warsaw.  [A.C.] 

DEBING,  RiOHABD.  Line  9  of  article,  add 
the  date  of  his  appointment  in  Brussels,  161 7. 
In  that  year  appeared  his  second  work, '  Ca^ 
tiones  sacrae  quiuque  vocum,'  etc.  In  1619 
another  volume  of  similar  composition  appeared, 
and  in  1620  two  books  of  canzonets  were  pab- 
lished  at  Antwerp.  Line  14, /or  about  1658 
read  early  in  1630.  It  should  be  added  that  his 
earliest  production  is  probably  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  figured  bass.  [  W.B.a] 

DESMARETS,  Hbkbi,  bom  in  Paris  1663, 
and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis  XJV. 
His  first  opera,  *Didon,'  in  five  acts,  was  per- 
formed June  5, 1693.  It  was  followed  by  'Ciiotf  * 
(1694),  'Th^ag^ne  et  Charicl^'  and  'Les  Amoun 
de  Momus*  (1695),  'V^nus  et  Adonis' (1697), 
*  Les  Fdtes  Galantes '  (i 698).  About  this  time  he 
got  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  a  dignitary  at  Senlis, 
and  had  to  escape  to  Spain,  where  he  became,  in 
1 700,  maitre  de  m  usique  to  Philip  V.  In  1 704  his 
'  Iphig^nie,*  written  in  collaboration  with  0am- 
pra,  was  given  in  Paris,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  returned  from  Spain  until  1714,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lun^ville,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with  whose 
help  he  obtained,  in  1722,  the  ratification  of  his 
marriage.  In  that  year  his  'Renaud,  ou  la 
Suite  d*Armide '  was  performed  in  Paris,  and  in 
1 741  the  composer  died,  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances, at  Lun^viUe.  [M.] 

DEUX  JOURN&ES.  LES.  line  4,  add 
other  names  of  German  adaptations,  'Die  Tage 
der  Gefahr,'  and  '  Graf  Armand,  oder  die  xwei 
un  vergesslichen  Tage.*  Refer  to  Watbb  0  abbikb. 

DIAPHONIA  (from  Sif,  twice ;  and  ipwiw, 
I  sound.    Lat.  IHscantut ;  from  dts,  twice,  and 
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«infu»,  a  song.  Inezaot  synonym,  Oiganum). 
A  term,  applied,  by  Guido  d  Arezzo,  in  his 
Micrologus,  to  a  form  of  composition  in  which  a 
second  Part,  called  Organum,  was  added  below 
a  given  Cantus  firmus.  Writers,  of  somewhat 
later  date,  while  generally  dt;scribing  Diaphonia 
under  its  Latinized  name,  Discantus,  have  treated 
that  word  as  the  exact  synonym  of  Organum. 
Guido,  however,  clearly  restricts  the  term,  Orga- 
num, to  the  Part  added  below  the  Cantus 
firmus ;  and  not  without  good  reason,  since  it  is 
only  to  the  union  of  the  two  Parts  that  the 
terms,  Diaphonia,  or  Discantus,  can  be  logically 
applied.  In  its  oldest  known  form,  the  added 
Part  moved  in  uninterrupted  Fourths  below  the 
Cantus  firmus.  Guido  disapproved  of  this,  and 
recommended,  as  a  more  agreeable  {molli») 
method,  that  the  Major  Second,  and  the  Major 
and  Minor  Third,  should  be  used  in  alternation 
with  the  Fourth.  When  a  third  Part  was  added, 
by  doubling  the  Oi^num  in  the  Octave  above, 
the  form  of  composition  was  called  Triphonia. 
Tetraphonia  was  produced  by  doubling  both  the 
Organum  and  the  Cantus  firmus,  in  the  Octave 
above.  Guido  called  the  third  Part,  Organum  du- 
plicatum.  In  later  times,  it  was  called  Triplum 
(« Treble),  and  the  fourth  Part,  Quadruplum. 
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For  Hucbald's  treatment  of  Discantus  and 
Organum^  see  vol.  iL  p.  6091  and  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

[W.S.R.] 

DIBDIN,  Oharlzs.  Cprrect  statement  as  to 
his  being  the  originator  of '  table  entertainments  * 
by  a  reference  to  vol.  iv.  p.  51a. 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  For  ampli- 
fication of  first  sentence,  see  Tinotobis,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1 28 a.  P.  444  hf  bottom  line,  add  a  reference  to 
Bbossard,  in  Appendix.  P.  446  a,  1.  i,  add  that 
the  supplement  to  F^tis  was  published  in  1878  by 
M.  Arthur  Pougin,  in  2  vols.  Add  to  second 
paragraph  that  MendePs  Lexicon  has  been 
completed  in  1 1  vols.,  together  with  a  supplemen- 
tary volume  edited  by  Dr.  August  Rei«smann, 
in  1883.  Mention  should  alHO  be  made  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Riemann's  handy  '  Musik-Lexicon ' 
published  in  Leipzig  in  1882  (second  edition, 
1887).  P.  4466,  1.  13,  add  that  the  musical 
articles  in  the  Encyc.  Brit,  have  been  more 
recently  written  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro. 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  5. 


DIES  IRiB  {Prom  de  MwtuU,  JProM  de 
Die  Judieii.  Sequ&ntia  in  Commemoratione 
Dtfanetorum.  *n  dpyns  Utlv  ^/Upa).  The  Se- 
quence, or  Prose,  appointed,  in  the  Roman 
Missal,  to  be  sung,  between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel — ^that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  Uie 
Gradual  and  IVactus — in  Masses  for  the  Dead. 

The  truth  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the 
Poetry  to  Thomas  de  Celano,  the  friend,  dis- 
ciple, and  biographer,  of  S.  Frands  of  Assist, 
seems  to  be  established,  beyond  all  controversy. 
F.  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of  the 
Friars  Minor  soon  after  its  formation ;  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  closest  intimacy  wiUi  its 
saintly  Foimder ;  and  is  proved,  by  clear  inter- 
nal evidence,  to  have  written  his  'Vita  Sancti 
Francisci'  between  Oct.  4,  1326,  on  which  day 
the  death  of  the  Saint  took  place,  and  May 
35»  1330 — the  date  of  the  translation  of  his 
Relics.  This  well-established  fact  materially 
strengthens  the  tradition  that  the  'Dies  im* 
was  written  not  very  many  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  century;  and  effectually 
disposes  of  the  date  given  by  some  modem 
Hymnologists,  who,  though  attributing  the  Se- 
quence to  Thomas  de  Celano,  assert  that  it  was 
composed  circa  1150.  F.  Bartholomieus  Pisa- 
nus  (ob.  1401)  says  that  it  was  written  byFrater 
Thomas,  who  came  from  Celanom ;  and  that  it 
was  sung  in  Masses  for  the  Dead.  But,  many 
years  seem  to  have  elapsed  before  its  use  be- 
came general.  It  is  very  rarely  found,  in  early 
MS.  Missals,  either  in  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  is  wanting  in  many  dating  as  late  as 
the  dose  of  the  15  th  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  16th.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  its 
use  was  recognized  in  all  countries,  until  its  in- 
sertion in  the  Missale  Romanum  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  obligation. 

As  an  example  of  the  grandest  form  of  mediae- 
val Latin  Poetry — ^the  rhymed  prose  ^  which 
here  attains  its  highest  point  of  perfection — the 
'Dies  irsB*  stands  unrivalled.  Not  even  the 
'  Stabat  Mater  *  of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  writ- 
ten nearly  a  century  later,  can  be  fairly  said  to 
equal  it.  For,  in  that,  the  verses  are  pervaded, 
tluroughout,  by  one  unchanging  sentiment  of 
overwhelming  sorrow;  whereas,  in  the  'Dies 
ine,*  wrath,  terror,  hope,  devotion,  are  each,  in 
turn,  used  as  a  natural  preparation  for  the  con- 
cluding prayer  for  '  Eternal  rest.*  The  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  has  rendered  some  of 
its  stanzas  so  deservedly  famous,  is  contrasted, 
in  other  verses,  with  a  power  of  diction,  which, 
whether  clothed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form,  is 
forcible  enough  to  invest  its  awful  subject  with 
an  all-absorbing  interest,  a  terrible  reality,  which 
the  hearer  finds  it  impossible  to  resist.  A  great 
variety  of  unfamiliar  '  readings '  is  to  be  found 
in  early  copies.  The  version  bdieved  to  be  the 
oldest  is  that  known  as  the  Manner  Mantuanum, 
in  which,  among  other  variations  from  the  version 
contained  in  the  Roman  Missal,  four  stanzas, 
each  consisting  of  three  rhymed  verses,  precede 
the  authorized  text. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott's  rendering  of  the  opening 
stanzas,  at  the  end  of  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  is  known  to  every  one.  A  very  fine 
English  paraphrase,  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Irons, 
B.B.,  beginniog,  'Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourn- 
ing!' is  inserted,  in  company  with  the  old  Plain 
Song  Melody,  in  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore's  '  Hymnal 
Noted.'  Innumerable  German  translations  are 
extant,  of  which  the  best-known  is  that  begin- 
ning, '  Tas^  des  Zoms,  du  Tag  der  Fulle.' 

The  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody  is  a  remark- 
ably fine  one,  in  Modes  i.  and  ii.  (Mixed  Do- 
rian) ranging  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  combined  Scale,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Octave  to  the  Final  No  record  of  its  origin, 
or  authorship,  has  been  preserved ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that,  if  not  composed  by 
Thomas  de  Celano  himself,  it  was  adapted  to  his 
verses  at  the  time  of  their  completion.  Fine  as 
this  Melody  is,  it  has  not  been  a  favourite  with 
the  greatest  of  the  Polyphonic  Masters ;  partly, 
no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of 
Dioceses  in  which  the  Sequence  was  sung,  prior 
to  its  incorporation  in  the  Roman  Misaskl ;  and, 
partly  because  it  has  been  a  widespread  cus- 
tom, from  time  immemorial,  to  dispense  with  the 
employment  of  Polyphonic  Harmony,  in  Masses 
for  the  Dead.  The  *  Dies  ine '  is  wanting  in  Pa- 
lestrina's  '  Missa  pro  Defunctis,'  for  five  Voices, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition  of  his 
First  Book  of  Masses  (Rome,  1591);  and,  in 
that  by  Yittoria,  sung  in  1603  at  the  Funeral 
of  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of  Maximilian  II., 
and  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  not  a  few  Masses  by  Composers  of 
somewhat  lower  rank ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
Missa  pro  Defunctis,  for  four  Voices,  by  Gio- 
vanni Matteo  Asola  (Venice,  1586)  ;  in  one  for 
eight  Voices,  by  Orazio  Vecchi  (Antwerp,  161 2)  ; 
in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Francesco  Anerio ; 
and  in  one  for  four  Voices,  by  Pitoni.  In  all 
these  Masses,  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody  b 
employed  as  the  basis  of  the  composition  ;  but 
Pitoni  has  marred  the  design  of  an  otherwise 
great  work,  by  the  introduction  of  alternate 
verses,  written  in  a  style  quite  unsuited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  text. 

With  modem  Composers  the  '  Dies  ine '  has 
always  been  a  popular  subject ;  and  more 
than  one  great  master  has  adapted  its  verses  to 
Music  of  a  broadly  imaginative,  if  not  a  dis< 
tinctly  dramatic  character.  Among  the  most 
important  settings  of  this  class,  we  may  enu- 
merate those  by  Colonna  and  Bassani,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music ;  that  in  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem, of  which,  whether  Mozart  composed  it 
or  not,  we  may  safely  say  that  it  was  written  by 
the  greatest  Composer  of  Church  Music  that  the 
School  of  Vienna  ever  produced :  the  two  great 
settings  by  Cherubini ;  the  first,  in  his  Requiem 
in  C  Minor,  and  the  second,  in  that  in  D  Minor ; 
the  extraordinarily  realistic  settings  in  the 
Requiems  of  Berlioz  and  Verdi;  and  finally, 
the  setting  in  Gounod's  *  Mors  et  Vita.'  For  far- 
ther information  oonoeming  the  poem  and  other 


musical  compositions  on  the  words,  the 

is  referred  to  a  series  of  articles  in  '  The  Musical 

Review'  (Novello)  for  June,  1883.         [\^JS.R.] 

DIETRICH,  Albert  Hermanv,  bom  Ai^. 
a 8,  1829,  at  Golk  near  Meissen,  and  educstedat 
the  Gymnasium  at  Dresden,  from  184a  onwards. 
While  here  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
music,  but  in  spite  of  this  resolution,  he  went. 
not  to  the  Conservatorium,  but  to   the    Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig,  in  1847,  having  preTioualy 
studied  music  with  Julius  Otto.      At  Leipzig 
his  musical  tuition  was  in  the  hands  of  RIetz, 
Hauptmann  and  Moscheles.    From  1851  he  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  Schumann  at 
Diisseldorf  until  1854,  when  the  master's  mental 
condition  made  further  instructiMi  impossiUe. 
During  this  time,  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  an 
incident  occurred  which  brought  Dietrich  into 
collaboration  with   his   master   and    Johannes 
Brahms.     Joachim  was  coming  to  Dusseldorf 
to  play  at  a  concert  on  Oct.  27,  and  Schomaan 
formed  the  plan  of  writing  a  joint  violin-eonata 
with  the  other  two,  by  way  of  greeting.     Die- 
triches share  was  the  opening  allegro  in  A  minor. 
[See  vol.  iiL  p.  404  a.]  In  1 854  his  first  symphony 
was  given  at  Leipzig,  and  a  year  later  he  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  subscription  conoerfai 
at  Bonn,  becoming  town  Musikdirector  in  1 859. 
In  1 86 1  he  became  Hofkapellmeister  at  Olden- 
burg.   On  his  frequent  visits  to  Leipzig,  Cologne 
and  elsewhere,  he  has  proved  himself  an  excellent 
conductor,  and  an  earnest  mtwician.     Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned  an  opera  in  three 
acts, '  Robin  Hood' ;  pieces  for  pianoforte,  op.  2 ; 
songs,   op.   10 ;    a  trio  for  piano  and  strings, 
op.  9 ;  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  op.  20 ;  a  oonoert 
overture,  '  Normannenfahrt  * ;  '  Morgenhymne* ; 
*  Rheinmorgen  * ;  and '  Altchristlicher  Bittgesang* ; 
works  for  choir  and  orchestra ;  concertos  for  horn 
(op.  29).  violin  (op.  30)  and  violoncello  (op.  3a); 
a  pianoforte  sonato  for  four  hands;  etc.       C^*] 


DIETSCH,  Pdebbb  Louis  Philippe. 
vol.  iv.  p.  213  a,  note  i,  and  add  that  in  1863  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  as  conductor  by 
M.  Perrin,  and  that  he  died  Feb.  ao,  1865. 

DIGNUM,  Chablbs.    line  10  from  end  of 
article,  ybr  96  read  90. 

*  DITSON,  Oliveb,  &  Co.  The  oldest  music- 
publishing  house  in  the  United  States  now 
engaged  in  business,  as  well  as  the  largest. 
Its  headquarters  are  at  Boston,  where  the 
senior  partner  has  followed  the  business  since 
1823,  when,  at  the  age  of  12,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Samuel  H.  Parker,  a  book  and  music 
seller.  On  reaching  his  majority  ini832,  Ditson 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and 
the  firm,  Parker  &  Ditson,  continued  until 
1845,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Parker,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  Ditson  in  his  own 
name  until  1857,  when  John  C.  Haynes  was 
admitted  a  partner,  and  the  style,  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  was  adopted.  Ditson*s  eldest  son,  Charles 
H.,  was  admitted  in  1867,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  branch,  Charles  H. 

t  Oep7ri«hi  U»  by  F.  H.  Juns. 
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Ditson  &  Co.  In  1875  another  son,  J.  Edward, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  the  head  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch,  J.  Edward  Ditson 
&  Co.  In  i860  a  branch  was  established  in 
Boston  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  band  and 
orchestral  instruments  and  other  musical  mer- 
chandise, under  the  name  of  John  C.  Haynes  & 
Co.  A  further  branch  has  existed  in  Chicago 
since  1864,  styled  Lyon  &  Healy,  who  transact 
a  general  business  in  music  and  musical  mer- 
chandise with  the  growing  country  that  lies  to 
the  westward.  The  catalogue  of  sheet  music 
published  by  the  house  and  its  four  branches 
embraces  over  51,000  titles.  Some  aooo  other 
titles — instruction  books,  operas,  oratorios, 
masses,  collections  of  psalmody  and  of  secular 
choral  music,  in  fact  every  variety  of  music  and 
text  book  known  to  the  trade — are  also  included 
in  the  list  of  publications  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  firm.  [F.H.J.] 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Line  ao  of  article, 
and  following,  correct  date  of  Bull's  degree  to 
1592,  that  of  Calloott  to  1800,  and  that  of  Bishop 
t<o  1853.  Line  10  from  bottom,  correct  date  of 
Kares*  degree  to  1756.  Refer  to  Ozfobd,  vol.  ii. 
624  h,  for  a  further  list  of  names,  and  see 
DsGBBSS  in  Appendix. 

DODECACHORDON  (original  Greek  title, 
AHAEKAXOPAON,  irom  deadimi  twelve,  and 
Xop^t  ft  string).  A  work,  published  at  Basle, 
in  September,  1547,  by  the  famous  mediaeval 
theorist,  now  best  known  by  his  assumed  name, 
Glareanus,  though  his  true  patronymic  was 
Heinrich  Loris,  latinized  Henricus  Loritus.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  598.] 

The  Dodecachordon  owes  its  existence  to  a 
dispute,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in- 
volved considerations  of  great  importance  to 
Composers  of  the  Polyphonic  School;  and  the 
clearness  and  logical  consistency  of  the  line  of 
argument  it  brings  to  benr  upon  the  subject 
render  it  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world. 

In  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  four  Modes  only 
were  formally  acknowledged.  S.  Gregory  in- 
creased the  number  to  eight.  Later  students, 
finding  that  fourteen  were  possible,  advocated 
the  use  of  the  entire  number.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  9th  century,  the  controversy  grew 
*80  hot»  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  learned  Musicians  of  his  age. 
Charlemagne,  after  long  deliberation,  decided 
that  twelve  Modes  were  sufficient  for  general 
use :  and  his  dictum  was  founded  on  an  indis- 
putable theoretical  truth;  for,  though  fourteen 
Modes  are  possible,  two  are  rendered  practically 
useless,  by  reason  of  their  dissonant  intervals. 

The  decision  of  Charlemagne  was  universally 
accepted,  in  practice ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  an 
element  of  confusion  was  introduced  into  the 
theory  of  the  Modes,  by  certain  superficial  stu- 
dentih— prototypes  of  the  party  which  now  teUs 
vm  that '  Plain  Song  ought  always  to  be  sung  in 


unison ' — who,  unable  to  penetrate  bevond  the 
melodic  construction  of  the  scale,  imagined  that 
certain  Modes  were  essentially  identical,  because 
they  corresponded  in  compass,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  their  semitones.  It  is  quite  true  that 
every  Authentic  Mode  corresponds,  in  compass, 
and  in  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  a  cer- 
tain Mode  taken  from  the  Plagal  Series ;  just  as, 
in  the  modem  system,  every  Major  Scale  cor- 
responds, in  signature,  with  a  certain  Minor 
Scale.  But,  the  intervals  in  the  two  Modes  are 
referable  to,  and  entirely  dependent  upon,  a 
different  Filial ;  just  as,  in  the  Relative  Major 
and  Minor  Scales,  they  are  referable  to  a  differ- 
ent Tonic.  For  instance,  the  Authentic  Mixoly- 
dian  Mode  corresponds,  exactly,  in  its  compass, 
and  the  position  of  its  semitones,  with  the  Plagal 
Hypoionian  Mode.  The  range  of  both  Ues 
between  G  and  g ;  and  the  semitones,  in  both, 
fall  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  degrees.  But,  the  Final  of  the 
Mixolydian  Mode  is  G,  and  that  of  the  Hypo- 
ionian, C ;  and,  though  Palestrina's  Missa  Papse 
Marcelli,  written  in  the  Hypoionian  Mode,  ends 
every  one  of  its  greater  sections  with  a  full  close 
on  the  Chord  of  C,  and  bases  every  one  of  its 
most  important  Cadences  on  that  Chord,  there 
are  critics  at  the  present  day  who  gravely  tell  us 
that  it  is  in  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  simply  because 
the  range  of  its  two  Tenors  lies  between  G  and 
g.  Glareanus  devotes  pages  73-74  of  the  Dodeca- 
chordon to  an  unanswerable  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  of  this  reasoning;  and  all  the  great 
theorists  of  the  1 6th  century  are  in  agreement 
with  him,  in  so  far  as  the  main  facts  of  the 
aigument  are  concerned,  though  they  differ  in 
the  numerical  arrangement  of  ti^eir  '  Tables.'  To 
prevent  confusion  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  system  upon  which  these  '  Tables ' 
are  constructed. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  reasonable  system 
of  classification  is  that  which  presents  the  com- 
plete series  of  fourteen  possible  Modes,  in  their 
natural  order,  inserting  the  impure  Iiocrian  and 
Hypolocrian  forms,  in  their  normal  position, 
though  rejecting  them  in  practice.  The  complete 
arrangement  is  shown  in  the  following  scheme. 


L  Dorian, 
n.  Hypodoriaa. 
m.  Phrygian. 
lY.  HypophiTgian. 
y.  Ljoian    (or*  Hyper- 

phry^n). 
YL  Hypolydlan. 
YIL  Mixolydian  (or  Hy- 

perlydian.) 

TIIL  Hypomizolydlan. 


IX.  iEolIan. 
X  Hypo0olian. 
XJ.  Loarian    {or    Hgper- 

ceolian), 
JU,  Hgp6loorian(flrHgper^ 
phrpgian). 
XnX  Ionian  (or  lastian). 
XIV.  Hypoionian  ^or  Hy- 
poiastian). 


The  system  most  widely  opposed  to  this  recog- 
nises the  existence  of  eight  Modes  only — Nos. 
I-YIII  in  the  foregoing  series ;  and  represents 
the  .£olian,  Hypoeeoliiui,  Ionian,  and  Hypoio- 
nian forms,  as  replicates  of  Modes  II,  III,  VI, 
and  VII — or,  still  less  reasonably.  Modes  I,  II, 
y,  and  yi — with  the  substitution  of  different 
Finals. 

In  all  essential  points,  Glareanus  follows  the 
first-named  system,  though  he  describes  the 
Ionian,  and  Hypoionian  forms,  as  Modes  XI  and 
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XII,  and  limply  mentions  the  rejected  Loerian 
and  flypoloorian  Males  by  name,  without  anign- 
ing  them  any  definite  numbers. 

Zaoooni's  Table  agrees  with  that  of  Glareanns. 
Fax  generally  describes  the  Modes  by  name,  and 
takes  but  little  notice  of  their  numerical  order. 
In  later  times,  the  editors  of  the  Mechlin  Office- 
Books  have  endeaToured  to  reconcile  the  two 
conflicting  systems  by  appending  double  numbers 
to  the  disputed  Modes.  Dr.  Proske,  in  his 
'Musica  (ti^ina,*  follows  the  first-mentioned 
system,  describing  the  Ionian  and  Hypoionian 
Modes,  as  Nos.  XIII  and  XIV ;  and  the  same 
plan  has  been  uniformly  adopted  in  the  present 
IMctionary.  The  want  of  an  unvarying  method 
of  nomendature  is  much  to  be  ^  regretted ;  but 
it  no  way  affects  the  essence  of  the  question,  for, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Dodecachordon,  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  dispute  the 
dictum  of  Glareanus,  that  twelve  Modes,  and 
twelve  only,  are  available  for  practical  purposes ; 
and  these  twelve  have  found  pretty  nearly  equal 
favour  among  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Poly- 
phonic School.' 

The  Dodecachordon  enters  minutely  into  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each  of  toe  twelve 
Modes ;  and  gives  examples  of  the  treatment  of 
each,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  Masters 
of  the  early  Polyphonic  SchooL  The  amount  of 
information  it  contains  is  so  valuable  and  ex- 
haustive, that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  student 
of  the  present  day  could  ever  succeed  in  thoroughly 
mastering  the  subject  without  its  assistance. 

The  text,  comprised  in  470  closely  printed 
folio  pages,  is  illustrated  by  89  Compositions,  for 
two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  and  without 
words,  printed  in  separate  parts,  and  acoompanied 
by  directions  for  deciphering  the  Enigmatical 
Canons,  etc.,  by  the  following  Composers : — 
Antonio  Brume!  (4  compositions) ;  Nicolaus 
Craen  (i) ;  Sixt  Dietrich  (5) ;  Antonius  Fevin 
(i) ;  Adam  de  Fulda  (i);  Damianus  k  Goes 
Lusitanus  (i) ;  Heinrich  Isaac  (5) ;  Josquinus 
Pratensis  [Josquin desPrte]  (25) ;  Listenius  (i)  ; 
Adam  Luyr  Aquaegranensis  (i) ;  Gregor  Meyer 
(10) ;  Joannes  Mouton  (4);  Jac.  Obrechth  (3) ; 
Johannes  Okenheim  (3);  De  Orto(i);  Petrus 
Platensis  [Pierre  de  la  Rue]  (3) ;  Richafort  (i); 
Gerardus  k  Salice  Flandri  (i);  Lutvichus  Sen- 
flius  (3) ;  Andr.  Sylvanns  (i) ;  Thomas  Tzamen 
(i)  ;  Jo.  Vannius  [Wannenmacher]  (i)  ;  Vaque- 
ras  (])  ;  Antonius  h  Vinea  (i);  Paulus  Wuest 
(I) ;  Anonymous  (9). 

The  first  edition  of  the  AH  AEKAXOPAON  was 
printed  at  Basle,  in  1547.  A  second  edition, 
entitled  '  De  Musices  divisions  ao  definitione,' 
but  with  the  same  headings  to  the  chapters,  is 

1  It  wni  be  noticed  thit  the  TirUtlons  aflbet  the  toter  Modei  only. 
Theflnt  elcht  Modee— theonlj  Modes  that  oen  coniUteotlj  be  called 
'Orecorlan'— are  dlitlDgulahed  bj  the  aame  numben  In  all  ij-stems 
but  one.  Thia  exception  ia  to  be  found  in  the  Table  given  by  Zarlino, 
who  numbera  the  Modea  thua  :->I.  Ionian ;  U.  Hjrpoioulan  ;  III. 
Dorian ;  IV.  Hypodorian ;  V.  Phryctan :  VI.  HTPOphirgtan  ;  VU. 
Ljrdlan  ;  VIIL  Hypoljdian  ;  IX.  Mixolydlan ;  X.  Hypomlxolydian  ; 
XI.  iBoIian  i  XIL  Hypoasolian.  This  method  la  exceptionally  con- 
fuainc,  aince  not  one  of  Ita  nombers  corresponds  with  those  of  anj 
other  system. 

a  Consult,  on  thia  polat.  Bnlal'a  'Llfc  of  Paleatrina'  ('Meniorla.* 
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believed  to  have  been  printed,  at  the  same  place, 
in  1549.*  A  small  volume,  entitled  'Mosiae 
Epitome,  sive  Compendium,  ei  Glareani  I>ode> 
oachordo,*  by  J.  Wonn^ger,  was  pnUiahed  aft 
Basle  in  1557.  and  reprinted  in  1559.  Tlie 
original  work  is  now  very  scarce,  and  costly; 
though,  happily,  less  so  than  the  'Syntagma* 
of  Pnetorius,  or  the  '  Musics  getusoht  und  ana- 
geaogen  *  of  Sebastian  Virdnng.  Copies  of  tha 
edition  of  1547  will  be  found  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  Royal  College  of  Music ;  and  the 
British  Museum  slso  possesses  the  first  edition  of 
Wonnegger*s '  Epitome.*  [W.S.R] 

DORFFEL,  Alfred,  bom  Jan.  24,    iSax, 
at  Waldenburg  in  Saxony,  received  liis   first 
musical  education  from  the  organist  Joh.  Traba. 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorinm, 
where  he  received  instruction  from  Kari  Kloo^ 
G.  W.  Fink,  C.  G.  MfiUer,  Mendelssohn   and 
Schumann.      In   1837   ^®    made    a    sucoeasfni 
appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  soon  afterwards 
attained  to  a  high  position  as  a  musical  critie. 
In  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  f&r  Musik*  he  wrote 
some  reviews  of  Schumann's  works,  which  an- 
ticipated the  verdict  of  posterity,  although  they 
did  not  correspond  with  oontemporaiy  (^nnion 
concerning  that  master's  greatness.    His  criticism 
of  'Genoveva*  gave  the  composer  great  pleasm«L 
From  1865  to  1881  he  contributed  to  the  'Leip- 
zige  Nachrichten,'  and  in  i860  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  musical  department  of  the  town 
library.     In  the  following  year  he  established 
a  music  lending  library  together  with  a  music- 
selling  business,  in  both  of  which  he  was  muy 
ceeded  in  1885  by  his  son,  Balduin  DorffeL     He 
has  undertaken  much  work  for  the  firm  of  Brei^ 
kopf  &  Hiirtel,  whose  critical  editions  of  the 
classics,  and  especially  that  of  Beethoven,  have 
been  chiefly  corrected  by  him.    For  the  edition 
of  Peters  he  has  edited  the  pianoforte  works  of 
Schumann,  and  other  compositions,  and  several 
of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft   volumes    have   been 
issued  under  his  direction.    In  1887  he  edited  the 
*St.  Luke  Passion'  for  the  first-named  firm,    Ts 
the  literature  of  music  he  has  contributed  an 
edition  of  Berlioz's  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
the  second  edition  of  Schumann's  *Gesammelte 
Schriften,*  and  has  published  an  invaluable  hia- 
tcMry  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  from  1781  to 
1 88 1  ('Festschrift  zur  hundertjahrigen  Jubel- 
feier,  etc.  Leipzig,  1884),  in  recognition  of  which 
the  University  of  Leipzig  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor.  [H.B.] 

DOLES,  Joh  ANN  Fbihdbich,  bom  in  1 716  at 
Steinbach  in  Saxe-Meiningen,  was  educated  at 
the  Schleusingen  Gymnasium,  where  he  availed 
himself  of  instruction  in  singing  and  in  playing 
on  the  violin,  clavier,  and  organ.  In  1738  he 
went  to  Leipzig  for  a  course  of  theology  at  the 
UniverHity,  and  while  there  pursued  his  musical 
studies  under  J.  S.  Bach.  His  compositions, 
however,  bear  little  trace  of  Baches  influence ; 
though  fluent  and  correct,  they  have  none  of 
that  great  master's  depth  and  grandeur.    Doles 
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would  leem  to  h*Td  been  more  ftfieoted  by  tbe 
Italum  Opem,  with  which  he  became  iaiiniliar 
by  constant  attendance  at  performanoee  given 
for  the  Saxon  court  at  Hubertsbuiif.  His  light, 
pleasing,  and  melodious  oompooitions,  togeUier 
with  the  chann  of  his  mannen,  rapidly  brought 
him  popularity  at  Leipsig.  In  1743  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  first  Gbwand- 
HAUS  CoNCEBTS;^  and  on  March  9,  1744, 
he  was  oommissioned  to  write  a  Festival 
Cantata  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  foundation.  In  that  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Cantor  at  Freiburg,  where  he  wrote, 
in  1 748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Sing- 
spiel,  out  of  which  arose  the  fEiraoua  dispute 
Mtween  Biedermann,  Mattheson,  and  Bach.' 
In  1755  he  succeeded  Grottlob  Haaser  as  Cantor 
of  the  Thomasschule  and  also  as  director  of  the 
two  principal  churches,  which  posts  he  held 
until  1789,  when  old  age  and  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  them.  In  the  spring 
of  1789  Mosart  visited  Leipzig,  and  on  April 
a  a  he  played  on  the  oigan  at  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  and  made  his  well-known  remark  to 
Doles  about  Bach*s  music.  [See  Mozart,  voL  iL 
p.  39a  6.]  It  was  probably  on  the  same  occasion 
that  J.  0.  Barthel  played  before  Mosart  at 
Dole8*s  house.  [See  Babthsl,  J.  C]  And  in 
the  following  year  Doles  published  bis  cantata 
to  Grellert's  words,  '  Ich  komme  vor  dein  Ange- 
sicht'  (Leipzig,  1790),  dedicated  to  his  friends 
Mozart  and  Naumann.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  work,  because  its  pre&ce  records  Doles's 
opinions  as  to  the  way  in  which  sacred  music 
should  be  treated,  and  those  opinions  have  little 
in  common  with  the  traditions  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  although  Doles  was 
proud  of  having  been  Bach's  pupil,  and  there- 
fore unwilling  to  depreciate  him  openly,  he 
took  no  pains  whatever,  during  his  directorship 
at  Leipzig,  to  encourage  and  extend  the  taste 
for  his  great  master's  works.  Bach's  church- 
music  was  almost  entirely  neglected  both  by 
him  and  his  successor,  J.  A.  Hiller.  Doles  died 
at  Leipzig  on  Feb.  8,  1797. 

His  compositions  consist  principally  of  cantatas, 
motets,  psalms,  sacred  odes  and  songs,  and  cho- 
rales, many  of  which  have  been  printed,  including 
some  sonatas  for  the  clavicembalo.  His  '  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  in  Singing*  had,  in  its  day,  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  useful  practical  method. 
Among  his  many  unprinted  works  may  be  men- 
tioned two  oratorios  (the  Passion-music  accord- 
ing to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke),  two  masses,  a 
Kyrie,  a  Gloria,  a  Salve,  and  a  German  Mag- 
nificat. [A.H.W.] 

DOMMEB,  Abbxt  von,  bom  Feb.  9,  i8a8, 
at  Dantrig,  was  brought  up  to  theology,  but  in 
1 85 1  went  to  Leipzig  and  learnt  composition 
frcum  Richter  and  Lobe.    After  some  time  passed 

I  T1M7  it«ra  tbcn  caHed  'dM  gfoMs  OoneMt'  ftnd  want  held  In  a 
prtTftt*  houM ;  Init  almost  ImiiMdlaMir  aftar  ttadr  oommaneameDt 
ibarwarelntmTuptedbjtiMoutbraakofthaSeyenTean  War.  (Sea 
vol.  i.  p.  on.  S.] 

s  Saa  BIttar't  J.  B.  Bach.  Ui.  S».  aod  SpHta's  J.  &  Biob,  ULSBt 
(Ai||.ad.) 
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as  a  teacher  of  music,  he  forsook  Leipzig  for 
Hamburg,  where  he  spent  seven  years  as  a 
musical  critic  and  correspondent,  and  in  1873 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Hamburg  city  library, 
a  poet  which  he  still  holds  (1887).    ^  1865  he 

Sublished  an  enlarged  edition  of  H.  C.  Koch's 
lusikaliaches  Lexicon  of  1 80a,  which  Is  a  sterling 
work,  perhaps  a  little  too  sternly  condensed.  Be- 
sides this  his  Handbook  of  Musical  History  (1867, 
and  ed.  1878)  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Riemann, 
from  whom  the  above  is  chiefly  obtained.      [G.] 

DON  CARLOa  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Demery  rtad  Mery.  Line  l^fov  Her  Majesty's 
read  Co  vent  Garden. 

DONIZETTL  For  date  of  birth  rtad  Nov. 
35>  1797*  (Partially  corrected  in  late  editions.) 
^*  453  <<•  1*  10  from  bottom, /or  1834  ^1^°^  1^33' 
Page  454  a,  1.  38,  add  day  of  death,  April  8. 
In  lines  39  and  40,  read  he  was  disinterred  on 
April  a6,  and  reburied  on  Sept.  la,  1875,  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  Bergamo.  The  following 
corrections  are  to  be  made  in  the  list  of  works : — 
The  tide  of  No.  4  is  '  Zoraide  di  Granata.' 
That  of  No.  13  is  'Alahor  in  Granata.'  The 
date  of  'Otto  mese  in  due  ore'  is  1837;  the 
works  of  1838  begin  with  No.  ao.  The  date  of 
<  L'Esule  di  Roma'  is  1838 ;  the  works  of  1839, 
omitting  *  L'Elisire  d'amore,'  which  belongs  to 
1833,  begin  with  No.  25,  <I1  Paria.'  The  title 
of  No.  30  is  '  Isnelda  di  Lambertazsi.'  The 
date  of  'Anna  Bolena*  is  1830,  and  that  of 
*  Fausta '  1833,  among  the  works  of  which  year 
'  L'Ellsire  d'amore  *  is  to  be  included.  No.  40, 
'  L'Assedio  di  Calais'  is  identical  with  No.  3a, 
'  Gianni  di  Calais ' ;  the  date  here  given  is  that 
of  its  production  in  Paris.  The  date  of '  Lucrezia 
Borgia*  is  1833,  and  the  works  of  1834  begin 
with  'Roeamonda.*  The  date  of  'Gemma  di 
Yeigy'  is  1834,  the  works  of  1835  beginning  with 
'  Marino  FaUero.'  'Roberto  Devereux '  belongs 
to  1837.  ^e  ^i^e  of  No.  51  is  '  Pia  di  Tolomei.' 
Tbe  works  of  1843  begin  with  '  Maria  di  Rohan,* 
not  with  '  Don  Pasquale.' 

DORN,  Hbinbich.  L.  E.  Line  ao  from 
bottom  of  page, /or  47  rtad  49. 

DORSET  GARDEN  THEATRE.  This 
house  was  erected  upon  the  garden  of  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Ean  of  Dorset,  situate  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  the  bottom  of  Salisbury 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Sir  William  ^then  Mr.) 
Davenant  had  obtained  a  patent  for  its  erection 
in  1639  and  another  in  i66a,  but  from  various 
causes  the  building  was  not  erected  in  his  life- 
time. His  widow,  however,  built  the  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and 
the  Duke's  company,  removing  from  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  opened  it  Nov.  19,  167 1.  It  became 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  pieces  of  which 
music  and  spectacle  were  the  most  prominent 
features,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Davenant's  adaptation  of  Shakspere's 
'Macbeth,'  with  Lock's  music,  167a;  Shad- 
well*8  adaptation  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  with 
music  by  Lock,  Humfrey,  and  others,  1673; 
Shad  well's  'Psyche,'  with  music  by  Look  and 
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DraghU  Feb.  1673-4;  Shadweire  *  Libertine,' 
with  Puicell*8  music,  1676;  Dr.  Davenant^B 
*CSroe/  with  Bamflter'a  musio,  1677;  Shad- 
well's  alteration  of  Shakspere's  'Timon  of 
Athens,*  with  Puroell's  music,  1678 ;  and  Ijee's 
'  Gkiipus  *  and  <  Theodosius/  both  with  Purcell's 
music,  in  1679  and  1680  respectiTely.  In  168a 
the  King's  and  Duke's  companies  were  united, 
and  generally  performed  at  Drury  Lane ;  but 
operas  and  other  pieces  requiimg  a  large  space 
for  Btaffe  effects  were  still  occasionally  brought 
out  at  Donet  Garden,  amongst  them  Dryden's 
*  Albion  and  Albanius,'  wiUi  Grabu's  music, 
1685 ;  and  Powell  and  Verbruggen's '  Brntus  and 
Albia/  with  Daniel  ParoeH's  munc,  in  1697. 
In  1699  tiie  house  was  let  to  William  Joy,  a 
strong  Kentish  man  styled  <The  English 
Samson,'  and  for  exhibitions  of  conjuring, 
fencing,  and  even  prize-fighting.  It  was  again 
opened  for  the  performance  of  plays  in  1703, 
and  finally  closed  in  Oct.  1706.  After  the 
demolition  of  the  theatre  the  site  was  succes- 
sively occupied  as  a  timber  yard,  by  the  New 
River  Company's  offices,  and  the  City  Gas 
Works.  An  engraving  showing  the  river  front 
of  the  theatre  was  prefixed  to  Elkanah  Settle's 
'  Empress  of  Morocco/  1673,  another,  by  Sutton 
Nicholls,  was  published  in  1710,  and  a  third  in 
the  Gentleman  sMagasine,  July,  1 814.  [W.B..H.] 

DOT.  It  should  be  added  that  Handel  and 
Bach,  and  other  composers  of  the  early  part 
of  the  x8th  century,  were  accustomed  to  use 
a  convention  which  often  misleads  modem 
students.  In  6-8  or  13-8  time,  where  groups 
of  dotted  quavers  followed  by  semiquavers  occur 
in  combination  with  triplets,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  crotchets  and  quavers. 
Thus  the  passage 


$ 


Sst 


is  played 


m 


■K-^- 


JMZJ^ 


WTf 


not  with  the  semiquaver  sounded  after  the  third 
note  of  the  triplet,  as  it  would  be  if  the  phrase 
occurred  in  more  modem  music.  [M.] 

DOTZAUER,  J.  J.  F.  Line  3  of  article, /or 
Jan.  rectd  June.    Line  6  from  bottom/or  9  read  6. 

DOUBLE  BASS.  Line  14,  add  that  the 
notes  sound  an  octave  lower  than  they  are 
written.  In  the  musical  example,  the  first 
note  of  (5)  should  be  E.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.)    Omit  foot-note  i. 

DOWLAND,  John.  Line  5  from  bottom  of 
page,  for  i6oa  read  1603.  The  following  ana- 
gram on  his  name  is  given  by  Camden  at  the 
end  of  his  *  Remaines ' : — 

Joannes  Doulandiu. 
Annoi  ludendo  haoiL 

DRAGHI,  G.  B.  P.  461  b,  1.  15,  for  com- 
posed read  published ;  the  opera  was  performed 
in  1673. 

DRAGONETTI,  DoMEirioo.  The  date  of 
birth  should  probably  be  altered  to  April  7, 1 763. 

DREAM  OF  ST.  JEROME.    A  piece  of 


DUBOIS, 

pianoforte  nniaic  attributed  to  Beetho^ 
published  by  Cramer  &  Beale.     It  consists  of 
the  third  of  Beethoven's  six  sacred  songs  (^op.  48) 
transcribed  for  the  PF.,  and  followed    by  sn 
arrangement  of  the  Welch  air  '  Mereh  Megan,' 
also  for  the  piano.    The  piece  derived  its  exists 
ence  from  the  demand  created  by  the  mention  of 
'  Beethoven's  Dream  of  St.  Jerome '  in  Thscke- 
ray's  '  Philip,'  that  again  being  a  miBts.ke  for 
'  SL  Jerome's  Love,'  a  poem  adapted  by  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  '  Sacared  Songs,'  to  the  melody  of 
the  theme  of  the  opening  movement  of  Beeitho- 
ven's  Sonata,  op.  36.    Tbe  story  is  told  in  Tie 
Times  of  June  16  and  38,  1886.  [G.] 

DRECHSLER,  Karl.    Add  date  of  desth, 
Dec.  I,  1873. 


DROUET,  L.  F.  P.     Add  day  of  death. 

Sept.  30. 

DRUM.  P.  464  bt  for  second  line  after  fiisi 
musical  exam^e  read  Meyerbeer  uses  four  dnuns, 
G,  C,  D,  and  £.  P.  465  6,  L  5  from  bottom,  add 
that  Pieranzovini  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  dzruas. 

DRURY  LANE.  Lineia  fromendofarti<de, 
for  1869  read  1870. 

DUBOIS,   Client    F&ax^ib   Th^dorb, 
bom  at  Rosney  (Mume),  Aug.  34,  1837,  cun« 
to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  and  entered  upon  a 
brilliant  course  of  study  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained   successively  first  prizes   for 
harmony,  fugue,  and  organ,  and  finally,  in  1861, 
under  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  Prix  de  Rome. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1866  he  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  and  was  appointed  maUre 
de  chapeUe  of  Ste.  Clotilde,  where,  on  Good 
Friday,  1867,  he  produced  an  important  and 
carefully  written  work,  *  Les  Sept  Paroles  du 
Christ,'   afterwards  performed  at  the  Conoerts 
Populaires  in  1870.     It  has  since  been  given 
in  other  churches  on  Good  Friday,  and  parts 
of   it  have   been  performed    at   the  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire.     Being  unable  to  force  an 
entrance  into  the  great  musical   theatres,  he 
contented    himself    with    producing,    at    the 
Ath^nde,  a  pleasing  little  work,  '  L*  Guzla  de 
rfimir  •  (April  30. 1873).  In  1878  he  earned  off, 
together    with    B.  Godard,  the   prise   at  the 
Concours  Musical  instituted  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  his  *  Paradis  perdu '  was  performed,  first  at 
the  public  expense  (Nov.  37, 1878),  and  again  on 
the  two  following  Sundays  at  the  Concerts  du 
Chatelet.     His  other  dramatic  works  for  the 
stage    are,  *Le    Pain    bis'     (Opdra-Comiqne, 
Feb.  36,  1879)  i   'La  Farandole,'  ballet  (Opera, 
Deo.  14,  1883) ;   and  '  Aben-Hamet,'  a  grand 
opera  (Theatre  Italien  de  la  place  du  Chatelet, 
Dec.  16,  1884).    ^^0  above  are  his  chief  works, 
but  Dubois  is  a  fertile  composer,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  important  compositions  at  various 
concerts,  not  to  mention  his  numerous  piecei  for 
piano,  his  single  songs,   and  his  church  and 
chamber  music.    We  may  refer  to  his  '  Diver- 
tissement' and  'Pieces  d'Orchestre'   (Concert 
national,  April  6  and  Dec.  14,  1873),  a  'Suite 
d'Orchestre'  (Do.  Feb.  8,  1874),  '  Sc^n«  Sym- 
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phoniques'  (Conoerts  da  Ch&telet,  Kov.  25, 
1877),  and  his  Overture  '  Fiitiof '  (Do.  Feb.  13, 
1 881 ).  The  last  of  these,  a  work  full  of  life  and 
accent,  ranks,  together  with  his  two  small  operan, 
ajnong  his  best  compositions.  He  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  but 
little  originality  or  independence  of  style.  For 
some  time  he  was  maitre  de  ehapeUe  at  the 
Madeleine,  and  is  now  organist  there,  having 
replaced  Saint-Saens  in  1877.  He  succeeded 
BUwart  as  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, in  1 871,  and  in  1885  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  [A.  J.] 

DUB0UR6,  G.  Add  that  he  died  at  Maiden- 
head, April  17,  1882. 

DULCIMER.  P.  468  b.  Add  that  English 
dulcimers  have  ten  long  notes  of  brass  wire  in 
unison  strings,  four  or  five  in  number,  and  ten 
shorter  notes  of  the  same.  The  first  series, 
struck  with  hammers  to  the  left  of  the  right- 
luuid  bridge,  is  tuned 


$ 


r^ 
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■^ — r 
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the  F  being  natural.    The  second  series,  struck 
to  the  right  of  the  left-hand  bridge,  is 


^^ 


the  F  being  again  natural.  The  remainder  of 
the  latter  series,  stiiick  to  the  left  of  the  left- 
hand  bridge,  gives 


i 


£ 
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This  tuning  has  prevailed  in  other  countries  and 
is  old.  Chromatic  tunings  are  modem  and  ap- 
parently arbitrary.  [A.J.H.] 

DULCKEN,  MxB.  Lme  3,  correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  39. 

DUN,  FiNLAT,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Feb.  24, 
1795,  viola  player,  teacher  of  singing,  musical 
editor  and  composer,  in  Edinbui^h;  studied 
abroad  under  Baillot,  Crescentini,  and  others. 
He  wrote,  besides  two  symphonies  (not  published) 
Solfeggi,  and  Scale  Exercises  for  the  voice 
(1829),  edited,  with  Professor  John  Thomson, 
Pater8on*s  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  and  took 
part  abo  with  G.  F.  Graham  and  others  in  writing 
the  pianoforte  accompaniments  and  symphonies 
for  Wood  8  Songs  of  Scotland ;  he  was  editor  also 
of  other  iScotch  and  Gaelic  Collections.  Dun 
was  a  master  of  several  living  and  dead  languages, 
and  seems  altogether  to  have  been  a  very  ac- 
complished man.  He  diedNov.  28, 1853.  [W.He.] 

DUNSTABLE,^  John,  musician,  mathemati- 
cian, and  astrologer,  was  a  native  of  Dunstable, 
in  Bedfordshire.  Of  his  life  absolutely  nothing 
is  known,  but  he  has  long  enjoyed  a  shadowy 
celebrity  as  a  musician,  mainly  owing  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Prohemium  to  the  '  Proper tionale '  of 
Johannes  Tinctoris  (1445-15 11).    The  author, 


after  mentioning  how  the  institution  of  Roys! 
choirs  or  chapels  encouraged  the  study  of  music, 
proceeds:  'Quo  fit  ut  hac  tempestate,  facultas 
nostras  mosices  tarn  mirabile  susceperit  incre- 
ment um  quod  ars  nova  esse  videatur,  cujus,  ut 
ita  dicam,  novS  artis  fons  et  oriffo,  apud  Anglicos 
quorum  caput  Dunstaple  exstitit,  fuisse  perhibe- 
tur,  et  huic  contemporanei  fuerunt  in  Gallia 
Dufay  et  Bincliois  quibus  immediate  succes- 
serunt  modemi  Okeghem,  Busnois,  Regis  et 
Caron,  onmium  quoe  audiverim  in  compositione 
praBstantisHimi.  Hsbc  eis  Anglici  nunc  (licet 
vulgariter  jubilare,  Gallici  vero  cantare  dicun- 
tur)  veniunt  conferendi.  lUi  etenim  in  dies 
novos  cantus  novissime  inveniunt,  ac  isti  (quod 
miserrimi  signum   est  ingenii)  una  semper  et 


libs 


is  ipelt  b7  «wl7  Mitbon  Daiutople. 
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conclusively  how  this  passage  has  been  gradually 
misconstrued  by  subsequent  writers,  bieginning 
with  Sebald  Heyden  in  his  '  De  Arte  Canendi ' 
(1540),  until  it  was  boldly  affirmed  that  Dunsta- 
ble was  the  inventor  of  Counterpoint  I  Ambros 
also  traces  a  stiU  more  absurd  mistake,  by  which 
Dunstable  was  changed  into  S.  Dunstan;  this 
was  the  invention  of  Franz  Lustig,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Printz,  Marpui^,  and  other  writers. 
It  might  have  been  considered  that  the  claim  of 
any  individual  to  be  the  '  inventor '  of  Counter* 
point  would  need  no  refutation.  Counterpoint, 
like  most  other  branches  of  musical  science,  can 
have  been  the  invention  of  no  single  man,  but 
the  gradual  result  of  the  experiments  of  many. 
Tinctoris  himself  does  not  claim  for  Dunstable 
the  position  which  later  writers  wrongly  gave 
him.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  '  fons  et  origo ' 
of  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in  England,  where 
Dunstable  was  the  chief  musician ;  and  though 
Tinctoris  is  speaking  merely  from  hearsay,  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  his  statement  so  incredible  as 
some  foreign  writers  seem  to  think.  So  long  as 
the  evidence  of  the  Rota  '  Sumer  is  y-cunien  in ' 
is  unimpeached,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  was  in  England,  in  the  early  1 3th  century, 
a  school  of  musicians  which  was  in  advance  of 
anything  possessed  by  the  Netherlands  at  the 
same  period.  Fortunately  the  evidence  for  the 
date  of  the  *  Rota '  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be 
damaged  by  statements  of  historians  who  either 
ascribe  it  to  the  15th  century  or  ignore  it  alto- 
gether. Within  the  last  few  years  an  important 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  relation  of 
Dunstable  to  the  Netherlands  musicians  Dufay 
and  Binchois,  by  the  diacovery  (Monatshefte  fUr 
Musikgeschichte,  1884,  p.  26)  that  Dufay  died 
in  1 474,  and  not,  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed, 
some  twenty  years  before  Dunstable.  Binchois 
did  not  die  until  1460,  so  it  is  clear  that,  though 
the  three  musicians  were  for  a  time  contem- 
poraries, yet  Tinctoris  was  right  in  classing  the 
Englishman  as  the  bead  of  a  school  which  actually 
preceded  the  Netherlanders  and  Burgundians. 

Dunstable's  fame  was  certainly  great,  though 
short- lived.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  manu> 
script  preserved   in  the  Esoorial    (c  iii.  23), 
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written  at  Seville  in  1480  (J.  F.  RUno,  'Notei 
on  Early  Spanish  Music/  p.  65),  in  two  other 
passages  in  the  Treatises  of  Tinctoris^  in  the 
'  Dialogus  in  Arte  Musica  *  of  John  Hothby 
(Coassemaker,  '  Scriptores/  iii.  zzzi.),  in  '  lie 
Champion  des  Dames'  of  Martin  Le  Franc 
(d.  1460),  and  more  than  once  by  Franohinus 
Gaforius,  who  in  Book  ii.  cap.  7  of  his  '  Practica 
Musicae'  (Milan,  1496)  gives  the  tenor  of  a 
setting  of '  Veni  Siancte  Spiritns '  by  the  English 
composer.^  Yet  he  was — ^in  his  own  country  at 
least — so  soon  forgotten,  that  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  Bale*s  *  Swiptores  Britannise*  (1550),  and 
Morley  ('  Introduction/ ed.  1597,  p.  178)  quotes 
a  passage  from  his  motet '  Nesciens  yiigo  mater 
yirura/in  which  he  has  divided  the  middle  of  the 
word '  Angelorum '  by  a  pause  two  Long  rests 
in  length,  as  an  ezmaple  of '  one  of  the  greatest 
absurdities  which  I  have  seene  committed  in  the 
dittying  of  musick.'  The  passage  is  doubtless 
absurd  to  modem  ideas :  but  Dunstable's  fault 
was  not  considered  such  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Similar  passages  occur  so  late  as  Josquin^s  days. 
The  main  difficulty  of  determining  what 
ground  there  was  for  Dunstable's  fame  lies  in 
the  fact  that  so  little  of  his  work  is  now  ex- 
tant. Gaforius  evidently  was  acquainted  with  a 
treatise  by  him,  and  the  same  work  is  quoted  by 
Ravenscroft,  firom  a  marginal  note  in  whose 
'Briefe  Discourse'  (1614)  we  learn  that  Dun- 
stable's ti'eatise  was  on  '  Mensurabilis  Musice.' 
Until  comparatively  recent  days  it  was  thought 
that  the  fragments  printed  by  Gaforius  and  Moz^ 
ley  were  all  that  remained  of  his  works.  But  a 
little  more  than  this  has  been  preserved.  A 
three-part  song,  '  O  Rosa  bella/  was  discovered 
in  a  MS.  at  the  Vatican  by  MM.  Danjou  and 
Morelot  ('Revue  de  la  Musique  Religieuse/ 
1847,  P*  ^44*  ^T^^  another  copy  was  subse- 
quently found  in  a  MS.  collection  of  motets, 
etc.,  at  Dijon.  This  composition  has  been 
scored  by  M.  Morelot,  and  printed  in  his  mono- 
graph '  De  la  Musique  au  XV*  Sibcle.'  It 
may  also  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  and 
volume  of  Ambros'  'Geschichte  der  Musik.' 
Its  effect  in  performance,  considering  the  period 
when  it  was  written,  is  really  extraordinary,  and 
quite  equal  to  anything  of  Dufay's.  Besides 
these  compositions  the  British  Museum  possesses 
two  specimens  of  Dunstable's  work.  The  first 
is  an  enigma  which  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
It  occurs  in  a  MS.  collection  of  Treatises  on 
Music  (Add.  MS.  10,336),  transcribed  by  John 
Tuck  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
Owing  to  its  being  written  at  the  end  of  fol.  18, 
and  signed  'Qd.  Dunstable,'  an  idea  has  arisen 
that  it  forms  part  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
which  has  therefore  been  sometimes  alleged  to 
be  the  lost  treatise ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  treatise,  as  Coussemaker  has  shown,  is  that 
which  is  nearly  always  ascribed  to  John  de 
Muris,  and  Dunstable's  enigma  is  evidently 
written  in  to  fill  up  the  page.  In  a  similar  and 
almost  identical  MS.  at  Lambeth,  transcribed 
by  William  Ghelle  of  Hereford,  the  treatise  of 
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de  Moris  and  enigma  of  Dunstable  ooonr  in  the 
same  juxtaposition.    The  other  composition  of 
Dunstable's  in  the  British  Museum  is   to  be 
found  in  a  magnificent  volume  which  formerij 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  (Add.  MS.  31,932). 
It  is  a  three-part  composition  of  some  length, 
without  words:    the  tenor  consists  of  a   ahort 
phrase  which  is  repeated  in  accordance    with 
the  Latin  couplet  written  over  the  part.      In 
addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  a  MS.  ool* 
lection  of  isth-centuzy  Astn>nomical  Tre»tiaeB 
in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  which  contains  at 
p.  74, '  Longitude  et  latitude  looorum  pnecipne  in 
Anglia^  secundum  aliam  antiquam  scripturam 
de  manu  Dustapli.*    At  the  bottom  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  page  the  date  occurs :  *  Anno  Gnattss 
1438  die  mensis  ApriUs.* 

The  Liceo  fllarmonico  de  Bologna  also  poa- 
sessee  an  early  15th-century  MS.,  which  contains 
four  of  Dunstable's  compositions,  viz.  a  *  Pa- 
trem,'a  'Regina  coeli  laetare,'  and  two  motets 
— '  Sub  tua  protectione,*  and  '  Quam  pulchra  ea.' 
(Ambros,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.) 

This,  then,  is  probably  all  that  remains  of  the 
work  of  this  remarkable  man.    It  is  hardly  aaf- 
ficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  well  founded 
his  reputation  was,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that 
for  his  time  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power. 
He  fonns  the  one  link  between  the  earlv  English 
school  which  produced  the  '  Rota,'  and  tne  school 
of  the  early  1 6th  century  which  produced  such 
men  as  Comysshe,  Pigot,  and  Fayr&x.     Bat 
between  the  two  there  is  a  distinct  break.    The 
men  of  the  later  generation  are  &r  inferior 
to  their  Netherlandish   contemporaries,    while 
Dunstable  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Dufisy 
and  Binchois.    This  singular  fact  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  other  tiban  purely  musical  rea- 
sons.    The  death  of  Dunstable  took  place  in 
1453,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  broke  out,  and  for  years  England  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion  and 
disoiganization,  which  must  have  stopped  the 
progress  of  all  the  arts  of  civilization.*    During 
this  period,  music,  like  everything  else,  must 
have  suffered,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  we  possess  so  little  of  Dunstable*s  work. 
On  the  re-establishment  of  order  under  Henry 
VII.  the  old  English  school — ^probably  consut- 
ing  of  only  a  small  knot  of  men — was  dispersed 
or  forgotten,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Court 
composers  of  Henry  VIT.  and  of  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  distinctly  derived  firom  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Netherlands,  which   had  been 
making  rapid  progress  under  Dufay's  successors 
— Okeghem,    Hobrecht*    and    Josquin— while 
England,  plunged  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war, 
had  forgotten  the  art  in  which  she  had  made  so 
good  a  beginning.    Thus  it  was  that  Dunstable 
was  forgotten.    FuUer,  when  he  came  across  his 
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epitaphs,  made  merry  that  a  *  person  of  such  per- 
fection' should  be  so  unknown.  The  epitaphs 
are  worth  reprinting.  The  first  was  on  his  tomb> 
stone  in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  Stow  ^  savs 
it  was  inscribed  on  '  two  faire  plated  stones  in  the 
Chancell,  each  by  other.'    It  runs  aa  follows : — 

Claxidit  hoo  ttimalo,  qui  CoBlam  pectore  daoslt 
Dnmtaple  I.  Jnris,  Mtzorum  conaciui  ilIo> 
Jxidioe  noTit  niramiB  absoondita  ittndere  coeli. 
EQo  vir  exat  tua  lana,  tua  lax.  toa  mnsica  prinoepi, 
Quiqne  tuas  duloee*  per  munaam  ■perBerat'*  onus. 
Anno  Mil.  Eqnater,  semel  h.  trias  Jungito  GbxistL 
Pridie  natale  sidus  transmigrat  ad  astxa, 
Sasoipiant  proprium  ciTem  cceli  sibi  cvrw. 

The  other  epitaph  is  preserved  in  Weever's 

*Funerall    Monuments'    (1 631),    where    it    is 

quoted  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 

coutaining  a  number  of  poetical  epitaphs  written 

by  John  of  Whethamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 

ban's : — 

Upon  John  Dunstable,  an  astrologian,  a  mathema- 
tioian,  a  musitian,  and  what  not 

Musious  hio  Michalus  alter,  noruaque  PtholomeuB, 
Junior  ao  Athlas  supportans  robore  celos, 
Pausat  sub  cinere;  melior  vir  de  muliere 
Kunqnam  natus  erat;  yicii  quia  labe  oaiebat, 
Et  Yirtutibtts  opes  poasedit  Vinoas  omnes. 
Cur  ezoptetur.  sio  optandooue  precetur 
Perpetuis  annis  oelebretur  fama  Johannis 
DunBtapU;  in  pace  requlesoat  et  Uo  sine  fine. 

[W.B.S.] 

DUPONT,  Augusts,  bom  at  Endval  near 
Li^,  Feb.  g,  1828,  was  educated  at  the  Li^ge 
Conservatoire,  and  after  several  years  spent  in 
successful  travel  as  a  pianist  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His 
works  for  the  pianoforte  are  numerous,  and 
show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument. 
They  are  cast  in  a  popular  mould,  and  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  drawing-room 
music,  but  they  are  free  from  all  that  is  mei-e- 
tricious.  A  *  Concertstiick '  (op.  42)  and  a 
Concerto  in  F  minor  (op.  49)  both  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  are  his  most  ambitious  works. 
Among  his  solo  pieces  the  best  are  '  Roman  en 
diz  pages '  (op.  48),  a  set  of  short  pieces  showing 
the  influence  of  Schumann  in  their  structure, 
and  *  Contes  du  Foyer '  (op.  1 2).  A  set  of  songs 
called  '  Po^e  d'amour,'  contains  much  that  is 
pleasing  and  original.    His  younger  brother, 

J08KPH,  bom  at  Ensival,  Jan.  3,  1838,  edu- 
cated at  Li^ge  and  Brassels,  has  attained  great 
distinction  as  an  operatic  conductor.  He  has 
held  posts  of  this  kind  successively  at  Warsaw, 
Moscow,  and  Brussels,  where  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
conductor  at  the  ThdAtre  de  la  Monnaie,  and  at 
the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens  since 
1872.  In  the  following  year  he  succeeded  Vieuz- 
temps  as  director  of  the  Concerts  Populaires. 
During  the  final  seasons  of  Mr.  Gye's  manage- 
ment of  Italian  Opera,  M.  Dupont  conducted 
many  of  the  most  important  performances  given 
at  Covent  Garden.  [M.] 

DUPORT,  Jean  Piebbb.  Add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  31.  Add  that  Jbait  Louis  Dcpobt  made 
his  d^but  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in  1 768,  and 
died  Sept.  7,  18 19. 


1  stow*!  Surre J.  168S.  9.  Ua 
•  'fnloet' (Fuller). 


t  Fuller  r«sdi' file.' 
*  'ipanerat  ertes '  (Fuller). 


DUPUIS,  Db.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  1730, 
and  add  day  of  death,  July  17. 

DURANTE,  Fbanoesoo.  Line  17,  for  not 
£20  read  about  £55. 

DUSSEK,  J.  L.  P.  4775,  in  catalogue  of 
works,  add  that  *  The  Captive  of  Spilburg '  was 
written  in  collaboration  with  .Michael  Kelly. 
It  should  of  course  be  spelt  Spidberg. 

DUSSEK,  Sophia.  line  1 1  J^ar  1 8 1 o read  1 8 1  a. 

DVOflAK,»  AntonIn,  bom  Sept.  8,  1841, 
at  Miihlhausen  (Nelahozeves)  near  Kralup  in 
Bohemia.  His  father,  Franz  DvoKk,  the  butcher 
and  innkeeper  of  the  place,  destined  him  for 
the  first  of  these  trades.  The  bands  of  itin- 
erant musicians  who  used  to  come  round  on 
great  occasions  and  play  in  the  inn,  roused  his 
musical  ambition,  and  he  got  the  village  school- 
master to  teach  him  to  sing  and  play  Uie  violin. 
His  progress  was  so  remarkable  that  before  long 
he  was  promoted  to  singing  occasional  soloe  in 
church,  and  to  playing  the  violin  on  holiJays. 
During  one  such  performance,  in  Passion  tide, 
he  broke  down  from  nervousness.  In  1853  his 
father  sent  him  to  a  better  school  at  Zlonitz, 
putting  him  under  the  care  of  an  uncle.  Here 
his  mudcal  studies  were  superintended  by  the 
organist,  A.  Liehmann,  who  taught  him  the 
organ  and  pianoforte,  as  wdl  as  a  certain  amount 
of  theory,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  play 
from  a  figured  bass,  modulate,  or  extemporize 
with  moderate  success.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  learn  Grorman,  and  so  to  finish 
his  education,  at  Kamnitz,  where  the  organist 
Hancke  taught  him  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Zlonitz,  his  father  having  in  the 
meanwhile  removed  there.  He  prepared  a  sur- 
prise for  his  relations  in  the  shape  of  an  original 
composition,  a  polka,  which  he  arranged  to  have 
perforaied  on  some  festive  occasion.  The  musi- 
cians* started,  but  a  series  of  the  most  frightful 
discords  arose,  and  the  poor  composer  realised 
too  late  the  fact  that  he  had  written  the  parts  for 
the  transposing  instruments  as  they  were  to 
sound,  instead  of  writing  them  as  they  were  to 
be  placed!  By  this  time  his  intense  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  music  rather  than  to  the 
modest  career  marked  out  for  him  by  his  father, 
could  no  longer  be  disguised,  but  it  was  not 
until  many  months  had  been  spent  in  discusdons, 
in  which  the  cause  of  art  was  materially  helped 
by  the  organist,  who  foresaw  a  brilliant  future 
for  his  pupil,  that  the  father's  objections  were 
overcome,  and  permission  given  for  Anton  to  go 
to  Prague  and  study  music,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  nn  organist's  appointment.  In  Oct.  1857 
he  went  to  the  capital  and  entered  the  oigan 
school  supported  by  the  '  Gesellscliaft  der 
Kirchenmusik  in  Bohmen.*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  three  years'  course  he  received  a  modest 
allowance  Irom  his  father,  but  even  this  ceased 
after  a  short  time,  and  the  boy — for  he  was  little 
more — was  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  His 
violin-playing  came  in  most  usefully  at  this  time, 
and  indeed  without  it  it  is  difficult  to  isee  how 

■  The  accent  over  ttie  B  indloates  the  proeeiice  of » letter  prooonooed 
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he  oould  have  kept  himself  alive.  He  joined 
one  of  the  town-buids  as  Tiola-phiyer,  and  for 
some  three  yean  lived  upon  the  meagre  earnings 
obtained  in  caf^s  and  other  places  of  the  same 
kind.  When  a  Bohemian  theatre  was  opened  in 
Prague  in  1863,  the  band  to  which  he  belonged 
was  employed  to  provide  the  occasional  music, 
and  wlien  that  institution  was  established  on  a 
firm  basis,  as  the  National  Theatre,  Dvofik, 
with  some  others  of  his  oompanionB,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  orchestra.  While  here  he 
benefited  by  his  intercourse  with  Smetana,  who 
held  the  post  of  conductor  from  x866  to  1874. 
A  kind  friend  was  found  in  Carl  Bendl,  a  native 
of  Prague,  who  after  holding  important  musical 
posts  nt  Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  had  returned 
in  1866  to  Prague  as  conductor  of  a  choral 
society,  and  who  gave  DvoHk  every  opportunity 
in  hi»  power  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  art.  His  own  resoilrces  were  of 
course  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  buy  scores, 
and  the  possension  of  a  piano  of  his  own  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks, 
he  worked  on  steadily  at  composition,  experi- 
menting in  almost  every  form  of  music.  As 
early  as  1862  he  had  written  a  string  quintet; 
by  1865  two  symphonies  were  completed ;  about 
this  time  a  grand  opera  un  the  subject  of  Alfred 
was  composed  to  a  German  libretto,  and  many 
songs  were  written.  The  most  ambitious  of 
these  efforts  were  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flames  by  their  author.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  St.  Adalbert's  church  in 
Prague,  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  which  allowed 
him  not  only  to  give  up  his  orchestral  engage- 
ment, but  to  take  to  himself  a'  wife.  He  in- 
creased his  scanty  salary  by  taking  private 
pupib,  but  as  yet  his  circumstances  were  ex- 
ceedingly humble. 

It  was  in  this,  his  32nd  year,  that  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer,  with  the 
patriotic  cantata  or  hymn,  written  to  words  by 
H^ek,  'Die  Erben  des  weissen  Berges'  (The 
heirs  of  the  white  mountain).  The  subject  was 
happily  chosen,  and  the  spontaneous  and 
thoroughly  national  character  of  the  music 
ensured  its  success.  In  the  same  year  one 
of  two  Nottumos  for  orchestra  was  per- 
formed, and  in  1874  an  entire  symphony  in 
£  b,  and  a  scherzo  from  a  symphony  in 
D  minor  were  given.  Neither  of  these  sym- 
phonies appear  in  his  list  of  works ;  they  were 
not  the  same  as  the  two  earlier  compositions, 
which  were  in  Bb  and  E  minor  respectively. 
By  this  time  the  composer  had  begun  to  make 
a  name  for  himself,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
National  Theatre  resolved  to  produce  an  opera 
by  him.  When  *  Der  Konig  und  der  Kohler ' 
('The  King  and  the  Collier')  was  put  into 
rehearsal,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  wildly  unconven- 
tional style  of  the  music,  and  the  composer 
actually  had  the  courage  to  rewrite  it  altogether, 
preserving  scarcely  a  note  of  the  original  score. 
In  this  form  it  was  successfully  produced,  and« the 
rumour  of  his  powers  and  of  ike  scantiness  of  bis 
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resonzoei  reaching  Vienna,  he  received  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  pension  of  about  £50  per  annnin  from 
the  Kultusministerium.    This  stipend,  increased 
in  the  following  year,  was  the  indirect  means  of 
procuring  him  the  friendship  and  encoaragament 
of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  on  Herbeck*8  death 
iu   1877,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him   on  a 
commission  formed  for  examining  the   oompo- 
sitions  of  the  recipients  of  this  grant.      In  this 
way  the  delightful  collection  of  duets,  caUed 
*  Kliinge  aus  Mahren/  came  before  the  Viezmese 
composer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  discerned  in  them  all  the  possibilities  that 
lay  before  their  author.    A  wonderfully  happy 
use  of  national  characteristics  is  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  these  duets,  and    a    good 
opportunity  for  again  displaying  his  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities  was  soon  given  him;    he 
received  a  commission  from  Simrock  the  pub- 
lisher to  write  a  series  of  *  Slavische  TTanze    for 
pianoforte  duet.    The  work,  completed  in  1878, 
had  almost  as  great  a  success  as  the  Hungarian 
dances  of  Brahms,  published  several  years  before. 
The  wide  popularity  which  the  dances  rapidly 
attained  in  all  parts  of  Germany  led»  as  was 
only  natural,  to  the  publication  of  compositions 
of  every  form,  which  the  composer  had  fdmost 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  in  print    It  was  now 
evident  to  all  musicians  that  a  new  and  fully 
developed  composer  had  arisen,   not    a    mere 
student  whose  progress  from  lighter   to   more 
elaborate  forms  could  be  watched  and  discussed, 
but  a  master  whose  style  was  completely  formed, 
and  whose  individuality  had,  in  its  development, 
escaped  all  the  trammels  of  convention.     His 
long  experience  of  orchestras  had  served  him 
well,  and  had  given  him  a  feeling  for  instru- 
mental colouring  such  as  has  been  acquired  by 
very  few  even  of  those  composers  whose  education 
has  been  most  complete.      But  though  musical 
culture  and  the  constant  intercourse  with  artists 
and  critics  undoubtedly  tend  to  crush  distinctive 
originality,  they  have  their  advantages  too,  and 
a  composer  who  wishes  to  employ  the  classical 
forms  with  ease  and  certainty  will  hardly  be 
able  to  dispense  with  these  necessary  evila.     In 
judging  of  Dvorak's  works,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  large  amount  of  his  chamber 
music  was  written  without  any  immediate  pro- 
spect of  a   public   performance,  and   without 
receiving   any    alterations    such    as    judicious 
criticism  might  have  suggested. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  *  Slavische  T^nze/ 
the  composer  has  been  in  the  happy  position  of 
the  country  which  has  no  history,  or  rather  his 
history  is  to  be  read  in  his  works,  not  in  any 
biography.  Of  late  years  England  has  played 
an  important  part  in  his  career.  Since  the 
dances  above  referred  to  were  arranged  fot 
orchestra,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (on 
Feb.  15,  1879)  ^^  name  has  become  gra- 
dually more  and  more  prominent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  English  musical  world  has 
been  remiss  in  regard  to  this  composer,  whatever 
may  be  our  shortcomings  in  some  other  respects. 
An  especial  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  an  Mnateur 
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aagodadoD,  the  Loitdon  Musical  Socutt,  which 
on  March  lo,  1883,  introduced  to  the  metropolis 
his  Betting  of  the  *  Stabat  Mater,*  compoeed  as 
early  ag  1876,  though  not  published  till  188 1. 
Public  attention  was  at  once  aroused  by  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  individuality  oi  the 
music,  and  the  composer  was  invited  to  conduct 
a  performance  of  the  work  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  which  took  place  on  March  13.  In  the 
autumn  of  1884  he  was  again  asked  to  conduct 
it  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  at  the  same 
time  received  a  commission  from  the  authorities 
to  write  a  short  cantata  for  the  next  year's 
Birmingham  Festival.  This  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  *The  Spectre's  Bride,"  to  a 
Bohemian  version  by  K.  J.  Erben  of  the  fami- 
liar 'Lenore'  legend,  which,  although  it  was 
presented  in  a  very  inadequate  translation  of  a 
German  version,  obtained  a  success  as  remark- 
able as  it  was  well-deserved,  carrying  off  the 
chief  honours  of  the  festivaL  This,  as  well  as  an 
oratorio  on  the  subject  of  St.  Ludmila,  written 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1886,  were  conducted 
by  the  composer  himself. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  criticism  of 
Dvorik's  works,  nor  can  we  attempt  to  foretell 
what  position  his  name  will  ultimately  occupy 
among  the  composers  of  our  time ;  it  may  how- 
ever be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  the  more 
striking  characteristics  of  his  music.  An  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  a 
rich  variety  of  colouring  are  the  qualities  which 
most  attract  us,  together  with  a  certain  unex- 
pectedness, from  which  none  of  his  works  are 
wholly  free.  The  imaginative  faculty  is  very 
strongly  developed,  so  that  he  is  at  his  best 
when  treating  subjects  in  which  the  romantic 
element  is  prominent.  It  roust  be  admitted  that 
his  works  in  the  regular  classical  forms  are  the 
least  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers.  When 
we  consider  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  his  con- 
certed compositions  should  be  as  numerous  and 
as  successful  as  they  are.  As  a  rule,  the  interest 
of  those  movements  in  which  an  adherence  to 
strict  form  is  necessary,  is  kept  up,  not  so  much 
by  ingenious  developments  and  new  presentments 
of  the  themes,  as  by  the  copious  employment  of 
new  episodes,  the  relationship  of  which  to  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  movement  is  of  the 
slightest.  But  in  spite  of  these  technical  de- 
partures from  time-honoured  custom,  the  most 
stem  purist  cannot  refuse  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh  charm  with  which  the 
composer  invests  his  ideas,  and  in  most  of  his 
slow  movements  and  scherzos  there  is  no  room 
iat  cavil.  These  two  important  sections  of  the 
sonata  or  symphony  form  have  been  materially 
enriched  by  Dvoikk  in  the  introduction  and 
employment  of  two  Bohemian  musical  forms, 
that  of  the '  Dumka  *  or  elegy,  and  the  *  Furiant,' 
a  kind  of  wild  scherzo.  Both  these  forms, 
altogether  now  to  clasncal  music,  have  been 
used  by  him  in  chamber  musip  and  symphonies, 
and  ahw  separately, as  in  op.  i a,  op.  35,  and  op.  4a. 
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To  his  orchestral  works  the  slight  censure 
passed  upon  his  chamber  compositions  does  not 
apply.  In  his  symphonies  and  other  works  in 
this  class,  the  continual  variety  and  ingenuity 
of  his  instrumentation  more  than  make  up  for 
any  such  deficiencies  as  we  have  referred  to  in 
the  treatment  of  the  themes  themselves,  while  his 
mastery  of  effect  compels  our  admiration  at  every 
turn.  Beside  the  three  symphonies,  op.  24,*  60,  and 
70,  and  the  overtures  whidi  belong  to  his  operas, 
we  may  mention  a  set  of '  Symphonic  Variations ' 
(op.  40),  a  '  Scherzo  capriccioso '  (op.  66),  and 
the  overtures  'Mein  Heim'  (op.  6a)  and  'Hu- 
sitska'  (op.  67),  both  written  on  themes  from 
Bohemian  volkslieder. 

Although  in  such  works  as  the  concerto  op. 
33,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  D,  op.  33,  and 
the  three  trios,  op.  ai,  26,  and  65,  Dvorak 
has  given  evidence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
pianoforte  effect,  his  works  for  that  instrument 
alone  form  the  smallest  and  least  important  class 
of  his  compositions,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
though  the  waltzes  and  mazurkas  contain  much 
that  is  piquant  and  exceedingly  original,  his 
contributions  to  pianofoi*te  music  are  by  no 
means  representative. 

His  songs  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
earlier  period  of  his  career,  but  considering  the 
extraoidinaiy  success  attained  by  the  'Zigeuner- 
lieder '  on  their  publication,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  other  songs  are  not  more  frequentiy  heard. 
These  'gipsy  songs'  show  the  composer  at  his 
best,  uniting  as  they  do  great  effectiveness  with 
tender  and  irresistible  pathos.  His  use  of  gipsy 
rhythms  and  intervals  is  also  most  happy. 

In  his  operas,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of 
which  the  vocal  scores  are  published,  his  lighter 
mood  is  most  prominent.  ' Der  Bauer  ein  Schelm ' 
('  The  Peasant  a  Bogue  *)  is  full  of  vivacity  and 
charm,  and  contains  many  excellent  ensembles. 
Both  in  this  and  in  *Die  Dickschadel'  ('The 
obstinate  daughter,'  literally  <  The  Thickhead ') 
his  love  for  piquant  rhythm  is  constantly  per- 
ceptible, and  both  bear  a  strong  affinity  in  style 
to  the  '  Klange  aus  Mahren '  duets. 

None  of  Ms  earlier  works  for  chorus  gave 
promise  of  what  was  to  come  in  the  'Stabat 
Mater.'  The  *  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain' 
is  melodious,  and  contains  passages  of  great 
vigour,  and  the  'local  colour,*  though  by  no 
means  prominent,  is  skilfully  used;  but  even 
those  musicians  who  knew  his  previous  compo- 
sitions can  scarcely  have  expected  his  setting  of 
the  Latin  hymn  to  be  full  of  the  highest 
qualities  whidb  can  be  brought  into  requisition. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  work  is 
the  perfect  sympathy  of  its  character  with  that 
of  the  words.  The  Bohemian  composer  has  not 
only  thrown  off  all  trace  of  his  own  nationality, 
but  has  adopted  a  style  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  believe  him  not  to  have  studied  the  best 
Italian  models  for  a  lifetime  before  setting  pen 
to  paper.    We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to 

>  The  STmplMmj  In  F.  wrlUan  In  187S,  to  «rhtcb  the  above  nnmbar 
■houM  hare  been  affixed,  bai  Jnit  been  publlebed  as  op.  7*.  The 
flnt  perfomaiwe  took  plaeeat  the  OiTital  Palaoe,  AprllT,  18B8. 
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hint  At  any  want  of  originality,  for  here,  as  else- 
where, the  composer  is  indebted  to  no  one  for 
any  part  of  his  ideas.  Bot  in  such  numbers  as 
the  '  Inflaiumatus '  and  others  the  Italian  infiu- 
enoe  is  quite  unmistakable.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  he  treats  the  hymn  from  the  point 
of  Yiew  of '  absolute  music ' ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
he  dwells,  not  so  much  upon  the  meaning  or 
dramatic  force  of  each  verse  or  idea,  as  upon  the 
general  emotion  of  the  whole.  It  is  this,  no 
doubt,  which  leads  him  into  an  a{4>arent  dis- 
regard of  the  order  and  connection  of  the  words 
of  the  hymn,  though  a  more  commonplace 
reason,  must,  we  fear,  be  assigned  for  the  not 
infrequent  false  quantities  in  the  setting  of  the 
Latin  verse.  These  errors  in  detail  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  deficiencies  in  DvoHk*s  early 
training,  and  to  increase  our  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  a  composer,  who,  in  spite  of  so  many 
drawbacks,  has  succeeded,  more  perfectly  thui  any 
other  modem  writer,  in  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  hymn. 

In  'The  Spectre's  Bride'  the  composer  has 
reached  an  even  higher  point,  and  given  the 
world  a  masterpiece  which  is  not  unworthy  to 
stand  beside  those  most  weird  of  musical  crea- 
tions, the  Erlkonigand  theFliegende  Hollander. 
The  sustained  interest  of  the  narrator's  part, 
more  especially  after  the  climax  of  the  story 
has  been  reached,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  thrice  recurring  dialogue  be- 
tween the  lovers  has  been  overcome,  the  moder- 
ation in  the  use  of  those  national  characteristics 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  so  that  their 
full  beauty  and  force  are  brought  into  the  most 
striking  prominence;  these  are  some  of  the 
features  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able compositions  of  our  time,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  music  itself,  or  of 
the  richness  of  the  orchestral  colouring.  It 
must  be  felt  that  the  man  who  could  create  such 
a  work  as  this  has  everything  within  his  grasp, 
and  the  assertion  that  no  subsequent  composition 
is  likely  to  equal  *  The  Spectre's  Bride*  in  beauty 
or  originality  would  be  premature,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  refrain  from  making  it. 

In  the  longest  and  most  recent  of  his  works, 
the  oratorio  of  *  St.  Ludmila,'  it  is  evident  that 
the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  English  public 
were  kept  too  constantly  in  mind  by  the  com- 
poser. A  large  proportion  of  the  numbers  pro* 
dnce  the  effect  of  having  been  written  imme> 
diately  after  a  diligent  study  of  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  MendeLasohn.  We  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  Dvof^  of  conscious  or  direct  plagiarism, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  freedom  and 
originality  which  give  so  great  a  charm  to  all 
his  other  works  are  here,  if  not  wholly  absent, 
at  least  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  they  are 
elsewhere.  In  the  heathen  choruses  of  the  first 
part  the  individuality  of  the  composer  is  felt, 
and  at  intervals  in  the  later  divisions  of  the 
work  his  hand  can  be  traced,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed  that '  St.  Ludmila,*  even  as 
it  was  presented  at  Leeds,  by  executants  all  of 
whom  were  absolutely  perfect  in  their  various 
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offices,  and  under  the  composer^s  own 
proved  extremely  monotonous. 

There  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doabfein^  thai 
the  composer  will  soon  again  give  us   sk  wcrk 
worthy  of  ranking  with  the  '  Stabat  JdEstter  '  or 
*The  Spectre's  Bride.*    Meanwhile,    it    seems 
somewhat  strange  that  none  of  his  operas  should 
have  seen  the  light  in  England,  where  the  vo^ue 
of  his  compositions  has  been  so   remsrksbleL 
Of  his  five  operas,  onlj  *  Der  Bauer  ein  Schrfm  * 
has  as  yet  been  heard  elsewhere  than  in  Prsgaa^ 
having  been  given  at  Dresden  and  Hamburjg. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list  of  I>voiA*s 
works  as  can  be  made  at  the  present  time  ;  the 
lacuna  in  the  series  of  opus-numbers  will  poeoibly 
be  filled  up  in  the  future  by  some  of  theearlierooin- 
positions  which  have  not  yet  been  published  : — 


1. 

%. 
a 

4. 


s. 

6. 

7. 

a 

». 

la 

u. 

n. 
la 

14. 
10. 

i«. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
XI. 
Si. 


FoorSongik 

Four  Bones. 

DleKrbm 
Patiiotifl  Hjma  tor  mlied 
choriu,  to  word!  by  BiJek. 

Dm  WstMoklnd.   Ballad  for 
Voice  and  PF. 

Four  Serbian  Songi. 

Four  Bohemian  Bougi. 

Bllhuuetten  for  PF. 

Four  Songs. 


VlollB 


Bomanoe  for 

oiieetfm. 
Forlaai  and  nonika  for  FF. 


Oi^ 


SB. 
28. 

IT. 
2& 


80. 
SI. 
32. 

SS. 

Si. 
S6. 
86. 
87. 

88. 
S9. 

4a 

41. 
42. 
4S. 

44. 

4a 

46. 
47. 


Ballade  for  Vtolln  and  PF. 

String  Quartet  In  A  minor. 

Six  Songs. 

String  Quintet  in  Q. 

Three  Latin  Ujmns  for  Voiee 
and  Organ. 

Four  Tocai  Duets. 

Trio  in  fib  for  Pr.  and  Btringa. 

Serenade  In  K  for  Stringed 
Orchestra. 

Quartet  in  D  for  PF.  and 
Btrlngs. 

Brmphony  In  F  (also  called 
ojt.  76j. 

0?ertura  to '  Wanda.' 

Trio  in  O  minor  for  PF.  and 
StrinRS. 

String  Quartet  in  B  mi^or. 

Bymne  der  BOhmische  Land- 
leute.for  mixed  Chorus  with 
4-hand  accompaniment. 

Six  Choruses  for  mixed  Voices. 

Die  Brben  des  weissen  Berg«s.> 

Fire  Songs. 

'  Klloge  aus  Mihren.'  Vocal 
Du4ts. 

PF.  Concerto. 

String  Quartet  In  D  minor. 

Dumica  for  FF. 

Variations  In  A  b  for  PF. 

Overture  to  'Der  Bauer  eln 
Schetm.' 

Four  Tocal  Duets. 

Suite  for  small  Orchestra. 

Symphonic     Variations 
Orchestra. 

Scotch  Dances  far  PF.  Duet. 

Two  Furlanu  for  PF. 

Three  Choruses  with  4-haad 
accompaniment. 

Serenade  for  Wind.  Violon- 
cello, and  Double 

Three  Blavisohe 
for  Orchestra. 

SlaTische  TAnm  for  PF.  Doet 

Four  Bagatellen  for  Har- 
monium (or  PF.),  two  Vio- 
lins, and  Violoncello. 

String  Sextet  in  A. 

Manirelc  for  Violin  and  Or- 
ehestra. 


for 


80. 

81. 
fiS. 

S8. 
54. 

&\ 
ng. 
w. 

88. 

oa 

80. 

a. 

flS. 
8S. 

64. 

a. 

86. 

87. 
96. 


70. 
71. 

72. 

78. 
74. 

78. 

7«. 
77. 
78. 

79. 

»i 


Three 

diebte. 
String  Quartet  la 


and  Scheno  far  FF. 
Viohn  CoooertOL 
Walaer  for  Pr. 
ZIgeuoeri  tedcr  far ' 
Maiurlcas  for  PF. 
Sonau  In  Y  for  Violin  and  PF. 
Stabat  Mater  for  Soloa.  Gbocve 

and  Orchestra. 
Lcgenden,  for  PF.  DasC  ar- 

ranged  for  Urehaatra. 
Symphony  In  D. 
String  Quartet  In  G. 
Orerture. '  Mein  Uefm.' 
'InderNatur.'  Five  eharvaea. 
Opera.  *  Dlmltri '  (see  beW*  L 
Trio  In  F  minor  for  PF.  a*d 

Strings. 
Bcherso  eaprleeloeo   for   Or- 

che«tra. 
Orerture.  *  Uusltrka.* 
'AusderBOhmer  Walda.'  FF. 

Duets. 
'The  Spectre^s  Bride.'    Caa- 

Uta  for  Soil.  Ghonia  aod 

Orchestra. 
Symphony  In  D  minor. 
Onuoito,  'St.  Ludmila.' 
Xew  Slarische  TAnxa  far  Or- 
chestra (books  S  and  4). 
'  Im  VoikstoB.*    Four  Sooca. 
Tertetto  for  two  Violins  aud 

Viola. 
Bomautlsche  Stttcka.    Vlolia 

and  PP. 
See  op.  91 

String  Quintet  In  Q. 
Symphonic     VarlatloaH     lor 

OreheKtra. 
Ps.  148  for  Chorus  and  Oi^ 

cbestra. 
String  Quartet  In  B. 
Quintet  (or  FP.  and  I 
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'Der  KOnIg  und  der  KShler.* 
comic  opera:  prodaeed  aa 
Prague.  IffiA. 

'  Die  Diekschldel.*  comic  opera  in 
one  act;  words  by  Dr.  Jui^r 
Stolba;  produced  at  Prsaue 
1W2  (written  in  1X74). 

'Wanda.'  grand  tragic  opna  in 
Sve  acts ;  words  by  Sumawsky. 
from  the  Polish  of  Sagynski: 
prodnoed  at  Piagne.  vm. 

'Der  Bauer  ein  Bchalm,'  cosule 
opera  In  two  acts ;  words  liy  J. 
O.Veseelf ;  prodaeed  at  Piagae 
1S77. 

'Dlmitrt).*  tragto  opera  (on  the 
same  subdeet  as  Jonderas' '  Oi- 
48.  String  Sextet  in  A.  mitri');   praduoad  at  Pregw 

48.  Manirak  for  Violin  and  Oi^     UA 

[M.J 

1  By  the  oomposei's  desire.  'Die  Srben  deswelSMa  Berges'  (The 
Hein  of  the  White  MountalnX  origlnaily  pvMlsbed  aa  op.  4,  has  beea 
reissued  as  op.  80  by  Messrs.  Norello  S  Oo.  to  whom  the  tbaaki  of  tte 
writer  an  due  for  help  In  the  compilation  of  the  foregoing  catalogaa 
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DYGON,  JoHir,  the  composer  of  iho  three- 

E^rt  motet  'Ad  lapidis  positionem/  printed  in 
awkimi'a  Histoir,  is  described  there  as  Prior 
of  St.  Austin's  (i.0,  St.  Augastine's  Abbey), 
Canterbury.  Tbe  identity  of  the  name  with  that 
of  an  abbot  of  this  monastery  ( 1 497-1 509)  has  led 
to  several  ingenious  conjectures.  The  only  other 
authenticate  cironmstance  in  the  composer's 
life,  which  has  been  hitherto  published,  is  that 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford 
in  April  151 2,  being  the  only  Mns.  B.  of  his 
vear.  The  abbot  John  Dygon  was  succeeded 
in  1509  by  John  Hampton,  and  no  doubt  died 
in  that  year ;  a  second  John  Dygon  was  Master 
of  the  Chantry  of  Milton  in  Kent,  in  which  post 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  1534.  An  examination 
of  the  deed  of  surrender  of  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey,  dated  July  30.  30  Henry  VIII  (1538), 
shows  that  at  that  time  John  Essex  was  abbot 
and  John  Dygon  principal  of  the  four  priors, 
being,  as  appears  nrom  his  position  in  the  list, 
only  inferior  in  rank  to  the  abbot.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  list  of  pensions  granted  to  the 
officers  of  this  monastery  on  Sept.  a  following  the 
dissolution,  almost  all  the  monks  had,  apparently 
by  way  of  precaution,  assumed  new  surnames, 
or  rather,  more  probably,  resumed  their  original 
names,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  the  nine  Johns  was  the  composer. 
There  are,  however,  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  John  Wyldebere; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  pension  of  £  1 3  6«.  Sd. 
(so  marks)  granted  to  the  latter  was  very  much 
larger  than  any  of  the  other  pensions,  except  the 
abbot's.  The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  tracing 
the  history  of  John  Wyldebere  as  we  found  in 
the  case  of  John  Dygon,  namely  the  existence 
of  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name.  A 
John  Wyldebere  was  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Mary's  at  Strood,  in  Kent,  up  to  the  time  of 
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its  surrender  in  1531,  and  oould  not  well  be  the 
late  prior  of  St.  Augustine's ;  there  is,  however, 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  the  John 
Wylboro  who  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  in  1 541,  and  who  died  there 
in  1553 ;  and  apart  from  this  the  claims  of  the 
head  of  a  monastic  establishment  like  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  would  naturally  be  considered  before 
those  of  one  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, such  as  our  prior^s.  John  "Dygon  may  per- 
haps be  recognised  in  the  John  Wyldebere  who 
was  vicar  of  Willesborough  in  154a.  In  1556, 
when  Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  by  Philip 
and  Mary  head  of  the  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  pensions  due  to  the  monks 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  we  find  John  Wil- 
bome,  into  which  form  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted, still  in  receipt  of  his  full  pension ;  if  the 
terms  of  the  original  grant  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  this  circumstance  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  identity  with  the  John  Wilbore^ 
who  was  vicar  of  Minster  in  Thanet  from  1550 
till  his  resignation  in  1557.  After  this  time  we 
lose  all  trace  of  the  real  or  supposed  John  Dygon. 
The  composition  by  which  his  name  has  heen. 
handed  down  to  posterity  is  the  work  of  a  very 
skilful  musician,  and  though  there  may  be  some 
resemblance  in  style  to  the  music  of  Okeghem,  as 
was  very  natural,  considering  how  nearly  contem- 
porary the  two  composers  were,  we  can  hardly 
coincide  with  Ambros'  opinion  that  it  was  '  alt- 
frankisch,'  at  least  when  we  compare  it  with 
other  writings  of  a  similar  nature  and  about  the 
same  period ;  indeed  some  passM^es  bear  a  com- 
paratively modem  stamp,  and  one  can  detect  a 
foreshadowing  of  Giovanni  Croce,  and  even  of  a 
still  later  style  in  several  places.  [  A.H.H.] 

DYKES,  Riv.  J.  B.  P.  478  a,  L  3  from  end 
of  article,  for  was  joint  editor  read  took  an 
active  part  in  the  compilation. 
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EBERS,  C.  F.    Line  2  of  article, /or  ao  read 

EBERWEIN.  T.  M.    Add  day  of  birth, 
Oct.  37. 

ECCLES.  P.  481  h,  1. 15,  add  the  productions 
of '  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus '  (with  Finger), 
1696, and  'Macbeth,'  1696.  Correct  lines  17-19 
by  a  reference  to  Macbeth  Music,  vol.  ii.  185  a. 
Line  20,  for  1698  read  1705. 

ECKERT,  C.  A.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  Oct. 
14,  1879. 

*  EDDY,  Clarknci,  an  excellent  and  well-known 
American  organist,  teacher  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  J  une  23, 1851. 
His  musical  leanings  were  manifested  during  his 
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childhood,  when  he  showed  also  a  notable  skill  in 
improvisation.  Such  Instruction  as  was  pro- 
curable in  his  native  town  was  given  to  him 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dudley  Buck.  Within  a 
year  he  was  appointed  oTG^iiist  of  the  Bethany 
Congregationalist  Clmrch,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 
In  187 1  Eddy  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  two 
yeai-s  and  a  half  he  studied  under  August  Haupt 
and  A.  Loeschhom.  His  progress  was  rapid 
and  thorough,  and  he  afterwards  undertook  a 
successful  concert  tour  through  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1875  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  First  Congrei^ational  Church,  Chicago. 
He   soon   took  a  prominent    position    in    the 
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musical  life  of  the  young  city,  and  has  ever  since 
held  it.  While  organist  at  the  church  last 
named  he  gave  his  first  fleries  of  organ  concerts, 
twenty-five  in  number,  the  programmes  of  which 
included  examples  of  organ  music  in  all  reput- 
able schools.  In  1877  he  became  general  direc* 
tor  of  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art,  and 
soon  after  married  its  founder,  Mrs.  San  B. 
Hershey.  The  institution  has  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  training  of  organists  and  singers. 
A  series  of  one  hundred  weekly  concerts  was 
given  by  Eddy  on  the  organ  b^onging  to  the 
school.  In  ah,  some  500  works  were  played. 
No  composition  was  repeated  and  no  important 
composer  or  style  was  omitted  from  represent- 
ation. Several  fiunous  composers  wrote  pieces 
for  the  looth  concert,  June  23,  1879.  Eddy  has 
since  given  organ  concerts  in  many  other  cities 
of  the  Union.  He  translated  and  published, 
in  1876,  Haupt's  'Theory  of  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue.*  He  has  also  published  two  collections, 
'The  Church  and  Concert  Organist'  (1883  and 
1885).  Eddy's  compositions  for  the  organ  are  in 
the  classic  forms,  embracing  preludes,  canons  and 
fugues.  Since  1870  he  has  been  organist  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago.      [F.H.  J.] 

EDWARDS,  H.  Sutherland,  historian  and 
litterateur ;  born  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  Sept.  5, 
1829.  His  musical  works  comprise  'History  of 
the  Opera  . .  .  from  Monteverde  to  Verdi  .  .  . ' 
2  vols.  (1862);  'Life  of  Rossini*  (1869);  'The 
Lyric  Drama  . . .'  2  vols.  (1881) ;  '  Rossini,'  a 
smaller  work ,  for  *  Great  M  usicians '  series  (i  88 1 ) ; 
'Famous  First  Representations'  (1887);  'The 
Prima  Donna  *  2  vols.  (1888).  Mr.  Edwards  has 
passed  much  time  abroad  as  special  correspondent, 
and  his  book '  The  Russians  at  Home*  (1861)  con- 
tains many  notes  on  Russian  music.  Other  works 
of  his  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Dictionary.  His 
farce  'The  Goose  that  lays  the  Golden  Eggs' 
may  however  be  mentioned  as  the  most  success- 
ful of  his  writings  for  the  stage.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  LuDWia.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
4,  1884. 

*  EICHBERG,  Julius,  born  at  Dftsseldorf, 
Germany,  June  13,  1824,  came  of  a  musical 
family,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father.  When  but  seven  years  old  he  played 
the  violin  acceptably.  Regular  teachers  were 
employed  for  him  afber  he  had  reached  his 
eighth  year,  among  them  Julius  Rietz,  from 
whom  he  received  lessons  in  harmony.  In 
1843  Eichberg  entered  the  Conservatoire  at 
Brussels,  then  under  the  direction  of  F^tis,  and 
graduated  in  1845  with  first  prizes  for  violin- 
playing  and  composition.  He  was  then  appointed 
a  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years.  In  1857  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  two  years  later  to  Boston,  where 
he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  was  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Boston  Museum  for  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1859,  *'^^  ^^  ^^^7  established  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  which  he  is 
still  the  head  (1887),  and  which  enjoys  in  the 
United  States  a  high  reputation,  especially  for 
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the  excellence  of  its  violin  school.   Mr.  Eichber^g^s 
compositions  are  many  and  in  various  forma,  iar 
solo  voices,  chorus,  violin,  string  quartet,  piazM>> 
forte,  etc.    He  has  also  prepared  several  texir 
books  and  collections  of  studies  for  the  Tioliii, 
and  collections  of  vocal  exercises  and  stadies 
the  use  of  youths  in  the  higher  classes  of 
public  schools.     [See  vol.  iv.  p.  203  aJ]     Mr. 
Eichberg*s  operettas  have  been  very  anccemfoL 
He  hasproduced  four — 'The  Doctor  of  Alcaiitacm»* 
'  The  Rose  of  Tyrol,'  'The  Two  Cadis,'  and  •A 
Night  in  Rome.^  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  530  b.]   [F-H-J.] 

EISTEDDFOD.  Add  that  a  grand  Bistedd- 
fod  was  held  in  London  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
in  Aug.,  1887,  the  preparatory  ceremony  of  the 
Gorsedd,  or  proclamation,  having  been  gone 
through  one  year  before  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

EITNER,  Robert.  Add  that  he  has  edited 
Sweelinck*s  organ  works  and  other  thing;s  for 
the  Maatschappij  tot  bevordering  der  Toan« 
kunst.    [See  Vebebnigino,  vol.  iv.  p.  355  a.] 

ELI.    See  under  Naam Air,  vol.  ii.  p.  440  a. 

ELIJAH.  Line  i^,for  full  ones  read  band 
rehearsals. 

ELLA,  John.  Line  13  of  article./or  1845 
read  1827.  For  lines  18-19  read  He  directed 
the  Musical  Union  uninterruptedly  for  thirty- 
five  years.  The  concerts  came  to  an  end  in  i88ou 
[See  Analysis  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  531  6.] 

ELLIS  (formerly  Sharfk),  Alexander  John, 
bom  at  Hoxton  in  18 14,  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury, Eton,  and  Cambridge ;  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1835 ;  B.A.  and  6th  Wrang- 
ler 1837;  F.R.S.  1864;  F.S.A.  1870;  Presidoit 
of  the  Philological  Society  1873-4,  <^^  Again 
1 880-1.    Mr.  Ellis  has  turned  his  attention  to 
Phonetics  fromi843;  his  chief  work  on  Early  Eng* 
lish  Pronunciation,  begun  in  1865,  is  still  (1887) 
in  progress.     He  studied  music  under  Professor 
DonaldsoTi  of  Edinburgh.     Atter  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  get  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mu> 
sical  scale  and  nature  of  chords  from  Chladni, 
Gottfried  Weber,  and  other  writers,  Mr.  Ellis^ 
following  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
began  in  1863  to  study  Helmholtz's  'Tonempfin- 
dungen,'  with  special  bearing  on  the  physiology 
of  vowels.     In  that  work  he  found  the  explan- 
ation of  his  musical  difficulties,   and  became 
ultimately  the  English  translator  of  the  3rd 
German  ed.  1870,  under  the  title  of  'On  the  Sen- 
sations of  Tone,  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music*  (London  1875).    To  Helm- 
holtz^s  work,  with  the  author's  consent,  Mr. 
Ellis  added  many  explanatory  notes  and  a  new 
appendix,  in  which  were  rearranged  four  papers 
published    in    the  Proceedings    of  the  Royal 
Society, '  On  the  Conditions,  Extent  and  Realis- 
ation  of  a  Perfect  Musical  Scale  on  Instruments 
with  Fixed  Tones'  (read  Jan.  21,  1864);  <0n 
the    Physical    Constitution   and    Relations  ol 
Musical  Chords  *  and  '  On  the  Temperament  (tf 
Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones '  (June  16, 1864); 
and  'On  Musical  Duodenes,  or  the  Theory  of 
Constructing  Instruments  with  Fixed  Tones  in 
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Just  or  Practically  JuBt  Intonation*  (Not.  19, 
1 874) ;  also  9ey&nl  now  theories,  tables,  eto. 
Mr.  Ellis  has  since  published,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Musical  Association,  1876-7,  pp.  1-32,  a 
paper  '  On  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  pitch 
and  change  of  pitoh  in  Music,*  being  an  exposi- 
tion and  re-arrangement  of  the  interesting  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Preyer  of  Jena ;  and  some 
original  works,  'The  Basis  of  Music,'  1877; 
'  Pronunciation  for  Singers,*  1877  ;  and  'Speech 
in  Song,'  1878.  Mr.  Ellis's  devotion  to  the 
scientific  aspect  of  music  has  led  him  into  search- 
ing enquiries  concerning  the  history  of  Musical 
Pitoh,  the  varieties  and  uncertainty  of  which 
are  so  productive  in  the  present  day  of  disturb- 
ance of  the  musical  ear  and  vexation  to  musical 
instrument  makers.  The  results  of  those  en- 
quiries have  been  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  May  93,  1877,  and  March  3.  1880,  and 
printed  in  their  journals  May  25,  1877,  March 
5,  1880,  with  subsequent  appendix  and  correc- 
tions (ibid.  April  2,  1880;  Jan.  7,  i88i)alsore* 
printed  by  the  author  for  private  issue.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
each  paper:  the  second  essay  may  be  appro- 
priately described  as  exhaustive.  Mr,  Ellis 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  deter- 
mination  of  extra- European  musical  scales.  His 
method  was  by  means  of  a  series  of  tuning-forks 
of  accurately  determined  pitohes,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  present  writer,  to  determine 
the  pitoh  of  the  actual  notes  produced  on  native 
instruments,  and  then  to  calculate  the  intervals 
between  those  notes  in  terms  of  hundredths  of 
an  equal  semitone.  Hie  results  are  given  in  his 
paper  on  'Tonometrical  Observations  on  some 
existing  non-harmonic  scales*  (Proceedings  of 
Royal  Society  for  Nov.  20,  1884),  and,  more  at 
length,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Musical  Scales  of 
Various  Nations/  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Mar.  25,  1885,  and  printed  with  an  Appendix  in 
their  Journals  for  Mar.  27  and  Oct.  30,  1885. 
For  this  paper  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 
A  full  abstract  of  his  History  of  Musical  Pitch 
and  Musical  Scales  is  given  in  his  Appendix  to 
the  2nd  enlarged  and  corrected  ed.  of  his  Trans- 
lation of  Helmholtz  (1885),  which  also  contains 
his  latest  views  upon  most  of  the  subjects  which 
form  the  scientific  basis  of  Music.  [Pitch; 
SOHUBLKB.]  [A.J.H.] 

ELSNER,  J08XPH.  Add  that  he  was  Chopin's 
master. 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  Line  4  of  article, 
for  op.  75  read  op.  73. 

EMPEROR'S  HTMN.  Last  Une  of  artide, 
for  Venice  read  Vienna. 

ENCORE.  line  5  of  article/or  Italian  read 
Latin.  An  anonymous  ballad,  circa  1740,  en- 
titled *  Encore,'  and  beginning  '  When  at  my 
nymph's  devoted  feet,'  shows  the  term  to  have 
been  in  use  much  earlier  than  is  implied  in  the 
article. 

ENFANT  PRODIGUB.  L*.  Add  that  it 
was  given  in  English  as  '  Axael  the  Prodigal ' 
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at  Drury  Lane,  on  Feb.  19,  1851.     [See  Pbo- 
DiOAL  Son.*) 

ENGEL,  Cabl,  an  eminent  writer  on  musical 
instrumento,  was  bom  at  Thiedenwiese,  near 
Hanover,  July  6,  18 18.  His  attainments  as  a 
musician,  his  clear  insight  into  books  in  many 
languages,  his  indefatigable  perseverance  in  re- 
search, and  the  exercise  of  a  rare  power  of  ju- 
dicious discrimination,  made  him  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  his  subject  in  Europe.  When  a 
student  he  received  piano  lessons  ftom  Hummel, 
and  after  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  he  for 
some  time  rero|uned  in  the  family  of  Herr  von 
Schlabemdorf,  a  nobleman  in  Pomerania.  About 
1844-5  Engel  came  to  England  and  resided  at 
first  at  Manchester,  where  he  gave  lessons  on 
the  piano.  He  removed  soon  after  to  London, 
and  settled  in  Kensington.  He  began  by  read- 
ing in  the  British  Museum  to  prepare  himself 
for  those  studies  in  musical  history  on  which 
his  reputation  is  founded,  and  became  a  col- 
lector when  opportunities  were  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now  for  acquiring  rare  instru- 
ments and  books.  He  thus  formed  a  private 
museum  and  library  that  oould  hardly  be  rivalled 
except  by  a  few  public  institutions.  The  change 
in  the  direction  of  his  musical  activity  did  not 
however  divert  him  from  pianoforte-playing; 
he  became  as  familiar  with  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  other  modem  composers, 
as  he  was  with  those  of  the  older  masters. 
He  wrote  and  published  a  Pianoforte  Sonata 
(Wessel,  1852),  the  'Pianist's  Handbook'  (Hope, 
1S53),  and  a  '  Pianoforte  School  for  Young 
Beginners'  (Augener,  1855).  He  also  wrote 
*  Reflections  on  Church  Music '  (Scheuermann, 
1856).  The  first  fruits  of  his  archaeological 
studies  were  shown  in  the  publication  of  *  The 
Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations,  particularly 
of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Hebrews' 
(Murray,  1864),  which  was  followed  by  'An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  National  Music' 
(Longmans,  1866).  About  this  time  his  connec- 
tion with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  began, 
to  which  he  gave  valuable  advice  respecting  the 
formation  of  the  rich  collection  of  rare  musical 
instruments  which  is  an  important  branch  of 
that  institution.  His  first  public  essay  in  con- 
nection with  it  was  the  compilation  in  1869  of  a 
folio  volume  entitled  'Musical  Instruments  of 
all  countries,'  illustrated  by  twenty  photographs ; 
a  work  now  rarely  to  be  met  with.  He  compiled 
the  catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  ancient 
musical  instrumento  shown  there  in  1872  ;  and 
followed  it  by  a  'Descriptive  Catalog^uo  of  the 
Musical  Instrumento  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,'  published  in  1874,  a  masterpiece  of 
erudition  and  arrangement,  and  the  model  for 
the  subsequently  written  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
and  Brussels  Conservatoires,  and  of  the  Kraus 
Collection  at  Florence.  He  resolved  to  complete 
this  important  work  by  an  account  of  the  musi- 
cal instruments  of  the  whole  world,  and  wrote 
a  book  which,  in  manuscript,  fills  four  thick 
quarto  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
800  drawings.    It  remains  in  the  hands  of  hit 
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execnton  and  is  atill  (1888)  unpublished.  While 
however  this,  his  magnum  opuSf  was  in  progress, 
he  wrote  a  contribution  to  *  Notes  and  Queries ' 
on  Anthropology,  pp.  iio-ix^  (Stanford,  1874), 
•Musicnl  Myths  and  Facte*  (Novello,  1876), 
and  articles  in  the  '  Musical  Times/  from  which 
<The  Literature  of  National  Music*  (Novello, 
1879)  is  a  reprint.  Among  these  articles  the 
descriptions  of  his  four  Clavichords  possess  an 
unusually  lasting  interest  and  value.  They  were 
published  in  July — Sept.  1879,  and  were  followed 
by  '  Music  of  the  Gipsies/  May — Aug.  1880,  and 
*  .^Eolian  Music/  Aug.  and  Sept.  i88a.  A  post- 
humous publication  of  considerable  importance 
is  '  Besearches  into  the  Earlv  History  of  the 
Yiolin  Family'  (Novello,  1883).  There  remain 
in  manuscript,  besides  the  great  work  already 
mentioned, '  The  Musical  Opinions  of  Confucius ' 
and  *  Vox  Populi'  (a  collection  of  National  Airs). 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  188 1,  he  thought 
of  living  again  in  Germany,  and  sold  his  library 
by  public  auction,  while  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  musical  instruments  (excepting 
his  favourite  harpsichords,  clavichord  and  lute, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman 
and  the  present  writer)  was  acquired  by  South 
Kensington  Museum.  But,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Hanover  he  returned  to  England,  and  died 
at  his  house  in  Addison  Road,  Kensington,  Nov. 
17,  1882.  [A.J.H.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  P.  488  h,  1.  24  from 
bottom,  add  the  name  of  Christopher  Gibbons  as 
collaboratinff  with  Lock  in  the  music  to  'Cupid 
and  Death.  P.  489  a,  lines  25-39  to  be  cor- 
rected by  a  reference  to  Macbeth  Music,  vol. 
ii.  p.  184,  and  PuBCELL  in  Appendix.  Line  30, 
for  1677  read  1676.  Line  40,  add  the  date  of 
'King  Arthur/  1691.  Line  50,  for  1760  recui 
1743. 

ENHARMONIC.  See  CHANas  1. 3,  Diesis, 
Modulation,  Tempebament. 

ENTFtJHRUNG  AUS  DEM  SERAIL. 
Line  5  of  article, /br  July  la  read  July  16. 

ENTR'ACTE.    See  Diyebtxsseicbnt,  Inteb- 

MEZZO,  NOCTUBNE,  TUNB  (AOT-). 

EPINE,  Fbancesca  Mabohebita  db  l*. 
Line  5  from  end  of  articlcybr  appears  read  is 
said.  Add  that  she  frequently  signed  herself 
Fran^oise  Margu^iite.  In  May,  1703,  she 
received  *  20  trgs  for  one  day's  singing  in  y*  play 
caird  the  Fickle  Shepherdess.'  (MS.  in  the 
writer's  collection.)  At  end  of  article  add  '  It 
appears  from  a  MS.  diary  (in  the  writer's  pos- 
session) kept  by  B.  Cooke  (i.e.  Dr.  Cooke),  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Pepuscb,  that  Mme.  Pepusch  began  to  be 
ill  on  July  19,  1 746,  and  that,  on  the  loth  August 
following,  in  the  afternoon  he  (B.  Cooke)  went 
to  Vaux-Hall  with  the  Doctor,  Mrs,  Pepufch 
being  dead.  She  was  "extremely  sick"  the  day 
before/  [J.M.] 

EPISODES  are  secondary  portions  of  musical 
works,  which  stand  in  contrast  to  the  more 
conspicuous  and  definite  portions  in  which  the 
princip<U  subjects  appear  in  their  complete  form, 


through  the  appearance  in  them  of  sobordinato 
subjects,  or  short  fragments  only  of  the  prinetpal 
subjects. 

Tiieir  function  as  an  element  of  form  is  mod 
easily  distinguishable  in  the  fugal  type  of  move- 
ment.   In  tibe  development  of  that  form  of  erk 
composers  soon  found  that  constant 
of  the  principal  subject  had  a  tendency  to 
wearisome,  however    ingenious  the 
might  be;  and  consequently  they  ofteu  ioter- 
spersed  exposition  and  counter-exposition  ^rith 
independent  passages,  in  which  sometiiiiea  new 
ideas,  and  more  often  portions  of  a   oounter- 
subject,  or  of  the  principal  subject,  were  used  in 
a  free  and  fanciful  way.    By  this  meana  they  ob- 
tained change  of  character,  and  relief  from  the 
stricter  aspect  of  those  portions  in  which  the  com- 
plete subject  and  answer  followed  one  another,  in 
confonnity  with  certain  definite  principles.     In 
connection  with  fugue  therefore,  episode  may  ba 
defined  as  any  portion  in  which  the  principel 
subject  does  not  appear  in  a  complete  foorm. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  fugues  in  which 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  episode,  but  in 
the  most  musical  and  maturest  kind  epiaudes 
are  an  important  feature.    It  is  most  common 
to  find  one  beginning  as  soon  as  the  last  part 
which  has  to  enter  has  concluded  the  principsd 
subject,  and  therewith  the  exposition.      Occa- 
sionally a  oodetta  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
is  developed  to  such  dimensions  as  to  have  all  tlie 
appearance  of  an  episode,  but  the  more  <Wwiiiiy 
place  for  the  first  one  is  at  the  end  of  the  exposi- 
tion.  As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
contrived  and  introduced,  the  Fugue  in  F  minor. 
No.  12  of  the  first  book  of  J.  S.  Baches  WoU- 
temperirte  Clavier  may  be  taken.      Here  the 
subject  is  dearly  distinguishable  at  all   times 
from  the  rest  of  the  musical  material  by  its  alov 
and  steadily  moving  crotchets.    The  coanter> 
subject  which  at  once  follows  the  first  atatement 
of  the  subject,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first 
answer,  introduces  two  new  rhythmic  figuras 
which  aflTord  a  marked  contrast  to  the  principal 
subject 
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and  out  of  these  the  various  episodes  of  the 
movement  are  contrived.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  done  may  be  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  epiNode,  which  begins  at  bar  16,  and  into 
which  the  former  of  the  two  figures  is  closely 
woven. 
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The  adoption  of  this  little  figure  is  especially  happy , 
as  the  imnd  is  led  on  from  the  suooessive  exposi- 
tions to  the  episodes  by  the  same  process  as  in  the 
first  statement  of  subject  and  counter-subject,  and 
thereby  the  continuity  becomes  so  much  the  closer. 

As  further  examples  in  which  the  episodes 
are  noticeable  and  distinct  enough  to  be  studied 
with  ease,  may  be  quoted  the  and,  3rd,  sth, 
lotb,  and  24th  of  the  first  book  of  the  Wohltem- 
perirte  Clavier,  and  the  ist,  3rd,  12th,  and  20th 
of  the  second  book.  They  are  generally  most 
noticeable  and  important  in  instrumental  fugues 
which  have  a  definite  and  characteristic  or 
rhythmically  marked  subject. 

It  follows  from  the  laws  by  which  expositions 
are  regulated,  that  episodes  should  be  frequently 
used  for  modulation.  While  the  exposition  is 
going  on,  modulation  is  restricted ;  but  directly  it 
is  over,  the  mind  inclines  to  look  for  a  change 
from  the  regular  alternation  of  prescribed  centres. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  desirable  to  introduce  the 
principal  subject  in  a  new  key,  and  the  episode 
18  happily  situated  and  contrived  for  the  process 
of  getting  there;  in  the  same  way  that  after 
transitions  to  foreign  keys  another  episode  is 
■erviceable  to  get  home  again.  In  this  light, 
moreover,  episodes  are  very  frequently  charac- 
terized by  sequences,  which  serve  as  a  m^^ans 
of  systematizing  the  steps  of  the  progressions. 
Bach  occasionally  makes  a  veiy  happy  use  of 
them,  by  repeating  near  the  end  a  characteristic 
episode  which  made  its  appearance  near  the 
beginning,  thereby  adding  a  very  efifective 
element  of  form  to  the  movement. 

In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Episode  may  be 
applied  to  portions  of  fugues  which  stand  out 
noticeably  from  the  rest  of  the  movement  by 
reason  of  any  striking  peculiarity;  as  for  in- 
stance the  instrumental  portion  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  Messiah,  or  the 
central  portions  of  certain  very  extensive  fugues 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  in  which  totally  new  subjects  are 
developed  and  worked,  to  be  afterwards  inter- 
woven with  the  principal  subjects. 

In  the  purely  harmonic  forms  of  art  the  word  is 
more  loosely  used  than  in  the  fugal  order.  It  is 
sometimes  used  of  portions  of  a  binary  move- 
ment in  which  subordinate  or  accessory  subjects 
appear,  and  sometimes  of  the  subordinate  por- 
tions between  one  principal  subject  and  another, 
in  which  modulation  frequently  takes  place. 
It  serves  more  usefully  in  relation  to  a  move- 
ment in  Aria  or  Rondo  form ;  as  the  central 
portion  in  the  former,  and  the  alternative  sub- 
jects or  passages  between  each  entry  of  the 
subject  in  the  latter  cannot  conveniently  be 
called  'second  subjects.*  In  the  old  form  of 
Rondo,  such  as  Couperin*B,  the  intermediate 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  5. 


divisions  were  so  very  definite  and  so  clearly 
marked  off  fr^m  the  principal  subject  that  they 
were  conveniently  described  as  Couplets.  But  in 
the  mature  form  of  Rondo  to  be  met  with  in 
modem  Sonatas  and  Symphonies  the  continuity 
is  so  much  closer  that  it  is  more  convenient 
to  define  the  form  as  a  regular  alternation 
of  principal  subject  with  episodes.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  most  highly  artistic 
Rondos  that  the  first  episode  presents  a  re- 
gular second  subject  in  a  new  key ;  that  the 
second  episode  (following  the  first  return  of  the 
principal  subject)  is  a  regular  development  or 
'  working  out '  portion,  and  the  third  episode  b 
a  recapitulation  of  the  first  transposed  to  the 
principal  key.  By  this  means  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  Binary  form  is  arrived  at.  In  operas 
and  oratorios,  and  kindred  forms  of  vocal  art,  the 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  it  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  litemtnre.     [C.H.H.P.] 

EQUAL  VOICES.  SeeUNKQUAL,and  Voiceb. 

ERARD.  P.  491  a,  par.  3.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  London  house  was  not  due  to  the 
French  Revolution ;  Sebastian  Erard  had  already 
begun  business  in  London  in  1786.        [A.J.H.] 

ERK,  L.  C.  Add  date  of  death,  Nov.  25, 1883. 

ERNST,  H.  W.  Line  9  frx)m  end  of  article, 
for  Ferdinand  Hiller  read  Stephen  Heller. 
(Corrected  in  later  editions.) 

ESCHMANN.  J.  C.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  h, 
and  add  that  he  died  at  Zurich,  Oct.  25,  1882. 

ESCUDIER.  Add  dates  of  death  of  Marie, 
April  17, 1880,  and  of  L^n,  June  22,  1881. 

ESMERALDA.  Opera  in  four  acts ;  words  by 
Theo  Marzials  and  Albert  Randegger,  arranged 
from  Victor  Hugo*s  libretto  '  La  Esmeralda ' ; 
music  by  A.  GoringThomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  company,  Drury  Lane,  Marcli  26,  i883.[M.] 

ESSIPOFF,  Annbttx,  Russian  pianist,  born 
1850,  and  educated  at  the  Conservatorium  of  St. 
Petersburg,  principally  under  the  care  of  Theodor 
Leschetitzky.  After  attaining  considerable  re- 
putation in  her  own  country  she  undertook  a 
concert  tour  in  1874,  appearing  in  London  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  concert  of  May  16  in 
ChopinHi  E  minor  Concerto,  at  recitals  of  her  own. 
and  elsewhere.  She  made  her  d^but  in  the  same 
concerto  in  1875  at  one  of  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  and  afterwards  at  a  chamber  concert 
given  by  Wieniawski  and  Davidoff.  In  1876  she 
went  to  America,  where  her  success  was  very 
nuirked.  In  f  880  she  married  Leschetitzky,  and 
since  that  time  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Eng- 
land. Her  playing  combines  extraordinary  skili 
and  technical  filcility  with  poetic  feeling,  though 
the  artistic  ardour  of  her  temperament  leads  her 
at  times  to  interpretations  that  are  liable  to  be 
called  exaggerated.  [M.] 

ESTE,  Thomas.  line  7,  add  that  he  was 
engaged  in  printing  as  early  as  1576.  P.  496  a, 
for  11.  xo-18  rtad  He  died  shortly  before  1609, 
in  which  year  a  large  number  of  his  *  copyrights,' 
as  they  would  now  be  called,  were  transferred  to 
T.  Snodham.    [Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.]  [M.] 
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EVERS,  Gabl.  line  8  firom  and  of  article, 
add  that  he  died  in  Vienna,  Dec  31,  1875. 

EVACQATIO  (Ital.  Evacuations;  Germ. 
AuMleerung ;  Eng.  Evacuatum),  A  tenn  used 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  to  denote  the 
■ubstitution  of  a '  Toid '  or  open-headed  note  for 
a  '  full,'  or  closed  one ;  e.  g,  of  a  Minim  for  a 
Crotchet.  The  process  was  employed,  both  with 
black  and  red  notes,  and  continued  for  some  time 
after  the  indention  of  printing;  but,  its  effect 
upon  the  duration  of  Uie  notes  concerned  dif- 
fered considerably  at  different  epochs.  Morley/ 
writing  in  1597,  says  'If  a  white  note,  w^  they 
called  blacke  voyd,  happened  amongst  blaoke 
full,  it  was  diminished  of  halfe  the  value,  so 
that  a  minime  was  but  a  crotchet,  and  a  semi- 
briefe  a  minime,'  etc  But,  in  many  cases,  the 
diminution  was  one-third,  marking  the  difference 
between  '  perfection '  and  '  imperfection ' ;  or 
one-fourth,  superseding  the  action  of  the  '  point 
of  augmentation.'  For  the  explanation  of  some 
of  these  cases,  see  toL  ii.  p.  471.  [W.S.B.] 

EVOVAE  (EuoUAB  ve2  Euoujb).  A  technical 
word,  formed  from  the  vowels  of  the  last  clause 
of  the  'Gloria  Patri* — seouforum.  Amen;  and 
used,  in  medieBval  Office-Books,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, when,  at  the  dose  of  an  Antiphon,  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  Ending  of  the  Tone 
adapted  to  the  following  Psalm,  or  Canticle. 

Th%  following  examj^e,  indicating  the  Second 
Ending  of  the  First  Tone,  is  taken  from  an 
Office^Book  printed  at  Magdeburg  in  161 3.    An 
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amusingly  erroneous  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
woixl  is  noticed  in  vol.  ii.  46a  a,  note.    [W.S.R.] 

EWER  k  Go.  A  firm  of  music  publishers 
and  importers,  originally  established  by  John 
J.  Ewer  about  seventy  years  ago  in  small 
premises  in  Bow  Churchyard.  Ewer  &  Go. 
were  for  many  years  almost  the  only  importers 
of  foreign  music  in  this  country.  Their  pub- 
lications were  chiefly  by  German  composers, 
and  it  was  their  editions  of  vocal  quartets 
with  English  words,  brought  out  in  score  and 
parts  under  the  tiUe  of  *  Orpheus,'  and  also 
'  Gems  of  Grerman  Song,'  that  first  brought  the 
firm  into  notice.  On  the  retirement  of  Ewer, 
the  business  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  E.  Buxton,  who  removed  it,  first  to  Newgate 
Street,  and  afterwards  to  No.  390  Oxford  Street. 
The  business,  under  Buxton's  direction,  gained 
a  great  importance  owing  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  copyright  for  England  of  all  subsequent 
works  to  be  composed  by  Mfflidelssohn.  The  inci- 
dent that  determined  Mendelssohn  thus  to  accept 
Ewor  &  Co.  is  noteworthy.  He  had  offered 
Addison  &  Co.,  through  the  mediation  of  Bene- 
dict, the  copyright  of  his  Scotch  Symphony  and 

■  'A  Plalne  and  Baale  Intradaothm.'   AaaolMlon  M  ihe  «id  of 
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the  fourth  Book  of  th6  Lieder  ohne  Worte.  iritfc 
some  smaller  pieces.   Addison  k,  Co.  'were  vHUin^ 
to  take  the  pianoforte  compositiona,  but  w«>e 
not  disposed  to  give  the  amount  asked,  ^25,  &r 
the  Symphony,  intimating  that  the  first   Sym- 
phony had  not  sold  wel^  and  that  they  had 
unsaleable  copies  on  hand.     They  eventually 
offered  £  20.   Mendelssohn,  who  disliked  bai^gain- 
ing,  felt  hurt,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Beiiediflt 
offered  the  new  works  to  Buxton,  who  gLadly 
accepted  them,  and  agreed  to  pnbli^  all  Men- 
delsBohn's    future   oompositioins.    Boxtoo,   who 
had  a  large  business  of  another  kind,  and  had 
only  taken  to  music  publishing  from  hia  mttach- 
ment  to  the  art,   in   i860  sold   his    liiofMaty 
of  Ewer  &  Go.  to  Mr.  William  Witt,  who  had 
been  the  manager  of  tiie  firm  firom  1853.     Mr. 
Witt  removed  the  business  premises  to  K'oi.  87 
Regent  Street,  where  he  added  a  Mnsarifcl  Li- 
brary Uiat  ofBsred  for  circulation  eveiy  bnuich  of 
musical  composition.   By  sparing  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  his  library  became  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  extensive  in  existence.     Cheap  and 
complete  editions  of  Mendelssohn's  works  were 
brought  out  by  him  before  the  like  ooald  be 
done  in  the  composer's  own  country.     Mr.  Witt 
retired  in  1867,  when  the  firm  of  Ewer  ft  Got 
went  by  purchase  to   Mejisrs.  Novello  ft  Co. 
[See  NovELLO,  Eweb  &  Co.]  [A.JSJSL\ 

EXPOSITION  is  the  putting  out  or  state- 
ment of  the  musical  subjects  upon  which  any 
movement  is  founded,  and  is  regulated  by  vazioua 
rules  in  different  forms  of  the  ixL     In  fugue  the 
process  of  introducing  the  several  parts  or  voices 
is  the  exposition,  and  it  ends  and  passes  into 
episode  or  counter-exposition  when  the  last  part 
that  enters  has  concluded  with  the  last  note  of  the 
subject.    The  rules  for  fugal  exposition  are  given 
in  the  article  Fdodb.    Countei^exposition  is  the 
reappearance  of  the  principal  subject  or  subjects^ 
afl^  complete  exposition,  or  such  dxgreasiaos 
as  episodes.     In  forms  of  the  harmonic  order 
the  term  Exposition  is  commonly  used  of  the 
first  half  of  a  movement  in  Binary  form,  because 
that  part  contains  the  statement  of  the  tiro 
principal  subjects.      This  use  of  the  word   is 
evidently  derived  from  the  incomplete  and  super- 
ficial view  which  was  the  legacy  of  theorists 
of  some  generations  back,  that  a  Binary  move- 
ment was  based  on  two  tunes  which  fiv  the 
sake  of  variety  are  put  into  two  different  keys. 
Hence  it  is  not  so  apt  in  this  sense  as  it  is  in 
connection  with  fugue.    But  it  may  be  defended 
as  less  open  to  objection  when  it  is  used  as  the 
obverse  to  Recapitulation,  so  as  to  divide  Binary 
movements  into  three  main  portions,  the  Ex- 
position, Development,  and  Recapitulation ;  and 
though  it  leaves  out  of  count  the  vital  importance 
of  the  contrast  and  balance  of  key,  it  is  likely  to 
be  commonly  accepted  in  de&ult  of  a  better. 
See  also  Form.  [C.H.aP.] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  von.  Correct  the  last 
statement  by  adding  that  Dr.  Stainer  has  edited 
one  movement  by  Eybler. 
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Line  8  of  ArtioIe,/ar  .^olian  read  LydUn. 
Add  that  one  of  Beethoven's  notes  to  Steiner 
is  signed  ^   m. 
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FAOCIO,  Fbakoo,  bom  March  8,  1840,^  at 
Verona,  of  parents  in  humble  circomstanoes,  who 
deprived  themselves  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  order  to  give  their  son  a  musical  educa- 
tion.   In  Nov.  1855  he  entered  the  Gonserva- 
torio  of  Milan,  where  he  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress   in    composition    under   Bonchetti.     An 
overture    by  him  was  played  at   one  of  the 
students*  concerts  in  i860.      In  the  following 
year  he  left  the  institution,  and  on  Nov.  10, 
1863,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  three- 
act  opera,  'I  Profughi  Fiamminghi,'  performed 
at  La  Scala.    Before  this  a  remarkable  work, 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  Mend  Boito, 
and  entitled  '  Le  Sorelle  d'ltalia,'  had  been  per- 
formed   at    the   Conservatorio.     [See  voL  iv. 
P*  550*]    ^o  same  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
formed  a  warm  attachment  during  the  time  of 
their  studenttthip,  wrote  him  the  libretto    of 
*  Amleto,'  which  was  given  with  success  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Fenice,  at  Genoa,  on  May  30, 1865 
(not  at  Florence,  as  Pougin  states),  but  which 
was  unfavourably  received  at  the  Scala  in  Feb. 
1 87 1.    In  1866  he  foughty  together  with  Boito, 
Id  the  GUuibsIdian  army,  and  in  1867-8  under- 
took a  tour  in  Scandinavia.    A  symphony- in  F 
dates  firom  about  this  time.     In  July  1868  he 
succeeded  Groff  as  professor  of  harmony  in  the 
Conservatorio,  and  after  acquiring  great  expe- 
rience as  a  conductor  at  the  Teatro  Carcano,  was 
made  conductor  at  La  Scala.    A  Cantata  d'in- 
augurazione  was  performed  in  1884,  and  two 
sets  of  songs  by  him  have  been  published  by 
Bioordi.    Faccio  holds  an  important  position 
among  the  advanced  musicians  of  Italy,  and  as  a 
composer  his  works  command  attention  by  their 
originality.    It  is,  however,  as  a  conductor  that 
he  is  most  successful,  and  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  living  Italian  conductor.    He 
directed    the    first   European   performance    of 
Verdi's  '  Alda'  in  187a,  and  the  produotion  of 
his  *  OteUo '  in  1887,  ^^'^  •'^  Milan.  [M.] 

FA  FICTUM.  In  the  system  of  Guide 
d'Arezzo,  BQ,  the  third  sound  in  the  Hexachor^ 
dum  naturaie  was  called  B  mi;  and  Bb,  the 
fourth  sound  in  the  Hexaekordwn  molle,  B  fa. 
And,  because  B  fa  could  not  be  expressed  with- 
out the  accidental  sign  (jB  rotundum)  it  was 
called  Fa  fictuni.  [See  BLxzaohobd.]  For  this 
reason,   bhe  Polyphonic  Composers  applied  the 

1  PaloKhl.   Pougin  glvei  the  date  m  isa.   Variou  •itleles  la  tb* 
*QutMM  muilcale  dl  MUauo  *  lapport  either  date  iDdifierently. 


term  Fa  fictum  to  the  note  Bb»  whene\er  it 
was  introduced,  by  means  of  the  accidental  sign, 
into  a  Mode  sung  at  its  natural  pitch ;  and,  by 
analogy,  to  the  £b  which  represented  the  same 
interval  in  the  transposed  Modes.  The  Fa 
fictum  is  introduced,  with  characteristic  effect, 
in  the  *  Gloria  Patri '  of  Tallis's  five-part  Re- 
sponses, at  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
'without';  and  a  fine  example  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  transposed  Eb  will 
be  found  in  Giaches  Archadelt's  Madrigal,  'B 
bianco  e  dolce  cigno,'  at  the  second  and  Uiird 
syllables  of  the  word  '  piangendo,'  as  shown  in 
the  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  188  b.  [W.S.R.] 

FAISST,  Emicanuel  Gottlob  Fbiedbich, 
born  Oct.  13, 1823,  at  Esslingen  in  Wfirtamberg, 
was  sent  to  the  seminaiy  at  Schonthal  in  1836, 
and  in  1840  to  Tubingen,  in  order  to  study 
theology;  but  his  musical  talents,  which  had 
previously  shown  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  were  too  strong, 
and,  although  he  received  no  direct  musical  in- 
struction worth  mentioning,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  composition  by  1844  that  when  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  shewed  his  productions  to 
Mendelssohn,  that  master  advised  him  to  work 
by  himself  rather  than  attach  himself  to  any 
teacher.  In  1846  he  appeared  in  public  as  an 
organ-player  in  many  German  towns,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Stuttgart.  Here  in  1 847  he 
founded  an  organ  school  and  a  society  for  the 
study  of  cburch  music.  He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  several  choral  sodeties,  and  in  1857  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
servatorium,  to  the  management  of  which  he 
was  appointed  two  years  later.  Some  time 
before  this  the  University  of  T&bingen  bestowed 
upon  him  the  deg^ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  bis  'Beitrage  zum 
Geschichte  der  Claviersonate,'  an  important 
contribution  to  the  musical  periodical '  Ciicilia,* 
and  the  title  of  Professor  was  given  him  a  few 
years  afterwards.  In  1865  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Stiftskirohe,  and  received  a  prize 
for  his  choral  work  '  Gesang  im  Grdnen,*  at  the 
choral  festival  in  Dresden.  His  setting  of  Schil- 
ler's '  Macht  dee  Gesanges '  was  equally  success- 
ful in  the  following  year  with  the  Schlesische 
Sangerbund.  His  compositions  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  church  music  and  choral  com- 
positions. A  cantata  '  Des  S&ngers  Wiederkehr ' 
was  recently  performed.  Several  quartets  for 
male  voices,  and  oigan  pieces  have  been  published 
collectively,  and  the  Lebert  and  Stark  '  Piano- 
forteschule*  contains  a  double  fugue  by  him. 
With  the  latter  he  published  in  1880  an  *  Ele- 
mentar-und-GhargesangHRhnlfl,*  which  has  con- 
siderable value.  [M.] 
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FALCON,  Mabib  Cobn^lie,  bom  Jan.  a8, 
i8i  2,  at  Paris,  received  vocal  instraction  at  the 
Conservatoire  from  Henri,  Pellegrini,  Bordogni, 
and  Nourrit,  and  gained  in  1830-31  first  prizes 
for  vocalization  and  singing.  On  July  ao,  183a, 
she  made  her  d^nt  at  t£e  Op^ra  as  Alice  in 
'  Robert,'  with  brilliant  success.  '  Her  acting, 
intelligence,  and  self-possession  give  us  promise 
of  an  excellent  actress.  Li  stature  tall  enough 
to  suit  all  the  operatic  heroines,  a  pretty  face, 
great  play  of  feature.  .  .  .  Her  voice  is  a  well- 
defined  soprano,  more  than  2  octaves  in  compass, 
and  resounding  equally  with  the  same  power* 
(Castil-Blaze).  She  remained  there  until  1838, 
when  ill-health  and  loss  of  voice  compelled  her 
to  leave  for  Italy.  Her  parts  included  Donna 
Anna  on  the  production  of  '  Don  Juan,'  March 
10,  1834,  Julie  in  'La  VestiJe'  at  Nourrit's 
benefit  May  3,  1834*  the  heroines  in  'Molse' 
and  '  Sibge  de  Corinthe.*  She  also  created 
the  parts  of  Mrs.  Ankarstroem  ('  Gustave  III.'), 
Rachel  (*  La  Juive  *),  Valentine  (*  Huguenots  '\ 
her  best  part,  the  heroine  in  Louise  Bertin  s 
'  Esmeralda,'  and  in  Niedermeyer*s  '  Stradella.* 
'  Richly  endowed  by  nature,  beautiful,  possessing 
a  splendid  voice,  great  intelligence,  and  profound 
dramatic  feeling,  she  made  every  year  remark- 
able by  her  progress  and  by  the  development  of 
her  talent.*  (F^tis.)  [See  vol.  iii.  p.  357  *, 
note  3.]  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
under  the  impression  that  her  voice  was  restored, 
on  March  14, 1840,  she  re-appeared  at  a  benefit 
given  on  her  behalf  in  the  first  two  acts  of  '  La 
Juive,'  and  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots.' 
But  her  voice  had  completely  gone,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  get  tiiroiigh  the  first 
part — ^indeed  she  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Duprez. 
(Clement,  Histoire  de  Musique,  p.  749.)  After 
this  she  retired  altogether  from  the  Opera,  where 
her  name  still  survives  to  designate  dramatic 
soprano  parts.  Mme.  Falcon  afterwards  married 
M.  Malan9on,  and  we  believe  that  she  is  still 
living  in  Paris.  [A.C.] 

FANCIES,  or  FANTASIES,  the  old  Eng- 
lish name  for  Fantasia,  which  see.  In  the 
various  collections  catalogued  under  the  head  of 
Virginal  Mitsio  all  tluee  words  occur.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  original  com- 
positions as  opposed  to  those  which  were  written 
upon  a  given  subject  or  upon  a  ground.        [M.] 

FANING,  Eaton,  the  son  of  a  professor 
of  music,  was  bom  at  Helston  in  Cornwall, 
May  ao,  1850.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  from  his  parents, 
and  performed  at  local  concerts  before  he  was 
five  years  old.  In  April,  1870,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
under  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  Dr.  Steggall,  Signer 
Ciabatta,  and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Jewson,Ayl ward, 
and  Pettitt,  and  carried  off  successively  the 
bronze  medal  (1871),  silver  medal  for  the  Piano- 
forte (1872),  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  (1873), 
bronze  medal  for  Harmony  (1874),  and  the 
Lucas  silver  medal  for  Composition  (1876).  In 
1874  Mr.  Faning  was  appointed  Sub-Professor  of 
Harmony,  in  1877  Asaistant-PiofesBor  of  the  I 


Pianoforte,  and  Associate,  and  ini878 
of  the  Pianoforte.     He  also  played  the  violon- 
cello and  drums  in  the  orchestra.     On  July  18, 
1877,  Mr.Faning's  operetta,  *The  Two  Majon,' 
was  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  w^ucb 
event  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Operaiie 
Class  at  the  institution.     An   operetta,    'Tlie 
Head  of  the  Poll,'  was  successfully  prodaoed  at 
the  German  Reeds'  Entertainment  in  1882.     Ai 
the  same  date  Mr.  Faning  occupied  the  potAm  of 
Professor  and  Conductor  of  the  Choral  dass  mi 
the  National  Training  School,  and  Professor  of 
the  Pianoforte  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Muaic; 
the  latter  post  he  resigned  in  July  1885,  when 
he  was   appointed  Director   of  the    Music  al 
Harrow  School.   From  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  until  July  1885  he   taught 
the  Pianoforte  and  Harmony,  and  antQ  £a£ter 
1887  also  conducted  the  Choral  Class  at  that 
institution.    Mr.  Faning  is  also  conductor  of  tiie 
Madrigal  Society.   His  compositions  include  two 
operettas,  a  symphony  in  O  minor,  two  quartets, 
an  overture,  a  Magnificat  and  Nunc   Dimittii 
for  full  orchestra  (performed  at  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy) »  besidei 
anthems,  songs,  duets,  and  part-songs,  among 
which  the  *  Song  of  the  Vikings,'  for  four-part 
chorus  with  pianoforte  duet  accompaniment,  has 
attained  wide  popularity.  L^'^-^O 

FARANDOLE.  A  national  Provencal  dance. 
No  satisfactory  derivation  has  been  given  of  ths 
name.    Dies  (' Etymologiaches  Wdrterbuch  der 
Romanischen  Sprachen')  connects  it  with   Uw 
Spanish  Farandula,  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ers, which  he  derives  firom  the  German  ^ftrnKfa. 
A  still  more  unlikely  derivation  has  been  sug- 
gested from  the  Greek  <paXay^  and  SovAov,  be> 
cause  the  dancers  in  the  Farandole  are  linked 
together  in  a  long  chain.     The  dance  is  vety 
probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  seems  to   be  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Cranes'  Dance,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who 
instituted  it  to  celebrate  his  escape  fix>m  the 
Labyrinth.     Tfts  dance  is  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  the  Iiymn  to  Delos  of  Callimachus :  it  is  stiH 
danced  in  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  i^gean, 
and  may  well  have  been  introduced  into  the  South 
of  France  from  Marseilles.    The  Farandole  con- 
sists of  a  long  string  of  young  men  and  womeI^ 
sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  number, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  or  by  ribbons 
or    handkerchiefs.     The    leader    is    iLw&js    a 
bachelor,  and  he  is  preceded  by  one  or  more 
musicians  playing  the  ^alouhet,  i.e.  a  small 
wooden  flute-k-bec,  and  the  tambourin,     [Ses 
voL  iv.  p.  55.]    With  his  left  hand  the  leader 
holds  the  hand  of  his  partner,  in  his  right  he 
waves  a  flag,  handkerchief,  or  ribbon,  which 
serves  as  a  signal  for  his  followers.     As  the 
Farandole  prooeeds  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  the  string  of  dancers  is  constantly  recruited 
by  fresh  additions.    The  leader  (to  quote  the 
poet  Mistral) '  makes  it  come  and  go,  turn  back- 
wards and  forwards . . .  sometimes  he  forms  it 
into  a  ring,  sometimsf  winds  it  in  a  spiral,  then 
he  breaks  off  from  his  followers  and  dances  in 
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firont,  then  he  joins  on  again,  and  makes  it  pass 
rapidly  under  the  npUfted  arms  of  the  last  cou- 
ple.* ^  The  Farandole  is  usually  danced  at  all 
the  great  feasts  in  the  towns  of  Provence,  such  as 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini,  or  the  '  Coursos  de 
la  Tarasquo,'  which  were  founded  by  King  K^n^ 
on  April  14,  I474f  <^^  ^^®  place  at  Tarasoon 
annually  on  July  29.  In  the  latter  the  Farandole 
IB  preceded  by  the  huge  effigy  of  a  legendaiy 
monster — the  Tarasque — borne  by  several  men 
and  attended  by  the  gaily  dressed  *  ohevaliera  de 
la  Tarasque.'  The  music  of  the  Farandole  is  in 
6-8  time,  with  a  strongly  accentuated  rhythm. 
The  following  is  the  traditional  '  Farandoulo  dei 
Taraacaire '  of  Tarasoon : — 

^  Moderato, 
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The  Farandole  has  occasionally  been  used  for 
less  innocent  purposes  than  that  of  a  mere  dance : 
in  1 81 5  General  Ramel  was  murdered  at  Tou- 
louse by  the  infuriated  populace,  who  made  use  of 
their  national  dance  to  surround  and  butcher  him. 

The  Farandole  has  been  introduced  on  the 
stage  in  Gounod's  '  Mireille/  and  in  Daudet's 
'LArl^ienne'  (with  Bizet's  music),  but  the 
dance  is  not  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  ballet. 
Further  information  concerning  it  will  be  found 
tub  voce  in  Larousse's  Dictionai^,  in  Yidal's  'Lou 
Tambourin/  D^sanat's  '  Coursos  de  la  Tarasquo^* 
Mistral's  'Mireille/  'Fdtes  de  la  Tarasque/  and 
introduction  to  Mathieti's  '  La  Farandoulo,'  and 
in  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Morel.  A  good  de- 
scription of  the  dance  occurs  in  Daudet's  *  Nunu^ 
Roumestan.*  [W.B.S.] 

FABINELLI  (second  article  under  that 
heading).  Line  2,  omit  the  words  *  either  a 
brother  or.* 

FARMEB,  Jomr,  bom  Aug.  16,  1836,  at 
Nottingham,  received  bis  musical  education  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservator)  um,  and  subsequently 
under  Andrae  Spaeth  at  Saxe-Coburg.  He  was 
a  teacher  of  music  at  Z&rich,  and  subsequently 
music  master  at  Harrow  School  from  1862  to 
1885,  where  he  obtained  great  popularity.  He 
has  been  organist  at  BaUiol  College  since  1885, 
where  he  has  recently  instituted  in  the  College 
Hall  a  series  of  Sunday  and  Monday  Evening 
Concerts  for  the  performance  of  glees,  part-songs, 

1  Astttuma  Mathlctt.    Ia  r&nndoiilo,  published  with  A  tnnil^ 
tloo  and  DotM  by  IT.  Iftotnl.  AvlgDon,  1883. 


etc.,  as  well  as  the  '  Balliol  College  Music:d 
Society.'  His  compositions  include  '  Christ  and 
his  Soldiers,'  oratorio,  1878 ;  a  '  Requiem  in  me- 
moiy  of  departed  Harrow  friends' ;  'Cinderella,' 
a  £ury  opera  1882;  'Nursery  Rhymes  Qua- 
drilles,' for  chorus  and  orchestra,  four  sets ; 
'  Hunting  Songs  Quadrilles,*  for  same ;  songs,  etc. 
He  has  edited  'Hymns  and  Tunes  for  High 
Schools';  the  'Harrow  Glee  Book,'  'Harrow 
School  Marches,' '  Harrow  School  Songs,'  etc.,  as 
well  as  two  volumes  of  Bach  for  the  use  of  High 
Schools.  [A.C.] 

FARNABY,  GiLlS.  Add  that  he  graduated 
at  Christ  Churdi  as  Mus.  Bac.  on  July  7,  1592 ; 
stating  in  his  auppliccU  that  he  had  studied 
music  for  12  years.  (Wood  s  '  Fasti,'  ed.  Bliss, 
i.  257.)  There  are  a  number  of  pieces  by  him 
in  Uie  Mtzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (see  voL  iv.  pp. 
308-310),  among  which  is  a  curious  composi* 
tion  for  two  viiginals.  The  same  volume  con- 
tains four  pieces  by  his  son,  Richard  Farnaby, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  Giles  Farnaby  con- 
tributed harmonies  to  some  of  the  tunes  in  Ra- 
venscrofb's  Psalter  (162 1).  Wood's  statement 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Truro  is  probably  correct, 
though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Visita- 
tion of  Cornwall  of  1620.  Thomas  Farnaby 's 
wife  came  from  Launceston;  he  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  London  and  Sevenoaks,  and  his  de* 
scendants  remained  in  Kent,  but  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  funily  is  obscure,  and  the  connection 
between  Giles  and  Thomas  Farnaby  cannot  be 
traced.  [W.B.S.] 

FARRENC,  Aristide.  Line  2  of  article,/&r 
Feb.  12,  1869,  )'ea<?  Jan.  31,  1865. 

FAUR£,  Gabriel  Urbain,  bom  May  13, 
1845,  at  Fanners  (Ari^ge),  studied  at  Paris  with 
Niedenneyer,  the  founder  of  the  ]6iCole  de  Musique 
religieuse ;  also  under  Dietsch  and  Saint-Saens, 
of  whom  he  has  remained  the  devoted  friend. 
His  first  appointment  on  leaving  the  school  in 
1 866  was  that  of  organist  at  St.  Sauveur,  Rennes ; 
in  1870  he  retumMl  to  Paris,  and  after  holding 
the  posts  of  accompanying  organist  at  St.  Sulpice 
and  principal  organist  at  St.  Honors,  became 
maltre  de  chapelle  at  the  Madeleine,  where  he 
still  remains.  He  became  known  as  a  composer 
by  his  touching  and  original  songs,  many  of 
which  are  very  remarkable.  A  selection  of 
twenty  has  been  published  by  Hamelle,  and  '  Le 
Pobme  d' Amour '  by  Durand  and  Schoenewerk, 
but  his  compositions  in  this  class  are  very 
numerous.  He  has  also  published  many  piano- 
forte pieces,  among  which  are  some  delightful 
nocturnes ;  at  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  de  Musique, 
where  all  his  most  important  compositions  have 
been  successively  given,  he  produced  a  Cantique 
de  Racine,  duets  for  female  voices,  and  a  violin 
sonata,  after^iratrds  played  at  the  Trocad^ro,  on 
July  5,  1878,  which  last  has  become  popular  in 
Germany.  Among  his  most  remarkable  works, 
besides  a  Berceuse  and  Romance  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  a  beautiful  El^e  for  violoncello,  two 
Quartets  for  piano  and  strings  (1882  and  '87), 
I  aad  a  Violin  Concerto,  we  may  mention  an  Orches- 
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tnd  Suite  (Salle  Hera,  Feb.  13,  1874),  *  pretty 
•Choour  des  Djiims*  (Troead^ro,  June  27, 
1878),  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (Ch&teiet,  March 
15,  1885),  a  Requiem  (Madeleine,  Jan.  16, 
1888),  and  hiB  great  choral  work,  <La  Nais- 
aanoe  de  Y^nus.'  M.  Faur^,  who  ia  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  stead&st  of  French  com- 
posers, co^nes  himself  chiefly  to  vocal  and 
chamber  music,  in  which  his  remarkable  purity 
and  sincerity  of  sentiment,  and  his  penetration  of 
feeling  seem  to  bind  him  to  Chopin  and  Schu- 
mann. In  1885  the  Prix  Chartier,  given  by  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  for  the  best  chamber 
composition,  was  with  excellent  judgment 
awarded  to  him.  [A^.] 

FAURE,  J.  B.    See  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

FAY,  GuiLLERMUS  DU  (GulUelmus,  Gngliel- 
mus,  or  Wilbelmus  Dufay,  Dufais,  or  Dufiai). 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  personal 
identity  of  the  great  leader  of  the  First  Flemish 
School  was  surrounded  by  doubts,  little  less  oV)- 
scure  than  those  which  stUl  perplex  the  biographer 
of  Franco  of  Cologne.  Neither  Bumey  nor  Haw- 
kins seem  to  have  troubled  themselves,  either  to 
learn  the  details  of  his  life,  or  to  ascertain  his 
true  place  in  the  History  of  Art.  Since  their 
day,  the  authority  most  6equently  consulted  has 
been  Baini,  who  speaks  of  Dufay  as  having  sung 
in  the  Pontifical  Choir  from  1380  to  143a.  F^tis 
and  Ambros  were  content  to  accept  Baini's  dates 
without  verification ;  and  most  later  writers — 
ourselves  among  the  number^ — have  followed 
their  example,  to  the  extent  of  assuming  the 
learned  Abba's  words  to  mean  even  more  than 
he  intended ;  for,  though  he  tells  us  that  Gull. 
Dufay's  connection  with  the  Pontifical  Choir 
ceased  in  143a,  he  does  not  say  that  the  Master 
died  in  that  year — and  it  is  now  known  that  he 
lived  many  years  later. 

One  of  the  first  historians  of  credit  who  ven- 
tured to  throw  any  serious  doubt  upon  Baini's 
dates  was  Robert  Eitner,  whose  discoveries  led 
him  to  suggest — as  Kiesewetter  had  previously 
done,  in  the  case  of  Franco — the  existence  of 
two  Masters  of  the  same  name,  flourishing  nearly 
a  century  apart.  This  extravagant  conclusion 
he  based  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by  three 
tumulary  inscriptions,  lately  discovered  at  Cam- 
brai.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  tomb  of  Dufay's 
mother,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai,  runs  thus — 

Chi  devant  ghitit  demiselle  Marie  Dufay,  m^re  de  me 
Guillaume  Buf]^,  oonone  (nc)  de  o6en8,3  laquelle  tre- 

Bhssa  Tan  mil  uue  et  XLiiix  le  joor  de  S*  Geoige.   Pries 
ieu  poiir  Tftme. 

The  second   mentions  Dufay,  in  connection 

with  a  Priest  named  Alexandre  Bouillart  of 

Beauvais — 

Glu  gist  sire  Alexandre  Bouillart,  pretre,  natif  do 
Deaavais,  chapelain  de  Idglise,  et  de  m*  Guillaume  Du- 
fay, canone  de  Cambrai,  et  trepassa  I'an  milCCCCLXXllU 
le  XX«  Jour  d'aouBt.    Dieu  en  ait  lea  ftmes. 

>  See  Tol.  11.  p.  22s  6 ;  and  ill.  p.  990  a.  Alao, '  A  General  HUtorf  of 
If Uio,' p.  68.   (LoDdoD,  1886.) 

*  Another  reprint  hu  eieru.  The  word  stands,  of  eoune,  for  the 
modem  French  word,  e^M.  sitnUying  here,  or  oi  this  plaoe.  But  a 
learned  Germen  critic  hM  mistaken  it  for  the  name  of  some  unknown 
town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambrai ;  and  grarely  tells  us  no  raoh 
place  as  G^ns  Is  mentioned  in  any  atlas  or  guide-book  with  which 
lie  Is  acquainted. 


FAY. 

The  third  is  the  epitaph  of  Dafay  hinnrff, 

gives  his  titles,  thus — 

Hie  Inferius  jacet  TeDerabilis  vir  maaT.  _ 
dnfar  music,  baocalareus  in  decretis  omn  hiz* 
ohonalis  deinde  canonic'  et  eoe.  waldetmdi*  mon 
qui  obiit  anno  dni.  millmimo  quadzin. . . .  no  die 
mensia  novembris. 


vn* 


old 


The  hiatus  in  the  date  is  supplied  by 
MS.  in  the  Library  at  Cambrai,  w^hich 
blishes  the  aSth  of  November,  1474,  as  the 
date  of  Dufay's  death.  It  is  upon  the 
between  this  and  the  date  given  by  Saini  tliat 
the  argument  in  fitvour  of  the  existenoe  of  two 
Dufays  is  based.  The  details  of  the  contityrem 
are  too  complicated  for  insertion  here  ;  ive  there- 
fore propose  to  content  ourselves  with  a  brii^ 
summary  of  its  results,  as  influenced  by  the  re- 
cent criticisms  and  discoveries  of  Jules  IStiudoy,' 
Vander  Straeten,*  Eitner,'  Otto  Kade,*  and 
Fr.  Xav.  HaberL^ 

Until  the  labours  of  these  writers  were  ^ven 
to  the  world,  the  general  belief  was,  that  Gailiel- 
mus  Dufay  was  a  native  of  Chimay,  in  Hea> 
negau ;  that  he  first  sang  in  the  Pontifical  Choir, 
at  Avignon ;  that  he  migrated  thence  to  Rome 
in  1377,  when  Pope  Gregory  XI  restored  Uie 
Papal  Court  to  that  city ;  and  that  he  died  m 
Borne,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  143a. 

That  he  sang  at  Avignon  is  in  the  higheM 
degree  improbable ;  and  neither  Baini  nor  anj 
other  writer  has  attempted  to  verify  the  sup- 
position.   But  the  rest  of  the  account  seems 
plausible  enough,  if  we  can  only  bring  ourselTes 
to  believe  that  the  Master  attained  the  age  of 
104.     Haberl  rejects  this  theory,  on  the  grroimd 
that  Dufay  quite  certainly  learned  to  sing,  as  a 
Choir-boy,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Cambrai ;   and 
there  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  firiendship 
with  another  young  Chorister — Egidius  Binchois 
But  it  is  well-known  that  Flemish  children,  with 
good  voices,  were  taken  to  Home  at  a  very  early 
age:  and  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that  Du&y,  having  been  bom  at 
Chimay  in  1370,  and  taught  to  sing   in  the 
Maitrise  at  Cambrai,  turmed  there  his  youthful 
friendship  with  Binchois,  and  was  removed  at 
ten  years  old  to  Borne,  where,  as  Baini  tells  ua,* 
on  the  authority  of  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  he  was  received  into  the  Pontifical  Choir 
in  1380.     This  last-named  date  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  verifying ;   and  it  must  be  con» 
fessed  that  it  assumes  both  Dufay  and  his  mother 
to  have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  indeed. 
Haberl  unhesitatingly  rejects  it;   and  assumes 
on  this  very  ground,  that  Dufay  cannot  possibly 
have  been  bom  before  the  year  1400.    Baini's 
assertion  that  Du&y  quitted  the  Choir  in  1433, 
is  open  to  less  objection.    The  Archives  con- 
clusively prove  that  he  sang  in  it,  as  a  Laic,  in 
1428  ;  and  again  in  1431,  1433,  1435,  and  even 
1436,  in  which  year  his  name  occupies  the  first 

•  HIstoIre  artistique  de  1*  Oathednla  de  CunbtmL  (Faris.  VSM 
4  Ia  Musique  aiu  Pvi-Bas. 

ft  Moiiatsh«fle  flir  Ututk-iieiehlchte.    (Leipiis.  ISM.   Kro.  2J 

•  Ibid.   (Leipdg.  IkkS.   Nro.  2.) 

t  Baustelae  fOr  If uslk-gochiohte.  Nro.  L  WUhoim  du  Fay.  (Lii»- 
dg.l88&) 

•  Memorte  storlco-criUche  d«lla  Tita  dl  Glor.  Plerlutgi  da  Pale*- 
trina.    (Boma,  1K>.; 
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plftoe  on  the  list  of  the  twelve  Siogen.    In  1^37 
bis  name  is  omitted,  eleven  Singers  only  bemg 
tnentioned,   without  him;    and    alter   this  he 
disappears  Arom  the  records.     A  document  has, 
however,  been  discovered,  in  which  mention  is 
nuide  of  his  release  firom  his  engagements,  in 
1437 ;  and  M.  Hondoy's  researches  at  Cambrai 
prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  between  that  year 
and  1^50  he  spent  seven  years  in  Savoy;  that 
he  took  hii  degree  of  Magister  in  artibus,  and 
Bacoalareus  in  decretis,  in  Paris,  at  the  Sorbonne, 
before  1442 ;    that  he  entered  the  service  of 
Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  music- 
tutor  to  his  son  Charles^  Gomte  de  Charolais; 
that  he  obtained  a  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Cambmi,  in  1450 ;  and  that  he  died  there  in  1474. 
In   his  will,  which  is  still  in  existence  at 
Cambrai,  Dufay  bequeaths  to  one  of  his  friends 
six  books  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Comte  de  Charolais;  to  another,  a  portrait  of 
Louis  XI,  who,  when  Dauphin,  spent  some  time 
at  the  Court  of  Burgundy ;  to  a  third,  a  portrait 
of  Ben^  of  Anjou,  who  was  Philippe's  prisoner 
for  a  long  time ;  and  to  a  certain  Pierre  de  Wez 
30  livres,  in  return  for  seven  years'  use  of  his 
house  in  Savoy.    He  also  desires  that,  when  he 
has  received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  is  in 
articido  martU,  eight  Chortsfcers  of  the  Catliedral 
shall  sing,  very  softly,  by  his  beddde,  the  hymn 
'  Magno  salutis  gaudio  * ;  after  which,  the  altar- 
boys,  with  their  master,  and  two  choristers, 
shall  sing  his  motet,  'Ave  Begina  coelorum.' 
This  pious  duty  was,  however,  performed,  not  at 
his  bedside,  but  in  the  chapel,  after  his  death, 
'oorpore  presente.' 

The  wUl  is  printed  entire  by  Haberl,  who  also 
gives  a  woodcut  of  the  tombstone,  with  the 
inscription  given  above,  and  a  representation 
in  bold  relief  of  the  master,  kneeling,  with 
folded  hands,  in  the  dexter  comer,  in  fi^nt  of 
S.  Waltrudis  and  her  two  daughters,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stone  being  occupied  with  a 
rmresentation  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord, 
while  the  four  comers  are  ornamented  with  a 
medallion,  or  rebus,  in  which  the  name,  Du£av, 
is  encircled  by  a  Gothic  6.  The  stone  is  now  m 
the  collection  formed  by  M.  Victor  de  Lattre,  of 
OttnbraL 

The  archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cambrai 
contain  a  record  of  60  scuta,  given  to  Dufay  as 
a  'gratification,'  in  1451.  ^d  the  text  of  a 
letter,  written  to  Guil.  Du&y  by  Antonio  Squar- 
dalupi,  a  Florentine  Organist,  and  dated  i  Mag- 
gie, 1467,  is  given,  by  Otto  Kade,  in  the  Monats- 
hefte  for  1885. 

Guil.  Du&y  is  mentioned,  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
as  the  first  Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form 
(magnum  initium  formalitatis) .  This  statement, 
however,  can  only  be  aooepted  as  oozrect,  in 
so  far  as  it  conoems  the  Continental  Schools,  since 
the  Beading  MS.  proves  regular  form  to  have 
been  known  and  used  in  England  as  early  as  the 
yesr  I2a6.  Nevertheless,  though  he  was  not, 
as  has  so  long  been  supposed,  the  eldest,  but  the 
youngest  of  Uie  three  great  Contrapuntists  of  his 
age— Dunstable,  Founder  of  the  Second  Snglish 


School  having  died  in  London  in  1458,  and  Biu' 
chois  at  Ulle  in  T460 — his  title  to  rank  as  the 
Founder  of  the  First  Flemish  School  is  rather 
strengthened,  than  invalidated,  by  the  recent 
discussion  to  which  we  have  alluded:  for,  his 
contributions  towards  the  advancement  of  Art 
were  of  inestimable  value.  If  not  actually  the 
first,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Composers  in  whose 
works  we  find  examples  of  the  Second,  Fourth, 
and  Ninth,  suspended  in  Ligature :  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  first  of  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  increased  fiunlities  of  contrapuntal 
evolution  afforded  by  the  then  newly-invented 
system  of  white  notation — the  *  black e  voyd*  of 
the  English  theorists.  So  highly  wa8  his  learning 
esteemed  hj  his  contemporaries,  that,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Besanfon,  in  1458,  he  was  asked  to 
decide  a  controversy  concerning  the  Mode  of  the 
Antiphon  '0  quanta  exultatio  angelids  turmis,* 
his  decision  that  it  was  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, in  Mode  IV,  but  in  Mode  II,  and  that  the 
mistake  had  tauem.  through  a  clerical  error  in  the 
transcription  of  the  Final,  was  accepted  by  the 
assembled  $avcmU  as  an  authoritative  settlement 
of  the  question. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Dufay *s  MS.  Com- 
positions among  the  Archives  of  the  Cappella 
Sistina,  and  the  Vatican  Library,  BLaberl  has 
identified  62  in  the  Libraiy  of  the  Lioeo  filar- 
monico,  at  Bologna ;  25  in  tiie  university  of  the 
same  city ;  and  more  than  30  in  other  collections. 
Many  will  also  be  found  in  the  rare  Part-Books 
printed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  by 
Petracci,and  in  the  Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus.^ 
The  '  Ave  Regina  coelorum '  is  given,  by  Haberl, 
in  the  original  notation  of  the  old  Part- Books, 
and  also  in  the  form  of  a  modernized  Score; 
together  with  a  Score  of  a '  Pange  lingua,  a  3 ' ;  and 
some  important  examples  are  given  among  the 
posthumous  Noten-Beilagen  at  the  end  of  Am- 
broses 'Geschichte  der  Musik.'  A  short 
quotation  from  his  'Missa  Torame  arm^'  will  be 
found  in  voL  iii.  p.  260  a.  [W.S.R.] 

FELIX  MEBITIS.  Add  that  the  society 
oeased  to  exist  in  1888. 

FEBNAND  CORTEZ.  Line  5  of  article, 
for  1808  read  1809. 

FESTIVAI^.  Line  28  of  article,/or  1767 
read  1764.  Same  column,  line  17-18  from 
bottom,  for  Thuringian  Musical  Festival,  etc., 
read  a  Festival  at  IVankenhausen  in  1804,  and 
refer  to  Spohr's  Autobiography,  1151.  P.  516  6, 
L  2,  for  1700  read  1698.  For  other  festivals, 
consult,  besioe  the  articles  referred  to,  BEAUUiir 
and  Ceoiua,  St. 

F£TIS,  FBAK90U  JosBFH.  Add  that  in 
1829  he  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  musical  history. 
The  season  was  too  &r  advanced  to  allow  of  his 
doing  so,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned,  a  single 
lecture  being  given  at  Sir  Greorge  Warrender's, 
on  May  29,  when  illustrations  were  given  by 
Camporese,  Malibran,  Mme.  Stockhausen,  Don- 

1  A  0«niian  translation  of  this  work  Is  now  tn  eoona  of  publica- 
tion, nndtf  tha  oditorthip  of  Bobort  Kiinar. 
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zelli,  Begret,  Labarre^  De  Bdriot»  eta  In  1828 
be  had  been  for  three  months  in  England.  See 
the  Harmonioon  for  July,  1829.  [M.] 

FIBICH,  Zdbitxo,  bom  Dec.  ai,  1850,  at 
Seborschitz,  near  Tflchaslau  in  Bohemia,  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  at  Prague  from 
1865  onwards,  at  the  Leipzig  Oonservatorium, 
and  from  Vincenc  Lachner.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  second  conductor  at  the  National 
Theatre  at  Prague,  and  in  1878  director  of  the 
choir  at  the  Busnan  church.  Biemann's  Lexi- 
con, from  which  the  above  is  taken,  gives  the 
names  of  the  following  compositions: — Symphonic 
poem's,  'Othello,*  'Zaboj  und  Slavoj,'  'Toman  und 
die  Nymphe,'two  symphonies,  several  overtures, 
two  string  quartets,  a  ballad  for  chorus  ('  Die 
Windsbraut '),  a  three-act  opera  ('Blanfk/ 
given  at  Prague  Not.  26,  1881),  besides  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  The  only  work  of  his 
that  has  yet  been  heard  in  England  is  an  eiz- 
ceedingly  beautiful  and  original  quartet  in 
£  minor  for  pianoforte  and  strings  (op.  11),  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  Hall^  on  June  8,  1883,  and 
repeated  several  times  since.  [M.] 

FIDELIO.  Ijine  20,  add  {S')  After  the  death 
of  Guardasoni,  the  Italian  Director  of  the  Prague 
opera,  in  1 806,  and  the  appointment  of  Liebioh, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  German  opera  there, 
Beethoven,  with  the  view  to  a  probable  perform- 
ance of  '  Fidelio,'  wrote  the  overture  known  aa 
'Leonora,  no.  i,'a8  an  'easier  work'  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding.  The  performance,  however, 
did  not  oonie  off,  and  the  overture  remained  in 
MS.  and  unknown  till  after  Beethoven's  deaUi, 
when  it  was  sold  in  the  Sale  of  his  effects  and 
published  in  1832  fHaslinger)  as  'Overture  in  C, 
op.  138'  (AiU.  '  Characteristische  Ouverture'). 
See  Seyfried,  p.  9  ;  Thayer,  iii.  25. 

Subsequent  numbers  (3.)  (4.)  (5.)  to  be  altered 
to  (4.)  (5.)  (6.).  [G.] 

FIERBABBA  8.  Add  that  the  fnU  score  has 
lately  been  printed  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  as 
one  of  the  earliest  volumes  of  their  complete 
edition  of  Schubert's  works. 

FILTSCH,  Chablbs.  Add  date  of  birth, 
July  8,  1830.  Omit  the  parenthesis  in  lines 
7--8,  as  several  of  the  artists  there  mentioned 
hail  either  been  in  London  before,  or  came 
later. 

FINGER,  GOTTPBIBD.  P.  535  a,  1.  8,  for 
same  read  previous. 

FINK,  Chbistiak,  bom  Aug.  9,  1831,  at 
Dettingen  in  Wiirtemberg,  studied  music  until 
his  fifteenth  year  with  his  fiibther,  who  combined 
the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  organist.  In 
1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Waisenhaus-Seminar 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
his  musical  education  being  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kocher.  Appointed  in  1849  assistant  music 
teacher  in  the  seminary  at  Esslingen,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was 
able  in  1853  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
upper  class  of  the  Leipzig  Oonservatorium.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  he  went  to  Dresden  to  study 
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the  organ  under  Schneider.  From  1856  to 
i860  he  appeared  as  organist  at  many  canoerts 
and  oratorio  performanoes  in  Lteipxig,  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  head  of  the  semiziaiy  a&  &»- 
lingen  and  organist  of  the  principal  clmzch  of  that 
place.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  given  the 
title  of  Professor.  He  has  published  many  exceOesa 
works  for  organ,  some  of  which  have  appeareiJ 
in  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Joornal  (Ifo-r^Io;., 
besides  psjUms  for  ohonis  and  al^chest^^  8ang>>» 
choruses,  etc.    (Mendel's  Lexicon).  C^O 

FIORAVANTI,  Valehmho.  lane  8  «f 
article, /or  1806  rectd  1803.  Add  the  prodnctaoe 
of '  Adelaida  *  at  Naples  in  181 7.  Liast  two  lines 
of  article,ybr  born  18 10  read  bom  Apxil  5, 1799^ 

died  March  28,  1877. 

FISHER,  J.  A.     Add  to  the  list   of  bn 

writings  for  the  stage*  the  music  to  Cradock's 
tragedy  '2iObeide*  (Covent  Garden,  1771). 

FLAUTO  MAGIGO.  SeeZAUBBBncdTB^ToL 

iv.  p.  503  &,in  the  last  line  but  one  of  which ybr 
1883  recuf  1833. 

FLEMMING,  Fbibdbich  FERDnrAia>,  born 
Feb.  28,  1778,  at  Neuhausen  in  Saxony,  studied 
medicine  at  Wittenberg  from  1796  to  iSoo,  and 
subsequently  at  Jena,  Vienna  and  Trieat.     He 
practised  in  Berlin,  where  he  took  a  keen  interest 
in  all  musical  matters,  composing  many  part* 
songs,  especially  for  male  voices,  for  the  societf 
founded  by  Zelter.    His  claim  to  notice  in  this 
Dictionary  is  based  upon  his  excellent  setting  of 
Horace's  ode  beginning  '  Integer  vitae,*  which  is 
still  universally  popular  in  English  schools  mnd 
universities,  as  well  as  in  Germany.    The  curioia 
resemblance  in  style  and  .structure  between  this 
and    Webbe's   'Glorious   Apollo'  is  certainly 
fortuitous,  since  the  latter  was  written  in  17S7, 
and  Flemming  can   hardly  have   become    ac- 
quainted with  the  Englishman's  work.  [M.] 


FLIGHT,   Bbkjaxin.      Add    that    M( 
Gray  &  Davison  bought  Robson*s  share  of  the 
business  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

FLORIMO,  Fbancxsoo,  bom  Oct.  la,  1800, 
tX  San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Calabria,  was  taught 
music  at  the  Royal  (Allege  of  Music  at  Naples, 
where  he  leamt  counterpoint  and  composition 
irom  ZingareUi.     He  was  appointed  in   i8a6 
Librarian  of  the  Goll^fe  of  Music  (afterwards 
incorporated  with  that  of  San  Pietro  di  Majella), 
where  finding  the  archives  in  a  state  of  chaos 
and  disorder,  by  his  eneigy  and  perseverance  he 
gradually  made  the  Libraiy  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  viduable  in  Europe.    He  added  a 
number  of  important  works,  besides  a  coUeotioa 
of  autographs  and  manuscripts,  of  aU  the  masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  SchooL  Florimo's  oompositioDa 
include  a  Cantata,  op.  i,  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
of  Noja,  Director  of  the  College  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano ;  a  Dixit ;  a  Credo ;  a  Te  Deum ;  Funersl 
Symphony  composed  on  the  death  of  Bellini, 
afterwards  performed  at  Zingarelli's  funeral ; 
a  Chorus  and  Fugal  Overture  on  the  nnveiling  of 
Zingarelli*s  portrait  at  the  College ;   '  Ore  masi- 
cali,    a  setting  of   10  songs,  yooal   duet  and 
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quartet  (Ginrd,  Naples)  1 835 ;  i  a  songs  published 
under  the  same  tiUe  by  Boosey  (London,  1845) 
six  of  which  were  included  in  the  first  oollecticn ; 
3  popular  Neapolitan  songs  in  a  collection  pub- 
lisheid  by  Lonsdale,  1846;  24  Songs  riticordi, 
Milan)  etc.  He  has  written  a  Meth^  of  singing 
(Rioordi),  3rd  edition  1866;  a '  History  of  the 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music,'  Naples,  2  vols, 
1869-71 ;  a  'History  of  the  GoUege  San  Pietro/ 
Naples,  1873 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  above  with 
the  History  of  Music  in  Italy,  Naples,  4  vols. 
1 88o-8a ;  '  Wagner  and  the  Wagnerites/  Anoona, 
1883,  with  a  supplement  containing  letters  from 
Terdi  and  Biilow,  from  Frau  Wagner  '  to  the 
most  amiable  of  libraiians,  and  the  juvenile  oc- 
togenarian,' expressing  the  satisfaotion  of  herself 
and  her  husband  at  a  performance  of  a  Miserere 
of  Leo  by  the  students  of  the  College  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  there  in  1880;  also  a  litho- 
graph co]^  of  a  letter  from  Wagner  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Bagnara  the  President,  from  the  Villa 
d'Angri,  Naples,  dated  April  22,  1880.     [A.C.] 

FLOTOW.  P.  535  a,  line  ia,/or  1869  read 
1870.  Line  13,/or  Flor  rea<iFiore.  Add  that 
he  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Jan.  24,  1883. 

FLUD,  or  FLUDD,  Bobebt,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Find,  treasurer  of  war  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  bom  at  Milgate, 
in  the  parish  of  Bearsted  in  Kent,  1574.  At  the 
age  of  1 7  he  became  a  student  of  St.  John  s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  studied  physics.  After  a  short 
time  of  residence  he  went  abroad  for  six  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  and  took  the 
accumulated  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Physics.  In  1605  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  From  1616  until  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition  of 
various  philosophicaid  treaties,  in  which  he 
refuted  the  theories  of  Kepler  and  Mersennus, 
and  advocated  those  of  the  Kosiomcianand  other 
mystics.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  his  name 
is  of  some  importance,  since  hiB  writing  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  Jacob  Behmen.  In 
musical  literature  he  holds  a  far  less  prominent 
position,  his  chief  connection  with  the  art  being 
found  in  a  treatise  printed  at  Oppenheim  in  16 1 7, 
entitled  'Utriusque  cosmi  majoris  scilicet  et 
minoris  metaphysica,  physica  atqne  technica 
historia. '  The  following  sections  treat  of  musical 
phenomena:  Tract  I.  Book  iii.  and  Tract  II. 
Part  i.  Book  vi.  and  Part  ii  Book  iv.  His 
'Monochordum  mundi  symphoniacum,'  written 
in  reply  to  Kepler  (Frankfort,  1622)  contains 
a  cuHous  diagram  of  the  universe,  based  on  the 
divisions  of  a  string.  He  died  at  his  house 
in  Coleman  Street,  &pt  8, 1637,  and  ^^  buried 
at  Bearsted.  [M.] 

FOLI,  S10KOB,  whose  real  name  is  Allah 
James  Foley,  was  bom  at  Cahir,  Tipperary,  and 
in  early  life  went  to  America.  He  was  taught 
ringing  at  Naples  by  the  elder  Bisaocia  (father 
of  Gennaro  Bisaccia  the  pianist),  and  in  Dec. 
1862  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Catania  as  Elmiro  in 
'Otello.'  He  played  successively  at  Turin, 
Modena,  Milan,  and  in  1864  at  the  Italiens, 
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Paris.  On  June  17,  1865,  Signer  Foli  made  a 
successful  debut  at  Her  Majesty's  as  St.  Bris 
('  Huguenots') ;  on  July  6  as  the  Second  Priest 
on  the  revival  of 'Zauberfldte,'  and  on  Oct.  28 
as  the  Hermit  in  'Der  Freischtltz.'  From  that 
time  he  has  sung  frequently  in  Italian  at  the 
three  '  patent '  theatres  in  upwards  of  60  operas, 
viz.  as  Sarastro,  Commendatore,  Marcel,  Caspar, 
Mephistopheles,  Sparafudle,  Biasilio,  Assur  and 
Oroe  (' Semiramide  *),  Rodolfo  ('Sonnambula*), 
Bide  the  Bent  ('  Lucia'),  Bertram,  and  Daland 
on  the  production  of  'Der  Fliegende  Hollander,* 
at  Dmry  Lane,  Jnly  23,  1870,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  parts  previously  named  in  which  his  fine 
voice^a  rich  powerful  baas  of  more  than  two 
octaves  from  £  below  the  line  to  F — has  been 
heard  to  full  advantage. 

Signer  Foli  is  equally  well  known  as  an  orato- 
rio and  concert  singer  at  all  the  important  festivals. 
He  nuule  his  first  appearance  in  the  former  on 
April  25, 1866,  in  'Israel*  at  the  National  Choral 
Society,  but  his  first  success  was  on  Feb.  22, 
1867,  in  '  The  Creation '  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic. 
His  new  parts  in  this  class  include  Jacob,  on  the 
production  of  Macfiirren's  *  Joseph'  at  the  Leeds 
Festival,  Sept.  21, 1877,  and  Herod,  on  produc- 
tion of  Berlioz's  L'En&nce  dn  Christ  *  under 
Hall^  at  Manchester,  Dec,  30,  1880,  and  in 
London  Feb.  26,  1881.  He  has  played  in 
America,  at  St.  Petersburg*  Moscow,  Vienna, 
etc.  In  Russia  he  made  a  conspicuous  success 
as  Caspar,  Moses  (which  part  he  has  sung  with 
success  at  the  Saored  Harmonic),  and  as  Pietro 
in '  Masaniello.'  [A.C.] 

FORM.  P.  543  h,  1.  7  from  ottom,  for  the 
former  recut  they.  P.  544  a,  1.  11  from  bottom, 
for  1688  read  1715.  P.  545  a,  1. 19  from  bottom, 
far  1703-85  read  1706-85. 

FORMES,  Karl.  Add  that  he  virited  Eng- 
land again  in  1888,  appearing  at  Mr.  Manns*s 
benefit  concert,  April  21,  and  elsewhere. 

FORSYTH  BROTHERS^  a  firm  founded  «t 
Manchester  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  by  the  brothens 
Henry  and  James  Forayth  in  1857.  ^®7  ^^ 
been  brought  up,  and  represented  the  third 
generation  of  the  name,  in  the  establishment 
of  John  Broadwood  &  Sons.  Forsyth  Brothers 
began  engraving  music  in  1872,  with  Mr.  Charles 
Hallos  *  Practical  Pianoforte  School,'  the  first 
numbers  of  which  were  published  by  them  in 
Jan.  1873,  and  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a 
London  branch  of  their  business  in  Oxford  Circus. 
An  appendix  to  the  School,  entitled  the  'Musical 
Library '  was  commenced  some  time  after,  and  a 
catalogue  was  formed  which  includes  several 
compositions  by  Stephen  Heller  as  well  as  import- 
ant works  by  other  composers.  They  have  also 
added  to  the  instrumental  part  of  their  business 
an  agency  for  American  organs,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  the  Dominion  Organ  Company,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Mr.  Henry  Forsyth  died  in  July,  1885. 
Mr.  James  Forsyth  has,  in  connection  with  the 
business  in  Manchester,  maintained  an  important 
share  in  the  management  of  the  leading  concerts 
of  that  city.  [A. J^.] 
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*  FOSTER,  Stephbn  CoLinrB,  an  Amerioan 
compoBer,  of  Irish  defloent,  bom  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  July  4,  i8a6,  entered,  in  1840, 
ihe  Academy  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1 841,  Jefferson  College  near  Pittsburg.  Though 
not  noted  for  studious  qualities  he  taught  himself 
French  and  Germaut  painted  &irly  well,  and 
exhibited  a  pronounced  liking  for  the  works  of 
Mosart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  Before  this  he 
had  shown  his  musical  inclinations  by  teaching 
himself  the  flageolet  when  seven  years  old.  His 
first  composition,  produced  while  at  Athens, 
was  a  waits  for  four  flutes.  His  first  published 
song, '  Open  thy  lattice,  love,'  appeared  in  1842. 
This  song  is  one  of  the  very  few  set  by  him,  tiie 
words  of  which  are  not  his  own.  In  1845-46 
there  were  published  'The  Louisiana  Belle/ 
'Old  Uncle  Ned,'  and  'O,  Susanna.*  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  his  ballads: — ^'My  old 
Kentucky  Home,'  'Old  Dog  Tray,'  'Massa's  in 
de  .cold  ground,*  *  Gentle  Annie,*  *  Willie,  we 
have  missed  you,'  '  I  would  not  die  in  spring- 
time/ '  Gome  where  my  Love  lies  dreaming,*  '  I 
see  her  still  in  my  dreams,'  *01d  Black  Joe,' 
'  Ellen  Bayne  *  (which,  it  haa  been  claimed, 
provided  the  theme  of  'John  Brown*s  Body,' 
the  war-song  of  the  Federal  troops  t  86 1-65), 
'  Laura  Lee,  and  '  Swanee  Biber  *  (more  gene- 
rally known  as  'The  Old  Folks  at  Home' and 
sung  all  the  world  over). 

Altogether  some  175  songs  are  credited  to 
him.  '  Beautiful  Dreamer '  is  the  title  of  his 
last  ballad.  In  style  they  are  all  completely 
melodic,  with  the  most  elementary  hannonies 
for  the  accompaniments  or  in  the  choral  por^ 
tions.  But  there  is  a  pleasing  manner  in  them, 
and  they  reflect  a  gentle,  refined  spirit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  titles  betray  the 
influence  of  the  African  race  in  the  country  near 
Foster's  home,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  he 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  themes  to  the  un- 
tutored plantation-negroes.  But  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  negro  dialect  was  adopted  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  market  which 
happened  to  be  open  to  him — ^the  entertainments 
by  minstrel  companies  of  the  Christy  type.  The 
appearance  of  the  name  Christy  as  author  of 
'Swanee  Riber'  on  some  publications  of  that 
8ong  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Foster  con- 
sented thereto  for  a  stipulated  sum — not  the  first 
time  that  genius  has  had  to  sacrifice  principle — 
though  for  the  first  ediUon  only.  Foster  died 
in  New  York  on  Jan.  13,  1864,  at  the  American 
Hotel,  where  he  had  been  attacked  with  fever 
and  ague.  While  yet  too  weak  he  attempted  to 
dress  himself, and  swooning,  fell  against  apitcher 
which  cut  a  small  artery  in  his  face.  He  died 
within  three  days  from  the  consequent  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  buried  in  the  Alleghany  Cemetery 
at  Pittsburg,  beside  his  parents,  and  within  sight 
of  his  birthplace.  Probably  there  is  no  song- 
writer whose  works  show  a  larger  circulation  than 
is  recorded  for  Foster's  pretty  and  sometimes 
pathetic  ballads.  The  following  information  con- 
cerning the  sales  of  some  of  these  homely  lyrics 
was  published  in  December,  1880  :— <01d  Folks 
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at  Home/  300,000 ;  '  My  old  Kentudcj 
200,000 ;  '  Willie,  we  have  missed  you/  x 
'Maasa's  in  de  cold  ground/  100,000;    * 
Bayne/  100,000 ;  '  Old  Dog  Tray/  75,000. 
Susanna  *  and  '  Old  Uncle  Ned '  hav^e  been 
in  immense  numbers,  but  not  being 
the  sales  cannot  be  estimated.    The 
of  many  of  FoBter*s  songs  are   still 
There  h&ve  been  numerous  imitators  of  his 
but  none  have  shown  his  fireshness  and  taste, 
he  still  stands  as  the  people's  composer  in 
rica,  as  well  as   the  only  American 
whose  works,  simple  as  they  are,  hare 
tive  individuality. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  for 
sketch   was  taken  from  'Music   in 
F.  L.  Bitter,  New  York.  1883.  [F.HJ.] 

FOUGT.    See  Musio-PBiirmra  in  Appendix. 


FRANC,  or  LE  FRANC,  Guillaukb,  the 
of  Pierre  Franc  of  Bouen,  was  probably  ooe  d 
the  French  Protestants  who  fled  to  Geneva  as  an 
asylum  from  the  persecution  to  which  those  w^ho 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  wen; 
then  exposed.    He  settled  in  that  city  in  i54i» 
shortly  before  the  return  of  Calvin  from  Stras- 
burg,  and  obtained  a  licence  to  establish  a  achodi 
of  music.    In  1543  he  became  master  of  the 
children  and  a  singer  at  St.  Peter's  at  a  salary 
of  10  florins.     In  1543  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  that '  whereas  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
being  completed,^  and  whereas  it  is  very  neoea- 
sary  to  compose  a  pleasing  melody  to  them,  and 
Master  Guillaume  the  singer  is  very  fit  to  teach 
the  children,  he  shall  give  them  instruction  for 
an  hour  daily.'    His  pay  was  increased  from  10 
to  50  florins,  and  afterwards  raised  to  100,  with 
the  use  of  part  of  a  house,  but  on  the  refbaal  of 
the  Council  to  grant  a  fiirther  addition  to  his 
salary  Franc  left  GeneYa  in  1545  and  joined  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  1570. 

Franc's  nnme  is  chiefly  known  in  connection 
with  the  Psalter  published  at  Geneva  by  Calvin 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches.    The  first 
edition  of  this   celebrated  work   appeared  in 
1542,  containing  35  psalms,  and  was  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  until  its  completion  in  1563. 
Of  this  Psalter  Franc  has  been  generally  believed 
to  be  the  musical  editor ;  but  recent  reseaichesi, 
especially  those  of  M.  O.  Douen,  show  the  claim 
set  up  for  him  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.    [See 
Bourgeois,  vol.  iv.  p.  55 7.]   He  certainly  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Psalter  after  leaving  Geneva 
in  1 545,  and  although  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
quoted  above  may  appear  to  indicate  an  intentba 
of  employing  him  to  adapt  melodies  to  some  of  the 
I)salm8  then  newly  translated  by  Marot,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  intention  was  ever  carried 
into  effect. 

Franc,  however,  did  edit  a  Psalter.  The 
church  of  Lausanne  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  a  spirit  of  independence  of  that  of  Geneva, 
and  at  the   time  of  Franc's  arrival  sang  the 
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pflalms  to  melodies  by  Gindron,  *  oaaon  of  the 
cathedral,  which  differed  from  those  in  use  at 
Greneva.  As  early  as  155  a  Frano  appears  to 
have  been  engaged  on  a  new  Psalter,  for  in  that 
year  he  obtained  a  licence  to  print  one  at  Geneva, 
there  being  then  no  press  at  Lausanne.  No 
oopy  of  this  book,  if  it  was  ever  published,  is 
known  to  exist,  but  the  terms  of  the  licence^ 
show  that  it  consisted  of  the  psalms  of  Marot 
with  their  original  melodies,  and  the  34  psalms 
translated  by  Beza  the  year  before,  to  which 
Fmnc,  probably  in  rivaliy  with  Bourgeois,  had 
adapted  melodies  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  in 
1565,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  that  of  Lausanne  appeared, 
under  the  following  title :— '  Les  Pseaumes  mis 
en  rime  franfoise  par  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  B^e,  auec  le  chant  de  I'eglise  de  Lau- 
sane  [«ic]  1565.  Auec  privilege,  tant  du  Boy, 
que  de  Mea^^ieurs  de  Gkneue.' 

In  the  preface  Franc  disclaims  any  idea  of 
competition  with  those  *  who  had  executed  their 
work  with  great  fidelity,'  or  even  of  correcting 
'what  had  been  so  well  done  bv  them.'  He 
gives  no  intimation  that  he  had  himself  taken 
any  part  in  that  work,  and  states,  with  respect 
to  his  own  book,  that  in  addition  to  a  selection 
of  the  best  tunes  then  in  use  in  the  church  of 
Lausanne  as  well  as  in  other  Beformed  Churches, 
he  had  supplied  new  ones  to  such  of  the  psalms, 
then  recently  translated,  as  had  not  yet  been  set 
to  music,  and  were  consequently  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  psalms  in  the  older  editions  of  the 
Psalter.  He  adds  that  his  object  was  that  each 
psalm  should  have  its  proper  tune  and  confusion 
be  thereby  avoided. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  who 
attributed  the  Genevan  melodies  to  Franc,  on  a 
letter  written  to  Bayle  by  David  Constant,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had 
seen  a  certificate  bearing  date  Nov.  a,  155  a,  and 
given  by  Beza  to  Franc,  in  which  Bgea  tes- 
tifies that  it  was  Franc  who  had  first  set  the 
psalms  to  music.  Constant  adds  that  he  himself 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  psalms  in  which  the 
name  of  Franc  appeared  and  which  was  printed 
at  Greneva  under  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  of 
tiiat  city.  Baulacre,  however,  writing  in  1745 
in  the  Journal  Helv^tiaue,  after  investigating 
the  accuracy  of  Constant  s  statement,  shows  that 
the  account  he  sent  to  Bayle  of  Beza's  letter  was 
erroneous,  as  that  letter  contained  no  reference 
to  the  authorship  of  the  melodies.  Even  had  it 
done  so,  we  have  seen  above  that  in  that  very 
year  Franc  had  obtained  a  licence  to  print  a  col- 
lection of  psalms  for  Lausanne,  and  the  psalter 

1  This  imporiant  document,  which  has  only  lately  been  diMorerad 
hi  tbe  registen  of  the  Uounefl  of  Genera,  deiorfet  to  be  qaoled  In 
tan.- 

JeodtSinUletUO. 

.. .  Svr  ee  qui  le  dit  mabtra  Jaoqnea.  mSnistre  de  LaouiniM.  a  pro- 
poid  que  k  Laoianne  llz  oe  m  tout  peult  eetre  d'aeoord  de  chanter  lee 
paeaulmei  change  icy  par  maUtre  Loyi  BourgoU,  ny  eeulz  qu'U  a 
myit  en  ehaoi  du  sleur  de  Beie,  ilx  tont  en  propoa  de  ftdre  Imprlmer 
lei  pteaulmei  tranilatai  par  Marot  en  lenr  premier  chant,  et  auMy 
eeolx  qti'a  translatd  le  ekaur  de  Beie  en  mg  chant  que  y  a  mU  le 
ehantra  de  Lauaanne  poor  lea  chanter,  ce  quIli  nliont  auid  Uin 
■uia  licence.  Pourquoy  U  a  requli  permettra  lea  Imprlmer  icy.  Ar- 
rets que,  attendu  que  c'eat  choae  raisaonable.  U  leor  aolt  permja. 


to  which  Constant  refers  is  that  of  1565.  also 
compiled  for  local  use. 

In  this  latter  collection  37  melodies  are  com- 
posed or  adapted  by  Franc  to  the  psalms  left 
without  them  in  the  Greneva  Psalter  of  1562, 
(SJ*.  53»  6a,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  76, 
77,  78,  83,  95,  98,  100, 108,  109,  III,  116, 137*, 
139, 140, 142,  and  144),  nineteen  are  selected  from 
the  tunes  previously  in  use  at  Lausanne,  aud  the 
rest  are  taken  from  the  Genevan  Psalter. 

Before  long,  however,  Lausanne  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  Reformed  Churclies,  and 
the  Psalter  of  Franc  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc's  tunes  are  of  small  merit,  Some  sped- 
mens  of  them  are  given  by  Douen  in  his  *  Cle- 
ment Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot,'  a  vols. 
Paris  1878-79,  from  which  the  materials  for  this 
article  are  chiefly  derived.  See  also  Bovet, 
'Histoire  du  Psautier  des  ^glises  reform^,* 
NeuchateL  et  Paris,  187  a;  G.  Becker,  <La 
Musique  en  Suisse,'  Gkn^ve  et  Paris,  1874; 
Riggenbaoh, '  Der  Kirchengesang  in  Basel  * ;  and 
six  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Musical 
Times,  June-November,  1881.  [G.A.C.] 

FRANCHOMME.  For  Christian  names  read 
AUGUSTB-JoSBFH,  and  add  that  he  died  in  Paris 
Jan.  a  a,  1884. 

FRANCK,  C^AB  AuouBTi  Jbav  Guillaumx 
HUBKBT,  pianist,  organist,  and  composer,  be- 
came a  naturalized  Frenchman  in  1873,  having 
been  born  at  Li^,  Dec.  10,  i8aa.  He  began 
his  musical  studies  at  the  Gionservatoire  at  his 
native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  where 
in  1838  he  gained  a  first  prize  for  piano  under 
Zimmerinann,  in  1839  ^^^^  1840  a  second  and 
first  prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  under 
Lebome,  and  in  184I  a  second  prize  for  organ 
under  Benoist.  He  did  not  compete  for  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  owing  to  his  father's  wish  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  the  organ  and  piano. 
Having  completed  his  musical  education,  Franck 
settled  in  Paris,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
teaching  and  composition*,  in  1846  he  produced 
at  the  Gkmservatoire  his  oratorio  '  Ruth,'  which 
passed  unnoticed  at  the  time,  but  which,  twenty- 
five  years  later,  served  to  bring  his  name  before 
the  public.  The  career  of  this  modest  and  enthu- 
siastic artist  has  been  one  of  assiduous  work 
and  of  attention  to  his  profession  of  organist, 
first  at  St.  Jean  St.  Fran9ois  and  afterwards  at 
Ste.  dotilde,  where  he  was  appointed  maltre  de 
chapelle  in  1858  and  organist  u  i860,  and  where 
he  has  since  remained.  Li  187  a  his  nomination 
as  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
plsyoe  of  his  master  Benoist,  who  had  retired  after 
fifty  years'  service,  gave  him  naturally  more  im- 
portance and  enabled  him  to  exercise  consider- 
able influence  over  music  in  France.  He  became 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  composers  who 

*  Both  thaae  paalaa  had  proper  tonea  hi  the  Genevaa  Faalter.  10 
which  Beca'a  Teraiona  of  6B  and  117  were  reapecUrely  mag.  Praae 
retained  the  Oeneran  melodlea  for  the  later  paalma.  and  adapted  di»* 
ttaet  tunea  to  the  older  onea.  Of  theae  tunea,  that  which  Pimoe  act 
to  SI  waa  Ita  orltlnal  melody,  to  which  Bourgeota  adapted  It  In  ISA 
hot  which  he  had  replaced  tf  aaother  In  UBL 
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were  aDxioas  to  study  orchestral  oomposition 
without  paasing  through  the  Gonseryatoire,  where 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  symphonio  style, 
care  being  only  given  to  operatic  composition. 
By  his  serious  character  both  as  a  man  and  an 
artist,  and  by  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  the 
lofty  style  of  his  works,  Franck  seemed  especially 
fitted  to  hold  a  position  then  little  sought  after, 
and  thus  by  degrees  he  acquired  great  influence 
over  his  disciples,  initiating  them  into  the  musical 
life,  and  encouraging  them  by  example  and  advice. 
This  position  has  greatly  enlargedFranck's  sphere 
of  iiifluence  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
the  French  government  has  recognized  his  ser- 
vices and  hia  merits  by  conferring  upon  him  in 
August  1885,  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
dlionneur. 

Franck*8  compositions,  none  of  which  have  been 
produced  on  the  stage,  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 
His  chief  works  are  the  four  oratorios :  *  Ruth,' 
composed  1845,  produced  1846,  recast  and  edited 
1868,  and  revived  at  the  Cirque  d'^t^  in  1871, 
and  at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  in  Feb. 
1872  ;  '  Redemption/  composed  1873,  produced 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  the  Od^n,  on  Holy 
Thursd&y,  1873 ;  '  Rebecca  *  and  '  Les  B^ti- 
tudes,*  both  written  in  1879,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  executed  at  various  concerts.  He  has 
also  composed  two  operas,  '  Le  Valet  de  Ferme,' 
written  in  1848  for  the  Op^ra  National,  then 
under  the  direction  of  Adolpbe  Adam,  and 
'  Hulda,'  finished  in  1885,  selections  from  which 
have  been  heard  at  concerts  in  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp. The  following  are  also  worthy  of  mention : 
'  Les  ]6!olides*  and  'Le  Chasseur  maudit*  (after 
B&ger's  legend),  both  for  orchestra;  *  Les  Djinns' 
and  '  Variations  Symphoniques,'  both  for  piano 
and  orchestra ;  an  important  collection  of  organ 
pieces,  offertoires  and  chants  d'^glise ;  trios  and 
a  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  prelude, 
chorale,  and  fugue  for  piano  solo,  a  mass  and 
several  motets,  various  songs,  and  recently  a 
sonata  tor  piano  and  violin.  Loftiness  of  thought, 
great  regaiti  to  purity  of  form,  and  natural  rich- 
ness of  development,  characterize  his  works ;  un- 
fortunately his  creative  power  is  not  equal  to  his 
scientific  knowledge,  and  he  is  offcen  wanting  in 
the  freshness  of  inspiration  which  is  found  in 
'  Ruth,'  his  most  poetical  and  pleasing  composi- 
tion. His  works  are  nevertheless  those  of  one 
who  may  be  depended  upon  for  elegance  and  for 
interesting  combinations,  and  who  has  more  than 
once,  by  force  of  will  and  learning,  succeeded  in 
attaim'ng  the  high  ideal  which  he  has  always 
had  in  view.  [-A-J-] 

FRANCO,  Magistsb  (Franco  de  Colonia; 
Franco  Leodiensis ;  Franco  Parisiensis ;  Franco 
of  Cologne ;  Franco  of  Lifege ;  Franco  of  Paris.) 

Though  the  claim  of  A^gister  Franco  to  the 
honour  of  having  written  the  earliest  known 
dissertation  upon  Measured  Music  has  been  very 
generally  admitted,  the  confusion  which  prevails 
with  regard  to  his  personal  identity  has  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  en- 
deavours of  successive  historians  to  set  the  ques- 
tion  at  rest.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  cuntradiciory 


FRANCO. 

theories  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
the  times  of  Bumey  and  Hawkins,  we  shim  find 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion;  ^tiiflr, 
that  three  distinct  Francos  flourished  sti  dif- 
ferent epochs,  in  Cologne,  Li^ge,  and  Paris  ;  or, 
that  a  certain  Magister  Franco  held  0ehola«tie 
appointments  in  those  three  dties,  at  impoflBfatj 
distant  dates. 

The  chief  ionroe  of  uncertainty  ia,  the  ^wrj 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  the 
famous  musical  tracts  Is,  or  is  not.  identicsd 
a  certain  philosopher,  nameil  Franco,  who 
equally  celebrated,  in  the  nth  century,  for 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Alehemy,  Judicial 
Astrology,  and  Magic. 

Sigebertus  Gremblaoensis,^  who  died  in   Iii3» 
tells  us  that  this  learned  writer  dedicated  a  tnct, 
'De  Quadratura  Circuli,'  to  Herimanus,  Ai^ch- 
bishop  of  Cologne;  and,  as  this  Prelate  died  in 
February,  1055,  the  work  must  hare  been  com- 
pleted before  that  date.    Trithenuos'  attiributei 
this  same  tract,  'De  (Quadratura Circuli,'  together 
with  another, '  De  Compute  Ecdesiastioo,  et  alia 
plura,'  to  Franco,  SchoUsticus  Leodiemda  Eccle- 
siae ;  who,  he  says,  flourished  under  the  JBrnperoTa 
Henry  III,  about  the  year  1060,  thoug^h  there 
is  evidence,  of  another  kind,  to  prove  that  FVanoo 
continued  in  office  at  Liege,  at  least  until  the 
year  of  1083. 

The  authors  of  the  '  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  hi 
France'*  assure  us  that  this  Scholastic  of  Idhge 
was  the  author  of  the  tract  *De  Musica  Men- 
surabili.' 

But,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  Eiesewetter* 
brings  forward  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  himself, 
at  least,  that  the  tracts  on  Measured  Mumc  were 
neither  written  by  the  Alchemist  and  Magician 
of  Cologne,  nor,  by  the  Scholastic  of  Liege,  bnt^ 
by  some  other  Fzanco,  who  flourished  not  lesa 
than  150  or  150  years  later — i.  0.  towards  the 
close  of  the  lath  century.     This  opinion — ^in 
which  it  is  only  &ir  to  say  that  he  is  followed 
by  De  Coussemaker,  Yon  Winterfeld,  and  Feme 
— rests^  however,  upon  no  stronger  ground  than 
the  supposition  that  the  period  interposed  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Guide  d'Arezzo  and  Franco 
was  insufficient  for  the  development  of  the  im- 
proved   system    described    by  the    last-named 
master.      Fdtis,    reasonably   enough,    protests 
against  a  conclusion  unsupported  by  any  sort  of 
historical,  or  even  traditional  evidence.    Kiese- 
wetter  first  stated  his  views  in  the  Leipziger 
allgem.  mus.  Zeitung,  for  i8a8,  Nos.  48,  49, 
50.    F^tis,  in  his  Dictionary,  opposed  the  new 
theory.    Kiesewetter  replied  to  the  objectiona 
of  F^tis,  in  Leipziger  allgem.  mus.  Zeitung,  for 
1838,  Nos.  34,  25.    And,  in  the  meantime,  De 
Coussemaker,  in  his  Histoire  de  THarmonie  aa 
moyen  iLee  (pp.  144-147),  suggests,  somewhat 
confidently,  that  the  real  author  of  the  disputed 
tracts  was  another  Franco,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  at  Dortmund,  in  Westphalia, 

1  Chron.  ad  urn.  1017.         *  De  Script  Eed«t.   (Lut.  Far.  VOL) 

*  Amoug  th«M  WM  oa« '  De  Motu  perpetuo.' 

4  L'Hlst.  Lltt.  de  U  France.   Tom.  Till.  p.  US.    (Paris,  1747.) 

•  Geachiehte  der  KuropilMh-AlMndlliMllKhaa  Muiik.  (I 
184fi.) 
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about  the  year  1190.  Bnt,  nnoe  not  a  particle 
of  tnutworthy  eTidenoe  has  ever  been  addvced 
in  favour  of  these  fiancifal  theories,  we  shall  do 
well,  until  more  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
sabject,  to  believe,  with  F^tis,  and  our  own 
Bumey  and  Hawkins,  that  the  tracts  attributed 
to  Franco  were  really  written  by  the  philosopher 
of  Cologne,  about  the  year  1060. 

The  musical  tracts  attributed  to  Franco 
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1«  At8  Maoistri  Franconis  de  Mnsioa  Mensarabill. 

2.  Magistn  Franoonia  Mxuica. 

&  Oompendiom  de  Diacantu,  tribna  capitibos. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  first  of  these 
MSS.  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Lire,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  second  tract — in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, at  Oxford^ — ^is  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
first,  under  a  different  title ;  though  the  authors 
of  the  *  Hist.  Litt.  dela  France  *  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact.  The  third  tract — 
also  in  the  Bodleian  Library'— contains  the  best 
account  of  Discant,  immediately  after  the  time 
of  Guido,  that  we  possess.  Copies  of  the  Ars 
Cantus  mensurabilis  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Ambroeian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Paris 
Ldbraiy,  and  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  8866, 
a  fine  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  unknown  to 
Bumey.)  F^tis  discovered  a  copy  of  the  Com- 
pendium de  Discantu  in  the  Paris  Library ;  and 
another  MS.  copy  was  presented  to  the  Vatican 
Library  by  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  The 
Compendium  begins  with  the  words,  'Ego 
Frtkuco  de  Colonia,'  the  genuineness  of  which 
Kieaewetter  disputes. 

Franco's  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  Time-Table  rests,  partly,  on  the 
contents  of  the  treatise  *De  Musica  Mensurabili,' 
and,  partly,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  of  later 
date  than  his  own. 

Marchatto  di  Padova,  in  his  'Pomerium  de 
Mudca  Mensurata,'  written  about  1283,  mentions 
his  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  four  musical 
characters — i.0.  the  Long,  the  Double-Long,  the 
Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.  Joannes  de  Muris, 
in  a  MS.  written  about  1330,  and  bequeathed 
by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican 
Library',  speaks  of  'Magister  Franco,  qui  in- 
venit  in  Cantu  Mensuram  figurarum,'  and  his 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable,  since  he  him- 
self was,  for  a  long  time,  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  Measiured  Music 
Franchinus  Gafurius*  twice  mentions  Franco 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Time-Table.  Morley' 
says,  '  This  Francho  is  the  most  antient  of  al 
those  whose  works  of  practical  Musicke  haue 
come  to  my  handes ' ;  after  which,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  Franco's  treatment  of  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve.  And  Ravenscroft'  also  tells  us  that 
Franchinus  (tie)  de  Colonia  was  the  inventor  of 
the  ^four  first  simple  notes  of  Mensurable 
Musicke.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Franco 

lHo.MS.t49.  S  No.  2975.  60. 4. 

•  Compendium  JoMinU  da  Mnriboi;  In  Bibl.  Vat.  No.  114S. 

4  Pnctica  If  uilew.  Lib.  IL  cap.  S.  | 

9  Plalne  and  Satle  Introd..  in  the  Annotations  at  th«  and  of  the  ! 

ro'.ume.  ' 

•  Bricfe  Disooune  of  the  true  Uw  of  characterlnff  the  Decraei  In 
Honiurable  Musicke,  p.  1.    (Londou,  1614.) 


cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the  inventions  mentioned 
in  his  '  Ars  Cantus  Mensurabilis,'  since  he  him- 
self says,  in  that  very  tract, '  Proponimus  igitur 
ipsam  Mensurabilem  Musicam  sub  compendio 
declarare,  benedictaque  aliorum  non  recuaabi- 
mus  interponere,  errores  quoque  destruere  et 
fngare,  et  si  quid  novi  a  nobis  inventura  fuerit, 
bonis  rationibus  sustinere  et  probare.' 

The  four  primary  characters  are  described  in 
the  Second  Chapter  of  the  MS.,  where  they  are 
figured  thus — 


^ 


1 

The  Perfect  Long,  he  tells  us,  is  equal  to  three 
Breves,  *  quia  a  summa  Trinitate,  quss  vei'a  est 
et  pura  perfectio,  nomen  suinpsit.'  The  Imper- 
fect Long,  represented  by  the  same  figure,  b 
equal  to  two  Breves  only.  The  Breve  was  also 
Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Two  consecutive  Longs,  or  Breves,  were  always 
Perfect ;  but,  when  a  longer  note  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one,  the  longer  note 
was  Imperfect,  the  time  of  the  shorter  one  being 
needed  to  complete  its  Perfection.  Nevertheless, 
an  Imperfect  Long,  or  Breve,  could  be  rendered 
Perfect,  by  means  of  the  sign  called  a  Tractulus, 
the  effect  of  which  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  comparatively  modem  Point  of  Augmenta- 
tion. A  similar  effect  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Plica,  added  to  the  right  side  of  the 
Long,  or  the  left  side  of  the  Breve :  but.  Franco's 
remarks  upon  this  sign  are  very  obscure. 


Plloa  longa,  aaoendena 
et  desoaadens. 


Flloa  breTis,  aaflendens 
et  desoendens. 


t 


1 

Longs,  Breves,  and  Seroibreves,  were  grouped 
together  in  certain  combinations  called  Moods,^ 
of  which  Franco  admits  five  only,  though  he  says 
that  other  Musicians  used  six,  or  even  seven — a 
dear  sign  that  he  did  not  invent  them.  Of  these 
Moods,  the  First  consisted  of  Longs  only ;  the 
Second,  of  a  Breve  followed  by  a  Long;  the 
Third,  of  a  Long  and  two  Breves ;  the  Fourth, 
of  two  Breves  and  a  Long ;  and  the  Fifth,  of  a 
Breve  and  a  Semibreve.  From  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  First  Mood  expressed  the  rhythm 
of  the  Spondee,  or  Moloesus  ;  the  Second,  that  of 
the  Iambus ;  the  Third,  that  of  the  Dactyl ;  the 
Fourth,  that  of  the  Anapest ;  and  the  Fifth, 
that  of  the  Trochee ;  the  entire  series  performing 
the  functions  allotted  to  the  Mood,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  of  a  later  period.' 

The  Thini  Chapter  of  the  MS.  treats  of  Liga- 
tures;* and  the  Fourth  Chapter,  of  Rests,  of 
which  he  gives  some  complicated  examples,  all 
reducible,  however,  to  the  simple  form  shown 
in  our  example  in  vol.  ii.  p.  471  6.  In  connec- 
tion with  these.  Franco  also  describes  the  Finis 
Punctorum,   drawn   across  all  the  lines,   and 

T  We  have  hers  followed,  for  the  sake  of  olaaniess,  the  plan  adopted 
by  our  early  English  writers,  of  translating  the  word  Jfodat  as 
Mood,  when  it  relate*  to  rhythm,  and  Mode  when  It  refers  to  the 
Keclesiastical  Scales. 

•  See  MODK.  PaoLATioN,  and  TiHK.  In  Tola.  li.  IIL  and  It. 

•  See  LlOATDRB.  Tol.  ti. 
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serving  to  dWide  the  phrases  of  a  Melody,  pie- 
ctsely  after  the  manner  of  the  Bar,  or  Double-Bar, 
of  modem  Musie,  of  which  it  is  the  evident 
honiologue. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe — ^though  we  be- 
lieve no  one  htm  hitherto  called  attention  to  the 
fact — that  the  system  of  Notation  here  described 
is  precisely  that  employed  in  the  Reading  Rota, 
'  Sumer  is  ioumen  in,*  in  which  the  Melody,  in 
Mode  XIII.  transposed,  is  phrased  in  Franco's 
Fifth  Mood,  each  Breve  being  Perfect  when 
followed  by  another  Breve,  and  Imperfect  when 
followed  by  a  Semibreve;  and  each  phrase  of 
the  Melody  being  separated  from  that  which 
follows  it  by  a  Finis  Punotorum.  Moreover, 
the  Reading  Rota  is  written  upon  a  Stave 
precisely  similar  in  principle  to  that  employed 
by  Franco,  who  always  uses  the  exact  number 
of  lines  and  spaces  needed  to  include  the  entire 
range  of  bis  vocal  parts.^ 

The  '  Compendium  de  Biscantu,*  second  only 
in  interest  to  the  'Ars  CantuB  Mensurabilis,' 
describes  a  form  of  Discant  immeasurably  supe- 
rior to  the  Diaphonia  taught,  less  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  by  Guido  d'Arezzo,  in  his 
Micrologus.'  Unhappily,  in  the  Oxford  MS. — 
first  described  by  Bnrney — the  examples  are 
lamentably  incomplete;  the  Staves,  in  many 
cases,  being  duly  prepared  for  their  reception, 
while  the  notes  themselves  are  wanting.  Dr. 
Bumey,  after  long  and  patient  study  of  the  text, 
was  able  to  restore  the  following  passage,  in  a 
form  which  he  believed  to  be  'nearly'  complete. 
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Making  every  allowance  for  the  jaunty  modem 
air  communicated  to  this  little  composition  by  Dr. 
Bumey*s  employment  of  ordinary  i8th  century 
Notation,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Unison  on  the  eighth  note, 
and  the  Hidden  Octaves  between  the  last 
Crotchet  in  the  Tenor  and  the  last  note  but  two 
in  the  Bass,  as  indicated  by  the  asterisks,  the 
rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  practised  in  the 
1 6th  century,  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
every  note,  even  to  the  formation  of  the  Clau- 
sula vera  at  the  end.  The  apparently  gross 
Consecutive  Octaves  between  the  two  last  phrases 
offer  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  since  the  inter- 
position of  the  Finis  Punctomm  between  them 
invests  the  first  note  of  the  concluding  phrase 
with  the  importance  of  a  new  beginning.  If, 
therefore,  the  learned  historian's  penetration 
should  ever  be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  a  more 
perfect  copy  of  the  MS.,  we  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  clear  proof  that  Magister  Franco  was  on 

1  See  the  facsimile.  In  toI.  iU.  p.  9R9. 

*  8m  Odido  d'Aesmo,  App.  fol.  I?,  p.  089. 


the  high  road  towards  the  diaoovery  of  StrKt 
Counterpoint,  in  its  present  form.  It  is,  Iiow«ve^ 
only  &ir  to  say  that  Kiesewetter  dinpntes  botih  tfae 
correctness  of  Bumey 's  example,  and  the  existcsee 
of  the  rules  upon  which  he  bases  it.      [^  W.S.SL] 

FRASCHINI,  Gabtano.    Add  that  lie  ^ed 
at  Naples,  May  24,  1887. 

FREISCHtfTZ.  DER.    Line  5  from  end  fA 
article,  ybr  July  a  a  read,  July  33,  and  auld  that 

it  was  given  at  Aatley^s  Theatre,  with    »  new 
libretto  by  Oxenford,  April  a,  1866. 

FRESCOBALDL    We  may  supplement  tlse 
notice  of  this  artist  in  vol.  i.  p.  563  by  ^Ting 
the  results  of  more  recent  enquiries  vrith 
to  his  life.      An  article  by  F.  X.  H&berl 
Kirohenmtuikaliflches   Jahrbuch  ffir  das     ~ 
1887  (Regensburg)  produces  documentax^ 
dence  which  shows  that  Freeoobaldi  was  bom  in 
'5^3  (ragister  of  his  baptism  in  oathedral   of 
Ferrara,  Sept.  9, 1583),  and  that  he  died  2l£azch 
a,  1644.     Not  Alessandro  Milleville,  as  stated 
in  vol.  i.  (who  died  1580),  but  Luzzaaco   Lqz- 
zaschi  ( 1 545-1 607)  organist  of  Ferrara  Cathedral. 
was  Frescobaldi's  teacher.     Already  in  1608  ha 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 
where  he  remained  in  the  first  instance  till  163S. 
In  that  year,  dissatisfied  apparently  with  his 
scanty  pay  at  Rome,  he  sought  leave  of  absence, 
and  accepted  an  invitation  to  Florence  frtjm 
Ferdinand  II,  Grand   Doke  of  Tuscany,  wh) 
named  him  his  organist.    Social  and  political 
troubles    in  Tuscany    obliged    him    to    leave 
Florence  in  1633  >  ^'^^  returning  to  Bome^  he 
was  re-installed  in  his  former  post  as  oigiuiist 
of  St.  Peter's,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till 
1643.     Haberl's  article  contains  a  careful  biblio- 
graphy of  all  the  known  works  of  Frescobaldi, 
and  invites  subscriptions  towards  a  new  edition 
of  thenL     It  may  also  be  added  that  within  the 
last  year  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  Leipzig, 
have  published  in  their  *  Alte  Meister,'  edit^ 
by  Ernst  Pauer  (Nos.  61-66)  la  Toccatas  01 
Frescobaldi,  presumably  those  of  1614,  but  \x 
would  be  well  if  modem  reprints  always  stated 
the  source  whence  they  are  derived.  .  [JJSbH.} 

FRETS.  P.  5635,  1.  18,  for  Balaika  rtad 
Balalaika.  Line  a6  from  bottom,  add  that 
although  the  third  of  a  tone  is  almost  a  chro- 
matic semitone,  it  does  not  appear  that  either 
Persian  or  Arab  lutenists  have  used  equal  thirds 
of  a  tone.  The  Arabic  (and  Egyptian)  <Kvisian 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  three 
intervals,  smaller  than  an  equal  semitone,  which 
are  known  as  *  liinmas,  or  *  commas.*  Line  10 
firom  bottom,  for  half-tones  rtad  quarter-tones, 
and  in  the  line  below,  yV>r  diatonic  read  chro- 
matic. [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI,  EBMiiriA.  Add  that  she  died 
in  Paris,  Nov.  5,  1884. 

FRICKENHAUS,  Fanht,  was  bora  Jone  7, 
1849,  at  Cheltenham.  Her  maiden  name  of 
Evans  was  abandoned  on  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Augustus  Frickenhaus.  She  received  instrao- 
tion  in  music  from  Mr.  George  Mounts  after- 
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wards  at  BrusselR  from  M.  Auguste  Bupont,  and 
later  from  Mr.  William  Bohrer.    Her  first  im- 
portant engagement  was  on  Jan.  it,  18791  ^^ 
one  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Ck>noerta,  where 
she  played  with  such  Bacoess  that  she  was  en- 
ga^^d  for  the  remainder  of  the  aeries.    She  was 
next  heard  at  the  London  Ballad  and  Promenade 
Ckxncerta.    Since  then  ahe  has  played  at  all  the 
principal  London  Concerts,  via.  at  the  Philhar- 
monic March  4,  1886 ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  she  first  appeared  Nov.  27, 1880,  in  Men- 
del88ohn*8  '  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,*  and 
where  she  has  been  since  heard  in  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Schtttt,  and  Dupont,  the  two  last  for  the 
first  time  in  England ;  at  Mr.  Cowen's  Concerts 
Nov.  27,  1880,  where  she  played  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  of  Goetz  for  the  first  time  in  London ; 
at  the  Brinsmead  Concerts  Dec.  19,  1886;   in 
the  Prize  Concerto  of  Oliver  King,  and  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  where  sbe  first  appeared  Jan. 
97$  1883,  and  has  since  played  with  success. 

Since    1884   Mme.   Frickenhaus  has  given 

every  year,   in  conjunction  with   Mr.  Joseph 

Lndwi^,  a  series  of  chamber  concerts  at  the 

Prince  s  Hall.     They  have  introduced  several 

important  novelties — Dvorak's '  Bagatellen '  for 

piano  and  strings,  June  ii,  1886  ;  Steinbach's 

septet  for  piano,  strings,  and  wind,  June  17, 

1886 ;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  by  Oliver 

King;  and  on  May  ai,  1887,  a  work  entitled 

'The  Strolling  Musicians,'  for  piano  duet,  violin 

and  oello^  by  Arnold  Krug.     Brahma's  second 

piano  and  violin  sonata  (op.  100)  was  announced 

for  first  performance  in  London  at  one  of  these 

concerts,  but  it  was  actually  played  the  day 

before  at  one  of  Mr.  Hallos  recitals.    The  most 

remarkable  characteristics  of  Mme.  Frickenhaus's' 

playing  are  her  extraordinary  perfection  and  ease 

of  technique.  [A.C.] 

FROHLICH.  The  following  corrections  and 
additions  appear  in  the  later  editions:  For 
date  of  birth  of  No.  i  recui  Sept.  19,  1793. 
For  date  of  birth  of  No.  a  read  August  30, 1 797, 


and  of  No.  3,  Dec.  la,  1803.  Five  lines  lower, 
for  1825  read  i8a  i-aa.  At  end  of  paragraph  add 
date  of  death.  May  7, 1878.  The  date  of  birth  of 
No.  4  should  be  June  10,  1800,  and  that  of  her 
death  March  3,  1879. 

FURSTENAU.  Line  19  of  article,/or  brother 
retid  father. 

FULDA,  Adak  db,  a  Franconian  Monk, 
bom  about  the  year  1450,  is  chiefly  celebrated 
for  a  famous  Tract  on  Music,  written  in  1490,  and 
printed  by  Gerbert  von  Homan,  in  his '  Scriptores 
eocles.  de  Mus.  Saor.'  voL  ii.  p.  339.  In  this 
work,  Guilielmus  Dufay  is  eulogised  as  the  first 
Composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form ;  and  menp 
tion  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  overstepped  the 
r  ut,  and  e  e  la,  of  Guido,  by  three  degrees* 
below  and  above.  The  Dodeoachordon  of  Glare- 
anus  contains  a  Motet  a  4,  by  Adam  de  Fulda, 
of  very  advanced  character  for  the  period ;  and 
an  'Enchiridion,'  published  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1673,  contains  a  Motet  '  Ach  h&lp  my  Leidt  nnd 
senUoh  Klag.'  [W.S.B.] 

FUMAGALLI9  Adolfo,  bom  Oct.  19,  1838, 
at  Inzago  in  the  province  of  Milan,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  the  pianoforte  from  Ange> 
led  at  the  Conservatorio,  Milan,  and  in  1848 
made  his  d^ut  in  that  town  as  a  pianist.  He 
made  a  great  success  afterwards  as  a  brilliant 
fimtasia  player  at  Turin,  Paris,  and  Belgium, 
and  in  1854  returned  to  Ittily.  He  died  at 
Florence  May  3,  1856,  quite  suddenly,  after  a 
three  days*  iUness,  having  played  at  a  concert 
there  on  the  ist.  His  compositions  include  fitn- 
tasias  on  'Puritani,'  'Lucia,'  and  *  Norma,* 
capricdos  and  other  light  drawing-room  pieces, 
among  which  '  Les  Clochettes,'  op.  21,  was  popu- 
lar at  the  time.  His  brothers,  Disma,  Polibio, 
and  LuGA  were  also  pianists :  of  these  the  best 
known  is  Luca,  bom  May  ag,  1837.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
played  in  Paris.  Li  1875  an  opera  of  his. 
'Lui^  XIV  was  produced  at  tiie  Pergola. 
Florence.  [A.C.] 


G. 


GADE,  N.  W.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Oct. 
read  Feb.  To  his  compositions  must  be 
added  the  following: — ^An  eighth  sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  op.  47 ;  *  Novelletten '  for  or- 
chestra, op.  53;  two  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra ;  *  Psyche/  a  cantata  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1883,  op.  60;  and  a 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  in  B  b,  op.  6a. 

6ADSBY,  Henst.  Line  3  of  article,  omit 
the  words  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer. 
To  the  list  of  his  works  add  the  cantata  '  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles,'  produced  at  Brighton,  Feb. 
13,  1879 ;  and  '  Columbus,*  a  cantata  for  male 
voices. 

GAFORI.    The  following  is  a  short  list  of 


the  various  editions  of  the  valuable  worics  of 
this  writer : — 

A.  'Thenricnin  opus  modcae  discipline.*    Fnuioiaoas 
de  Dino:  NaplM,  1480.  4to.  1151eaT6B. 

Gerber  and  Beoker  qnote  another  work,  '  De  Effecti- 
bos  . . .  Muiioae/  as  pobliahed  in  this  year.  The  mistake 
arose  from  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  being  taken  ae 
that  of  the  whole  work. 

B.  'Theorica  Mosioa.*  Fhilippus  Mantegatiui:  Milan, 
1492.  fol.  64  leayes. 

The  2nd  edition  of  A. 

C.  *Fraotica  Uaaioe.'    Gnillermna  Signerre:  Milan, 
1496.  fol.    Ill  leayes. 

Becker  states  that  an  Italian  translation  of  this 
work  was  published  by  Ootardas  de  Ponte  in  1600.  but 
no  copy  is  known.  It  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  nom 
a  confusion  with  H,  which  is  written  in  Italian. 

D.  *  Musioe  utriusqne  Cantus  praoiica.'  Angelas  Bri- 
tannieus :  Bresoia,  1497.  fol.  Ill  leaves. 

The  2nd  edition  of  a 
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E.  *  Practice  MnsioB  utrinfqiie  Gftntna.'  Bemadinas 
MiflinU  de  Papia :  Brescia,  ISM.  fol.    HI  leares. 

The  3rd  edition  of  C. 

F.  *Practiea  Haaic«  ntriuaqiie  Gantna.'  Auf(ust1naa 
de  Zannia  de  Portesio :  Venice,  1512.  fol.  S2  leares. 

The  4th  edition  of  C. 

[Q.  'PracticaMuaicK,*  etc.    Venice,  1522.  fol.] 
Mentioned  in  Branet'a  Manuel  aa  the  6th  edition 
of  C,  but  otherwiae  unknown. 

H.  'Angelicum  ao  diTinom  Opua  Muaioa.*  Ootar- 
doa  de  Ponte :  Milan,  !&)&  fol.  4S  leayea. 

Brunet  atatea  that  an  edition  of  thla  appeared  in 
1600,  but  no  copy  waa  known  to  F^tia,  nor  naa  been 
diaoovered  ainoe,  ao  Brunet'a  atatement  la  probably  a 
miatake. 

I.  '  De  Harmonia  Muaioorum  Inatrumentorum.*  Go- 
tardua  Pontanua :  Milan,  151S,  fol.   1<)6  leavea. 

DraudiuB,  followed  by  Walther,  (Berber,  and  Beoke^ 
mentiona  a  work  called  '  Praetica  Muaica '  aa  publiahed 
in  1618 :  but  F^tia  poinU  out  that  thia  ariaea  from  a 
miadeacription  of  I. 

K.  *  Apologia  Franchini  Gafori . . .  adveraua  Joannem 
Bpatarium.*  A.deVicomercato:  Turin,  1620.   10  leavea. 

Copies  of  all  these  editions  (with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  6,  the  existence  of  which  is  douhtfui) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Brilifth  Musenm.  Copies 
of  B,  C,  F,  H  and  I  are  in  Anderson's  College, 
Glaf«gow,  and  of  C  and  I  in  the  Boyal  College  of 
Music.  [W.B.S.] 

GALILEI,  VnvcBvzo.  Among  the  little 
group  of  philosophic  dilettanti  who  were  ac- 
customed to  meet  in  the  Palace  of  Giovanni 
Bardi  at  Florence,  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  1 6th  century,  no  figure  stands  forth  with 
greater  prominence  than  that  of  Vincenzo  Ga- 
lilei, the  father  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
Astronomer.  This  enthusiastic  apostle  of  artis- 
tic progress — or  retrogression  f — was  bom,  at 
Florence,  circa  1535  ;  and,  after  studying  Musio, 
at  Venice,  under  Zarlino,  attained,  in  later  life, 
considerable  reputation  aa  a  Lutenist.  We  shall, 
however,  do  him  no  injustice  if  we  describe  him 
as  a  literary  savant  of  high  general  culture,  but 
a  very  imperfectly-educated  Musician. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Classical  Drama,  on  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  Greek  Tragedians,  was  debated  at  the 
Palazzo  Bardi,  Galilei  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion ;  ^  and,  according  to  Giov.  Batt. 
Doni,  was  the  first  who  composed  Melodies  for 
a  single  voice — i.  e.  after  the  manner  of  the  then 
nascent  Monodic  SchooL  His  first  attempt  was 
a  Cantata,  entitled  'H  Conte  Ugolino,'  which 
he  himself  sang,  very  sweetly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  Viol.  This  essay  pleased  very  much, 
though  some  laughed  at  it — notwithstanding 
which,  Galilei  followed  it  up  by  setting  a  portion 
of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  same 
style.  Quadrio  also  speaks  of  his  Intermezzi; 
but  no  trace  of  these,  or  of  the  Monodic  Can- 
tata, can  now  be  discovered. 

'Vincenzo  Galilei's  writings  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Art  are,  however,  of  great  interest. 
One  of  these — a  Dialogue,  entitled  *I1  Fron- 
imo*  (Venice,  1583) — is  especially  valuable, 
as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  form  of 
Tablature  employed  by  the  Italian  Lutenists, 
and  their  method  of  tuning  the  instrument,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century.  Another 
important  work,  entitled  '  Discorso  intomo  alle 

1  8MFOl.tLp.l98. 


opere  di  messer  GioeefiPe  Zarlino  di  Chiog^m,* 
(, Florence,  1581)  was  produced  by 
made  oy  Zarlino,  in  his  '  Istitntioni 
(Venice,  1558),  and  '  Dimostrationi 
(Venice,  1571),  concerning  the  Syntonous 
tonic  Scale  of  Claudius  Ptolomy,  which  he 
ferred  to  all  other  Sections  of  the  CSsuiob,  «ad 
which  Galilei  rejected,  in  fisvour  of  tlie  Pytha- 
gorean inmiutable  system.    It  is  impoanble  to 
believe  that  Galilei  ever  really  tuned  hia  Inte 
on  the  Pythagorean  system,  which  wsm   equaDj 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  iniini- 
ment  and  the  characteristics  of  the    ACoiKidic 
SchooL     Moreover,  Zarlino  himself    prefierred 
that  the  lute  should   be    tuned    with    tweilv« 
equal  semitones  to  the  octave.     Bat    Galilei, 
whose  prejudices  were  strong  enough  to  ov^erthniw 
his  reason,  followed  up  this  attack  by  ^neitKt^^ 
entitled  *  Dialogo  dellamusica  e  dellA  anticas  nuy 
dema  *  (Florence,  1589),  and  a  second  edition  of 
the  same,  bearing  the  additional  words  *  in  am 
diffesa  oontro  Joseffo  Zerlino'  (Florence,  1602). 
In  these  wwks,  he  argues  the  subject  with  great 
acrimony :  but,  the  Scale  advocated  by  Zarlinft 
represents  the  only  form  of  Just  Intonatiaii  now 
adopted  by  any  European  theorist;   and   the 
Scale  he  advocated  for  the  lute  is  the  only  one 
now  used  for  the  pianoforte,  the  organ,  and  tem- 
pered instruments  of  every  kind.  The  '  I>ialago ' 
contains,  however,  much  interesting  matter,  bat 
veiT  slightly  connected  with  the  oontrovee^ 
with  Zarlino ;  for  instance,  the  text  and  moslcal 
notation  of  the  three  apocryphal  Greek  Hymns, 
to  Apollo,  Calliope,  and  Nemesis,  which  have 
since  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation,  and  bo 
many  contradictory  theories. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  died  at  Florence  towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th.  [\V.&R] 

GALIN.    See  Chsv^  in  App.  vol.  iv.  p.  585. 

GALLIARD,  John  Ebnest.  After  line  19 
of  article,  add  that  in  171 3  he  was  playing  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  opera,  having  a  solo  part  in 
the  accompaniment  of  the  last  air  in  the  first  act 
of  Handel's  'Teseo.*  P.  579  a,  L  3,  q/t«r  violin 
insert  violoncello. 

GALLI-MARlfi,  Gelbstini,  bomNov.i84oin 
Paris,  was  taught  singing  by  her  father,  M^c^ne 
Mari^  de  Tlsle,  formerly  a  singer  at  the  Paris 
Opera  under  the  name  Mari^.    In  1859  she 
made  her  d^but  at  Strasburg,  and  next  sang  in 
Italian  at  Lisbon.    About  this  time  she  married 
a  sculptor  named  Galli,  who  died  soon  after  in 
1861.     In  April  i86a,  on  the  production  in 
France  of  the  'Boliemian  Girl,'  she  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  late  £mile  Perrin  by  her 
performance  of  the  Gipsy  Queen,  and  obtained 
from  him  an  engagement  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
of  which  he  was  then  director.     Here  she  made 
her  d^but  Aug.  i  a  in  'La  Serva  Padrona,'  re- 
vived for  the  first  time  for  a  hundred  years. 
She  made  a  great  success  in  this,  and  in  a  revival 
of  Grisar's  '  Les  Amours  du   Diable '  (1863), 
since   which    time  siie    has  remained  at  that 
theatre  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 
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of  engagements  in  the  provinces,  in  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  elsewhere.  Among  the  operas  in  which 
she  has  appeared  may  be  named :  —March  24, 
1864,  'Lara'  (Maillart);  Dec.  29,  1864,  <Capi- 
taine  Henriot'  (Gevaert);  Feb.  5,  Mass^'s'Fior 
d'Aliza,'and  Nov.  17, 1866,  'Mignon';  Nov.  23, 
186  7,  *  Bobinson  Croso^/  and  Jan.  18, 1872,  'Fan- 
tasio  '  (Offenbach)  ;  April  24,  1872,  Paladilhe*B 

*  Passant/ at  Chollet's  farewell  benefit;  Nov.  30, 
1S72,  Massenet^s  'Don  G^sar';  March  3,  1875, 

*  Ciurmen' ;  April  11, 1876, 6uiraad*s  'Piooolino'; 
Oct.  31, 1877,  Poise's 'Surprise  de  TAmour,' etc., 
and  in  revivals  of  Hdrold's  'Marie,*  Grisar's 
'Les  Porcherons,''MireiIl6.*  singing  the  parts  of 
Taven  and  Andrelan,  and  as  the  heroine  Rose 
Friquet  in  Maillart*s  '  Dragons  de  Villars.*  As 
Mignon  and  Carmen  she  has  earned  for  herself 
world-wide  celebrity.  In  1886  she  played  with 
a  French  company  for  a  few  nights  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre  as  Carmen,  in  which  she  made 
her  d^ut  Nov.  8,  and  as  the  Gipsy  in  'Rigoletto.* 
She  was  well  received,  bat  would  doubtless  have 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  with  the  support 
of  a  better  company. 

'  Mme.  Galll-Mnri^  should  take  rank  with  those 
numerous  artists  who,  although  endowed  only 
with  no  great  voice,  have  for  a  century  past 
rendered  to  this  theatre  services  made  remark- 
able by  their  talent  for  acting  and  their  incon- 
testable worth  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view. 
.  .  .  Equally  capable  of  exciting  laughter  or  of 
provoking  tears,  endowed  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament of  great  originality  . .  .  which  has  per- 
mitted of  her  making  out  of  parts  confided  to 
her  distinct  types ...  in  which  she  has  repre- 
sented personages  whose  nature  and  charac- 
teristics are  essentially  opposed  one  to  the 
other*  (^Pougin).  [A.C.] 

GALUPPI.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Oct.  6, 
and  that  of  death  to  Jan.  3,  1 784. 

GANZ.  CoiToct  date  of  birth  of  MoritzGamt 
to  Sept  13,  1806,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  22, 
1868.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Leopold  Ganz  to 
Nov.  28,  1 810.  At  end  of  article  add  that 
William  (more  correctly  Wilhelm)  Ganz  was  con- 
ductor of  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  during 
their  last  season  of  1879,  ^^^  which  they  were 
carried  on  till  June  17,  1882,  as  'Ganz's  Or- 
chestral Concerts.' 

GABCIN,  JuLss  Augusts  (real  name  Salo- 
mon), violinist  and  conductor,  bom  at  Boorges, 
July  I X ,  1 830.  He  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  and 
was  cousin  to  the  fiunous  actress  Rose  Ch^ri,  their 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Gardn,  being  direc- 
tor of  a  travellingcompany  which  performed  op^ra 
comique  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces  of 
Frtnce  for  nearly  twenty  yean  with  great  suooess. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Garcin  enterod  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  the  violin  under 
Clavel  and  AJard ;  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
1853,  and  in  1856  became  a  member  of  the  opera 
or^eBira,  and  afler  a  competitive  examination 
was  appointed  (1871)  first  solo  violin  and  third 
conductor.  In  1878  he  was  also  i^pointed  second 
oonductor  at  the  concerts  of  the  Universal  £x- 
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hibition.  Sinoe  i860  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  orchestra  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
first  as  solo  violin,  and  then  as  second  conductor 
in  place  of  Alt^  (1881),  who  had  become  first 
conductor  at  the  opera  at  the  end  of  1879.  At 
that  time  the  first  conductor  of  the  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts  was  Deldevez,  who  had  replaced  Hainl 
in  1872,  not  after  his  death  in  1873.  [See  Hainl, 
Deldivbz,  Conoebt  Spibituxl,  in  vol.  i.  and 
Alt^,  vol.  iv.  p.  521  &.]  In  1885.  Deldevez 
having  retired  on  account  of  his  heidth,  Garcin 
was  elected  conductor  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
with  a  majority  of  26  votes  over  Guiraud. 

Garcin,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Bazin  for  harmony, 
and  of  Adam  and  Ambroise  Thomas  for  com- 
positioUf  has  written  a  number  of  works  for 
violin  and  orchestra  or  piano,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  a  concerto  played  by  himself  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  at  the  Concerts  Populaires 
in  1868,  and  by  Maurin  at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires in  1878.  M.  Grardn  is  an  experienced  and 
conscientious  artist,  without  the  exaggerated 
gestures  and  manner  which  too  often  deceive 
the  public.  [A.J.] 

GARDONI,  Italo.  Add  date  of  death.  March 
30,  1882. 

GARLANDIA,  Johaknks  db.  The  works 
on  music  which  appeared  under  this  name  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  a  Gerlandus  who,  owing  to 
some  confusion  of  dates,  was  said  to  have  flour- 
ished in  1041,  but  who  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  mathematician  Gerlandus,  canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Paul  at  Besanfon  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 2th  century.  It  appears,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  writer  on  music,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  was  identical  with  the  grammarian 
and  poet  of  that  name  who  flourished  nearly  a 
century  later.  Of  the  life  of  this  latter  we 
gather  several  particulars  from  his  great  work 
*De  triumphis  EccleaifB'  (flnished  in  1252),  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  an  almost 
contemporary  copy  (Claudius  A.  X.),  which  has 
been  printed  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  Bom  in 
England  late  m  the  12th  century,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia  studied  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Paris.  Here  he  opened  a  school  in  the  Clos 
de  Garlande,  since  known  as  the  Rue  Gallande, 
firom  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  his 
name  de  Grarlandia,  or,  as  one  earlv  writer  spells 
it,  de  Gallandia.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  music.  In 
1 2 18  we  find  him  present  at  the  siege  of  Tou- 
louse, apparently  himself  taking  part  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  to  this 
place  also  that  he  was  invited  in  1229  to  assist 
m  the  formation  of  the  newly-founded  Univei^ 
sity;  and  here  he  remained  till  1232,  when  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  forced  to  leave  owing  to 
^e  persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected  at 
the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  and  others.  They 
escaped  after  many  dangers  to  Paris,  where  John 
de  Garlandia  was  still  residing  in  1245.  Here 
no  doubt  were  written  most  of  his  poems  on 
historical  and  theological  subjects,  and  his  gram- 
matical treatises.    Tne  titles  of  his  musical  works 
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which  have  come  down  to  ub  are  two  fragments, 
'  De  fistalia '  and  '  De  nolis/  printed  by  Gerbert 
firom  a  MS.  at  Vienna ; — '  De  masica  mensurabili 
positio/  of  which  there  are  MSS.  at  Paris  and 
Rome;  in  this  work  the  author  figures  as  a 
composer,  giving,  among  many  other  examples  of 
his  own,  one  in  double  counterpoint ;— a  trea- 
tise, 'De  cantu  piano/  to  which  he  himself  refers 
in  the  last-mentioned  work ;  this  may  be  the 
'Introductio  munoe  plane  et  etiam  mensura- 
bilis'  in  the  St.  Di^  MS.— PhiUp  de  Vitry  refers 
to  other  works  by  de  Garlandia,  of  whom  he 
writes  as  'quondam  in  studio  Parisino  ezper- 
tissimum  atque  probatissimum.'  The  'Optima 
introductio  in  contrapunctnm  pro  rudibus,  con- 
tained in  MSS.  at  Pisa  and  Eineiedeln,  should 
perhaps  be  assigned  to  a  Johannes  de  Garlandia 
of  a  rather  later  date ;  or,  if  the  work  of  the 
same  man,  must  have  been  written  by  him  when 
at  an  advanced  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
extracts  quoted  by  Handlo  and  Hanboys.  Most  of 
the  above  works  are  printed  by  de  Goussemaker. 
A  John  de  Grarlandia  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
Bacon  as  eminent  at  Paris  apparently  shortly 
before  1267.  [A.H.-H.J 

GARRETT,  Db.  Gsobgb  Mubsell,  was  bom 
at  Winchester  in  June  1 854.  In  1 844  he  entered 
the  choir  of  New  GoUege,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  S.  Slvey  until  1 848.  He  then 
returned  to  Winchester  and  studied  for  six  years 
with  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  to  whom  he  acted  for 
some  time  as  assistant.  In  1 854  he  accepted  the 
post  of  organist  at  the  cathednJ  of  Madras,  but 
returned  to  England  in  1857  on  his  appointment 
as  oxganist  at  St.  John's  Gollege,  Oambridge,  in 
which  town  he  has  since  resided.  Dr.  Garrett 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  1857,  and  that 
of  Mus.  D.  in  1867.  In  May  1875  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  J.  L.  Hopkins  as  organist  to  the 
University.  In  Nov.  1878,  by  grace  of  the 
senate,  he  received  the  degree  of  M. A.  propter 
meritOt  a  distinction  which  had  never  been  pre- 
viously conferred  on  a  musician  who  did  not  fill  a 
professorial  chair.  Dr.  Grarrett  is  also  an  ex- 
aminer for  the  University,  the  Local  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Board ;  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  Gollege, 
London;  and  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  compositions  include  a  sacred  can- 
tata, '  The  Shunammite '  (performed  by  the  Gam- 
bridge  University  Musical  Society  in  188  a  and 
at  the  Hereford  Festival  in  the  same  year), 
church  music,  songs,  part-songs,  and  a  few 
pieces  for  the  organ ;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  com- 
poser of  services  that  he  has  won  a  well-deserved 
repu  tation.  [  W.B.  S.] 

GASPARINI  (or  GUASPARINI),  Fban- 
CE6OO.  Gorrect  date  of  birth  to  March  5, 1668, 
and  add  that  it  took  place  at  Gamaiore.  Line  7 
of  article, /or  1725  read  1735  ;  and  in  line  13, 
far  1727  read  1737.  These  dates  are  given  by 
Gerh  in  his  '  Oenni  storid  dell*  insegnamento 
della  muslca  in  Lucca.' 

GATES,  Bebnard.  Line  10  of  artide,  far 
aged  88,  read  in  his  88th  year. 
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GAVINliS,  Pde&bb.  The  correct  place  aad 
date  of  birth  are  probably  Bordeaaz  and  May 
26,  1726.  (Paloschi.)  Add  thafc  he  directed  the 
Concert  Spirituel  from  1773  to  1777, 
day  of  death,  Sept.  9. 

GAYARR£,  Juliak,  bom  at  P^sumpeli 

first  attracted  attention  at  St.  Petersburg  Vm 
Rome,  where  he  appeared  in  Ijibaiii''s  'Oontt 
yerde,*April  5,1873,  and  Milan,  where  he  p^jei 
Enzo  on  production  of  Ponchielli's  *GioocBida.' 
April  8, 1876.  In  1877-81  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera^  where  he  made  liis  debet 
April  7,  1877,  as  Grennaro,  and  proved  hiwwrff 
a  very  serviceable  tenor^  though  he  did  not  fnlfi 
the  hopes  entertained  of  him  as  Marions 


He  played  with  success  in  the  'Huguenota,*  'Ph>> 
ph^te/  'Lohengrin,'  'Tannhauser/  'I>er  Frs- 
schut2,'*Rigoletto,**Luci%'etc.  Since  then  he  has 
sung  abroad  with  great  success,  notably  at  Pacit 
1884-86,  both  in  the  Italian  and  fVench  open. 
He  re-appeared  at  Govent  Garden  in  1886  asd 
again  in  1887,  when  he  appeared    in  GUnka'i 

*  Vie  pour  le  Gzar '  on  July  12.  C-^-C] 

GEBAUER,  F.  X  Omit  the  referaiGe  to 
Sfibituxii  Gonobrtx. 

GEMINIAKI,  F.  Page  5876,  1.  ao  froei 
bottom,  for  in  1761  re<td  on  Seot.  34,  1762 
('  Gent.  Mag/).  P.  588  a,  line  8,  add  to  title  <4 
book,  op.  9.  Line  3  from  end  of  aulide!,  afUr 
London  add  date,  1743. 

GERN,  August,  was  foreman  to  Cayaill^-Ool 
of  Paris,  and  came  over  to  London  to  erect  the 
organ  built  by  the  latter  for  the  Carmelite 
Church  at  Kensington.  Having  set  np  on  his 
own  account  in  London  in  i8<$6,  he  has  built  an 
organ  for  the  French  Ghnroh  near  Leicester 
Square,  besides  many  excellent  instruments  ha 
churches  and  private  houses.  [V.  de  P.] 

GERNSHEIM,  Fbiedbich.  Add  to  list  of 
works  a  symphony  in  G  minori  and  a  cantata 

*  Salamisy'  op.  13,  which  has  recently  been  pnb- 
lished  by  Novello  &  Go.  with  English  words. 

GERSTER,  EnsLKA,  bom  1856  at  Ka^^hsa, 
Hungary,  received  instruction  in  singing  from 
Mme.  Marchesi  at  Vienna,  and  made  her  d^but 
Jan.  8,  1876,  at  Venice  as  Gilda,  with  great 
success,  and  as  Ophelia.    She  played  next  at 
Genoa  and  Marseilles,  and  in  March  1877  ^ 
Kroirs  Theatre,  Berlin,  with  her  sister,  Mme. 
Bertha  G«rster*Kauser,  at  an  Italian  season 
there    under   the   direction    of   Signer  Pietro 
Grardini,  to  whom  she  was  mairied  in  the  May 
following.     She  made  a  great  success  there, 
and  subsequently  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  Silftsias 
Festival  at  Breslau.  On  June  23  of  the  same  yesr 
she  made  her  d^ut  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Anuna, 
and  became  an  immediate  favourite,  remain- 
ing there  for  four  seasons  until  1880  indosive; 
Her  parts  there  included  the  Queen  of  Kight, 
Elvira    ('Puritani*),  Linda,  Dinorah,  Lucia, 
Edith  ('Talismano'),  Margaret,  Violetta,  and 
Gilda.     A  propos  of  the  last,  the  'SaturdAy 
Review'  of  June  20, 1878,  wrote  that  she  has 

*  given  a  fresh  proof  of  her  extraordinary  vocsl 
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Bpud  dramatic  genius.  The  exquisite  beauty  of 
her  aingiTig  has  never  been  shown  to  greater 
advantage,  and  her  acting  at  every  moment  re- 
veals true  art  and  feeling.  Among  fine  touches 
in  Mme.  Gerster's  dramatic  performance,  we 
may  specially  note  her  wrapping  her  head  in 
a  cloak  before  she  rushes  in  at  the  fatal  door  in 
the  last  scene,  that  she  may  at  least  not  see  the 
descending  knife/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  she  went  to  America, 
and  obtained  her  usual  success  both  in  opera  and 
concerts.  Betuming  to  England  she  sang  with 
success  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1879. 
She  went  back  to  America  in  the  following  year, 
singing  there  frequently  until  1883.  A  concert 
tour  in  the  States  was  b^un  in  Nov.  1887.  [A.C.] 

GIBBONS,  Chbistophkb.  Page  595  a»  for 
1.  1 1  from  bottom  reitd  In  1638  he  succeeded 
Thomas  Holmes  as.  Line  5  from  bottom,  after 
Abbey,  add  He'resigned  his  Winchester  appoint- 
ment June  33, 1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Silver.  Afi»r  him  came  Bandal  Jewett,  who 
held  the  post  from  1667  ^  ^^75* 

GIBBONS,  Oblando.  Vol.  i.  p.  594  b,  1.  6 
from  bottom,  for  smallpox  read  apoplexy.  A 
post-mortem  was  held  on  him,  the  report  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Becord  Office,  and  was 
printed  in  the  *  Athensum,'  Nov.  14,  1885.  He 
was  buried  on  June  6.  Mr.  Cummings  {'  Musical 
Society,'  April,  1886)  says  he  took  the  Mus.B. 
Degree  at  Cambridge  in  1606.  P.  595  a,  1.  24, 
add  that  the  portrait  referred  to  is  a  copy  from 
a  lost  original  once  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs. 
Fussell.  [W.B.S.] 

GIGELIBA.    See  Stbohteedel. 

GILMOBE,  Patbiok  Sabsfikld,  a  popular 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
Dec  35,  1829,  near  Dublin.  While  a  young 
man  he  went  to  Canada  with  an  English  band 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  soon  after 
went  across  into  the  United  States  and  settled 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed leader  of  a  military  band.  In  1859 
Gilmore  went  to  Boston  and  organized  a  band, 
named  after  himself,  which  became  distin- 
guished for  its  fine  playing,  the  result  of  his 
training.  During  the  Civil  War  Gilmore  was  a 
bandmaster  in  the  Federal  Army  stationed  at 
New  Orleans,  where,  in  1864,  he  gave  a  festival 
with  a  monster  orchestra  made  up  from  the 
army  bands,  and  startled  the  audience  with  some 
novelties,  one  of  which  was  the  firing  of  guns  by 
electricity,  making  the  report  come  on  Uie  first 
beat  of  the  bar,  as  though  they  were  great 
drums.  This  effect  was  reserved  for  the  per- 
formances of  patriotic  music.  OiImore*s  widest 
reputation,  not  confined  to  the  United  States, 
was  earned  by  his  success  in  organizing  the 
two  immense  music  festivals  in  Boston— one 
in  1869,  known  as  the  National  Peace  Jubilee, 
with  an  orchestra  of  1000  and  a  chorus  of  10,000 ; 
the  other  in  187a,  called  the  World's  Peace 
Jubilee,  with  aooo  players  in  the  band  and 
20,000  choristers.  On  each  occasion  a  powerful 
organ,  chimes  of  bells,  anvils  and  artillery  were 
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added  to  the  orchestral  resources,  and  an  im- 
mense shed  was  built  for  the  concert-room. 
Shortly  after  the  second  jubilee  Gilmore  went  to 
New  York  and  took  charge  of  a  large  military 
band,  with  which  he  has  travelled  over  the 
United  States  and  even  about  Europe  (1878)  on 
concert  tours.  He  has  also  had  charge  of  large 
bands  at  concert  gardens  in  New  York  and  at 
sununer  resorts  on  the  neighbouring  coast.  His 
compositions  of  military  and  dance  music,  as  well 
as  his  arrangement  of  works  of  different  kinds 
for  open  air  performance,  have  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity.  [F.H.J.] 

GIORDANI.    Line  5  of  artide./or  1 76a  read 

1753 ;   they  came  to  London  with  the  singer 

Lini.    line  16,  for  Baoeio  read  Bacio.    Line  31, 

for  Tomasso  read  Tonmiaso.    Line  35,  for  Leoni 

read  lam. 

GIOVANNINI,  a  name  interesting  in  musical 
history  solely  on  aocount  of  the  part  itplays  in 
the  discussion  conoeminff  the  song  'Willst  du 
dein  Herz  mir  schenken,  which  for  many  years 
was  attributed  to  Sebastian  Bach.  The  song 
appears  in  the  laiger  of  the  two  music  boolu 
of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach,  written  on  two  leaves 
now  loose,  but  evidently  once  belonging  to  the 
volume,  in  which  they  occur  after  p.  iii.  The 
outer  page  of  the  first  leaf  bears  the  title  *  Aria 
di  Grovannini  *  (nc)  the  song  itself  appearing  on 
the  two  interior  pages.    As  a  copy  of  the  song 

<  Schlummert  ein,  ihr  matten  Augen  *  is  written 
on  the  outer  page  of  the  second  leaf,  it  has  been 
considered  that  the  contents  of  these  pages  were 
contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
Zelter,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  came  from 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the 
song  was  by  Bach  himself,  that  the  Italian  name 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  composer^s  first  name, 
and  that  the  copy  was  made  partly  by  Anna 
Magdalena  hersefr.  Zelter's  theory  became  fixed 
in  the  public  mind  as  a  certainty,  since  a  play 
by  Ernst  Leistner  and  a  novel  by  A.  E.  Braoh- 
vogel  made  the  composition  of  the  song  an 
incident  in  the  love-story  of  Bach ;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  question  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  settled.  Forkel  refused  from  the  first 
to  believe  in  it^  authenticity,  judging  it  horn. 
internal  evidence,  but  Dr.  W.  Bust  has  adopted 
Zelter*s  theory,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  some  of  the  bass  notes  are  in  the 
composer's  auto^:raph.  (Bach-Gesellschaft,  voL 
XX.  I.  p.  15.)  More  recently,  however,  strong 
evidenoe  has  been  brought  which  mav  be  taken 
as  proving  the  song  to  he  the  composition  of  an 
actual  Giovannini,  whose  name  appears  in  Ger- 
ber's  Lexicon  as  that  of  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer  who  lived  chiefly  in  Berlin  from  1740 
imtil  his  death  in  178a.  In  the  same  writer's 
'Neues  Lexicon*  (i8ia-i8i4)  ^^  additional  in- 
formation is  given  that  about  1745  he  went  to 
London,  and  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
the  Count  of  St.  Germaine,  a  pasticcio  entitled 

<  L'Incoetanza  delusa*  in  which  the  airs  were 
much  admired.  He  also  published  some  violin 
solos  under  the  same  name.    Dr.  Spitta,  in  his 
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excellent  rteum^  of  the  question  (J.  S.  Bach, 
vol.  iii.  p.  66 J,  etc.,  English  edition),  tells  us 
farther  that  songs  by  Giovuinini  are  included 
in  Graefe's  Odensammlung  (174X  and  1743)  two 
of  which  were  since  published  in  Lindner's 
'Geschichte  dee  deutschen  Liedefi/  etc.  (1871). 
These  are  said  to  show  a  strong  resemblaoce  to 
the  style  of  *  Willst  du  dein  Hen  mir  sohenken,' 
and  there  seems  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  Giovannini  is  the  real  compoaer.  The 
external  evidence  quite  admits  the  possibility  of 
this,  as  the  book  may  very  probably  have  come 
into  other  hands  after  the  death  of  Anna  Mag- 
dalena  Bach,  and  so  competent  a  critio  as  Jir, 
Spitta  sees  no  reason  to  endorse  Dr.  Bnst*s 
opinion  that  some  of  the  notes  are  in  Bach's 
handwriting;  while  from  internal  evidence  it 
might  well  be  thought  that  no  musician  who  had 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Bach's  work 
could  ever  suspect  it  to  be  by  him.  [M.] 

GICTGLINI,  AiTTOKio.  Add  place  and  date 
of  birth,  Fano,  1827.    (Paloschi.) 

GLADSTONE,  Db.  Fbanois  Edwabd,  was 
bom  at  Summertown,  near  Oxford,  March  2,1845. 
When  14  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley, with 
whom  he  remained  at  Winchester  for  five  yeard. 
After  being  oiganist  for  two  years  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  in  1866  he  obtained 
the  post  of  organist  at  Llandaff  OathedraL  Li 
March  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  organ- 
ist at  Chichester  Cathedral,  but  three  years  kiter 
he  moved  to  Brighton,  where  he  remained  until 
1876,  when  after  a  short  residence  in  London  he 
accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Norwich  Cathe- 
dral, which  he  resigned  in  1881.  Dr.  Gladstone 
then  became  organist  to  Christ  Church,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  London,  a  post  which  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  1886.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  B.  Cantab,  in  1876,  and  shortly 
after  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mu8.  D.  in  1879,  *^^  ^  '^^  ^  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Organists,  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  a  teacher  of 
organ,  etc.,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Having 
been  lately  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  hns  been  recently  appointed  director 
of  the  choir  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bayswater. 
Dr.  Gladstone,  who  is  one  of  the  first  of  living 
English  organists,  has  composed  much  music  for 
his  instrument.  I >e8ides services, anthems* songs, a 
chorus  (with  orchestral  accompaniment),  'A  wet 
sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,'  an  overture  (MS.),  a 
piano  trio  (MS.)t  *nd  two  sacred  cantatas — 
*  Nicodemus  *  and  '  Philippi,  or,  the  Acts  of  Paul 
and  Si\sk%  in  Macedonia,' — the  latter  of  which 
was  written  for  the  North-Kastern  Choirs  As- 
sociation, and  produced  at  Newcastle  in  July 
1885.  ^  cantata,  'Constance  of  Calais,*  per- 
formed by  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society, 
a  mass  in  £  minor  (MS.),  written  for  the  Bromp- 
ton  Oratoiy,  and  a  short  mass  in  £  b,  are  among 
Dr.  Gladstone's  most  recent  works.       [W.B.S^ 

GLINKA,  MicHABL  Iyanovitch.  Line  i  of 
article, /or  1803  read  May  ao,  1804;  1.  2,  far 
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Feb.  15  read  Feb.  a.    Add  th^t  *  Im. 

le  Czar '  was  produced   at  Covent   Oardea  m 

Italian,  July  la,  1887. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  a  name  appHed    to  as? 
instrument  by  means  of  which  a  series  of  bdk 
can  be  struck  by  a  single  perfarmcr,  and  th« 
effect  of  a  chime  be  produced  with  little  tronbk: 
In  Germany  the  term  includes  both  the  CTiialW 
kinds  of  Cabillovs,  and  a  stop  on  ^he  orgaa 
which  brings  a  set  of  small  bells  into  connectioo 
with  the  keyboard.     The  istromento  dTaecimJ^ 
which  appears  in  the  score  of  the  *  Zatxberfiote:* 
is  such  a  set  or  frame  of  bells  played  bj  iiieaa« 
of  a  keyboard,  and  represents  in  the  oxrbestn 
the  Glockenspiel  played  by  Papageno    <m  t2tf 
stage.     The  instrument  used  in  Gennan  znSitaij 
bands  is  composed  of  inverted  metal   cups  a^ 
ranged  pyramidally  on  a  support  that  can  be 
held  in  the  hand.    It  is  somewhat  nmilar  is 
shape  to  the  '  Turkish  crescent  *  formerly  used  is 
the  British  army.    (See  toL  iL  p.  30  6).     It  is 
this  form  of  the  instrument  which   has   beca 
introduced  by  Wagner  into  the  orchestra;  iu 
effective  employment  in  the  'Fsuerzauber'  ia 
'Die   Walkiire'  is  a  fiuniliar  inatanoe   of  its 
occurrence.    The  peal  of  four  large  bells,  esst 
for  the  performance  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan » 
'  Gk>lden  L^end '  is  arranged  for  convenience  ia 
a  somewhat  similar  fonn.  [31/ 

GLOVER,  Stephen,  teacher  and  compo6e>, 
was  bom  in  i8ia  in  London.    From  the  year 
1840  to  nearly  1870  his  facile  pen   producel 
sacred  and  sentimental  songs,  ballads,  duets  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  resulting  in  a  record  of  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  separate  oompontioni, 
many  of  them  published.     '  The  Dream  is  pas: ' 
dates  probably  from  1837  ;  '  '^^  Gipsy's  TenC 
'Echo's  Song,*  and  <The  Meriy  Mill,'  1840: 
*  The  Monks  of  old,'  184a  ;  '  The  Gipsy  Cooatesi* 
belongs  to  about  the  same  period  ;  '  I  love  the 
merry  sunshine,*  1847;    'What  are  the  wild 
waves  saying?*  duet,  1850;  *The  Blind  Girl  to 
her  Harp,'  1854;  <  llie  Grood-bye  at  the  door,' 
1856  ;   *  The  Music  of  the  Birds '  (one  of  his 
many  duets  for  two  ladies*  voices).  1863 ;  '  Beauty 
and  the  Beast/  chamber  opera,  i8iS8.     Jjee^ 
popular  but  more  favourable  examples  of  bis 
talent  are  perhaps  contained  in  a  oolleetion  of 
(12)'  Songs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  published 
by  Jefferys;  and  his  setting  of  Longfellow's 
'  Excelflior '  is  not  without  merit. 

Stephen  Gk>ver,  who  was  never  very  robust^ 
retired  in  early  life  to  the  country;  but  his 
death  took  place  in  London  (Bayswater),  when 
he  was  58,  on  Dec.  7,  1870. 

His  music  received  that  mere  drawing-room 
popularity  which  proclaimed  it  worthless  as  re- 
presentative of  genuine  national  song  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  effort  of  a  pioneer  of  culture  on 
the  other.  His  success  in  the  narrow  field  of 
his  labours  was  enormous,  and  has  probably  not 
been  equalled,  in  the  publishers*  sense,  by  any 
composer  of  the  present  day,  although  the  present 
day  also  is  not  without  its  musicians  who  regard 
the  expediency  of  the  moment  as  their  natural 
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law.  It  is  due  to  Stephen  Glover  to  say, 
while  considering  his  works  in  this  connection, 
that  little  evidence  of  power  to  do  better  things 
appears  therein.  An  agreeable  feature  in  this 
older  writer  is  the  healtMness  and  cheerful  spirit 
of  his  music.  Sunshine,  moonshine,  and  twilight 
— but  especially  sunshine— furies,  flowers,  gip- 
sies, and  fishermen  were  the  subjects  Stephen 
Glover  loved  to  treat ;  in  conventional  method 
and  with  supei-ficial  characterization,  but  cor- 
rectly in  the  details  of  the  simple  forms  and 
harmonies  he  affected* 

Such  colourless  music  obtained  the  favour  of 
many  English  amateurs  of  the  time.  That  the 
same  clau  of  performers  forty  yean  afterwards 
should  neglect  it  entirely  and  demand  a  coarser, 
cleverer  type  of  commonplace,  serves  to  remind 
the  musician  that  the  modem  drawing-room 
song,  with  its  pent-up  agony  and  morbid  hues, 
will  ere  long  be  overtaken  by  its  inevitable  mor- 
tality. [L.M.M.] 

GNECCO,  Fbanoescx),  according  to  F^tis, 
was  bom  in  1769  at  Genoa,  became  a  pupil  of 
Mariaui,  musical  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Savona,and  died  in  181  o 
at  Milan.  According  to  Begli  and  Paloschi, 
Gnecco  was  bom  in  1 780,  was  a  pupil  of  Cima- 
rosa^  and  die<l  in  iSii  at  Turin.  Gnecco  com- 
posed several  operan,  both  serious  and  comic, 
of  which  two  only,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
performed  out  of  Italy,  viz.  'Carolina  e  Fi- 
landro/  1 798,  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Salle 
Favart,  Paris,  Oct.  11,  1817  (Castil  BUze),  and 
'  La  Prova  d'un  opera  seria,'  opera  buffa  in  a 
acts,  libretto  by  the  composer,  produced  at  Milan 

1805,  and  at  the  Salle  Louvois,  Paris,  Sept.  4, 

1806,  with  Signora  Canavassi  and  Barilli.  This 
last  opera  was  a  great  success,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity.  It  was  thrice  revived  in 
Paris,  viz.  in  1810,  in  1831  with  Malibran  and 
Lablache ;  on  Oct.  28,  of  the  same  year,  with 
Pasta ;  and  on  Nov.  ao  it  was  played  with  the 
first  act  of  'Tancredi'  on  the  oocasion  of  Mali- 
bran's  last  appearance  in  Paris.  In  1834  it  was 
reduced  to  one  act.  'La  Prova'  was  produced 
June  23,  1 831,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  with 
Pasta,  Curioni,  Lablache,  and,  thanks  to  the 
last-named  singer,  became  popular.  It  was  re- 
vived in  one  act  July  3,  1854,  with  Lablache, 
Viardot-Garcia,  Stigelli,  and  Ronooni,  and  was 
last  produced  on  June  18  and  19,  i860,  at  Her 
Majesty's,  for  Ciainpi,  since  which  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage.  A  duet  from  it, '  Oh 
guardate  che  figura,'  was  highly  popular  in 
the  concert-room  when  sung  by  Viaridot  and 
THmburini,  and  on  one  occasion  the  former 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  imitation  of  the  latter's 
mannerisms,  which  the  gentleman  by  no  means 
took  in  good  part.  ('  Musical  Recollections,'  Rev. 
J.  E.  Cox.)  [A.C.] 

GODARD,  Benjahik  Louis  Paul,  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  18,  1849,  first  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Hammer,  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1863,  where  he  studied  harmony 
under  Reber :  he  competed  twice  for  the  Prix 
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de  Rome,  but  without  success.  He  then  lefl; 
the  institution  and  joined  several  societies  for 
chamber  music,  in  the  capacity  of  viola-player, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  composition 
with  an  ardour  and  a  fertility  which  time  has 
only  served  to  increase.  He  wrote  numerous 
songs,  of  which  several  are  most  charming,  a 
number  of  pieces  for  piano,  some  very  pretty ; 
he  also  orohestrated  with  much  delicacy  Schu- 
mann's '  Kinderscenen '  (produced  in  this  form 
at  the  Concerts  du  Chfttelet  in  1876),  for  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  he  seemed  to  be 
specially  inspired  by  this  master  both  in  the 
concentrated  expression  of  his  songs  and  in  the 
elegant  forms  of  his  piano  pieces.  He  next 
produced  more  fully  developed  compositions: 
two  violin  concertos,  the  second  of  which,  entitletl 
Concerto  Roman  tique,  was  played  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires  by  Mile.  M.  Tbyau  in  1876,  and 
repeated  several  times  both  by  her  and  M.  Paul 
Viardot ;  a  trio  for  piano  and  strings ;  a  string 
quartet  and  a  piano  concerto  played  by  G.  Lewita 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1878.  In  this 
year  Benjamin  Godard,  bracketed  with  Th. 
Dubois,  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  musical  com- 
petition instituted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
and  his  prize  composition  '  Tasso '  was  performed 
with  much  success  at  the  Concerts  du  Ch&telet 
(Dec  18,  aa,  and  a9,  1878).  This  dramatic 
symphony,  written  on  a  poem  by  Grandmougin, 
both  the  words  and  music  of  which  are  inspired 
by  the'DamnationdeFaust, 'still  remainsGodard's 
chief  work,  and  that  upon  which  his  growing 
reputation  is  most  firmly  founded.  The  com- 
poser here  shows  a  real  talent  and  a  rare  instinct 
for  orchestration,  though  at  times  his  rhythms 
are  apt  to  become  too  bizarre  and  his  employ- 
ment of  excessive  sonority  too  firequent.  He 
also  possesses  unusual  feeling  for  the  pictur- 
esque in  music,  and  is  able  at  will  to  strike 
the  poetic  note  and  to  impart  a  vigorous  dramatic 
accent.  With  all  this  we  have  to  notice  an 
inconsistent  mixture  of  Italian  forms  and  of 
totally  opposite  styles,  which  proves  that  the 
composer  has  not  set  before  himself  an  ideal 
resulting  from  serious  reflection.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  employ  far  too  freely  the  whole 
strength  of  the  orohestra,  and  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  contenting  himself  with  the  first  idea 
that  occurs  to  him  without  duly  considering  it  in 
order  to  enrich  it  in  orohestration;  andlastly — and 
this  is  the  composer's  chief  fault — a  too  rapid  pro- 
ductiveness and  a  too  great  leniency  in  judging 
his  own  works.  Since  the  exaggerated  success 
of  this  very  interesting  and  promising  work,  M. 
Grodard,  intoxicated  by  praise,  has  only  produced 
compositions  the  good  qualities  of  which  have 
often  been  obscured  by  too  hasty  workmanship. 
The  most  important  are '  Scenes  Po^tiques'  (Con- 
certs du  ChAtelet,  Nov.  30,  1879);  a  symphony 
(do.  Dec.  a6, 1880);  'Diime,  po^me  dramatique' 
(Concerts  Populaires,  April  4,  1880);  'Sym- 
phonie-ballet  *  (do.  Jan.  15,  i88a);  'Ouverture 
dramatique'  (do.  Jan.  ai,  1883);  'Symphonie 
Gothique*  of  no  interest  (do.  Nov.  11,  1883); 
'  Symphonic  Orientale,'  five  descriptive  pieces  on 
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poems  by  Leconte  de  lisle,  Aag.  de  GhAtillon, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Godard  (for  he  is  himself  a  poet 
at  times),  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
piece  called '  Les  Elephants/  cleverly  contrived  to 
give  the  effect  of  ponderous  weight  (do.  Feb.  24, 
1884);  and  lastly  a  'Symphonic  L^gendaire^' 
written  partly  for  orchestra  alone,  partly  for  solo 
vocalists,  and  partly  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  libretto  is  by  various  poets,  of  whom  Grodard 
is  one,  and  forms  on  the  whole  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  production,  embracing  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  paraphernalia,  through  which  the  com- 
poser can  revel  in  descriptive  music  to  his  heart's 
content  (Concerts  du  Ch&telet,  Dec.  19,  1886). 
After  the  retirement  of  Pasd^oup,  who  was  a 
firm  admirer  of  Grodard's  works,  and  generally  al- 
lowed him  to  conduct  them  himself,  the  latter 
fonned  the  idea  of  reviving  the  Concerts  Popu* 
laires  under  the  name  of  Concerts  Modemes, 
but  the  undertaking  proved  impracticable,  lasting 
with  great  diflSculty  till  the  end  of  its  first  season 
(Octi885-Aprili886).  On  Jan.  31,1884,  Godard, 
who  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  any  work  on 
tlie  fVench  stage,  brought  out  at  Ajitwerp  a 
urand  opera,  '  Pedro  de  Zalamea,'  written  on  a 
libretto  by  Silvestre  and  D^troyat,  but  without 
success.  Some  selections  from  it,  performed  at 
concerts  in  Paris,  had  no  better  fate.  He  has 
lately  written  three  orchestral  incidental  pieces 
for  *Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  produced  at 
the  Od^n,  Dec.  8, 1887.  On  Feb.  25,  1888,  his 
opera  *  Jocelyn  *  was  produced  at  Brussels  with 
moderate  success.  He  has  ready  for  perform* 
anoe  two  grand  operas,  *  Les  Guelfes  *  and  '  Buy 
lilas*;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon 
be  produced,  for  Godard  has  undoubted  talent, 
and  would  have  had  much  more  success  had  he 
known  how  to  impose  a  stricter  discipline  upon 
his  natural  gifts,  and  to  judge  his  own  compo- 
sitions more  severely,  without  thinking  that  all 
the  productions  of  his  &cile  pen  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  musical  world.  [A.  J.] 

GODDABD,  Ababella.  The  last  sentence 
on  p.  604  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  Sonata  in 
Bb,  op.  106,  had  been  introduced  to  England 
by  M.  Alexandre  Billet  on  May  24,  1850,  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  In  that  and  the  following  year, 
M.  Billet  gave  thirteen  concerts  of  chamber- 
music  in  London,  with  very  interesting  pro- 
grammes. 

GODFBEY.  Add  date  of  death  of  Adolfhub 
Fbxdbbick,  Aug.  28,  1882. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  P.  606  a,  the  last 
note  of  the  final  musical  example  should  be  A. 
Line  9,  for  p.  98  recui  fo.  98 ;  and  1.  22,  for  p.  66 
read  fo.  56.  P.  607  a,  aner  1.  17  firom  bottom, 
add  has  set  it  for  solo  and  chorus  with  accom- 
paniment for  PF.,  violin,  and  cello  (B.  &  H's. 
ed.  No.  259). 

Add  that  the  version  made  by  Harries  for  use 
in  Denmark  appeared  in  the  '  Flensburgsches 
Wochenblatt*  n>r  Jan.  27, 1790,  »md  begins  'Heil 
Dir,  dem  liebenden.*  It  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  written  for  the  melody  of  '  God  save  great 
George  the  King.'    The  Berlin  form,  beginning 


ka 


'Hell  Dir,  im  Siegerkranz,'  is  by 
hard  Schumacher,  aud  was  published    in. 
'  Spenersche  Zeitung,'  Berlin,  Dec.  1 7,  1 795. 
a  paper  by  A.  HoflBman  von  FailersIc^Mfli  in 
*  Findlinge,'  Leipzig,  1859. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  ^roL  L^ 
Mr.  Cunmdn^'s  papers,  see  an  Article  bj 
Crawford  in  Julian's '  Dictionary  of  'H.yjnmaiktgt^ 

P-  437- 

GOETZ,  Hermann.  Correct  date  of  biiiba 
Dec.  7, 1840  (Paloschi,  and  Pougin*B  suppleiB^tt 
to  F^tis).  Add  to  works  mentioaed  izi  arfekde:— 
Cantata  'Nanie*  (Schiller)  for  chorus  and  «r 
chestra,  op.  10;  Cantata  'Es  liegt  so  still*  ht 
male  chorus  and  orchestra,  op.  11  ;  six  awigi, 
op.  la ;  and  ' Grenrebilder,'  six  pianoforte  paeeat, 
op.  1$.  His  posthumous  works  include  a  settiv 
of  Psalm  oxxxvii.  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchessrm 
first  performed  in  England  by  the  London  Muanl 
Society,  June  27, 1879 ;  Quintet  in  C  minor  kt 
piano  and  strings  (with  double  bass)  ;  a  pians 
sonata  for  four  hands,  concertos  ibr  piano  aad 
violin ;  and  several  songs  and  vocal  quartefes. 

GOLDBERG,  Joseph  PasquaxiS,    bom  at 
Vienna  Jan.  i,  1825 ;   began  his  career  as  s 
violinist,  as  a  pupil  of  Mayseder,  and    stodvd 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  Ritter  voa 
Seyfried  at  Vienna.    At  the  age  of  la   he  ap- 
peared at   the  Grand  Bedoutensaal,    and  per- 
formed a  concerto  in  E  minor,  with  orchestra,  of 
his  own  composition,  dedicated  to  Spohr.     After 
a  few  years  he  left  Vienna  for  Italy,  and  played 
at  Trieste,  Venice,  Bergamo,  etc.     From  Italy 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  then  urged  by  Bnhiai 
and  Meyerbeer  to  become  a  singer ;   he  recetvad 
his  vocal  instruction  from  Rubini  and  B<»dogBi, 
and  afterwards  from  the  old  Lamperti  in  Italy. 
He  was  engaged  for  three  years  as  Prime  Bam 
assoluto,  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Italy.    At 
the  age  of  18  he  made  his  d^ut  at  Paidoa  ii 
Donizetti's  '  Begina  di  Golconda,'  and  met  aicb 
a  most  £ftvourable  reception.    At  Verona  and 
Grenoa  he  sang  with  his  sister,  Fwany  Goldberg 
Marini,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
prima  donnas  of  Italy,  in  'Maria  di  Rohan.' 
But  being  of  a  serious  and  retiring  dispositioii, 
and  detesting  the  stage,  he  decidra  to  leave  i^ 
and  returned  to  Paris  determined  to  sing  only  at 
oonoerts  and  to  teach  the  art  of  binging.    At 
Paris  he  became  a  &vourite,  and  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  Rossini,  Donisetti, 
Chopin,  Hal^vy  and  Thalbeig.     In   1847  he 
came  to  London  to  fulfil  a  six- weeks  engagement 
with  Jullien.    From   1850  to   1861   he  made 
I  several  provincial  concert  tours  in  England  with 
Grisi,  Alboni,  Mario,  etc.,  and  then  settled  in 
London,  where  he  has  since  remained  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  singing.    Among  his  pupib  we  will 
name  Giuglini  and  Brignoli,  Mme.  Gassier,  Mine. 
Rabatinsky,  and  his  own  sister,  Catherina  Gold* 
berfl^Stro8si,  who  earned  a  great  suoceis  at  la 
Scala,  Milan,  and  at  the  Grana  Teatro,  Baroeiooa. 
In  1 87 1  Mr.  Goldberg  was  commissioned  by 
Correnti,   Minister  of   Public    Instmction,   to 
report  upon  the  Conservatoires  of  Italy,  and  to 
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propose  reformi  in  the  method  of  inatruction. 
Sla  proposals  were  approved  by  Lauro  Bossi, 
tbe  then  Principal  of  the  Naples  Consenratorio, 
and  have  since  been  put  in  force  throaghoat 
Italy,  In  consideration  of  these  services  Gold- 
berg was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Grown  of  Italy. 
A  large  number  of  his  vocal  compositions  have 
been  published  and  sang  by  tbe  most  celebrated 
singers  here  and  on  the  continent.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  'La  Maria  Trionfale/  which  was 
played  by  tbe  military  bands  when  the  ti-oops  of 
Victor  Emanuele  entered  Rome  for  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Goldberg  has  been  many  years  pro- 
foMor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of -Music,  and  also 
professor  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise.      [G.] 

GOLDMARK,  Kabl.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  May  1 8,  1830,  on  tiie  authority  of  Paloschi, 
and  Pougin*s  supplement  to  F^tis.  Add  that 
his  three-act  opera  'Merlin'  was  produced  in 
Vienna,  Nov.  19, 1886.  Selections  from  it  were 
given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  following  year. 
A  new  symphony  in  E  b  was  given  at  Pesth  in 
1887. 

GOLDSCHMIDT.  P.  608,  1,  7,  note  that 
Joachim  and  von  Bulow,  though  studying  at 
Leipzig,  were  not  in  the  Gonservatorium.  Add 
that  he  introduced  in  Grermany  Handel's  '  Ode 
for  S.  Cecilia's  day/  and  in  England  conducted 
'  L' Allegro  ed  II  l^enseroso/  for  which  he  wrote 
additional  a(XM>mpaniments.  These  works  bad 
not  been  heard  m  Germany  or  England  in  a 
complete  form  since  Handel's  time. 

GOLINELLI,  STBf  AND,  bom  Oct.  96,  1818, 
at  Bologna,  was  taught  pianoforte  playing  and 
counterpoint  by  Benedetto  Donelli,  and  compo- 
sition by  Vaccaj.    He  was  professor  at  the  lioeo 
of  Bologna  from  1840  te  1870,  having  been  ap- 
pointed  by  Rossini  while  director.      To   this 
composer  Uolinelli  dedicated  his  24  Preludes  for 
pianoforte,  op.  23.     He  became  acquainted  with 
Miller  while  on  a  visit  to  Bologna  in  184a,  and 
dedicated  to  him  his  12  Studies,  op.  15.     He 
subsequently  made  a  tour  throughout  Itely,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  composer.    He  also 
played  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  ap- 
pearing in  London   in   1851   at   the    Musical 
Union,  playing  with  Sivori  and   Piatti.     He 
retired  from  public  life  altogether  in  1870,  and 
has  since  resided  at  Bologna  or  in  the  country. 
His  compositions,  to  the  number  of  200,  published 
by  Ricordi,  T.  Boosey  &  Co.  and  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  are  written  exclusively  for  the  piano. 
They  include  5  Sonatas,  3  Toocate  (op.  38,  48, 
and  186) ;  24  Preludes  dedicated  to  Mile.  Louise 
Farrenc   (op.  69);    24  Preludes,   'Ai  Giovani 
Pianisti'(op.  1 77),  adopted  by  the  Lioeo ;  Album, 
dedicated  to  Mercadante;  Tarantella,  op.  ^3; 
Barcarola,    op.  35;     'AdMe    et    Virginia,    2 
melodies,  op.  34 ;  '  Le  Viole  Mammole,'  op.  39 ; 
Allegretto  giojoso,  Milan  1878;   operatic  fan* 
tasias,  etc.  [A.C.] 

GOLLMICE,  Adolfh,  bom  Feb.  5,  1825,  at 
Fraukfort-on-the-Main.  He  received  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  from  his  father,  Carl  Gollmick 
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(1 796-1866),  writer  and  composer,  and  on  the 
violin  from  Riefstahl  and  Heinrich  Wolf.  In 
1844  he  came  and  settled  in  London,  and  gave 
his  first  concert  Aug.  21  at  Pape's  Pianoforte 
Rooms.  He  was  favourably  received  both  as 
pianist  and  violinist.  In  1847  he  founded  the 
B^union  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  1864  the  West- 
bourne  Operatic  Society,  and  in  1879  the  Kil- 
bum  Musical  Association.  In  addition  he  gave 
concerts  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  at 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  ete.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  operas  *  Balthazar,'  performed  in  private 
at  Frankfort,  i860 ;  '  The  Oracle,'  Bijou  Theatre, 
Bayswater,  1864;  'Doiia  Costanza,'  Criterion 
Theatre,  1875;  'The  Heir  of  Linne,'  operatic 
cantata,  Dublin  and  SL  George's  Hall,  1877 ; 
'  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,'  dramatic 
cantata,  London,  Birmingham,  ete.,  1877;  a  sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  MS. ;  a  pianoforte  quartet  and 
trio  in  C  minor ;  drawing-room  pieces,  Abschied,' 
'The  Dripping  Well,'  <La  Flatteuse ' ;  transcrip- 
tions of  German  VolksUeder,  various  songs,  etc. 
He  died  in  London  March  7, 1883.  [A.C.] 

GOMEZ,  A.  C.  P.  609  a,  1.  4  from  bottom, 
add  date  of  production  of  'Fosca,'  Feb.  16, 1873. 
P.  609  by  1.  Sifor  in  reetd  July  19. 

GOODBAN,  Thomas.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  Dec.  1784. 

GOOVAERTS,  Alphonsk  Jban  Mabie  An- 
DB^  bom  at  Antwerp,  May  25,  1847,  comes  of 
an  artistic  family,  his  grandfather  being  a  Flemish 
poet  of  some  celebrity,  and  his  fiither  an  excel- 
lent amateur  musician.  When  still  a  child  M. 
Goovaerte  showed  great  talent  for  music,  but  after 
some  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Ant- 
werp, owing  to  family  losses  he  was  obliged  at 
the  age  of  15  to  embrace  a  mercantile  career. 
During  this  part  of  his  life  he  studied  music  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  and  soon  after  1866  (when 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Antwerp  Town  Library) 
his  sacred  motets  began  to  be  performed  in  the 
churches  of  bis  native  town.  From  1868  to 
1 874  he  published  seven  small  volumes  of  Flemish 
songs,  to  words  by  Frani  Willems,  set  for  three 
voices  and  intended  for  the  use  of  primary 
Flemish  schools  In  1869  his  'Messe  Solennelle,* 
for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  organ,  was  performed 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  with  great  success,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a  musician  entirely  self-tauglit 
in  harmony,  composition,  and  orchestration.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  a  small  Mass  a  4  with 
organ  accompaniment  and  several  Flemish  songs, 
ete.  M.  Goovaerte  next  began  to  occupy  himself 
with  literature,  without  however  neglecting  the 
composition  of  church  music.  In  1874  ^^  began 
the  efforto  for  the  reform  of  church  music  by 
which  he  is  best  known.  Having  been  appointed 
musical  secretary  to  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  he 
established  an  amateur  Domchor,  for  which  he 
transcribed  ninety  motets,  ete.,  by  Palestrina, 
Lasso,  and  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian  com- 
posers. These  attempted  reforms  met  with  strong 
opposition,  to  whicn  M.  Goo?aerts  replied  by 
articles  in  the  *F^^ration  Artistique'  and  other 
papers,  and  by  a  work  on  the  subject  published 
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sdmaltaneooBly  in  French  and  Flemish,  'La 
Musiqae  d'Eglise.  Considerations  sur  son  ^iat 
actuel  et  Histoire  abr^^  de  tontes  les  ^coles  de 
I'Europe.*  After  two  journeys  in  Germany  and 
Holland,  to  stady  the  work  of  the  Batisbon  school 
of  the  former  oountry  and  the  Gregorian  Associa- 
tion of  the  latter,  M.  Goovaerts  in  1881  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gregorian  Association 
founded  by  the  Belgian  bishope  in  that  year, 
for  which  he  has  recently  composed  a  motet, 
'  AdoraiDUS,'  for  foor  equal  voices.  In  1877  he 
was  crowned  by  the  Belgian  Acad^ie,  and  in 
1880  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  '  History 
of  Music  Printing  in  the  Netherlanda.'  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  valuable  work  on  Abra- 
ham Verhoeven,  which  was  translated  into  Flem- 
ish in  the  following  year.  M.  Groovaerts,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  Assistant  Librarian 
at  the  Antwerp  Town  Library,  is  now  (1887) 
employed  at  the  Archives  Royales  at  Brussels. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  both 
Belgian  and  foreign.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  principal  musical  and  literary  works  : — 

MUSICAL. 


Av«  Marl*. 
S  O  BalutarU. 
Flemish  {tonga. 
Pleees  for  Ptano  and  Vlolla. 
P«tlM  MesM. 
HesM  BoIenn«IIe. 
Dree  itemmlge  Lladeren  voorde 
SehooUengd. 


Adoramiu. 
Ave  y«rum. 
Tutum  ErgOw 
O  Jatu,  Mplentlik 
No«l  (P.  V.) 
Lleder  and  fieeoM. 
Ohond  Miulc  ete. 


LITER  AST. 

Notice    biographlqiie  «t   bibllo-  La  Muslqiie  d'SgllM  (tranilaSad 
graphtque  tar  Pterre  Pbaltee, I      into  Flemish). 
Imprtmeur  de  Mustque  <i  An-!G«ntelogledelafuaflledeLiagre. 
vers  au  ia«  sltele,  sniTle  da,Le  Pelntre  Mlchal-Ange  Imraea- 
eatalogae  chronologlque  de  sas  •      raet. 


Impressions. 


Mntelogf e  de  la  Ikmllle  Wovters. 


LeTenaaehets  vaa  Bidder  Leo  de  UlAolro  et  BlbllograpMe  de  la 
Burbure.  |      TjrpographleMnslcale  dans  lei 

Uoe  nouTelle  awm  de  Pierre  Be-       Pars  Bas. 

noU,  analyst  par  Plerrs  Pha-  Orlgine  des  Oaiettes  et  NonTelles 
l^se  (translated  into  Flemish).       Periodiqua*.    Abraham  Ver- 

Notloe  Historiqoe  rar  on  Ubieaa  hoeren  (transl.  Into  Flemish), 
de  MIehel-Angelo  de  Oarar  Artlelea  In  the  Biographie  Na> 
▼•Bgio.  t      tionale.  [W.B.S.] 

GOBDIGIANI,  Lniai.  Last  Une  of  article, 
for  in  read  May  i. 

GORIA,  A.  E.    See  voL  iL  p.  733  6. 

GOSS,  Sib  John.  Line  3  of  article  add  date 
of  birth,  Dec.  27, 1800.  P.  611  a.  1.  9,  complete 
date  of  *  The  Church  Psalter,  etc.',  1856.  Add 
date  of  Goes's  death,  May  10,  1880. 

GOSSEC,  F.  J.  Add  to  Ust  of  works  an 
oratorio,  '  L'Arche  d*alliance,*  performed  at  the 
Concert  Spirituel ;  Choruses  to  the  tragedy  of 
'Electra'  (1783);  'Berthe'  (with  Philidor  and 
Botson,  Brussels  1775);  operas,  'Hylas  et 
Sllvie/  '  La  Reprise  de  Thonlon,*  and  '  Le  Peri- 
gourdin,*  not  publicly  performed.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  the  introduction  of  homs  into  the 
orchestra  is  attributed  to  him,  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gong  or  tam-tam  in  his  funeral 
music  in  honour  of  Mirabeau  is  the  first  instance 
of  its  use  as  an  orchestral  instrument.  [M.] 

GOSTLING,  Rev.  John,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  Feb. 
35,  1678,  and  three  days  later  was  admitted  in 
ordinary,  on  the  death  of  William  Tucker.     He 


is  called  'a  base  from  C^terbaxy, 
Arts.'  He  subsequently  became  a  minor 
of  Canterbury,  vicar  of  Littlebouni,  draplain  te 
the  King,  Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  PreitendsEEy 
of  Lincoln.  He  died  July  17,  1733.  He  vas 
one  of  the  most  famous  singers  of  hia  txniiey  ob 
account  of  the  volume  and  oompaas  of  liia  ba« 
voice.  He  was  one  of  the  'ministers*  at  tht 
coronations  of  James  IE,  and  of  Willlazn  astd 
Maxy.  Hawkins  gives  an  anecdote  expLdni^ 
the  origin  of  Purcell's  anthem,  '  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  a  work  written  to  suit 
Gostling's  voice,  and  at  his  own  request,  in  hh 
History,  p.  707  (Novello's  ed.).  [See  voL  i. 
p.  148  a,  ill.  p.  47  a,  49  &.]  C^^] 

GOTTSCHALK,  Louis   Moseau,    bom  aft 
New  Orleans,  May  a,  18 29,  of  an  Engliali  fmihetj 
Doctor  of  Science  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a 
French  mother,  daughter  of  Count  Antoine  6s 
Brusl^  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  instuieo- 
tion.    Hia  family  being  in  easy  drcmustaxioe^ 
young  Gottschalk    studied    the    piano     as    aa 
amusement ;  at  the  age  of  12,  having  already 
gained  much  applause  as  a  performer,  he  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  France  in  order  to   perfeet 
himself.    In  Paris  his  first  master  was  Charles 
Hall^;   he    afterwards    studied    with    Camiile 
Stamaty,   and  for  composition  with   Maleden, 
who  was  Saint-Saens'  first  master.     While  he 
was    in    Europe    his  family  sustained     heavy 
pecuniary  losses,  and  he  at  once  thought  of  tiini> 
ing  his  talents  to  account.    He  was  not  content 
with  merely  playing  in  drawing-room%  bat  gave 
concerts,  by  which  his  name  as  a  composer  and 
pianist  was  quickly  established.    He  also  made 
a  professional   tour   in  the  French  provinoea. 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  in  which   last 
country  he  had  an  enormous  success  (1853).     On 
his  return  from  bis  travels  he  was  recalled  hy  his 
father  to  New  Orleans.    He  then  began  his  first 
tour  through  America,  playing  his  piano  compo- 
sitions and  conducting  his  orcheslaal  works  at 
monster  festivals ;  a  symphony  entitled  *  La  Nuit 
des  Tropiques,'  a  triumphal  cantata,  an  overture^ 
fragments  of  an  unpublished  opera,  etc.,  were 
heard  in  this  way.    His  success  was  so  great 
that  an  American  speculator.  Max  Strakoach, 
since  £unouB  for  having  brought  out  Mme.  Patti, 
engaged  him  to  make  an  enormous  tour  through 
the  States.    From  this  period  Gottschalk*s  career 
was  one  of  incessant  and  successful  travel.    He 
died  suddenly  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  18,  1869, 
at  the  very  time  when,  tired  of  his  wandering 
life,  he  was  planning  a  quiet  retreat  at  Paris. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  weakened  by  fever 
and  fatigue,  and  at  one  of  his  concerts,  as  if 
seized  by  a  fatal  presentiment,  he  was  unable  to 
finish  his  last  composition, '  La  Morte.*    Prob- 
ably no  artist  travelled  more  than  Gottschalk ; 
in   Spanish  America^  where  he    was  idolized 
by  the  public,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  where  he  did  not  give  concerts.    He 
wrote  voluminously  for  the  piano,  and  bis  works, 
popular  at  the  time  of  their  production,  have 
an  originality  and  a  locid  colour  which  were 
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much  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  charm, 
passion,  and  melancholy  of  his  playing.  He 
began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  his 
'  Bananier/  at  one  time  famous  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, dates  from  this  time.  Few  of  his  pieces, 
except  a  Tarantella  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
often  played  by  Plants,  have  lived  to  the  present 
day,  and  even  most  of  their  titles  are  forgotten. 
Gottschalk  himself  is  only  remembered  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  virtuoso,  whose  successes  were 
considerable,  but  who  was  not  a  great  artist  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  since  he  was  never 
connected  with  the  classical  school,  and  his  com- 
positions owe  their  worth  entirely  to  the  charm, 
freshness,  and  variety  of  his  playing.        [A.J.] 

GOUNOD,  Charles  FBAN9018.    The  follow- 
ing observations  are  to  be  added  to  the  article  in 
vol.  i.  p.  6x5,  etc.: — ^In  spite  of  the  entire  £ulure 
of  *  Polyeucte,'  he  continued  to  write  new  works 
for  the  Op^ra,  where,  up  to  the  present  time, 
*  Faust,*  originally  written  for  another  theatre, 
has    alone   held    its   ground.    'Le  Tribut   de 
Zamora'  was  represented  on  April  i,  1881,  but 
the  opera  disappeared  firom  the  bills  ss  quickly 
as  *  Polyeucte    had  done.     He  then  took   up 
his  first  opera,  '  Sapho,'  enlarged  it  into  four 
acts,  added  some  music,  and  pn^uced  it  in  this 
form  on  Apr.  2, 1884.    According  to  the  general 
opinion  the  work  lost  by  this  treatment,  and  the 
only  parts  which  were  still  pleasing  were  those 
in  which  a  certain  youthful  charm  was  found  in 
the  midst  of  purely  scholastic  scoring.  The  result 
was  not  such  as  the  author  had  wished  for,  and 
'  Sapho'  was  withdrawn  after  a  limited  number  of 
representations.    For  several  years  past,  Gounod 
has  plunged  into  a  religious  mysticism,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  great  sacred 
works.    The  first  of  these,  *The  lUdemption,' 
sketched  in  1868,  but  not  finished  till  1881,  was 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882, 
and  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884;  the  second,  <  Mors 
et  Vita,*  composed    when   he    was    rewriting 
'Sapho,*    was    produced    at    the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1885,  and  in  Paris  May  22,  1886. 
This    new  ideal  of  dramatico-religious  music, 
which  he  calls  'music  treated  in  the  style  of 
fresco  *  (mtwt^ue  plane  et  peinte  d  freemie)  seems 
to  have  first  occurred  to  Gounod  when  ne  turned 
his  attention  to  religious  subjects  in  order  to 
emulate  the  reputation  of  Berlioz's  '  Enfance  du 
Christ  *  and  Massenet^s  '  Marie  Magdeleine,*  and 
desired  to  introduce  innovations  on  the  work  of 
his  rivals.    He  has  made  simplicity  an  absolute 
rule.    The  long  recitatives  on  a  single  note,  or 
rining  and  descending  by  semitones,  the  solo  parts 
proceeding  invariably  by  the  intervals  of  a  third,  a 
sixth,  or  an  octave,  while  the  choral  and  orches- 
tral parts  adhere  to  incessant  reiterations  of  the 
same  chords ;  these  impart  a  monotony  and  a 
heaviness  to  the  work  which  must  weary  the  best 
disposed  audience.  The  same  style  preaominates 
in  the  '  Messe  k  Jeanne  d' Arc,*  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  composing  on  his  knees  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bheims  on  the  stone  on  which  Joan 
of  Arc  knelt  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII. 
This  work  was  first  performed  in  the  Cathedral 
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of  Bheims,  July  24,  1887,  and  in  the  church  of 
S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1887,  S.  Cecilia's 
Day.  A  fourth  Messe  Solennelle  and  a  Te  Deum 
have  j  n st  been  published .  When  Verdi  was  made 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  d'honneur  in  March 
1880,  Gounod  received  the  same  distinction  (July 
1880) ;  and  in  January  1881  this  title,  n  most 
exceptional  one  for  a  composer,  was  conferred  on 
Ambroise  Thomas.  As  neither  one  nor  the  other 
has  as  yet  obtained  the  'grand  croix,*  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  jealousy.  [See  vol.  iv.  p.  104, 
where  correct  statement  in  line  5  from  end  of 
article  Thomab.]  ;a.J.] 

GOW,  Nkil.  Add  days  of  birth  an<l  death, 
March  22,  and  March  i.  To  the  end  of  article 
add  that  Nathaniel  Gow,  bom  at  Inver,  May  28, 
1766,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1831,  wrote 
the  song  '  Caller  Herrin*.*  He  held  a  position  in 
the  fashionable  world  of  Edinburgh  similar  to 
that  held  by  his  father,  and  in  his  later  years  had 
received  a  pension  from  George  IV .  His  brother, 
Neil,  composed  the  songs  'Flora  Macdonald*B 
Lament  *  and  '  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.*         [M.] 

GBABT7,  Lewis,  or  Louis  Gbabut,  or  some- 
times Grsbus,  a  IVench  musician,  who  came  to 
England  about  1666,  and  finding  favour  with 
Charles  II.,  whose  predilection  for  everythini^ 
French  was  unbounded,  was  assigned  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  music,  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  John  Banister,  then '  Master 
of  the  Music'  Upon  Oct.  i,  1667,  he  produced 
at  Court  an  'English  Song  upon  Peace,'  which 
Pepys,  who  heard  it,  criticised  very  .unfavourably, 
although  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  *  the 
instrumental  musick  he  had  brought  by  practice  to 
play  very  just. '  His  incapacity  hKoth  as  performer 
and  composer  were  commented  upon  by  Pelham 
Humfirey  (Pepys,  Nov.  1 5, 1 66 7) .  His  opera,  'Ari- 
adne, or,  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus,'  originally 
composed  to  French  text,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  adapted  to  English  words,  in  1 674.  He  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  for  Dryden's  opera, 
'Albion  and  Albanius,*  produced  at  Dorset 
Garden,  June  6,  1685,  at  great  expense,  but 
performed  for  six  nights  only.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  its  failure  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  news  of 
which  reached  London  on  the  last  day  it  was 
played  :  the  real  causes  however  were  the  innate 
worthlessness  of  both  drama  and  music.  Both 
were  published,  and  readers  may  therefore  judge 
for  themselves.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to  the 
piece  bestowed  some  extravagant  encomiums 
upon  Grabu,  extolling  him  above  all  English 
composers,  but  a  few  years  later  changed  his 
tone  and  awarded  the  palm  to  Purcell.  A 
satirical  song  upon  the  piece,  ridiculing  both 
author  and  composer,  is  contained  in  Hawkins's 
History  (Novello's  edition,  707).  It  is  presumed 
that  Grabu  lost  his  Court  appointment  at  the 
Bevolution,  but  he  seems  to  have  remained  in 
England,  ns  in  1690  he  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Waller's  alteration  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  *  Maid's  Tragedy.*  A  few  songs 
by  him  are  contained  in  some  of  the  collections 
of  the  period.  [W.H.H.] 
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GRADENER,  Gabl  G.  P.,  bom  Jan.  14, 
1 81  a,  at  Rostock,  received  hut  first  musical 
employment  as  a  violoncellist  at  Helsingfors. 
After  three  years  he  went  to  Kiel  and  was  ap- 
pointed Musikdirector  to  the  University  there,  a 
post  which  he  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1851 
he  founded  an  academy  for  vocal  music  at  Ham- 
burgr,  and  remained  there  until  in  1862  he  was 
appointed  to  teach  singing  and  theory  in  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium.  After  three  yean  he 
returned  to  Hamburg,  where  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent.  In  1867  he  joined  F.  W.  Grund  in 
forming  the  Hamburger  Tonkunstlerverein,  the 
presidentship  of  which  he  held  for  some  years. 
As  a  composer  of  chamber  music,  the  chief 
interest  of  which  centres  in  the  ingenuity  and 
freshness  of  its  harmonies  and  the  excellence  of 
its  form,  he  is  justly  esteemed.  His  works  in- 
clude two  pianoforte  quintets,  two  trios,  three 
string  quartets,  an  octet,  two  symphonies,  besides 
a  concerto,  a  sonata,  and  many  pieces  for  the 
piano.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  June  11,  1883. 
His  son  Hebicann,  bom  May  8,  1844,  at  Kiel, 
entered  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  in  1862 ;  in 
1864  was  appointed  organist  at  Gumpendorf, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra  in 
Vienna.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
harmony,  etc.,  in  the  Conservatorium,  and  in 
18S2  received  the  title  of  Professor.  In  1886 
he  became  director  of  the  academical  society  for 
orchestral  music,  and  of  the  academical  Gesang- 
verein.  His  compositions,  though  not  numerous, 
show  very  strong  individuality.  As  in  the  case 
of  his  fftther,  he  is  at  his  best  in  chamber  music; 
his  piano  quintet  has  been  played  in  London 
with  success.  His  *  Lustspielouverture '  and  an 
octet  for  strings  may  also  be  mentioned.      [M.] 

GRAHAM,  George  Fasquhab.  Line  3  of 
article, /or  in  1790  reiid  Dec.  29,  1789. 

GRAND  OPERA.  P.  617  a,  1.  19  from 
bottom,  far  dramatic  essay  read  essay  in  this 
form  of  opera.  P.  617  6, 1.  5,  for  *  La  Favorite ' 
read  *  Don  Carlos.* 

GRAND  PIANO.  For  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  article  read  as  follows  : — The  Silbei^ann 
pianos  bought  by  Frederick  the  Great,  still  pre- 
xerved  at  Potsdam  (at  the  Town  Palace,  the 
New  Palace,  and  Sans  Souci)  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  of  the  grand  form.  They  are  copies  of 
the  grand  pianos  by  Cristofori  dated  1720  and 
1726,  which  are  preserved  at  Florence.  This 
important  fact  was  determined  by  the  writer  on 
a  special  visit  to  Berlin  in  188 1.  P.  618  a,  1. 15. 
The  actions  here  referred  to  are  different.  [See 
Pianoforte.]  Line  25,  for  rather  toSilbermann*s 
ideal  read  to  an  early  Grerman  action  (not 
Schroeter's  model)  improved  upon  by  Stein.  For 
1.  4  from  end  of  article,  read  Allen's  tubes  and 
plate&i,  patented  in  1820.  [A.J.H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  In  the  list  of 
composers,  under  the  year  1859,  for  Eugene  read 
Ernest. 

The  following  list  completes  the  number  of 
composers  who  have  gained  the  prize  since  the 


U8S.  VldaL   '  Le  GladUtfeur.* 
IBM.  DebuU7.     '  L'Kn&at 

dlfue.* 

1S8&.  Lerouz.    'BodjiDlon.* 
18M.  Savard.  'LaVision  daSftOL 
1887.  Gharpantler.   '  Didon.' 
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;  publication  of  the  article  in  vol.  L  p.  61S,  until 
the  present  time : — 

1878.  Brotttin  and  Boaueaa.  *  Li 

Fine  de  JephU.' 
Itsn.  Hae.    'MM«e.' 

1880.  Hflleinacher(LudflD).  *Flii 

gaL' 

1881.  No  first  prise. 

1882.  Marty  and  PlernA    *  Bdlth.* 

After  the  year  1803  the  competition  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  was  decided  by  thelnstitat. 
In  1864  it  was  modified  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
ni :  from  1864  to  1871  the  works  were  judged 
by  a  special  jury  composed  of  nine  members 
drawn  by  lot  from  a  list  chosen  by  the  general 
superintendent  of  theatres.  Since  1872  the  final 
judgment  has  been  restored  to  the  united  seo 
tions  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts ;  and  the 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — ^The  six 
composers  forming  the  musical  section  of  the  In- 
stitut  (now  represented  by  MM.  Thomas, Gounod, 
Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  and  Delibes), 
assisted  by  three  composers  not  belonging  to  the 
above-mentioned  body,  give  a  previous  verdict 
which  the  entire  Acad^nde  has  to  ratify  or  veto. 
The  competition  takes  place  in  June,  and  the 
performance  of  the  prize  cantata  in  October,  at 
the  annual  public  s^nce  of  the  Aoad^mie  des 
Beaux  Arts.  [A.J.] 

GRAS,  Mhk.  J.  A.  D0BU8.  Correct  date  of 
birth  from  1807  to  Sept.  7,  1804.  P.  619  a,  1.  5 
from  bottom,  after  retii^ement  add  the  words 
from  the  Grand  Opera.  (See  Dahobeau,  vol.  i. 
428  b.) 

GRASSINI,  JosEpHiNA.  Line  5  from  end  of 
article,  for  in  January  read  Jan.  3. 

GRAUN,  K.  H.  Add  that  the  *Tod  Jesu  * 
was  perfonned  at  an  orchestral  concert  given  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  on  ^pril  i,  1887, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bamby. 

GRAZIANI.  Add  christian  name,  Fban- 
CESCO,  and  that  he  was  bom  at  Fermo,  Amril  26, 
1829.  His  brother,  LoDovioo^  bom  at  Fermo, 
August  1823,  was  a  tenor  singer  of  some  celebrity. 
He  died  in  May  1885. 

GREATHEED,  Rev.  Samdkl  Stbfhknbok, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  on  Feb.  22,  181 3. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  in  harmony  from 
Mr.  W.  Chappell  Ball,  organist  of  St.  Mary*B, 
Taunton.  In  1831  he  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  as 
fourth  wrangler  in  1835,  and  was  elected  to  a 
Fellowship  in  1837.  ^^^  ^^Y  '^3^  ^^  ^''^^  ^^' 
dained  by  Bishop  Allen  (of  Ely),  and  in  the 
same  year  vacated  his  FeUowship  by  marriage. 
In  1838  and  1839  Mr.  Greatheed  spent  about 
six  months  in  B^lin,  where  he  studied  music 
under  G.  W.  Scbwarz.  In  1 840  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Curacy  of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1862  to  the  Rectory  of  Corringham,  Essex. 
Mr.  Greatheed  began  to  study  counterpoint 
systematically  in  1844.  His  published  works  are 
as  follows  : — '  Te  Deum,'  composed  upon  the 
original  melody ;  '  Benedict  us/  *  Magnificat,*  and 
'Nunc  Dimittis,'  upon  the  8th  tone ;  ten  anthems; 
*  Enoch's  Prophecy,*  a  short  oratorio,  performed 
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by  the  Harmonic  Union,  June  ii,  1856;  music 
to  Bishop  Coxe's  *  Hymn  of  Boyhood  * ;  organ 
fugue  in  the  Dorian  mode ;  '  Quam  dilecta/ 
varied  for  the  organ ;  many  harmonies  to  old 
Church  melodies ;  a  few  original  chants  and 
hymn  tunes ;  and  some  pieces  for  domestic  use. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  *  A  sketch  of  the  History 
of  Sacred  Music  from  the  earliest  Age/  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Church  Builder  (187^1879),  and  a 
*  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Music '  in  Stewart*s 
Teacher's  Assistant  (1878-9).  [W.B.S.] 

GREEK  PLAYS,  Incidental  Music  to. 
The  great  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been 
taken  at  the  English  Universities  in  the  per- 
formances of  Greek  dramas  in  the  original  has 
given  opportunity  for  the  composition  of  choruses 
and  incidental  music.  As  these  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  English  music, 
a  list  of  them  is  here  appended : — 

Tbs  Agun«mnoa  of  Aeschylus ;  The    Eumenidei   of   Aeeehylus  ; 


oxford.  June  1880.  Moxlo  by 
Walter  Pamtt. 

The  AJax  of  flophoeles ;  Cam- 
bridge. Nov.  «  to  Dec.  2.  1882 
Music  by  Sir  0.  A.  Madkrren. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes ;  Cam- 
bridge. Not.  27,  to  Dec.  1.  1883. 
Music  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry. 


Cambridge.  Dee.  1  to  ^  188S. 
Music  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

The  Alcestls  of  Buriptdes ;  Oxford. 
May  18  to  84. 1887.  Music  by  C. 
U.  Lloyd. 

The  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sopho- 
cles ;  Cambridge.  Nor.  22  to  98. 
1887.   Music  by  0.  V  Stanford. 


[M.] 

GREENE,  Maurice,  Mus.  D,  Line  i6,/or 
deoXhread  retirement.  Greene  died  Dec.  i  (ootiiu- 
plate)  or  Dec.  3  (Vicar-Choral  Book),  not  Sept.  z. 
On  May  13,  1888,  Dr.  Greene's  body  was  re- 
moved from  St.  01ave*s,  Jewry,  and  re-interred 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  beside  that  of  Dr.  Boyce. 
(See  *  Mus.  Times/  June  1888.) 

GEEGOIR,  Jacques  Mathieu  Joseph,  born 
at  Antwerp  Jan.  18, 181 7,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  pianist  in  Dussek's  B  minor  Concerto 
when  only  eight  years  old.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  be  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Herz,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  after  a  few  years.  Subsequently 
he  went  with  his  brother  to  Biberich,  where  he 
studied  with  Rumniel  until  1837,  ^ben  he  re- 
turned to  Antwerp.  His  success  as  a  performer 
was  very  great,  and  some  compositions  other  than 
the  numerous  works  written  for  his  own  instru- 
ment were  favourably  received.  A  'Lauda 
Sion,'  a  cantata,  '  Faust/  and  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  '  Le  Gondolier  de  Venise  *  were  produced 
shortly  before  1848,  in  which  year  he  established 
himself  for  a  time  in  Brussdfs.  After  a  years* 
work  as  music-teacher  in  an  English  school  at 
Bruges,  he  returned  to  Brussels.  Many  succes- 
ful  concert-tours  were  undertaken  by  him  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  He  died 
at  Brussds  Oct.  29,  1876.  His  pianoforte  works 
include  a  concerto,  op.  100,  several  excellent 
books  of  studies,  besides  fantasias  and  other 
^wing-room  pieces.  He  collaborated  in  several 
itiets  for  piano  and  violin  with  Vieux temps  and 
Leonard,  and  in  several  for  piano  and  violoncello 
with  Joseph  Servais. 

His  brother,  Edouabd  Georges  Jacques,  was 
bom  at  Turnhout,  Nov.  7,  182a.  After  the 
journey  to  Biberich  mentioned  above,  he  ap- 
peared in  London  in  184 1,  with  success,  and  in 


the  following  year  undertook  a  concert  tour  with 
the  sisters  MilanoUo  ;  in  1 847  and  1 849  several 
of  his  compositions  were  produced  at  Amster- 
dam and  in  Paris,  and  after  a  short  tenure  of  a 
musical  professorship  at  the  Normal  School  at 
Lierre,  he  settled  down  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
has  since  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
musical  matters.  He  has  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  compositions  in  various  forms,  among  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  following; — 

*  Les  Croisades,*  historical  symphony  (Antwerp, 
1846) ;  '  La  Vie,*  opera  (Antwerp.  Feb.  6, 
1848);  *Le  DAuge'  symphonic  oratorio  (Ant- 
werp, Jan.  31,  1849);  '^  Belgen  in  1848,' 
drama  with  overture,  airs,  choruses,  etc.  (Brus- 
sels, 1 851);  ^La  demibre  nuit  du  Comte 
d*Egmont '  (Brussels,  1851);  'Leicester,'  drama 
with  incidental  music  (Brussels,  Feb.  13,  1854); 

*  Willem  Beukels,*  Flemish  comic  opera  (Brussels, 
July  21,  1856),  'La  Belle  Bourbonnaise,*  comic 
opera,  and  'Marguerite,*  grand  opera.  Two 
overtures,  many  part-songs  for  male  chorus, 
numerous  works  for  piano,  organ  and  harmonium, 
to  the  interests  of  which  last  instrument  he  is 
particularly  devoted,  are  also  among  his  compo- 
sitions. His  contributions  to  musical  literature 
are  scarcely  less  abnndant  than  his  musical 
productions.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
musical  journalism,  besides  writing  a  number  of 
essays  on  historical  subjecta  These  latter,  though 
containing  much  valuable  material,  are  not 
always  reliable,  as  the  writer  is  too  much  given 
to  accepting  information  from  any  quarter.  A 
History  of  the  Organ,  published  at  Brussels  in 
1865,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  his  literary 
productions.  [M.] 

GREGORIAN  TONES.  THE.  (Lat.  Toni 
Gregoriain ;  Toni  Psalmorum ;  Fr.  Les  Chanit 
OregorienB ;  The  Psalm-Tones,  or  Psalm-Tunes.) 

The  Gregorian  Psalm-Tones  are,  beyond  all 
controversy,  the  oldest  Melodies  now  known  to 
be  in  existence.  So  great  is  their  antiquity,  that 
no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  in  tracing  them  to  their  original 
source.  Though  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  Prince  Abbot  Gerbert  von  Homau,  Padre 
Martini,  P.  Kircher,  P.  Lambilotte,  Mersenne, 
Rousseau,  the  Abb^  Le  Boeuf,  Baini,  and  the 
later  writers  M.  de  Coussemaker,  Kiese wetter, 
(jrevaerts  and  Amhros^  have  thrown  much  valu- 
able light  upon  the  subject,  not  one  of  these 
speculators  can  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Three  only  of  the  numer- 
ous theories  proposed  seem  to  rest  upon  any 
reasonable  basis — those,  namely,  which  pretend 
to  trace  the  so-called  Gregorian  Melodies  to  a 
Greek,  an  early  Christian,  or  a  Hebrew  origin. 
On  one  point  only  are  all  authorities  agreed. 
No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  historical  fact,  that  the 
Psalm-Tones  were  sung  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, and,  through  them,  hand^  down  by  oral 
tradition  alone,  until,  through  the  efforts  of  S. 
Ambrose  in  the  4th  century,  and  S.  Gregory  in 
the  6th,  they  were  collected,  classified,  and  re- 
duced to  rule  and  order,  in  a  form  which,  pro- 
tected by  ecclesiastical  authority,  has  remained 
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in  uninterrupted  uge  in  the  Ghuroh  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  &ct  admitted,  the  question  arises,  whence 
did  the  primitive  Christians  obtain  the  venerable 
Melodies  they  have  handed  down  to  us  ? 

The  objections  to  the  suggestion  that  they  in- 
vented them  are  very  strong  indeed.  The  Church 
was  too  much  shaken  by  pereecution,  during  the 
first  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  to  afford  its 
members  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
new  Art-forms  into  Services  which  were  of 
necessity  conducted  with  the  utmost  possible 
secrecy  and  caution.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  Psalms  were  simg  in  the 
Catacombs;  but,  none  whatever  to  show  that 
those  who  sang  them  composed  the  Music  to 
which  they  were  adapted. 

Still  more  extravagantly  improbable  is  the 
popular  and  widely-spread  theory  that  the  early 
Clu'istians  derived  their  Music  from  the  Greeks. 
If  the  Psalm-Tones  really  came  from  Greece, 
they  must  have  been  used  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysos,  or  some  other  deity  equally  obnoxious 
both  to  the  Christians  and  the  Jews.  Is  it  poa- 
sible  to  believe  that  men  who  were  content  to 
suffer  Martyrdom,  rather  than  utter  a  single 
word  which  could  be  construed  into  toleration 
for  heathen  superstitions,  would  have  consented 
to  sing  the  Psalms  to  heathen  Melodies !  More- 
over, though  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  have  been 
universally  named,  since  the  time  of  Boethius, 
after  those  of  the  Greek  system,  they  are  so  far 
from  corresponding  with  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accommodate  them  to  the  tonality 
demanded  by  the  Pythagorean  Section  of  the 
Canon.  If,  therefore,  they  are  really  of  Greek 
origin,  their  constitution  most  have  been  changed 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recognition — a  supposi- 
tion quite  untenable. 

There  remains  the  theory,  that  the  Psalm- 
Tones  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  primitive 
Christian  converts,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus.  And  here,  it  must  be  con- 
fe^ised,  the  probabilities  lie  entirely,  on  the  side 
of  the  theorists  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  persecuted  refugees  should  have  sung  the 
Psalms,  in  the  Catacombs,  to  the  Melodies  to 
which  they  had  sung  them  in  the  Temple — the 
Melodies  to  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  in- 
spired words  had  originally  been  set?  The 
theory  is  so  enticing,  that  hard-headed  critics 
have  been  tempted  to  condemn  it  as  empty 
sentimentality;  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  plain  common- 
sense. 

The  structure  of  the  Psalm-Tones  strongly 
favours  this  theory.  They  represent  the  only 
known  form  of  simple  Melody  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  sing  the  words  of  the  Psalms,  without 
obscuring  their  sense;  adapting  themselves  so 
closely  to  the  parallelism  of  Semitic  Poetry, 
that,  whether  the  Psalms  be  sung  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  or  in  the  form  of  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, or  any  other  translations,  the  song  and  the 
sense  never  fail  to  go  together— a  fact  which 
was  so  strongly  felt,  when  the  Choral  Service 


was  restored,  in  our  English  Cathedrals,  daring 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  that  the  Com- 
posers of  the  School  of  the  Restoration  could  find 
no  other  model  than  this-  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their  Anglican  Single  and  Double  Chants,  though 
the  whole  rang^  of  musical  form  was  at  their 
command. 

In  considering  the  construction  of  the  Grego- 
rian Tones,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  in  the 
Roman  Office-Books,  the  Psalm  is  both  preceded, 
and  followed,  by  a  special  Antiphon.  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  this  Antiphon  should  terminate 
upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  the  Psalm-Tone  should  do  so, 
since  its  true  termination  is  supplied  by  the 
Antiphon,  without  which  it  would  be  incom- 
plete: and,  in  point  of  fact,  very  few  of  the 
Psalm- Tones  actually  do  terminate  upon  the 
Final. 

The  Psalm-Tones,  as  bequeathed  to  us  from 
the  times  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory,  axe 
eight  in  number — one  in  each  of  the  first  eight 
Modes,  with  the  numerical  order  of  which  they 
correspond.  In  addition  to  these,  two  irregular 
fonns  are  in  use :  one,  in  Mode  IX.,  called  the 
Tonus  Peregrinus,  used  only  for  the  Psalm,  *  In 
exitu  Israel  * ;  and  one,  in  '  Mode  VI.  irregular,* 
called  the  Tonus  regius,  and  sung  to  the 
* Domine  salvum  he*  in  connection  with  the 
Prayer  for  the  reigning  Sovereign,  at  the  end  of 
High  Mass.  Each  of  these  Tones  consists  of 
five  distinct  members : — 

(i)  The  Intonation,  oonsiBting  of  two  or 
three  notes,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Psalm-Tone  proper,  and  the 
Antiphon,  or  portion  of  the  Antiphon,  which 
precedes  it.^  The  Intonation  is  only  sung  in 
connection  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Psalm. 

(2)  The  Reciting- Note,  coincident  with  the 
Dominant  of  the  Mode,  on  which  the  first  part 
of  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  monotoned,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  words. 

(3)  The  Mediation ;  a  short  melodic  phrase^ 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  first 
half  of  the  verse. 

(4)  The  Second  Reciting-Note,  coincident, 
like  the  first,  with  the  Dominant  of  the  Mode, 
and  used,  in  like  manner,  for  the  recitation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  second  half  of  the  verse. 

(5)  The  Ending,  or  Close,  a  short  melodic 
phrase,  like  the  Mediation,  and  in  like  manner 
adapted  to  the  concluding  syllables  of  the  second 
half  of  the  verse. 

On  Ferial  Days,  the  Intonation  is  usually 
omitted,  and  the  Mediation  is  sung  in  a  less 
elaborate  form  than  that  used  for  high  Festivals. 
Some  of  the  tones  have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
different  Endings,  which  are  common  both  to 
Festal  and  Ferial  Services.  For  the  Introit,  at 
High  Mass,  a  special  form  is  used,  in  which  both 
the  Mediation  and  the  Ending  are  still  farther 
elaborated.    The  following  example  shows  the 

1  On  Vartel  D«ji  onlj  the  Int  elmuse  of  the  Antiphon  b  mag 
before  the  PMlm.  thon^  eft^r  it,  the  Antiphon  Ii  alwars  eant  in 
Its  complete  form. 
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Third  Tone,   divided  into  its  five  proper  sec- 
(ions: — 

(a)  (&)        (c)  (d)  (0 


m 


* 
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ToKX  V.    Festal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


n*  ■  ■  1 


Ending. 


^ 


(«) 


t 


^1^^ 


etc 

(a)  The  last  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as  sung  be- 
fore  the  Psalm,  (b)  The  Intonation,  leading  to 
(c)  The  First  Reciting-Note.  (d)  The  Media- 
tion, (e)  TheSecond^Reciting-Note.  (/)  The 
Ending,  (jji)  The  first  notes  of  the  Antiphon,  as 
resumed,  after  the  Psalm. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Tones,  with 
their  various  endings,  in  the  form  now  form'iUy 
authorised  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  The 
Festal  and  Ferial  Mediations  are  common  to  all 
the  Endings  of  their  respective  Tones. 

Tone  I.    Fertal  Mediation. 


38 


Ferial  Mediation. 


± 


i 


Ending  i. 


Ending  iL 


Ending  iii. 


m=S=mS=M=:^. 


1 \ 

Ending  It. 


1 


Ending  y. 


^^ 


1 «- 


Tom  IL    Foetal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


^ 


Ending. 


1 


ToKE  III.    Festal  Mediation.     Ferial  Mediation. 


^,  ■-]  ■■■■Tn"" 


i 


Ending  1. 


Ending  li. 


t 


i 


■  "■■ 


Ending  lit 


t 
Ending  iv. 


i 


w 


■■  IT^, 


=^ 


ToKS  IV.    Festal  Mediation.         Ferial  Mediation. 


Ending  L 


Ending  11. 


:m=^ 


7ir*i  ■  1 


.1  ■' 


i 


Ending  ill 


1 


TOKB  VI.    Festal  Mediation.         Ferial  Mediation. 


w 


'^ 


Ending. 


1 


ToNB  VII.   Festal  Mediation. 


Ferial  Mediation. 


Ending  L 


i 


EndiogU.  EadingUi. 


Ending  It. 


# 


Ending  y. 
■      ■     ■ 


It 


3 


Tone  VIII.    Feetal  Mediation.     Ftaial  Mediation. 


Ending  L 


Ending  ii. 


m 


1 1- 


^ 


a 


Tone  IX,  Irregular.    Tonus  PEREOBunrs.  (Transpoeed). 


m 


t 


^ 


1 


Tone  VI,  Irregular.  Tonus  Rsonra 


^ 


t 


Ty'"^^-^ 


The  above  forms,  believed  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Psalm- 
Tones  than  any  other  version  now  Isnown  to  be 
in  existence,  differ  considerably,  both  from  those 
given  in  the  Mechlin  Office-Books,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  elaborate,  and  from  those 
found  in  tlie  Sarum  Psalter,  and  adapted  to  the 
English  'Psalter Noted/  by  theRev.T.Hehnore, 
some  few  of  which  are  a  little  less  complex. 
For  many  ceoturies,  most  of  the  great  Dioceses 
on  the  Continent  vaunted  a  special '  Use  *  of  their 
own ;  and  in  France,  especially,  the  practice  of 
Machicotage  ^  led  to  the  indefinite  multiplication 
of  forms  peculiarly  ornate  and  impure,  yet  none 
the  less,  in  certain  cases,  extremely  beautiful. 
Some  of  these,  vulgarly  known  in  England  as 
'  Parisian  Gregorians,'  though  more  firequently 
taken  from  the  '  Use  *  of  Rouen,  are  extremely 
popular  in  London  Churches  ;  they  are  all,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  corrupt,  and  differ  materially 
in  style  from  the  true  Gregorian  Tones.' 

1  See  Haoiootaticttm. 

s  For  ft  Urge  collection  of  theie,  tnclndlny  si  many  as  sixteen 
different  eiidinp  to  th«  First  Ton**,  see  'The  Ferial  Psalter.'  by  the 
Rer.  T.  BaTeashaw,  and  W.  6.  Bockstro.   (London,  llaateia  aad  Guw> 
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The  more  elaborate  forms,  used  for  the  In- 
troiti,  at  High  Mass,  will  be  found  in  the  Gra- 
duals  printed  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  at 
Ratisbon,  and  Mechlin.  [W.8.R.] 

GRELL,  Eddabd  August,  bom  Nov.  6, 
1800,  the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Parochial- 
kirche  in  Berlin,  receiTed  his  musical  education 
from  his  father,  J.  C.  Kaufinann,  Ritschl,  and 
finally  from  Zelter,  on  whose  recommendation  he 
received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  the 
Nicolaikirche  at  the  age  of  16.  In  181 7  he 
entered  the  Singakademie,  with  which  institution 
he  was  connected  in  one  way  or  another  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  In  1833  he  became  its  vice- 
director,  under  Rungenhagen,  after  whose  death 
he  was  in  1855  appointed  director,  a  post  which 
he  held  until  1876.  In  1841  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  with  which  institution  he  was 
connected  until  1881.  In  1858  he  received  the 
title  of  professor,  and  in  1864  the  order  pour  le 
mirite.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1886.  Although  his 
scholastic  functions  absorbed  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  his  time,  he  yet  found  opportunity  for 
the  composition  of  many  works  of  large  extent 
and  of  the  most  elaboiate  structure.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  contrapuntists  of  his  day 
in  Germany,  and  his  works  show  him  to  have 
been  not  only  an  ingenious  theorist^  but  a  richly 
gifted  artist.  His  opus  magnum  is  a  mass 
in  16  parts  a  eapelta,  besides  which  he  pro- 
duced psalms  in  8  and  11  parts,  a  Te  Deum, 
motets,  cantatas,  an  oratorio  entitled  *Die 
Israeliten  in  der  Wtiste/  and  many  songs  and 
duets.  [M.] 

GRESHAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP, line  16  from  end  of  article,  add  date 
of  Theodore  Aylward^s  appointment,  1771. 

GRfiTRY,  A.  E.  M.  P.  628  a,  L  16,  for  Le 
Yendemmiante  read  La  Vendemiatrice.  L.  43 
of  same  column, /or  duet  rectd  quartet.  Add 
that  a  complete  edition  of  Gr^try's  works  has 
recently  been  undertaken  by  the  fifm  of  Breit- 
kopf  &  Hartel.  Seven  volumes  have  already 
appeared  (1887). 

GRIEG,  Edvabd.  The  following  additions 
are  to  be  made  to  the  catalogue  of  his  works : — 

Op. 


21.  4  SODgl. 

-22.  'StcnrdJonalbkr.*  PV^  hands. 
3S.  *Pc«r  Qjnt.'  InotdenuU  moilo. 

FF.  4  hands. 
94.  Ballade.    FF.  solo. 

25.  5  Sonet. 

26.  4  Songa. 

71.  Quartet  far  StrlngslnO  minor. 
2».  Albnmblitter.   PF.  mIo. 
29.  Improviiata  on  8  Norwogian 

Songs.    PF.  iolo. 
V>.  Album  for  male  eborus. 
SI.  '  Landkennnng.'  Male  chorus. 
32. '  Der  Bergentraekte.'  Baritone 

and  Orchestra. 

53.  12  Songs. 

54.  2  Melodies  for   stringed   or> 

ehestim. 


S&  Norwegian   dances.    PF.  a  or 

4  bands. 
38.  Sonau  Ihr  PF.  and  Vloton- 

cello. 

37.  Waltet^Caprleen.   PF.  3  or  4 

hands. 

38.  Neue  Ijrlsohe  StOckeben.  PF. 

solo. 

39.  S  Songs. 

40.  'Aus  Holberg's    Zelt.'     PF. 

Suite. 

41.  FF.  transeriiitlons  of  his  own 

songs. 
4S.  'LyriseheStaekchen.*  Bwks. 

PF.  solo. 
44. 
4S.  8rd  Sonau  In  C  minor  for  FF. 

and  Violin. 


All  the  songs,  with  the  exception  of  op.  a  and 
TO,  are  included  in  the  five  volumes  of  Peters* 
•  Grieg- Album.' 

Add  that  the  composer  visited  London  in  i888, 
playing  his  A  minor  Concerto  and  conducting 
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his  op.  34,  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  3 ; 
He  and  Mme.  Grieg  gave  a  recital  on  the  16th 
of  the  month.  L^'l 

GRIMM,  J.  G.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Saxony 
read  Livonia. 

GRISI,  GiULiA.    Line  7  of  article,  add  date  of 
death  of  her  sister  Giuditta,  May  i,  1840.    P. 
6336,  last  line  but  one,/or  Nov.  25,  read  Nov.  39. 
(Corrected  on  authority  of  Mendel  and  Paloechi. 
Pougin  and  Riemann  agree  with  the  text.) 

GROUND  BASS.  P.  634  &,  add  to  title.  It. 
Bono  o$tinato.  Also  among  the  citations  adcf 
See  an  example  of  a  ground  bass  of  four  minim.H 
only,  accompanying  a  canon  7  in  i,  by  Bach,  in 
Spitia's  Life,  iii.  404. 

GRUND,  Fbibdbioh  Wilhelh,  born  at  Ham- 
burg Oct.  7,  1 791,  at  first  studied  the  violoncello 
and  pianoforte  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
public  performer  on  both  instruments,  but  after 
a  few  successful  appearances  in  his  17th  year, 
his  right  hand  became  crippled,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  public  career.  He  now 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  musical  affairs  of  his 
native  town,  where  in  18 19  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Singakademie ;  he  remained 
director  until  i86a,  when  he  also  retired  from 
the  direction  of  tlie  Philharmonische  Concerte 
with  which  he  had  been  oonnected  since  1828.  In 
1867  he  took  an  active  part  with  Griidener  in  the 
formation  of  the  Hamburger  TonkUnstlerverein. 
He  died  Nov.  24,  1874.  His  numerous  works 
include  two  operas,  *  Mathilde '  and  '  Die  Burg 
Falkenstein,'  a  cantata  '  Die  Auferstehung  und 
HimmelfiBthrt  Christi,'  an  eight-part  mass,  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  and  much  chamber  music [M.] 

GRUPPO,  GRUPETTO,  the  Italian  names 
for  our  Turn,  which  see.  Sebastien  de  Brossard 
(Dictionnaire  de  Musique)  says  that  the  torn  is 
called  Oroppo  (or  Gruppo)  ascendente  and 
Qroppo  descendente,  according  as  the  last  note  of 
the  group  rises  or  falls.  The  two  examples  given 
under  Trill  represent  the  two  kinds.  [See 
also  vol.  iii.  p.  598  6,  note  4.]  [M.] 

GUDEHUS,  Hkimbioh,  bom  at  Celle,  near 
Hanover,  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  there.  He 
was  taught  singing,  first  at  Brunswick  by  Mai- 
wina  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  widow  of  the  tenor 
singer,  and  in  1870  at  Berlin  by  Gustav  Engel. 
On  Jan.  7,  1 871,  he  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Berlin  as  Nadori  in  a  revival  of  '  Jessonda,* 
and  subsequently  as  Tamino,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  feeling  the  necessity  of  further  study, 
retired  for  a  time  and  studied  under  Fraulein 
Louise  ResseofBerlin  from  187a  to  1875.  In  1875 
he  re-appeared  at  Riga,  and  sang  there  during  the 
season  1875-76,  and  afterwards  was  engacred  at 
Lttbeck,  Freiburg,  Bremen,  and  in  1880  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  is  at  present.  During  these  five 
years  Herr  Gndehus  has  played  in  many  operas 
of  Mozart,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Wagner,  Auber 
(<  Masaniello '  and  *  Fra  Diavolo  *)>  M^ul  (*  Jo- 
seph'), BeUini  ('Norma').  Boieldieu  ('Dame 
Blanche '),  Verdi,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence  from 
Dresden  he  has  sung  with  success  at  Vienna^ 
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Frankfort,  and  Bayreath,  where  he  made  his 
reputation  on  July  a8,  1883,  at  the  seoond  per- 
formance of  'ParsifaU*  and  in  1884  ^^  ^^  ^^* 
man  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  made  his 
d^but  June  4  as  Walther  ('  Meistersinger ').  He 
was  very  successful  in  this  part,  and  subsequently 
as  Max,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser,  and  Tristan. 
On  Nov.  10  and  15  of  the  same  year  he  sang  at 
the  Albert  Hall  at  the  concert  performances  of 
'  Parsifal,'  then  introduced  into  England  for  the 
first  time  in  its  entirety  by  the  Albert  Hall 
Choral  Society  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bamby. 
He  played  Parsifal  and  Tristan  at  Bayreuth  in 
1886.  [A.C.] 

GUJ&DRON,  PiEBBB.  See  vol  iii.  p.  593  6, 
note  3. 

GUIDO  D*AREZZO  (Guide  Aretinus;  Era 
Guittone  ;  Guy  of  Arezzo).  Though  this  name 
is  more  frequently  quoted  by  musical  historians 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  equal  antiquity, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  teacher  whose 
method  has  been  more  commonly  misrepresented, 
or  whose  claim  to  originality  of  invention  has 
been  more  keenly  contested.  The  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  musical  science, 
mav  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity 
of  his  own  language  and  partly  by  the  retire- 
ment of  his  monastic  life,  which  afforded  him 
but  little  opportunity  for  making  his  learning 
known  to  the  world  at  large ;  though,  after  his 
death,  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  ahnnst 
every  discovery  made  during  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  was  attributeid  to  him. 

Fortunately,  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over 
his  system  does  not — as  in  the  case  of  Magister 
Franco— extend  to  his  personal  identity.  He  was 
bom  at  or  near  Arezzo,  not  long  before  the  dose  of 
the  loth  century;  and,  in  due  time,  became  a  Monk 
of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict.  An  annotation  on 
the  back  of  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  his  '  Micro- 
logus/  which  he  b  generally  believed  to  have 
written  in,  or  about,  the  year  1034,  asserts  that 
he  completed  the  work  in  the  thirty- fourth  year 
of  his  age— thus  referring  us  to  990  as  the 
probable  year  of  his  birth.  His  talent  must  have 
been  very  early  developed ;  for.  Pope  Benedict 
YIII.,  hearing  that  he  had  invented  a  new 
method  of  teaching  Music,  invited  him  to  Rome 
— Baronins  says,  in  I033 — for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him  about  it,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  consideration,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  in  the  dty.  '  Pope  Benedict  died 
in  1034;  and  his  suooeesor,  tlohn  XIX.,  after 
sending  three  special  messengers  to  induoeGuido 
to  return,  accorded  him  a  highly  honourable 
reception,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit, 
and  consulted  him  frequently  on  the  details  of 
his  method.  Guide  brought  with  him,  on  this 
occasion,  an  Antiphonarium,  written  in  accord- 
ance with  his  new  system ;  and  the  Pope  was  so 
struck  with  this,  that  he  refused  to  terminate 
the  audience  until  he  had  himself  leanie<l  to 
sing  from  it.  After  completely  mastering  the 
system,  he  desired  to  retain  the  learned  Bene- 
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dictine  in  his  service ;  but  Guide,  urging  his 
delicate  health  as  an  excuse^  quitted  Rome 
under  promise  of  returning  again  during  the 
following  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  Monastery  of  Pomposo,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Abbot  remained  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  method  to 
the  Monks  and  the  children  of  tibe  Choir.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of 
bis  works ;  among  them  the  Micrologus,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Teobaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo. 
Finally,  we  hear  of  him  as  Abbot  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce,  nt  Avellano,  near  Arezzo  ; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  about  the 
year  1050. 

Guidons  works  consist  of : — 

1.  Th*  Hiorolociu ;  ftlrMdy  de«crlbed  In  toI.  11.  pp.  93S,  927. 

S.  The  Antiphooarium :  quoted  bj  P.  Mtrtlnl.i  under  the  title  of 
FormulM  Tonorum.  In  Mine  eerlj  MBS.  this  Is  preceded,  bj  wmy  of 
Prologue,  bj— 

S.  Epistola  Guldonis  ad  MIchaelem  Monachnm  Ponposlanam :  a 
letter  written  bj  Ouldo.  durliit  his  second  tIsU  to  Rome,  to  his 
friend.  Brother  Michael,  at  Pomposo. 

4.  De  artiflelo  novl  Cantus.> 

5.  De  DiTlslone  Monochordi  secundum  BoCtlum.* 

To  which  may  be  added  the  less  clearly  Authen- 
ticated works — 

6.  De  sex  motlbua  roeum  k  se  Inrloem,  et  dimenalone  earum. 

7.  Quid  est  Music*. 

8b  Guldonis  Aretlnl  de  Musica  DIalagus.    Quid  est  Huslea. 

9.  De  ConstUutloniboM  In  Music*. 
10.  De  Tonls. 
U.  Quid  est  Mnsloa.   (DlChrent  from  Nos.  7  and  8). 

Early  MS.  copies  of  the  ^Micrologus,*  the 
'  Antiphonarium,*  and  the  *  Epistola  ad  Mi- 
chaelem  *  are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the 
Paris  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  in  some 
other  large  national  Collections.  These  three 
works  were  first  printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hor- 
nau,*  in  1784;  and  the  'Micrologus*  was  re- 
printed, at  Treves,  by  Hermesdorff,  in  1876. 
The  MSS.  of  Nos.  4,  and  5,  are  in  the  Medicean 
Library,  at  Florence.  Koe.  6,  7,  and  8,  are  in 
the  Paris  Library.  No.  7  is  also  in  the  Library 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  it  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of  the  *  Micrologus.*  No.  8,  which 
corresponds  with  the  preceding,  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  its  more  prolix  title,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  Library.*  The  Oxford  copy  of  this 
tract  was  once  fitlsely  attributed  to  S.  Odo  of 
Cluny.  Nos.  9  and  10  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum,"  bound  up  with  an  incomplete  copy  (Cap. 
i-xv)  of  the  *  Micrologus.*  No.  11,  in  the  Vati- 
can Library,  is  really  a  transcript  of  the  '  En- 
chiridion *  of  S.  Odo. 

The  principal  inventions,  and  discoveries,  with 
which  Guide  has  been  credited,  are :  the  Gamut ; 
the  Hexachords,  with  their  several  Mutations ; 
Solmisation;  the  Stave,  including  the  use  of 
Lines,  and  Spaces;  the  Clefs;  Diaphonia  or 
Discant,  Organum,  and  Counterpoint ;  the  Har- 
monic Hand;  the  Monochord;  and  even  the 
Spinet  (Polyplectrum).  Kircher  gravely  men- 
tions not  only  this  last-named  invention,  but, 
also,  Polyphonia,  and  the  modem  Stave  of  five 

I  Saggfo  di  Oontrapponto.  Tom.  t.  p.  9B. 

a  n>ld.  Tom.  1.  p.  407. 

s  Ibid.  Tom.  I.  p.  407 ;  where  It  Is  called  De  Mensura  MonoehordL 

4  SeriptorM  eeelaslaetlol  da  Musica  sacra.   TomIL 
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J^ines  aod  four  Spaces;  ^  and  an  Italian  writer 
of  the  1 7th  century  tells  ut  that  S.  Gregory  (Ob. 
604 1  ordained  that  no  other  Gamut  tluui  that  of 
Guido  should  be  used  in  the  Churoh  !^ 

If,  by  the  '  invention  of  the  Gamut/  we  are 
to  understand  the  addition  of  the  note,  G,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Scale,  it  it  quite  certain  that  this 
note  was  sung  ages  before  the  time  of  Guido. 
Aristides  Qaintilianus  ijlw,  circa  a.d.  iio) 
tells  us  that,  whenever  a  note  was  wanted  before 
the  wpo<T\afi$avo/u¥ot,  (A)  of  the  Hypodorian 
Mode,  it  was  represented  by  the  recumbent 
umega  (  d).  S.  Odo,  writing  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury, represents  it,  exactly  as  Guido  did,  by 
the  Greek  gamma  (r).  And  Guido  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a  modern  addition — '  In  primis 
ponitur  r  Grsecum  a  modemis  adjectum.' 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Scale  itself,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Hexachords,  is  another  matter ; 
and,  the  intimate  connection  of  this,  with  the 
process  of  Solmisation,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  two  methods  were  elaborated 
by  the  same  bold  reformer.  Now,  in  his  Epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  Guido  distinctly  calls  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
Hymn,  '  Ut  queant  laxis,*  as  a  convenient  form 
of  memorxa  technical  and  speaks  of  the  method, 
in  terms  which  clearly  lead  to  the  inference  that 
he  himself  was  its  inventor:  but,  he  does  not 
mention  the  Hexachords,  in  any  of  his  known 
works;  and,  when  speaking  of  the  substitution 
of  the  B  rotundum  for  the  B  durum,  in  his 
'Microloguu,*  he  writes  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural  with  an  ambiguity  which  makes 
It  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  is  speak- 
ing of  his  own  inventions,  or  not ;  using,  in  one 
place,  the  expression,  *molle  dicunt*  and,  in 
another, '  not  ponimus.'  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  both  systems ;  in 
which  case,  the  first  idea  of  both  must  neces- 
sarily have  originated  with  him,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Mutations  '  by  which  they 
were  perfected  were  invented  b^  a  later  teacher. 

Guido*s  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  Lines 
and  Spaces  of  the  Stave,  and  of  the  Clefs  {Claves 
aiffnata)  associated  with  the  former,  is  suppoi-ted 
by  very  strong  evidence  indeed.  In  his  Epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  he  begins  by  claiming  the 
new  system  of  teaching  as  his  own :  *  Taliter 
enim  Deo  auxiliante  hoc  Antiphonarium  notare 
disposui,  ut  poet  hao  leviter  aliquis  sensatus  et 
studiosus  cantum  discat,'  etc.  etc.;  and  then,  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms,  explains  the  use  of 
the  Lines  and  Spaces :  *  Quantioumque  eiigo  soni 
in  una  linea,  vel  in  uno  spacio  sunt,  omnes 
similiter  sonant.  Et  in  omni  cantu  quantse- 
cumque  liness  vel  spacia  unam  eandemque  ha- 
beant  literam  vel  eundem  oolorem,  ita  ut  onmia 
similiter  sonant,  tanquam  si  omnes  in  una  linea 
fuiAi»ent.*  These  woitis  set  forth  a  distinct  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and 
the  Claves  signatae,  or  letters  indicating  the  F 
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and  C  Clefs,  prefixed  to  them ;  and,  upon  these, 
the  whole  principle  of  the  four-lined  Stave  de- 
pends, even  though  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  use.  in  its  complete  form,  until  long  after 
Guide's  time.^ 

It  is  impossible  that  Guido  can  have  invented 
either  Discant,  Organum,  or  Counterpoint,  since 
he  himself  proposed  what  he  believed  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  form  of  Diaphonia  in 
common  use  at  the  time  he  wrote,*  and  it  was 
not  until  a  much  later  period  that  the  Faux 
Bourdon  was  supplanted  by  contrapuntal  forma. 

The  Harmonic  or  Guidonian  Hand,  is  a  dia 
gram,  intended  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the 
Hexachords,  by  indicating  the   order    of   the 
sounds,  upon  the  finger-joints  of  the  left  hand.* 


Guido  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
diagram  in  any  of  his  writings;  but  tradition 
has  ascribed  it  to  him  from  time  immemorial 
under  the  name  of  the  Guidonian  Hand;  and 
SigebertusGemblacensis(o&.  1113),  writing  little 
more  than  half  a  century  after  his  death,  tells  us 
that '  Guido  affixed  six  letters,  or  syllables,  to  six 
sounds,*  and  *  demonstrated  these  sounds  by  the 
finger- joints  of  the  left  hand,'^  thus  confiitning 
the  tradition  which  credits  1dm  with  the  triple 
invention  of  the  Harmonic  Hand,  Solmisation, 
and  the  Hexachords.  Moreover,  Guido  himself 
writes  to  Brother  Michael  of  *  things,  which, 
though  difficult  to  write  about,  are  very  easily 
expluned  by  word  of  mouth;*  and,  possibly, 
these  may  have  been  among  them. 

The  Monochord  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras  :  but  Guido  insisted  upon  its  con- 
stant use ;  and,  as  Dr.  Bumey  points  out,  the 
instrument  he  employed  must  have  been  a 
fretted  one — ^Uke  those  sometimes  used,  under 
the  name  of '  Intonators,'  for  our  modem  sbging- 
dasses;   since  the  moveable  bridge  could  not 

«  Bee  vol.  111.  pp.  eBl-48R.  >  See  tdI.  It.  pp.  SIS.  eiS. 

•  Dr.  UallAh'i  UM  of  the  left  hand  for  an  analogous  purpoee  i% 
lluniliar  to  everyone.  '  Chroa.  Sifebeitl.  ad  ana.  l<tt». 
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baye  been  shifted  quickly  enoug^h  to  answer  the 
required  purpose.  It  was,  probably,  this  oircum- 
stance  that  led  to  the  absurd  belief  that  Guido 
invented  the  Spinet. 

To  sum  up  our  argument.  It  appears  certain 
that  Guido  invented  the  principle  upon  which 
the  oonstruction  of  the  Stave  is  based,  and  the 
F  and  C  Cle& ;  but,  that  he  did  not  invent  the 
complete  four-lined  Stave  itself. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  in- 
vented the  Hexacbord,  Solmisation,  and  the  Har- 
monic Hand ;  or,  at  least,  first  set  forth  the  prin- 
dplea  upon  which  these  inventions  were  based. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  he  was -not  the  first 
to  extend  the  Scale  downwards  to  r  nt ;  that  he 
neither  invented  Diaphonia,  Discant,  Organutn, 
nor  Counterpoint ;  and,  that  to  credit  him  with 
the  invention  of  the  Monochord,  and  the  Poly- 
plectrum,  is  absurd.  [W.S.B.] 

GU6LI£LMI,PiETB0.  line  a  of  article,  a/for 
in  €uld  May.  P.  638  6, 1.  3,  /or  in  r&ad  Nov. 
19. 

GniGNON,jBAKPuBRB.  Line  10  of  article, 
after  and  inaert  in  1741.  A.dd  date  of  death 
1775,  and  refer  to  Roi  DBS  Violons. 

GUIEAUD,  Ebnbst,  has  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  France  since  the  notice  of  nim 
in  vol.  i.  was  written.  In  July  1878  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of  advanced 
oomposition  at  the  Conservatoire,  replacing 
Victor  Masti^,  elected  honorary  professor.  In 
1879  ^  '  Pioooliiio '  was  given  by  Carl  Rosa  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London.  A  new 
opera  in  three  acta,  entitled  '  Galante  Aventure,* 
failed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (March  33,  i88a) ; 
but  he  has  always  retained  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  concerts,  where  he  has  produced  selections 
from  an  unpublished  opera, '  Le  Feu '  (Concerts 
du  Chfttelet,  March  9,  1879,  ^^^  ^o^-  7*  1880), 
an  overture,  'Arteveld'  (do.  Jan.  15,  i88a),  a 
caprice  for  violin  and  orchestra,  played  by 
Sansate  (do.  April  6,  1884),  an  orchestral  suite 
in  four  movements  (do.  Beo.  37,  1885),  and 
lastly  a  'Chasse  Fantastique,'  suggested  by  a 
passage  in  Victor  Hugo's  '  Beau  P^pin '  (Con- 
certs Lamonreux,  Feb.  6, 1887).  All  these  works 
are  worth  hearing,  and  are  cleverly  written  for  a 
composer  who,  though  thoroughly  familiar  with 
his  materials,  yet  lacks  inventive  genius,  and  who 
as  a  professor  ahowB  an  eclecticism  and  a  judicious 
moderation  worthy  of  all  commendation.  In  art 
genius  ia  not  given  to  every  one,  and  those  who 


have  only  talent  are  to  be  praised  for  not  prose- 
cuting virulent  attacks  upon  innovators  more 
richly  gifted  than  themselves.  [A. J.] 

GIJNG'L,  Joseph.    line  4  firom  end  of  article, 
for  in  read  March  5. 

GURA,  EuoBN,  bom  Nov.  8, 184a,  at  Pressem, 
near  Saate,  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a  small 
schoolmaster.  He  received  a  good  technical 
education  at  the  Polyteohnicum,  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  studied  art  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
and  at  a  School  of  Painting  under  Professor  An- 
schtltz  (a  pupil  of  Comeliua)  at  Munich.  He  was 
finally  advised  to  adopt  a  musical  career,  and  for 
that  purpose  studied  singing  at  the  Munich  Con- 
servatorium  under  Professor  Joseph  Herger,  and 
finally,  in  April,  1865,  made  his  d^ut  there  at 
the  Opera  as  Count  Liebenau  in  the  '  Waffen- 
schmied'  (Lortsing),  with  such  success  that  he 
obtained  a  two  vears*  engagement.  In  1867-70 
he  was  engaged  at  Bre&u,  and  in  1870-76  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  made  his  reputation,  both  in 
opera  and  concerts,  as  one  of  the  best  German 
baritone  singers  of  the  day.  As  such  in  1876  he 
played  both  Donner  and  Gunther  in  the  '  Nibe* 
lungen'  at  Bayreuth.  From  1876  to  1883  ^^ 
was  engaged  at  Hamburg.  In  1882,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  company,  he  sang  in  German  at 
Drury  Lane  in  aJl  Uie  operas  then  perfwmed, 
via.  The  Minister  ('  Ildelio ') ;  Lysiart  on  revivid 
of  'Euryanthe,*  June  13;  'The  Flying  Dutch- 
man,* in  which  he  made  his  d€but  May  20; 
Wolfiram ;  Telramund ;  as  Hans  Sachs  and 
King  Marke  on  the  respective  productions  of 
*  Meistersinger '  and  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,*  May 
30  and  June  2  respectively.  He  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  tune,  and  his  Hans  Sachs  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 
From  the  autumn  of  1883  till  the  prasent  time 
he  has  been  engaged  at  Munich.  [A.C.] 

GUTMANN,  Adolfh.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  b, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Oct.  27,  1882. 

GYE,  Frederick,  bom  1809,  the  son  of  a  tea- 
merchant  in  the  dtjTof  London.  He  entered 
upon  his  career  as  an  operatic  manager  and 
impresario  on  the  secession  of  Coata  from  Covent 
Gairden  in  1 869,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
same  theatre  until  1877,  when  the  management 
was  handed  over  to  his  son  Ernest  Gye,  the 
husband  of  Mme.  Albani.  He  died  Dec.  4, 
1878,  while  staying  at  Dytchley,  the  seat  of 
Viscount  Dillon,  firom  the  effects  of  a  gun  acd- 
dent,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  on  the  9th  of 
the  month.  [M.] 
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HABENBCK,  F.  A.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
June  I. 
HAESSLER.  JoHAjrir  Wilhelm,  bom 
Mar.  39, 1 747,  at  Erfurt,  received  his  first  mumcal 
instruction  ^m  his  uncle,  the  organist  Kittel, 
who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach*8.  At 
the  age  of  14  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Barfl^erkirche.  His  father,  who  was  a  cap- 
maker, insisted  on  apprenticing  him  to  his  own 
trade,  and  on  his  commercial  trayebi  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  musioianB  of  his  time, 
besides  giving  lessons  and  concerts.  In  1 780  he 
started  winter  concerts  in  Erfurt,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  his  business.  From  1790  to 
1794  he  spent  his  time  in  concert  tours,  being 
especially  successful  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  the  former  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Mozart's,  on  May  30, 1793.  In  1 794  he  took  up 
his  resi'lence  in  Moscow,  where  he  died,  March 
35,  1833.  Many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  as  well  as  songs,  are  mentioned  by 
Gerber  in  hU  Lexicon.     (MendeFs  Lexicon.) 

HAGUE,  C.  Mus.D.  Add  day  of  birth. 
May  4. 

HAINL,  Georges.  For  corrections  of  this 
article  see  Alt^  and  Gaboin  in  Appendix. 

HALE,  Adam  db  la  {Le  bouu  or  boiteux 
d*Arr<u\  one  of  the  most  prominent  figores  in 
the  long  line  of  Trouv^res  who  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  French  language  in  the 
1 3th  and  13th  centuries,  was  bom  at  Arras 
about  T340.  Tradition  aaserts  that  he  owed 
his  surname,  Le  Bossu,  to  a  personal  deformity ; 
but  he  himself  writes,  *  On  m'appelle  bochu,  mais 
je  ne  le  suis  mie.*  His  father,  Maltre  Henri,  a 
well-to-do  burgher,  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  of 
Vauxcelles,  near  Cambrai,  to  be  educated  for 
Holy  Orders;  but,  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  a  '  jeune  demoiselle '  named  Marie,  he 
evaded  the  tonsure  and  made  her  his  wife. 
At  first  the  lady  seemed  to  him  to  unite  'all  the 
agr^mens  of  her  sex  * ;  bnt  he  soon  regarded  her 
with  so  great  aversion  that  he  effected  a  separar 
tion  and  retired,  in  1363,  to  Douai,^  where  he 
appears  to  have  resumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit. 
After  this,  we  liear  little  more  of  him,  until  the 
year  1383,  when,  by  command  of  Philippe  le 
Hardi,  Robert  II.  Comte  d'Artois,  a  ccom- 
panied  the  Due  d'Alen9on  to  Naples,  to  aid  the 
Due  d'Anjou  in  taking  revenge  for  the  Vdpres 
Siciliennes.  Adam  de  la  Hale,  having  entered 
Count  Bobert*s  service,  accompanied  him  on 
this  expedition,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most 
important  works  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
French  Court  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  story  of 
his  death,  at  Naples,  in  1385,  is  told  by  his  con- 
temporary, Jean  Bodel  d' Arras,  in  *  Le  Gieus  du 
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Pelerin':  the  statement  in  the  Diet.  HiaU  of 
Prudhomme,  that  he  returned  to  France  and 
became  a  monk  at  Vauxcelles,  is  therefore  in- 
correct. 

Adam  de  la  Hale*s  most  interesting  work  waa 
a  Dramatic  Pastoral,  entitled,  'Le  jeu  de  Robin 
et  de  Marion,'  written  for  the  Flench  Court  at 
Naples,  and  first  performed  in  1385.  Eleven 
povonages  appear  in  the  piece,  which  is  written 
in  dialogue,  divided  into  scenes,  and  interspersed 
— after  the  manner  of  an  Op^ra  Comique— with 
airs,  couplets,  and  duos  dialogue,  or  pieces  in 
which  two  voices  sing  alternately,  but  never 
together.  The  work  was  first  printed  by  the 
Soci^t^  des  Bibliophiles  de  Paris,  in  1833  (30 
copies  only),  firom  a  MS.  in  the  Paris  Library ; 
and  one  of  the  airs  is  given  in  Kiesewetter'a 
'Schicksal  und  Beschaffenheit  des  weltlichen 
Gtesanges'  (Leipzig,  1841). 

Adun  de  la  Hale  was  a  distinguished  master 
of  the  Chanson,  of  which  he  usually  wrote  both 
the  words  and  the  music.  A  MS.  of  the  I4tli 
century,  in  the  Paris  Library,  contains  16  of 
his  Chansons  a  3,  in  Bondeau  form ;  and  6 
Latin  Motets,  written  on  a  Canto  Jermo,  with 
Florid  Counterpoint  in  the  other  parts.  Fetis,  not 
knowing  that  the  Reading  Rota  was  composed 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least  before  Adam  de 
la  Hale  was  bom,  erroneously  describes  these 
Chansons  as  the  oldest  known  secular  conn- 
positions  in  more  than  two  parts.  Kiesewetter 
has  printed  one  of  them,  and  also  one  of  the 
Motets  a  3,  in  the  work  mentioned.     [W.S.R.] 


HALEVY,  J.  F.  F.  E.    Add  that  *  No4 ' 
finished  by  Bizet. 

HALLE,  Charles.  Line  14  of  article,  add 
that  he  had  visited  England  before  1848,  the  date 
at  which  he  took  up  his  residence  here.  Add  that 
in  July  1888  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  that  on  July  36  of  the  same  year  he  married 
Mine.  Neruda. 

H  ALLING.  The  most  characteristic  dance  of 
Norway,  deriving  its  origin  and  name  from  the 
Hallingdal,  between  Christiania  and  Bergen.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Ftederika  Bremer's  '  Strid  og 
Frid  *  ('  Strife  and  Peace ')  as  translated  by  Mary 
Howitt :  '  Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  ex- 
presses more  than  the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the 
people  who  originated  it.  It  begins,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  ground,  amid  jogging  little  hops,  accom- 
panied by  movements  of  the  arms,  in  which,  as  it 
were,  a  great  strength  plays  negligently.  It  is 
somewhat  bear-like,  indolent,  clumsy,  half-dream- 
ing. But  it  wakes,  it  becomes  earnest.  Then 
the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and  display  them- 
selves in  expressions  of  power,  in  which  strength 
and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves  by  play- 
ing with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  or  to  over- 
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come  them.  The  eame  person  who  just  before 
seemed  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft,  throws 
himself  around  in  the  air  as  though  he  had 
wings.  Then,  after  many  break-neck  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  before  which  the  nnaccus- 
tomed  spectator  grows  dizzy,  the  dance  suddenly 
assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless,  somewhat 
heavy  character,  doses  as  it  begun,  sunk  upon 
the  earth.' 

The  Hailing  is  generally  danced  by  single 
dancers,  or  at  most  by  two  or  three  dandng  in 
competition.  It  is  accompanied  on  the  Har- 
danger  fiddle  (<  Hardangerfelen  *),  a  violin 
strung  with  four  stopped  and  four  sympathetic 
strings.  Th5^  music  is  generally  written  in  a-4 
time,  in  a  major  key,  and  is  played  allegretto  or 
allegro  moderate,  but  a  few  examples  are  found 
in  triple  time.  Many  of  the  most  popular  Hail- 
ing tunes  were  composed  by  Maliser-Knud,  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  Hardangerfelen 
who  flourished  about  1840.  The  following  is  a 
traditional  and  characteristic  example : — 


AlUpro  Moderato 


[W.B.S.] 

HAMMEBSCHMIDT,  Ahdbeas,  was  bom 
at  Brix  in  Bohemia,  in  1611.  His  life  was  very 
uneventful.  Details  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  life  and  training  are  wanting.  In 
1635  he  became  organist  at  Freibeig  in  Saxony, 
and  in  1639  exchanged  that  post  for  a  similar  one 
at  Zittau  in  Oberlausitz,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  on  Oct.  29,  1675.  His  epitaph  de- 
scribes him  as  '  that  noble  swan  who  has  ceased  to 
sing  here  below,  but  now  increases  the  choir  of 
angels  round  God's  throne :  Germany's  Amphion, 
Zittau's  Orpheus.'  Though  his  outward  life  was 
uneventful,  his  works  made  him  renowned  as  a 
musician  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
and  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  of 
the  most  important  men  of  his  day.  Of  musi- 
cians he  owed  most  to  Heinrich  Schtitz,  but  he 
very  early  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own,  which 
makes  him  of  considerable  importance  historically 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  German 
Protestant  Church  Music  up  to  Sebastian  Bach. 
A  general  list  of  his  works  in  chronological  order, 
with  brief  notes  on  the  more  important,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  his  position  in  musical  histoiy. 

I.  ' Musikalische  Andachten '  (Musical  devo- 
tions). Fart  I,  having  the  sub-title  '  Geistliche 
Concerto'  (which  indicates  their  character  as 
written  in  the  Italian  concerted  style  with  Basso 
Continue).  Contains  2 1  settings  of  German  sacred 
words,  I  a  I,  15  a  a,  4  a  3,  I  a  4. 

a.  '  Musikalische  Andaichten.'  Part  II,  with 
the  8ab«title,  <  Geistliche  Madrigalien '  (this  sub- 


title being  meant  to  imply  that  the  pieces  are 
written  in  the  motet-style,  but  with  the  added 
intensity  of  expression  usually  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  secular  madrigal).  Contains  i  a  a 
4,  8  a  5,  4  a  6. 

3.  *  Musikalische  Andachten,*  Part  III,  with 
the  sub-title  'Geistliche  Symphonieen  (implying 
the  combination  of  voices  ^nd  instruments). 
Contains  31  pieces. 

These  three  parts  of '  Musikalische  Andachten ' 
were  published  at  Dresden  in  the  years  1638,  '41, 
'4a,  respectively.  In  these  works  he  takes  Schiltz 
for  his  model ;  and  Winterfeld  saya  of  them  that  if 
he  is  inferior  to  Sohiitz  in  grandeur  of  conception, 
he  surpasses  him  in  a  certain  eleganoe  and  grace, 
and  in  the  smoothness  of  his  part- writing. 

4.  '  Dialogi  Oder  Gesprache  zwischen  Gott 
und  einer  glaubigen  Seele,  aus  den  Biblischen 
Texten  zusammengezpgen  und  componirt  in  a,  3, 
und  4  Stimmen,  nebenst  dem  Basso  Continue' 
(Dialogues  or  Conversations  between  God  and 
the  beUeviog  Soul,  etc.)    a  parts,  Dresden,  1645. 

This  work  opened  a  new  vein  in  fiacred  com- 
poedtion.  First,  Bible  texts  are  so  chosen  as  to 
give  occasion  to  not  only  successive  but  simul- 
taneous contrast  of  musical  expression,  e.g.  texts 
of  praver  for  one  voice  with  texts  of  promise  for 
the  other,  etc.  Secondly,  verses  of  chorales  are 
interwoven  with  settings  of  Bible  texts.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  later  use  of  these  devices  in  the 
Eirchen-Cantaten  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
first  part  of  these  '  Dialogues '  contains  2  a  pieces, 
10  a  a,  10  a  3,  a  a  4.  The  second  part  consists 
chiefly  of  settings  of  Spitz's  versified  translations 
from  the  'Song  of  Songs,'  la  pieces  with  ac- 
companiment of  two  violins  and  bass,  and  three 
so-called  Arias,  not  Arias  in  our  modem  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Bach  used  the  word,  as 
in  his  motet  *  Komm  Jesu,  Komm.' 

5.  *MusikaUsche  Andachten,'  Part  IV,  with 
the  sub-title  'Geistliche  Motetten  und  Concer- 
ten '  (Freiberg,  1646),  so  called  because  instru- 
ments may  be  used  for  the  most  part  ad  libitum. 
Contains  40  pieces,  4  a  5,  8  a  6,  5  a  17,  15  a  8, 
3  a  9,  a  a  10,  3  a  la. 

6.  a  parts  of  'Paduanen,  Gaillarden,  Ballet- 
ten,  etc.,  for  instruments.'    (Freiberg,  1648,  '50.) 

7.  Latin  Motets  for  two  and  three  voices 
with  instrumental  accompaniment.  (Dresden, 
1O49.) 

8.  '  Musikalische  Andachten,  Part  V,  with 
the  sub-title 'Chor-Musik.'  (Leipzig,  1653.)  Con- 
tains 31  pieces  a  5  and  6,  '  in  Madrigal-man ier.' 

9.  'Musikalische  Gesprache  uber  die  (Sonn- 
tags  und  Fest-),  Evangelia.'  (Dresden,  1655,  '56.) 

This  work  takes  up  again  the  form  of  the 
'Dialogi'  of  1645,  and  makes  much  use  of  the 
interweaving  of  chorales  with  Biblical  texts.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  containing  altogether  59  pieces 
(mostly  with  instrumental  accompaniment). 

10.  'Fest-  Buss-  und  Dank-lieder'  (Festal, 
Penitential  and  Thanksgiving  Hymns),  for  five 
voices  and  five  instruments  ad  libitum.  (Zittau, 
1658.) 

1 1.  *  Kirchen-  und  Tafel-Musik '  ( Church  and 
Chamber  Music), '  darinnea  I,  a,  3,  Vocal-  und  4, 
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5, 6  Instmmentid-Btiminen  enthftlten.'    Contains 
aa  pieces.    (Zittau,  i66a.) 

12.  '  xvii  Missae  sacrae  5  ad  12  usque  vod- 
buB  et  instrumentis.*    (Dresden,  i66$.) 

13.  'Fest-  und  ZeitAndachten'  (Festal  and 
Ferial  Deyotions).  Dresden,  1671.  Contains  38 
settings  a  6,  in  motet  style,  but  with  oomparar 
tive  simplicity  of  contrapuntal  treatment.  One 
piece  from  this  work,  *  Schaff  in  mir,  Gk>tt,  ein 
reines  Herz '  (Make  me  a  dean  heart,  O  God), 
has  been  reprinted  in  Schlesinger's  'Musica 
Sacra/  No.  41.  It  may  be  added  that  some  of 
Hammerschmidt*s  melodies  passed  into  later 
Chorale  books;  among  others,  his  melody  to 
*  Meiiien  Jesum  lass  ich  nicht.'  For  interesting 
remarks  on  Hammerschmidt's  style  and  his  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  later  Church 
Cantata  in  Germany,  see  Spitta's  'Bach' 
(English  edition),  toL  i.  pp.  49,  55,  58,  60,  69, 
124, 30a.  [J.B.M.] 

HANB07S,  John.  The  treatise  by  this  au- 
thor, mentioned  in  voL  i,  appears  to  be  a  com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Franoo,  or  rather  the 
two  Francos^  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving 
an  aocount  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  time. 
Han  boys  divides  the  notes  into  Larga,  Duplex 
Longa,  Longa,  Brevis,  Semibrevis,  Minor,  Semi- 
minor,  Minima;  each  of  which  is  in  its  turn 
subdivided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  notes,  the 
former  being  equal  in  value  to  three  of  the  next 
denomination  below  it,  the  latter  to  two.  Con- 
sidering the  Lai^  as  equivalent  to  the  modem 
breve,  the  minim  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
our  semi-demi-semiquaver.  Hanboys  abolishes 
the  name  crotchets  used  by  Franco.  This  MS. 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  though  Holinshed 
enumerates  John  Hanboys  among  the  writers  of 
Edward  IV.*8  reign,  describing  him  as  '  an  ex- 
cellent musidan,  and  for  his  notable  cunning 
therein  made  Doctor  of  Music'  He  also  appears 
to  have  written  a  book,  'Cantionum  artifidalium 
diversi  geneiU,'  which  has  been  lost.  Hanboys 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  *  reverendus,'  which  is  given  to  him  at 
the  end  of  his  treatise.  [A.  H.-H.] 

HANDEL,  G.  F.  P.  649  a,  1.  aa,/or  fifth 
rectd  sixth.  line  ^'^ffor  King's  read  Queen's. 
P.  651  a,  1.  2*1,  for  1740,  read  1738.  Line  16 
from  bottom, jTor  April  18  r0a<2  April  13.  Line 
5  from  bottom,  ybr  1749  read  1743.  P.  6566, 
I.  3,/or  Rev,  E.  Ward  read  Rev.  A.  R.  Ward. 
Additions  to  the  list  of  works  will  be  found  under 
Handel  Gbsellschaft,  below. 

Among  the  Handd  MSS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Idbrary  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a 
'Magnificat,'  in  the  great  Composer's  own  hand- 
writing, for  eight  Voices,  disposed  in  a  Double 
Choir,  with  accompaniments  for  two  Violins, 
Viola,  Basso,  two  Hautboys,  and  Oi^gan.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twelve  Movements,  dis- 
posed in  the  following  order : — 

1. 'Magnifloat  animamea.*   (Ohorua.) 


6. 'Fecitpotentlam.'   (Chomt.) 

6.  *  Deposmt  potentM.*    (Alto  SoloO 

7.  *  Esorientas.*    (Duet,  Alto  and  T< 

8.  '  Snaoepit  InaeL'    (Chonu.) 

9.  'Sieat  locatnaest.'    (Ghonu.) 

10.  *  Gloria  PatrL*    (Tsnor  Solo.) 

11.  A  Bitomello,  for  Stringed 

12.  'Sicaterat*    (GhoraBj 


>.) 


only. 


2.  *Et  ezttltavlt.'    (Duet  for  two  Trebles.) 

3.  *  Qttia  respezlt*    (Ghonu.) 

4.  *  Quia  feoft  mlbi  magna.'    (Duet  for  two  Basses.) 


Unhappily,  the  MS.  is  imperfect,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  Duet  we  have  indicated  as 
No.  7.  For  the  remaining  movements,  we  are 
indebted  to  another  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Musia  The  existence  of  this  second 
copy — a  very  incorrect  one,  evidently  aoooed 
firom  the  separate  parts  by  a  copyist  whose  care- 
lessness it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate — has 
given  rise  to  grave  doubts  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  work.  It  is  headed  'Magnificat.  Del 
R'.  Sis'.  Erba* :  and,  on  the  strength  of  this 
title,  Chiysander  attributes  the  work  to  a  certain 
Don  Dionigi  Erba,  who  flourished  at  Milan  at 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century.  M.  Schodcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  the  superscription ; 
and  considers  that,  in  introducing  some  six  or 
seven  Movements  of  the  '  Magnificat  *  into  tiie 
Second  Part  of '  Israel  in  iEgypt,'  and  one,  the 
'Sicut  locutus  est'  into  ' Susannah,'  as  '  Yet  his 
bolt,'  Handel  was  only  making  a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable use  of  his  own  property ;  and  this  opinion 
was  endorsed  by  the  late  Sir  6.  A.  Macfarren. 
The  reader  will  find  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  stated,  in  exteruo,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  M.  Schcelcher's  '  Life  of  Handd,*  and 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  by  Dr.  Chrysander ; 
and  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  their 
validity.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hedtate  to  avow 
our  conviction  that  M.  Schcdoher  is  in  the 
right,  in  so  far  as  the  authorship  is  concerned, 
though  he  errs  in  ascribing  it  to  the  'Italian 
period '  on  the  ground  that  it  is  written  on  thick 
Italian  paper.  The  paper  is  of  English  manu- 
facture, bearing  a  water-mark  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  character  of  the  hand- 
writing, proves  the  MS.  to  have  been  written  in 
England  about  1735-40;  and,  as  'Israel'  waa 
written  in  1736,  nothing  is  more  likdy  than  that 
Handd  should  have  transferred  passages  from 
one  work  to  the  other.  After  a  careM  exan^ 
ination  of  both  the  MSS.,  it  seems  to  us,  not 
only  that  the  external  evidence,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  in  favour  of  this  view ;  but,  that  the 
style  of  the  Composition  points,  throughout, « 
to  Handd,  as  its  undoubted  author.  Not- 
withstanding a  few  passages  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken,  it  everywhere  betrays  such 
evident  traces  of  the  Master's  hand,  that  we 
fed  assured  no  critic  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  questioning  its  authentidty,  but  for  the 
doubtful  name  on  a  MS.  copy  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  inaccuracy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how* 
ever,  that  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
here.  Some  further  evidence  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  produced,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
If  Erba  really  wrote  the  'Magnificat,'  some 
trace  of  it  ought  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Mean* 
while,  it  ia  much  to  be  wished  that  some  enter- 
prising publisher  would  facilitate  the  disousdon, 
Dy  issumg  a  cheap  edition  of  the  work,  no  part 
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of  which  has  yet  appeared  in  print.  For  further 
information  see  vol.  i.  p.  491  and  654,  and 
the  present  writer's  life  of  Handel,  chap, 
xxvii.  [W.S.R.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY.  For 
continuations  see  Boston  Mubioal  Soohties  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF. 
P.  658  a,  as  to  the  qnestion  of  the  date  of  the 
oomposer's  death,  see  p.  651  b.  Line  ii,  read 
Boyal  Society  of  Masicians. 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  P.  6585,  L  ai 
from  end  of  article, /or  six  read  ten,  adding  the 
dates  of  the  four  latest  festivals,  1880,  1883, 
1885  (the  festival  of  1886  being  anticipated  in 
order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  bi-centenaiy 
of  the  composer's  birth)  and  1888.  Line  8  from 
end,  itfter  all  ddd  down  to  1880,  and  that  after 
this  date  the  festivals  were  condacted  by  Mr. 
Manns. 

HlNDEL-GESELI^CHAFT.  The  edition 
of  Handel's  entire  works  in  score,  for  which  this 
society  was  formed  in  1856,  is  now  approaching 
completion,  so  that  a  fall  list  of  its  contents  can  be 
given,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  com- 
dlete  list  of  the  composer's  works.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Chiysander  has  been  sole  active  editor  frx)m  the 
commencement,  having  for  some  few  years  at  the 
beginning  had  the  little  more  than  nominal  co- 
operation from  Bietz,  Hauptmann,  and  Gervinus. 
The  editor  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  England  to 
consult  Handel's  original  manuscripts,  upon 
which  the  edition  is  based  throughout ;  and  has 
acquired  the  scores  written  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  by  Handel's  secretary  J.  G.  Smith, 
which  previoudy  belonged  to  M.  Schoelcher. 
Vols.  1-18  of  this  edition  were  issued  by  Breit- 
kopf  8c  Hartel  of  Leipzig ;  but  in  the  year  1864 
the  editor  tenninated  this  arrangement,  and  en- 
gaged engravers  and  printers  to  woork  under  his 
immediate  control  on  his  own  premises  at  Bei^ge- 
dorf  near  Hamburg.  All  the  volumes  from 
vol.  19  have  been  thus  produced;  and  with  vol. 
ao  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  the 
use  of  zinc  (as  a  haxder  metal)  instead  of  pewter 
for  the  engraved  plates. 

In  the  following  list,  vols.  45,  48-53,  84,  95, 
96,  and  98-100,  are  not  yet  publi&ed. .  An 
'asterisk  is  prefixed  to  those  works  which  are 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  at  aU  events  in 
complete  score.  Vol.  97,  in  a  different  form 
(the  oblong  shape  of  Handel's  manuscript),  con- 
tains  a  facsimile  of  *  Jephtha,'  which  is  of  espe- 
cial interest  as  showing  the  composer's  style  of 
writing  when  blindness  was  rapidly  cominz  on, 
and  making  evident  the  order  in  which  he 
wrote — the  parts  of  the  score  first  written  ex- 
hibiting his  ordinary  hand,  while  those  which 
were  written  in  later,  when  he  was  struggling 
with  dimness  of  sight,  can  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  their  blotched  and  blurred  aippvtut- 
ance. 

The  English  Oratorios,  Anthems,  and  other 
vocal  works,  are  provided  with  a  German  version, 
executed  by  Professor  Gervinus,  and  after  his 


death  by  the  editor ;  and  the  few  German  vocal 
works  have  an  I^lish  translation  added. 
The  Italian  Operas  and  other  vocal  works,  and 
the  Latin  Church  Music,  have  no  translation. 
The  Oratorios,  Odes,  Te  Deums, '  Ads  and  Ga- 
latea,' 'Pamasso  in  festa,'  Italian  duets  and 
terzets,  and  Anthems,  have  a  PF.  accompani- 
ment added  to  the  original  score ;  but  not  the 
Italian  Operas,  nor  vok.  34,  38,  39.  These  ac- 
companiments are  partly  by  the  editor,  partly  by 
Im.  Faisst,  J.  Rietz,  E.  F.  Bichter,  M.  A.  von 
Dommer  and  E.  Prout. 

Dr.  Chrysander  has  also  published  the  follow- 
ing articles  on  certain  works  of  Handel's,  which 
should  be  combined  with  the  information  con* 
-iained  in  the  prefaces  to  make  the  edition  com- 
plete: on  voL  13  ('Saul'),  in  Jahrbiicher  for 
muslkalische  Wissenschaft,  vol.  1  ;  on  vol.  t6 
f*  Israel  in  Egypt  *),  ibid.  vol.  a ;  on  vol.  47 
rinstrumental  Music),  in  Vierteljabrsschrift 
rar  Musikwissenschaft  for  1887.  The  promised 
article  on  'BeLBhasar'  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  account  of  this  edition  would  not  be  com- 

Elete  without  mention  of  the  munificence  of  the 
bte  King  of  Hanover,  who  guaranteed  its  suc- 
cess by  promudng  to  provide  funds  to  meet  any 
deficiency  in  those  received  from  subscribers ;  as 
well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, which  took  the  same  liability  after  the 
absorption  of  the  territory  of  Hanover. 
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Onitorlo :  SuMumi.  1748. 

FIten  pour  1«  olAveolD.    (%.  Klght  ■uitas,  1730.   2.  Nine  m\tn. 

flnt  publishod  1783.   8.  Twelve  pleoee.  lonM  hitherto  uiipub- 

llahed.    4.  Six  fuguei.  about  1720.) 
lUique :  Aeb  and  Oalatee.  about  179). 
Oratorio :  Herealei.  1744. 

Do.   Athalia.  iTsai 

L'AllecTO.  U  Peniieroeo,  ed  il  Hoderato.  1740. 
Semele.  1748. 
Theodora.  1748. 

PaJrion  aeeording  to  St.  Joho  (German).  1704. 
Samson.  174L 
Funeral  Anthem  for  Qneen  Carolhie,  17S7. 
Ode :  Alexander'!  Teaib  1798. 
Oratorio:  Saul,  1788. 

Coronation  Anthems  (Zadok  the  Priest ;  The  king  shall  r^oloet 
Uj  heart  Is  hkdlting ;  Let  thy  hand  be  strengthened).  1727. 
Oratorio:  Passion,  by  Brockes  (German).  1716. 
Do.    Israel  In  Egypt.  17SB. 
Do.   Joshua.  1747. 
Mosteallnterlude :  Oholee  of  Hercules.  1780. 
Oratorio:  Belshanar,  1744. 

Do.   Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth.  1797. 
Ooneertos  (6  '  Hautbols  Ooncartos  * ;  Oonoerto  grosso  In  0. 1TS8  s 
4  Ooooertos,  early  works ;  afionau  In  Bb.  about  1710). 
Oratorio:  Judas Kaoeabeus.  1746. 
04b  for  St.  OeeilU's  Day.  1739. 

Oratorio :  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  della  VerlU  (ttallanX  IRK. 
17sr. 

Dettingen  T«  Denm,  1748. 
Oratorio:  Solomon.  1748. 

Sonate  da  camera  (15  solo  sonataH.  first  publlihed  about  1734 : 
6  sonatas  for  1  oboes  snd  bs«s,  earliest  eomposittons.  1896 ; 
8  sonatas  for  8  rlollns  etc.  and  bass ;  6  sonatas  for  2  violins  etc- 
and  bass.  1738). 
Twelve  Organ  (Tonoertos.  1788.  etc. 
Oratorio:  Deborah.  1738. 
Twelve  Grand  (^noertoe,  1790u 
Utrecht  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate.  1713. 

DuettI  e  Tenettl  (22  Italian  vocal  duets  and  8  trios.  l7€V-8k 
1741— S.  six  never  before  printed). 
Oratorio  t  Alexander  Balus.  1747. 

Antheoia,  Tol.  L    ('Cbandos'  with  8  volee-paru.  with  sone 
now  flnt  published).  1716—18. 
Do.  vol.8.   ('Ghandos' with 4 voice-parts.) 
Do.   T0L8.   CO  praise  the  Lord';  •Wedding  Anthems.  1784; 
Wedding  Anthem.  1796 :  •Deulngen  Anthem,  1743  { 
•Toundling  Hospital  Anthem.  1740.) 
HixeeTe  Deums  (la  D.  about  1714;  In  Sb.  about  1718-80:  bi  A. 
1727). 
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m.  lAtin  Ohoreh  Miute.  about  1TQS  170T.  1718. 1735-^45. 
SB.  Ontorlo :  RMurrazlone  (luliau).  1708. 

40.  Do.    Either,  lit  rersluD  ('  Hainan  and  Mordecal.'  a  masqac). 

about  1790. 

41.  Do.    Xather.  2iid  reraion,  1732. 

42.  Do.    Joieph,  174S. 

43.  Do.   Occasional.  1748. 

44.  Do.   Jephtha.  1781. 

45.  Do.    Messiah.  1741. 

46.  Birthday  Ode  and  Aleeate. 

47.  Instrumental  Husic  for  full  orehettra  (•Conoorto  In  F,  ^mut 

1716;  Water  Music.  1716;  •Concertos  in  F  and  D;  Firework 
Music  1749;  Double  Concerto  in  Bb.  1740-80  (?);  •Double 
Concerto  In  F,  1740-60  (?) ). 

48.  Organ  and  miscellaneous  Instrumental  musie. 

49.  German,  Italian,  and  Knifllsh  songs  and  airs. 

50.  lUlian  Canutes,  with  bass.  vol.  L 
61.     Do.    vol.  2. 

68.  Italian  CanUtas,  with  Instruments,  toL  L 

CS.     Do.   Tul.  2. 

54.  Serenata :  II  Pamaaso  In  feata,  1734. 
s.'iS.  Opvra:  Almlm  (Rerman).  1704. 
•66.     Do.    Rodrigo.  1707. 

67.     Do.    Agrippiria.  1709. 
•58.     Do.    KInaldo.  J711. 
•TjO.     Do.   II  Pastor  Fido.  1712. 

60.     Do.    Teseo.  1712. 
•61.     Do.    8illa.l714. 
»^      Do.    AmadlKl.  171B. 
M13.      Do.    Badamisto.  1720. 
•64.     Do.    Muzio  BoeTola.  Act  3. 1721. 
•«S.     Do.    Florldante.  1731. 
•06.     Do.    Ottone,  1722. 
•67.     Do.    Flavio.  ir23. 

BA.     Do.    Giuliu  Ccsurr.  17S3. 
•09.     Do.    Tamerlano,  1724. 
•70.      Do.    Bodellnda.  1723. 
•71.     Do.    Bciptone,  1726. 
•72.     Do.    A1«aMuidro,  1726. 
•73.     Do.    Admeto.  1728b 
•74.     Do.    Blocardo,  1727. 
•75.     Do.    Stroe,  1728. 
•76.     Do.   Tolomeo.  1728. 
•77.      l>o.    Lotario.  17A. 
■78.     Do.    Partenope.  1730. 
•79.     Do.    Poro,  1731. 
•?0.      Do.    Kzio,  1732. 

n.  Do.  Bosarme,  1782. 
•82.  Do.  Orlando,  17S2. 
•i!i3.     Do.    Arianna.  1733. 

84.     Do.    Terpsichore  nnd  second  Pastor  Ftdo,  1784. 
•».     Do.   Ariodante.  1734. 
•86.      Do.    Alcina.  17S&. 
•87.      Do.    AtalanU.  1736. 
•88.     Do.    Glustino.  1736. 
•89.     l>o.    Armlnlo.  1736. 
•90.     Do.    Berenice.  1737. 
•91.     Do.    Faramondu,  1737, 
•92.      Do.    Serse.  173B. 
■03.     Do.    Imeneo.  1738-^40. 

94.     Do.    Deidaraia.  1740. 

96.  Acl  e  Galatea  (lUIian;.  1706  and  1732. 

96.  Miscellaneous  Vocal  pieces. 

97.  Oratorio:  Jephtha.  Eualmlle  of  HandeTs  M8.  soofe. 

98  and  99.  Facsimiles  of  Handel's  autographs.  ri?  ILT  1 

100.  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Handel's  worka.  L-'^-'^*  J 

HANOVER.  This  spirited  tune  has  been 
frequently  ascribed  to  Handel,  but  cannot  be  by 
him,  as  it  is  found  in  *A  Supplement  to  the 
New  Version  of  the  PssUms/  6th  ed.  1708,  two 
years  before  Handel  arrived  in  England.  In 
the  Supplement  it  is  given  as  follows : — 

Psalm  Lxvii. 
A  new  Tune  to  the  X49th  Paalm  of  the  New  Venioii 
and  the  Z04U1  Psalm  of  the  Old. 
a  2  voc. 
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The  tune  is  anonymous,  but  is  not  improbably 
by  Dr.  Croft,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  6th  edi- 
tion of  the  Supplement.  [G.  A.C.] 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  P.  66i  a. 
L  9,  for  details  of  the  concert  see  vol.  ii.  p.  31^6  a, 
note  I.     line  39,ybr  1866  read  1869. 

HARIN6T0N,  Hivbt,  M.D.  See  vol.  u 
p.  691. 

HARMONIC  MINOR  is  the  name  applied 
to  that  version  of  the  minor  scale  which  contains 
the  minor  sixth  together  with  the  major  Beventh, 
and  in  which  no  alteration  is  made  in  ascending 
and  descending.  Its  introduction  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  old-fashioned  or  *  Arbitrary  *  minor  scale 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Day  and  others 
[see  Dat,  vol.  i.  p.  436  a],  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  very  generally  adopted.  It  is  true 
that  its  use  is  calculated  to  impress  the  learner 
with  a  sense  of  the  real  characteristics  of  the 
minor  mode,  but  its  merits  are  counterbalanced 
by  the  awkwardness  arising  from  the  augmented 
second  between  the  sixth  and  seven^  notes, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  a  diatonic  scale 
at  all«  in  spite  of  its  theoretical  oorrectness.  [M.] 


HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH.  THB. 
Handel  s  variations  on  the  air  known  in  England 
as  *  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith '  were  originally 
printed  in  No.  5  of  his  first  set  of '  Suites  de  Pifeoes 
pour  le  Clavecin,*  in  Nov.  1 7ao.  As  no  name  is 
there  given  to  the  air,  and  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Robert  Birchall  it  was  still  published 
only  as  'Handel's  Fifth  fi^vourite  Leaaon  firom 
his  first  Suite  de  Pi^es,'  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  Handel's  composition  as  well  as 
the  variations.  Upon  this  point,  however,  doubts 
have  arisen  since  HandeTs  death,  and  various 
claims  have  been  put  forth,  of  which  at  least  one 
still  remains  undecided.  The  first  claim  was  in 
'  Anthologie  Fran9ai8e,  on  Chansons  choisies 
depuis  le  treizi^me  si^le  jusqu*  k  orient '  (Paris, 
3  vols.  8vo,  1765).  The  editor  ojfthat  work  was 
J.  Monnet,  and,  according  to  M.  Fetis,  *ce  recueil 
est  estim^.'  In  the  first  volume  are  the  follow* 
ing  eight  lines,  printed  to  the  air,  and  ascribed 
to  Clement  Marot : — 

Pins  ne  Buia  qne  J'ai  tft6, 

Et  pluB  ue  Muraia  jamais  rdtre; 
Mon  Deau  printems  et  mon  iUi^ 

Ont  fait  le  saut  par  la  fenetre: 
Amour  1  in  as  ct^  mon  mattrft. 

Je  t'ai  servi  snr  toua  los  dieuz: 
Ah  I  si  je  pouvais  deux  fois  ualtre, 

Combien  je  te  serrirais  mieux  1 


HAKMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH. 

Although  these  lines  might  pass  for  one  of 
the  extravagant  love-Bongs  of  Clement  Marot  in 
his  earlier  years,  if  we  allow  for  their  being 
presented  in  a  modernized  form,  yet  no  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  fomid  in  his  published  works,  nor 
of  any  song  like  them.  A  thorough  search  has 
been  made  through  the  long  poems  as  well  as  the 
short  pieces,  lest  these  lines  should  prove  to  be 
an  extract.  The  name  of  Clement  Marot  is 
therefore  an  assumed  one.  The  air  itself  is  not 
at  aU  like  music  of  the  1 5th  century.  When  there- 
fore Professor  J.  Ella  informed  his  readers  in  the 
'Supplement  to  Programme  of  Musical  Union,' 
June  6,  1865,  that  this  melody  'was  first  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  of  French  Chansons  printed 
by  Ballabd  in  1565  to  words  of  Clement  Marot, 
who  died  in  1545/  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing between  his  informant,  M.  Weckerlin, 
and  himself.  On  writing  recently  to  Mr.  Wecker- 
lin  to  inquire  whether  there  was  such  a  book 
in  his  custody,  he  being  Librarian  to  the  Con- 
servatoire  de  Musique,  in  Paris,  the  writer  was 
infonned  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  a 
work,  and  that  the  earliest  French  edition  known 
to  him  was  in  the  above-named  'Anthologie 
Fran9aise,*  not  of  1565,  but  of  1765.  Professor 
Ella  thought  also  that  he  had  seen  the  melody 
in  a  French  collection,  a  copy  of  which  was  sold 
in  the  library  of  the  late  Wm.  Ayrton,  F.B.S. 
On  tracing  it  through  the  sale  catalogue  to  its 
present  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
proved  to  be  *  Lot  38.  Ballabd  (J.  B.  Chr.) 
La  Clefdes  Chansonniers,  ou  Becueil  des  Vaude- 
miles  a^puis  cent  ans  et  pliu,  notez  et  recueillis 
pour  la  premise  fois*  (a  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  171 7). 
Here  we  find  the  name  of  Ballard,  suggested  by 
Professor  Ella,  but  not  the  melody  in  question. 

The  next  claim  is  for  6.  C.  Wagenseil,  an 
eminent  davecinist  of  Vienna,  who  was  bom 
thrcd  years  after  Handel.  The  late  Dr.  Wm. 
Crotch,  Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  informed  the  present  writer  that  he  had 
seen  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music  for  the  clavecin 
composed  by  WagenseiL 

Dr.  Crotch  made  a  similar  communication  to 
the  late  Bichard  Clark,  adding  that  the  volume 
in  which  he  saw  it  was  one  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hague,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Music  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  1836,  Bichard 
Clark  published  a  book  in  folio,  entitled  '  Remi- 
niscences of  Handel,'  and  in  it  he  referred  to  the 
information  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Crotch 
and  to  the  liberty  given  to  him  to  use  it  (p.  65). 
Clark  then  published  a  new  edition  of  the  piece, 
giving  to  Wagenseil  the  credit  of  the  air,  toad  to 
Handel  that  of  the  variations.  The  difficulty  in 
proving  priority  between  the  two  contemporaries 
arises  from  the  &ct  that  published  music  was, 
and  is,  undated.  We  know  the  date  of  Handers 
publication  only  from  an  advertisement  by  his 
publisher.  In  Vienna  music  was  copied,  not 
printed,  even  so  late  as  1772  or  1773,  when  Dr. 
Bumey  visited  that  capital. 

'  In  his  youth,*  says  M.  Fetis, '  Wagenneil  was 
the  fMhionable  composer  for  the  clavedn,  and 
hid  music  was  much  sought  for  long  afterwards.' 
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Wagenseil's  op.  i,  2,  3  and  4  are  aU  sets  of  six 
pieces  for  that  instrument,  like  Handel's  two 
sets.  But  the  circulation  of  Wagenseil's  music 
was  limited  to  manuscripts  from  the  copyists  of 
Vienna  until  he  was  fifty-two  years  oldl  His 
op.  I  was  then  first  printed — not  in  Vienna,  but 
at  Banibeig — in  1740,  when  the  copyright  had 
probably  expired.  He  wrote  five  other  sets  for 
the  clavecin,  of  which  manuscript  copies  were  in 
the  hands  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  L^pzig  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  We  know  very  little 
of  Wagenseil  in  England — ^for  Handel  eclipsed 
all  competitors — but  he  was  highly  esteemed  on 
the  continent. 

As  to  the  question  of  priority  it  is  far  mure 
probable  that  Handel  copied  from  Wagenseil 
than  viee  versd,  because  Handel  borrowed  sys- 
tematically from  otlier  authors,  dead  and  living, 
whenever  he  found  anything  to  suit  his  purpose. 
Dr.  Crotch  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Handel,  and  yet  he  published  a  list  of  twenty- 
nine  of  the  best  composers  from  whom  Handei 
'  quoted  or  copied,'  with  an  et  ceteris  to  indicate 
that  he  had  named  only  the  principal  sources 
(Lectures  on  Music,  8vo,  1831,  p.  122,  in  note). 

The  story  of  Handel's  having  heard  the  air 
sung  by  a  blacksmith  at  Edgware,  while  beating 
time  to  it  upon  hb  anvil,  and  that  Handel  there- 
fore entitled  it  *  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  so  named 
during  Handel's  life.  The  late  Richard  Clark 
was  the  propagator,  if  not  also  the  inventor,  of 
this  fable.  In  Clark's  edition  of  the  lesson  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  print  an  accompnniment  for 
the  anvil,  as  he  imagined  Handel  to  have  heard 
the  beats.  He  states  that  the  blacksmith  was 
also  the  parish  clerk  at  Whitchurch.  A  few 
months  after  Clark's  publication  the  writ^  saw 
the  late  J.  W.  Winsor,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  a  great 
admirer  of  Handel,  and  one  who  knew  all 
his  published  works.  He  told  the  writer  that 
the  story  of  the  Blacksmith  at  Edgware  was 
puis  imagination,  that  the  original  publisher  of 
Handel's  lesson  under  that  name  was  a  music- 
seller  at  Bath,  named  lintem,  whom  he  knew 
personally  from  buying  music  at  his  shop,  that  he 
had  asked  Lintem  the  reason  for  this  new  nanae, 
and  be  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  nickname 
ffiven  to  Himself  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith,  although  he  had  afterwuds 
turned  to  music,  and  that  this  was  the  piece  he 
was  constantly  asked  to  play.  He  printed  the 
movement  in  a  detached  form,  because  he  could 
sell  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make  a  profit, 
and  the  whole  set  was  too  expensive.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Beethoven  has  taken  the 
theme,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  subject  of  a  two-part  organ  fugue  published 
in  the  supplementary  ydume  of  his  works  issued 
in  1888.  [W.C] 

HARMONY.  The  inference  suggested  on 
p.  681  a  has  been  happily  verified  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wooldridge,  who  found  the  two  forms  of  the 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  in  a  succession 
which  strongly  points  to  their  common  origin,  in 
the  following  passage  by  Strmdella :— 
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in  which  the  minor  aeventh,  aiiived  at  in  the 
manner  uBual  at  that  time,  is  seen  at  (a) ;  and 
the  modified  seventh  in  which  the  bass  is 
sharpened  so  as  to  produce  a  diminished  seventh 
appears  at  (6),  [C^.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  last  sentence 
but  one  is  to  be  corrected,  as  the  first  performance 
of  the  work  in  England  took  place  at  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  1847-48,  when 
Berlioz  conducted  and  Hill  played  the  viola  part. 

HARP.  P.  686  a,  1.30-34.  The  Lamont  harp 
carried  32  strings.  The  Queen  Mary  harp  had 
originally  39,  and  a  later  addition  made  30  in  all. 

Add  die  following  notice  of  an  innovation  in 
harp  manufacture: — The  difi&culties  attending 
performance  of  the  haip,  the  constant  tuning 
necessitated  by  the  use  of  catgut  strings,  and  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  dunping  the  sounds, 
have  induced  M.  Diets,  of  Brussels,  to  invent  a 
harp-like  instrument  with  a  chromatic  keyboard, 
which  he  has  named  the  Qaviharp.  It  has  been 
introduced  into  England  through  the  advocacy 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  but  the  introduction 
(1888)  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  a  just  compari- 
son being  made  between  this  instrument  and 
the  ordinary  double-action  haip.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  action  of  the  CQaviharp  is  highly 
ingenious,  the  strings  being  excited  mechanically 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  strings  of  the  harp 
are  excited  by  the  player's  fingers.  There  are 
two  pedaU — one  being  like  the  pianoforte  damper 
pedal  and  the  other  producing  the  harmonics  of 
the  octave.  The  Glaviharp  is  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance. [A.J.H.] 

HARP-LUTE.    See  Dital  Habp,  vol.  i. 

HARPSICHORD.  P.  688  a,  1. 6  iiom  bottom, 
for  spinetto  read  spinetta.  P.  6885, 1.  10,  The 
Correr  upright  spinet  or  davicytherium  that  was 
in  the  Music  Loam  Collection  at  Kensington,  1 885, 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  Donaldson  of  London, 
is  perhaps  ike  oldest  instrument  of  the  harpsi- 
chord and  spinet  kind  in  existence.  This  instru- 
ment preserves  traces  of  brass  plectra,  not  leather. 
See  Spinxt  vol.  iii.  p.  651a,  footnote.  P.  688  h, 
1.  3  from  bottom,  add  that  hammered  music  wire 
existed  but  could  not  have  been  extensively  used. 
P.  689a,  1. 37,  Respecting  upright  harpsichords,  see 
Upbioht  GBAin)  Piano,  vol.  iv.  p.  2086, 1.  1-19. 
Line  a6  from   bottom,  for  1555    read  1521. 


Line  33  from  bottom,  For  the  oldest  known  hjop- 
sichord  see  Spinit  voL  iii.  p.  653  a,  footnote.  Tlie 
second  harpsichord  mentioned  in  the  footnote^  now 
(1888)  belonging  to  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams,  is  not 
nearly  so  old  as  the  South  Kensington  instruroeDl. 
the  date  of  it  being  1626  (not  1536).  A  restorer 
has  unfortunately  altered  the  interesting  loma 
meature  keyboard  which  it  lately  retained,  to 
the  modem  chromatic  arrangement  of  the  lowest 
octave.  P.  690  ft,  L  18  f^m  bottom,  correct 
statement  as  to  the  Venetian  swell  being  an 
adaptation  from  the  organ,  by  Shitdi,  vol.  iiL 
p.  489  6, 1.  37-45.  P.  091  a,  1.  4,  The  number 
of  existing  Ruckers  harpsichords  and  spinets 
catalogued  by  the  present  writer  is  (1888)  68. 
Line  14,  Both  the  Shudi  harpsichords  at  Potsdam 
are  dated  1766.  See  Shudi,  vol.  iii.  p.  4896, 
L  9-37.  line  35,  for  the  number  of  Shadi  amd 
Broadwood  harpachords  existing,  see  Shudi,  vol. 
iiL  p.  4896. 1. 46-7 ;  and  p.  490,  list  of  Shudi  and 
Shudi  8c  Broadwood  harpsichcffds.  The  latest 
instrument  by  these  makers  now  (1888)  known  to 
exist  is  numbered  1 1 37  and  dated  1 790.  [ A.  J.H.] 

HARRIS,  Rbnatub.    For  reference  at  end  of 
iSrst  paragraph  read  [Smith,  Fathbb]. 

HARTMANN.  A  family  of  German  origin 
who  have  lived  in  Copenhagen  for  some  four 
generations.  Johann  EIbnst  (i 736-1 793)  was 
a  violinist  and  composer,  who  afV»r  holding 
several  musical  posts  at  Breslau  and  Rudolstadt 
became  capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Pioen,  and 
went  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  wrote 
much  music,  now  completely  foi^otten,  with  the 
exception  of  the  song  '  Kong  Christian/  which 
first  appeared  in  an  opera  'Der  Fischer,'  and 
has  since  been  adopted  as  the  Danish  National 
Hynm.    He  died  in  1791.    His  son, 

August  Wilhxlic,  bom  1775,  held  the  poet 
of  organist  to  the  Garrison  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen from  1800  to  1850,  and  was  the  father  of 

JoHAiTN  PsTBB  EiOL,  bom  May  14,  1805, 
who  has  for  many  years  held  a  high  place  among 
Danish  composers.  His  opera  *Ravnen*  (The 
Raven),  to  words  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  was  pro- 
duced Oct.  39,  1833.  It  was  followed  by  'Die 
Corsaren'  on  April  33,  1835,  '^^  *Liden  Kir- 
sten*  ('Little  Christie'),  on  May  13,  1846. 
Besides  these  he  has  written  much  for  the  theatre 
in  the  way  of  incidental  music,  etc.,  as  well  as 
choral  works,  songs,  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
dedicated  to  Spohr,  and  many  piano  pieces, 
mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  739  h.    His  son, 

Emil,  bom  Feb.  ai,  1836,  studied  with  his 
father  and  with  N.  W.  Gade,  his  brother-in-law, 
held  between  1861  and  1873  various  appoint- 
ments as  organist,  but  on  account  of  weak  health 
has  since  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
composition.  Among  his  works,  which  have 
obtained  great  success  both  in  Denmark  and 
Gtermany,  may  be  mentioned  the  operas : — '  Die 
Erlenm&dohen,'  'Die  Nixe,'  and  'Die  Korsi- 
kaner ' ;  a  ballet  '  Fjeldstuen  ' ;  '  Nordische 
Volkstanxe  *  (op.  18),  a  sjrmphony  in  Eb  (op.  39), 
an  overture  '  Ein  nordische  Heerfahrt  *  (op.  25), 
a  choral  cantata  '  Winter  and  Spring '  (op.  13), 
concertos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  a  serenade 
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for  piano.  clArinet  and  violoncello  (op.  34),  and 
many  songs.  His  most  recent  compoeitions  are 
a  symphony  in  D,  and  an  orobestral  suite, 
'  Scandinavische  Volksmusik.'  [M.] 

HAETMANN,  LuDwia  (no  relation  to  the 
above),  bom  at  Neuss  in  1836,  studied  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Leipzig  Conservatoriam  under  Mo- 
scheles  and  Hauptmann,  and  subsequently  with 
Liszt  at  Weimar.  He  appeared  at  a  concert  given 
by  Schroder-Devrient  at  Dresden  in  18591  <^^  ^^'^ 
resided  in  that  city  ever  since.  Latterly  he  has 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  musical 
journalism:  he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
advanced  school  of  German  music.  He  has 
published  songs,  eta  which  have  obtained  con- 
siderable success.  (Mendel's  and  Biemann*s 
Lezioons.)  [M.] 

HARTVIGSON,  Fmtb,  bom  May  31,  1841, 
at  Grenaae,  Jylland,  Denmark,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  on  the  piano  from  his 
mother,  and  at  Copenhagen  from  Gade,  Gebauer, 
and  Anton  B^e.  At  tiie  age  of  fourteen  he 
played  in  concerts  in  Copenhagen,  and  made 
a  tour  through  Norway  in  1858,  at  Christiania 
being  person^y  complimented  by  Kjerulf.  By 
assistance  from  the  Danish  Government  he 
studied  at  Berlin  from  1859-61  under  von  Btdow, 
with  whom  he  played  there  at  a  concert  Liszt's 
A  major  Concerto  and  Hungarian  Fantasia,  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos.  He  next  played  Rubin- 
stein's 3rd  Concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  '61,  and  Schumann's  Concerto  at  Copenhagen 
under  Gade  in  '63.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  Prusso-Danish  war,  he  came  to  England  and 
played  wi  th  great  success  Men  delssohn's  *  Serenade 
and  AU^pro  giojoso  *  at  the  Philharmonic,  June 
37,  '64.  From  that  time  until  the  present  Mr. 
Hartvigson  has  lived  In  England,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  years  between  1873  and  '75,  when  he 
resided  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  and  introduced  there  Schumann's 
Trio  in  F,  April  24,  ^66,  He  introduced  Liszt's 
music  at  the  Philharmoni<^  where  he  played  that 
composer's  ist  Concerto  on  June  10,  '7a.  At  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  introduced  Schubert's  Fan- 
tasia, op.  15  (arranged  by  Liszt  for  piano  and 
orchestra),  on  Oct.  6,  '66  :  also  Rubinstein's  4th 
Concerto,  Nov.  16,  '72 ;  and  Bronsart's  Concerto, 
Sept.  30,  '76.  He  was  officially  appointed  Pianist 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  '73,  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood  in  '75,  and  Professor  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  '87.  From  '79  until  last  year,  Mr. 
Hartvigson  was  prevented  from  appearing  in 

Eublic,  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  left  arm.  He 
as,  happily,  recently  recovered  its  use,  and 
has  appeared  at  Mr.  Bache's  concert,  Feb.  ai, 
'87,  playing  Liszt's  *Mazeppa'  and  'Hungaria,' 
ananged  by  the  composer  for  two  pianos.  He 
also  played  at  the  London  Symphony  Concerts 
on  Jan.  10,  '88  (and  subsequently  at  a  Richter 
concert)  Liszt's  'Todtentanz/  which  he  had 
introduced  to  the  English  public  in  '78  under 
Billow's  direction.  Mr.  Hartvigson  has  played 
abroad,  at  Copenhagen  in  '7a,  at  Munich  (under 
B^ow),  in  aid  of  the  Bayreuth  building  fund. 
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Aug.  24,  '73,  and  in  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow  and  in  Finland. 

His  brother,  Anton,  bom  Oct.  16,  1845,  at 
Aarhus,  Jylland,  received  instraction  in  music 
fit>m  his  mother,  Tausig,  and  Edmund  Neupert. 
He  first  played  in  concerts  at  Copenhagen, 
and  came  to  England  in  '73,  where  ne  finally 
settled  in  '8a,  when  he  was  appointed  a  Professor 
at  the  Normal  College.  He  played  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Concerto  at  tibe  Aquarium  under  Sullivan, 
Feb.  34,  '76.  With  the  exception  of  his  yearly 
recitals  he  rarely  plays  in  public,  but  confines  his 
attention  to  teaching.  [A.C.] 

HARVARD    MUSICAL    ASSOCIATION. 
For  continuations  see  Boston  Musical  Societies  ' 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  555. 

HARWOOD,  Edwabd,  of  Liverpool,  was 
bom  at  Hoddleson,  near  Blackburn,  1707.  He 
was  author  of  many  songs,  among  which  may 
be  named  '  Absence,'  '  The  chain  of  love,' 
•Hapless  CoUin,'  'To  ease  my  heart,'— all 
published  at  Liverpool.  He  also  issued  two  sets 
of  original  hymn-tunes.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  metrical  anthem,  'Vital  spark  of 
heavenly  flame,'  formerly  so  popular  in  country 
churches.  The  traditional  account  of  its  origin  is 
as  follows: — Harwood  had  been  staying  in 
London,  in  company  with  Alexander  Reed,  of 
Liverpool ;  but  when  the  time  for  their  return 
arrived,  they  found  themselves  without  the  means 
of  discharging  the  reckoning  at  the  inn.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  resolved  to  compose  some  piece 
of  music,  and  raise  money  upon  it.  What  Reed 
attempted  in  that  direction  is  not  told,  but 
Harwood,  taking  up  a  collection  of  poetry  which 
lay  in  the  coffee-room,  came  across  Pope's  Ode, 
which  he  immediately  set  to  music,  and  taking 
it  to  a  publisher,  sold  the  copyright  for  forty 
pounds.  This  rdieved  the  friends  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  brought  them  back  to  Liver- 
pool. Some  difficulties  occur  in  connection  with 
the  story  which  need  not  be  specified.  Harwood 
died  in  1787.  •    [H.P.] 

HASLINGER  P.  694  a,  1.  13,  add  date  of 
birth  of  Karl  Haslinger,  June  11,  18 16. 

HASSE,  Faustina.  P.  696  h,  end  of  second 
paragraph,  for  90  read  83,  and  for  at  nearly 
the  same  age  read  in  the  same  year.  [J.M.] 

HASSE,  J.  A.  P.  695  a,  1.  3i./or  64  read 
74,  Line  34, /or  1774  read  1771.  Line  43, 
for  at  the  age  of  85  read  in  his  85th  year. 
P.  695  6,  L  1 1  ,/or  Rotavi  read  Rotari.  Line  17 
from  bottom  of  the  same  column,  for  inured 
read  unused.  The  last  sentence  of  the  article 
should  run  as  follows: — Such  men  please  all, 
while  they  offend  none ;  but  when  the  spirit  and 
the  time,  of  which  they  aro  at  once  the  em- 
bodiment and  the  reflection,  pass  away,  they 
and  their  work  must  also  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten. [F.A.M.] 

HATTON.  Correct  names  to  John  Liptbot, 
and  add  date  of  death,  Sept.  ao,  1886. 

HAUSER,  MiBKA,  a  famous  Hungarian 
violinist,  bom  i8aa  in  Pressburg,  received  his 
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muBioal  education  in  Vienna,  under  Bohm  and 
Mayseder.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he 
made  a  tour  through  the  world.  In  1 840  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  BuBsia;  he  visited  Lrondon  in  1850,  and 
California^  South  America,  and  Australia  in 
1853-8.  In  i860  he  was  fSted  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Of  his  compositions,  his  little  'Lieder  ohne 
Worte  *  for  the  violin  will  no  doubt  survive  him 
for  many  years.  Hauser  retired  into  private 
life  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  died, 
practically  forgotten,  in  Vienna  on  Dec.  9, 
1887.  [E.  Pi.] 

HAUSMANN,  Robbbt,  a  distinguished 
violoncellist,  was  born  Aug.  13,  185a,  at 
BotUeberode  in  the  Harz,  and  at  the  age  of  8 
went  to  school  at  Brunswick,  where  fur  some 
years  he  studied  his  instrument  under  Theodor 
Miiller,  the  cellist  of  the  well-known  quartet  of 
the  brothers  Muller.  When  the  High  School 
for  music  was  opened  at  Berlin  in  1869,  he 
entered  as  a  pupil,  and  worked  under  Herr 
Joachim's  guidance  with  Wilhelm  Muller.  Being 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  Signer 
Piatti,  he  was  introduced  by  Joachim  to  that 
celebrated  artist,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindiftss,  and  gave  him  lessons  for  some  time 
both  in  London  and  Italy.  He  then  entered 
upon  his  professional  career,  commencing  as 
cellist  in  the  quartet  of  Graf  Hochbeig.  This 
post  he  retained  for  four  years,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed second  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
High  School  in  Berlin.  He  succeeded  to  the 
principal  place  upon  the  retirement  of  Muller, 
and  he  also  is  violoncellist  of  Herr  Joachim's 
quartet.  He  is  well  known  in  London,  where  he 
has  introduced  important  new  works  by  Brahms 
and  other  composers.  He  has  all  the  qualities 
which  combine  to  make  an  accompUshed  artist. 
With  great  command  over  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  instrument,  he  possesses  an  unusually 
powerful  tone.  He  is  a  kinsman  of  the  late 
George  Hausmann,  the  violoncellist,  upon  whose 
fine  Stradivarius  he  plays.  [T.P.H.] 

HAVERGAL,  Rev.  William  Henbt,  was 
bom  in  1 793  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  BjIl.  in  1815, 
and  M.A.  in  18 19.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Ryder,  and  in  1839  was  presented  to  the  Rectoiy 
of  Ashley,  near  Bewdley.  Having  met  with  a 
severe  accident  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
clerical  duties  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music. 
His  first  published  composition  was  a  setting  of 
Heber's  hymn,  '  From  Greenland's  icy  moun- 
tains,' as  an  anthem,  the  profits  of  which,  as  of 
many  other  of  his  componitions,  he  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  1836  he  published  an 
Evening  Service  in  E,  and  100  antiphonal  chants 
(op.  35),  in  the  same  year  obtaining  the  Gres- 
ham  Prize  Medal  for  bis  Evening  Service  in  A 
(op.  37),  a  distinction  which  he  also  gained  in  the 
foUowing  year  for  his  anthem,  'Give  thanks' 
(op.  40).     Other  anthems  and  services  followed, 


and  in  1844  he  commenced  his  labours  towarda 
the  improvement  of  Psalmody  by  the  publication 
of  a  reprint  of  Riiveuscroft's  Psalter.  In  1845 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectoty  of  St.  Nicholaa, 
Worcester,  and  to  an  Honorary  Canonry  in  the 
Cathedral.  In  1847  he  published  'The  Old 
Church  Psalmody'  (op.  43),  and  in  1854  an 
excellent  *  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Tune.* 
In  1859  ^®  brought  out  'A  Hundred  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes*  (op.  48),  of  his  own  compositi<Mu 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  above.  Mr.  H»- 
vergal  wrote  a  number  of  songs  and  rounds  for 
the  young,  besides  many  hymns,  sacred  songs, 
and  carols  for  the  periodical  entitled  <  Our  Own 
Fireside.'  These  were  afterwards  collected  luid 
published  as  '  Fireside  Music.'  As  the  pioneer 
of  a  movement  to  improve  the  musical  portions 
of  the  Anglican  Services,  Mr.  Havergal's  labouis 
deserve  more  general  recognition  than  they  have 
hitherto  met  with.  At  the  time  when  churcb 
music  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  publication  of 
his  '  Old  Church  Psalmody '  drew  attention  to 
the  classical  school  of  English  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  numerous 
excellent  collections  of  hynms  and  chants  which 
the  Anglican  Church  now  possesses.  Mr. 
Haveigal  died  on  April  19,  1870.  After  his 
death  nis  works  were  edited  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  Miss  F.  B.  HaveigaL  [  W.B.S.] 

HAWES,  William.  P.  690  o,  1.  10,  for 
July  34  rectd  July  33. 

HAWKINS,  Jambs  Qun.).  P.  6906,  1.  a 
firom  end  of  article, /or  1759  read  1750. 

HA  YDl^E.  Last  line  but  one  of  article, ybr 
Pyne  and  Harrison  read  Bunn. 

HAYDN,  Joseph.  P.  705  6,  1.  5,  omit  tbe 
reference  to  Werner.  P.  7136,  in  the  list  of 
works  composed  in  London,  after '  The  Spirit's 
Song,'  omit  the  words  (Shakespeare's  words). 
P.  717  6,  four  lines  from  the  bottom, /or  Mae.  ei 
oms.  Sis.  read  Ma  et  om  Stis.  P.  716  a,  add 
that  the  oomposer^s  skuU  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Austrian  Museum  at  Vienna. 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.     P.  72a  b,  1.  2,for 

one  volume  read  two  volumes.  The  third  volume 
of  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl's  biography  of  Haydn,  left  un- 
finished at  the  author's  death,  is  in  process  of 
completion  by  Herr  Mandyczewski. 

HAYES,  William.  Line  i  of  article,  for 
Gloucester  read  Hexham,  and  correct  day  of 
death  to  July  37. 

HEAP,  0.  SwiNNBBTON.  See  Swinnebtoh 
HsAP,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 

HEBENSTEEIT.      See  Dulcimek,    Panta- 

LSON,  PlANOFOBTB.  Vol.  ii.  p.  713,  etC. 

HECHT,  Eduabd,  bom  at  Diirkheim  im 
Haardt,  Nov.  a8,  1832.  He  was  trained  at 
Frankfort  by  his  father,  a  respected  musician, 
then  by  Jacob  Bosenhain,  Christian  Hauff,  and 
Messer.  In  1854  he  came  to  England  and 
settled  in  Manchester,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  From  a  very  early  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Charles  Hallo's  Concerts,  Hecht  was 
associated  with  him  as  his  chorus-master  and 


UECHT. 
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Bub-conductor.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Manchester  Liedertafel  from 
1859  to  1878;  from  i860  conductor  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Choral  Society ;  and  from  1879  conductor 
of  the  Stretford  Choral  Society.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Harmony  and  Composi- 
tion at  Owens  College;  and  was  also  Examiner 
in  Music  to  the  High  Schools  for  Girls  at  Man- 
chester and  Leeds.  In  addition  to  these  many 
and  varied  posts  Mr.  Hecht  had  a  larg^  private 
practice  as  teacher  of  the  piano.  These  constant 
labours,  however,  did  not  exhaust  his  eager 
spirit.or  deaden  his  power  of  original  composition. 
Besides  a  Symphony  played  at  Mr.  Hallo's  Con- 
certs; a  chorus,  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade/ 
well  known  to  amateurs;  'Eric  the  Dane,'  a 
cantata ;  another  chorus  with  orchestra, '  O,  may 
I  join  the  choir  invisible  * — all  great  favourites 
with  singing  societies — Mr.  Hecht*s  works  ex- 
tend through  a  long  list  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
bongs,  part-songs,  trios,  two  string  quartets, 
marches  for  militiuy  band,  etc.,closing  with  op.  a8. 
Mr.  Hecht  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on 
March  7,  1887.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  his 
pleasant  disposition,  and  his  sincere  and  single 
mind.  To  his  musical  duties  he  brought  a  quick 
artistic  instinct,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness, 
and  a  pure  unselfish  love  of  his  art ;  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  fill  his  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  had  for  so  long  made  his  own.        [G.] 

HEINEFETTEB,  Sabina,  bom  at  Mainz, 
Aug.  19,  1809  (Mendel  gives  her  date  as  1805, 
but  the  above  is  probably  correct),  in  early  life 
supported  her  younger  sisters  by  singing  and 
playing  the  haip.  £1  1835  she  appetu^d  as  a 
public  singer  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Cassel,  where  Spohr  interested  himself  in  her 
artistic  adyancement.  She  subsequently  studied 
under  Tadolini  in  Paris,  where  she  appeared  at 
the  Italiens  with  great  success.  From  this  time 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  184a,  she 
i^peared  in  all  the  most  celebrated  continental 
opera-houses.  In  1 853  she  married  M.  Marquet 
of  Marseilles,  and  died  Not.  18, 187a.  Her  sister, 

Cla&a,  bom  Feb.  17,  1816,  was  for  several 
years  engaged  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  Stockl-Heinefetter.  She  made  success- 
ful appearances  in  Germany,  and  died  Feb.  34, 
1857.  She  and  her  elder  sister  died  insane.  A 
third  sister, 

Kathinka,  bom  i8ao,  appeared  with  great 
success  in  Paris  and  Brussels  from  1840  onwards. 
She  died  Dec.  30, 1858.  (Mendel  andBiemann's 
Lexicons.)  [M.] 

HEINZE,  GusTAY  Adolph,  bom  at  Leipzig, 
Oct.  I,  1820,  the  son  of  a  clarinettist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  into  which  he  was  himself 
admitted,  in  the  same  capacity,  in  his  16th  year. 
In  1840  Mendelssohn  gave  hun  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  perfect  himself 
in  the  pianoforte  and  study  composition.  The 
tour  which  he  took  to  Cassel,  Hanover,  Ham- 
burg, etc.,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  earlier 
instrument  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself  to 


composition.  In  1844  ^®  ^"  appointed  second 
capellmeister  at  the  theatre  at  Brenlau,  where  in 
1846  his  opera  'Loreley'  was  produced  with 
great  success.  This  was  followed  by  *  Die  Buine 
von  Tharand '  in  1 848,  which  also  obtained  much 
success.  The  books  of  both  were  by  bis  wife.  In 
1850  he  received  the  appointment  of  conductor  of 
the  German  opera  in  Amsterdam,  and  although 
that  institution  was  not  of  long  duration,  he  has 
since  remained  in  that  city.  Many  choral  socie- 
ties, some  of  a  philanthropic  nature,  have  been 
directed  by  him,  and  thus  opportunities  were 
given  for  the  production  of  the  two  oratorios 
'Die  Auferstehung,*and  'Sancta Cecilia,* in  1863 
and  1870  respectively.  The  list  of  his  works 
includes,  besides  the  above,  three  masses,  can- 
tatas, three  concert  overtures,  and  many  choral 
compositions  of  shorter  extent,  as  well  as  songs, 
etc.     (Mendel's  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

HELLEB,  Stephen.  Add  that  he  came  to 
England  in  Febmary,  1850,  and  appeared  at  a 
concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  on  May  15  of 
that  year.  He  stayed  until  August.  Add  also 
date  of  death,  Jan,  14,  1888. 

HELLMESBEBGEB,  Joseph.  The  gene- 
rally  accepted  date  of  birth,  1839,  is  possibly 
right.  Add  that  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  junior, 
has  recently  brought  out  two  operas  in  Vienna, 
'Rikiki'  and  'Die  verwandelte  Katze.* 

HENSCHEL,  Gbobo.  Additions  wiU  be 
found  under  Stmphont  Obohbstba,  vol.  iv.  43, 
and  Boston  Musical  Societies,  Appendix,  vol 
iv.  p.  555.  In  the  winter  of  1 885--6  Mr.  Hensche) 
started  a  series  of  sixteen  concerts,  called  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts,  at  which  he  ap- 
peared as  conductor  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  series  was  that  each 
programme  contained  a  composition  by  a  living 
English  composer,  many  of  whom  wero  introduced 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  in  this  way. 
From  Easter  1 886  to  Easter  1 888  he  was  Professor 
of  Singing  (vioe  Mme.Goldsohinidt),  at  the  Boyal 
College  of  Music,  London.  [^0 

HENSELT,  Adolph.  Last  line  of  article, 
for  in  1867  read  in  1853  and  1867. 

HER  MAJESTTS  THEATBE.  SeeEliNa's 
Theatbe. 

H£B0LD.  p.  733  a,  L  5  from  bottom,  for  the 
Maison  des  Temes  recui  a  house  in  Les  Temes. 

HEBy£,  whose  roal  name  is  Florimond 
Bong^r,  was  bom  June  30,  1825,  at  Houdain, 
near  Arras.  He  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  School  of  Saint  Boch,  and  became  an  organist 
at  various  Parisian  churdies.  In  ^48  he  produced 
at  the Op^ra  National,  'Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Pan9a,'  appearing  in  it  himself  with  Joseph  Eelm 
the  chansonette  singer.  In  '51  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Palais  Boyal ;  in  '54  or  ^55  he  was 
manager  of  the  Folies-Conoertantee,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  a  small  theatre  converted  by  him 
from  a  music  hall,  in  which  he  was  composer, 
librettist,  conductor,  singer,  machinist,  and  scene 
painter,  as  occasion  required.  Of  his  th«i  compo- 
sitions we  must  name '  Vade  au  Cabaret,*  and  'Lo 
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Compositeur  toqutf'  (played  by  him  at  the 
Lyceum  and  Globe  Theatres  in  1870  and  '71). 
In  *56  he  retired  from  the  management,  but 
continued  to  write  for  his  theatre*  afterwards 
the  '  Folies  NouveUes.'  He  played  successively 
at  the  D^bareau,  '58,  at  the  D^lassements 
Comiques  at  Marseilles  with  Kelni  *  in  his  own 
repertory/  at  Montpellier  in  small  tenor  parts 
such  as  CantarelU  ('Pr^  aux  Qercs*),  Arthur 
('  Lucia  *)  etc.,  and  at  Cairo.  He  reappeaind  at 
the  DAassements,  and  in  '6a  produced  two  new 
operettas '  Le  Hussard  Persecute '  and  '  Le  Fan- 
fiue  de  Saint  Cloud ' ;  was  for  two  or  three  years 
composer  and  conductor  at  the  Eldorado  Music 
Hall,  and  afterwards  conductor  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin ;  he  wrote  new  music  in  1865  for 
the  celebrated  revival  of  the  '  Biche  aux  Bois/ 
and  composed  an  opera  in  3  acts, '  Les  Cheva- 
Hers  de  la  Table  Ronde,'  Bouffes,  Nov.  17,  '66. 
During  the  next  three  years  he  composed  some 
of  his  most  popular  three-act  operas,  produced 
at  the  Folies  Dramatiques,  via.  'L'OCil  orev^/ 
Oct.  12,  '67  (Globe  Theatre,  by  the  Dramatiques 
Company,  June  15,  '7a;  in  English  as  'Hit  or 
Miss,*  in  one  act  and  five  scenes,  freely  adapted 
by  Bnmand,  Olympic,  April  13,  '68 ;  and  another 
version,  three  acts,  Op^ra  Comique,  Oct.  ai,  *7a); 
'  Chilp^c,'libretto  by  himself,  and  at  first  a  failure, 
Oct.  24,  *68,  of  whicdi  he  himself  wrote  a  parody 

*  Chilm^c '  for  the  Eldorado  (in  French  at  the 
Globe  by  the  above  company,  June  3^  '72 ;  in 
English  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  d^ut  of  Herv^, 
Jan.  a  a ,  '70 ;  frequently  revived  at  other  theatres, 
and  last  performed  on  the  opening  of  the  Empire 
Theatre) ;  '  Le  Petit  Faust,*  his  most  successful 
work,  April  33,  '69  (in  English  at  Lyceum, 
April  18,  '70,  and  revived  at  Holbom,  Alhambra, 
etc.) ;  '  Les  Turcs,*  a  parody  of  *Bajaset,'  Dec.  33, 
'69.  None  of  his  subsequent  operas  attained  the 
same  success ;  many  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  were 
disastrous  £ulures,  vis. '  LeTrOne  d'£cosse.*  *  La 
Veuve  de  Malabar,'  *  Alice  de  Nevers,'  '  La 
Belle  Poule,'  Folies  Dramatiques  Dec.  30,  '76 
(in  English  at  the  Graiety,  March  ap,*  79),  *  La  Mar- 
quise des  Rues '  Bouffes,  Feb.aa,  '79,'  Panurge,' 
Sept.  10,  '79,  etc.  But  he  has  been  recently 
very  successful  in  his  new  songs,  etc.  written 
for  Mme  Judic,  Dupuis,  and  others,  such  as  the 

*  Pi . . .  Ouit,'  the  '  Chanson  du  Colonel,'  the  Pro- 
ven9al  song,  <Quki  acof  *Babet  et  Cadet/ 
the  'sneezing  duet/  the  'L^gende  de  Marfa,' 
and  other  music,  introduced  into  the  musicsl 
comedies  performed  at  the  Vari^t^,  viz.  the 
<FemmehPapa/Dec3,'79, ' La Ronssotte/ with 
Lecooq  and  Boulard,  Jan.  a8,  '81, '  Lili/  Jan.  10, 
'82,  Gaiety,  with  Judic,  June  '83,  '  Maam'zelle 
Nitouche,  Jan.  a6,  ^83  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
*La  Cosaque,'  Feb.  i,  '84  (Gaiety  June  '84), 
in  English  at  Royalty,  April  la  of  the  same 
year.  M.  Herv^  has  in  addition  composed  for 
the  English  stage  '  Aladdin  the  Second,'  plaved 
with  great  success  at  the  Gaiety,  Dec.  34,  70, 
but  without  success,  as  '  Le  Nouvel  Aladin,'  at 
the  D^jazet,  Dec.  '71.  He  wrote  some  of  the 
musio  of  *Babil  and  Bijou/  Aug.  ap,  '7  a,  and  in 
'74  was  conductor  at  Uie  Promenade  Concerts, 


HEY. 

when  he  introduced  a  so-called  Heroic  Symphony 
or  Cantota, '  The  Ashantee  War,'  for  solo  voices 
and  orcnestra.  On  June  39,  '86,  his  '  Frivol! '  wms 
brought  out  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  on  Dec.  3  a,  '87, 
the  bidlets  '  Dilara'  and  '  Sport,'  were  prodaoed 
at  the  Empire  Theatre,  of  which  he  is  condoctor. 
According  to  M.  Pougin,  M.  Herv^  claims  to 
be  the  founder  of  that  particular  daas  of  miudc 
which  Offenbach  first  rendered  fomons.     [A.C.] 

HERZ,  HlHBL  Add  date  of  death.  Jan.  5, 
1888. 

HERZ,  MEIN  HERZ,  WARUM  SO  TR  AU- 
RIG  t  One  of  the  most  universally  popular  of 
Grerman  Volkslieder,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  about  181  a  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Wyss,  junr., 
in  the  dialect  of  Berne,  and  the  music  composed 
by  Joh.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Glfick,  a  Grerooan 
clergyman  ( 1 793-1 840).  The  popular  '  In  einem 
kfihlen  Grunde '  (Das  zerbrocnene  Ringlein),  is 
a  setting  of  Eichendorff's  words  by  the  same 
composer.    Both  date  from  about  1814.       [M.] 

HERZOGENBERG,  Hknbioh  Yov,  bora 
June  10,  1843,  at  Gratz  in  Styiia,  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium  from  1863-4,  after  which 
his  time  was  divided  between  Grats  and  Yienna, 
until  187a,  when  he  went  to  Leipzig.  From 
1875  to  1885  he  was  conductor  of  the  Bach- 
verein  in  that  town,  and  was  subeequenti7  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of  theory  and 
composition  at  the  Hochsohule  at  Berlin.  In 
the  spring  of  1886  he  succeeded  Kiel  as  professor, 
and  at  the  same  time  became  bead  of  an  aca- 
demical *  Meistersdiule  *  for  composition.  His 
works  are  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for 
breadth,  vigour,  and  originality.  That  they  bear 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Brahms  is  surely  no 
reproach,  nor  is  that  influence  so  marked  as  to 
impeach  their  individuality  of  style.  The  list 
indudes: — *  Columbus,'  a  cantata;  'Odyssans,' 
a  symphony;  'Deutsohes  Liederspiel/ for  soli, 
chorus,  and  pianoforte;  variations  for  two  pianos, 
and  a  second  set,  op.  33,  on  a  theme  by  Brahms ; 
trio  for  piano  and  strings  in  C  minor,  op.  34; 
two  trios  for  strings  alone,  op.  37 ;  choral  songs 
or  volkslieder,  op.  36,  38,  35 ;  Psalm  czvi.  for 
chorus,  op.  34 ;  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
in  A,  op.  33  (tile  only  work  by  which,  through 
the  agency  of  Joachim,  the  oomposer*s  name  has 
yet  become  known  in  England) ;  trio  in  D  minor 
for  pianoforte  and  strinn,  c^.  36;  a  second 
sonata  for  the  same  in  £  b,  op.  54 ;  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  op.  5a  ;  organ  fontasias 
on  chorales,  op.  39  and  46 ;  three  string  quartets, 
op.  43 ;  miphony  in  0  minor,  op.  50 ;  piano 
pieces  and  duets,  op.  35,  33,  37,  49,  and  53; 
songs  and  vocal  duets,  op.  39-31,  38,  40,41,  44, 
45,  47,  48.  His  most  recent  works  are  'Der 
Stem  des  lied's/  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  op. 
45  ;  and  'Die  Weihe  der  Nacht,'  for  the  same 
with  alto  solo,  op.  56.  (Infonnation  fixmi  Dr.  A. 
D3rffell,  etc.)  [M.] 

HEXACHORD.  P.  734  5,  1.  12,  for  sol 
readlh, 

HEY,  or  HAY.  The  name  of  a  figure  of  a 
dance    Irequentiy    mentioned    by    Elizabethan 


HEY. 

writers.  Its  deriyatioii  is  unknown ;  the  word 
may  oome  from  the  French  haie,  a  hedge,  the 
dancers  standing  in  two  rows  being  compared  to 
hedges.  Its  firrt  occurrence  is  Thoinot  Arbeau's 
description  of  the  passages  at  arms  in  the  Boof- 
fons,  or  Matassins  [see  voL  ii  p.  236  5],  one  of 
which  is  the  Passage  de  la  haye.  This  was  only 
danced  by  four  men,  in  imitation  of  a  combat. 
Mr.  Chappell  (<  Popular  Music/  p.  620)  remarks 
that '  dancing  a  reel  is  but  one  of  the  ways  of 
dancing  the  Mkj. . . .  In  the  **  Dancing  Master  '  the 
hey  is  one  of  the  figores  of  most  friquent  occur- 
rence. In  one  country-dance  "  the  women  stand 
still,  the  men  going  the  hey  between  them.'* 
This  is  evidently  winding  in  and  out.  In  an> 
other,  two  men  and  one  woman  dance  the  hey, — 
like  a  reel.  In  a  third,  three  men  dance  this 
hey,  and  three  women  at  the  same  time, — ^like  a 
double  reel.'  There  is  no  special  tune  for  the 
hey,  but  in  Playford's  'Musicks  Hand-maid' 
(1678)  the  following  air,  entitled  *  The  Cauaries 
or  the  Hay,'  occurs : — 
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HILDEBRAND,  ZAOHABix(i68o-i743),and 
his  son  JoHANK  60TTTBIED,  were  eminent  organ- 
builders  in  Grermany.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
principal  workman  of  the  Dresden  Silbennann, 
built  the  noble  organ  of  St.  Michael's,  Hamburg, 
in  1 76a,  which  cost  more  than  £4000.  [V.  de  P.] 

HILES|,  Henbt,  bom  Dec.  3,  i8a6,  at  Shrews- 
bury, received  instruction  from  his  brother  John ; 
he  was  organist  successively  at  Shrewsbury,  as  his 
brother's  deputy;  at  Bury  in  '46;  at  Bishop- 
wearmouth  in  '47 ;  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street, 
in  '59 ;  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester,  in  '60 ; 
>it  Bowdon  in  '61 ;  at  St.  Paul's,  Manchester, 
1864-67.  In  1853-9  he  travelled  round  the 
world  on  account  of  iU-health.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Mus.B.  Oxon,  '63,  and  Mus.D.  '67. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  his  post  of  organ- 
ist ;  in  '80  he  became  lecturer  on  harmony  and 
composition  at  Owens  College,  and  at  the 
Victoria  University;  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Muiicians  in  188  a.  He  has  been  conductor  of 
several  musical  societies,  and  is  now  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  *  Quarterly  Musical  Review,'  a 
modem  namesake,  established  1885,  of  the  well- 
known  magazine  of  that  name.  His  compo- 
sitions include  'The  Patriarchs,'  oratorio, '72  ; 
*  War  in  the  Household,'  operetta,  '85,  from  the 


German  of  Castelli  ('  HiiusUche  Krieg '),  origm- 
ally  composed  by  Schubert ;  *  Fayre  Pastorel ' 
and  'The  Crusaders,'  cantatas;  settings  of 
Psalms  xlvi.  and  xcvi  ;  several  anUiems,  services 
and  part-songs ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A ;  Do.  in 
D  minor,  a  Sonata  in  6  minor,  6  Impromptus, 
a  Sets,  *  Festival  March,'  etc.  for  organ ;  piano> 
forte  pieces  and  songs.  He  has  written  boolLs 
on  music,  *  Ghrammar  of  Music,*  a  vols.,  Forsyth 
Bros.  1870;  'Harmony  of  Sounds,'  3  editions, 
'71,  '7a.  79;  f^rst  Lessons  in  Singing,  Hime 
&  Addison,  Manchester,  '81;  'Part  Writing 
or  Modem  Counterpoint,'  Novello  '84. 

His  elder  brother,  Johk,  bora  1 8 10,  at  Shrews- 
bury, was  also  an  organist  at  Shrewsbury,  Ports- 
moutii,  Brighton,  and  London.  He  wrote  piano- 
forte pieces,  songs,  and  musical  works,  'A 
Catechism  for  the  Pianoforte  Student,'  'Catechism 
for  the  Organ,'  1878,  *  Catechism  for  Harmony 
and  Thorough  Bass,'  'Catechismfor  Part  Singing,' 

*  Dictionary  of  ia,6oo  Musical  Terms,*  '71,  etc. 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  4,  '8a.  [A.C.] 

HILL.   See  London  Violin  Maksbs,  vol.  ii. 

HILLEB,  Ferdinand.  P.  737  b,  1. 11  from 
bottom,  for  1871  read  1870.  Add  that  he  con- 
ducted  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  185a,  and 
that  he  died  May  10,  1885. 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary  in  this  article  to  confine  our  attention  almost 
exdusively  to  Histories  proper,  except  in  cases 
where  thera  are  none  of  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment; so  that  only  occasional  mention  will  be 
made  of  Musical  Biographies,  Dictionaries.  Manu- 
scripts, and  Periodicals,  or  works  on  the  Theory 
of  Music.  Most  of  the  works  enumerated,  unless 
marked  with  an  asterisk,  will  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  dates  of  the 
first  and  latest  editions  are  usually  given.  For 
convenience  we  shall  have  to  adopt  four  principal 
headings,  namely : — General  Histories  of  Music, 
Histories  of  separate  Countries,  of  Musical  In- 
struments, and  of  a  few  other  special  subjects 
arranged  alphabetically ;  and  most  of  these  will 
have  to  nndergo  frurther  subdivision. 

L  Obnbbal  H1BTOBIB8  or  Mub|0. 

(m)  AtsietU  Mutie.  The  earliest  writings  bearing  at 
all  upon  the  historj  of  mnsio  are  the  "Apfu>vi«c^  <YX«- 
p{8iov  of  Nioomaohas  (see  Meibom),  and  the  w9pi  ftov- 
aucm  at  Plutarch,  edited  by  Blohard  Yolkmann  in 
185&and  by  Bttdolf  WestphiQ  in  1865.  Pausanias'  *  Gr»- 
oin  Bescriptio  Aocarata'  also  contains  frequent  sJlnsions 
to  musie  and  mnsioians.  Other  early  works  relating 
partially  to  music  are  the  *Deipno-sopbistcB'  of  Athe- 
nasus  and  the  *8tromata'  of  Titos  Flavins  Clemens 
(Clement  of  Alexandria),  the  latter  dated  A.l>.  194. 
From  that  period  down  to  ttie  Benaissance  musical 
writers  appear  to  have  been  too  deeply  ensrossed  in  the 
development  of  the  music  of  their  own  time  to  bestow 
much  Uuraght  upon  that  of  the  past ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  dhronologioal  Juxtaposition  and  study  of  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  St.  Augustine,  Boethlus,  St.  Isidore 
of  SeTille,  Bede,  Hucbald,  Ouldo  d*Areuo,  Philip  de 
Yitry,  Odington,  Dunstable,  Oafori,  Glarean,  etc,  that 
we  can  obts^m  aa  adequate  history  <»  music  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages.    J<mannes  Tlnotor  wrote  a  treatise 

*  Be  Origine  Af  usicsB  *  in  the  16th  oentuxy ;  Bud. 
SchlioUus'  **Exereitatio  de  muslcn  origine,'  published 
at  Spiers  in  1688  was  thought  highly  of  in  its  day :  the 

*  Be  Musica '  of  F.  Salinas,  1692,  is  chiefly  theoreUa  In 
1652  appeared  M.  Meibom's  excellent  work  'Antiqua 
musicM  Auctores  Septem,'  in  2  vols,  which  was  not 
surpassed  till  the  publication  in  1784  of  Abbe  Martin 
6erbert*s  *  Scriptoree  Ecolesiastici  de  Musica,'  in  3  toIs. 
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Abb^  P.  J.  Rouiiier  alio  wrote  a  *  Htfmoire  mat  la  Mu- 
Bique  des  Ancieiu  *  in  1770,  which  is  BPoken  highlr  of. 
In  the  present  century  we  have  Or.  w.  Fink's  ' Brste 
Wanderung  duroh  die  Uteste  Tonkunst,'  1831 ;  C.  Ton 
Wisterfeld^B  'Oabrieli  and  sein  Zeitalter '  1834;  G.  B. 
H.  de  Gousaemaker's  invaluable  works  '  Histoire  de 
IHarmonie  an  Mojen  Age,*  1802 ;  *  Les  Harmoniatee  dea 
12e  ot  13e  Si^cles,'^  1864 ;  *Scriptorum  de  Musica  MedU 
Mvi  Nova  Series/  4  vols.  1864-76 ;  '  L*Art  Harmoniqne 
an  Moyen  Age.'  1865;  *Trait^s  InMits  sur  la  Musique 
dn  Moyen  Age,^  1865;  Carl  EngeVs  'Music  of  the  most 
Ancient  Nations,'  1864;  Rudolf  Westphal's  *  Geschichte 
der  Alten  und  Mittelalterlichen  Musik.'  1865;  Albert 
von  Thimus'  *Die  Hariuonikale  Symbolik  des  Alter- 
thums,'  1868;  F.  J.  F^tis*  'Histoire  o^n^rale  de  la  Mu- 
sique,* 6  vola,  1869-76  (unfinished);  William  Chappeira 
'History  of  Music  <Vom  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  1874 ;  Fr.  Auguste  Qevaert'a 
'Histoire  et  Throne  de  la  Musique  de  rAnUquit^,'  187&- 
Sl;  W.  Brambach's  '  Musikliteratur  des  MittelalterB,* 
1883 ;  F.  X.  Haberl's '  Bausteine  fUr  Musikgeschichte*  (a 
.series  of  musical  biographies,  beginning  with  Willem 
Dufay),  1885;  J.  F.  Rowbotham's  'History  of  Music* 
down  to  the  Troubadours),  3  vols.  1885-^7. 

(b)  Modem  Mnaie.  The  best  histories  are  Abb4  G.  3. 
Vogler's  *  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Gesohichte  der  Tonkunst  im 
19  Jahrhundert,'  1814 :  Gustav  Schilling's  *  Gesohichte 
der  heutigen  Musik,'  1841;  A.  L.  Blondeau's  'Histoire 
de  la  Mustque  Modeme,'  1847;  A.  B.  Marx' '  Die  Musik 
des  19  Jahrhunderts,'  1855;  John  Hullah's  'History  of 
Modem  Music,'  1862-75,  and  '  Ijectures  on  the  Transition 
Period  of  Musical  History,'  1H65-76. 

(0)  Qenerai  Hi»torie$.  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Music 
combined.  Sethus  Galvisius'  importuit  work '  I>e  initio 
et  progressu  Musices'  appeared  in  1600,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1611:  this  was  followed  shortly  by  Mjnhael 
Praetorius'  still  greater  '  Sjrntagina  Musicum,'  1615. 
Other  usefU  works  of  this  period  bearing  on  the  subject 
are  Fire  M.  MeRenne's  'Traits  de  THarmonie  Univer- 
selle,*  with  the  Latin  version  '  Harraonicorum  Libri 
xii,'  1627-48;  J.  Albert  Bannus'  'De  Musioes  Natura, 
etc.,  1637 :  Pietro  della  Yalle's  'Delia  Musica  dell*  eta 
nostra,'  lo40,  containing  a  good  description  of  music  in 
the  15th,  IGth,  and  early  17th  centuries  (see  G.  B. 
Doni's  works,  vol.  ii.* :  Pater  Athanasius  Kircher's 
'Musurgia  Universalis,^  1650;  Wolfgang  0.  Printa's 
*  Histonsche  Beschreibung  der  Bdelen  Sing-  und  Kling 
Kunst,'  1690— this  little  work  is  interesting  as  the  first 
real  history  of  music  by  a  German ;  it  is  published  in 
the  1749  edition  of  Prints'  Musical  Lexicon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  musical  his- 
tories of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries :— Jacques  Bonnet's 
'  Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  ses  Effets/  2  vols.  1715, 
1716;   Hon.  Roger  North's  'Memoirs  of  Musidt,'  1728 


tationes  philologicss-bibliographicss,'  1747  • ;  F.  W.  Mar- 

Surg's '  Iiistorisch-kritische  Beytrttge  zur  Aufnahme  der 
lusik,'  5  vols.  1754-78,  and  '  Kritische  Einleitnng  in  die 
Geschichte .  . .  der  . . .  Musik,'  1759  (unfinished) ;  Padre 
G.  B.  Martini's  splendid  'Storia  della  Musica,*  3  vols. 
1757-81 ;  Dr.  Gharleo  Bumey's '  General  History  of  Music,' 
4  vols.  1776-89 ;  Sir  John  Hawkins' '  General  History  of  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Music,'  5  vols.  1776,  with  reprints 
in  1853  and  1875,  in  2  vols. ;  J.  B.  de  la  Borde's  '  Essai  sur 
la  Musique  Ancienne  et  Modeme,'  4  vols.  1780;  J.  N. 
Forkers  '  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  Musik,*  2  vols. 
1788-1801:  G.  Kalkbrenuer's  'Histoire  de  la  Musique,' 
2  vols.  18U2;  'Musical  Biography*  (150(^-1800),  2  vols. 
1814 ;  Dr.  T.  Busby's  '  General  if  istory  of  Music,'  2  vols. 
1819:  W.  G.  Staflbrd's  'History  of  Music '  18-26-30  (vol. 
52  of  Gon^table's  Miscelhmy);  Dr.  W.  G.  MUlIer's  'iBs- 
thetisch-historische  Einleitungen  in  die  Wissenachaft 
der  Tonkunst,'  2  vols.  1830;  F.  J.  Fdtis'  *La  Mufliaue 
mise  a  la  port^e  de  tout  le  mondej  1830,  with  the  English 
version  '  A  History  of  Music,  or  How  to  understand  and 
enjoy  its  PcrFormance,'  1846;  Dr.  W.  Grotch's  'Lectures 
on  Music'  1831;  R.  G.  Kiesewetter's  'Geschichte  der 
Europilisch-Abendlftndiachen  oder  unarer  heutigen  Mu- 


der  ganzen  Musikgeschichte,'  1851 ;  F.  Brendel's  '  Ge- 
schicnte  der  Musik  in  Italien.  Deutschlaud  und  Frank- 
reich,'  1852-75  •  Dr.  Joseph  SchlUter's  'Allgemeine  Ge- 
schidxte  der  Musik.*  18i^-68  (of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1866) :  Robert  Schumaui's 
*  Gesammelte  Schriften  liber  Musik  und  Mnsiker' 1864-70 
(published  as '  Music  and  Musicians'  in  1881) ;  W.  Bauok's 
'Musikens  Historia,'  1862,  in  Strtdith;  August  Beiss- 
mann's '  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Musik,'  1803-4;  £.  O. 
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Lindner's '  Abhaadlungen  sur  Tonkunst,*  1864;  C.  Abw.^ 
ham  Mankell's'MuaikensHistoria,' 1864;  A.W.Azabros 
'  Geschichte  der  Musik,*  4  vola  1864-78;  A.  Galli*s  *Im 
Musica  ed  i  Muaicisti  dal  aeoolo  X  sino  ai  noatri  gioraL' 
1871 ;   Dr.  F.  L.  Bitter's  *  Student*s  History  of  SCnne,' 
1875-80:  H.  B.  Hunt's  'Gonciae  Hiato^  of  Music/  lgl9; 
Kmil  Naumann'a  'Dlustrirta  Musikgeschichte,'  2  ▼ola. 
1880-86  (English  translation,  editedby  Sir  F.  A.  Gon 
Ouaeley ) ;  O-  Fouque's '  Les  B^volutionnaires  de  la  Ma- 
sique,*  1882;  W.  I^knghans'  '  Geachiedenia  der  Miude^' 
18H2,  etc.  in   Dutch;   Li  Nohl*k  'AUgemeine  Mamk^e- 
sohichte  populftr   dargeatellt,'  1882;    F«lix  Cl^mens's 
'Plistoire  de  la  Musique*  (copioualy  illustrated),  188Sji 
Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren'B  'Musical  History,'  1885 ^JW.  8. 
Rockatro*8 '  General  History  of  Music,'  1886;  Otto  W; 
inanu*8  *  'Grundriss  der  Mutikgesohichte.' 

IL  HiSTOBDM  or  Sbpa&ats  Countbiss. 

(a)  AFBIGA.— M.Vilk>teau*s  'De  I'^tat  actnel  de  Tact 
musical  en  Egypte,'  1812:  see  also  artidee  in  Gonui  and 
Jomard's  'La  Description  de  rEsrpte,*  18(»-26w 

(b^  AMEBIGA.— G.  Hood*a  (of  Philadelphia) '  HiHori 
of  Music  in  New  England,'  1846 :  N.  D.  Gould*s  '  HidtorS 
of  GhuT«h  Music  in  America,*  1853;  F.  L.  Bitter**  "  Ma- 
aio  in  America,*  1883. 

(c)  ASIA. 

1.  Music  of  the  Ababs.— B.  G.  Kieeewetter^  *  Die 
Musik  der  Araber.'  1842:  F.  Salvator  Daniel's  'La^  Mu- 
sique Arabe,*  1879 ;  J.  P.  N.  Land's* '  Becherchea  sur  l*his- 
toire  de  la  Gamme  Arabe';  Alexander  Ghristianowitsch*a 
'Esquisse  hiatorique  de  la  Musique  Arabe,'  1863. 

2.  Gqinbse.— P.  Amyot's  'M^moiree  oonoemant 
Phistoire  . . .  des  Ghinoia,*  voL  vl  1781 ;  J.  A.  ran  Aalst^ 
*  Ghineae  Muaic,'  1884. 

a  Hebrews.— The  flrat  important  work  on  this 
aubject,  Salomon  van  Til's  'Digt,  Sang,  en  Speel  konat 
...  der  Hebreen,'  is  written  in  Dutch  (169^1728).  Other 
writings  are  August  F.  Pfeiffer's  '  Ueber  die  Musik  der 
alten  Bebrfter,'  1779,  and  Dr.  J.  Stainex'a  'Music  of  the 
Bible,'  1879. 

4.  Hindoos.- William  Jonea'a  *0u  the  Musical  Modes 
of  the  Hindus,*  1792;  N.  A.  Willard's  'Treatise  oa  the 
Muaic  of  Hindostan,'  1834;  S.  M.  Tagore'to  'Hindu 
Music,'  1875-82. 

5.  JAPAKB8E.-A.  Eraua*  *La  Muaique  an  Japon,* 
1879. 

6.  PERSiANS.~Sir  W.  Ouaeley's  'Persian  Miaoetla* 
niea,'  1791,  and  'Oriental  Gollectiona,'  1797. 

(d)  EUBOPB. 

1.  British  Isles. 
Bugkind.—We  have  had  many  writers  on  music,  ficon 
Thomaa  Morley  downwards,  and  even  historians  of 
music,  such  aa  Bumey,  Hawkins,  and  in  modem  times 
William  Ghappell  and  others,  but  no  historians  of  note 
have  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  history  of 
English  Music.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
works  relating  to  it  ^— J.  Parry  and  G.  Williams's  '  An- 
cient British  Music.'  1742;  Joseph  Ritaon's  'Oollectioa 
of  English  Sonaa.  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  National 
Song,'^3  vols.  1813;  Richard  Hooper's  'Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, especially  English,  to  the  days  of  Puroell,*  1835; 
WilUam  Ghappell's  'Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time^* 
2  vols.  1855-9;  E.  F.  Rimbault's  'EarlyEngliah  Oiigaa 
Builders  and  their  Works,'  1866-71:^^.  A.  Barretts 
'  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Writers,' 1877,  and '  English 
Ghurch  (Composers,'  1882 ;  F.  L.  Bitter's  'Music  in  Ena- 
land.*  1883.  Perhaps  however  the  best  History  of  EngUui 
Music  would  be  formed  by  collecting  together  Ouselflj^ 
contributions  to  Naumann's  '  History  of  Music' 


land,'  1840:  ]Jll.Gouran*B  work^On  the  National  Music 
of  Ireland,*  1846-60. 

Scotland.— J oMvAi  Bltson's  '  Historical  Essay  on  Scot- 
tish Song'  (17947):  John  Gunn's  'Historical  Snqui^ 
respecting  the  Gaiedonian  Harp.'  1807 :  Maodonald^ 
*  Ancient  Music  of  Galedonia,'  IfBO;  W.  Dauney's  *  An- 
cient Scottish  Melodies  . . .  with  aa  introdnctioiiy  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Music  of  ScoUand,*  1838;  Sir  J.  G.  Dal- 
yell's  'Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,'  1849. 

iraies.— There  are  some  MSS.  in  the  British  Mnsena, 
chiefly  in  Welsh,  relating  to  Ancient  British  Mustc, 
written  at  various  periods  since  the  time  of  Henry  Vm, 
by  William  Penllyn,  John  Jones,  Bichard  and  Lewis 
Morris,  etc.  (Additional  MSS.  149()&  14;^,  15096,  ete.^ 
Other  works  on  Welsh  Music  areB.  Eastcott's  'Sketches 
of  the  Origin ...  of  Music,  with  an  account  of  the  Bards.* 
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eto^  1793-« ;  Edward  Jones's '  Musical  «nd  Poetical  Belies 
of  the  Welsh  Bards  .  . .  with  a  history  of  the  Bards  and 
Druids,'  1794 :  John  Thomas's  *  Songs  of  Wales  .  .  .  with 
an  historical  Bardic  Introduction';  Ernest  David's 
*  Etudes  historiques  snr  la  poesie  et  la  musique  dans 
la  Cambrie,'  1884. 

2.  FBANCB. 

OMMToi  Kutortes.— Dr.  0.  Bnmer'B  'Present  State  of 
Music  in  France, '  etc^  1771  (a  French  version  of  the 
Musical  Travels  in  France,  Oermany  and  Italy  ap- 
peared in  1809);  '£tat  actuel  de  la  Musique  du  Boi,' 
1773;  O.  Desnoiresterree'  *La  Musique  fran^ise  au 
XVUIe  sitele :  Oluck  et  Piccinni,'  1^;  0.  E.  Poisot's 
■  Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  France,'  1860 ;  H.  M.  Sohlet- 
terer's  'Stndien  sur  Geschichte  der  franzOsischenMunlc.' 
L884 ;  G.Bellaigue's'UnSitelede  Musique  frauQaisei' 1887. 

Church  MuHe,—J.  L.  F.  Danjou's  *De  I'Etat  du  Chant 
eccl^slastique  en  France,'  1844. 

OhanaoiUy  etc.  F.  Marion-Dumersan's  *  Ohants  et  Chan- 
sons populaires  de  la  France,'  3  vols.  1843 ;  Ghampfleury's 
'Ohansons  populaires  des  Provinces  de  France,'  18(X); 
y.  Iiespy's  'Notes  pour  THistoire  de  la  Chanson,'  1861. 

Overa  and  Mutical  Drama.— Histories  of  this  branch 
of  Music  have  been  very  numerous  in  France  durins 
the  present  century ;  a  list  of  the  best  is  subjoined :— M. 
CastUBlaze's  *De  I'Opdra  en  France,'  1820;  Gustavo 
(yhouquet's  'EUstoire  de  la  Musique  Drami^tiqne  en 
Franco,'  1873 ;  Jacques  Hermann's '  Le  Drame  Lyrique  en 
France,'  1878 ;  E.  Q.  J.  Gr^ir's '  Les  Gloires  de  TOpdra,' 
etc.  3  vols.  1881;  A.  Pouffin's  'Les  vrals  Gr^ateuxs 
de  i'Op^ra  franoids,'  1881 ;  1ft.  Diets'  *  Geschichto  des 
Musikalischen  I)ramas  in  Frankreich,'  188ft;  H.  M. 
Schletterer's  '  Yorgesohichte  und  orste  Yersuche  der 
franzOsischen  Oper?  1885:  0.  Nuitter  and  £.  Thoinan's 
'  Les  Origines  de  I'Op^ra  hangais,'  1886.  See  also  under 
JULLIBN  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  687. 

Provincfy  etc— G.  B.  Poisot's  *  Essal  sur  lee  Musiciens 
B<mrgmgnon$^*  1854;  Mile.  B.  Chuppin  do  Germigny*s 
*De  I'^tat  de  la  Musique  en  Normandie,*  1837.  For 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  see  GXBMANT. 

3.  GIBHANT,  AU8TBIA,  XTC. 

Oeneral  Ht«fori«s.— In  spite  of  all  the  musical  historians 
and  writers  whom  the  Fatherland  has  produced,  flrom 
Calvisius  down  to  Forkel,  there  are  scarcely  any  general 
histories  of  German  Music.  The  best  works  on  the 
subject  are :— F.  H.  von  der  ECagenti  'Minnesinger,'  etc., 
18%,  1860;  0.  B.  P.  Wackemagel's  'Das  Deutsche  Kir- 
chcmlied  bis  lum  Anfange  des  i7ten  Jahrhunderts,'  1841 ; 
Jdbannee  Merkol's  *  '  Betrachtungen  ttber  die  Deutsche 
Tonkunstim  18ten  Jahrhundert ' :  G.  F.  Becker's  'Die 
Hausmusik  in  Deutschland  im  1^  17,  und  18  Jahrhun- 
dert,' 1840 :  Emil  Naumann's  '  Die  deutschen  Ton- 
dichter,'  1871 ;  A.  Keissmann's  '  lUustrirte  Geschichto 
der  Deutachen  Musik,'  1381 ;  F.  Ghorley's  '  Modem  Ger- 
oian  Music,'  2  vols.  1851 

Volkdiedy  etc.—R.  von  Ltlienaron's  'Die  historische 
VolksUedor  der  Deutschen  vom  13ten  bis  16ten  Jahr- 
hundert,' 1865-9;  F.  M.  Bfihme's  'Altdeutsche  Lie- 
derbuch  aus  dem  12ten  bis  sum  17ten  Jahrhundert,' 
1876 :  E.  O.  Lindner's '  Geschichto  des  Deutschen  Liedes 
im  XYm  Jahrhundert,'  1871;  E.  Schur^'s  'Histoire  du 
*  Lied," '  1868 ;  '  Talvj's^  '  GeechichtUcho  Gharakteristik 
der  Y(dk8lieder  Germanischer  Nationen,'  1840 ;  A.  Beiss- 
mann's  '  Geschichto  dee  Deutschen  Liedes,'  1874 :  Aug. 
Saran's '  Bobert  Frans  und  das  Deutsche  Yolkslied.*  1875. 

Opera,  etc.  —  E.  O.  Lindner's  '  Die  erste  stenende 
Deutsche  Oper,'  1»55 ;  H.  M.  Schletterer's '  Das  Deutsche 
Singspiel.'  1863. 

Prorinoe*,  etc.  — J.  P.  Lobstein's  'Beitrttge  sur  Ge- 
schichto der  Musik  in  JBZmim.'  1840;  A.  Jacquot's  'La 
Musiaue  en  Lorrattis,'  1882:  Christian  Bitter  d'Elvert's 
'Gescnichte  der  Musik  in  mnhren  und  OetUrt^SchJeaien* 
1873;  D.  Mettenleitcr's  '  Musikgeschichto  der  ObernfaU^^ 
1867;  G.  Dfiring's  '  Zur  Geschichto  der  Musik  in  Preu»- 
<0n,'  1862;  M.  FUrstenau's  'Zur  Geschichto  der  Musik 
des  Theaters  am  Hofe  von  8aek$en^^  1861 ;  Franz  Hoff- 
mann's 'Die  TonkOnstler  ficAfaneiu,'  1830  (see  also 
d'Elvert's  work). 

4.  Gbkxcb. 

In  the  absence  of  Musical  Histories  of  this  country  by 
earlv  Greek  writers,  we  may  mention,  as  works  useful 
to  tno  student,  A.  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar,  3  vols. 
1811-21,  and  Plutarch's  work  already  alluded  to,  which 
is  interestinff  as  the  only  surviving  work  of  that  time  on 
the  history  of  Greek  Music.  Other  works  on  this  subject 
are :— F.  "L.  Pome's  '  Exposition  de  la  S^meiographio,  on 
Notation  Musicals  des  GrecB,'1815;  F.  von  imeberg's 
'  Die  Musik  der  Grieohen,'  1819 ;  Friedrioh  Bellermann's 
'Die  Tonleiten  und  Musiknoten  dor  Griechen,'  1347: 
Carl  Fortlage's '  Das  musikalischo  System  der  Griechen,* 
*K47;  A.  J.  tl.  Vincent's  'De  la  Musique  des  Andens 
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Grecs,'  1854 ;  G.  F.  Weitzmann's '  Geschichto  der  Gri ech- 
Ischen  Musik,'  1855:  Oscar  Paul's  'Die  Absolute  Har- 
monik  der  Griechen,'  1866 :  Johannes  Tzetzes' '  Ueber  die 
altgriechische  Musik,'  1874 ;  Budolf  Westphal's  '  Die 
Musik  des  Griochischon  Alterthums,'  1883;  K.  G.  Kiese- 
wetter's  'Ueber  die  Musik  dor  neueren  Griechen,'  eta. 
1828-38. 

6.  HUN0AB7. 

F.  Liszt's  'Die  Zlgonner  und  ihre  Musik  in  Ungam,' 
1883.  See  also  appendix  to  EL.  Abrlnyi's  'AltiUftnos 
Zenet5rt^net,'  1886. 

6.  Italy. 

Chneral  HiUoriea.—Th^  excellent  writings  of  Pletro 
della  Yalle  and  Padre  Martini  were  not  confined  to  the 
music  of  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  principal 
works  on  Italian  Music  are :— Peter  J.  Grosley's  '  Nou- 
veaux  mtfmoires  .  .  .  sur  I'ltalio,'  1764-74,  which  was 
thought  so  highly  of  that  a  German  edition  appeared  at 
Leip^in  1766 ;  G.  Y.  Orlov's '  Traits  de  Musique,— Essai 
BUT  I'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en  Italio,'  2  vols.  1822 
(Italian  and  German  versions  in  1823-4);  Emil  Nau- 
mann*!  'Die  Italienlachen  Tondichter,'  1874-6;  G.  Bur- 
ney's  'Present  State  of  Music  in  Italy,'  etc.,  1771 ;  G.  A. 
Perotti's  'Sullo  stato  attualo  della  Munica  Italiana,' 
1812;  Chevalier  X.  van  Elewyck's  'De  I'Etat  actuel  de 
la  Musique  en  Italic,'  1875 ;  Giov.  Masutto's '  Maestri  di 
Musica  Italiani  del  nostro  seoolo,'  1880  (2nd  edition). 

Opera,  etc.— L.  Bicooboni's  'Histoire  du  Th^Atre  Ita- 
lion,'  etc.,  2  vols.  1728-31 ;  Stef.  Arteaga's  well  written 
work  'La  Blvoluzione  del  Teatro  Musicalo  Italiano,' 
3  vols,  1783-8  (French  edition,  1802.) 

Beparats  Tounuy  etc.— BOLOONA.  Gael.  Gaspari's  *La 
Mudca  in  Bologna '  (19th  century).  LuC('a.  There  is 
a  work  by  an  anonymous  writer,'  Delia  Musica  in  Lucca ' 
1871.  Kaflbs.  Mazchese  di  villaroea's ' Memorie  dei 
Compositori  di  Musica  dl  Napoli,'  1340:  Cavaliere  F. 
Florimo's  'La  Scuola  Musicalo  di  Napoli,'  etc..  4  vols. 
1871-82:  M.  Ocherillo's  'Storia  letteraria  deU^  Opera 
BuiKa  Napolitana,'  1883.  BOMS. '  Die  Ptostliche  Sttnger- 
schule  in  Bom  genannt  die  Sixtinischo  Kapollo,'  Iqr 
Eduard  Schello,  1872.  SiENA.  B.  Morroochi's  'La 
Musica  in  Siena,'  1881-6.  YKNICK.  A.  F.  Doni's '  Dia- 
loghi  della  Musica,'  1544 :  F.  Calfi's  '  Storia  della  Musica 
sacra  della  Capella  di  Ban  Marco,'  1854;  Emil  Nau- 
mann's '  Das  goldene  Zeitalter  der  Tonkunst  in  Yenedig,' 
1866.  YXRONA.  Aless.  Sala's  *I  Musioisti  YeronesL* 
1879. 

7.  NlTHKBLAHDS. 

Besides  being  rich  in  native  musical  writers  and  his- 
torians of  General  Music,  such  as  Oretry,  Fdtis,  Cousse- 
maker,  etc,  the  Netherlands  can  boast  of  more  good 
worksdevotedexdusivoly  to  its  own  musical  history  than 
perhaps  any  other  countxy.  The  best  are :— J.P.N.  land's 
^Musique  et  Musiciens  au  XYII*  Sitele '  1882 ;  E.  vander 
Straoten's  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique  aux  JPays  Bas,'  5  vols. 
1867-80, and  'Lee  Musiciens N^erlandais  en  Italic,' 1882: 
E.  G.  J.  Gr^ir's  'Essai  historiaue  sur  la  Musique  et 
lee  Musiciens  dans  les  Pays  Bas,'  1861 :  '  Biouraphie  des 
Artistes-Musioiens  Ndorlandais  des  IHo  et  10«  Siddes,' 
1864 ; '  Historique  de  la  Facture  et  des  Facteurs  d'Orgue,' 
etc.,  1865:  and  'L'Art  Musical  en  Belgique  sous  .  .  . 
Lipoid  I  et  II,'  1879;  A.  Samuel's  'L%[istoire  de  la 
Musique  et  des  Musiciens  Beiges  depuis  1830,'  1881. 

8.  POBTUOAL. 

The  only  work  we  know  on  this  subject  is  J.  de  Yas- 
oonoellos'  ^  Os  Musicos  Portuguezes,'  2  vols.  1870. 

9.  BnSSIA  AND  THS  SLATONIO  NATIONS. 

Prince  N.  YoussoupofTs  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
Busde,'  1862:  D.  Bazumovsky*s  'History  of  Bnssian 
Church  MusiOj' 1867-0 ;  C^sar  Gui's  '  La  Musique  en 
Bussie,'  1880;  W.  B.  S.  Balston's  'Songs  of  the  Bussian 
People.'  1872 ;  A.  Chodsko's  '  Les  Chants  historiques  de 
llJkraine,'  1879;  Y.  Morkova's  'Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Bussian  Opera,'  1862 ;  '  Yolkslieder  der  B«rben  histo- 
risch  eingeleilot  von  "  Talvj," '  1853;  J.  L.  Haupt  and  J. 
E.  Schmaler's  'Yolkslieder  der  Wenden*  in  2 parts,  1841, 
1843:  A.  Yoigt's  '  Yon  dem  Alterthume  und  Gebrauche 
des  Kirchengesanges  in  Bfikmen,''  Prag,  1775;  Christian 
Bitter  d'Elvert's  'Geschichto  der  Musik  in  Makren,*  etc.. 
1873;  G.  M.  Droves'  *  'Cantlones  Bohemice,*  in  Part  I  of 
<  Analeote  Hymnica,'  Leipaig,  1886. 

10.  SCANIUNAVIA. 

Yery  little  has  been  written  on  this  subject  In  the 
last  century  Abraham  HOlphers  wrote  •'Historisk  Ab- 
handling  om  Musik,'  Westeras,  1773.  Bauck  and  Man- 
kell,  though  writing  in  the  Swedish  language,  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  the  music  of  their  own  country. 
The  best  modem  work  is  M.  Cristal's  *L*Art  Scandi- 
nave,'  1874. 
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U.  8PAIV. 

For  the  Viaigothic  notation  Don  F.  Fabian  ▼  Fnero^ 
*Mi8ia  Oothica,*  1770,  and  Don  Goronimo  Bomero^B 
•'  Breriarinm  Qothicnm,'  Madrirt,  1776,  may  be  consulted 
with  adrantaffe ;  alao  P.  £wald  and  Q.  Lfiwe's  *  Exempla 
ScriptonB  Yisigothiett,'  1883.  FrandBgne  Michel  has 
written  '  Le  Payi  Basque  . .  ea  Mnsiqu^  etc.,  ISffT.  M. 
Soriano-Foertee*  *  Histoiia  de  la  Miuica  Espafiola,'  4  toIb. 
1865-^  is  the  beat  general  history.  Other  works  are  :— 
Don  M.  Menendea  y  Pelayo*8  *  mstoria  de  las  Ideas 
est^tioas  en  Espafla/  3  toIs.  1883;  J.  F.  Biano's  'Notes 


Opera  Espaflola  en  el  Siglo  XTX,*  1881. 


12.  Switzerland. 

Pater  Anselm  Schnbiger's  *Die  Sftngerschole  St.  Gal- 
lena  vom  8ten  bis  12ten  JahThundert,''^1868 ;  O.  Becker^ 
*  La  Musique  en  Suisse,'  1874 

13.  TUBKIY. 

J.  A.  Quer*s  'Mosors  et  Usages  des  Turcs  *  contains  a 
good  aoooont  of  their  music  at  that  time  (1740). 

III.    Musical  Instruments. 

(a)  OEMERAL  HISTOKEBS.-A  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (Tiberius,  c.  ri)  contains  'Descriptiones 
et  Delineationes  Instrumentorum  Musioomm '  of  ttie 
llth  century.  Other  works  are :— Sebastian  Yiidnng's 
'  Musica  ffetutscht  und  aussgezogen  duroh  S.  V.'  1511 :  J. 
Ohflirlier  de  (Person's  •*  Bescnreibnng  Mnaikalischer  In- 
stmmente,'  Basle  1518  (Amsterdam,  1706) ;  J.  W.  Ton 
Wasielewski'B  'Gesohichte  der  InstrumentsJmoBik  in 
XVI  JahrhunderV  1878;  M.  Praetorius'  <  Syntagma 
Musioes,'  1614-18;  Oirolamo  Desideri's  •'Dlsoordo  della 
Musica,^  Bologna,  1671:  FU.  Bonanni*s  *Gabinetto  Ar- 
monico,*  1722— reprinted  in  1806  as  *Deaoxixioni  degl' 
Istromenti  armonicij*  2  toIb  ;  F.  Bianohini's  (the  Elder) 
'De  Instrumentis  Mnsicn  Yeterum,'  1742;  H.  W.  ron 
OonterBhausen's  *  Magaiin  MuBikalischer  Tonwerk- 
xenge,'  1855;  Carl  Engers  'Musical  Instruments,'  etc, 
1874;  H.  Lavoix'  'Histoire  de  llnstmmentation,* 
1878;  Dr.  J.  Stainer'B  'Mnsic  of  the  Bible,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Development  of  Modem  MuBieal  Instra- 
ments  firom  Ancient  IVpes,'  1879;  L^on  Pillaut's  'In- 
struments et  Musiciens,*  1880.  A.  J.  Hipkins*  *  Musical 
Instruments,  historic,  rare,  and  unique,*  1883. 

(b)  KEYFJ)  INSTBUMENTS. 

L  ORGAN.— The  history  of  this  instrument  has  been 
written  by  musical  historians  of  most  of  tiie  northern 
races.  As  instances  we  may  dte :— J.  G.  Mittag's  **  His- 
toriache  Abhandlung  ron  .  . .  Oiveln,'  Lttneburg,  1756 ; 
J.  U.  Sponsers  ' Ormlhistorie,'  1771;  Joseph  Antony's 
'  Die  Orgel,'  ISffi ;  B.  J.  Hopkins's '  The  Organ,  its  History 
and  Construction,'  and  E.  F.  RimbaulVs  *  History  of 
the  Organ,'  1855-70 ;  X  van  Elewyck's  • '  Geschichteder 
Orgel *;  0.  L. liindberg's ' Bjindbok  om  Orgrerket,*  1861 ; 
Otto  Wangemann's  '  Gesohichte  der  Orgel  und  Orgel- 
bankunst,'^  1879-80:  Dudley  Buck's  Lecture  on  'The 
Influence  of  the  Organ  inHistoxy,'  1888;  M.  Belter's 
'Die  Orgel  Unserer  Zeit,'  1880,  and  'An  Explanation  of 
the  Organ  Stons,'  by  Oarl  Looher  (translated  by  Agnes 
Schauenburg,  1888). 

2.  PiANOFOBTB,  eto.— J.  Fischhof's  'Versnoh  einer 
(Jeschichte  des  GlaTlerbaues,'  1863;  H.  W.  ron  Gonters- 
hausen's  'Der  FlOjseV  1856;  B.  F.  Bimbault's  'The 
Pianoforte,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Construction,' 
1860;  Chevalier  Lfon  de  Burbure's  '  Eecherchee  sur  lea 
Facteurs  de  GlaTeoins,'  etc.,  1863;  C.  F.  Weltzmann's 
'Geschichte  des  GlayerBplels  und  der  GlaTierliteratur,' 
1863:  E.  Brinsmead's  '  History  of  the  Pianoforte,'  1863- 
77 ;  Oscar  Paul's  '  Geschichte  des  Claviers,'  1868;  Gesare 
Ponsiochi's  'D  Pianoforte,'  1876;  Bidley  Prentice's 
'  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,*  1885. 

3.  Glas-Habmoniga.— O.  F.  Pohl's  'Geschichte  der 
Glas-Harmonica,'  1862. 

(c)  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PERCUSSION. 

1.  Bblls.— Z.  Tan  Elewyck*s  '  Matthias  Tan  den 
Gheyn,'  etc-  1862;  Angelo  Rooca's  *De  Campanis  Com- 
mentarius,'  1612;  Alexis  Vierstttdt's  •' Dissertatio  Hls- 
torica  de  Campania.*  etc.;  J.  B.  Thien'  'Traits  dea 
Cloches,'  1702-21;  Rer.  A.  Gattr's  'The  Bell,'  1848: 
T.  Ellaoombe's  '  Church  Bells  of  Devon,  Somerset,  etc^ 
1872-81 ;  B.  Lomax's  '  Bells  and  Bell-ringers,'  1879. 

2.  CTMBALB.— F.  A.  Lampe's  'De  Cymbalis  Yete- 
rum,'1703-t 

3.  Tamboubinb.— F.  Yidal's  'Lou  Tambouzin'  (in 
RroTsn^l),  1864. 


(d)  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  OlTHABA.~J.  G.  Drechssler  and  0.  Felmeriu^  '  D* 
Oitfaara  Davidica,'  1670. 

2.  Ltbb.— G.B.Doni*s  'LyraBarberina,'  with  histaay 
of  the  Lyre,  etc.  (reprinted  in  1702). 

5.  GuiTAB.— Egmont  Sohroen's  'Die  Guitane  and 
ihze  Geechichte,'  1879. 

4.  Habp.— Aptommaa'a  'EOstoiy  of  the  Harp^'  1S59. 

6.  LUTB.— E.  G.  Baron'a  'Untersuohung  dea  Inatra- 
ments  der  Lauten,'  Nttmberg,  1727. 

6.  YIOUNS,  eta— The  Tiolin  has  been  a  tevomite 
aubiect  with  muaical  writers  of  the  19th  oentuzy,  ao 
that  we  can  give  the  titles  of  a  oonaideiable  number 
of  writinoB  on  it  and  its  congeners  r—Gearse  Du- 
boura's  'The  Ylolin  . . .  and  its  Composers,'  1831-<51; 
T.  J.  M.  Forster's '  Epistolarium  *  contain  numerooa  lii»- 
torical  notices  of  the  violin  (2  vols.  1846) ;  F.  J.  V^thf 
'A.  Stradivari,  preceded  by  historical  and  critical  re- 
reaearohea  into  the  history  of  stringed  instnunenta,' 
1866:  W.  Sandys  and  F.  A.  ForstePs  'History  of  tlw 
Yiolln/  1864;  H.  Abele*s  'Die  Yioline,*  1864-74:  J.  W. 
Ton  Waaielewski's  'Die  Yioline  und  ihze  Meiatec,* 
1869-83,  and  'Die  Yioline  im  XYII  Jahrhundert,'  1874; 
P.  Davidson's  'The  Yiolin.  its  Construction,*  eto.  (Illiia- 
tiated),  1871,  1881;  E.  Iblegatf's  '  Storia  del  YioUno  e 
deU'  Arohetto.'  1878;  Edmund  Sohebek's  'Der  Q^igm- 
ban  in  Italien.^  etc.  1874,  and  an  Bngli^  version '  YioUn 
Manu&cture  in  Italy,  and  its  German  origin,'  1877;  Q. 
Hart's  'The  Ylolin,'  eto.  1815-86 ;  Ant  Yidal's  'Ii»  In- 
struments i  Azuhet,'  3  vols.  1876-8;  H.  Ritter'a  *Die 
Geschichte  der  Yiola  Alta,'  1877:  E.  H.  Allen's  *The 
Ancestry  of  the  Yiolin,'  1882 ;  J.  Rdhlmann's  'Geschichte 
der  Bogeninstrumente,'  1882;  Oarl  Engel's  '  Researches 
into  the  Early  HiBtory  of  the  Yiolin  Family'  1S83: 
Jamea  M.  Fleming's  'Old  Yiolins  and  their  Makeza,* 
1883-4;  G.  de  Picc^ellis' '  LIutai  antichi  e  modemi,'  1886. 

(e)  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Flutb.— O.  B.  Thom  and  Caspar  BartholinniP  *  De 
Tibiis  Yeterum,'  1677-0 ;  W.  N.  James'  *  A  word  or  two  on 
the  Flute,*  1826 ;  Oomelius  Ward's '  The  Flute  explained,* 
1844 ;  Ghr.  Welch's '  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute,'  1883^ 

a.  Tbuhfbt.— H.  Bichbom's  'Die  Trompete,*  188L 


IV.    Spsoial  Subjects. 

(a)  Ckmrch  Munc—ln  the  subjoined  list  it  haa  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  include  the  innumerable 
treatises  on  Plain-Song.  The  following  works  have 
been  selected  as  throwing  most  light  on  the  anbiect  :— 
Michael  Pratorius' '  Syntagma  Musices'  (on  Paalmody, 
etc.)  1614-18;  Gardinad  Giov.  Bona's  'De  Divina  Paal- 
modia,'  1653-1747;  G.  G.  Nivera'  '  Diaaertation  sor  1» 
Chant  Gregorian,'  1683;  G.  E.  Scheibel's  'Geechichte 
der  Kirahenmusik,'  1738 ;  AtiM  J.  Lebosuf s  'Traits  his- 
torique  et  practique  sur  le  Chant  Ecd^iaatique,'  ate. 
1741;  Gius.  SantaieUi's  •*  Della  Musica  del  Santuario,* 
Rome,  1764:  M.  Gerbert's  'De  Oantu  et  Musica  Saona, 

2  Tola.  1774;  J.  A.  Latrobe's  'Music  of  the  Church, 
1831;  J.  E.  HHuser's  'Geschichte  der  Kirchenmosik, 
1834 ;  A.  Mankell's  '  Kyrkomusikens  Historia.*  1841 
H.  A.  Daniel's  'Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,'  1841-4;  Fdlix 
Clement's  'Histolre  G6n6rale  de  la  Musique  Religieuae,' 
1861-77:  R.  Sohlecht's  'Geechichte  dwKirch^nmuaik/ 
1871;  J.  Belcher*s  'Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ecde- 
aiastioal  Music,'  1872;  A.  Goovaerts'  'De  kerkmuaiek.' 
with  Ymaoh  version  '  La  Musique  de  r:fitolise/1876 :  T. 
Ton  Arnold's  'Die  alten  Kirchenmodi,'  1879;  Btoe 
Joseph  Pothier's  '  Les  Melodies  Grteoriennes,'  1800 
(German  edition  1881) :  Rev.  E.  Hicks's  ^Church  Music,* 
with  lUuBtrations,  1881;  Thirty's  'Etude  sur  le  ohaat 
gr^orien,'  1888. 

(b)  Dance  Ifiwie.— John  Playfoid's  '  En^sh  Dancing 
Master,'  1660,  is  not  a  regular  Histcvy.  J.  Weaver  wrote 
an  '  Essay  towards  the  Histoxy  of  iMnoing,*  17ia  The 
best  histories,  however,  of  Dance  Music  are  by  French- 
men.   Of  these  we  have  L.  de  Cahusao's  *La  Danse,* 

3  Tola.  1754;  C.  Compan'a  'Histolre  de  la  Danse,'  1T87, 
1802:  0.  Blasts'  'Manuel  Gomplet  de  la  Danse,'  at  the 
'Code  of  Terpsichore,'  1830;  J.  A.  Lenoir  de  la  Faoe's 
'Histolre  de  la  Musique  et  de  la  Danse,'  2  vols.  1844; 
F.  Fertiault's  '  Histolre  de  la  Danse,'  1854.  Some  of  the 
latest  works  on  this  subject  have  been  written  bj  Ger- 
mans, F.  L.  Schubert  and  0.  Umgewitter  having  been 
the  authors  (in  1867  and  1868  respectively)  of  worka 
bearing  the  title  *Die  Tanamusik.' 

(o)  Oipw  Mutie^—The  only  work  of  importance  on  this 
auqfeot  is  Abb^  Lisst's,  alluded  to  above  under  Hungary; 
a  French  edition  was  pdhliahed  in  I860,  and  a  Hungarian 
lnl86L 
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rd)  JiSUani  Jtfiuie  hM  been  treated  of  by  yery  few 
aathon;  we  need  only  inetanoe  J.  G.  Kastner'n  *Lea 
Chants  de  l*Arm^  fnui^ise,  aireo  on  Eaeai  historiqne 
•or  lea  Chants  Militaires  dee  Franoals,'  1866,  Albert 
ferrln's  *MUitary  Studies,  Military  Bands,*  eta  1863. 

(e)  ValiaNoX  Jfusio^-Worlci  on  this  subject  hare  been 
moitioned  under  the  eountries  to  which  they  specially 
relate;  other  general  works  are:— C.  Engel's  'Intro- 
duotion  to  the  Study  of  National  MusiCj*  1886,  and 
*  Literature  of  National  Music,'  1879:  H.  F.  Chorleye 
•National  Musio  of  the  World,'  published  in  ISHHi 
after  the  author's  death. 

(f)  ^'oto/foN.—A.  J.  H.  Vincent's  *I)e  la  Notation  Mo- 
licale  attribute  k  BoCoe,'  etc.  1866;  Hucbald's  *  Enchi- 
ridion MusicsB'  (see  Oerbert's  *Scriptores,'  rol.  i.);  G. 
Jaoobsthal's  'Die  Mensuralnotenscnrift  des  XII  und 
^TTT  Jahrhunderts,'  1871 :  J.  BeUermann's  *  Die  Men- 
suralnoten  und  Taktseicnen  des  XY  and  XVI  Jahr- 
hunderts,' 1866 :  F^re  L.  LambiUotte's  *  I/Unittf  dans  les 
Chants  Idturgiques,'  1861;  Abb4  F.  BaiUard's  'Expli- 
cation dee  Neumea,'  1866  (T);  ▲.  Baumgartner's  'Oo- 
sohidhte  der  Musikalischen  Notation,'  1866;  Hugo 
lUemann's  '  Studien  snr  Gesohiohte  der  Notensohrift,' 
18TO,  and  'Die  Entwickelung  unserer  Notenschrift,' 
1870,  etc.:  B.  Dayid  and  M.  liussy's  'Histoire  de  la 
Notation  Musicala,' 1888;  Abb6Taz^e*s*' Plain  Chant,* 
Angers,  1883b 

(g)  0|p«ra  and  Mntieid  DroiiMk— Among  the  numerous 
writings  on  this  branch  ot  music  we  select  the  following  >: 
—Q.  B.  Doni's  'Trattato  deUa  Musioa  Scenica*  (see  the 
1768  edition  of  his  works) :  Claude  F.  Meneetrier's  '  Des 
Bgjurisentations  en  Musfque  andennes  et  modeznee,* 
16ffi;  J.  Mattheson's  'Die  Neueste  Unterauchung  der 
Singspiele,*  1744 ;  Gabriel  GUbert's '  Histoire  de  l'0p6ra,' 
in  2  parts,  1767;  ''Lgrric  Music  reyived  in  Europe,  a 
eritical  display  of  Opera  in  all  its  BeToluti<nuL'  London, 
1768;  Ant.  Flanelli^  'DeU*  Opera  in  Musioa/lT72:  A. 
B.  Marx's  'Gluck  und  die  Oper,*  1862;  q7w,  F&tk*s 
'  Wesen  und  Geschichte  der  Oper^*  1838 ;  Geo.  Hoip''^*" 


•Memoirt  of  the  Musical  Draina/2  toIs.  1888,  and  'M*- 


Iue,  on  Histoire  des  Operas,'  1869-80;  E.  Schurtf's 
>rame  Musical,*  2 toIs.  1876;  A.  Beissmann's  'Die 
Oper,'  1886;  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  'I^cal  Drama 
.  .  .  Essays  on  Modem  Opera.'  1881:  L.  Nohl's  'Das 
Modems  Mnsikdrama,'  1884;  Hugo  Biemann*s  'Opom- 
Handbuch,*  1887. 

(h)  Oratorio.'^yerj  few  works  on  the  Oratorio  haTe 
appeared.  The  following  may  be  reoommended }— G.  H. 
Bitter's  '  Beitrilge  sur  Gesohiohte  des  Oratoriums,'  1872 ; 
Otto  Wangemann's  'Gesohiohte  des  Oratoriums,*^  1882. 

(i)  Part  JTiMte.— P.  Mortimer's  'Der  Ghoral-Gesang 
BUT  Zeit  der  Beformation,*  1821 ;  Thomas  Oliphant's '  La 
Musa  Madrigaleflca*  (A  Short  Account  of  Madrigals), 
1896:  E.  F.  IQmbault's '  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana/l847; 
H.  Sellermann's  'Ueber  die  Entwieklung  der  Mehr* 
■timmigen  Musik,*  1867. 

(J)  Bona.— v.  C.  Dies's  *Leben  und  Werke  der  Trou- 
badours,'^1829:  A.  B.  Marx*s  'Die  Kunst  des  Gesanges,' 
1826;  B.  G.  Kiesewetter's '  Schicksal  ...  des  weltlichen 
Oesanges,'  1841 ;  H.  F.  Mannstein's  '  Geschichte  ...  des 
Gesanges,'  1846:  X.  £.  Scheider's  'Das  muslkalische 
Lied,*  3  Tols.  1865:  G.  Fantoni's  ' Storia  unirersale  del 
Canto,'  2  toIs.  1813 ;  T.  Lemaire  and  H.  IatoIz's  '  Le 
Chant,  aes  Prlndpes,  et  son  Histoire,'  1881. 

For  further  information  see  the  articlee  on 
DiOTioNARizs,  Op£Ba,  Obatobio,  Sono,  Yiolin, 
etc.  in  this  work,  and  similar  articles  in  Mendel 
and  ReissmaDn^s  Musical  Lexicon.  J.  N.  Forkel's 
'  Allgemeine  Literatur  der  Musik '  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  early  works  on 
the  history  of  music.  [A.H.-H.] 

HOBBS,  J.  W.  Add  that  <  PhiUis  ia  my  only 
joy '  is  by  him. 

HOCHSCHULE  (Berlin).  See  Musik,  kOnio- 

UCHB  HOCHSCHULB  FUB,  vol.  li.  p.  437. 

HODGES,  Edwabd,  Mus.  D.  The  following 
additions  are  to  be  made  to  the  existing  article : — 
At  the  age  of  1 5  he  developed  remarkable  inven- 
tive faculties,  and  some  of  his  projects  have  since 

>  Be*  slao  mMlcr  NpsrsM  ooontrias. 
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been  adopted  in  different  branches  of  mechanical 
science.  Connected  with  mode  were  improve- 
ments in  organ  bellows,  etc.,  and,  more  important 
than  all,  the  introduction  of  the  G  compass  into 
England  is  claimed  for  him.  His  appointments 
to  the  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Nicholas, 
Bristol,  took  place  in  181 9  and  1821  respectively. 
The  new  organ  in  the  former  church,  remodelled 
under  his  direction,  and  opened  1834,  contained 
the  first  CO  manual,  and  COG  pedal  made  in 
England.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Toronto,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  director  of  the  music  d  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York,  taking  the  duty  at  St.  John's 
while  the  new  Trinity  Ghurch  was  being  built. 
Illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  duty  in  1 859,  and 
in  1863  he  returned  to  England.  Besides  the 
contributions  to  musical  literature  mentioned  in 
the  article,  he  wrote  many  pamphlets,  etc.  on 
musical  and  other  subjects.  He  was  an  excellent 
contrapuntist,  and  possessed  a  remarkable  gift 
of  improvisation,  and  especially  of  extempore 
fugue-playing.  His  church  compositions  are 
numerous  and  elaborate.  They  comprise  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  in  G,  with  two 
anthems,  a  full  service  in  F,  and  another  in  E, 
Psalm  cxxii,  etc.  (all  published  bv  Novello), 
besides  many  MS.  compositions,  and  occasional 
anthems  for  various  royal  funerals,  etc.        [M.] 

HOFMANN,  Hbikbich  Karl  Johank,  bom 
Jan.  13,  1842,  in  Berlin,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Domchor  at  nine  years  old,  and  at  fifteen  entered 
Kullak*s  academy,  studying  the  piano  vrith  that 
master,  and  composition  under  Dehn  and  Wuerst. 
For  some  years  after  leaving  this  institution  he 
played  in  public  and  gave  lessons.  His  earliest 
compositions  were  pianoforte  pieces,  but  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a  composer  with  his 
comic  oper%  'Gartouche,'  op.  7,  produced  1869, 
and  peiformed  successfully  m  several  places.  In 
1873  the  production  of  Us  'Hungarian  Suite,* 
op.  16,  for  orchestra^  obtained  such  renown  that 
he  determined  to  devote  himself  thenceforth  to 
composition  alone.  In  the  next  year  his '  Frithiof ' 
symphony,  op.  22,  was  brought  out  with  extra- 
ordinary success  at  one  of  BiWs  concerts  in 
Berlin,  and  rapidly  became  known  all  over 
Germany;  in  1875  his  cantata,  'Die  sohone 
Melusine '  op.  30,  gained  a  similar  success,  and 
since  then  he  has  held  a  position  equalled,  in 
respect  of  immediate  popularity,  by  scarcely  any 
living  composer.  Whether  his  fame  will  ulti- 
mately prove  enduring,  is  not  to  be  predicted ; 
but  it  IS  certain  that  most  of  his  productions 
have  in  them  a  superficiality  of  style  which 
makes  their  duration  exceedingly  problematical. 
In  1882  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  Beside  the  works  we  have  mentioned, 
the  following  are  the  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions : — ^^  Nomengesang,'  for  solos,  female 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  21;  two  orchestral 
suites,  op.  16  and  68;  string  sextet,  op.  25; 
violoncello  concerto,  op.  31 ;  tri<^  op.  18; 
quartet,  for  piano  and  strings ;  and  lastly,  the 
operas  'Armin'  (produced  at  Dresden  1877), 
'  Aennohen  von  Tharau,' '  Wilhelm  von  Oranien ' 
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(3  acts,  op.  56),  the  words  of  the  two  first  by 
Felix  Dahn,  anid  *  Donna  Diana'  (op.  75,  Ber- 
lin, Nov.  13,  1886).  Among  his  most  reoeut 
compositions  are  a  Liederspl^  (op.  84)  for  solo 
quartet  with  PF.  accompaniment,  entitled  '  Lenz 
und  Liebe/  a  set  of  songs  for  baritone  and 
orchestra,  'Die  Lieder  des  Troubadours  Kaoul* 
(op.  89),  and  '  HanJd's  Brautfahrt '  for  baritone 
solo,  male  chorus,  and  orcbestra  (op.  90).  An 
orchestral  suite,  'Im  Schlossho^'  was  lately 
given  at  Breslau.  Many  concerted  vocal  works, 
songs,  duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces  have  also 
been  published.  [M.] 

H06ABTH,  Geobqb,  writer  on  musical  and 
other  subjects,  was  bom  in  1783.    He  studied 
law  in  Edinburgh,  associating  with  the  literary 
characters  of  the  day  and  taking  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  city  as  joint  secretary  to  the 
Edinbuigh  Musical  Festival  of  18 15,  etc.     He 
came  to  London  in  1830,  when  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  '  Harmonicon,'  and  was  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.*    On  the 
establishment  in  1846  of  the  'Daily  News,'  under 
the  editorship  of  his  son>in-law,  Charles  Dickens, 
Hogarth  was  at  once  appointed  musical  critic, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  resign  in  1866.    Besides  filling  a 
similar  post  for  the  '  Illustrated  London  News,' 
editing  for  their  short  period  of  existence  '  The 
Evening  Chronicle '  and  *  The  Musical  Herald,' 
assisting  Dickens  in  the  compilation  of  *The 
Household  Narrative,'  and  contributing  articles, 
to  several  periodicals,  Hogarth  found  time  to 
write  some  volumes  on  musical  subjects,  in  which 
his  judgment  on  contemporary  art-life  appears  to 
have  been  sound  and  his  mind  open  to  the  new 
influences  at  work ;  for  his  artistic  instinct  was 
sure  even  where   his  knowledge  was  limited. 
These  works  are  'Musical  History,*  etc.,  1835  ; 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,'  1838  ;  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  same,  called  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Opera,*  1851 ;  *  The  Birmingham  Festival,'  1855  ; 
and  *  The  Philharmonic  Society,  from  its  founda- 
tion in  1 81 3  to  its  50th  year  in  1862,'  a  history  he 
was  well  qualified  to  undertake,  owing  to  his  con> 
nection  with  the  Society  as  secretary  from  1850  to 
1 864.  His  musical  compositions  comprise  ballads, 
glees,  and  editions  of  standard  English  songs. 

Hogarth  died  on  Feb.  la,  1870,  in  his  87th 
year.  [L.M.M.] 

HOLDEN,  John,  published  an  'Essay 
towards  a  Eational  System  of  Music,*  Glasgow, 
1 770  ;  other  editions  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1 799, 
and  Edinbuigh  1 807.  He  published  a  *  Collection 
of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  New  Setts  of  the 
Common  Psalm  Tunes,  with  some  other  Pieces ; 
adapted  to  the  several  Metres  in  the  Version 
authorised  by  the  general  assembly  ....  princi- 
pally designed  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,'  1766.  By  F^tis  he  is  stated  to  be  a 
Professor  in  Glasgow  University.  This  is  an 
error,  arising  not  unnaturally  from  the  ponder- 
ous title  quoted  above.  [W.He.] 

HOLMES,  Alfbkd.    P.  744  a,  for  1.  4  read 
His  last  works  were  two  Overtures,  of  which  'The  < 
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Cid '  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Feb.  2i» 
1874,  and  *  The  Muses'  in  London  Utter. 

HOLMES,  Augusta  Mabt  Akvb,  bom  in 
Paris  Dec.  16, 1847,  of  Lrish  parents,  and  nAiural- 
ized  in  France  in  1879,  is,  in  fact,  a  eompooer  of 
French  music,  for,  being  a  member  of  the  aid- 
vanced  school  of  fVanck,  she  only  writes  muaie 
to  French  words.   Her  parents  were  atnnigly  op- 
posed to  her  musical  propensities,  and  she  began 
her  career  as  a  prodigy,  playing  the  piano  at 
concerts  and  in  drawing-rooms,  and  singing  airs 
of  her  own  composition  signed  with  the  ncm 
d€  plume  of  Hermann  Zen^    She  studied  har> 
mony  and  counterpoint  with  H.Lambert,  OE^ganist 
of  the  cathedral  at  Versailles,  where  she  was 
then  living,  and  received  excellent  advioe  as  to 
instrumentation  from  Klos^,  bandmaster  of  the 
Artillerie  de  la  Garde  Impdriale,  and  profenor 
of  the  clarinet  in  the  Conservatoire.     In  realitj, 
however.  Mile.  Holmes,  whose  character  was  one 
of  great  independence,  worked  alone  both  at  her 
musical  and  literary  studies,  for  since  her  d^nt 
she  has  always  written  her  own  librettos;  bat 
in  1875  "^^  became  aware  of  the  necessity  t» 
more  serious  studies  under  a  master,  and  enix»lled 
herself  as  a  pupil  of  C^sar  Franck.     With  the 
exception  of  an  opera,  '  H^ro  et  Ldandre,'  snl^ 
mitted  to  the  directors  of  the  Op^ra  Popalaire, 
and  of  the  Psalm  '  In  exitu,'  performed  by  the 
Soci^t^  Philharmonique  in  1873,  her  oomposi- 
tions  nearly  all  date  from  this  time.     After  two 
years  of  serious  study  under  Franck's  direction, 
she  produced  at  the  Concerts  du  Chfttelet  (Jan. 
14,   1877)  an  Andante  Pastorale  from  a  sym- 
phony on  the  subject  of  Orlando  Furioso,  and  in 
the  following  year  she  gained  a  second  place 
after  Dubois  and  Godard  (bracketed  together)  at 
the  musical  competition  instituted  by  the  city  of 
Paris.  Her  prize  composition,  a  sympb<my  entitled 
'  Lut^ce,'  was  afterwards  played  at  the  oonoerts  at 
Angers  (Nov.  30, 1884).    In  1880  Mile.  Holmes 
again  entered  the  second  competition  opened  by 
the  dty  of  Paris,  and  though  she  only  gained 
an  honourable  mention  she  was  fortunate  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Pasdeloup,  who  per^ 
formed  the   entire    score   of   her  work,    'Lea 
Argonautes,'  at  the  Concerts  Populaires  (April 
34,  1 881),  and  this  unexpected  test  proved  to  be 
entirely  to  her  credit,  and  to  the  discomfitore  of 
Duvemoy,  whose  '  TempSte '  had  been  preferred 
to  Mile.  Holmes's  work  by  eleven  judges  against 
nine.   On  March  2, 1882,  Mile.  Holmes  produoed 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires  a  Po^me  Sympheniqne 
entitled '  Irlande ' ;  another  symphony, '  Pologne,' 
after  its  production  at  Angers,  was  played  at  the 
same  concerts  on  Dec.  9, 1883 ;  and  a  symphonic 
ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra  with  recitative,  en- 
titled '  Ludus  pro  patrift,'  was  given  on  March  4. 
1888,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.    The 
above,  with  a  collection  of  songs  called  '  Les  Sept 
Ivresses,'are  the  works  by  which  MUe.  Holmes's 
vigorous  and  far  from  effeminate  talent  may  be 
judged.    We  see  the  influence  of  Wagner,  but 
only  in  the  general  conception ;  we  do  not  light 
upon  whole  bars  and  passages  copied  literally 
iroxn.  him,  such  as  are  found  in  the  case  of  some 
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ooroposera.  Certain  portions  of  Mile.  Holmes's 
work,  aa  the  opening  of  '  Irlande/  her  most  com- 
plete work,  and  the  ^ird  part  of '  Les  Ai^nautes/ 
although  they  contain  serioos  faults  in  prosody 
and  in  the  union  between  the  words  and  the 
music,  are  nevertheless  creations  of  great  worth, 
evincing  by  turns  a  charming  tenderness,  ardent 
passion,  an^  masculine  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  does  not  always  measure  her  effects ;  she 
gives  rather  too  much  prominence  to  the  brass 
instruments,  and  in  seeking  for  originality  and 
grandeur  she  is  sometimes  affected  and  pompous ; 
but  this  exuberance  is  at  least  a  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic temperament,  and  of  a  composer  who  has 
something  to  say  and  tries  to  give  it  a  fitting 
expression.  This  virtue  is  rare  enough  amongst 
men,  but  is  exceptional  in  women,  and  is  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  [A.  J.] 

HOLMES,  Henrt.  P.  744  a,  add  that  for 
some  years  he  has  given  an  interesting  series  of 
chamber  concerts,  under  the  title  of  'Musical 
Evenings/  and  that  he  has  held  the  post  of 

Srofessor  of  the  violin  at  the  Royal  College  of 
lusic  since  its  foundation.  A  symphony,  entitled 
'Boscastle,'  was  given  at  one  of  the  London 
Symphony  Concerts  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

HOLMES,  W.  H.    Add  date  of  death,  April 

HOLSTEIN,  Franz  ton,  the  son  of  an  officer 
of  high  position,  bom  at  Brunswick  Feb.  16, 
i8a6.  He  was  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the 
military  profession,  but  eagerly  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  improving  his  musical  knowledge. 
He  studied  with  such  success  under  Griepenkerl 
that  in  1845,  while  he  was  working  for  an  ex- 
amination, he  found  time  to  finish  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  *  Zwei  NMchte  in  Yenedig,'  which  was 
privately  performed.  He  went  through  the 
Schleswig-Hobtein  campaign,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  set  to  work  upon  an  opera  on  the 
subject  of  'Waverley.'  This  more  ambitious 
work  in  five  acts  was  finished  in  1853,  and  was 
shewn  to  Hauptmann,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  persuaded  Holstein  to  leave  the  army 
and  devote  himself  to  art.  From  1853  to  1856 
therefore,  with  a  considerable  interval  occasioned 
by  ill-health,  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  produced 
several  very  promising  works,  among  them  a 
concert  overture, '  Loreley.'  He  went  to  Rome 
in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  and  continued  his  stu- 
dies there,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1869  a  new  opera,  *  Die  Haideschacht,'  was 
produced  with  success  at  Dresden,  and  was  heard 
on  all  the  principal  stages  of  Germany.  A  comic 
opera,  '  Die  Erbe  von  Morley,'  was  produced  in 
1873  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1876  yet  another,  *Die 
HochUmder,'  was  given  at  Mannheim.  In  the 
night  of  May  a  1-2 a,  1878,  the  composer  died  at 
Leipzig.  Besides  the  diramatic  works  we  have 
mentioned,  the  following  are  important :  a  post- 
humous overture, '  Frau  Aventiure,'  a  solo  from 
Schiller's  '  Braut  von  Messina,'  '  Beatrice,'  a 
Bcena  for  soprano  with  orchestra,  and  many 
songs  and  instrumental  compositions.  [M.] 

HOLYOKE,  Samuil.    See  vol.  i.  p.  753. 
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HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  Add  that  the 
fact  of  its  introduction  into  '  Anna  Bolena '  has 
given  rise  to  an  idea,  among  certain  continental 
authorities,  tliat  Donizetti  wrote  it;  but  that 
opera  was  not  written  till  1831,  while  'Clari' 
was  produced  in  1823.  Mr.  Charles  Mackay 
statea  in  the  *  Daily  Telegraph'  of  March  19, 
1887,  ^^<^^  Bishop,  in  an  action  for  piracy  and 
breach  of  copyright,  made  oath  to  the  tact  of  his 
having  composed  the  tune.  The  words  are  by 
Howard  Payne. 

HOMILIUS,  O.  A.  Line  26  of  article,/or 
homophone  read  homophonic. 

HOMOPHONK  For  this  word  read  HoMO- 
PHONT.  The  reference  in  the  last  line  of  article 
should  be  Poltfhonia. 

HOPKINS,  J.  L.  H.  Page  747  a,  1.  4,  far 
in  1820  read  Nov.  25, 1819. 

HOPKINSON.  Line  7  of  article,  for  1842 
read  1835.  ^°^  io>  '^^  ^^^t  in  188a  the  busi- 
ness was  removed  to  95  New  Bond  Street.  At 
end,  add  that  Messrs.  John  and  James  Hopkin- 
son,  sons  of  the  member  of  the  firm  last  men- 
tioned, are  the  present  heads  of  the  house. 

HORN.  Page  749  a,  L  4,  for  raised  read 
lowered.  Page  7506,  third  paragraph,  omit 
the  sentence  beginning  This  solo,  though  pre- 
served, etc. 

HORNPIPE.  The  last  four  quavers  in  the 
last  bar  of  the  second  line  of  the  first  musical 
illustration  should  be  C,  B,  A,  G,  t.  0.  a  third 
higher  than  the  notes  given.  On  Miss  Catley's 
hornpipe  see  vol.  L  p.  326  6,  763  b,  and  vol.  ii. 
161  b. 

HORSLEY,  Charles  Edward.  Page  754  a. 
Add  day  of  birth,  Dec.  16  (1822  is  the  correct 
date),  and  in  line  3  from  end  of  article,  for 
March  2  read  Feb.  28. 

HOSANNA-  Page  7545,  line  2,/or[08AKNA] 
read  [Mass]. 

HOTHBY,  JOHK  (see  p.  754).  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  treatise  banning  *  Quid  est 
Proportio/  of  which  there  are  copies  at  the 
British  Museum  and  Lambeth  Palace,  is  not 
identical  with  the  *  Regulaa  super  proportionem ' 
of  the  Paris,  Venice,  and  Bologna  libraries.  In 
the  national  library  at  Florence  is  a  MS.  con- 
taining several  works  by  Hothby;  namely, 
(i)  Ars  musica;  (2)  a  dialogue  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  the  author  quotes,  among 
others,  Dunstable,  Dufay,  and  even  Okeghem ; 
(3)  a  letter  in  Italian,  refuting  the  censures  of 
Osmense,  a  Spaniard  ;  (4)  '  Calliopea  legale,'  a 
musical  treatise,  of  which  there  is  another  copy 
at  Venice.  This  last  work  is  interesting  as 
giving  an  account  of  the  transition  iirom  neumes 
to  square  notes.  Another  important  MS.  of 
Hothby's  was  formerly  at  Ferrara,  but  has  been 
lost:  besides  a  'Kyrie,'  a  *  Magnificat,'  and  other 
musical  compositions,  it  contained  the  following 
short  treatises,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
Liceo  Conmiunale  at  Bologna: — (i)  the  above- 
mentioned  '  Reguhe  super  proportionem' ;  (2) 
'  De  Cantu  figurato ' ;  (3)  '  Itegula  super  Contra- 
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pimctam ' ;  (4)  *  Manus  per  genus  diatonicom 
declftrata ' ;  (5)  '  Begabe  de  Monochordo  ma- 
nuali.'  Among  other  minor  works  are  a  'Trae- 
tatus  quarundmn  regularum  artis  musices'  at 
florence,  and  a  second  treatise  on  Counterpoint, 
beginning  '  Consonantia  interpretatnr  sonus  cum 
alio  sonans,*  in  the  Paris  MS.  Little  is  known 
of  the  life  of  John  Hothby,  Ottobi  or  Octobi, 
as  he  is  still  called  in  lUly.  The  Paris  MS. 
styles  him  a  Doctor  of  Music ;  but  whether  he 
took  his  degree  at  an  English  or  foreign  Univer- 
sity does  not  appear.  After  leaving  the  monas- 
tery at  Ferrara  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  was  held  in 
great  honour  in  1471.  The  British  Museum 
MS.  of  *  Quid  est  proportio'  is  dated  1500,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Hothby  died  soon  aft^  this  at 
an  advanced  age.  [A.H.-H.] 

HOWELL.  Add  dates  of  death  of  James, 
Aug.  5,  1879,  and  of  Arthur,  April  16,  1885. 

HUBER,  Hans,  bom  June  28,  1852,  at 
Schonewerd  in  Switzerland,  studied  from  1870 
to  1874  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorinm,  and 
subsequently,  after  two  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Alsace,  took  up  his  residence  at  Basle. 
His  compositions,  most  of  which  are  for  the 
piano,  either  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments or  alone,  show  the  strong  influence  of 
Brahms,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
romantic  style  of  Liszt.  A  fairy  opera  '  Flores- 
tan,*  concertos  for  piano  and  for  violin,  a  trio,  a 
pastoral  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  *  Gar- 
neval,*  'Landliche  Symphonic,' and  *Bdmischer 
Cameval,'  for  orchestra,  as  well  as  piano  pieces 
and  songs,  may  be  mentioned.  [M.] 

HUBERT.  After  Pobfobiko  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

HUCBALDUS  DE  S.  AMANDO  (Hubald 
de  S.  Amand;  Hugbald  de  S.  Amand).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Music  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  information  furnished  by  three  learned 
writers,  of  whom  the  earliest  was  a  Monk, 
named  Hucbald,  of  S.  Amand  sur  TElnon.  in 
Flanders,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  Monachus  Elnonensis.  He  was  bom 
about  the  year  840,  and  flourished,  therefore,  a  full 
century  before  Guide  d*Areszo,  and  a  centuiy 
and  a  half  before  Magister  Franco— the  only  two 
writers  whose  musical  treatises  possess  an  in- 
terest comparable  with  his  own.  Of  the  details  of 
his  life  we  know  but  very  little  more  than  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  S.  Remi  of  Auxerre,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  S.  Odo  of  Gluny ;  that  he  was 
a  Poet>  as  well  as  a  Musician ;  *■  and,  that  he  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  930.  But 
of  his  life-work  we  know  all  that  need  be  desired. 

Of  Hucbald's  'Enchiridion'  or  tract,  *De 
Harmonica  Institutione' — the  only  work  by 
him  that  has  been  preserved  to  us — the  two 
most  perfect  copies  known  are  those  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  that  of  S.  Benet*s  (now  Corpus 
Christi)  College,  Cambridge.    The  title  of  the 

1  H«  dedletttod  to  the  Imperor,  Oharlos  the  Beld.  a  poem  In  pniie 
or  baldnoM.  beglnnlnt  '  Cennln*  OkrIioiuB.  Calf  la.  Oaatate  Oa* 
maum'i  In  which  crery  mvtl  besan  with  the  letter  0. 


Paris  MS.  is  '  Enchiridion  Musice.'  *  Tbe  Cam- 
bridge MS.  forms  part  of  a  volume '  entitled 
'  Musica  Hogeri,  sive  Excerptiones  Ho^reii  Ab- 
batis  ex  Autoribus  Musicss  Artis,'  and  oontau- 
ing,  besides  the  'Enchiridion'  of  Hucbald,  a 
less  perfect  copy  of  another  *  Enchiridion '  by 
his  friend,  S.  Odo  of  duny,  which,  though 
written  in  Dialogue,  resembles  it,  in  mnny  re- 
spects, so  closely,  that  copies  of  the  one  MS. 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the  other.* 

In  this  tract,  Hucbald  describes,  under  the 
name  of  Symphonia,  the  primitive  form  of  Paxi- 
writing  called,  by  Guide  d*Areczo,  Diapbonia, 
or  Organ um,  and,  by  Magister  Franco,  Diacant. 
Of  this  Symphonia  he  mentions  three  kinds, 
which  he  caXu  Diatessaron  Symphonia^  IMnpente 
Symphonia,  and  Diapason  Sjrmphonia;  in  other 
words,  Harmony  in  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth,  and 
the  Octave.  Examples  of  these  rude  attemptd 
at  Harmony  have  already  been  given,  in  toL  xL 
p.  469,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  427  6.  But,  in  addition 
to  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  these,  he  tdls 
us,  in  his  Eighteenth  Chapter,  that  so  long  as 
one  voice  continues  to  sing  the  same  notc^  die 
others  may  proceed  at  will ;  of  which  method 
he  gives  the  following  example : — 
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These  examples  are  written  in  a  peculiar  form 
of  Notation,  invented  by  himself,  which  has 
already  been  described,  and  illustrated  by  his 
own  examples,  in  the  articles  above  referred  to. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to 
this  ingenious  device,  but  supplemented  it  by 
the  invention  of  fifteen  arbitrary  signs,  for  repre- 
senting the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  from  T,  to  aa, 
together  with  four  more  signs,  of  like  character, 
for  the  four  Authentic  Modes — 

fi  Frimut  qui  et  graviitimut  Qrace  Protos 
didtur  vel  Arches. 
/^  Secumdu*  Deuteroe  tono  dittant  a  Proio. 
/  Tertiiu  Tritos  nemitono  distans  a  Deatero, 
X*  Quartut  Tetardos  tono  distans  a  Trito, 
llie  number  of  examples  given  in  illustration 
of  these  principles,  and  others  deduced  from 
them,  is  very  great;   and  the  tract  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into 
Hades,  in  search  of  Eurydice.  [W.S.B.] 

HUEFFER,  Fbancis.  Ph.D.,  author  and 
musical  critic,  was  born  in  1 84  5 .  After  studying 
modem  philology  and  music  in  London,  Paris* 
Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
London  and  devoted  himself  to  literaiy  work. 
His  first  articles  appeared  in  the  late  '  North 
British  Beview,'  in  the  'Fortnightly  Beview* 
(when  under  Mr.  John  Morle/s  editorship),  and 
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in  the  'Academy/  of  which  he  became  assistant 
editor.  At  a  time  when  England  hesitated  to 
acknowledge  the  genius  of  Wagner,  Mr.  Hueffer 
brought  home  to  amateurs  the  meaning  of  the 
modem  developments  of  dramatic  and  lyrical 
composition  by  the  publication,  in  1874,  of  his 
'  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the  Future.' 
Mr.  Hueffer  was  in  1878  appointed  musical 
critic  of  *  The  Times/  and  consistently  followed 
up  his  advocacy  of  the  modem  in  art  by  sup- 
porting the  claims  of  living  English  musicians. 
He  has  also  written  librettos  for  several  of  our 
ridnff  composers.  Thus  '  Colomba '  and  '  The 
Troubadour/  were  written  for  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  *The  Sleeping  Beauty  *  for  Mr.  Cowen.  He 
has  lately  undertaken  the  English  version  of 
Boito's  'Otello/  where  his  task  has  been  to 
translate  the  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  play 
as  made  by  the  young  Italian  poet  and  com- 
poser for  Verdi's  opera. 

As  early  as  1869  Mr.  Hueffer  had  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Guillem  de 
Cabestanh,  which  gained  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  firom  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  and 
led  to  his  election  to  the  '  Felibrige '  or  Society 
of  modem  Troubadours,  of  which  Mistral  (the 
author  of  'Mireijo'),  llt^dore  Aubanel,  and 
other  distinguished  poets  are  the  leading  spirits. 
'  The  TroulMdours/  a  history  of  Proven9al  life 
and  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  appeared  in 
1878 ;  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject was  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institution  in 
1880.  A  collection  of  *  Musical  Studies '  from 
the  *  Times,'  etc.,  was  published  in  1880,  and 
soon  appeared  in  various  translations ;  'The  Life 
of  Wagner/  the  first  of  the  '  Great  Musicians ' 
series,  in  1881 ;  '  Italian  and  other  Studies,'  in 
1883.  ^0  'Correspondence  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt,'  a  translation,  followed  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  '  Briefwechsel,'  by  Breitkopf 
&  H&rtel  in  1888.  No  more  than  a  brief  refer- 
ence can  be  made  to  Mr.  Hueffer's  occasional 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  and  other  reviews, 
and  to  some  songs  composed  by  him  from  time 
to  time.  [L.M.M.] 

HUNTEN,  Fbanz.  line  3  from  end  of  arti- 
cle, for  date  of  death  read  Feb.  22. 

HUTTBNBRENNER,Heinbich.  P.  755  J, 
add  that  he  wrote  the  words  for  at  least  two 
of  Schubert's  pieces — '  Ber  Jungling  auf  dem 
Hiigel,'  op.  8,  and  the  part-song  '  Wehmuth' 
(op.  80,  no.  i). 

HULLAH,  JOHK.  Line  6  of  article,/or  183a 
read  1833.  P.  756  a,  1.  10, /or  1840  read  1839  '» 
L  20,  for  Feb.  20  read  Feb.  10.  Add  date  of 
death,  Feb.  21, 1884. 

HUMFREY,  Pelham.  p.  757  a,  line  3 
from  bottom,  far  produced  read  printed.  (It 
had  been  perJFormed  in  1667.) 

HUMOROUS  MUSIC.  The  element  of 
humour  in  music  is  far  from  common,  and 
though  easy  to  recognize  when  encountered,  is 
rather  diflScult  to  define.  Nor  is  this  difficdty 
lessened  by  calling  to  mind  a  number  of  ex- 
amples and  endeavouring  to  generalize  there- 
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from.  Such  a  course  shows  us  only  that  our 
title  is  either  too  comprehensive  or  too  limited 
for  the  name  of  one  particular  kind  of  music, 
embracing  on  the  one  hand  all  scherzos,  all 
comic-opera  and  dance-music,  and  on  the  other 
band  including  only  serious  music  in  which  a 
sudden  and  momentary  change  of  mood  appears. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  title  is  in- 
applicable to  merely  light,  gay  or  frolicsome 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pronounce  Bee- 
thoven the  sole  exponent  of  musical  humour  is 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  making  a 
'  class.'  How  then  shall  we  limit  our  definition  t 
Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  remember  that  there  are 
various  kinds  of  humour,  such  as  high  and  low, 
comedy  and  farce!  We  fear  not.  Schumann 
indeed,  writing  on  this  subject,  says:^ — 'The 
less  educated  minds  are  usually  disposed  to 
perceive  in  music  without  words  only  the  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  or  joy,  but  are  not  capable  of 
discerning  the  subtler  shades  of  these  sentiments, 
such  as  anger  or  remorse  on  the  one  hand  and 
kindliness  or  contentment  on  the  other ;  a  fiict 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  compre- 
hend such  masters  as  Beethoven  and  Franz 
Schubert,  every  condition  of  whose  minds  is  to 
be  found  in  their  music.  I  fancy  that  I  can 
perceive  behind  some  of  the  Moments  musicals 
of  Schubert  certain  tailors'  bills  which  he  was 
not  able  to  pay,  such  a  Philistine  annoyance  do 
they  express.'  The  poetic  temperament  may  be 
permitted  to  indulge  itself  in  fSuitasies  like 
these,  for  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  any 
actual  foundation,  but  Schumann's  words  must 
not  be  taken  literally.  The  scientific  musician 
in  his  calmer  moments  is  forced  to  admit  that 
the  expression  in  music  of  any  emotion  or  senti- 
ment whatever — beyond  the  elementary  sensa- 
tions of  gloom  and  gaiety — is  purely  a  matter 
of  convention,  depending  for  its  effect  upon  the 
auditor's  previous  musical  experiences.  A  China- 
man would  not  be  thrilled  by  the  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise,  and  a  European  finds  nothing 
pleasing  in  the  Javanese  Gamelan.  The  National 
Anthem  of  one  country  is  seldom  rated  highly 
by  a  foreigner,  but  let  an  Englishman  hear 
'Home,  sweet  homel'  a  Scotchman  hear  the 
skirl  of  his  native  instrument,  or  a  Swiss  be 
reminded  of  the  Sanz  dee  Vachee,  and  each  will 
be  moved  to  the  very  souL  Gaiety  and  gloom  in 
music  are  discernible  by  all  human  beings  alike ; 
for  this  reason— joy  is  usually  accompanied  by 
an  inclination  to  dance ;  therefore,  by  a  naturtd 
association  of  ideas,  music  which  has  short  brisk 
dance-rhythms  excites  lively  emotions,  while  slow 
long  drawn  sounds  connect  themselves  with  tran- 
quiUity,  repose  and  gravity  of  spirit.  The  Intro- 
duction and  Vivace  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  our 
meaning ;  the  broad  slow  phrases  of  the  opening 
would  impress  the  veriest  savage,  while  the 
fnsky  rhythm  of  the  main  movement  must 
gladden  every  heart  that  hears  it. 

We  have,  however,  wandered  from  our  point* 
which  is  not  what  kinds  of  humour  can  be 

1  BebiMMaB.  Gci.  Bdnlft.  bb It  ita« rsMtaft* ta  d«r  JtaO. 
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expressed  in  music,  but,  Rdmitting  that  humor- 
ous music  does  exist,  in  what  does  its  humour 
coniistf  The  answer  is,  that  in  music,  as  in 
literature,  humour  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  (i) 
sudden  and  unexpected  contrasts  of  thought  or 
language,  (a)  grotesque  exaggeration,  and  (3) 
burlesque.  To  all  three  of  these  forms  of 
humour  Beethoven  was  equally  addicted,  and 
added  besides  a  farcical  fun  all  his  own,  some- 
times exhibited  in  allotting  a  passage  to  an 
instrument  unsuited  to  it,  and  upon  which  it 
sounds  absurd.  The  baisoon  is  the  usual  victim 
on  such  occasions.  To  class  T  belong  such 
passages  as  the  middle  of  the  ist  movement  of 
the  Symphony  no.  8 — 


^^^m 


TT7         ~~ 


the  imitations  of  birds  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  '  Pastoral,'  and  the  tipsy  baisoon  in  the 
scherzo  of  the  same,  the  wrong  entry  of  the  horn 
in  the  Eroica  and  ito  indignant  suppression  by 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra  [quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  73], 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  somewhat  simi- 
lar joke  at  the  opening  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
scherzo,  the  charming  effect  of  the  long  pedal 
bass  on  the  drums  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
E  b  Piano  Concerto,  and  many  other  passages  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Under  class  2  are  to  be 
ranked  those  especially '  Beethovenish'  passages 
in  which  a  phrase  is  insisted  upon  and  repeated 
with  a  daring  boldness,  yet  perfect  artistic 
propriety,  entirely  beyond  the  conception  of  less 
gif)^  musicians,  and  indeed  only  imitated  by 
one  other — ^Anton  Dvorak.  Two  conspicuous  ex- 
amples may  be  given  from  Beethoven*8  Piano- 
forte Sonatas ;  one  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
G  major,  op.  31.  Here  in  the  coda  the  simple 
first  phrase  of  the  principal  subject  is  tossed 
about,  fast,  slow,  in  the  treble,  in  the  bass,  until 
it  finally  dies  of  exhaustion.  The  passage  is 
too  long  to  quote,  as  is  the 
equally  delightful  instance  in  the 
£  minor  Sonata  op.  90  (ist  move- 
ment), at  the  return  to  the  ist 
subject,  where  a  mere  transient 
semiquaver  passage  (a)  meta- 
morphoses itself  into  the  actual  siibject : — 


w  « 
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i 
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This  whimsical  exaggeration  of  a  trifling  phrase 
into  momentary  importance  is  a  favourite  device 
of  Beethovcm's.  The  instance  in  the  slow  move- 
of  tiio  C  minor  Symphony  is  familiar  to  every 
one. 


etc 


The  long  dominant  passages  with  which  he 
returns  to  the  subject  in  the  4th  Symphony  (ist 
movements  in  the  'Waldstein'  Sonata  (ist 
movement),  in  the  7th  Symphony  (last  move- 


ment), and  many  others,  are  all  imbaed  witli  the 
same  kind  of  humour.  In  his  mast  Berioas 
moods,  as  in  the  passage  from  the  C  nunor  last 
quoted,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  same  move- 
ment, he  does  not  fear,  as  a  less  consumniate 
artist  might,  to  weaken  the  impreaaioii  of  his 
most  earnest  and  poetic  thoughts  by  this  moment- 
ary intrusion  of  the  grotesque ;  he  is  oonacioiii 
of  holding  the  reins  of  our  emotions  so  firmly 
that  he  can  compel  our  smiles  or  tears  at  any 
moment. 

The  third  kind  of  humour  in  which  Beethoven 
indulges  is  the  burlesque  vein  so  oonspicooiu  in 
the  finales  of  Symphonies  No.  7  and  8  said  the 
concluding  pages  of  the  C  minor.  It  is  a  eurt  of 
scoff  at  musical  commonplaces,  and  consists 
indeed,  like  the  previous  dass,  in  comical  exa^ 
geration,  but  so  evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on 
the  inferior  composers  of  the  day  as  to  justify 
us  in  classing  it  apart  To  this  class  belong 
also  such  eminently  droll  passages  as  the  hurry- 
scurry  of  the  double-basses  in  the  Trio  of  the 
C  minor,  and  in  the  finale  of  No.  4,  the  snort- 
ing low  notes  for  horn  in  the  Trio  of  No.  7, 
etc.  But  after  all,  Beethoven^s  infinite  variety  of 
moods  cannot  be  sunmied  up  so  shortly  as  this ; 
the  quaint  suggestion  of  *tuning'Up'  in  the 
following  passage  (A  major  Symphony,  ist 
ment) — 


^\,jg,jeLiJLji-^iHV^ 


^m 


the  comical  introduction  to  the  finale  of  No.  i 
Adoffio. 


so  suggestive  of  an  animal  let  out  of  a  ^-. 
trying  first  cautiously  one  step,  then  another, 
then  bolting  off  at  full  speed — these  and  a 
hundred  other  examples  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  more  than  one  of  our  suggested 
*  classes'  and  must  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Turning  away  from  Beethoven  we  must  re- 
mark, as  we  have  done  under  Schbrzo,  that 
humour  in  music  is  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Gaiety,  liveliness,  we  find  abundantly  in  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  piquant  gracefulness  in  Schubert^ 
Mendelssohn  and  composers  of  the  French  school, 
a  certain  grotesqueness  occasionally  in  Schumann, 
Dvofik  and  Rubinstein ;  but  in  vain  do  we  seek 
for  those  sudden  contrasts  of  mood  and  matter 
which  are  the  essence  of  humour.  Not  to  be  too 
sweeping,  let  us  admit  that  the  Clowns*  March, 
and  still  more  Pyramns*s  dead  march  in  Men* 
del8sohn*8  'Midsummer  Night's  Drevn*  mosic 
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are  highly  oomic,  that  Schumann,  in  the  '  Fas- 
chingsschwank  aus  Wien '  hit  upon  a  decidedly 
humorous  idea  when  he  made  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  movement  suggest,  first  his  fi^vourite '  Gross- 
▼atertanz*  and  then  the  prohibited  *  Marseillaise '; 
let  us  also  admit  that  Gounod's  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette  is  comical  music,  even  apart 
from  its  'programme,*  still  our  collection  of 
humorous  specimens  is  not  a  large  one.  We 
must  fall  back  upon  that  extensive  class  of  music 
in  which  the  humour  is  suggested — ^if  not  entirely 
possessed — by  the  words  or  ideas  allied  thereto. 
Many  early  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  the  article  on  Pboosammb  Musio.  Such 
phrases  as 


^«^up|^.|lieggE-c 


^ 


do  not  appear  particularly  droll  by  themselves, 
but  when  we  know  that  they  are  intended  to 
represent  the  mewing  of  a  cat  and  the  clucking 
of  a  hen  we  smile — perhaps.  The  humour  of 
comic  opera  consists  either  in  the  rapid  articula- 
tion of  syllables  on  successive  notes — ^known  as 
'  patter* — or  in  the  deliberate  setting  of  nonsense 
to  serious  music.  The  so-called  comic  cantatas 
of  Bach  might  be  sung  to  serious  words  without 
any  incongruity  being  apparent,  although  his 
'Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a  brother,'  with  its 
picture  of  the  lamentation  of  the  friends  who 
tell  the  traveller  of  the  dangers  of  his  way,  is 
one  of  the  best  musical  jokes,  ancient  or  modern. 
Mozart  afibrds  us  in  his  operas  many  specimens 
of  musio  which  is  at  least  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  humour  of  the  words,  if  not  inherently 
humorous.  Decidedly  his  best  efforts  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  in  '  Die  Zauberflote.*  In 
the  operas-boufies  of  Offenbach  a  decided  feel- 
ing for  musical  humour  was  sometimes  exhi- 
bited; for  instance  when  Barbe  Bleue  relates 
the  death  of  his  wife  to  a  pathetic-sounding  air 
which,  as  he  quickly  recovers  from  his  grief,  he 
sings  faster  and  faster  till  it  becomes  a  merry 
quadnlle-tune.  The  snoring  chorus  in  Orph^, 
the  toothache  song  in  *1a  Princesse  de  Tre- 
bizonde,'  and  many  others,  are  singularly  char- 
acteristic. Of  the  same  class  of  humour  as 
this  might  be  mentioned  an  idea  in  Sinetana*B 
light  opera  *  The  Two  Widows,'  which  oonsbts  in 
wMLlritig  one  of  the  characters  stammer  all  the 
time  he  sings.  This  is  funny  enough,  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  real  life,  the  most  inveterate  stam- 
merer loses  his  affliction  the  moment  he  sings.  In 
the  oomic  operas  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  delightful 
as  they  are,  the  humour  is  quite  inseparable  from 
the  words.  Change  these  and  all  is  lost.  Almost 
the  only  instance  of  musical  humour  in  opera, 
where  tiie  humour  emanates  from  the  music  in- 
dependently of  the  words,  are  to  be  found,  where 
they  would  scarcely  be  looked  for,  in  two  of  the 
later  works  of  Wagner.  In  '  Siegfried '  the  whole 
of  Mime*8  music  is  eminently  characteristic,  but 
in  Act  II,  Sc.  3,  when  the  dwarf  comes 
wheedlingly  to  Siegfried  he  has  the  following 
expressive  subject  in  the  orchestra : 


1    r     r 

His  murderous  intentions  having  been  revealed 
by  the  furest-bird,  the  theme  appropriated  to  the 
latter  is  woven  into  Mime*s  music  as  if  in 
mockery: 

r  P  PJ_ 


Again,  a  little  later,  when  Siegfried  deals  the 
dwarf  his  merited  fate,  the  brother  Alberich, 
watching  frt>m  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  utters  a  peal 
of  laughter  to  the  '  smith*motive ' 


m 


as  if  to  say '  He  will  never  wield  the  hanmier 
again!*  In  the  'Meistersinger*  we  find  many 
admirable  specimens  of  musical  drollery,  such  as 
the  illustrative  accompaniment  of  David's  absurd 
catalogue  of  'Tones,*  the  way  in  which  the 
orchestra  pokes  fun  at  Beckniesser  both  in  his 
serenade  and  in  his  version  of  Walther's  song, 
but  most  especially  in  that  remarkable  scene  of 
the  3rd  Act  (unfortunately  reduced  to  a  few  bars 
in  performance)  where  Beckmesser  enters  alone 
in  silent  perturbation  and  the  orchestra  inter- 
prets the  current  of  his  thoughts.  This  is  a  piece 
of  musical  humour  absolutely  without  paralleL 

Lest  we  should  be  deemed  to  have  forgotten 
them,  we  will  mention  in  conclusion  Haydn*s 
'Farewell  Symphony,*  the  'Musical  Joke'  or 
'  Peasants  *  Symphony '  of  Mozart,  and  the '  Wuth 
Uber  einen  verlomen  Groschen  *  of  Beethoven,  but 
whatever  humour  there  may  be  in  either  of  Uiese 
compositions  certainly  does  not  reside  in  the 
music.  [^-C.] 

HURDY  GURDY.  P.  759  a,  1.  ao.  When  in 
the  key  of  C,  the  lowest  drone  is  tenor  C.  The 
lowest  drones  are  called  Bourdons,  the  next 
higher  open  string  is  the  Mouche.  The  Trompette 
which  is  again  higher,  a  copper  string  next  the 
two  melody-strings,  may  be  tuned  as  indicated 
and  used  at  pleasure. 


ChaDttnll 


Trompette. 


Monehe. 
BoordoiM.. 
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One  or  other  of  the  bourdons  is  omitted,  ac- 
cording as  the  key  is  C  or  G.  [AJ*  JI.] 
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HUTCHINSON,.  Fbavcis.  Correct  name  | 
throughoat  to  Hafccheson,  and  for  last  two  sen- 
tenoea  of  aiticle  road  as  follows : — He  was  the 
only  son  of  Professor  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
ethical  phflosophy;  he  had  taken  a  Scottish 
degree  in  medicine  beforo  1762,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
As  early  as  1750  he  had  published  a  medical 
work  at  Glasgow.  In  the  roll  of  Graduates  the 
following  ent^  occurs : — '  Francis  Hutcheson  (or 
Ilutchisson),  B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1748,  M.D.  1762.' 
He  adopted  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Ireland, 
fearing  to  injure  his  professional  prospects  by 
being  known  as  a  composer. 

HI7TSCH£NRUIJT£R,WiLHBLM,  bom  Deo. 
^5, 1796,  at  Rotterdam,  at  first  studied  the  violin 
and  horn,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
composition  and  to  the  direction  of  various  choral 


INDY. 

and  other  musical  societies,  the  Emditio  Muricay 
the  Musis  Sacrum,  and  the  Euterpe.  He  was 
also  music-director  at  Schiedam,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  Rome.  He  wrote  more  than  150  0009- 
positions  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  : — an  opent,  '  The  King  of  Bohe- 
mia,' prodooed  at  Rotterdam,  four  symphonies, 
two  concert  overtures,  an  ovcorture  for  wind  in- 
struments, several  masses,  cantatas,  songs,  etc. 
A  fine  sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  op.  4, 
may  also  be  mentioned.  He  died  at  Rottenlam 
Nov.  18, 1878.    (Riemann*s  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

HYMN.  P.  760  b,  end  of  paragraph  i, 
omit  Pbosa  from  reference.  At  end  of  xecond  par 
ragraph, /or  Plain  Chaunt  read  Plain  Sokg. 
P.  762  ft,  1.  22,  for  1594  read  1592.  P.  764^. 
L  9  of  second  column  of  list  in  small  prints  Jbr 
John  Cooper  read  George  Cooper. 
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ILE   ENCHANTEE,  L*.     Corteot  date  of 
production  to  May  16. 

IMPERFECT.    Line  30  of  article, /or  Large 
read  Long. 

INDY,  Paul  Mabib  Th^dorb  Vincbnt  d\ 
bom  in  Paris,  March  27,  1851,^  studied  for 
three  years  under  Dimmer,  attended  Marmon- 
ters  class,  and  learnt  harmony  and  the  elements 
of  composition  with  Lavignac.  He  then,  with- 
out having  learnt  counterpoint  or  fugue,  under- 
took to  write  a  grand  opera,  'Les  Burgraves,' 
which  was  not  fibbed,  and  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  was  submitted  to  C^sar  Franck 
in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  objections  to  the 
musical  profession  which  were  expressed  by  his 
family.  Franck,  reoognidng  much  promise  in 
the  work,  recommended  the  presumptuous  youth 
to  study  composition  seriously.  In  1873  d'Indy, 
who  was  now  a  first-rate  pianist,  entered  Franck's 
organ  dass  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  seoond  aecesait  in  1874,  '^^  '^  ^^^  ^° 
the  following  year.  In  1875  ^®  became  chorus* 
master  under  Cdonne,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
experienoe  of  orchestral  detail,  took  the  position 
of  seoond  drummer,  which  he  retained  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  began  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition.  He  has 
since  been  extremely  helpful  m  organizing  La- 
moureux*s  concerts  and  in  directing  the  rehear- 
sals, which  have  led  to  such  fine  results  as  the 
|ierformance  of '  Lohengrin.'  Like  many  another 
musician,  d*Indy  owes  the  first  performance  of 
his  works  to  Pasdeloup,  and  Ins  overture  '  Pic- 
oolomini'  (Concert  Populure,  Jan.  25,  1874) 
revealed  a  musician  of  lofty  ideals,  whose  music 
was  full  of  melancholy  sentiment  and  rich  orches- 
tral colouring.  This  overture,  altered  and  joined 
to  the '  Camp  de  Wallet istein '  (Sod^t^  Nationale, 

»  DOS  Twtttd  fey  nsMtt  of  Mrth. 


1880),  and  the  '  Mort  de  Wallenstein'  (Concert 
Popalaire,  March  14,  1880),  forms  the  trilogy  of 
'  Wallenstein,*a  work  inspired  directly  by  Schiller. 
and  one  of  the  composer's  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions. The  entire  trilogy  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Concerts-Lamonreux, 
Feb.  26,  1888.  After  this  he  produced  a  aym- 
phony,  'Jean  Hunyade,'  an  overture  to  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,' '  lia  For^t  enchant^,'  symphonic 
ballad  after  TJhland;  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  A ;  *  La  Chevaoch^  du  Cid.'  aoena 
for  baritone  and  chorus;  '  Saugefleuric,'  legend 
for  orchestra;  a  suite  in  D  for  trumpet,  two 
flutes,  and  string  quartet;  a  'Symphony'  on  an 
Alpine  air  for  piano  and  orchestra,  all  of  which 
have  been  performed  at  various  Parisian  concerts. 
D*Indy  has  only  once  written  for  the  stage ;  a 
small  work,  entitled  '  Attendez-moi  sous  rorme,' 
was  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  on  Feb.  1 1, 
1882,  with  but  little  success,  but  he  has  since 
made  up  for  its  failure  by  the  dramatic  legend 
*  Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,'  which  gained  the 
prize  at  the  competition  of  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1884,  and  was  performed  three  times  in  1886 
under  Lamoureux's  direction.  Besides  these; 
d'Indy  has  written  several  minor  works,  a  '  lied  * 
for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  piano  pieces  and 
Bon<,'8,  sacred  and  secular.  He  is  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  composer,  who  does  not  in  the  least 
care  to  please  the  public  ear.  The  melodic  idea 
may  be  sometimes  poor  and  not  very  striking, 
but  the  composer  has  such  a  command  of  the 
resources  of  his  art  as  to  be  able  to  make  the 
most  ordinary  phi-ases  interesting.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  extraordinary  knowledge  of  technical 
combinations  and  of  vivid  musical  colouring, 
d'Indy,  who  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Schumann, 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Berlios's  methods ;  but 
in  conception  and  general  style  his  '  Chant  de  la 
Cloche'  approaches  more  nearly  to  Wagner.  [A.J.] 


INFLEXION. 

INFLEXION.    See  Accbnt,  toL  L  p.  i6a, 

INSTRUMENT.  Vol.  ii.  p.  6  a,  note  i,for 
(see  p.  794  a)  redd  (see  vol.  i.  p.  749  a).  P.  6  b, 
1.  1 1  from  bottom,  for  4  of  the  29  striiif^  read 
5  of  the  30.  After  1.  5  from  bottom  add  while 
in  the  instruments  of  the  Mandoline  family  a 
plectrum  of  tortoiseehell  is  used. 

INTERMEZZO.  P.  ga,  1.  22,  for  1734  read 
1 731.  Two  lines  fr^m  end  of  article  omit  the 
word  latest 

INTRODUCTION.  P.  13  J,  1.  14  from 
bottom,  add  opus  number  of  the  Nocturne  re- 
ferred to,  op.  63,  No.  I.  P.  14  b,  1.  39  from 
hottom,  for  b  read  D  minor. 

INVENTION.  Only  the  first  set  of  pieces 
mentioned,  viz.  the  15  in  a  (larts,  are  called  by 
this  name ;  the  3-pMl  compositions  are  called 
'  Sinfonien.' 
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INVERTED  CADENCE.    See  Msdial  Ca- 

DBKCB,  YOl.  ii.  p.  344. 

INVITATORIUM.  A  species  of  Antiphon, 
appointed,  in  the  Roman  Breviary,  to  be  sung, 
at  Matins,  in  connection  with  the  Psnlm '  Venite 
exultemuB  Domino.'  Anglican  Ritualists  some- 
times apply  the  terra,  Invitatoriam,  or  Invita- 
tory,  to  the  '  Venite  *  itself ;  but  this  use  of  it 
is  inoorreot.  It  consists  of  short  sentences,  snng 
before,  and  between,  the  Verses  of  the  Psalm ; 
and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  elaborate  com- 
plications in  the  text  and  music.  [W.S.R.] 

IPHIGfiNIE  EN  AULIDE.  Concerning 
Wagner*s  ending  to  the  opera  see  vol.  iv.  p.  3546. 

IRISH  MUSIC.  P.  31  a,  musical  illustra- 
tion,/or  choe  read  Chor. 

IVANOFF.  Add  that  he  died  at  Bologna, 
July  8,  1880. 


J. 


JACK.    P.  37  a,  L  I,  7.    See  Spiket,  yoL  iii. 
p.  651  a,  footnote. 

JACKSON,  WiLLiAH,  *  of  Exeter.*  Add  day 
of  birth.  May  38. 

JACKSON,  WiLLiAX,  *  of  Masham.'  Correct 
date  of  birth  to  181 5. 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon.  Line  i^  of  article, 
for  D  read  D  minor.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  two  pianoforte  trios,  a  string  quartet,  two 
quintets  for  pianoforte  and  strings  (op.  70  and 
76),  a  pianoforte  quartet  (op.  77),  a  piano  con- 
certo (op.  89) ,  and  of  a  setting  of  Psalm  c.  for 
alto  solo,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

JADIN,  Htacikths.  P.  39  6,  1.  39,  for  in 
1803  read  in  October  1800. 

JAELL,  Altred.  Add  date  of  death,  Feb. 
38,  1883. 

JAHN,  Otto.  Add  that  his  life  of  Mozart 
was  published  in  an  English  translation  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townshend,  in  three  volumes,  by  No- 
vello  and  Co.  in  1883. 

JAHRBtJCHER,  etc.  For  contmuations  see 
Bbeitkopf  &  Habtel  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  562. 

J ANIEWICZ.  Line  3  of  article,  for  1 783  or 
4  read  1784  or  5.  Add  that  an  andante  of 
Mozart's  for  violin  and  orchestra,  dated  April  i, 
1 785  (K.  470),  is  believed  by  Jahn  (ui.  397)  to 
have  been  written  for  Janiewicz. 

JANOTHA,  Nathalie.  Line  4  from  end  of 
article, ybr  of  the  same  year  read  1878.  Add 
that  in  1885  she  was  made  pianist  to  the  court 
of  Germany  and  Prussia  by  William  I. 

JANSA,  Leopold.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1794;  add  that  he  last  appeared  at  Vienna  in 
1 871,  when  he  was  77  years  of  age,  and  add  day 
of  death,  Jan.  35. 

JARDINE  &  Co.  a  firm  of  organ-builders  in 
Manchester.  The  house  was  founded  in  1833 
by  Renn.  Between  1835  and  1830  the  firm  was 
Renn  ft  Boston,  and  after  that  Renn  alone^  till 


his  death  in  or  about  1848.  In  1850  the  busi- 
ness was  bought  by  Kirtland  ft  Jardine.  In 
1865  Kirtland  retired,  and  Frederic  W.  Jardine 
remained  alone  until  1874.  The  business  was 
then  bought  by  J.  A.  Tliorold  ft  C.  W.  Smith, 
who  are  now  trading  under  the  name  of  Jardine 
ft  Co.  Examples  of  their  work  may  be  found 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
both  in  Manchester,  and  also  in  Stockport  Sunday 
School.  [V.  de  P.] 

JENSEN,  Adolfh.  Correct  date  of  death 
to  Jan.  33,  and  add  that  the  score  of  an  opera 
'  Turandot '  was  found  after  his  death. 

JEUNE,  Le.    See  Le  Jeuke,  vol.  ii.  1 18. 

JEWITT,  RAia)OLPH.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  170  6, 
note  4. 

JOACHIM.  L.  9  of  article  read  In  1841  he 
became.  (Corrected  in  later  editions.)  To  list 
of  works  add  Variations  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
in  £  minor. 

JODEL.    See  Tteolienke. 

JOHNSON,  John.  See  London  Violin 
Makebs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1645. 

JOMMELLI,  Niocolo.  P.  366,  L  13  from 
bottom,  for  Sept.  1 1  read  Sept.  10.  P.  37  b, 
1.  33  from  bottom, /or  1771  react  1770.  P.  38a, 
1.  If  for  Aug.  38  read  Aug.  35. 

JONAS,  Emile.  p.  39  a,  add  to  list  of 
operettas,  '  Le  Chignon  d*or,'  Brussels,  1874; 
'La  bonne  Aventure,'  1883;  'Le  premier 
Baiser,*  1883. 

JONCI^RES,  ViCTORiN  DE,  the  adopted 
name  of  F^lix  Ludoer  Rossiqnol,  bom  in 
Paris,  April  I3,  1839.  ^^®  name  by  which  he 
is  known  was  adopted  by  his  father,  a  journalist 
and  advocate  of  the  Cour  d'Appel,  who,  under  the 
Empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  '  Patrie '  and  the '  Constitationnel.'  Victorin 
began  by  studying  painting  ;  but  by  way  of 
amusement  he  composed  a  little  op^  comique 
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adapted  by  a  friend  from  Molibre's  'Sioilien/ 
which  was  performed  by  students  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  the  Salle  Lyriqae  in  1859.  -^  critic 
who  was  present  advised  the  composer  to  give 
up  painting  for  music,  and  acoordinglyJonciSres 
began  to  study  harmony  with  Elwart  He  entered 
Lebome's  counterpoint  class  at  the  CSonservatoire, 
but  left  it  suddenly  on  account  of  a  disagreement 
with  his  master  concerning  Wagner,  who  had  just 
given  his  first  concert  in  Paris.  From  this  time  he 
studied  independently  of  the  Conservatoire.  At 
the  Concerts  Musard  he  produced  an  overture, 
a  march,  and  various  orchestral  compositions; 
he  also  wrote  music  to  *  Hamlet,'  produced  by 
Dumas  and  Paul  Meurice.  A  performance  of  this 
work  was  given  ns  a  concert  at  liis  own  expense 
in  May,  1863,  and  a  representation  was  given  at 
Nantes  on  Sept.  31,  1867,  under  his  direction, 
with  Mme.  Judith,  of  the  Com^e  Fran9aise,  in 
the  principal  part  The  play  was  produced  in 
Paris  at  the  Galt^  later  in  the  following  year,  but 
for  the  recent  performance  of  'Hamlet'  at  the 
Fran9ais,  Jonci^rea'  music  was  rejected  by  M. 
Perrin.  On  Feb.  8,  1867,  Jonci^a-es  made  his 
real  d^but  as  a  dramatic  composer  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  with  a  grand  opera,  '  Sardanapale,' 
which  was  only  partially  successful.  In  spite  of 
this  comparative  failure,  Carvalho  was  per^ 
suaded  to  produce  a  second  grand  opera,  'Le 
dernier  jour  de  Pomp^i'  (Sept.  ar,  1869),  which 
was  harshly  received  by  the  public.  Shortly 
aflerwiirds  a  violin  concerto  was  played  by  his 
friend  Danb^  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire 
(Dec.  12,  1869).  The  Lyrique  having  come  to 
an  end  after  the  war,  Joncibres'  dramatic  career 
ceased  for  a  long  time,  as  he  would  not  write 
for  the  Opdra  Comique,  and  could  not  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  Grand  Opera.  He  wrote  a  Sym- 
phonic Bomantique  (Concert  National,  March  9, 
1873),  and  various  other  pieces  were  produced  at 
the  concerts  conducted  by  Danb^  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  At  length,  on  May  5,  1876,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  his  grand  opera '  Dimitri,' 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Th^tre  Lyrique  at 
the  Gatt^,  under  the  direction  of  Vizentini ;  and 
the  work,  although  it  did  not  attract  the  public, 
showed  that  the  composer  possessed  a  strong 
dramatic  instinct,  inspiration  of  some  power,  if 
little  originality,  and  an  effective  style  of  or- 
chestration. The  opera  was  such  a  remarkable 
advance  upon  his  earlier  productions  that  hopes 
were  formed  which  have  not  been  realized  either 
by  his  'Beine  Berthe'  (Dec.  27,  1878),  given 
four  times  at  the  Op^ra,  nor  by  his  *  Chevalier 
Jean'  (Op^ra  Comique,  March  11, 1885),  which 
succeeded  in  Germany,  though  it  had  failed  in 
Paris.  Besides  these  dramatic  works  Jonciferes 
has  written  numerous  compositions  for  the  con- 
cert-room :  '  S^r^nade  HongroLBe,'  '  La  Mer,'  a 
symphonic  ode  for  mezzo  soprano,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  '  Les  Nubiennes,'  orchestral  suite,  a 
Slavonic  march,  a  Chinese  chorus,  etc.  His 
works,  of  which  'Dimitri'  is  by  far  the  best, 
have  the  merit  of  being  carefully  orchestrated, 
and  his  vocal  writing  is  marked  by  a  just  sense 
of  the  laws  of  pro8<xly.    Aa  a  critic — for  since 
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1871  he  has  been  musical  critic  to  'La  Libert^/ 
and  contributes  to  it  theatrical  notices,  ete. 
under  the  pseudonym  of '  Jennius ' — ^his  opini<maiy 
like  his  music,  are  wanting  in  balance  and  anity, 
and  have  considerably  injured  his  musical  stand- 
ing. In  Feb.  1877  M.  Jonci^res  received  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  d*honneur.  [AwJ.] 

JONES,  Henbt  a  Sons,  organ-builden  in 
London,  established  1847;  they  made  the  origans 
for  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street ;  St.  Matthias, 
West  Brompton ;  and  the  Aquarium,  Westmin* 
ster.  They  invented  an  ingenious  composition 
pedal,  under  the  influence  of  which  any  stops 
may  be  brought  on  by  a  turn  of  the  stop-handle 
to  the  rifi^ht ;  so  that  any  possible  combination, 
prepared  but  an  instant  before  it  is  wanted,  may 
be  brought  on  to,  or  taken  off,  the  keys.  [V.  de  P.  3 

JON£S»  John.  P.  39  6,  the  last  note  bat 
one  of  the  chant  should  be  D  not  C.  (Conected 
in  later  editions.) 

JORDAN,  Abbaham,  sen.  and  jun.,  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  family  located  m  Maid- 
stone in  the  15th  century.  The  elder,  who  was 
a  distiller,  but  had  a  mechanical  turn,  devoted 
himself  to  organ-building,  and  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  many  fine  instruments. 
He  instructed  his  son  Abraham  in  the  tame 
business.  The  Jordans  deserve  especial  notice 
as  being  the  inventors  of  the  swell,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  sliding  shutter,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  organ  which  they  built  for  St. 
Magnus'  Church,  London  Bridge,  in  171a.  In 
1 730  they  built  the  organ  of  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos  at  Cannons,  on  which  Handel  used  to  plaj. 
This  was  sold  by  auction  in  1 747,  after  which  they 
repaired  it  and  conveyed  it  tis  Trinity  Church, 
Gosport.  See  Btfield,  Jordan,  and  Bbidgb, 
vd.  iv.  p.  571 ;  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  595, 596.  [V.  de  P.] 

JOSQUIN.  P.  42  h,  1.  20,  far  who  creates  a 
genial  impression,  read  who  impresses  us  as  being 
a  genius. 

JULLIEN,  JxAir  Lucisir  Adolfbz,  bom 
June  I,  1845,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  dia* 
tinguished  literary  men,  his  grandfather,  Bernard 
JuUien  (1752-1826)  having  held  various  pro- 
fessorships, and  his  father.  Marcel  Bernard 
JuUien  (1798-1881),  having  been  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  College  at  Dieppe,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  'Revue  de  rinstruetioa 
publique,'  and  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  compilation  of  Littr^s  Dictionary.  Adolpbe 
JuUien  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne 
in  Paris,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  licen- 
tiate in  law,  he  completed  his  musical  studies 
under  Bienaim^,  retired  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire. His  first  essay  in  musical  criticism 
was  an  article  in  '  Le  M^nestrel,*  on  Schu- 
mann's '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  which  had  just 
been  produced  unsuccessfuUy  in  Paris  (1869). 
In  that  article  his  pronounced  opinions  in  favour 
of  the  advanced  school  of  music  are  expressed 
as  fearlessly  as  they  are  in  his  most  recent 
writings.  He  has  ever  since  fought  vaUantly 
for  musical  progress  of  every  kintj^  <^d  in  the 
Wagnerian  controversy  he  has  taken  a  poaition 
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which  cannot  be  snfficiently  admired.  His  re- 
cently published  life  of  that  master  is  not  only 
a  monument  of  accurate  and  erudite  information, 
but  a  complete  and  in  most  cases  just  review  of 
all  his  works,  while  the  collection  of  caricatures 
and  the  other  illustrations  make  the  book  ex- 
ceedingly amusing.  He  is  now  about  to  publish 
a  companion  yolume  on  Berlios.  But  before  en- 
gaging in  the  great  musical  battle  of  our  day,  he 
had  proclaimed  his  convictions  with  regard  to  Ber- 
lioz, Schumann,  and  other  composers  who  were 
too  little  appreciated  in  France,  with  great  vigour 
and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
has  at  various  times  contributed  to  the  '  Revue 
et  Gazette  musicale,*  the  'M^nestrel,*  the 
'Chronique  musicale,'  the  'Benaissance  musicale,' 
the  '  Bevue  contemporaine,'  the  '  Moniteur  du 
Bibliophile,'  the  '  Bevue  de  France/  the  '  Corre- 
spondant,*  the  'Bevue  Britannique,'  'L'Art,' 
'  Figaro,'  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  critic 
to  the  'Fran^ais'  from  May  1872  to  Nov. 
1887,  when  that  paper  was  amalgiunated  with 
the  old  '  Moniteur  universel ' ;  since  that  time 
M.  Jullien  has  remained  on  the  staff.  Be- 
sides exercising  the  ordinary  avocations  of  a 
musical  critic,  he  has  made  an  intimate  study 
of  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  theatrical  affairs 
of  the  time ;  and  most  of  his  earliest  books,  which 
have  become  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure, 
treat  of  this  subject.  His  first  books,  '  L'Op^ra 
en  1788 '  (1873),  and  <  La  Musique  et  les  Philo- 
sophes  au  XVIII*  si^cle'  (1S73),  were  followed 
by  several  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
music.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  since  1876 
is  appended : — *  Un  Potentat  musical,'  etc.  (1876); 
•  L'Eglise  et  I'Op^ra  en  1735 '  (1877)  ;  *  Weber 
k  Paris'  (1877)  ;  '  Airs  vari&,  histoire,  critique, 
biographies  musicales  et  dramatiques '  (1877^  ; 
<  La  Cour  et  I'Op^ra  sous  Louis  XYI'  (1878)  ; 
'  La  Com^die  et  la  Galanterie  au  XVIII*  si^le ' 
(1879);  'Histoire  du  Costume  au  Theatre' 
(1880);  'Goetheethimusique'(i88o);  'L'Op^ra 
secret  au  XVIII*  si^cle '  (1880) ;  '  La  Ville  et  la 
Cour  au  XVIII*  si^le '  (in  which  is  embodied 
the  second  of  the  earlier  works,  188 1)  ;  '  Hector 
Berlioz'  (188a);  <  La  Com^die  k  la  Cour' 
(1883)  ;  '  Paris  dilettante  au  oommencement  du 
si^e '  (1884)  ;  and  '  Bichard  Wagner,  sa  vie  et 
ses  OBUvres '  (1886).  [M.] 

JULLIEN*S  MILITABY  JOUBNAL. 
Omit  the  reference  to  Militabt  Joubnalb. 

JUNCK,  Bbnxdetto,  bom  August  34,  185  a, 
at  Turin,  his  mother  being  an  lUJian,  and  his 
father  a  native  of  Alsaoe.  After  a  mathematical 
training  at  Turin,  he  was  sent  into  a  commercial 
houHO  at  Paris.  He  would  from  the  first  have 
preferred  to  make  music  his  profesnion,  but  al- 
though the  Juncks  were  a  wealthy  fiiunily,  his 
father  objected  to  the  choice  of  so  precarious 
a  career.  His  natural  bias,  however,  proved  too 
strong ;  and  instead  of  applying  himself  closely 
to  business,  Benedetto  Junck  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  music.  Such  musical  education  as  he 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  was  slight,  and  almost 
enti]^y  confined  to  the  pianoforte.    Hence  the 
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orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters  which  he 
first  heard  in  Paris  keenly  stirred  his  artistic 
temperament ;  and  his  ambition  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  music  became  deeply  rooted.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Turin  as  required  by  law  to  perform 
a  year  of  military  service,  and  about  this  time  his 
father  died.  He  was  now  free  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations,  and  at  the  age  of  a  a  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  put  himself  under  Alberto  Mazzucato 
(then  principal  of  the  Milan  Conservatorio)  for 
a  course  of  study  in  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
He  also  worked  a  short  time  under  Bazzini. 

In  1879  Junck  married,  and  his  home  is  now 
in  Milan,  where  during  the  winter  season  he 
gives  concerts  in  his  own  house,  at  which  lead- 
ing artists  are  wont  to  meet.  Being  a  man  of 
independent  means,  he  has  no  motive  for  writing 
but  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  His  works 
are  not  numerous,  but  are  all  marked  by  earnest- 
ness, refinement  and  culture. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  as  follows : — 

1.  *  La  Slmona,*  a  let  of  twelra  ■odcb  for  Soprano  and  Tonor  (words 
byFontana).   VSTS. 
8.  Otto  Bomanie  (worda  by  Heino  and  Faomoebl;.   U8L 
8.  Two  Songi  (words  by  B«ln«).   UBS. 
4.  Sonata  for  PF.  and  VioUn  In  O.   1884. 
6.  Bonau  for  FF.  and  Violin  lu  O.   188S. 
•.  Btrlns  Qaartet  In  S.   1888. 

Although  the  earliest  of  Junck's  works,  '  La 
Simona '  still  stands  pre-eminent  among  them  for 
originality  and  power ;  but  some  of  the  *  Otte 
Bomanze,' — especially  noe.  a  and  4,  entitied 
Dolce  sera  BnaFUbil  traversa  Fanima  miaf  are 
also  compositions  of  a  high  order.  The  melodies 
are  graceful  and  flowing,  and  the  accompani- 
ment are  worked  out  with  care  and  taste. 

It  is,  however,  in  chamber-music  that  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service,  because  this  kind  of 
music  has  been  neglected  in  Italy,  and  is  conse- 
quently a  scarce  product  there.  Both  the 
sonatas  and  the  quartet  are  well-written  and 
interesting  works;  the  form  ie  clear,  and  the 
ideas  are  fresh  and  melodious ;  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  instruments  shows  a  skilful  hand. 
Of  the  single  movements^  we  would  especially 
commend  the  Andante  of  the  Sonata  in  6, 
which  contains  a  warm  and  impassioned  melody 
of  much  beauty,  and  the  graceful  and  delicate 
Presto  of  the  second  sonata.  Both  are  highly 
effective  without  being  difficult. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Junck's  is  his  skill 
in  combining  distinct  melodies.  Throughout  his 
works  it  rarely  happens  that  the  principal 
melody  is  merely  supported  by  an  accompani- 
ment; it  is  far  more  common  to  find  indepen- 
dent melodies  in  the  subordinate  parts.  As  two 
examples  out  of  many  we  may  mention  the 
Intermezzo  of  the  second  sonata,  and  the  last 
song  of  the  *  Otte  Bomanze.* 

With  this  wealth  of  melody,  contrapuntal 
knowledge  and  genuine  musical  feeling,  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  unquestionably  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger 
Italian  composers  of  the  present  time.  [A.H.  W.] 

I  The  He%  that  tlw  tereral  moTaments  of  a  Sonata  are  adrertticd 
and  told  aeparaMly  In  luly  h  a  ilipi  of  tlM  Imparfoet  approdMloa 
of  cbamber-miulo  by  tb«  Italian  publlo. 


K. 


KAHRERRAPPOLDI,  Mux.    See  yoL  iii. 
p.  76  ft. 

KALKBRENNER,  F.  W.    Line  3  of 
artide,  the  date  of  birth  should  probably  be  cor- 
rected to  1 784. 
KAMMERTON.   See  Chobton  in  Appendix. 

KAFSBERGERy  J.  H.  See  voL  !▼.  p.  264  h, 
note  3. 

KASTNER,  JoHANK  GsoBO,  bom  at  Strase- 
bnrg  March  9,  1810.  He  was  destined  to  theo- 
logy ;  but  music  conquered,  and  the  sncoessful 
performance  of  his  opera,  'Die  Konigin  der 
oarmaten/  induced  the  town  council  of  Straas- 
burg  to  grant  him  the  means  of  going  to  Paris 
in  1835,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under 
Bebton  and  Reicha,  and  resided  till  his  death 
there  Dec.  19, 1867.  In  1837  ^^  published  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation ,  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  and  the  banning  of  a  long 
series  of  elementary  treatises.  He  was  not  less 
fruitful  as  a  composer  of  operas: — ^'Beatrice' 
(German),  1839;  '^  Maschera,'  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  1841 ;  'Le  dernier  Roi  de  Juda,  his 
best  work,  given  at  the  Conservatoire,  1844; 
'  Les  Nonnes  de  Robert-le-Diable/  1845,  and  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  compositions 
large  and  small,  including  his  *  Livres-Partitions,' 
half  music,  half  treatises.  Besides  the  numerous 
works  enumerated  below,  Kastner  was  a  volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  'Gazette  Musicale,' 
the  '  M^nestrel,*  and  the  '  Revue  ^trang^,*  as 
well  as  to  the  German  periodicals, '  Iris,' '  Allg. 
musikalische  Zeitung,'  '  Neue  Zeitschrift," '  Ce- 
cilia,* and  many  others.  Every  spare  moment 
was  directed  to  the  preparation  of  a  vast '  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Music,'  which  remained  unfinished 
at  his  death.  Such  learned  industry  obtained  its 
deserved  reward,  Kastner  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  also  decorated 
by  a  very  large  number  of  institutions  outside  of 
France. 

For  the  details  of  his  honourable  and  useful 
life  we  mast  refer  to  the  exhaustive  biography 
by  Hermann  Ludwig,  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  3  vols. 
1886,  with  complete  Lists,  Indexes,  etc,  a  monu- 
ment raised  to  Kastner*s  memory  by  the  devotion 
of  his  widow.  His  library  has  been  acquired  by 
his  native  dty. 

Liit  of  Kastner^ $  Works, 

SnAiBUU,  ins-lSSd.  B  Operu:  8  SjmphonlM;  B  Orerturei: 
PF.  Conocrto ;  lUrchett  ChonuM :  Waltm ;  10  SannadM  for  Wind 
Instninksntt. 

Pabis.  0p«nu:-'BMtrl08'  a89B)i  *La  ]luoh«r»'  (1841):  *L6 
dernier  Bol  de  Juda '(1844):  'LeeNonnee  de  Robert-le-Dleble'aMB). 
UTinnt.  Cnntataa :— '  La  IMrarreetlOD '  (1838) : '  Sarduiapele  *  0888) ; 
Canute  Alsacienne  (1868).  Soenei  for  Voieee  and  PF..  Songs,  eco.  .•— 
'  Lei  demlen  momenU  d'on  Artiste.'  *  Le  Tdt^ran/  •  Le  n4«re.'  *  Glen- 
allan.'  'Judas  Isearlote.*  etc.  41  In  alL  Parfr-tongi.  ehleflj  for 
men's  voices :—' BtbllotMque  chorale.*  72  noe. ;  'Beuree  d'amoor.' 
6  noe. :  'Lee  chants  de  I'armte  Fraogaie,*  S  nos. ;  *  Les  chants  de  la 
Tie,*  88  00*. :  '  Les  orphdous.'  etc.  etc.  96  more  In  all.  Piano  :— 
'  Valses  et  tisloiis  de  Strasbourg.'  8  seU ;  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches, 
•te.,  SI  more  In  all.  Orchestra:— « 'OuTcrtures  de  ITesUTal.'  In  Kb, 
and  Gi  'Diaae-ejmphonto';  8  pieces  for  Saxophone  and  PV. 


ft^tlseii-l.  'Traltd  gfo.  dlnstwmentBtlan'  (1898V  t. 
d'fautr.conslddrt  sous  les  rapports  po4tiqnce.' etc.  (1881).  a.  *( 
malre  musicale'  0897).  4.  'ThdoUe  abrigde  du  contrepoini  et  da 
fogne'  0898).  &  'Mdthode  dldnientalre  d  harmonic'  Sw  ffluppls 
menu  to  noa  1  and  2.  The  shove  were  approved  hf  lira  InetftaC 
and  nos.  1. 1  and  8  adopted  by  the  (Conservatoire.  7.  'HMbodce 
dldment.  de  chant,  piano,  vlolon.  Sdie.  Sageolet.  comet  h  p.*  (UaVT 
8.  'De  la  eompoeltlon.'  etc  MS.  OMl).  8.  'Conrs  dlMraonle 
modemc'  MS.  (1848).  la  '  Mdthodee  dldm.  de  vloloncelle.  hambeic 
olarlnettc  cor.  ophlcWdc  trombone '  0844).  II.  'Mdtboda  . . .  de 
Saxophone'  084B).  IS.  'M^thode. . . de tlmbales ' (1845).  1&  'Maaod 
.  .  .  de  muslque  mllltalrs'  0847).  li.  'TraiU  de  I'oitbogxmplile 
musicale.'  MS.  (1849).  1&  'Lee  danses  des  morU'  (UBZ).  M.  'I* 
harpe  d'BoIe  et  la  mosiqne  eosmique'  08SBX  17.  'Lea  GBmstt  da 
r  Armde,  Frangalse,  aTcc  un  Sssal  blstorique  ear  le  (%anU  mllitahn 
das  Fraagal«'(Ue6).  18. 'Ties Tolzde  Paris '08B7).  18. '  Lea  ■taenec' 
90.  Paidmlologle  mus.  de  la  langue  frangalm  0888).  Hoc  IBw  IS.11^ 
19,  and  90  contain  large  oomposlttons  orchestral  and  voeaL 

Eastner's  son  GsoBa  Fbiedbich  Euosn,  bom 
at  Slrassburg  Aug.  lo,  185a,  devoted  himaelf  to 
physical  science,  especially  to  the  law  of  ▼ibr»- 
tions.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  '  Pyropbooe^' 
an  instrument  for  the  employment  of  *  singing 
flames.*  He  brought  the  subject  befoie  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  Msuxsh  17,  1873;  mad 
issued  a  book, '  Le  Pyrophone.  Flammes  chftofc- 
antes,'  which  reached  its  4th  edition  in  1876. 
(See  also  '  Journal  of  Society  of  Arts,'  Feb.  17. 
1875.)  Shortly  after  this  he  was  seized  with 
serious  illness,  and  expired  April  6,  i88a.  His 
memoir  occupies  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
iather^s  life  by  H.  Ludwig  (B.  &  H.  1886.)  [6.] 

EEARNS,  William  Hbnbt.  A  prominent 
figure  in  London  musical  life  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  century.  He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1794, 
and  came  to  London  in  181 7,  where  he  plsiyiBd 
the  violin  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  soon 
however  became  the  musical  adviser  to  Arnold 
and  Hawes,  and  *Der  Freischiitz,'  'Axor  and 
Zemira,'  'Robert  the  Devil,'  and  many  other 
foreign  ojaerta  were  brought  out  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Keama  wrote  the 
additional  wind  accompaniments  to  the  'Mes* 
siah '  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  for  the  Festival  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1834,  *>  ^®^  <^  ^^ 
Handel*s  choruses  at  provincial  festivals.  In 
1845  he  asnsted  Ganntlett  in  editing  the  *  Com- 
prehensive  Tune-book.'  He  died  in  Prince's 
Place,  Kennington,  Deo.  a8,  1846.  [6.] 

EEELEY,  Mrs.  (Mart  AkmeGowabd),  was 
born  at  Ipswich  Nov.  a  a,  1805.  Being  endowed 
with  a  pure  soprano  voice  of  remarkable  com- 
pass, she  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  the 
well-known  teacher  of  music,  Mrs.  Smart  (a 
sister-in-law  of  Sir  George  Smart),  under  whom 
she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin  in  i8a4.  On  J uly  a,  1835,  she  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Lyceum,  then  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Arnold.  The  performance 
consisted  of  *  The  Beggar's  Opera '  (with  Thome, 
Miss  Stephens,  and  Miss  Kelly),  Shield^s  '  Bo* 
sina,*  and  '  The  Spoiled  Child,'  in  which  last  two 
pieces  Miss  Groward  played.  The  event  is  thus 
olironicled  in  the  *  Times '  (July  4) : — '  Miss 
Goward,  the  d^butantei,  appeared  as  Bosina  in 
the  opera  of  that  title.    She  is  young,  of  a  slen- 
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der  figure,  and  with  intelligent  features.  Her 
voice  ifl  pretty,  and  after  she  had  overcome  the 
first  embamunments  of  her  entrance,  she  went 
through  the  part  very  successfully.  She  sang 
the  songs  in  a  simple  manner,  which  deserved  the 
applause  she  received*  It  is  dangerous  to  pro- 
phesy at  firktt  appenrnnces,  but  we  may,  never- 
theless, venture  to  say  that  this  young  lady 
promises  to  make  a  ve^  fine  actress. .  . .  Miss 
Groward  played  Little  Pickle  in  the  "Spoiled 
Child  *'  very  well  indeed.'  In  the  same  season 
she  sang  Annetta  in  '  Der  Freischtitz*  with  Bra- 
ham  and  Miss  Paton.  In  1826,  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Weber's  '  Oberon '  at  Govent  Garden,  she 
undertook  the  small  but  important  part  of  the 
Mermaid,  the  music  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  Miss  Love  and  Miss  Hammers- 
ley,  both  of  whom  declined  to  sing  it  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  bearing  the  delicate  orchestral 
accompaniments  at  the  back  of  the  vast  stage 
where  the  Mermaid  has  to  appear.  Miss  Growa^, 
however,  overcame  this  obstacle,  as  Mr.  Planch^ 
states  (*  Recollections  and  Beflections,'  vol.  i.) ; 
*  she  was  even  then  artist  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  anything,'  and  her  singing  of  the  Mermaid's 
music  earned  for  her  the  personal  thanks  of  the 
composer.  For  the  next  few  years  Miss  Goward 
continued  to  sing  in  English  opera,  but  after  her 
marriage  with  tiie  well-known  comedian,  Mr. 
Keeley  (which  took  place  on  June  36,  1829), 
she  devoted  her  talents  entirely  to  comedy,  in 
which  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
English  stage.  In  the  present  work  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  trace  her  dramatic  career :  it 
must  sufiice  to  state  that  since  breaking  a  small 
blood-vessel,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  suf- 
fered for  two  or  three  years,  she  has  not  taken 
an  engagement  at  any  theatre.  Mrs.  Keeley 
has  never  formally  left  the  stage,  but  still  takes 
great  interest  in  theatrical  afijEtirs,  and  is  justly 
loved  and  respected  as  the  doyenne  of  the  pro- 
fession. [W.B.8.] 

KEISEB,  Reikbaiid.  Add  day  of  death, 
Sept.  12. 

KELER  BELA.  Add  date  of  death,  Nov. 
20,  1882. 

KEMBLE,  Adelaide.  Add  date  of  death, 
Aug.  4,  1879. 

KENNEDY.  See  London  Violin-makebb, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  165  a. 

KENNEDY,  David,  Scottish  vocalist,  bom 
at  Perth,  April  15, 1825 ;  died  Oct.  13, 1886.  He 
received  his  first  lessons  in  mufiic  from  his  father, 
an  enthusiastic  musician,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  assisted  him  as  precentor  of  the  North 
United  Secession  Church,  Perth.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  precentor 
of  South  Street  Church  in  the  same  city.  At  an 
early  ase  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  house  painter 
in  Pert£.  During  this  time,  while  working  at  a 
house  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant,  he  resolved 
to  hear  Templeton,  who  was  singing  at  the  Perth 
Theatre.  He  started  after  leaving  off  work,  run- 
ning all  the  way,  and  clearing  the  distance  in  two 
hours.    Having  no  money  to  pay  for  admission. 


he  stood  throughout  the  whole  performance,  in 
the  pelting  rain,  with  ear  to  key-hole,  and 
then  took  to  the  road  again  to  be  ready  for  work 
at  six  in  the  morning.  He  afterwards  worked 
as  a  journeyman  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  but 
returned  to  Perth  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  had,  however,  the  never- 
ceasing  desire  to  become  a  public  singer,  and 
made  frequent  visits  to  Edinburgh  to  receive 
singing  lessons  from  Mr.  Edmund  Edmunds. 
Having  secured  an  appointment  as  precentor  in 
Nicholson  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Edinburgh,  he  stru^led  hard  to  support  himself 
luid  family  by  occasional  concert  giving,  teaching, 
etc.  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  In  Jan. 
'59  he  received  his  first  important  engagement, 
for  the  Bums  centenary  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool.  In  the  autumn  he  gave  twelve  con- 
certs in  Buccleuch  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Every 
programme  being  different,  he  tested  about  1 50 
songs.  Professor  Ay  ton  and  Robert  and  William 
Chambers  were  in  the  habit  of  attending ;  they 
became  his  personal  fiiends,  and  gave  him  many 
friendly  hints,  and  great  encouragement  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  In  i860  he  made  short 
tours  in  Scotland,  and  in  1861  went  as  far  as 
the  Orkneys.  In  the  summer  of  1862  he  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  F6ur  concerts  were  given,  and 
the  programmes  contained  selections  from  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd,'  'NoctesAmbrosianss,'  etc.,  etc. 
The  veteran,  John  Templeton,  was  present  upon 
each  occasion,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ofier 
his  warm  congratulations.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  Kennedy  commenced  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  extended  to 
100  nights,  ending  in  May  1863.  After  tours  in 
the  south  of  England  and  in  Scotland  he  returned 
to  London  in  ttie  winter  of  1864-65,  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Store  Street  Hall,  with  fresh 
prc^frammes,  which  included  selections  from 
'  Waverley,*  and  an  entertainment  called  'The 
Farmer's  Ingle.'  His  eldest  daughter,  Helen, 
scarcely  in  her  teens,  had  now  become  his  ac- 
companist. At  one  time  or  another  his  eleven 
sons  and  daughters  all  assisted  in  the  entertain- 
ments. In  the  summer  of  1866  he  visited  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  sang  in  every  city 
of  importance  North  and  South.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  toured  at  home  and  abroad, 
travelling  through  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South 
Africa,  and  India,  and  revisiting  Canada  several 
times.  One  of  his  first  acts,  when  at  Quebec  in 
1867,  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  Wilson,  who 
died  there  in  1849.  ^^  ^^  photographs  taken 
of  the  tombstone,  and  arranged  that  the  grave 
should  be  tended  and  cared  for  in  perpetuity. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at 
a  *  Bums  Night,'  in  Samia,  Oct.  4, 1886.  The  last 
concert  given  by  the  '  Kennedy  Family'  was  at 
Stratford,  Ontario,  on  the  following  evening.  Mr. 
Kennedy  being  too  ill  to  appear,  his  daughters 
carried  out  the  programme,  the  Mayor  of  Strat- 
ford taking  the  chair.  He  probably  hastened  his 
end  by  resolving  to  revisit  the  grave  of  Wilson 
with  the  shadow  of  death  almost  upon  him.    He 
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went  out  of  his  way  to  do  eo,  and  in  a  few  days 
breathed  his  last,  at  Stratford.  The  body  was 
embalmed  and  brought  to  his  native  land  by  his 
widow;  a  public  funeral  took  place  from  his  own 
house  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  Grange  Cemetery. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  daughter 
Marjory,  has  recently  been  published.  It  contains 
also  a  condensation  of  three  books,  previously 
published,  entitled  *  Kennedy's  C!oIonial  Tour,* 
*  Kennedy  in  India/  and  '  Kennedy  at  the  Gape.' 
Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  and  his  faxnily 
in  1 88 1  when  one  son  and  two  daughters  perished 
at  the  burning  of  the  Th^tre  dee  Italiens  at  Nice. 
His  eldest  son,  David,  died  at  Natal  in  1884.  Only 
a  few  years  before  his  death  Kennedy  was  at 
Milan  receiving  valuable  hints  from  Lamperti ; 
a  true  lover  of  his  art,  he  ever  felt  the  necessity 
for  constant  application  and  study.  Mr.  Kennedy 
leaves  a  successor  in  his  son  Bobert,  who  is  now 
successfully  giving  Scottish  entertainments  in 
Australia.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise  a 
public  monument  in  Edinburgh  to  Scotland's 
three  great  vocalists,  Wilson,  Templeton,  and 
Kennedy.  [W.H.] 

KENT,  James.  Add  that  he  was  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  from  171 1  to  17 14,  and  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  same  on  Jan.  13,  1737. 
He  died  in  October,  not  May,  1776,  if  his  monu- 
ment at  Winchester  may  be  trusted. 

KETTEBER,  Euo^b,  bom  at  Bouen  in 
1831,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  obtaining 
a  second  prize  for  Moljlgt  in  1847,  and  a  j^remier 
aceuBxi  in  1853,  under  Marmontel.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1870,  he  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  pianist,  and  wrote  multitudes  of 
brilliant  fantasias  and  drawing-room  pieces, 
which  obtained  an  immense  and  ephemenil  po- 
pularity. [M.] 

KEY,  KEYBOABD.  P.  53  5, 1.  39.  for  the 
oldest  illustration  of  a  chromatic  keyboard  see 
Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  653  a,  footnote.  Line  46, 
for  the  oldest  example  of  a  keyboard  to  a  harp* 
sichord  or  spinet  see  Spinet,  vol.  iii.  p.  652  a, 
footnote;  but  Mr.  Donaldson's  upright  spinet 
from  the  Correr  collection,  although  undated,  is 
probably,  from  its  structure  and  decoration,  still 
older.  There  is  a  spinet  in  the  loan  collection  of 
the  Bologna  Exhibition  (1888)  made  by  Pasi,  at 
Modena,  and  said  to  be  cUtted  1490.  P.  54a,  1. 1 1, 
omit  the  word  ivory.  P.  55  ft,  add  at  end  of 
article :— The  last  new  keyboard  (1887-8)  is  the 
invention  of  Herr  Paul  von  Jankd  of  Totis,  Hun- 
gary. In  this  keyboard  each  note  has  three  finger- 
keys,  one  lower  than  the  other,  attached  to  a  key 
lever.  Six  parallel  rows  of  whole  tone  intervals 
are  thus  produced.  In  the  first  row  the  octave  is 
arranged  0,  d,  e,  ff,  gS,  af,o;  in  the  second  row 
cf ,  dS,  f,  g,  a,  b,  cf .  The  third  row  repeats  the 
first,  the  fourth  the  second,  etc.  The  sharps  are 
distinguished  by  black  bands  intended  as  a  con- 
cession to  those  familiar  with  the  old  system.  The 
keys  are  rounded  on  both  sides  and  the  whole 
keyboard  slants.  The  advantage  Herr  von  Jankd 
claims  for  his  keyboard  is  a  fireer  use  of  the  fingers 
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than  is  possible  with  the  accepted  keyboard,  as 
the  player  has  the  choice  of  three  double  rows 
of  keys.    The  longer  fingers  touch  the  higher 
and  the  shorter  th»  lower  keys,  an  arrangement 
of  special  importanoe  for  the  thumb,  which,  un- 
like the  latest  practice  in  piano  technique^  takes 
its  natural  position  always.    All  scales,  majer 
and  minor,  can  be  played  with  the  same  portions 
of  the  fingers ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  er 
lower  the  hand,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
violinist's 'shifts.*   The  facilities  with  which  the 
key  of  Db  major  favours  the  pianist  are  thus 
equally  at  command  for  D  or  C  major,   and 
certain  difficulties  of  transposition  are  also  ob- 
viated.   Bat  the  octave  being  brought  within 
the  stretch  of  the  sixth  of  the  ordinary  key- 
board, extensions  become  of  easier  grasp,  and 
the  use  of  the  arpeggio  for  wide  chords  is  not 
so  often  necessaxy.    The  imperfection  of  balance 
in  the  key  levers  of  the  old  keyboard,  which  the 
player  unconsciously  dominates  by  scale  prac- 
tice, appears  in  the  new  keyboard  to  be  increased 
by  the  greater  relative  distances  of  finger  attack. 
On  account  of  the  contracted  measure  of  the  key- 
board, the  key  levers  are  radiated,  and  present  a 
faalike  appearance.  Herr  von  Jank6*s  mvention 
was  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  J.  C 
Ames  at  the  Portman  Booms  on  June  20,  1888. 
It  has  many  adherents  in  Germany.    His  pam- 
phlet 'Eine  neue  Claviatnr,'  Wetzler,  Vienna^ 
1886,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  fingering,  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  students  in  piano- 
forte technique.  [A  J^.H.3 

KEY-BUGLE.  Line  4  of  article,  add  yoL  i. 
to  reference. 

KET-NOTE.  After  reference  add  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

KEYS.  P.  56  a,  1.  Syfor  [Contbafaqotto] 
read  [Double  Bassoon]. 

KIEL,  Friedbich.  Add  date  of  death,  Sept. 
14,  1885. 

KINDERMANN.  See  Reicbeb-Kikdkb- 
MAKN  in  Appendix. 

KING,  M.  P.  Line  6  firom  end  of  article,  add 
date  of  '  One  o'clock,  or  the  Wood  Demon,*  181 1. 

KING'S  THEATRE.  P.  58  6,  L  31,  add 
vol.  i.  to  reference. 

KINSKY,  Pbincb.  P.  59  a,  11.  15  and  45, 
add  vol.  i.  to  references. 

KIRCHEN-CANTATEN.  P.  60  a,  1.  15 
from  bottom,  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta*s  Bach,  i.  40, 446,  and  ii.  348,  etc.  P.  606, 
L  38,  add  voL  i.  before  p.  120.  For  continuation 
of  the  list  of  cantatas  see  Bach-Gesbllschatt 
in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.  Since  that  article 
was  in  type,  the  number  of  cantatas  has  been 
increased  to  170,  by  the  publiontion  in  1887  of 
the  33rd  volume  (due  1883),  which  contains  the 
following : — 


161.  Komm  dn  »fli  Tod— luudt. 

162.  Aeh.  leh  tehe. 

163.  Mur  Jcdem  das  Seine. 

164.  Ibr,  die  Ihr  eueh. 
166.  0 henge Qetat^ u. Wi 


166.  Wo  c<lMft  dv  hin. 

167.  Ihr  Meoiehea, 

168.  Thue  BechnuDgl 
1681  Oott  Moll  ellelD. 
im  VemOg'teBuh'. 
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KIKCHNEK,  Theodob.  Add  day  of  birfch, 
Bee.  lo. 

KIRKMAN.  P.  6 1 5,  line  1 1  from  bottom,  add 
that  the  piano  was  introduced  in  Kirkman's  work- 
shops in  the  time  of  Abraham  Kirkman,  as  there 
is  record  of  a  square  piano  inscribed  Jacob  and 
Abraham  Elirchuiann,  which  was  dated  1775.  The 
grand  piano  dated  1780  was  also  theirs.  [AJ'.H.] 

KIRTLAND.    See  Jabdine  in  Appendix. 

XISTNER.  line  11  of  articIe,/or  son  read 
brother. 

KITTEL,  J.  C.  Correct  day  of  death  to 
May  18. 

KJERULF,  Halfdan,  was  bom  at  Chris- 
tiania  in  1815,^  and  became  known  as  a  com- 
poser in  Norway  and  the  surrounding  countries 
during  the  time  of  Norway's  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  the  consequent  renascence  of  her  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  spirit. 

In  1834  ^^  ^^  ^  graduate  of  the  Ghristiania 
University,  and  he  had  as  a  matter  of  course 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
for  his  father's  high  post  under  Government 
would  have  ensured  for  him  a  good  start  in 
official  life.  There  ensued  the  heartaches  and 
the  struggles  of  a  bom  artist  who  cannot  throw 
himself  into  what  he  feels  to  be  the  '  wrong 
direction  for  his  energies.'  His  case  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  condition  of  '  the  poor  and  cold 
country  of'  Norway/  which  possessed  'no  hot- 
house to  foster  the  arts.'  Nevertheless,  the 
blossom  of  Kjerulf's  art  was  destined  to  raise 
its  head  in  the  chill  desert.  On  the  death 
of  his  fftther  in  1840,  a  decided  step  was  at  last 
taken  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  and  he  began  his 
professional  career  at  the  age  of  25.  He  settled 
down  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  published  some 
simple  songs  even  before  he  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  theory  of  music  by  some  resident 
foreigner.  In  1850  or  thereabouts  Kjerulf  had 
begun  to  attract  public  attention,  the  Govern- 
ment awarded  to  him  a  grant  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  study  for  a  year  at  Leipzig  under 
Bichter.  On  his  return  to  Ghristiania  he  did  his 
best  to  establish  classical  subscription  concerts 
in  that  city,  but  with  no  lasting  success.  In 
J  860  he  was  in  active  co-operation  with  Bjom- 
son,  who  wrote  for  him  many  poems ;  and  it  was 
during  these  years — 1860  to  1865 — that  Kjerulf 
did  his  best  work,  resigned  to  a  contemplative 
and  lonely  existence,  and  content  to  exercise 
a  quiet  influence  upon  those  who  sought  him 
out.  Grieg  amongst  others  was  very  glad  of  the 
older  master's  moral  support. 

The  portraits  of  Kjerulf  represent  him  with  a 
mild  and  pensive  face,  with  traces  of  pain  in  the 
expression.  He  had  indeed  suffered  for  long 
from  extreme  delicacy  in  the  chest,  and  death 
overtook  him  when  he  had  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
treat at  Grefben,  near  Ghristiania,  in  August 
1868.     A  wave  of  deep  emotion  and  sympathy, 

>  Hendd  and  other  German  authorltlv  give  wrong  dat«t. 

*  For  a  fiill  aoeount  of  KJeruU  at  the  roprwentatlvo  of  hU 
eonnttT.  and  for  eiiractatrom  his  letion  and  detail*  of  hU  private 
life,  the  reader  may  b«  referred  to  the  articles  'Halfdan  Kjerulf.'  by 
Benrlk  Siindt.  in  Um  '  Musical  World '  of  October  1. 8,  and  Ub  lKf7« 


the  fervour  of  which  would  have  astonished  the 
composer  himself,  passed  over  the  country  he 
had  loved  and  served  so  well. 

The  value  of  Kjerulfs  stirring  quartets  and 
choruses  for  men's  voices,  as  reflecting  the  na- 
tional sentiment  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to 
his  countrymen,  has  already  been  commented  on. 
As  absolute  music  they  are  of  slight  interest,  but 
by  their  vigour  and  their  straightforward  sim- 
plicity they  may  be  said  to  possess  all  the  virtue 
which  belongs  to  complete  appropriateness  to 
the  subject.  His  few  pianoforte  pieces  fully 
maintain  the  highly  artistic  standard  to  which 
Kjerulf  was  always  faithfuL 

Gonsideration  of  the  purely  musical  side  of 
Kjerulf's  songs  shows  the  perfect  genuineness 
of  their  inspiration,  and  also  the  limits  of  that 
inspiration  in  intellectual  depth  and  power.  The 
stream  of  melody,  generally  written  with  due 
effect  for  the  voice,  and  with  a  varied  and  some- 
times elaborate  pianoforte  accompaniment,  in 
fact,  with  considerable  instinct  of  just  propor- 
tions, is  saved  fix>m  actual  commonplace  by  the 
fresh  firagrance  and  the  refinement  which  make 
lus  music  distinguished  though  not  important.  Its 
sadness  never  becomes  morbid,  but  is  stamped  with 
the  resignation  of  a  noble  nature.  Among  the 
Northern  ballads  and  lyrics  are  to  be  found  some 
really  characteristic  and  quaintly  fioscinating 
ditties.  Such  are  Bjomson's  *  Synnove's  Song,' 
'Ingrid's  Song,'  'Young  Venevil,'  < Evening 
Song,'  and  the  Scotch  '  Taylor's  Song,'  Munch's 
'Night  on  the  Fjord,'  Theodor  Kjerulf's  'Long- 
ing.' Several  songs  that  spring  firom  Kjerulfs 
sojourn  at  Leipzig  most  eloquently  recall  the 
influence  of  Sdiumann,  while  his  treatment  of 
some  English  poems  is  almost  startling.  The 
polished  verses  of  Moore  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
outpourings  in  which  the  gentle  Kjerulf  is  seen 
in  his  most  impassioned  mood — for  instance, 
*  Love  thee,  dearest,  love  thee.'  '  My  heart  and 
lute,'  on  the  other  hand,  has  inspired  the  com- 
poser with  an  intensity  of  dreamy  melancholy. 
Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of  license  has 
been  taken  in  the  settings,  and  where  the  poem 
as  a  whole  grains  by  the  sugg^tiveness  of  the 
music,  the  lines  and  words  now  and  then  sufier 
from  false  accentuation.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  some  familiar  verses  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  tLit  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  collection  of 
more  than  one  hundred  songs  by  Kjerulf;  but 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  successful  colouring 
of  some  Spanish  subjects,  and  of  the  pleasing 
settings  of  Victor  Hugo's  Romances.  Many  of 
the  songs  are  familiar  to  English  amateurs  through 
the  compilation  by  T.  Marzials,  published  bv 
Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  &  Co,  Kjerulf^ 
name  has  been  included  in  Mr.  Garl  Armbruster's 
lectures  on '  Modem  Gomposers  of  Glassical  Song.* 
Further  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Norw^an 
composer's  work  can  be  read  in  the  'Musikal- 
isches  Wochenblatt'of  Jan. 24, 1879,  ^^'^^  article 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Grieg.  [L.M.M.] 

KLEINMIGHEL,  Richard,  bom  at  Posen 
Dec.  31,  1846,  received  his  first  instruction  from 
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his  father,  and  at  an  early  age  appeared  in 
public  as  a  pianist.  He  afterwards  completed 
his  stadies  at  the  Leipzig  Gonservatorium,  and 
settled  at  Hamburg,  where  be  published  many 
works  of  some  importance,  mostly  for  his  own 
instrument.  His  second  orchestral  symphony 
was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig  with 
success.  In  that  town  he  held  for  some  time 
the  position  of  Gapellmeister  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  and  subsequently  held  similar  posts  at 
Danzig  and  Magdeburg,  where  he  now  resides. 
His  first  opera,  *  Manon,'  was  successfully  pro- 
duced at  the  last  two  places  as  well  as  at 
Hambuig.  He  has  lately  completed  another 
opera, '  Der  Pfeifer  von  Dusenbacfa.'  He  has  also 
made  'simplified'  arrangements  of  the  pianoforte 
scores  of  Wagner's  later  works.  [M.] 

KLEM&T.  Add  that  C.  B.  Klemm  died 
Jan.  3,  i888,  leaving  the  business  to  his  two  sons. 

KLEN6EL.  A.  A.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Jan.  27,  1783. 

KLINDWORTH.  P.  64  h,  I  3,  add  they 
were  called  the  '  Musical  Art-union.' 

KLIN6EMANN.  Line  18  of  article  add  for 
Mendelssohn's  opera  '  Die  Hochzeit  des  Cama- 
cho';  also. 

KNECHT,  J.  H.  P.66a,L  2,JbrDecii 
read  Dec.  i . 

KNELLER  HALL.  P.  66  6, 1. 2  a  from  bottom, 
after  Forces  add  H.  Schallehn  was  resident  musi- 
cal director  till  April  1859.  Colonel  Whitmore 
was  appointed  Aug.  15, 1 863.  He  was  succeeded. 
May  T,  1880,  by  Colonel  Robert  T.  Thompson, 
who  still  (Jan.  I,  1888)  holds  the  poet  of  C<Hn* 
mandant ;  Charles  Cousins  (appointed  Nov.  I, 
1874)  being  musical  director.  [6.] 

KNIGHT,  Rkv.  J.  P.  Add  that  his  last 
comp08ition  was  a  setting  of  Byron's  '  Jephthah's 
Daughter,'  and  that  he  died  at  Tarmouth  June 
I,  1887. 

KOCH,  Heivbich  Chsibtofh,  bom  at  Rudol- 
stadt  Oct.  10,  1749,  the  son  of  a  member  of  the 
ducal  orchestra  there.  In  1 768  he  was  admitted 
into  the  band  as  a  violinist,  having  received  in> 
struction  from  Gopfert  of  Weimar,  and  in  1777 
obtained  the  title  of  '  Kammermusiker.'  He 
composed  various  pieces  of  small  importance  for 
the  court,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  contri- 
butions to  musical  literature.  His  'Versuch 
einer  Anleitung  zur  Composition'  appeared  in 
three  parts  between  the  years  1782  and  1793; 
and  his  '  Musikalisches  Lexicon  *  in  180a.  This 
was  republished  in  a  condensed  form  in  1807 
and  1828,  but  its  complete  revision  dates  from 
1865,  and  is  the  work  of  Arrey  vun  Dommer. 
[See  DoMMSR  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  617.]  He 
wrote  several  other  works  of  less  importance  on 
harmony  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
art,  and  died  March  12, 1816.  [M.] 

KOHLER,  Louis.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  733  a,  and 
add  date  of  death,  Feb.  16,  1886. 

KOLLMANN,  August  Friedbich  Kabl. 
line  9  of  article,/or  about  1782  reacfApril  9,1784* 
Line  12,  for  Nov.  1824  read  Easter  Day,  1829. 


KRAUSS. 

KONTSKI,  DE.  Correct  date  of  bsrtli  of 
Charles  to  1815,  and  add  date  of  death,  Aug. 
27, 1867.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  APOLLnraiRB 
to  1826,  and  add  date  of  death,  June  29,  1879. 
(Partially  corrected  in  late  editions.) 

KOZELUCH.  Leopold.  As  to  the  dkte  of 
death  the  authorities  are  at  variance.the  date  18 14 
being  supported  by  Dlabacz  and  Wursbach,  am 
well  as  by  the  less  trustworthy  evidence  of  F^tis 
and  MendeL  The  testimony  of  the  first  is  espe- 
cially weighty,  since  his  dictionary  was  b^on  in 
1 81 5,  when  the  date  of  so  important  a  mnaiciaii*'* 
death  must  have  been  well  known.  Almost  all 
the  authorities  give  May  8  as  the  day :  Dlabacs** 
May  3  is  probably  a  misprint  for  8.  It  shoald 
be  added  that  he  arranged  some  Scotch  songs  Ibr 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  whielu 
Beethoven,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  19, 18 12  (ThMjer, 
iii.  449),  whether  inspired  with  disgust  at  Koie- 
Inch's  underselling  him,  or  with  a  genuine  con- 
tempt for  his  music,  says,  'Moi  je  m'estime 
encore  une  fois  plus  sup^eur  en  ce  genre  qne 
Monsieur  Kozeluch  (miserabilisj).*  He  again 
calls  him  '  miserabilis '  (Thayer,  iii.  200). 

KRAUSS,  Mabdb  Gabbiellb,  bom  Mardi 
23,  1842,  at  Vienna,  received  instruction  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  pianoforte  playing  and  har- 
mony, and  in  singing  from  Mme.  Marohesi.   She 
made  her  d^ut  at  the  Opera  there  as  Mathilde 
(*Tell'),  July  20,  i860,  and  played  immediately 
afler,  Anna  (*Dame  Blanche*)  and  Valentine. 
She  became  a  favourite,  and  remained  there  for 
some  years,  until  about  1867.     Her  parts  in- 
cluded both  Donna  Anna  and  Elvira,  Fidelio^ 
Euryanthe,  Senta,  CamiUe  (*Zampa'),  Amelia 
Ankarstroem  ('Gustavus  III.'),   LaUa  Rookh» 
and    Maria    (in    Rubinstein's    'Kinder    der 
Haide '),  Feb.  23, 1861,  and  KAhnt  ('  Hausliche 
Krieg'),  Oct.  6,  1861.    She  made  her  d^ut  at 
the  Italiens,  Paris,  as  Leonora  (' Trovatore ')» 
April  6,  1867,  and  Lucrezia;  became  very  sno- 
oessful,  and  was  engHged  there  every  season  nntil 
the  war  of  1870.    She  gained  great  applause  by 
her  performance  of  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Norma, 
Lucia,  Semiramide,  Gilda,  etc,  and  in  a  new 
opera  of  Mme.  de  Grandval's, '  Piccolino^*  in  Jan. 
1869.    She  sang  with  great  success  at  Naples  in 
Petrella s  'Manfredo ^{iSfi) and 'BiancaOrsini* 
(1874),  also  as  Alda ;  with  less  success  at  Milan 
as  Elsa  on  the  production  there  of '  Lohengrin,' 
and   in  (jomes's  *Fosca,'  Feb.  16,  1873.     She 
returned  to  the  Italiens  for  a  short  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment for  the  Academic,  previous  to  which  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1874.    She  made 
her  ddbut  at  the  Academic  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  house  as  Rachel  in  '  La  Juive '  (first 
two  acts),  Jan.  5,  1875,  and  in  the  same  opera 
in  its  entirety  Jan.  8.    She  has  played  there 
ever  since  until  the  present  time,  and  has  main- 
tained her  position  as  the  principal  dramatic 
soprano  of  that  company.    She  has  played  the 
heroines  of  Meyerbeer,  also  Donna  Anna  and 
Agatha,  and  in  operas  produced  there  for  the 
first  time  as  the  heroine  (Mermet's  'Jeanne 
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d*Arc'),  April  5,  1876;  Pauline  (Gounod's 
*Polyeacte'),  Oct.  7,  1878;  Alda,  March  a  a, 
1880;  Hermosa  (Gounod*8  *Tribut  de  Zamora'), 
April  I,  1881 ;  Katharine  of  Amgon  (Saint- 
Saens's  'Henry  YIII.'),  March  5,  1883;  the 
heroine  on  revival  of  6ounod*s  '  Sappho/  April 
a,  1884;  Gilda  (*  Bigdetto ')»  March  2,  1885, 
and  Dolores  (Paladilhe's  *Patrie'),  Dec.  ao,  1886. 
*  The  talent  of  Mile.  Krauss  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  the  instrument  at  her  disposal  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  and  always  in  response  to 
her  efforts.  The  voice, . . .  although  not  want- 
ing in  brilliancy  and  power,  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  tone  and  character;  in  certain  parts  of  the 
scale  its  resonance  is  dull,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
high  part  that  it  acquires  its  best  qualities.  The 
style  is  pure  to  perfection,  her  phrasing  is  mas- 
terly, and  her  musical  delivery,  in  recitative 
especially,  attains  in  the  highest  degree  to  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  If  one  addi  to  these  purely 
musical  qualities  the  wonderful  fire,  .  .  .  the 
pathetic  feeling,  the  passionate  expression,  her 
great  intelligence,  and  the  incontestable  power  of 
her  dramatic  accent,  one  can  understand  the  sway 
such  an  artist  exercises  over  the  public,  and  one 
can  guess  the  secret  of  the  success  which  has  made 
her  career  remarkable.  MUe.  Krauss  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  contemporary 
art  can  boast  o£,*    (Pougin.)  [A.C.] 

KBEBS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Kabl  Auodbt, 
May  16, 1 880.  Line  a  3  of  article,/or  Michaelbi 
read  Michalbsi. 

KREISLERIAKA.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
musical  papers  read  *  Fantasiestucke  in  Callots 
Manier.* 

KRETSGHMER,  Edmund.  Add  that  'Hein- 
rich  der  Lowe*  was  produced  at  Leipzig  in  1877, 
and  another  opera,  '  Der  Flfichtling  *  at  XJlm  in 
i88t.  HIb  most  recent  production  is  *Sch5n 
Rohtraut,*  an  opera  in  4  acts,  produced  at 
Dresden  Nov.  5,  1887.  '^^  ^  Gesang,'  a 
cantata,  was  lately  performed  at  Dresden. 

KREUTZER,  CoKBADiir.  Line  a  of  artide, 
/or  178a  read  1780.  P.  7a  a,  1.  6,  for  in  1843 
conducted  the  43rd  festival,  read  in  1841  con- 
ducted the  a  3rd  festival. 

KREUTZER,  Rodolphi.  P.  7a  a,  note,  add 
We  need  not  complain  of  this,  for  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  Ernst's  concert  in  the  London  papers 
of  188^  it  is  given  as  'GreitserM  See  'Mus. 
World,  June  ao,  1844,  P*  ^^  ^* 

KROLL,  Fbanz.  Line  9  of  article,/or  Varia- 
tions read  various  readings.  Line  i  a,  add  refer- 
ence to  English  edition  of  Spitta's  Bach,  ii.  166. 

KROMMER,Fbahz.  Adddayof  b]rth,Deo.5. 

KRUMPHOLZ,  WsKZBL.  Line  la  from  end 
of  article,  ^or  seems  to  have  intended  writing  a 
sonata,  read  wrote  a  sonata  in  one  movement^ 
given  under  MANDOLnnB,  vol.  ii.  p.  ao5. 

KUCKEN,  F.  W.  Add  date  of  death,  April 
3, 188a. 

KUFFERATH,  H.  F.  Add  date  of  death, 
March  a.  188a.  I 


'  KUHE,  WiLHELM,  bom  Dec.  10,  i8a3,  at 
Prague,  was  taught  music  by  Tomasohek,  with 
Schulhoff  as  a  fellow  student.  He  made  a 
concert  tour  with  great  success  in  1844-45  at 
Linz,  Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  Augsburg,  Munich, 
and  Stuttgart.  He  visited  London  with  Pischek 
in  1845,  and  played  with  success  at  the  Musical 
Union  in  Mayseder^s  trio,  op.  5a,  May  13.  He 
has  lived  in  England  ever  since,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  Brighton  since  1847, 
at  which  last  place  he  has  attained  popularity  as 
a  teacher  and  performer,  and  as  a  promoter  of 
concerts.  In  the  last  capacity  Mr.  Kuhe  showed 
great  enterprise  by  the  annual  festival  held  by 
him  from  1870  to  i88a,  wherein  he  encouraged 
native  talent  by  the  new  works  composed  at 
his  instance  and  produced  by  him,  viz.  Virginia 
GabrieFs  'Evangeline'  in  1873  ;  Bamett's  can- 
tata, *  The  Good  Shepherd,'  in  1876  ;  Clay's 
<LaUa  Rookh'  in  1877  and  1878;  Cowen's 
'  Deluge,'  and  Collier's  '  Suite  Symphonique* 
in  1878 ;  Walter  Macfairen's  overture,  *  Hero 
and  Leander,'  Gadsby's  'Lord  of  the  Isles^' 
Wingham's  Concert  Overture  in  A,  and  Slo- 
per's  suite  in  1879  ;  Leslie's  cantata,  '  First 
Christmas  Mom,* A.  H.  Jackson's  'Ballet  Suite' 
and  W.  Macfarren's  Symphony  in  Bb  in  1880  : 
W.  Macfairen's  ConcertstiLck  in  Bb,  played 
by  Miss  Kuhe,  in  1881 ;  Cordez's  orchestral 
Nocturne  in  i88a,  etc,  in  addition  to  '  The 
Woman  of  Samaria,*  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch,* 
etc.,  under  the  respective  direction  of  their 
composers.  He  has  occasionally  appeared  in 
London,  where  he  has  given  an  annual  concert 
since  1846.  He  was  appointed  a  Professor  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1886.  His 
numerous  compositioDS  include  many  drawing- 
room  pifo^  ffmtaaias,  and  studies,  viz. '  laeder 
ohne  Worte,'  op.  la ;  'Le  Carillon,*  op.  13; 
'  Chanson  d' Amour ' ;  '  Romance  sans  Paroles,' 
op.  17 ;  '  Le  Fen  Follet,'  op.  38 ;  '  Victoria  Fan- 
tasia on  National  Anthem ' ;  '  Fantasia  on  Aus- 
trian Anthem' ;  operatic  fimtasias,  etc.    [A.C.] 

KUHLAU,  FmsDBiCH.  For  day  of  birth 
read  Sept.  11,  and  for  the  place  and  day  of 
death  read  Copenhagen,  March  la.  It  is  curious 
that  the  canon  by  Beethoven  is  on  the  name 
*  Bach,'  whether  by  accident  or  design  cannot  of 
course  be  asserted.  The  last  two  lines  of  the 
article  should  run— Compositions,  of  which  a  few 
for  flute  and  a  few  for  piano,  are  still  much 
esteemed.  (Corrected  in  late  editions.)  Under 
Fldtb,  vol.  i.  p.  538,  a  list  of  his  most  prominent 
compositions  is  given,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
excellent  trio  for  two  flutes  and  piano,  op.  1 19, 
seven  sonatas  for  flute  and  piano,  ana  four 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano. 

KUHNAU,  JoHAKV.  Line  10  from  bottom 
of  page,  ^or  then  read  in  I70i.  line  8  from 
bottom,  the  date  of  death  uionld  probably  be 
June  35,  as  given  by  Riemann  and  Paloschi. 

KULLAK,  Thbodob.  Line  i  a  of  article,  for 
185 1  read  1850,  and  add  date  of  death,  March 
I.  i88a. 
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LABITZKY,  J08XF.     Add  date  of  death, 
Aug.  19,  1881. 

LACHNEB.  Add  date  of  death  of 
Theodob,  May  22, 1877.  P.  81  b,  L  3  from  bot- 
tom, for  death  read  retirement. 

LACHNITH,  L.  W.  P.  82  6, 1.  6,  for  Aug. 
20  read  Aug.  33.    Add  date  of  death,  Oct.  3, 

1820. 

LAGOMBE,  Louia.  See  toL  iL  p.  73a  6,  and 
add  date  of  death,  1884. 

LAFONT,  C.  P.  Add  day  of  birth,  Deo.  I. 
Line  15  from  bottom  of  page, /or  i8ia  read  1816. 
Line  9  from  bottom,  add  day  of  death,  Aug.  23. 

LAGUEBRE,  Jsak.  Add  that  in  1737  he 
sang  in  Gapt  Breval*8  <  Rape  of  Helen  *  the  part 
of  Mercury,  and  that  his  name  was  correctly 
spelt  in  the  cast. 

LAHEE,  HxKBT,  bom  at  Chelsea  in  April, 
i8a6,  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Brompton,  from  1847  to  1874,  and 
is  well  known  also  as  a  professor  and  composer. 
His  music  is  thoroughly  English  in  character, 
and  is  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  our  old 
part-song  writers.  Mr.  Lahee  has  been  the 
victor  in  various  prize  competitions  for  glees  and 
madrigals :  in  1869  with  'Hark,  how  the  birds ' 
(Biistol);  in  1878,  with  'Hence,  loathed 
Melancholy '  (Manchester) ;  in  1879,  with 
'Away  to  the  hunt'  (Glasgow);  and  in  j88o 
and  I084,  with  *  Love  in  my  bosom'  and  *  Ah ! 
woe  is  me '  (London  Madrigal  Society).  Equally 
good  work  can  be  seen  in  his  other  choral  songs, 
such  as  'The  Unfaithful  Shepherdess,*  'Love 
me  little,  love  me  long,*  and  the  popular  '  Bells,* 
and  in  his  anthems  no  less  than  in  his  various 
songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Good  taste  is  shown  by  this  composer  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  he  has  found  Longfellow 
congenial  with  his  musical  style.  The  cantata 
'  The  Building  of  the  Ship  *  was  written  in  1869 
for  the  late  Bev.  John  Curwen,  who  desired  a 
work  of  moderate  difficulty  for  the  use  of  Tonic- 
Bol-faists.  It  was  performed  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Booms,  has  since  attained 
considerable  popularity  in  ihe  provinces,  and 
has  even  made  its  way  to  Africa  and  America. 
The  subject  of  another  cantata,  Tennyson's 
'The  Sleeping  Beauty,'  aflPorded  Mr.  Lahee 
scope  for  a  greater  variety  of  treatment,  and 
contains  some  graceful  writing  for  fenuJe  voices. 
It  has  been  heard  on  the  continent  and  in 
America.  [L.M.M.] 

LAH0T7SSATE,PiXBBB.  S6evoLiv.p.393a. 

LATiANDE,  Hxnbisttx  Clekertihb  Mebio. 
Add  that  she  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  7,  1867. 


I      LALAKDE,  Michxl  Biorard  dx,  Saiintep- 
dant  de  la  Moaique  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV^ 
the  cleverest  composer  of  churdi  music  of  his 
day,  was  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  15, 1657,  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  June  18, 1726,  havi^  spent  45 
years  in  the  service  of  the  court.    "He  was  the 
fifteeoith  child  of  a  tailor,  and  was  at  firat  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Giermain  I'Auzerrois,  where  he  stu- 
died music  under  Chaperon,  and  learnt,  almost 
entirely  by  himself,  to  play  the  violin,  baas  viol, 
and  harpsichord.    When,  on  the  brealdn^  of  his 
voice  at  the  age  of  15,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  maltrise,  he  bethought  himself  of  turning 
his  violin-playing  to  account,  and  applied   Sat 
admission  into  Lulli's  orchestra.     He  was  re- 
fused, and  swore  out  of  pique  never  to  touch  the 
violin  asain.    He  gave  himself  up  to  the  oTgaa, 
and  made  such  progress  that  he  was  soon  ap- 
pointed organist  in  four  different  churches  in 
Paris— St.  Glervais,  St.  Jean,  Petit  St.  Antoine^ 
and  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  who  confided  to 
him  the  composition  of  symphonies  and  choruses 
for  several  of  the  tragedies  performed  at  their 
college.     He  soon  afterward  applied  Ibr  the 
post  of  orgamst  to  the  King,  but  though  Lolli 
pronounced  him  to  be  the  best  of  the  oompetitora, 
he  was  refused  on  account  of  his  youth.     He 
was  recommended   by  the  Mar^chal  de   No- 
ailles,  to  whose  daughters  he  taught  music,  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King  chose  him  to  super* 
intend  the  musical  education  of  the  princesses, 
afterwards  the  Duchesse  d*Orl^ans  ana  Madame 
la  Duchesse.    Lalande  was  so  successful  in  this 
capacity  that  tiie  King  appointed  him  master  of 
his  chamber  music ;  and  m  1683,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Dumont  and  Robert  firam  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  ohapelle,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
appointments,  for  it  was  decided  to  appoint  four 
officers  to  serve  for  three  months  by  tuna. 
Eventually  the  offices  were  united  in  the  penon 
of  Lalande,  who  had  now  received  several  pensions 
and  the  eordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Michel.     In 
1684  the  King  had  given  him  a  wife,  Anne  Rebel, 
said  to  be  the  best  singer  of  the  oourt,  had  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  w^dinff,  and  given  a  dowry 
to  the  bride.    In  1722,  havmg  lost  his  wife,  and 
two  gifted  daughters,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  the 
sameyear  as  the  Dauphin ( 1 71 1 ),  Lalande  begged 
the  King  to  allow  him  to  remit  three-quarters 
of  hu  sidary,  thus  returning  to  the  original  ar^ 
rangement.    He  presented  as  his  substitutes  and 
assistants  Campra,  Bemier,  and  Gervais.    As  a 
reward  for  his  disinterested  conduct  the  Regent 
ffranted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres.    In  the 
following  year  he  married  again.  Mile,  de  Cuiy, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Princesse  de  Conti*s  sur- 
geons, and  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
08.    Lalande,  though  infinitely  superior  to  the 


LALANDE. 

composers  of  church  music  of  his  time — 6oa- 
pillet,  Minoret,  etc.— cannot  of  course  be  com- 
pared to  Handel  and  Bach,  who  were  ahnost  his 
contemporaries.  The  cause  of  his  superiority 
over  his  immediate  rivals  was  that  he  knew  how 
to  adapt  to  French  tastes  the  forms  of  concerted 
church  music  hitherto  confined  t6  the  Italian 
school,  and  his  compositions,  besides  possessing 
real  imagination^  show  that,  like  the  musicians  of 
liuUi's  school,  he  gave  special  attention  to  de- 
clamation and  to  the  proper  agreement  between 
words  and  music.  He  wrote  no  less  than  60 
motets  for  chorus  and  orchestra  for  the  chapel  at 
Versailles^  which  were  published  most  luxuri- 
ously at  the  King's  expense.  They  are  contained 
in  ao  books,  and  are  usually  found  bound  in  xo 
volumes.  He  did  not  contribute  so  much  as 
U  generally  supposed  to  the  the  ballet  of  '  Les 
£l^ments/  by  Destouches  (Tuileries,  Dec.  31, 
1721;  Acad&ue  de  Musique,  May  39,  1725), 
his  portion  being  confined  to  a  few  pieoes  in 
the  prologue.  He  wrote  music  for  the  heroic 
pastoral  '  M^certe, '  begun  by  Moli^re  and 
altered  by  Gu^rin.  He  composed  various  works 
for  the  court  theatres :— the  '  Ballet  de  la 
Jeunesse'  (Versailles,  1686),  'L*  Amour  fl^ohi 
par  la  Constance'  (Fontainebleau,  1697),  'Les 
Folies  de  Gardenio '  (Tuileries,  1 720).  F^tis  is  of 
opinion  that  Lalande  worked  at  several  operas 
without.aUowinganythingto  be  represented  under 
his  own  name,  and  gives  as  his  authority  Titon 
du  Tillet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  biographical  de- 
tails of  Lalande ;  but  du  Tillet  does  not  mention 
it  in  his  article  on  Lalande  in  tiie  'Pamasse 
Franjais.'  [A.J,] 

LALLA  BOOKH.  P.  86  a,  add  2.  *  LaUa 
Bukh,'  a  dramatic  piece  by  Spontini,  produced 
Jan.  37, 183 1,  at  the  Royal  Palace,  Berlin.  [See 
vol.  iii.  p.  673.]  Change  3,  3,  4,  5,  to  3,  4,  5.  6. 
Add  7.  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri,*  Cantata,  John 
F.  Bamett,  Birmingham,  1870.  For  other  musical 
compositionB  based  on  the  poem  see  Clat,  vol.  i. 
369  0 ;  Pasadisb  and  thb  Pma,  voL  u,  648  6 ; 
and  Stanvobd,  voL  iii.  689. 

LALO,  Edouabd  Viotob  Asronra,  bom  at 
Lille,  Jan.  37,  1823,^  studied  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  that  town  under  an  excellent 
German  professor  named  Baumann.  When  he 
came  to  Paris  he  played  the  viola  in  the  Armin- 
gaud-Jacquard  quartet,  and  began  to  compose 
with  activity.  He  competed  at  the  conoours  at 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique  in  1867  with  an  opera, 
.  'Fiesque,'  which  took  a  third  place,  and  has 
since  been  printed  and  partly  performed  at 
the  Concert  National,  1873.  l!he  ballet  music 
from  this  work,  under  the  title  of  a  DivertiBse- 
ment,  was  given  with  great  success  at  the  Con- 
cert Populate,  Dec.  8,  1873.  Lalo  next  com- 
posed a  violin  concerto  in  F,  played  by  Sarasate 
at  the  Concert  National,  Jan.  18,  1874,  <^^  ^ 
Symphonic  Espagnole,  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
played  by  the  same  artist  at  the  Concert  Popu- 
laire,  Feb.  7»  1875.  It  was  produced  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  30,  1878.    After 
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these  two  great  successes,  which  gave  Lalo  a 
first-class  position  as  a  composer  for  the  con- 
cert-room, he  produced  an  Allegro  Symphon- 
ique,  the  overture  to  his  opera,  *Ls  Boi  d'Ts,' 
a  violoncello  concerto,  played  by  f^acher,  a 
scheno  for  orchestra  (all  performed  in  Paris), 
a  Serenade  and  a  FantaUde  Norv^enne  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  first  given  in  Berlin. 
His  'Bhapsodle  Norv^enne'  and  his  'Con- 
certo Busse,'  played  by  Marsick,  were  the  last 
important  works  for  the  ccmcert-room  written 
before  his  grand  ballet,  '  Namouna,'  perfonned 
at  the  Opcora,  March  6, 1883.  This  work  has 
something  of  a  symphonic  style,  and  is  orches- 
trated in  a  manner  far  superior  to  that  of  many 
more  popular  ballets,  but  it  was  coldly  received 
by  the  publia  'Namouna'  was  only  given  15 
times,  but  when  transferred  to  the  concert-room 
in  the  fonn  of  a  grand  Orchestral  Suite  in  five 
movements,  it  achieved  the  success  it  deserved. 
An  andantino,  and  two  other  movements  firom  &e 
same,  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra,  were  also 
received  vrith  &vour  at  the  Concerts  Modemes, 
and  a  serenade,  arranged  for  four  stringed  instru< 
ments,  was  also  successful.  After  this  repara- 
tion for  his  former  failure,  Lalo  again  set  to 
work  and  orchestrated  the  whole  of  his  *  Koi 
d'Ys,'  of  which  the  general  plan  had  been 
sketched  some  five  or  six  years  before,  and  wrote 
a  Symphony  in  G  minor,  performed  at  the  Con- 
cert Lamoureux,  Feb.  13, 1887,  which  was  mudi 
praised  W  musicians.  The  opera  was  produced 
at  the  Opte  Comique,  May  7,  1888,  with 
well  deserved  success.  Thus  far  we  have  only 
spoken  of  Lalo's  orchestral  compositions.  An 
abegro  for  piano  and  violoncello,  a  sonata  for 
the  same,  a  serenade  and  chanson  vUlageoise 
for  violin  and  piano^  a  sonata  in  three  move- 
ments for  the  same,  a  trio  in  A  minor  for  piano 
and  strings  Tgiven  at  Hall6's  recital,  June  15, 
1888),  a  stnng  quartet  in  £b,  a  'Fantaisie 
Ballet '  for  violin  and  orchestra  (unpublished), 
and  more  than  30  songs,  complete  the  list  of 
works  by  one  who  has  gained  a  reputation  both 
in  Germany  and  France,  though  his  dramatic 
work  has  received  but  tardy  recognition.  His 
talent  is  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and 
has  been  formed,  not  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Conservatoire,  nor  by  the  influence  of  professors, 
but  by  the  direct  study  of  such  masters  as 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann,  for  whom 
he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics are  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas, 
the  piquancy  of  some  of  his  themes,  and,  above 
all,  the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration. 
Lalo  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
composers,  and  has  fully  deserved  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  d*Honneur  conferred  upon  him  in 
July  1880.  [A.J.] 

LAMBEBT,G.J.  Correct  date  of  birth  to  Nov. 
16, 1794,  '^  '^^  <^to  of  death,  Jan.  34, 188a 

LAMBETH,  Hbnbt  Albert,  bom  at  Hard- 
way,  near  Gosport,  Jan.  16,  1833,  studied  for 
some  time  under  Thomas  Adams,  came  to  Glas- 
gow about  1853  as  city  organist,  on  the  reoom- 
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meDdation  of  Henry  Smart,  and  in  1859  ^'^ 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union.  This  post  he  heLd  till  1880.  About 
187  a  he  formed  a  ohoir  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
selected  Yoices,  and  in  the  department  of  Scotch 
music  their  ooncerts  met  with  a  very  creditable 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Lambeth  has  hannonized 
several  of  the  best  Scottish  melodies  in  a  most 
effective  manner.  He  is  the  composer  of  several 
songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  also  of  settings  of 
Psalms  86  and  137,  both  of  which  were  per^ 
formed  by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  He  has 
acted  as  organist  ai^  choir-master  in  Park  (Es- 
tablished) Church  since  about  1870.       [W.He.] 

LAMOUBEUX,  Cha.blbs,  bom  at  Bordeaux, 
Sept.  21,  1834,  began  his  violin  studies  under 
Beaudoin,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire,  where  he  was  in  Girard's  class.  He 
obtained  in  185  a  a  second  acceint  for  the  violin, 
the  second  prize  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
first  in  1854.  He  also  studied  harmony  under 
Tdbecque,  and  attended  the  counterpoint  course 
of  Lebome  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
finished  his  theoretical  studies  under  the  famous 
organist  Alexis  Chauvet.  He  was  sob  violinist 
in  the  Gymnase  orchestra  (1850),  and  afterwards 
joined  that  of  the  Op^ra,  where  be  played  for 
many  years.  He  was  adxnitted  a  member  of  the 
Sooi^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  and,  like 
all  the  members  of  these  orchestras,  gave  private 
lessons.  But  these  insignificant  posts  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  activity  of  Lamoureux,  who 
dreamt  of  great  undertakmgs  in  the  musi<Md  art 
of  France.  Together  with  Colonne,  Adam,  and 
A.  Pilot,  he  founded  in  i860  a  society  for 
chamber  music  of  a  severe  character,  in  which 
he  showed  a  taste  for  new  works  by  pro- 
ducing compositions  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  had 
also  tiie  honour  of  first  performing  in  France 
Brahms's  sextets.  He  was  not  content  with 
this,  for  having  travelled  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, he  was  anxious  to  oi^ganize  performances 
on  a  large  scale,  such  as  he  had  heard  under 
Hiller  and  Costa,  of  the  masteipieces  of  Handel, 
Bach,  and  Mendelssohn.  Aner  several  pre- 
liminary trials  at  the  SaUe  Pleyel,  where  he  per- 
formed among  other  things  the  '  Strdt  zwischen 
Phobus  und  Pan*  of  Bach,  he  succeeded  by  his 
own  energy  and  resources  in  founding  the '  Sooidt^ 
de  THarmonie  sacr^ '  on  the  model  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London.  The  first  festival 
was  given  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs  Elys^, 
Dec.  19,  1873.  The  success  of  an  admirable 
performance  of  'The  Messiah'  was  such  that 
amateurs  came  in  crowds  to  the  following  per- 
formances. Lamoureux  then  produced  Bach's 
Matthew  Passion,  March  31,  1874,  and  'Judas 
Maccabsus,'  Nov.  19, 1874.  Not  content  with 
confining  himself  to  weU-known  masterpieces, 
he  produced  Massenet's '  Eve,'  then  unpublished, 
March  18,  1875.  These  great  performances 
showed  that  Lamoureux  was  a  conductor  of  great 
merit,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  firom  his  or- 
chestra a  matchless  precision  of  attack  and  regard 
to  expression.  When  Carvalho  became  director  of 
the  Op^ra  Comique  in  1 876,he  offered  Lamoureux 
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the  post  of  conductor,  but  in  lees  than  a  yesir  tike 
latter  resigned,  owing  to  some  diflBculties  aiinitt 
out  of  the  rehearsal  of  Chaumet's  '  B&thyle 
in  May,  1877.    ^  December  of  the  same  year 
Lamoureux  was   appointed   conductor  of   the 
Op^ra  by  Vaucorbeil,  and  gave  up  the   snb- 
conductorship  of  the  Concerts  du  ConservaUoizey 
which  he  had  held  since  187a.    In  1878  lie  was 
decorated  with  the  L^on  d'Honneur,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  resigned  his  post  mt  the 
Op^ra  on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Vaucorbal 
as  to  the  tempo  of  one  of  the  movements  in 
'  Don  Juan.'    From  that  time  he  determinfid  to 
be  self-dependent,  and  after  having  carefally 
prepared  the  undertaking,  he  founded  on  Oct. 
23,  1881,  the  Nouveaux  Concerts,  called   the 
Concerts  Lamoureux,  which  were  held  for  some 
years  in  the  theatre  of  the  Chftteau  d'Eau,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Eden  Th^tre  (1885)  and  the 
Cirque  des  Champs  Elyste  (1887),  where  their 
sucoesB  is  constancy  on  the  increase.     Not  only 
has  Lamoureux  developed  as  a  conductor  a  pre- 
cision and  fijrmness,  a  care  for  the  perfection  of 
the  smallest  details,  without  exducung  pasBian 
and  warmth  of  expression ;  he  has  also  given  a 
welcome  to  the  works  of  Fk^nch  composen  of 
the  new  school,  such  as  Beyer,  Lalo,  dljidy,  and 
Chabrier,  and  has  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  in  France. 
He  gave  excellent  renderings  of  selections  firtm 
Wagner's  operas  to  a  public  that  had  been  too 
long  deprived  of  these  fine  compositions.     The 
first  Act  of  '  Lohengrin,'  Acts  i  and  a  of '  Tris- 
tan,' and  Act  i  of  *Die  Walkiire'  have  been 
given  in  their  entirety,  and  excerpts  from  the 
other  works  have  been  heard.    Encouraged  by 
the  warmth  of  the  applause  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  his  audience,  Lamoureux  decided  to  give 
a  performance  in  a  Paris  theatre  of '  Lohengrin,' 
a  work  unknown  in  France,  less  by  reason  of 
patriotic  susceptibilities  than  of  commercial  in- 
trigues.   A  fber  a  whole  year  of  preparation  a  per- 
fect performance  was  given  at  the  Eden  Th^trs 
(May  3, 1887),  which  was  not  repeated.    It  is 
true  that  it  took  place  at  a  time  of  unfortunate 
political  relations ;  but  if  Lamoureux  had  to  give 
in,  it  was  because  he  received  no  support  from 
the  ministiy  with  which  he  believed  himself  to 
be  in  perfect  agreement.    Those  who  protested 
against  Wagner  used  the  word  patriotism  as  a 
pretext,    l^e  violent  manifestations  were,  how- 
ever, directed  by  unseen  agents,  and  governed 
by  far  meaner  motives,  among  wliich  the  love  of 
money  was  supreme.  [A. J.] 

LAMPERTI,  F.  Add  day  of  birth,  March  11. 
*  LANG,  Benjamin  Johnson,  a  well-known 
pianist,  oi^^nist,  teacher,  and  conductor  at  Bos- 
ton, U.S.,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1840.  His  &ther  was  his  first  teacher,  and 
Lang's  advancement  was  so  rapid  that  when  but 
1 1  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  organist  at  a 
church  in  his  native  city.  Among  ms  teachers 
were  Alfred  Jaell  and  Gustav  Satter.  Lang 
became  a  resident  of  Boston  while  a  young  man, 
and  his  home  has  ever  since  been  in  that  city. 
He  has  been  organist  to  the  Handel  and  Hay(hi 
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Society  Binoe  1859,  ^^  ^^®  exception  of  aBeuon 
i^hen  he  was  abroad,  he  has  oonducted  the  Apollo 
and  Cecilia  Glnbe  nnoe  their  formation,  and  he 
was  oiganist  at  the  South  Ckmgregational  Church 
(Unitarian)  for  many  years  until  Jan.  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  King^s  CfliapeL 
His  pupils  on  the  pianoforte  and  oigan  have  been 
many,  and  several  of  them  have  become  distin- 
guishedasteaohersandplayers.  Langhasbrought 
oat  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  many  cantatas,  etc., 
as  Mendelssohn's  '  Walpnrgisnacht,'  'Loreley/ 
and '  Hymn  of  Plraise,'  Haydn's  '  Seasons,'  Schu- 
mann's 'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  and  Berlios's 
'  Faust.'  The  concerts  were  his  own  ventures, 
as  were  also  several  series  of  orchestral  and 
chamber-musio  concerts  given  by  him,  at  which 
important  novelties  were  presented.  The  same 
earnestness  to  make  his  hearers  acquainted  with 
unfamiliar  works,  in  old  as  well  as  new  schoob, 
has  also  been  exhibited  on  his  appearances  as  a 
pianist  or  organist  in  concerts.  Lang  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  concert  committee  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  so  long  as 
that  organization  gave  symphony  concerts.  His 
compositions  are  not  many.  The  beet  known 
are  songs  for  single  voices  and  part-songs, 
performeid  at  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club.  None 
have  been  published.  Lang  has  on  several  occa- 
sions played  in  Crermany,  generally  at  concerts 
on  his  own  account.  [F.H.J.] 

LANG,  JosEPHiNi.  P.  90a,  1. 9,  add  She  died, 
as  Frau  Kostlin,  at  Tubingen,  in  Bee.  1880. 

LANGE.  P.  90  a,  correct  statement  as  to 
Mozart  having  written  certain  songs  for  Aloysia 
Weber  by  a  reference  to  voL  iv.  p.  429  b, 

LANIERE,  Nicholas.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  brought  to  light  several  important 
fincts  concerning  this  musician  and  his  fiunily, 
which  was  of  English,  not  Italian,  origin.  The 
two  following  entries  from  the  registers  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories,  establish  the  approximate 
date  of  his  birth,  and  the  &ct  that  his  father 
and  maternal  grandfather  were  court  musicians: 
— '  1585.  Oct.  I  a.  John  Lannyer  of  East  Green- 
wich, Musician  to  the  Queen's  Maj***,  k  Prances 
Grfdliardello,  dau'.  of  tibe  late  deo^.  Mr.  Mark 
Anthony  Galliardello,  also  an  ancient  Musician 
to  sundne  Most  Noble  Princes  as  King  Henry 
the  8,  Edward  the  6,  Queen  Mary,  and  now  to 
our  Noble  Queen  Eliz : — ^were  married.'  *  1 588. 
Sept.  10.  Nicholas  son  of  John  Lannyer  Musi- 
cian to  Her  Majesty,  bapt.'  In  the  Visitation 
of  Kent,  1663,  his  name,  spelt  Lanier,  with 
those  of  several  of  his  descendants,  appears  as 
*  of  Greenwich,'  and  in  the  Greenwich  registers, 
under  date  Feb.  94,  1665-6,  the  entrr  is  found : 
'Mr.  Nicholas  Laniere  buried  away  {%.  9.  els^ 
where).  (Information  from  A.  S.  Gatty,  Esq., 
York  Herald.) 

LANZETTI,  Salvatobx.   See  voL  iv.  p.  299  h. 

LARGO.  Line  13  of  article,  after  expression 
read  Mendelssohn  uses  the  term  for  broad  in  the 
andante  of  his  Quartet  in  £b,  op.  la. 

LASSALLE,  Jean,  was  taught  singing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.     He  made  his  dibut  at 


Brussels  as  Be  Nevers,  Sept.  5, 1871,  and  during 
the  season  also  played  Ashton  (<  Lucia'),Nelusko, 
Telramund,  Count  of  Moravia  in  Julius  Beer's 
'  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,'  etc.  He  made  a  suc- 
cessful d^ut  at  the  French  Opera  as  Tell,  June  7, 
187a.  With  the  exception  of  visits  to  London, 
Yienna,  etc.,  M.  Lassalle  has  been  engaged  there 
ever  since,  where  he  is  now  the  principal  baritone 
singer.  His  parts  indude  Don  Juan,  pl^ed  by 
him  at  the  centenary  performance  Oct.  w^  1887, 
Pietro  (*  Masaniello '),  Lusignan  {*  Reine  de 
Chypre '),  Rigoletto,  Hamlet,  and  in  new  operas 
Vasile  (Membr^'s  'Esclave'),  July  17,  1874; 
Scindia  (<Roi  de  Lahore'),  April  27, 1877;  S^^^ 
(*  Polyeucte '),  Oct.  7,  1878 ;  Ben  Said  ('Tribut 
de  Zamora' ),  Araril  i ,  1881 ;  Landotto  Malatesta 
('Fran9oise  de  Rimini'),  April  14,  i88a  ;  Henry 
Yin.,  March  5, 1883;  Gunther  (<  Sigurd '),  June 
I  a,  1885  ;  De  Rysoor  ('Patrie'),  Dec.  ao,  1886. 
On  leave  of  absence  he  played  at  the  Lyriqne 
as  the  Count  de  Lusaoe  in  J ond^res'  *  Dunitri,' 
May  5, 1876.  He  made  his  d^but  in  Italian  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Nelusko,  June  14, 1879,  ^"^  ^^^ 
occasion  of  Patti's  first  performance  of  Selika.  He 
played  there  for  three  seasons  with  the  greatest 
success.  Wa  other  parts  new  to  the  Italian  stage 
were  Scindia  ('Roi  de  Lahore'),  Jime  38,  1879, 
and  the  Demon  in  Rubinstein's  opera,  June  ai, 
1 88 1.  He  visited  England  again  in  1888,  ap- 
pearing at  Covent  Grarden  in  several  of  his  best 
parts.  [A.C.] 

LASSEN,  Eduabd.  Add  that  he  still  leads 
an  active  life  at  Weimar,  as  HofcapeUmeister  at 
the  Opera,  where  his  influence  tends  to  the  en- 
couragement of  modem  musicians ;  as  composer ; 
and  also  occasionally  as  a  pianist  at  the  Chamber 
Music  Concerts.  His  popularity  is  evident  from 
the  warm  demonstrations  accorded  to  him  bv 
the  public  when  in  1883  he  celebrated  the  a 5th 
year  of  his  service  at  Weimar,  and  again,  in 
1885,  on  his  return  to  the  conductor's  desk  i^Fter 
a  serious  illness.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  been 
conferred  upon  Lassen  by  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  the  Kmg  of  the  Belgians  decorated  him 
(188 1)  with  the  Order  of  Leopold. 

Lassen's  '  Faust '  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  he 
has  lately  contributed  the  music  to  Devrient's 
version  of  Calderon's  'Circe' — 'Ueber  alien 
Zaubem  Liebe,'  op.  73 ;  and  to  Goethe's '  Pan- 
dora,' op.  86,  produced  at  Weimar  in  1886.  His 
second  symphony  in  C,  op.  78,  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  songs,  including  'Aus  der 
Friihlingszeit,'  op.  8a,  and  several  sets  of  6  up  to 
op.  85.  A  Yiolin  Ck>ncerto  is  the  latest  work 
firom  Lassen's  pen.  [L.M.M.] 

LASSUS.  P.  98  a,  1.  a  I  from  bottom,  for  187 1 
read  1571.  P  100  a,  last  line,  after  August  add 
1576.  P.  1006, 1.  2ffor  13  re€ui  10.  Line  a  of 
third  paragraph  in  same  column, /or  1598  read 
1589. 

LATROBE.  Correct  date  of  birth  of  Rev. 
J.  A.  Latrobe  to  1799. 

LAUDA  SIGN.  Line  6  of  article,  for  i  a6i 
read  ia64.    P.  104  a,  1.  14,  for  PRoev  read  Sh- 
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LAURENT  D£  RILLE. 


LAURENT  DE  RILL1&,  Frax^jb  Ana- 
toli, the  oompoBer  of  an  enormouB  number  of 
put-8ong8  and  other  small  choral  wox^  bom  at 
Orleans  in  18  a8.  He  was  at  first  intended  to  be 
a  painter,  bat  altered  bis  purpose  and  studied 
music  under  an  Italian  named  ComoghiOy  and 
subsequentlT  under  Elwart.  His  compositions, 
of  which  a  hst  of  the  most  important  is  given  in 
the  supplement  to  F^tis,  have  enjoyed  a  last- 
ing: popularity  with  '  orph^oniste  *  societies,  and 
although  they  contain  few  if  any  characteristics 
which  would  recommend  them  to  the  attention 
of  earnest  musicians,  thev  have  that  kind  of 
vigorous  effectiveness  whidi  is  exactly  suited  to 
their  purpose.  A  large  number  of  operettas  of 
very  slight  construction  have  from  time  to  time 
been  produced  in  Paris,  and  the  composer  has 
made  various  more  or  less  successful  essays  in 
the  department  of  church  music.  [M.] 

LAWROWSKA,  Mllb.  See  Zibxtslsw, 
Pbincbss,  voL  iv.  p.  506  a. 

LAZARUS,  HiKBT.  Add  date  of  birth,  1815. 

LEACH,  Jambs.  Line  i  of  article, /or  Roch- 
dale, Torkshire,  read  Wardle,  near  Rochdale, 
liancashire;  and  for  last  sentence  read  Leach 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  stage  ooach  accident, 
Feb.  8,  1798. 

JjtCLAlR,  J.  M.  Line  4  of  artide,  for 
Lyons  in  1697  read  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1687. 

LECOCQ.  Line  i  of  article,/or  Chablbs  read 
AlbxandbbChablbs.  (Gorrectodinlateeditions). 
P.  ma,  1.  4,  add  that  '  Les  Ondines  au  Cham- 
pagne' was  produced  at  the  Folly  Theatre, 
London,  in  Sept.  1877.  Line  6,  add  that '  Fleur 
de  Th^ '  was  given  by  the  Vari^t^  company  at 
the  Lyceum,  on  June  la,  1871,  and  in  English 
at  the  Criterion,  Oct.  9, 1875.  Line  10,  add  that 
'  Le  Rajah  de  Mysore '  was  given  in  English  at 
the  Park  Theatre,  Feb.  15, 1875.  Line  11,  add 
that  '  Le  beau  Dunois*  was  given  at  the 
Lyceum  by  the  French  company,  May  35,  1871. 
line  15,  add  that  versions  of  'Les  cent  Vieiges ' 
were  g^ven  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  May  25, 
1874,  '^^  ^^  ^o  Gaiety,  Sept.  14  of  the  same 
year.  Line  16,  add  that  *  La  Fille  de  Mme. 
Angot*  was  produced  in  another  English  version, 
at  the  Gaiety,  Nov.  10,  1873.  The  date  of  the 
original  production  of  this  work  is  Dec.  4,  1872. 
This,  the  'Cent  Vierges,'  and  ' Girofl^-Girofla ' 
were  all  produced  firat  in  Brussels,  where  the 
composer  resided  from  1870  to  1873.  line  20, 
add  that  'La  petite  Mari^'  was  given  in  Frendi 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  London,  May  7,  1876, 
and  nine  below)  that '  La  Maijolaine  *  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Royalty  in  English,  Oct.  11,  1877. 
A  version  of  '  Le  petit  Due  *  was  given  at  the 
Philharmonic  Theatre  on  April  27,  1878.  '  La 
petite  Mademoiselle'  was  produced  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  Oct.  6, 1879.  '^^^  following  works,  written 
since  the  publication  of  the  artide  in  vd.  ii.,  are  to 
be  added : — '  La  jolie  Persane/  1879 ;  '  Le  Grand 
Casimir,*  1879  (^  English  at  the  Gaiety^  Sept.  37 
of  that  year) ;  '  Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,*  1881  (in 
English  at  the  Strand,  as  '  Manola,'  Feb.  11, 
1882) ;  '  Le  CoBur  et  U  Main,'  1882  ;  '  La  Prin- 
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cesse  anz  Canaries,'  1883  (in  English  as  '  Pepita.\ 
Liverpool  Dec.  30, 1886,  and  at  Toole's  Theatre, 
London,  Aug.  30, 1888).  A  recent  attempt  at  m 
higher  dam  of  music,  *  Plutus,'  produced  at  the 
O^ra  Comique,  Paris,  March  31,  1886,  &iled 
and  was  withdrawn  after  eight  representationa, 
but  another  essay  in  the  same  direction,  'All 
Baba»'  produced  at  the  Alhaiubra,  Bnusda, 
Nov.  II,  1887,  was  more  sucoessfuL  [A.C.] 

LEE,  GsoBOS  Albxaitdeb.  Linei2of  artsde, 
add  thi^  he  became  conductor  of  the  Haymarket 
in  1827.  His  secession  from  the  lesseeship  of  the 
Tottenham  Street  Theatre  was  on  account  of  the 
heavy  penaltieB  incurred  by  the  management 
through  their  infringement  of  tbe  '  patent  thes^ 
tree* '  rights.  Line  3  from  end  of  article,  contact 
date  of  Mrs.  Lee's  death  to  April  26, 1 851.  [A.C.] 

LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.    Add  that 
from  1880  till  the  present  time  the  festivaJa  have 
been  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  whoee 
'Martyr  of  Antioch'  was,  together  with  Har- 
nett's '  Building  of  the  Ship,'  the  chief  attraction 
of  that  year's  festival  (Oct.  I3>I7).     In  1883 
(Oct.  10-13)  the  novdties  were  RaflTs '  End  of  the 
World,'  Macfarren's  •  David,'  CeUier's  '  Gray's 
Elegy,'  and  Bamby's  <The  Lord  is  King.'     In 
1886  (Oct  13-1 7)>  DvoftOt's '  St.  Ludmila,^  Sulli- 
van's 'Golden  Legend,*  Stanford's  'Revenge,' 
and  Mackenzie's  '  Story  of  Sayid '  were  the  new 
works,  and  a  splendid  performance  was  given  of 
Bach's  B  minor  Mass.  [^] 

LEGRENZI,  Giovanni.    P.  1135,  last  line 
but  one, /or  in  July  read  May  26. 

LEHMANN,  Lilli,  bom  1848  at  Wnrsbarg; 
was  taught  singing  by  her  mother,  Marie  Leu- 
mann  (bom  1807),  formerly  a  haip-player  and 
prima  donna  at  Caasd  under  Spohr,  and  the 
original  heroine  of  some  of  the  operas  of  that 
master.  The  daughter  made  her  dd>ut  at 
Prague  as  the  First  Boy  (*  Zauberflote '),  and 
was  engaged  suooessivdy  at  Dantzig  in  1868 
and  at  Leipzig  in  1870.  She  made  her  dtfbut 
at  Berlin  as  Vidka  (Meyerbeer's  '  Fddlager  in 
Schlesien'),  Aug.  19,  1870,  with  such  suocess 
that  she  was  engaged  there  as  a  light  soprano. 
She  obtained  a  lite  engagement  there  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  Impwial  chamber  singer,  llie 
same  year  she  played  Woglinde  and  Hdmwige^ 
and  sang  the  '  fiird '  music  in  Wagner's  trilogy 
at  Bayreuth.  She  made  a  suooeasful  d^ut  at 
Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  June  3,  as  Philinft 
('Mignon')  June  15,  1880,  and  sang  there  for 
two  seasons.  She  appeared  at  Covent  Grarden  in 
German  with  great  success  as  Isolde,  July  2, 1 884. 
In  passing  through  England  to  America,  where 
she  has  been  enga^g^  for  the  winter  in  German 
opera  for  the  last  three  Heasans,  she  gave  a  concert 
with  Franz  Runmiel  at  the  Steinway  Hall  Oct  22, 
1 885 .  She  reappeared  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Fidelio 
in  Italian  June  1887.  [A.a] 

LEIDESDORF,  Max  Jossp.  Coneet  date 
of  death  to  1840.  In  reference  at  end  of  article 
add  vol.  i.,  and  also  that  he  was  one  of  Schubert's 
early  publishers.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 


LEIPZIG. 

LEIPZIG.  In  the  list  o^  oantora  given  on 
p.  115,  omit  the  name  of  Joh.  RocenmiUler,  and 
between  those  of  Weinlig  and  Haaptmann, 
insert  that  of  Christoph  August  Pohlenz,  who 
held  the  post  only  fxom  Mitfch  to  September 
184a.  At  end  of  list  add  the  name  of  Wilhelm 
Bust,  who  has  been  Cantor  sinoe  1879.  Other 
additions  to  the  article  will  be  found  under 

TUOMABSOHULI,  YoL  Iv.  p.  I98. 

LEITMOTIF.  Among  other  Instances  of 
the  use  of  what  is  practically  a '  leading  motive  * 
apart  from  the  advanced  school  of  composers, 
should  be  mentioned  '  La  Clochette*  of  H^rdd,  in 
which  the  melody '  Me  voiUk  *  allotted  to  Lucifer, 
appears  at  every  entrance  of  the  character.  See 
Rev.  et  Gazette  Mus.,  for  1880,  p.  337. 

LEMMENS,  N.  J.  Add  date  of  death,  Jan. 
50, 1 881.  The  work  referred  to  on  p.  laoo,  1. 
18  from  bottom,  was  edited  by  J.  Dudos,  after 
the  author's  death,  and  published  at  Ghent  in 
1 886.  Four  volumes  of  '  CEuvres  in^dites  *  have 
lately  been  published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hi&rtel. 
P.  laoo,  last  line,  conrect  date  of  Mme.  Sher- 
rington's first  appearance  on  the  Englidi  stage 
to  i860,  and  that  of  her  ddbut  on  the  ItaUftn 
stage  to  1866. 

LENEPYEU,  Ghablxb  FEBDnrAim,  bom  at 
Bouen,  Oct.  4, 1 840.  After  finishing  his  Hawical 
studies  at  his  native  place,  he  came  to  Paris  by 
his  other's  desire  to  study  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  learnt  solfeggio  £ram  Savard,  a  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  first  essay  as  a  com- 
poser was  a  cantata  composed  for  the  centenary 
of  the  Sod^t^  d* Agriculture  et  de  Commerce  of 
Caen,  which  was  crowned  and  performed  July 
29,  1 86 a.  After  this  success  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  musical  profession,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Savard  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire and  joined  Ambroise  Thomas's  class.  He 
carried  off  the  Prix  de  Bome  in  1865  as  the  first 
competitor,  and  his  cantata,  '  Benaud  dans  les 
jardms  d'Armide,'  was  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  restored  Salle  du  Conservatoire,  Jan.  3, 
1866.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
work  showed  promise  of  a  great  future,  but 
opinions  have  since  undergone  modification,  loir 
Lenepveu  has  never  risen  above  the  crowd  of 
estimable  mnsiraans.  When  he  was  at  Bome  he 
took  part  in  the  competition  instituted  by  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  1867,  and  his  score  of 
'  Le  Florentin,*  written  on  a  poem  by  St.  Greorges, 
was  accepted  firom  among  6a  compositions^  with- 
out hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  or 
murmurs  on  the  part  of  the  rival  competitors. 
The  prize  work  was  to  have  been  given  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  but  political  events  and  the  war 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  Lenep- 
veu, instead  of  composing  for  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  which  were  always  readv  to  receive  new 
works,  made  the  mistake  of  hdmng  aloof,  resting 
on  his  laurels,  while  his  companions,  MasBenet, 
Dubois,  Guiraud,  Biset,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were 
waiting  for  admittance  hito  the  theatres,  devoted 
themselves  to  symphonic  music,  and  thereby  ac- 
quired skill  in  orchestration,  as  well  as  the  recog^ 
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nition  of  the  public  Lenepveu,  who  on  his  return 
from  Bome  had  resumed  ms  contrapuntal  studies 
with  the  celebrated  organist  Chauvet  (bom  June 
7»  1837,  cli^  J«A*  ^8*  1871)1  while  waiting  for 
the  production  of  *  Le  Florentin,'  brought  forward 
nothing  except  a  funeral  march  for  Henri  BA- 

riult,  played  under  Pasdeloup,  Jan.  a i,  187a. 
the  preceding  year  he  had  produced  a  Be- 
quiem  at  Bordeaux  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  war.  May  ao, 
1871 ;  fragments  of  these  works  given  at  the 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  March  39, 1872,  and 
at  the  Concerts  Populaires,  April  11,  1873, 
showed  an  imfortunate  tendency  in  the  composer 
to  obtain  as  much  noise  as  possible.  At  length 
after  long  delays  and  repeated  applications, 
*  Le  Florentin  *  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Feb.  36,  1874,  and  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Since  then  Lenepveu  has  never  been  able  to  get 
any  work  represented  in  France.  Having  com- 
pleted a  grand  opera, '  Vell^da '  (on  the  subject 
of  CShateaubriand's  *  Martyrs '),  he  determined 
to  produce  it  in  London,  where  it  was  pwformed 
in  Italian,  with  Mme.  Patti  in  the  principal 
part  (Covent  Garden,  July  4,  188 a).  The  only 
portion  of  the  work  known  in  Paris  is  the  scene 
of  the  conspiracy  which  has  been  heard  at  va- 
rious concerts.  Besides  a  number  of  songs  and 
pieces  for  the  piano,  Lenepveu  has  only  pro- 
duced one  important  work,  a  'drame  lyrique,' 
'Jeanne  d'Aro,*  performed  in  the  Cathedral  at 
Bouen  (June  i,  1886).  His  music,  which  is  natur* 
ally  noisy,  is  also  wanting  in  originality,  and  his 
style  is  influenced  by  composers  of  the  most  op- 
posite schools.  He  cannot  be  too  much  blamed 
for  having  avoided  concerts  in  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  ought  at 
once  to  succeed  on  the  stage.  The  artist  is  now 
entirely  sunk  in  the  professor.  Since  Nov.  1880  he 
has  taken  a  harmony  class  for  women  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  the  place  of  Guiraud,  now  pro- 
fessor of  advanced  composition.  Li  this  capa- 
city Lenepveu  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  on  Aug.  4,  1887.  [AJT.] 

LENZ,  WiLHiLM  VON.  Add  date  of  death, 
Feb.  1883. 

LfiONABD,  HuBiBT,  fionous  violinist^  bom 
in  1 8 19  at  Bellaire  in  Belgium,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1836,  and  studied  under  Habe- 
neck.  He  established  his  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant player  by  a  tour  through  Germany  in 
1844,  and  was  the  first  to  play  Mendelssohn's 
Yiolin  O)ncerto  in  Berlin,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  composer.  In  1847  ^®  succeeded 
de  B^ot  as  first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the 
Brussels  Omservatoire.  Since  1870  he  has  lived 
in  Paris.  He  is  an  eminentiy  successful  teacher, 
and  counts  among  his  pupiU  many  of  the  best 
modem  Belgian,  Geraian,  and  French  violinists. 
Leonard  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso,  excelling  ea> 
peciallv  in  arpeggios  and  staccatos. 

Maoame  Leonard,  one  of  the  Garcia  family, 
gained  much  distinction  in  concert  singing, 
and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  singing  in 
Paris. 
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LEONORA.  Mr.  Nottebohm's  rwearohes  in 
the  sketch-books  have  mftde  It  clear  that  for  the 
revival  of  the  opera  in  1814,  Beethoven*8  first 
intention  was  to  recast  the  Prague  Overture 
No.  3  (op.  138),  changing  the  key  to  K  Of 
this  various  drafts  exist,  and  some  are  given  in 
'  Beethoveniana/  p.  74.  Had  this  intention  been 
carried  oat  the  overture  would  have  borne  the 
same  reUtion  to  op.  138  that  '  Leonora  No.  3  * 
does  to  'Leonora  No.  a/  and  we  might  then 
have  possessed  five  overtures  to  the  opera !    [6.] 

LEONORB  PROHASKA.  The  four  pieces, 
as  given  in  the  article,  have  been  published  by 
Breitkopfs  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  their 
complete  edition  of  Beethoven.  The  march  from 
op.  a6  is  transposed  into  B  minor,  and  scored  for 
flutes,  Clarinets  in  A,  Bassoons,  a  Horns  in  D 
and  a  in  E,  Drums,  VioLms  1  and  2,  Viola»  Cello 
and  Bass.  [G.] 

LESCHET1TZKY,Theodob.  At  endof  article 
add  that  in  1880  he  married  his  pupil,  Mme. 
Essipoff.  Also  that  an  opera  by  him, '  IMe  erste 
Falte  *  was  given  at  Prague  in  1867. 

LESLIE,  HiNRT  David.  Add  that  in  1880 
his  choir  was  broken  up;  it  was  subsequently 
reorganized  under  Signer  Randegger,  and  in 
1885-1887  Mr.  Leslie  resumed  its  management. 
P.  123  &,  1.  i8,/or  1853  read  1854. 

LESUEUR,  J.  F.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
Feb.  15,  1760. 

LEVASSEUR,  Nicholas  Pbospkb,  was  bom 
March  9,  1791,  at  Bresles,  Oise,  the  son  of  a 
labourer.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1 807,  and  became  a  member  of  Carat's  singing 
clasn  Feb.  5,  181 1.  He  made  his  debuts  at  the 
Academic  as  Osman  Pacha  (Gr^tiy's  *  Cara- 
vane  *)  Oct.  5,  181 3.  and  as  (Edipus  (Saochini's 
'CEdipe  h  Colonos')  Oct.  15,  and  was  engaged 
there.  According  to  F^tis  he  was  suctMssful 
onlv  as  the  Pacha ;  the  repertory  was  either  too 
high  for  his  voice,  or  unfavourable  to  the  Italian 
method  which  he  had  acquired.  He  made  his 
d^ut  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Simon  Mayer's 
'  Adelasia  ed  Alderano,' Jan.  10,  i8i5,and  played 
there  two  seasons  with  success  in  '  La  Clemensa 
di  Tito,'  in  Cimarosa's  '  Gli  Orazi/  as  Pluto 
(Winter's  '  Ratto  di  Proserpina ')  at  Mme.  Ves- 
tiis's  d^ut  July  ao,  1815  ;  in  Paer's  'Griselda,' 
Farinelli's  '  Rite  d'Efeso,'  Ferrari's  'Heroine  di 
Raab/  and  Portogallo's  <  Regina  di  Lidia.'  He 
reappeared  there  with  some  success  in  iSag,  and 
again  in  French  as  Bertram  on  production  of 
<  Robert,'  June  11, 183a.  He  reappeared  at  the 
Academic  about  18 16,  and  remained  there  as  an 
under-studv,  but  obtained  a  great  reputation  in 
concerts  with  his  firiend  and  feliow-student  Pon- 
chard.  He  made  his  d^ut  at  the  Italiens  as 
Figaro,  Oct  5, 18 19,  and  remained  there  until 
about  1 8a 7,  where  he  sang  in  the  new  operas 
of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer^s  '  Crociato,'  and  Vaocaj's 
'  Romeo.'  He  sang  at  Milan  on  the  production 
of  Meyerbeer's  '  l£ffgherita  d'Anjou,  Nov.  14, 
i8ao.  He  reappeared  at  the  Academic  as  Moses 
on  the  production  of  Rossini's  opera  there,  March 
a6, 1 8a 7,  a  part  which  he  had  previously  played 
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at  the  Italiens  Oct.  ao,  i8aa;  returned  there  per- 
manently the  next  year,  and  remained  until  his 
retirement  Oct.  a9,  1853.  He  created  the  part 
of  Zaoharie  in  the  '  Proph^te '  at  the  request  of 
Meyerbeer,  who  admired  his  talent  as  much  as 
his  noble  character.  He  was  appointed  head  of 
a  lyric  class  at  the  Conservatoire  June  i,  1841, 
and  on  his  retirement  in  1869  was  appointed 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
at  Paris  Dec  5,  1871,  having  become  blind 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  'It  was  in  the 
production  of  **  Robert  **  that  Levasseur  created 
a  class  of  characters  ...  in  which  he  has  had  in- 
numerable imitators,  but  not  one  single  artist 
with  his  peculiar  physiognomy,  his  exceptionally 
toned  voice,  his  imposing  presence  and  intel- 
lectual grasp.  His  Bertram  was  a  veritable  crea- 
tion. . . .  Next  to  Bertram  must  rank  his  delinea- 
tion of  Marcel  and  Zachariah.'  ^  [  A.C.] 

LEVERIDGE,  Richard.  Add  that  about 
1708  he  wrote  new  music  for  Act.  iL  of  Macbeth. 
In  the  last  sentence  of  article,  for  engraved  por- 
trait read  mezzotint,  and  for  F^er  read  Fiye. 

LEYET,  William  Chables,  bom  April  25, 
1837,  ^^  Dublin,  was  taught  music  by  his  Either, 
Richard  Michael  Levey,  leader  of  the  Dublin 
theatre  orchestra.  He  afterwards  studied  at 
Paris  under  Auber,  Thidberg,  and  Prudent,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Auteurs 
et  Compositeurs.  He  was  conductor  at  Dmry 
Lane  from  1868  to  1874,  and  has  held  the  same 
post  at  Covent  Garden,  Adelphi,  PrinoeaaX 
Avenue,  and  Grecian  Theatres,  etc.  His  com- 
positions include  two  operettas,  'Fanchette,* 
Uovent  Garden,  Jan.  a,  1864;  *  Punchinello^* 
Her  Migesty's,  Dec.  a  8, 1864 :  *  The  Girb  of  the 
Period,'  musiod  burletta^  libretto  by  Bomand, 
March,  1869 ;  incidental  music  to  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  1873  ;  music  to  the  dramas  *  King  o* 
Scots,'  'Amy  Robsart,'  'Lady  of  the  Lake/ 
' Rebecca,*  and  'Esmeralda,'  and  to  several  panto- 
mimes ;  '  Robin  Hood,'  cantata  for  boys'  voices : 
Saraband  for  piano  on  a  motif  written  by  Henry 
YIII.;  several  drawing-room  pieces  and  many 
songs,  one  of  which,  '  Esmeralda,'  originally 
sung  by  the  late  Miss  Furtado  at  the  Adelphi  in 
the  drama  of  that  name,  and  in  the  ooncert-room 
by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne,  obtained  considerable 
popularity.  [A.C.] 

LEVI,  Hermann,  bom  Nov.  7, 1839,  at  Giee- 
sen,  studied  with  Vincenz  Lachner  from  185  a  to 
1855,  i^d  ^^^  three  years  from  that  time  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium.  His  first  engag«nent 
as  a  conductor  was  at  Saarbrflcken  in  1859 ;  in 
1 86 1  he  became  director  of  the  Grennan  Opera  at 
Rotterdam,  in  1864  Hofkapellmeister  at  Carla- 
ruhe,  and  finally  in  187a  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich.  He 
attained  to  a  prominent  place  among  Wagnerian 
conductors,  and  to  him  fell  the  honour  of  direct- 
ing the  first  performance  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth, 
on  July  a8,  i88a.  [M.] 

LEWIS,  Thomas  C,  ori|^nally  an  architect, 
commenced  business  as  an  organ-ouilder  in  Lon- 
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don  about  the  year  1861.  He  bailt  the  organs 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Gathedrals,  l^ew- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  in  London  those  of  St. 
Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  and  Holy  Trinity,  Pad- 
dington.  But  his  largest  work  is  the  oigan  of 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow.  The  firm  is  now 
Lewis  k  Ga,  Limited.  [V.  de  P.] 

LICENZA.  Used  by  Mozart  for  the  first 
movement  of  a  vocal  piece  (no.  70),  and  last 
movement  of  another  ditto  (no.  36).  (B.  &  H.*s 
list  of  new  editions.)  [6.] 

LIOHNOWSKY.  P.  13a  6, 1.  7  from  end  of 
article,  ^or  Stammer  read  Stnmmer.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LIFE  LET  US  CHERISH.  A  favourite 
German  song,  commencing  <  Front  euch  des 
Lebens,*  the  author  of  whidi  is  Martin  Usteri  of 
Zurich ;  first  published  in  the  *  Grottinger  Musen- 
almanach*  for  1796  without  the  author's  name. 
The  music  was  written  in  1793  by  Hann  Greorg 
Nageli.  It  is  used  as  subject  for  the  elaborate 
variations  which  form  the  last  movement  of 
Woelfl*s  celebrated  sonata  called  'Non  plus 
ultra/  [RM.] 

LIMPU3,  R.  In  reference  at  end  of  article, 
add  in  Appendix. 

LINCKE,  JosKFB.  In  the  musical  example, 
the  sign  S  should  be  over  the  third  bar  of  the 
canon. 

LINCOLN,  Henbt  Cephas,  bom  1789  and 
died  1864,  was  an  organ-builder  in  London.  He 
built  the  organ  in  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  which 
is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace.  [V.  de  P.] 

LIND,  JxNNT.  P.  140  6,  1.  25,  for  she 
obtained  a  hearing  read  she  was  to  have  appeared. 
Line  16  from  bottom,  for  Dec.  6  read  Dec.  4. 
P.  141  i,  after  the  cadences,  add  See  a  cadence 
of  hers  in  the  Musical  Union  Record,  1849,  p.  8. 
Add  that  from  Easter  1883  to  Easter  1880  she 
was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  that  she  died  at  Wynd's  Point,  Mal- 
vern, on  Nov.  a,  1887. 

LINDBLAD,  A.  F.  Line  7  of  article,/or  in 
August  read  Aug.  23. 

LINDPAINTNER,  P.  J.  vow.  Add  that  in 
1854  ^^  conducted  several  of  the  New  Philhar- 
monic Concerts. 

LINLET,  Frakois.  Add  date  of  purchase 
of  Bland's  business,  1796;  and  for  day  of  death, 
read  Sept.  15. 

LINLEY,  Gbobgx,  bom  1798,  wrote  a  large 
number  of  songs,  ballads,  and  other  pieces,  very 
popular  in  their  day.  He  also  wrote  and  com- 
posed music  for  an  operetta,'  The  Toymaker,*  pro- 
duced at  Co  vent  Garden,  Nov.  30, 1861.  He  died 
at  Kensington,  Sept.  10, 1865.  [W.H.H.] 

LINLEY,  Thomas.  The  correct  date  of  birth 
is  probably  1732,  since  he  was  said  at  the  time 
of  his  dea&i  to  be  63  years  old. 

LISZT,  Fbanz  or  Febinoz.  P.  146  a,  to  his 
appearances  at  the  Philharmonic  add  June  14, 
1 841  (Hummel's  Septet).  Add  the  following 
supplementary  notice : — 


The  last  concert  given  by  Franz  Liszt  for  his 
own  benefit  was  that  at  Elisabethgrad  towards  the 
end  of  1847,^  since  when  his  artistic  activity  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others.  No 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  nobility  of  Liszt*s 
pnrpoee  and  of  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he 
fulfQled  it  conld  be  wished  for  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  recently  published  correspondence 
between  Liszt  and  Wa^er.'  The  two  volumes 
cover  the  Weimar  period,  but  by  no  means  re- 
present the  extent  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  great  men,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  death.  Liszt's  character  as  here  revealed 
calls  for  nothing  less  than  reverence.  His  soli- 
citude is  so  tender,  so  fiitherly,  so  untainted 
with  selfishness,  and,  above  all,  so  wise !  The 
letters  tell  the  story  of  a  struggle  and  of  a  vic- 
tory for  his  friend,  but  they  are  silent  upon 
the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  On  being  a^ed 
one  day  the  reason  of  his  abstention  from  crea- 
tive work,  Liszt  replied  by  another  questioo, 
'  Can  you  not  guess  I  To  Wagner  himself,  who 
urged  him  to  compose  a  German  opera  on  hii* 
(Wagner's)  tragedy  of  <Wieland  der  Schmidt.' 
Liszt  answered  that  he  felt  no  vocation  for  such 
a  task ;  he  thought  it  more  likely  that  he  might 
give  his  first  dramatic  work  a  trial  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  So  he  continued  a  life  of  self-abnega- 
tion, and  died  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  of  genius,  many  young  composers 
besides  the  titanic  Wagner  owing  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  life  to  his  generous  sympathy  and  pene- 
trating judgment.  He  made  Weimar,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence,  the  centre  of  musical 
life  in  Germany.  '  I  had  dreamed  for  Weimar 
a  new  Art  period,'  wrote  Liszt  in  i860,  '  similar 
to  that  of  "kail  August,  in  which  Wagner  and  I 
would  have  been  the  leaders  as  formerly  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  but  uufiivourable  circumstances 
brought  these  dreams  to  nothing.*  Though  Liszt 
did  not  accomplish  all  he  wiued  for  Weimar, 
the  little  city  still  ranks  high  among  German 
art-centres,  and  in  some  degree  carries  on  the 
work  of  advancement  so  firmly  established  be- 
tween the  years  1844  and  1861. 

The  resignation  of  the  Weimar  KMellmeister- 
ship  in  1 801  was  followed  by  what  Liszt  called 
his  vie  trifarquie,  divided  between  Budapest, 
Weimar,  and  Rome.  The  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  ensure  Liszt  s  presence  in 
Budapest  during  part  of  the  year,  invented  for 
him  (1870)  the  post  of  president  of  an  institution 
which  at  the  moment  did  not  exist,  but  which 
soon  afterwards  rose  as  the  Academy  of  Music. 
Impressive  scenes  occurred  when  the  Magyars 
publicly  fitted  their  compatriot,' and  hero-worship 
was  at  its  height  on  such  occasions  as  the  jubilee 
of  the  master's  career  in  1873,  when  '  Christus' 
was  performed  at  the  Hungarian  capital. 

The  aspect  of  Liszt's  every-day  life  at  Weimar 
has  become  known  through  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  host  of  aspiring  pianists  and  music  lovers 
who  gathered  around  him  there.   Liszt's  teaching 

1  BaiiMim'i'F.LtetftUKaottlwiuid  Xanaoli.*  toL  U.  BnHkopf 
SHlrtal. 
a'Brtefweclia«liwlieh«nWaciieriiiMlLiart.'   Braakopf  S  BIrtaL 
*  Janka  WohFi '  Vnogois  Ll«xt.' 
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had  already  borne  fruit  in  the  wonderful  achieTe- 
mentB  of  his  most  distinguiBhed  pupiU — Von 
Bfilow,  Geza  Zichj,  D* Albert,  the  lamented 
Tauflig,  and  others,  and  no  wonder  that  the  musio 
room  which  the  generous  artist  had  thrown  open 
to  all  comers  was  thronged  by  a  number  of  more 
or  less  gifted  young  people  in  search  of  inspirar 
tion — no  other  word  so  well  describes  the  ideal 
character  of  the  instruction  they  were  priTileged 
to  receive. 

Liszt  held  his  olssiieii  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  several  of  the  pupils  would  play  their 
piece  in  the  presence  of  the  rest — some  doxen  or 
more,  perhaps — all  being  expected  to  attend  the 
stance.  At  times  the  master  would  seat  himself 
at  the  piano  and  play,  but  this  supreme  pleasure 
could  never  be  counted  upon«  It  was  noticeable 
that  this  most  unselfish  of  geniuses  was  never 
more  strict  or  more  terrible  than  when  a  Bee- 
thoven sonata  was  brought  to  him,  whereas  he 
would  listen  to  the  execution  of  his  own  com- 
positions with  indulgent  patience — a  charac- 
teristic trait.  Yet  Liszt's  thoughts  often  dwelt 
upon  his  great  choral  works,  and  he  was  heard 
to  declare  that  sacred  music  had  become  to  him 
the  only  thing  worth  living  far. 

A  lively  description  of  Liszt's  professorial  life 
has  been  given  by  an  American  lady  who  visited 
Weimar  in  1873.^  Again,  the  unique  qualities 
of  Liszt's  genius  and  his  r^^  position  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  recognized 
as  unimpaired  ten  years  later  by  Mr.  ]^ncis 
HuefiEer,^  who  had  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a  judgment  upon  these  things  when  visiting 
Bayreuth  in  1884,  thus  affording  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  historical  criticism. 

In  Bome  again  Liszt  found  himself  the 
centre  of  an  artistic  circle  of  which  Herr  von  Keu- 
dell  and  Sgambati  were  the  moving  spirits.  The 
significance,  however,  of  his  residence  in  the 
Eternal  City  lies  rather  in  the  view  he  took  of 
it  as  his  annies  de  recueillemeni,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  binding  himself  as  closely  as  he 
could  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  who  in  his 
youth,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  upon  him, 
had  enjoyed  the  writings  of  freethinkers  and 
atheists  (without  being  convinced  by  them),  was 
now  content  with  his  breviary  and  book  of 
hours;  the  impetuous  artist  who  had  felt  the 
fiisdnation  of  St.  Simonianism^  before  he  had 
thoroughly  understood  its  raiton  d*Hrey  who  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  had  even  in  1 841  joined  the  Freemasons,* 
becune  in  1856  or  58  a  tertiary  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  In  1879  ^®  ^^  permitted  to  receive 
the  tonsure  and  the  four  minor  orders  (door^ 
keeper,  reader,  exorcist,  and  acolyih),  and  an 
honorary  canonry.  The  Abb^  Uszt,  who  as  a 
boy  had  wished  to  enter  the  priesthood,  but  was 
dissuaded  therefrom  by  his  parents  and  his  confes- 
sor, now  rejoiced  in  the  public  avowal  of  his  creed 

1  <  Hmlo  Study  In  O^rmtAy,*  Amy  Viy. 

t  lu  the  PortDlgbtly  Beriew  for  September  1888. 

*  *  I  neither  oAciftlly  nor  unoflieUIly  belonged  to  the  St.  Stmo- 
Diane.'  See  Buntnn.  toU  1.  Heine  li  Ineceorate  on  thU  and 
fome  other  points. 

«  At  Frankfort-oii-the-Malnei,  daring  the  period  of  his  sojourn  at 
VoDneniverth  with  the  Countess  d'Agonlt. 
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as  conveyed  by  his  priestly  garb,  althoa^  he 
was  indeed  no  priest,  could  neither  say  maas  njar 
hear  a  confession,  and  was  at  liberty  to  diacaxd 
his  cassock,  and  even  to  many  if  he  choset,  with- 
out causing  scandal.  Thus,  in  the  straggle  with 
the  world  which  the  youth  of  sixteen  fajul  so 
much  dreaded,  his  religious  fervour  waa  destin^ 
to  carry  ^e  day.  Extracts  from  Liszt's  pnvate 
papers  throwing  further  light  on  his  imxKiBt 
thoughts  have  been  publish^'  but  can  be  anlj 
referred  to  in  this  place. 

Liszt's  former  triumphs  in  England  were  des- 
tined to  be  eclipsed  by  the  enUiusiaani  of  the 
reception  which  awaited  him  when  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  in  1886.    In  1824  Grtaoige 
rV.  had  given  the  sign  to  the  aristocrM^  of 
homage  to  the  child-prodigy;  and  hia  Tisita  in 
the  following  year  aiul  in  1837  were  suooeaBful 
enough.    In  1840-41*  the  Queen's  &vour  was 
accorded  to  him,  and  he  shared  with  Thaibeig 
a  reputation  as  a  skilful  pianist  in  fiwhionahlft 
circles.    But  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  vast 
popularity  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  him,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  musical 
life  in  our  country,  was  meted  out  to  him  in  fall 
measure.    'There  is  no  doubt,*  says  a  musical 
critic,^  '  that  much  of  this  enthusiasm  proceeded 
from  genuine  admiration  of  his  music,  mixed 
with  a  feeling  that  that  music,  for  a  number  of 
years,  had  been  shamefully  neglected  in    this 
countey,  and  that  now,  at  last,  the  time  had 
come  to  make  amends  to  a  great  and  faznoos 
man,  fortunately  still  living.    It  is  equally  cer^ 
tain  that  a  great  many  people  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  enthusiasm — ^including 
the  very  cabmen  in  the  streets,  who  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  "  Habby  Liszt  ** — had  never  heard 
a  note  of  his  music,  or  would  have  appreciated  it 
much  if  they  had.    The  spell  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted was  a  purely  personal  one;  it  was  the 
same  fascination  which  Liszt   exercised    over 
almost  every  man  and  woman  who  came  into 
contact  with  him.* 

liszt  paused  awhile  in  Paris  on  his  way,  and 
received  much  attention,  his  musical  friends  and 
followers  gathering  to  meet  him  at  the  concerts 
of  Cdonne,  Lamoureux,  and  Pasdeloup.  At 
length  on  April  3,  the  Abb^  lisst  reached  oar 
shores,  and  on  the  same  evening  three  or  four 
hundred  people  met  at  Mr.  Littleton's  house 
at  Sydenham  to  do  honour  to  the  great  artist, 
and  a  programme  consisting  entirely  of  his  com- 
positions was  gone  through  by  Mr.  Walter  Bache 
and  others.  The  gracious  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  cSisUnguished  guest,  and  his 
kindly  interest  in  all  that  went  forward,  won  the 
hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene;  all 
recognized  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  a  mar- 
vellous personality  such  as  is  rarely  met  with. 
On  the  following  day  Lisst  played  part  of  his 
E  b  Concerto  before  a  few  friends.  On  the  Mon- 
day he  attended  the  rehearsal  of  his  oratorio 
'St.  Elisabeth*  in  St.  James's  Hall;  and  in  the 

•  Allgemelne  Mnslk-Zeltiing,  Kay  18. 1887. 

•  Bis  prcdeot  of  oonduetlng  Qerman  opera  In  London  la  1819 
to  nothing. 

T  Fortnightly  Bertew.  September  Ift^ 
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evening  of  the  same  day  he  MtoniBhed  hie  host  and 
a  circle  of  friends  by  an  impioTiBation  on  some 
of  the  themes.  Hie  6th  April  was  the  date  of 
the  concert,  and  when  the  composer  walked  into 
the  hall  he  receiyed  such  ovations  as  had  probably 
never  been  offered  to  an  artist  in  England  before. 
Even  before  he  entered  his  arrival  was  announced 
by  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside,  who  hailed 
him  as  if  he  were  a  king  returning  to  his  king- 
dom. During  the  afternoon  Liszt  had  been  en- 
tertained at  ue  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
the  Liszt  Scholarship,  raised  with  so  much  zeal 
by  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  master.  A  short  programme  was  performed, 
Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mackenzie  conducting, 
and  when  Liszt  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved 
towards  the  piano,  the  excitement  of  the  students 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
A  visit  to  Windsor,  where  he  played  to  Her 
Majesty  a  reminiscence  of  the  Bose  Mirade 
scene  from  '  St.  Elisabeth,'  filled  up  most  of  the 
following  day  (April  8),  on  the  evening  of  which 
Mr.  Walter  Bache*s  Gzosvenor  Gallezy  Becep- 
tion  took  place.  The  brilliant  scene  of  Saturday 
was  here  repeated,  with  the  veiy  important  addi- 
tional feature  of  a  solo  from  Liust  himself.  [See 
Baohb)  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  the  great  inan*s  visit  in- 
cluded a  performance  of  '  St.  Elisabeth '  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  1 7th.  On  the  2  2nd,  a  week 
later  than  he  intended,  liszt  left  England,  pleased 
with  his  reception,  and  promising  to  repeat  his 
visit.  No  wonder  that  his  death  was  felt  by 
Engliih  people  as  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 
The  last  music  he  wrote  was  a  bar  or  two  of 
Mackenzie's  *  Troubadour,'  upon  which  he  had 
intended  to  write  a  fimtasia. 

The  remaining  incidents  in  the  life  of  Liszt  may 
only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Paris  gave  him  a 
performance  of  'St.  Elisabeth*  at  the  Trocaddro. 
The  master  left  Paris  in  May,  and  visited  in  turn 
Antwerp,  Jena,  and  Sondershausen.  He  attended 
the  summer  festival  here  while  suffering  fr^ni 
weakness  and  cold.  *  On  m*a  mis  les  bottM  pour 
le  grand  voyage,*  he  said,  excusing  himself  to  a 
friend  for  remaining  seated.  His  last  appear- 
ance upon  a  concert  platform  was  on  July  19, 
when,  accompanied  by  M.  and  Mme.  Munkiosy, 
he  attended  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
Luxemburg.  At  the  end  of  the  concert  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano.  He 
played  a  fantasia,  and  a  '  Soirte  de  Yienne.'  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  audience,  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  unlooked-for  fiftvour,  applauded 
the  master  with  frenzy.  In  the  pages  of  Janka 
Wohl's  *  IVanpoLs  Lint  *  there  is  an  account  of 
a  scene  during  laszt's  stay  at  the  Munkicsys* 
house,  according  to  the  writer  a  record  of  the  last 
time  the  greatest  master  of  the  pianoforte  touched 
his  instrument.  A  flying  visit  had  been  paid  to 
Bayreuth  on  the  marriage  of  Daniela  von  Bttlow 
— Liszt's  granddaughtei^with  Herr  von  Thode 
on  July  4.  Liszt  returned  again  for  the  perform- 
ance of '  Parsifal '  on  the  a  3rd.  He  was  suffaring 
from  a  bronchial  attack,  but  the  cough  for  a  day 
or  two  became  less  troublesome,  and  he  ven- 
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tured  to  attend  another  play,  an  exceptionally 
fine  performance  of  '  Tristan,*  during  which  the 
£Mse  of  Liszt  shone  ftdl  of  life  and  happiness, 
though  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  had 
been  almost  carried  to  and  firom  the  carnage 
and  Mme.  Wagner's  box.  lliis  memorable  per^ 
formance  of  'Tristan,'  in  which  the  singers 
(Sucher,  Vogl,  etc.)  and  players  surpassed  them- 
selves, lingmd  in  Liszt's  mind  until  his  death. 
When  he  returned  h<Hne  he  was  prostrate,  and 
those  surrounding  him  feared  the  worst.  The 
patient  was  con&ied  to  his  bed  and  kept  per- 
fectly quiet.  The  case  was  from  the  first  hope- 
less, the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  gencoral 
weakness  rather  than  the  severe  odd  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  which  supervened  on  July  3 1  • 
His  death  that  night  was  absolutely  painless. 

Since  the  funeral  in  the  Bayreuth  cemetery  on 
Aug.  3,  Liszt's  ashes  have  not  been  disturbed, 
although  Weimar  and  Budapest  each  asserted  a 
claim  to  the  body  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Car- 
dinal Haynauld  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
(heiress  and  executrix  under  his  will)  gave  way 
before  the  wishes  of  Liszt's  sole  surviving  daugh- 
ter, Cosima  Wagner,  supported  as  they  were  by 
public  opinion  and  the  known  views  of  Liszt 
himself,  who  had  not  looked  with  favour  on  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert, and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  not 
also  be  hb  &te  to  '  herumfidiren.'  These  towns, 
as  well  as  others,  have  therefore  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  genius  who  was  associated  with 
them.  The  memory  of  Liszt  has  been  honoured 
in  a  practical  way  in  many  places.  Liszt  socie- 
ties existed  during  the  master's  lifetime,  and 
they  have  now  been  multiplied.  Immediately 
after  the  funeral  a  meeting  of  the  leading  musi- 
cians was  held  at  Bayreuth,  at  which  Richter 
made  a  speech  and  uiged  that  all  the  living 
forces  of  the  artistic  world  should  unite  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  master  by  perfect  ren- 
derings of  his  own  and  other  modem  works. 
The  Grand  Buke  of  Weimar,  Liszt's  friend  and 
protector,  sent  the  intendant  of  the  theatre  to 
Bayreuth  to  confer  with  Bichter  upon  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  Liszt's  intentions.  He  pro- 
posed a  Liszt  foundation  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg.  A  Liszt  museum  was 
to  be  established  in  the  house  where  he  lived  at 
Weimar,  and  schdlaiships  were  to  be  offered  to 
promising  young  musicians,  and  on  similar  lines 
scholarships  have  been  instituted  elsewhere. 

An  outcome  of  this  project  is  the  Fondation- 
Uszt,  instituted  by  his  firm  friend  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  after  his  death,  to  continue  instruc- 
tion on  the  basis  he  had  laid. 

The  first  competition  for  the  Liszt  Boyal 
Academy  scholanhip  took  place  in  April  1887.^ 
The  scholarship  is  open  for  competition  by 
male  and  female  candidates,  natives  of  any 
country,  between  14  and  30  years  of  age,  and  may 
be  awarded  to  the  one  who  may  be  judged  to 
evince  the  greatest  merit  in  pianoforte  playing 
or  in  composition.     All  candidates  have  to  pass 

1  For  thlt  Kng toad  it  Indebted  to  tiie  •zeitloot  of  the  toU  Kr. 
Wftlter  Jtaeho  (who  nlied  upwarde  ol  UOOL  for  tbe  porpoee). 
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AQ  exammation  in  general  education  before  enter- 
ing the  muBical  contest.  The  holder  is  entitled  to 
three  years'  free  instruction  in  the  Academy,  and 
after  that  to  a  yearly  sum  for  continental  study. 

Among  portraits  of  the  master,  the  bust  ex- 
ecuted by  Boehm,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  1886,  will  have  great  interest  for 
EngliiUi  people,  as  loazt  sat  for  it  during  his 
visit  to  Sydenham  in  the  same  year.  Pkhster 
casts  of  this  bust  have  since  been  issued  by  No- 
vellos.  The  head  of  Liszt  upon  his  death-bed  has 
been  successfully  represented  in  a  plaster  cast 
by  Messrs.  Weissbrod  &  Schnappauf  of  Bay- 
reuth.  On  pp.  149  and  319  of  Janka  WohiV 
volume  a  detailed  account  and  list  of  portraits 
and  paintings  may  be  found. 

The  task  of  collecting  Liszt's  posthumous 
works  has  not  been  an  easy  one,  the  composer 
having  distributed  his  MSS.  amongst  his  friends 
and  pupils.  There  have  already  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years,  by  Tilbonzky  ft  Parsch, 
Budapest : — 

*  UnskriMhes  KOnlgiUad,'  for  nttl«  toIom  or  mixed  ehom  irtth 
orehwtm  aceompftitlment ;  th«  noM  In  PF.  More,  and  In  amago- 
m«nu  for  iMritODo  aolo,  and  for  4  handt  and  2  hands  on  tho  PF. 

'  Cngarn'a  G«tt,'  for  barltooo  solo  and  ad  Ub.  ebonu  of  male 
Toloos.  Also  for  PFn  S  hands ;  also  for  PF.,  left  hand ;  alao  for 
organ  or  harmonium ;  also  for  cymbal. 

Gsirdis  for  PF..  8  hands. 

CsirdAs  obstini.    Do. 

Dem  Andenken  PetOfl's  for  PF.,  8  and  4  hands. 

l«th  Hungarian  Rhapsody  (lIunkAcsy).  2  hands;  also  4  tunda, 
17th  do.  (Aus  dem  Figaro  Album).  ISth  do.  (FOr  das  Album  der 
Budapester  Ausstellung).  IWh  do.  (naeh  G.  Abr&nyl't  'OBirdAs 
nobles  *>. 

Published  by  KahnVs  Hachfolger:— 

*  Chrlstua.'  PF.  arrangamentt.  8  and  4  hands. 

Antlpbon  for  St.  Cecilia's  Dfty,  contralto  solo  and  5-part  mixed 
choir,  and  orchestral  accompaniment.    Also  PF.  or  Tocal  score. 

'  Le  Cruclflx.'  for  contralto  nIo,  with  harmor.lum  or  PF.  accom* 
oanlment. 

Mlua  pro  Organo. 

Sacred  Choruses.  No.  X.  Anlma (Sirlstl ;  Ho. XI,  Tn  es  Petras; 
No.  xn.  Domlnus  consarret  eum. 

'  Salve  Begina '  (Gregorian),  for  tuumonlnm  or  organ. 

Songs :  '  Verlassan,'  *  Ich  verlor  die  Kraft.' 

Duet:  ' O  Veer im  Abendstmhl.* 

'  Sonnenhymnn*.'  Baritone  solo,  male  Toloe  chorus,  organ  and 
orchestra.    Also  Toeal  score. 

'  Stanislaus.' oratorto.   Full  score.   Vocal  score.   Single  numb(>rs. 

'Salre  Polonla,'  Interludlnm.  Full  score.  Also  arrangement 
for  PF. 

*  De  Proftmdis,'  Pi.  exxlx.  bass  or  alto  solo,  with  PF.  or  oisan. 
'  Le  barde  areugle.'  ballade  for  PF. 

Collected  Songs. 

By  Various  Publishers :~ 
'  Von  der  Wlege  bU  zum  Grabe,*  symphonle  poem,  after  a  dxwrlnf 
by  mchael  Zlchy. 
Varlanien  nnd  Zusfttze  to  'Festkllnge.' 
'  Le  trlomphe  Amtbre  de  Taase,'  epilogue  to  '  Tasso.* 
Two  new  MephlstO' Waker,  oroh.  and  PF..  2  or  4  hands  (FOrstnerX 
'  Crux,'  Hymne  des  Marins,  chorus  and  accompaniment  ad  Nb. 

*  Pax  Voblscum,*  motet,  4  male  Toloes. 
'  Natus  est  Chrlttos,'  4  male  Tolees. 

'  Qui  Xarlam  absolTistl.'  baritone  solo  and  chorus. 

*  O  helllge  Naoht.*  tenor  solo  and  S-part  female  chorus  (Fflntner). 

'  Nun  danket  Alle  Gott,*  chorus,  organ,  trumpets,  trombones,  and 
drums. 

Antlpbon  for  St.  Oeellla's  Day.  contralto  solo  and  6-part  female 
chorus. 

Original,  for  Pianoforte  :— 
Anntes  de  P4Mrhiage.  Trolsttme  Annde:  No.  L  Angelus  (also  for 
string  quartet).  No.  8.  Aux  Cyprus  de  la  Villa  d'Sste.  No.  3.  Do. 
No.  4,  Les  Jeux  d'Banz  4  la  Villa  d'Bste.  Na  fi.  'Sunt  lacrymae 
rerum '  en  mode  hongrols.  No.  8.  Marohe  fun^bre.  No.  7.  '  Sursnm 
corda '  (also  for  solo  ?oIobs.  Schott),  '  Abschled.'  rusHsches  Volks- 
IJed.  'Die  Trauer-Gondel'  (Fritxsch).  SValses  onbll«es:  Valse 
EKglaque  (Bote  A  Bock) ;  Stude  In  0 ;  Andante  maestoso  (Boa^ 
vOlgy)-  '  Weihnachtsbanm.'  18  pieces,  8  or  4  hands  (Fttrstner). 
Grosses  Concert-Fantasia  flber  Spanische  Welsen  (Ucht).  Twelve 
books  of  Technical  Studies,  with  more  to  follow  (Schuberth). 

Transcriptions :~ 
Processional  March  tnm  'Panlfel'  (Schott).    Other  Wagner  | 
transorlptloos  (Schott,  and  B.  *  H.)   Berlios's '  Harold '  Symphony  ' 
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(LoDCkart).   Verdi's  'Alda'  and  'Beqnlen,* 
Krlemhllde,*  *  Faust,*  and  Intermecxo  from  *  Ueber  alien  ZabI 
Uebe '  (Bote  A  Bock).   Llcbesseene  and  Fortnna'a  Kngel  twttm 
Schmidt's  'Die  sleben  TodsOnden.*    Bablnsteln'a  *Gdb  roIH 
'Der  Asra'  (Klstner).    Schumann's  ' Proveo^lscbes 
(Fdrstner).   Forty^two  Lieder  by  Beeihoren.  Franz.  Seta 
■endelssolui   (B.  A    H.).    Paraphrase  of  themes   fromi 
'Almlra.'    Paraphrase  of  themes  from  modem   Boss 
W11honky*a  'BomAoce.'     Azrangements  of  Fait-<^kn 
hands;  nocturne,  4  hmnds.     Schnb<rt*S  Marohea.  4  hi 
thoTcn's  (}onoertos,  8  PFs. 

Liszt  had  completed,  or  is  said  to  h&ve  partly 
written: — New  symphonic  poem  fof  orgmn,  od 
lines  by  Herder, '  The  Organ*;  'Lo  spnaaliTJo* 
(org.) ;  Romance  oubliee  (violin) ;  Mephisto 
Polka;  new  edition  '  Soirte  de  Vlenne*; 
score  of  Zarembski's  duets;  'Die  Macht  der 
Musik,'  song;  Fantasia  for  orch.  and  PF.  on 
Schubert's  'Der  Wanderer';  *Die  Nebensasi' 
nen'  and  'Aufenthalt*  (Schubert)  for  PF.; 
*Weihelied'  to  Leo  XIII;  *Der  ewige  Jade.' 
for  PF.  with  declaimed  poem  (Schubart). 

The  discovery  of  a  concerto  entitled  '  MaM- 
diction/  and  of  a  choral  work, '  The  Creation/ 
has  been  reporteiL^  [L1.M.M.3 

LITOLFF,  H.  C.  Add  that  his  opera  'Leg 
Templiers  *  was  produced  at  Brusseb  in  January, 
1886. 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  PESTIVAXS.  No 
festival  has  been  held  since  1874.  Add  that  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  succeeded  as  conductnr  oi 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880  by 
Herr  Max  Bruch,  since  whose  retirement  in  188  J 
the  post  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Charles  Hall^ 

LLOYD,  Chablbs  Harfobd,  bom  Oct^  16, 
1849,  ^^    Thombury,    Gloucestershire,   son    fA 
Edmund  Uoyd,  a  solicitor,   was  educated  at 
Thombuiy  Grammar  School  and  Roasall  SchooL 
From  the  latter  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  (now 
Hertford  College),  Oxford,  in  Oct  1868  as  the 
holder  of  an  open  classical  scholarship.    He  gra- 
duated Mu8.B.  i87i,BA.  187a, M.A.  1875,  tafmg 
a  second  class    in  the  Final  Theological  SchooL 
While  an  undergraduate  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Oxford  University  Musical  Ctub^ 
and  was  elected  its  first  president.    This  sodelj 
(see  vol.  iv.  p.  ao6)  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
advancement  of  classical  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity.   It  still  flourishes,  and  up  to  June  1887 
over  380  performances  of  chamber  music  had 
been  given.    Mr.  lioyd  was  appointed  organist 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral  in  June  1876  as  8ao> 
cessor  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley.     In  this  capacity  he 
conducted  the  Festivals  of  the  Three  Choirs  in 
1877  and  1880.    In  Sept.  i88a  he  succeeded 
Dr.  C.  J.  Corfe  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
conductor  of  the  Choral  Society  in  suooesmcm  to 
Mr.  Parratt.    His  works,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, have  obtained  well-deserved  success.     Hia 
themes  are  original  and  beautiful,  and  their 
treatment  shows  much  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  effect.    His  part-writing  is  excellent, 
and  in  the  structure  of   his  compositions  he 
displays  a  moderation  and  self-restraint  which 


I  AH  posUiumotts  UBS.  were  handed  OTer  to  the  Atlg. 
HutlkTerein  by  the  Prinoeu  Hohenlohe.  the  daughter  <tf  Uuf 
faithful  friend  and  tesUtrtx.  the  Prlnoesi  Wittgenstein,  nlw  died  Is 
1887. 
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cannot  be  too  highly  commended.    His  pub- 
lished works  are  as  follows : — 

Ouktatu.— '  Hero  and  Laandar/  for  wU,  ehonu  tad  orehMtim  (Wor- 
cMter  Festlml,  1884) :  '  Song  of  Baldar, '  for  wpimno  aolo  and  cbonta 
(Hereford  FeMlval,  UM) : '  Andromeda.'  for  loU.  ehonu  and  orcheftra 
(Oloueeeter  FetttTal.  1888)  t '  The  Loncfaaardi'  Saga,'  male  choraa  and 
PF.  aoet..  188T. 

Chonues  and  Ineldental  moslo  to  AloettU  (lea  Obuk  Puitb  In 
AppendlxX  for  mAle  ehonta,  flutes,  elarlneta  and  harp,  1887.  'The 
Gleano'i  Harrett*  for  female  ehomt. 

Senicei  In  1  b  (ftiU  Cathedral)*  la  F  and  O  (Parochial).  Kagnlflcat 
and  None  Dimlttii  In  F,  toll,  ehonu  and  orchestra  (Glouoetter 
Feithral.  1880). 

Anthems.—'  Art  thoa  waaiy? '  8  Toloes  nnaoeompanlcd.  '  Blessed 
is  he,'  wtth  fill!  orchestral  aooompanlment  (Gloucester  Festltal, 
1883).   '  Fear  not.  O  land,*  and '  Give  the  Lord  the  honour.* 

Duo  ooncertante  for  elarlnet  and  piano. 

Onaa.— Sonata  In  D  minor,  and  two  other  pieces. 

Madrigal.  6  parts,  '  When  at  Oorlana's  eyes.'  Part-songs,  among 
which  'AUen-a-^ale'  and  'The  Bosj  Dawn'  (8  parts)  are  accom- 
panied, and  several  songs.  [M.l 

LLOYD,  Edwabd.  Line  lo  of  article,  for 
Trinity  recui  Eling's. 

LOBE,  JoHANN  Chbistian.  Add  date  of 
death,  July  27,  1881. 

LOBGESANG.  L.  8  of  article, /or  third  read 
second.  Add  Mendelssohn  was  exigaged  during 
1838  and  '39  on  a  symphony  in  Bb,  which  he 
often  mentions  in  his  letters,  and  at  last  speaks 
of  as  nearly  complete.  No  trace  of  it  has  how- 
ever been  found.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have 
converted  it  into  the  orchestral  movements  of 
the  Lobgesangy  the  6rst  of  which  is  also  in  Bb ! 
Last  line  but  one  of  article, /or  2nd  read  8th. 

LOBKOWrrZ.  p.  i55anotea,/orFitzread 
Fitzli.     (Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

LOCK,  Matthew.  Line  1 7  of  article,  add  that 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmund  Smyth, 
Esq.,  of  Armables,  Herts,  on  March  8,  1663-4, 
and  that  he  is  stated  in  the  register  to  be  thirty 
years  old  at  the  time.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
there  approximately  ascertained  as  163  a  or  3. 
P.  157  a,  1.  19  from  bottom,  add  that  there  is  a 
copy  of  *  Modem  Church  Music,*  etc.,  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Some  of 
Lock's  autographs  are  in  the  library  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Line  8  from  bottom  of  same 
oolumn,/or  1670  read  1667.  P.  157  h,  1,  2,  for 
1706  read  1708. 

LOCO,  'in  (the  nsual^  place.'  A  term  of 
which  the  use  is  explained  under  All*  Ottava, 
vol.  i.  p.  56;  where,  however,  the  word  is  stated 
to  be  Italian,  instead  of  Latin.  [M.] 

LODEB,  E.  J.  P.  159  a,  L  2^,  for  1851  read 
1853. 

LOESCHHOBN,  Albebt,  was  bom  June  37, 
18 19,  in  Berlin,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Berger,  and  subsequently 
studied  at  the  Boyal  Institute  for  Church  Music 
in  Berlin,  where  since  1 851  he  has  been  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte.  The  title  of  Royal  Professor 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1868.  For  many 
years  he  carried  on  concerts  of  chamber  music 
at  Berlin  with  eminent  success.  He  has  done 
great  service  for  the  advancement  of  classical 
music,  and  by  his  conscientious  and  thorough 
discipline  as  a  teacher  many  of  his  pupils  have 
also  distinguished  themselves.  He  is  most  widely 
known  through  his  numerous  studies  for  the 


pianoforte,  although  he  has  published  a  long  list 
of  other  worthy  compositions.  [C.E.] 

LOEWE,  Johanna  Sophib.    Correct  date  of 
birth  to  March  24,  1816. 

LOGROSCINO,  NiooLO.  See  voL  ii.  p.  514  a. 

LOHENGRIN.    Line  4  of  article,  for  Sept 
read  Aug.  a8. 

LONDON.    For  additions  to  article  on  vol 
iL  p.  163  a,  see  Beobebs  in  Appendix. 

LONDON  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
This  society  was  formed  in  1878  by  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  Long  and  other  prominent  amateurs.  Its 
objects  are  stated  in  its  second  rule — a  canon  un- 
impeachable in  spirit,  if  not  in  grammar — ^to  be 
'the  practice  and  performance  of  the  works  of 
composers  which  are  not  generally  known  to  the 
musical  public.'  Mr.  Bumby  was  appointed 
musical  aireotor,  and  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  A. 
Littleton  honorary  secretaries.  An  efficient 
choir  was  formed,  and  the  first  concert  was  given 
on  June  37, 1879,  ^  St.  James's  Hall,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  the  occasion  was  a  private 
one.  Goetz's  Psalm  czxxvii.  was  introduced  to 
London  at  that  concert,  the  solos  being  sung,  as  on 
many  subsequent  occasions,  by  efficient  ama- 
teurs. "From  1884  until  the  last  season  of  the 
society's  existence,  Mr.  Heathcote  Long  was 
alone  in  the  honorary  seoretaiyship.  After  the 
season  of  1886,  Mr.  Bamby  was  succeeded  as 
conductor  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  who  con- 
ducted the  final  concert  on  May  34,  1887.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  the  society  was  dis- 
banded, and  a  sum  of  £100  was  handed  over 
firom  its  funds  to  the  Royal  Coll^;e  of  Music. 
During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  insti- 
tution performed  the  following  works  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  besides  others  which  had 
been  heard  before,  though  not  frequently.  Mr. 
Stanford's  '  Three  Holy  Children,'  for  instance, 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  London,  though 
not  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by  the  London 
Musical  Society : — 

OHOBAL  WOBKB. 
BeethoTSO.   Cantata  on  the  death  of  the  Bmperar  Joseph  the 
Second. 
Bimhms.  VIer  Oeslnge,  op.  17. 
ProUk.    'Stabat  Mater.* 
Goeti.   Psalm  ezxxTll.  and 'Noenla.* 
Oounod.   Trobiime  Mease  (selections). 
Orleg.   'Dosterthor.* 
Hlller.   'O  weep  ft>r  those.' 
Hofmann.  Helnrleh.   ■  Cinderella.' 
Jensen.   'Feast  of  Adonis.' 
Bhebiberger.  *  Chrlstofoms.' 
SDas,  B.   Magnlfloat. 

Schumann.  'The  King's  Son.'  *  The  Mlnstrd's  Onne.'  and  IpanTvdM 
LlebesUeder.' 

0B0HE8TBAL  WOBKB. 
Toccata  In  W,  arranged. 

t  B  minor  (Mist  ShlniMr). 

[M.] 

LOOSEMORE,  Henbt.  Line  6  of  article,/or 
anthems  read  an  anthem.  Line  to,  for  in  1067 
read  after  Michaelmas  1670.  Concerning  the 
Exeter  oigan,  built  by  his  son,  see  voL  iL 
p.  59a. 

LORTZING.  G.  A.  P.  167  a,  1.  11,  for  1845 
read  1846.  Correct  date  of  death  to  185 1.  Line 
15  from  end  of  article, /or  April  17  read  April  15. 


David.  FerdL   VIoltn  Concerto  in  B  minor  (MIsi  ShlniMr). 

DroMk.   Legenden. 

Sobabert.   Orertuia, '  Pes  Tsafsl's  Lnstichlof .' 
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LOVBR,  Samukl,  bom  at  Dnblin  in  1797, 
beg&D  his  career  as  an  artist  and  miniature 

Sjnter,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
ibemian  Society  of  Arts  in  1838,  and  after- 
wards became  its  secretaiy.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  sucoessfal  novels,  dnmas,  and  poems,  and 
composed  both  words  and  music  of  many  songs 
and  ballads.  He  also  appeared  as  a  singer  in  a 
musical  entertainment,  'The  Irishman's  Carpet 
Bag/  His  oompositioDS  include  the  music  and 
songs  to  his  dramas  and  burlettas  produced  at 
the  London  theatres  and  rendered  popular  by 
Mme.  Yestris,  Tyrone  Power,  and  others,  viz. 
'Rory  O'More/  Adelphi,  Sept.  29,  1837; 
'White  Horse  of  the  Peppers,'  Haymarket, 
1838;  'Happy  Man,'  Haymarket,  May  ao, 
1839;  'Crreek  Boy/  Covent  Garden,  Sept.  a6, 
1840;  'II  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia,'  English 
Opera  House  (Lyceum),  April,  1841 ;  'Mac- 
Carthy  More,'  Lyceum,  April  i,  i86i,and  many 
detached  sonffs,  principally  Irish,  both  humor- 
ous  and  pauietic.  Many  of  these  were  very 
effective,  as,  for  instance,  his  '  What  will  you  do, 
love  ? '  '  Angel's  Whisper,'  '  Molly  Bawn,'  and 
'The  low-backed  Car/  An  evening  entertain- 
ment  which  he  attempted  met  with  some  success 
in  England  and  America.  He  died  July  6, 
1868.  [A.C.] 

LUCAS,  Chablbs.  Add  that  in  1840-3  he 
occasionally  conducted  at  the  Ancient  Concerts. 

LUCCA,  Paulins.  Add  date  of  birth,  April 
26,  1 841,  and  that  her  parents  were  Italian. 
P.  171  a,  1.  32, /or  In  July  read  On  July  22. 
Add  that  in  the  Italian  seasons  of  1882-4,  at 
Covent  Garden,  Mme.  Lucca  appeared  in  the 
parts  of  Selica,  Cberubino,  Carmen,  etc.,  and  was 
announced  to  appear  in  'Colomba,'  but  that 
opera  was  not  produced.    In  the  last  line  of  the 


MAAS. 

artide,  for  Bahder  read  Rahden.     (Corrected  xa 
late  editions.) 

LUISA  MILLER.    Line  4  of  article^  Jbr 
December  read  Dec.  8. 

LUMBYE,  H.  O.    Correct  date  of  birth  to 
May  2,  1810. 

LUSTIGE  WEIBER  VON  WINDSOJEL  Line 

4ofarticle,/orinMayrmKlMarch9.  (Corrected 
in  late  editions.) 

LUTE.  P.  176  a»  1.  8  from  bottom*  omit  the 
clause  between  the  oonmias,  as  the  lute  is  net 
furnished  with  a  souudpost.  P.  176  6«  L  13, 
the  single-necked  lute  had,  about  a.d.  1600^ 
open  strings  or  diapasons  as  well  as  the  theor* 
bo,  but  always  in  pairs  of  strings.  For  'InA 
t^rb^,'  or  *  liuto  attiorbato  *  see  Theobbo*  voL  iv. 
p.  100  b.  P.  177  a,  U.  40,  54, 59,  for  the  modern- 
izing of  the  Iaux  Maler  lute  figured  on  p.  176, 
the  use  made  of  old  lutes  to  repair  other  in 
struments,  the  attribution  of  the  smmame 
Luther,  the  true  date  for  Maler,  and  the  anec- 
dote told  by  Mace  concerning  Kin^  Gharies 
and  Gkx>thiere  (Gaultier),  see  Thsobbo,  vol.  iv. 
p.  100  b.  [A^.H.] 

LUTENIST.  The  date  given  on  p.  1 78  a,  L  4, 
is  corrected  in  the  article  Shore,  vol.  iii.  488  b, 
where  the  death  of  Shore  is  given  as  1 750.  1 753 
is  probably  the  correct  date. 

LUTHERAN  CHAPEL.  The  last  aentenoe 
of  the  article  should  run : — The  organists  sinoa 
1784  have  been  Augustus  Friedrich  Karl  Koll- 
mann,  died  Easter  Day,  1829,  etc 

LWOFF,  Alexis.  Add  date  of  birth.  May  25. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  P.  181  a,  1.  20,  far 
July  22  read  July  23.  line  11  from  end  of 
article, /or  71  read  41. 


M. 


MAAS,  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  30,  1847,  at 
Dartford;  began  his  career  as  a  dior- 
ister  at  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  was 
taught  singing  by  J.  L.  Hopkins,  the  organist, 
and  later  by  Mme.  Bodda-Pyne.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  clerk  in  Chatham  dockyard,  but 
went  to  Milan  in  1869,  and  studied  under  San 
Giovanni.  He  made  bis  d^ut  at  one  of  Leslie's 
concerts,  Feb.  26,  1871,  and  sang  'Annabell 
Lee'  in  the  place  of  Sims  Reeves,  with  great 
success, '  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  only  compelled 
by  unanimous  desire  to  repeat  it,  but  there  was  a 
strong  attempt  to  induce  him  to  sing  it  a  third 
time,  which,  however,  he  had  the  go^  sense  to 
resist*  He  played  the  hero  in  '  Babil  and 
Bijou'  at  Covent  Garden,  Aug.  20,  1872;  he 
then  went  to  America,  and  played  m  MIbs  Kel- 
logg's  English  Opera  Company.  He  reappeared 
in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl  Rosa,  as 
Gontrau  on  the  production  of  Brull's  *  Golden 
Cross,'  March  2,  1878,  and  was  engaged  by 


Rosa  for  three  years  as  his  principal  tenor  hoth 
at  Her  Majesty's  and  in  the  provinoes.     His 
principal  parts  were  Rienzi  on  its  production 
at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1879;  Raoul,  Feb. 
12,  1879;  Wilhelm  Mdster  on  the  production 
in  English  of '  Mignon,'  Jan.  1 2, 1880 ;  Radames 
on  the  production  in  English  of '  Alda,'  Fsb.  19, 
1880;   also  Faust,  Thaddeus,  Don  C^sar,  etc.. 
He  pWed  at  Her  Majesty's  in  Italian  in  1880, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1 883.  He 
played  under  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  i883~8c, 
his  new  parts  being  Edgar    of   Ravenswood, 
April  19,  1884,  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieoz 
on  production  in  London  of  'Manon,'  May  7, 
1885.    He  was  very  popular  on  the  stage,  mora 
on  account  of  his  very  fine  voice,  which  was  said 
to  resemble  Giuglini's  in  character,  rather  than 
for  his   dramatic  gift,  since   he  was  a  very 
indifferent  actor.    He  was  equally  popular  in 
the  concert-room,  where  he  appeared  first  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  in  the  *  Messiah '  April  4, 1879, 
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and  at  the  PhiQumnonic,  May  a  1 ,  1 8  79.  He  sang 
at  all  the  principal  oonoerts,  and  at  the  variouB 
Uandel  and  provincial  festivals.  He  sang  also 
in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  April  6,  18841 
and  at  Bnusels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel  Festival 
of  1885.  His  last  important  engagement  was  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  188^,  where  he  sang 
in  Dvor&^B  'Spectre's  Bride, ^  Aug.  27,  and 
Stanford's  *  Three  Holy  Children/  Aug.  28,  on 
the  production  of  those  works.  At  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  the  previous  year  he  had  introduced 
'  Apollo's  Invocation/  a  scena  written  for  him 
by  Massenet.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1886,  from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  rheumatic  fever,  bron- 
chitis, congestion  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  from 
a  cold  taken  while  fishing.  Maas  s  '  greatest 
triumphs  were  gained  in  the  concert  room  rather 
than  on  the  stoge.  For  several  years  he  has 
stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  tenor  singers, 
not  only  by  reason  of  his  magnificent  voice,  but 
of  his  Uioroughly  finished  and  artistic  style. . . . 
By  his  amiable  personal  character  the  deceased 
artist  won  the  esteem  and  afiection  of  all  who 
had  the  privilege  of  his  friendship.'  ^         [A.C.] 

MAATSCHAPPU  TOT  BEVORDERING 
DER  TOONKUNST.    See  vol.  iv.  p.  355. 

MACBETH.  Line  7  of  article,  read  March  17. 

MACBETH,  Allan,  bom  in  Greenock,  March 
13*  1856,  and  received  his  musical  education 
chiefly  in  G^ermany.  In  1880  he  was  appointed 
conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral  Uidon,  but 
resigned  the  post  in  1887.  He  is  organist  of 
St.  George's-in-the-Fields  Established  Church. 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  much  occupation  of  his 
time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing),  has 
found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  ne  has 
a  decided  gift  He  has  written  a  number  of 
pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or  three 
orchestral  movements  played  at  the  Choral 
Union  Concerts,  and  since  transcribed  for  piano. 
As  a  song  writer  Mr.  Macbeth  has  generally 
been  very  successful,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
arranged  for  voices  several  Scotch  melodies,  as 
well  as  written  some  original  part-songs.  He  has 
an  operetta  in  MS.,  'The  Duke's  Doctor.'  [W.He.] 

MACFARREN,  SiB  G.  A.  Add  that  his 
oratorio  *King  David'  was  produced  at  the 
Leeds  Festival,  1883,  *>^^  ^^^  ^  ^0  >ft°>o  year 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died 
Oct.  31,  1887,  his  last  published  work  being  an 
Andante  and  Rondo  in  E  for  violin  and  organ, 
contained  in  the  '  Organist's  Quarterly  Journal 
for  Oct.  1887.  A  cantata  for  feinale  voices 
'Around  the  Hearth,'  was  publuihed  posthu- 
mously. As  Principal  of  the  Royal  Acadbmy  of 
Music,  Sir  G.  A.  Mao£urren  was  snoceeded  in 
1888  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Maokensie,  and  as  Professor 
of  Music  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr.  U  Yillieis  Stan- 
ford.  [M.] 

MoGUCEIN,  Babtoit,  born  July  a8,  1852, 
at  Dublin,  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Armagh  CathedraL  He  received  instruction 
from  Uie  late  R.  Turle,  then  organist  there,  in 
tinging,  organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.    He  be- 
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came  first  tenor  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ,  Dublin, 
in  1 87 1,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Robinson.  He  sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  following 
year  made  his  d^but  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs July  5, 1875,  after  which  he  went  to  Milan 
and  studied  under  TrevulsL  He  reappeared  with 
success  at  the  same  conceits  Oct.  28, 1876,  where 
he  also  made  his  d  Aut  as  an  oratorio  singer  in 
the  '  Lobgesang,*  Nov.  3, 1877.  He  made  his 
debut  on  tiie  stage  as  Thaddeus  under  Carl  Rosa 
at  Birmingham  Sept.  10,  1880;  at  Dublin  as 
WUhelm  Mdster  Mav  9,  1881 ;  in  the  same 
part  at  Her  Majesty's  Jan.  20,  1882,  and  as 
Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of  *  The 
Painter  of  Antwerp/  an  English  version  of 
Balfe's  Italian  opera  '  Pittore  e  Duca,*  Jan.  28, 
1882.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces  until  the  summer  of 
1887,  and  has  become  a  great  favourite  both 
as  a  singer  and  actor.  His  most  important  parts 
are  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Don  Jos^ ;  in  new 
oi>eras  he  Ium  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts  01 
Phoebus  ('  Esmeralda'),  March  26,  1883 ;  Orso 
(<  Colomba  *),  April  9,  1883 ;  Waldemar  (<  Na- 
deshda'),  April  16, 1885 ;  Guillem  de  Cabestanh 
('Troubadour'),  June  8, 1886 ;  Oscar  ('Nordisa*), 
May  4,  1887 ;  at  Edinburgh,  Renzo  on  the  pro- 
duction in  English  of  Ponchielli's  'Promessi 
Spoei,'  and  at  Liverpool,  Dee  Grieuz  ('  Manon  *), 
Jan.   17,  1885.    Mr.  McGuckin  is  extremely 

gspular  in  the  concert-room,  and  has  sung  at  the 
hilharmonic,  the  Popular  and  Oratorio  Concerts, 
and  at  the  Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  His 
last  important  engagement  was  at  the  Norwich 
Festivid  of  1887,  where  he  sang  the  tenor  music 
in  Mandnelli's  'Isaias.'  He  went  to  America 
as  the  principal  tenor  of  the  National  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  has  lately  returned.  [A.C.] 
MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  To  list  of  works  add 
the  following:  —  Operas.  'Colomba,'  op.  28 
(Drury  Lane,  April  5,  1883);  'The  Trouba- 
dour'  (ibid.  June  8, 1886),  the  words  of  both  by 
Francis  Hueffer.  Oratorio:  'The  Rose  of  Sha- 
ron' (Norwich  Festival,  1884),  words  by  Joseph 
Bennett.  Cantatas:  'Jason'  (Bristol  Festival, 
1882),  and  'The  Bride';  'The  Story  of  Sayid' 
(Leeds  Festival,  1886).  Orchestral :  '  La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci,'  op.  29 ;  two  Scotch  Rhapso- 
dies, op.  21  and  24 ;  overture, '  Twelfth  Night/ 
op.  40 ;  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  op.  32, 
played  by  SeSor  Sarasate  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  1885.  Pi^no,  ops.  15,  20,  and  23,  six 
pieces  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  37,  besides  songs, 
part-songs,  and  three  organ  pieces.  His  most 
important  recent  compositions  are  his  'Jubilee 
Ode,'  words  by  Joseph  Bennett  (Crystal  Palace, 
June  22,  1887,  and  Norwich  Festival  of  same 
year),  and  an  ode,  'The  New  Covenant,'  oom- 
poaed  for  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition 
of  1888.  The  composer  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  in  z886.  He  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Feb.  1888.  [M.] 
MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  P.  1936.  L  30, 
add  that  since  1882  the  meetings  have  been  held 
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in  Willis*8  Booms.  Line  la  from  bottom,  for 
1752  read  1757.  P.  194 «,  1.  25,  fot  it  is  now 
vacant  rtadi  in  1878  the  Bight  Hon.  Earl  Beau- 
champ  was  appointed.  Line  33,  add  that  in 
1887  Dr.  Stainer  was  succeeded  as  director  of 
the  music  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge  and  Mr.  Eaton 
Faning.  Since  1881  two  prizes  of  £10  and  £5 
respectively,  have  been  awarded  annually  for  the 
two  best  madrigals.  From  the  list  of  present 
members  all  names  except  those  of  Drs.  Stainer 
and  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Otto  (Toldschmidt,  are  to 
be  omitted. 

MANNEBGESANGVEBEIN.  Add  that 
the  Cologne  Choral  Union  gave  a  set  of  ten 
concerts  in  St.  James*s  Hall  in  June,  1883. 

MAGNIFICAT.  Add  to  references  at  end 
of  article,  Israel  in  Eotft,  vol.  ii.  p.  35, 
Oratorio,  vol.  ii.  p.  546,  and  HAimsL,  vol.  iv. 
p.  664. 

MAHILLON,  Chablis  h.  Co.,  wind-instru- 
ment makers.  This  firm  was  founded  at  Brus- 
sels by  C.  Mahillon  (bom  1813,  died  1887),  in 
1836.  Three  of  his  sons  are  now  in  the  business, 
Victor  (see  below),  Joseph,  who  conducts  the 
Brussels  business,  and  Femand  who  manages 
the  London  branch  established  in  1884,  ^ 
Leicester  Square,  and  removed  in  1887  to  Oxford 
Street. 

Mahillon,  Victor,  of  the  firm  of  wind-instru- 
ment makers,  above  mentioned,  a  writer  of 
important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  honorary  and  zealous  custo- 
dian of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conservi^ 
toire,  was  bom  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841. 
After  studying  music  under  some  of  the  best 
professors  there,  he  applied  himself  to  Uie  prac- 
tical study  of  wind-instrument  manufacture  and 
was  taken  into  his  father's  business  in  1865.  He 
started  a  musical  journal '  L*£cho  Mudad  *  in 
1869  and  continued  it  until  1886,  when  his 
time  became  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to 
its  direction.  In  1876  he  became  the  honor- 
ary curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, which,  begun  with  F^tis's  collection  of 
78  instruments,  has  been,  through  his  special 
knowledge  and  untiring  energy  increased  (1888) 
to  upwajrds  of  1500 1  An  important  contribu- 
tion to  it,  of  Indian  instruments,  has  been  a 
division  of  the  fine  collection  of  the  Bajah  Sir 
Sourindro  Mohun  Tagore,  between  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
London.  Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  has  published 
two  very  important  works,  besides  three  synop- 
tical tables  of  harmony,  voices  and  instru- 
ments. The  first  is  'Les  Elements  d'Acoustique 
musicale  et  instrumentale,'  an  octavo  volume 
published  in  1874,  which  gained  for  him  at 
Paris  in  1878  the  distinction  of  a  silver  medal. 
The  other  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Conservatoire, 
which  has  appeared  in  volumes  annually  firom 
1877,  <^d  >*  oi  ^e  highest  interest.  As  well  as 
these  noteworthy  works  he  has  contributed  to 
the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
several  historical  and  technical  articles  of  great 
value  upon  wind  instruments,  both  wood  and 
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brass.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Victor  Mahillon  oould  intro- 
duoe  a  workshop  into  the  Conservatoire  he  did  90^ 
and  he  has  there  had  reproductions  mada  of  many 
rare  instraments  which,  through  their  antiquity, 
or  the  neglect  of  former  owners,  had  becsome  too 
much  deteriorated  for  purposes  of  study.    Among 
these    reproductions   the    Roman    Litaas    and 
Buooina  in  the  Music  Loan  Collection  9X  Ken- 
sington, in  1 885,  will  beremembered  sm  profmineni 
objects  of  interest  in  the  fine  selection  contributed 
under  Mr.  Mahillon's  auspices  by  the  Brniils 
Conservatoire.     He  intends  to  reproduce  ftom 
authentic  sources,  if  he  has  not  already  fulfilled 
that  intention,  the  complete  families  of  wind- 
instraments  that  were  in  use  in  the  i6t]i  and 
17  th  centuries. 

Mr.  Victor  Mahillon's  services  to  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  of  1885,  in  the  above-named 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  CoUee- 
tion,  and  the  historical  concerts  under  hia  direc- 
tion performed  by  professors  and  ttodenta  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  which  several  lars 
instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in  con- 
temporary compositions,  were  so  hig^hlj  appve- 
dated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  that  Erhihidon 
that  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him.    [A  .^LBL] 


/  MALBR0U6H.    Last  line  but  one  of 
cle,/or  Dec.  15  read  Dec.  13. 

MALLINGER,    Mathildx,    bora    Feb.  17, 
1847,  ^  Agram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  siii^- 
ing  tiiere  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  lichtenegger,  later  by  Grordigiani  and 
Vogl  at  the  Prague  Conservator!  um  from  1863- 
66,  and  finally  by  Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On    the   recommendation    of    Franz    Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  made 
her  d^but  as  Norma,  Oct.  4, 1866.    She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  *  Meistersinger,'  June  ax, 
1808.    She  made  her  ddbuts  at  Berlin  as  £3sa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.    She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  £svourite,  mar> 
ried  the  Baron  Sohimmelpfennig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musical  career.    On  leave  of  absence  she  played 
with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  eta,  and  io 
Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but 
with  inddfierent  success.     Her  parts  included 
Donna   Anna,    Fidelio,   Jessonda,    Valentine, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore*),  Iphigenia,  Euryanthe, 
Susanna,  Zerlina,  Mrs.  Ford,  etc    About  1871 
a  certain  section  of  the  Berlin  public  tried  to 
establish  her  claim  as  leading  si^er  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the    then   reigning   bvouiite. 
Endless  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culndnated  at  a  performance  of  the  '  Nozse,*  Jan. 
37,  1873,  where  they  were  both  playing.    On 
Lucca*s  entiy  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed    in 
consequence  of  which  she  broke  h^r  contract  in 
the  following  autumn  and  left  lor  America.     It 
is  rumoured  that  Mme.  Mallinger  having  loot 
her  voice  has  become  a  '  dramatic '  actress,  and 
will  appear  shortly  at  the  Kdnigstadter  Theatre, 
Berlin.  [A.C.] 

MALTEN,  THl^RdSB,  bom  at   Insterbuig, 
Eastern  Prussia,  was  taught  singing  by  Gustav 
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Enfarel  of  Berlin.  She  made  her  d^ut  as  Pamina 
and  Agatha  at  Dresden  in  1873,  where  she  has 
been  engaged  ever  since.  Her  parts  also  indude 
Armida,  Ipblgenia,  Fidelio,  Jeseonda,  Genoveva, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Margaret;  the  heroines  of 
Wagner;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Groldmark*s 
opera  of  that  name;  the  Princess  Marie  in 
Kretsohmer's  'Folkunger' on  its  production  in 
1874;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  Hofinann's 
'  Arminius*  in  1877,  etc.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc. 
Li  August  1883  she  appeared  at  Bayreuth  as 
Kundiy,  at  the  instance  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  in  1884, 
and  at  Munich,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  the  late  King,  from  whom  she 
received  the  gold  medal  of  Arts  and  Science. 

She  made  a  great  impi'ession  on  her  d^ut  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Richter  as  Fidelio,  May  34, 
1 88a,  and  during  the  season  as  Elsa,  May  27 ; 
Elizabeth,  June  3,  and  Eva,  June  7.  She  re- 
appeared in  England  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
I»oduction  of '  Pandfal,'  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884. 

She  possesses  a  voice  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass, with  deep  and  powerful  notes  in  the  lower 
register.  She  is  an  admirable  actress,  being 
especially  successftil  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  appointed  chamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  1880,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  play  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  composer.  [A.G.] 

MANCINELLI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Orvieto, 
Feb.  5,  1848.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he 
began  to  study  the  piano  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  distinguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  13  he  went  to  Florence  to  be  a  pupil  of 
]^fessor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented  Italian 
violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great  aptitude 
for  the  cello,  and  his  progress  was  very  rapid. 
While  studying  with  Sbolci,  he  had  a  short 
course  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Ma- 
beUini.  These  were  the  only  lessons  he  ever  had ; 
he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  composition 
from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
without  anv  euide. 

Mancinelli  s  professional  career  began  in  Flo- 
rence, where  he  wm  for  a  time  one  of  the  first 
cello  players  in  the  orchestra  of  La  Pergola. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Apollo  in  Rome  in  1874,  when  this  theatre,  by 
unexpected  circumstances,  was  left  without  a 
conductor.  The  impresario  Jaoovacci,  a  popular 
and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not  to  stop  the 
performances,  thought  of  trying  the  ability  of 
his  first  cello  player,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
favourable  reports ;  and  so  Mancinelli  was  sud- 
denly raised  from  the  ranks  to  appear  as  a  con- 
ductor. *  Alda '  was  the  first  opera  condueted 
by  him,  and,  as  everything  went  o£f  satisfac- 
torily, from  that  performance  there  was  a  new 
conductor  in  Italy. 

Thanks  to  his  first  sucoessfol  attempt,  in  the 

fc^owing  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  be  the 

musical  director  at  Jesi   during  the  ffttes  of 

Spontini*s  centenary.     On  this  occasion  he  re- 
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vived  the  opera  *  La  Vestale,'  and  the  admirable 
execution  of  this  grand  work  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  who  was  re-engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Apollo.  In  1876  Manci- 
nelli had  his  first  success  as  a  composer  with  his 
'  Intermezzi '  to  '  Messalina,'  a  drama  by  Fietro 
CoBsa.  The  following  year  he  wrote  'Inter- 
mezzi '  to  the '  Cleopatra '  of  the  same  author. 

Mancinelli  left  Home  in  1881  for  Bologna^ 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of  the 
Liceo  Musicals^  and  at  the  same  time  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Teatro  Gomunale,  and  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old  basilica  of  the 
fiunous  university  town.  During  his  stay  there 
he  composed  two  Masses  and  many  other  sacred 
pieces,  introduced  several  improvements  in  the 
liceo,  organized  a  symphony  and  quartet  so- 
ciety, and  was  the  first  to  acquaint  the  Bolog^ 
nese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music  by 
foreign  oomposers.  In  1884  he  gave  the  first 
performance  of  his  opera  '  Isora  di  Provenza,* 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

After  five  vears  he  left  Bologna,  attracted 
perhaps  to  other  countries  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  During 
the  season  of  1886  he  visited  London,  and  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  conducted  classical  works 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation 
to  write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festi- 
val, and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  Italian 
Opera  during  the  Jubilee  season  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  recog- 
nition; and  his  oratorio  'Isaias,'  executed  at 
Norwich  in  October,  1887,  ^^  unanimously 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  as  conductor  for  Uie  season  of  1888  at 
Covent  Garden. 

For  the  last  two  years  Mancinelli  has  held  the 
place  of  musical  director  and  conductor  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal  of  Madrid.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  Bequiem  Mass  wi)ich  will  very  probably  be 
performed  in  London,  and  he  has  already  been 
asked  to  compose  a  second  oratorio.  [F.Bz.] 

MANDOLINE.  P.  306,  add  the  Sonatine, 
also  an  Adagio  in  Eb  for  the  Mandoline  and 
Cembalo  are  given  in  the  supplemental  volume 
for  Beethoven's  works  (B.  &  H.  1887). 

MANEBIA.  A  term,  applied,  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  to  certain  systematic  arrangements 
of  the  S^e,  analogous  to  the  Mixed  Modes  of 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  roots  of  the 
several  systems  comprised  in  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  Finals  of  the  Modes;  each 
system  comprehending  one  Authentic,  and  one 
Plagal  Mode :  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
Maneria  was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them- 
selves. They  were  named  and  numbered  in  a 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus : — 
Modes  I  and  II  were  called  Authentus  et 
Plaga,  Proti ;  III  and  IV,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Deuteri;  Vand  VI,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Triti; 
and  VII  and  VIII,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Te- 
tarti:  i.e.  the  Authentic  and  Plagal,  of  the 
First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Maneria. 
When  the  number  of  Modes  was  increased,  the 
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pedAntio  &ction  affected  to  regard  the  Maneria  of 
A.  and  G  as  duplicates  of  the  First  and  Second,  at 
a  different  pitdi ;  and  hence  originated  the  oonfu- 
■ion  mentioned  in  DoDiOAOHOBDOir.  Afterward^ 
the  necessary  existence  of  six  Maneria  for  the 
Twelve  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged.  [W^.B.] 

MANNS,  AnausT.  Add  that  at  the  Handel 
Festival  of  1883  he  undertook  the  duties  of  con- 
ductor at  very  short  notice,  in  place  of  Sir 
Michael  Gosta,  who  had  just  been  taken  ill. 
The  Festivals  of  1885  and  1888  were  also  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Manns. 

MARA.    P.  aio  a,  L  10,  for  1766  read  1786. 

MABBECK.    See  Mxbbbou. 

MARGHAND,  Mabgukbtti.    See  Danwi, 

MARGHISIO,  Thi  Sisters,  both  bom  at 
Turin — ^Barbara  Dec.  is,  1834,  Garlotta  Dec.  6, 
1836 — were  taught  singing  &ete  by  Luigi  Fab- 
brica^  and  both  made  their  d^uts  as  Adal- 
gisa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  became  a 
contralto)  at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Madrid.  They  played  at  Turin  in  1857-58,  and 
made  great  success  there  as  Arsaoe  and  Semi- 
ramide ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  at  the 
Paris  Opera  on  the  production  of  '  Semiramis ' 
July  9,  i860.  They  first  appeared  in  England 
with  great  suooess  at  Mr.  Land's  oonoerts,  St. 
James's  Ebdl,  Jan.  2  and  4,  1863,  in  duets  of 
Rossini  and  Gabussi,  and  made  a  concert  tour 
through  the  provinces  with  Mr.  WiUert  Beale. 
They  also  made  a  success  in  'Semiramide'  at 
Her  Majesty's,  May  i,  i860,  on  account  of  their 
excellent  duet  singing,  though  separately  their 
voices  were  coarse  and  harsh,  their  appearance 
insignificant,  and  they  were  indifferent  actresses. 
Garlotta  played  the  same  season  Isabella  in 
'  Robert,' June  14,  and  Donna  Anna  July  9.  They 
sang  also  at  the  Grystal  Palace,  twice  at  the 
New  Philharmonic,  at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc. 
They  sang  together  for  some  time  abroad.  Gar- 
lotta married  a  Viennese  singer,  Eugen  Kuh 
(1835-75),  ^^o  Baug  with  her  in  concerts,  and 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1862  under  the  name  of 
Goselli,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  pianoforte 
manufacturer  at  Venice.  She  died  at  Turin 
June  a8t  1872.  Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from 
public  life  on  her  marriage.  [A.G.] 

MARIANI,  Akoilo,  bom  at  Ravenna,  Oct. 
II,  182a,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pietro  Gasolini ;  later  on  he  bad 
instruction  in  harmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levrini,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  contrapuntist  He  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  world,  and  for 
a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear  as  a  soloist 
in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in  orches- 
tras. It  was  in  1844,  ^^  Messina,  that  he  as- 
sumed the  bdloThf — which  after  all  was  only  the 
bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  the  conductor 
of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  named  Frimo  Violino, 
direttore  delV  orchestra. 

After  several  engagements  in  different  theatres 
in  Italy,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1847,  con- 
ductor of  the  Gourt  Theatre  at  Gopenhagen. 


MARIANI. 

Whfle  there  he  wrote  a  Requiem  Mass   lor  the 
funeral  of  Ghristian  VIII.    At  the  beginimi^  of 
1848  he  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to  ^lit 
in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  tiie  freedom  <rf 
his  country.     At  the  end  of  the  war  he 
called  to  Gonstantinople,  where  his  ability 
him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan,  who 
him  many  valuable  presents ;  and  Mariani,  mm  a 
mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a  hymn  ^wfaich  he 
dedicated  to  him.     In  Gonstantinople   also  he 
wrote  two  grand  cantatas,  <!*  Fidanzata  del 
goemero '  and  '  611  Esuli,*  both  works  re6ect- 
ing  the  aspirations  and  attempts  of  the  Italian 
movement.    He  returned  to  Italy  in  185  a,  land- 
ing at  Geno%  where  he  was  at  onoe  invited  to 
be  the  conductor  of  the  Garlo  Felice.     In  a 
short  time  he  reorganised  that  orchestra  so  as 
to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy.    His  fiame  sooa 
filled  the  country  and  spread  abroad;    be  had 
offers  of  engsgements  from  London,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  but    he  would  never   aoo^ 
them ;  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Grenoa, 
and  only  absented  himself  for  short  periods  at  a 
time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venioe,  and 
other  important  Italian  towns.     Mariani  exsr- 
cised  an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  om 
all  those  who  were  unaer  his  direction.     He  was 
esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.     Far 
him,  no  matter  the  name  of  the  oompoeer,  tbs 
music  he  conducted  at  the  moment  was  always 
the  most  beautiful,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  all  his  soul.    Great  masters  as  well  as 
young  composers   were  happy  to   receive   his 
advice,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  interest  of  art  and 
for  the  improvement  of  the  work.    At  rehearsal 
nothing  escaped  him  in  the  orchestra   or  ob 
the  stfl^e. 

In  1864  Mariani  was  the  director  of  the  grand 
fdtes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of  Rossim, 
and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically  by 
the  public,  which  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  most  endnent  musicians  of  the  woxid. 
Throughout  Italy  are  still  heard  the  praises  of 
the  interpretation  given  by  him  to  the  mastar- 
pieces  of  the  Italian  and  foreign  schools.  Hie 
writer  has  often  heard  celebrated  singers  say 
that  music  which  they  had  sung  under  other 
directors  showed  new  beauties  when  condacted 
by  Mariani.  On  Nov.  i,  1871,  he  introdooed 
'  Lohengrin  *  at  the  Gomunale  of  Bologna,  and, 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  opera  was  such  a 
success  that  it  was  performed  through  the  season 
several  times  a  week — and  he  had  only  mime 
orchestral  rehearsals  for  it !  On  this  occasion 
Richard  Wagner  sent  him  a  large  photograph  of 
himself,  under  which  he  wrote  JEoviva  Mariani. 

A  cruel  illness  terminated  the  life  of  this 
great  musician  on  Oct.  13,  1875,  at  Genoa^  the 
town  which  he  loved  so  much,  and  which  had 
seen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  day  of  Mariani's  funeral  was  a  day  of 
mourning  for  the  whole  of  G^oa.  His  body 
was  transported  to  Ravenna  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  city.  The  Grenoese  municipality  or- 
dered a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Garlo  Felice;  all  the  letters  written  to 
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him  by  the  leading  oompoeera  snd  literary  men 
of  the  day  to  be  preserved  in  the  town  library ; 
the  portrait  sent  by  Wagner  hung  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Givico ;  and  his  last  bdtoti 
placed  by  the  side  of  Paganini*B  violin  in  the 
civic  maseum* 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  be  published  several  collections 
of  songs,  1^1  of  which  are  charmingly  melodious : 
— *  Rimembranze  del  Boeforo/  '  U  Trovatore 
nella  Ligiuia/ '  liete  e  tristi  limembranze/  'Otto 
pezzi  vocali/  '  Nuovo  Album  vocale.' 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  conductors ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  his  equal,  but 
not  his  superior.  [F.Bz.] 

MABIMON,  Mabib,  bom  in  1839  at  Li^e, 
was  taught  singing  by  Dupres,  and  made  her 
d^ut  at  the  Lvrique  as  H^^e  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Semet  8  '  Demoiselle  d'Honneur/  Dec. 
30,  1857  »  ^  ^^  ^^  '^  Perle  du  Br^il/  and 
f^Bktima  in  <  Abu  Hassan/  May  11,  1859.  She 
next  played  at  the  Op^  Comique  MaSma  in 
Offenbach's  unsuccessful  *Barkouf,'  Dec.  94, 
i860  ;  Zerline  in  '  La  Sirtee '  with  Boger,  Nov. 
4,  z86i,  and  Giralda  in  1862.  She  returned  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1869  ihe  made  a  very 
great  success  at  the  Athte^  in  fVench  versions 
of  Ricci's  '  FoUia  a  Roma '  and  '  Grispino/  and 
Verdi's '  Masnadieii/  Feb.  3, 1 870.  She  played, 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1871-72,  and  at 
Covent  Grarden  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Amina,  wherein  she  made  her  d^but  May  4, 
1871,  Maiia  (<  La  Figlia '),  Rosina,  Norina,  and 
Astrifiammante.  She  made  at  first  a  great 
success  solely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  rich 
round  voice,  her  brilliant  execution  and  cer- 
tainty of  intonation.  She  did  not  maintain  the 
hopes  excited  at  her  d^ut,  since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  actress 
and  totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  she 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless  she 
became  a  very  useihl  singer  at  Covent  Gar- 
den 1874-77  in  all  the  above  parts.  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valois,  etc. ;  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's in  1878  and  1880,  in  Dinorah,  etc.;  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1881.  She  sanff  with  success  in  the 
English  provinces,  Holland,  Russia,  America, 
and  elsewhere.  She  reappeared  in  Paris  at  the 
Lyrique  as  Giralda,  Oct.  ai,  1876 ;  as  Suzanne 
in  Gautier's  unsuccessful '  La  01^  d*Or,'  Sept.  14, 
1877,  and  Martha,  and  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
the  last  part  Jan.  3,  1884.  [A.C.] 

MARIO.  line  i,/or  Gonte  read  Cavaliere. 
Line  3, /or  (renoa  read  Cagliari.  Add  date  of 
death,  Dec.  11,  1883. 

MARPURG.  F.  W.  Add  day  of  birth,  Oct. 
I.  line  19  from  end  of  artide,  for  1744-62 
read  1754-78. 

MARSCHNER,  H.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1795.  P.  219  a,  1.  12,  add  date  of  production 
of  *Heinrich  IV.'  in  Dresden,  July  19,  1820. 
Line  13,  add  that  in  1824  he  was  appointed 
Musikdirector.  line  23,  for  March  29  read 
March  28.    line  37  add  date  of  production  of 
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'Templer  und  Jlidin,'  Dec.  1829.  P.  219  6, 1. 1, 
add  date  of  production  of  'Der  Holzdieb,'  1825 
at  Dresden. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  Page  219  b,  last 
stave  of  musical  example,  the  quaver  in  the 
second  bar  should  be  C,  not  B.  Second  line  of 
musical  example  on  next  page,  the  last  note 
should  be  a  quaver,  not  a  crotchet.  In  sentence 
at  end  of  article,  add  that  another  instance  of 
Schumann's  use  of  the  tune,  though  in  a  dis- 
guised form,  occurs  in  the  '  Faschingsschwank 
aus  Wien.' 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mus.  D.  Line  6  of 
article, /or  1823  read  1825. 

MARTIN,  Geoboi  Clembnt,  bom  Sept.  1 1, 
1844,  at  Lamboume,  Berks,  received  instruc- 
tion in  organ-playing  from  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and 
Dr.  Stainer,  also  in  composition  horn  the  latter 
during  the  time  he  was  organist  there  at  the  parish 
church.  He  was  appointed  private  organist  to 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  at  Dalkeith,  in  1 871; 
Master  of  the  Charities,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
1874,  deputy  oiganist  at  the  same  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Geoige  (>)oper  in  1876,  and  organist  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Stainer  in  1888.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Mus.  Bao.,  Oxon,  in  1869, 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1875,  and 
Mus.  Doc  (degree  conferred  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  in  1883,  and  was  appointed  the  same 
year  teacher  of  the  organ  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  which  post  he  has  since  resigned.  His 
compositions  include  Morning  and  Evening  Com- 
munion and  Evening  Service  in  C  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  A, 
for  the  same ;  the  same  in  Bb  for  voices,  organ, 
and  military  band  ;  the  same  in  G  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  7  anthems ;  also  a  variety  of  com- 
positions for  parochial  use ;  songs,  part  songs, 
etc.  [A.C.] 

MARTIN,  G.  W.  Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1828,  and  add  that  he  died  in  great  poverty, 
April  16,  1881,  at  Bolingbroke  House  Hospital, 
Wandsworth.  [W.H.H.] 

MARTIN  T  SOLAR,  Vicbnts,  bom  at 
Valencia  in  1754  (whence  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  'Lo  Spagnuolo'),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alicante.  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  singer,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, where  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  next  CamivaL  His  '  Iphigenia  in 
Aulide'  was  accordingly  brought  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  he  produced  a  new  opera, 
'  Astartea,'  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  '  La 
Regina  di  Gdconda.'  In  1783  '  La  Donna  fes- 
teggiata '  and '  L'accorta  cameriera'  were  brought 
out  at  Turin,  and  in  the  following  year  *  Iperm- 
nestra'  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of  '  II  burbero  di 
buon  cuore,*  produced  Jan.  4, 1 786.  Here  as  else- 
where he  speedily  became  the  £whion,  his  operas, 
'  La  capriociosa  corretta,'  *  L*arbore  di  Diana,'  and 
'  La  cosa  rara  *  following  one  another  in  quick  suc- 
cession.   This  last  work,  produced  Nov.  11 , 1 786, 
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for  a  time  threw  '  Figaro*  (produced  six  monthe 
before)  into  the  shade.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  391  a. 
MoziirtU  opinion  of  his  rivars  powers  is  given  on 
p.  396  of  the  same  volume.]  In  the  autumn  of 
the  following  year  'Bon  Juan*  appeared,  and 
Martin  unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at 
the  hands  of  his  rival,  since  a  theme  from  '  La 
Cosa  rara '  makes  its  appearance  in  the  second 
finale  of  Mozart's  masterpiece.  (See  also  Kochel's 
Gataloffue,  582,  583.)  In  1788  Martin  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  brought  out '  611  sposi  in 
contrasto,  and  a  cantata  'U  sogno.'  In  1801 
the  fashion  for  Italian  opera  passed  away  for  a 
time,  and  a  French  opera  took  its  place.  Mar- 
tin, thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  died  in  May 
1810.'  [M.] 

MARTINI  IL  TEDESCO  ('  the  German'), 
the  name  by  which  the  musicians  of  his  time  knew 
JoHANN  Paul  Abgedius  Sohwabtzbndobf,  bom 
Sept.  1 ,  1 741 ,  at  Freistadt,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
who  was  organist  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Neu- 
stadt,  on  the  Danube,  when  he  was  10  years  old. 
From  1 758  he  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  played  the 
organ  at  the  Francisdan  convent  there.  When 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  home,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  he 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  organ-builder  Dupont,  on  whose  advice 
he  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  he  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  living  at  Nancy. 
Atter  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount  of 
fame  by  successfully  competing  for  a  prize 
offei-ed  for  the  best  march  for  the  Swiss  Guard. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  much  military  music,  as 
well  aa  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  In  1771  his  first  opera,  *  L'amoureuz  de 
quinze  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
success,  and  after  holding  various  appoint- 
ments as  musical  director  to  noblemen,  he  was 
appointed  conductor  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau, 
when  that  establishment  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  Th^&tre  de  Monsieur  for  the  perform- 
ance of  light  French  and  Italian  operas.  Having 
lost  all  his  emoluments  by  the  decree  of  Aug.  10, 
1792,  he  went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  'Melop^  modeme,'  a  treatise  on 
singing.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
production  of  his  opera  'Sappho,'  and  in  1798 
was  made  inspector  of  the  Conservatoire.  From 
this  post  he  was  ejected  in  i8oa,  by  the  agency, 
as  he  suspected,  of  M^ul  and  Catel.  At  the 
restoration  of  18 14  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Requiem  for  Louis  XVI.  which  was  performed 

1  The  Article  in  Xendd*!  Lexlopn.  from  whloh  vaanj  of  the  above 
&cta  ara  taken,  contatni  Mreral  grocs  mistakes,  luch  ae  the 
■tatement  that  'Don  Joan'  was  brought  out  before  'La  oosa  rara* 
(in  which  case  It  would  hare  been  difflcalt  for  Moxart  to  have  need 
one  of  the  themes  from  the  latter  opera  lu  the  former!),  and  the 
Inclusion  among  works  by  him.  of  the  book  of  cations  with  plano- 
fbrte  accompaniment,  published  bj  Blrchall  in  London,  and  edited 
by  CianchettluL    These  are  by  Padre  Varttni. 
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at  St.  Denis,  Jan.  21, 18 16.  Very  ahortlj  mfter- 
wards,  on  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  he  died. 
Besides  the  operas  mentioned  above  he  wrote 
*  Le  fermier  cru  sourd '  (1732) ;  •  Le  rendes-vow 
nocturne*  (1773);  'Henri  IV.*  (1774);  *!* 
droit  du  Seigneur'  (1783);  'L'amaat  sylpbe' 
(1795)1  'Annette  et  Lubin'  and  'Sm^' 
(1800}.  In  the  department  of  ohnroh  moDc  he 
wrote  several  masses,  psalms»  lequieioB,  etc  A 
cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  19'»poleaa 
with  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  mncb  rhanihw 
music,  but  Martini's  best-known  oompoeitioB  ii 
probably  the  charming  song  '  Phuair  d^mmanrJ 
(Mendel's  Lexicon,  etc.)  £M.] 

MARTUCXDI,  Giuseppe,  bom  Jan.  6,  185^ 
at  Capua,  was  first  taught  music  by  his  fiather, 
a  militaiy  bandmaster,  and  later  reoMved  m- 
struction  at  the  Conservatorio,  Naples   (1867- 
7a),  in  pianoforte  playing  from  Gem ;  in  harmti^ 
from  Carlo  Costa,  in  counterpoint  and  composi- 
tion from  Paolo  Serrao  and  Lauro  Roasi.     He 
became  a  pianoforte  teacher  at  Naples,  bnt  boob 
after  played  with  great  success  at  concerts  in 
Rome  and  Milan.   He  visited  London  aud  Dub- 
lin in  1875,  playing  at  Aitliti's  concert  in  SL 
Greorge's  Hall,  June  14,  and  elsewhere.      He 
visited  Paris  in  May,  1878,  and  introduced  there 
with  great  success  a  quintet  for  piano  and  atringi 
which  had  gained  the  prize  of  the  Society  del 
Quartette  at  Milan  earlier  in  the  year,  besids 
other  compositions  of  his  own.    Rubinstein,  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,'  expressed  hiinself  m 
the  highest  terms  of  Martuoci,  especially  as  a 
composer.     He  was  appointed  a  professor  of  tke 
piano  at  the  above  Conservatorio  in  1880,  also 
director  there  of  the  Society  del  Quartette,  sod 
conductor  of  the  orchestral  concerts  institnted 
by  the  Prince  of  Ardore,  introducing  there  for 
the  first  time  in  Naples  the  works  of  Beetho- 
ven, Mozart,  Mendeusohn,  Schumann,  Beriioiv 
Brahms,  and  Wagner,  in  addition  to  works  of 
the  old  Italian  schooL    He  gave  similar  orches- 
tral concerts  with  great  success  at  the  Toria 
Exhibition  in  1884,  was  for  a  short  time  direetor 
cf  the  SodetH  del  Quartette,  Bologna^  and  became 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  there  in  1886, 
which  post  he  still  holds.    His  oompositioas  ia^ 
elude  an  oratorio,  orchestral  works,  two  con- 
certos (one  of  which  he  has  played  at  Naplesi, 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  1887),  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  fer 
violin  or  cello  with  piano,  trios  for  the  same 
instruments,  sonatas  for  organ,  a  lyric  poem 
for  voice  and  piano,  and  about  150  works  for 
piano  solo,  incluaive  of  sonatas,  fiigues,  caprio- 
cioB,  scherzos,  tarantellas,  barcaroles,  aim  with 
variations,  '  Moto  Perpetno,'  op.  63,  eta    [A.CX] 

MARXSEN,  Bduabd.    Add  date  of  death. 
Nov.  18,  1887. 

MASNADIERI,  I.    Line  3  from  end  cf  arti- 
cle,/or  the  Huguenots  read  JAe  Rauber. 

MASON,  Rev.  W.    Correct  date  of  birth  to 
1734,  and  that  of  death  to  April  7, 1794. 

•  VArtMualeil.  MvA  iSK. 
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MASQUE.  line  1 5  of  article,  for  1 61 3  tBod 
1613-13. 

MASS.  P.  233  a,  1.  I  a  and  13  from  bottom, 
ajter  Tbaot  add  in  Appendix,  and  for  Sbquinob 
read  Sequintia. 

Since  the  article  on  Bjid  waf  written  for  thia 
Appendix,  the  British  MoBenm  has  acquired  a 
set  of  foor  part-books  (Snperins,  Medins,  Tenor, 
Baasus)  of  the  second  edition  (16 10)  of  Bjrd's 
Gradualia.  This  copy  is  interleaved  with  the 
corresponding  parts  of  all  three  of  Byrd's  Meases, 
▼iz.  those  for  five,  four,  and  three  voices.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  published  in  this  form. 
The  part-books  are  in  admirably  fresh  oondition, 
and  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  the  same 
state  as  when  they  were  first  pubUshed,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  paper  on  which  the  mannnn 
are  printed  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  the  register  signatures  show  that  they 
are  not  originally  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
Gradualia. 

The  account  of  the  Mass  for  five  voices  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  330  should  be  corrected  by  the  article  on 
Byrd  in  this  volume,  p.  5736.     In  Father  Mor- 
ris's '  Life  of  Father  William  Weston '  (<  The 
Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefiithers,'  second 
series,  1875,  pp.  143-5)  will  be  found  some  fresh 
information  about  Byrd,  though  Br.  Bimbault*s 
old  mistakes  are  again  repeated  there.    Father 
Morris  has  found  several  allusions  to  Byrd  as  a 
recusant  in  various  lists  preserved  in  the  State 
Papers  (Domestic  Series,  Elizabeth,  cxlvi.  137, 
oil.  1 1,  dxvii.  47,  cxdi.  48),  and  in  the  follow- 
ing   interesting    passage    in    Farther  Weston's 
Autebiography,  describing  his  reception  at  a 
house  which  is  identified  as  being  that  of  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Bold  :  <  We  met  there  also  Mr.  Byrd, 
the  most  celebrated  musician  and  organist  of  the 
English  nation,  who  had  been  formeriy  in  the 
Queen's  Chapel,  and  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; but  for  his  religion  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing, both  his  office  and  the  Court  and  all  those 
hopes  which  are  nurtured  by  such  persons  as 
pretend  to  similar  places  in  the  dwellings  of 
princes,  as  steps  towards  the  increasing  of  their 
fortunes.*    Tlus  was  written  in  the  summer  of 
1586.    The  recently  published  Sessions  Bolls  of 
the  County  of  Middlesex  show  that  true  bills 
'for  not  going  to  church,  chapel,  or  any  usual 
place  of  common  prayer'  were  found  against 
<  Juliana  Birde  wife  of  William  Byrde '  of  Har- 
lington  on  June  38,  1581 ;  Jan.  19,  April  3, 
1582 ;  Jan.  18,  April  15,  Dec.  4,  1583  ;  March 
37,  May  4,  Oct.  5,  1584;  March  31,  July  3, 
1585 ;  and  Oct.  7,  1586.    A  servant  of  Byrd's, 
one  John  Reason,  was  included  in  all  these  in- 
dictmento,  and  Byrd  himself  was  included  in 
that  of  Oct.  7,  1586,  and  without  his  wife  or  his 
lervant  a  true  bill  was  found  against  him  on 
April  7, 1593,  at  which  date  he  is  stiU  described 
as  of  Harlmgton.     It  is  very  curious  that  if,  as 
Father  Weston  was  informed,  he  had  sacrificed 
his  place  at  Court,  there  should  be  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  Chapel  Royal  Cheque  Book;  but  his 
inbsequent  dealings  at  Stondon  with  Mrs.  Shelley 
•how  that  he  must  have  been  protected  by  some 
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powerful  influence.  To  this  he  seems  to  allude 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Gradualia  to  the  Earl  of 
Northampton.  [W.B.S.] 

MASSABT,  L.  J.  Add  day  of  birth,  July  19. 

MASS£,  FiSlix  Mabu;  known  under  the 
name  of  ViOTOB.  Add  that  he  died  in  Paris, 
July  5,  1884,  after  a' long  and  painful  illness, 
which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  and  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  active  work.  In 
1876  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  professorship 
of  advanced  composition  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Guiraud.  During  seven  years 
of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay  in  composi- 
tion, and  in  this  way  his  opera,  'La  Mort  de 
Cl^p&tre,'  intended  for  the  Op^ra,  was  written. 
After  his  death  a  representation  of  the  work  took 
place  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  the  composer's 
honour  (April  35,  1885),  though  the  reception 
of  'Paul  et  Virginie'  did  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  success  for  a  work  evidently  written  in 
the  same  style  and  aiming  too  high.  Although 
the  composer's  death  was  sufficiently  recent  to 
secure  a  favourable  reception  for  this  misnamed 
'grand  opera,'  yet  the  composition  was  an  evi- 
dent fiulure,  consisting  as  it  did  of  misplaced 
pretension,  and  an  ambitious  imitation  of  Gou- 
nod's methods^  in  which  Mass^  had  lost  what 
little  remained  to  him  of  his  original  grace  and 
charm.  In  spite  of  this  change  in  his  style, 
and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician  of  the 
second  order,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of  his 
songs  a  personal  charm,  a  sober  gaiety,  and  a 
gentle  emotion.  It  was  when  he  composed  a 
song  without  having  in  view  any  particular  in- 
terpretation, and  when  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  him,  that  he  could  write  most  freely 
and  could  give  the  exact  relation  between  the 
music  and  the  words,  a  quality  in  which  he 
originally  excelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
the  school  of  Gr^try.  His  ideal,  which  was  on 
the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limito 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
compositions  of  his  in  which  the  laws  of  metre  are 
most  faithfully  observed  that  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  for  a  short  time  remembered.  [A.J.  J 

MASSENET,  Jules  Fb^I^ric  txoM,  Add 
that  the  composer,  though  now  in  the  prime  of 
life,  has  produced  nothing,  during  the  last  ton 
years,  but  works  which  are  practically  repeti- 
tions of  his  former  productions — 'Marie  Mag- 
deleine/  *  Lee  Erinnyes,' '  Le  Boi  de  Lahore '— ^ 
all  of  which  are  far  superior  to  anything  he  has 
since  composed.  On  May  33, 1880,  he  conducted 
his  oratorio,  'La  Vierge,'  at  the  first  historical 
concert  at  Uie  Op^ra,  an  unsuccessful  scheme  of 
Yaucorbeil's.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  reli- 
gious opera  'Herodiade,'  Deo.  19,  188 1,  which 
succeeded  for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Op^ra  Italien  (Jan.  50, 1884),  after  being  partly 
rewritten  by  the  composer.  On  Jan.  19,  1884, 
the  opera  '  Manon '  was  produced  at  the  Op^ 
Comique,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1885,  'Le  Cid'  at 
the  Op^ra,  neither  of  which  have  left  a  very 
permanent  mark  behind  them.     In  the  former 
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the  oompoBer  tried  the  experiment  of  oonneoting 
the  numben  of  an  op^ra  comique  by  a  slightly 
orchestrated  accompaniment  to  the  dialogue, 
which  was  not  sung,  as  in  the  case  of  reoUativo 
seeoo,  but  spoken  as  nsnai.  The  idea  was  very 
ingenious,  and  deserves  to  be  matured.  In  '  Le 
Cid'  the  heroic  element  has  been  ignored  en- 
tirely, and  the  result  is  a  work  of  somewhat 
effeminate  character,  wholly  destitute  of  any 
connection  with  GorneiUe's  tragedy.  To  tbe 
number  of  his  works  are  to  be  added  three  new 
Orchestral  Suites,  noR.  5-7,  Scenes  Napoli- 
taines,  Sc^es  Alsaciennes,  and  Scenes  de 
Faerie  (Concerts  du  Chatelet,  1880,  i88a, 
1883) ;  incidental  music  to  Sardou's  'Theodora* 
and  *  Le  CrocodUe '  (Porte  St.  Martin,  1884  and 
1886) ;  a  short  work  for  voice  and  orchestra, 
'  Biblis ' ;  various  '  Po^mee '  for  voice  and  piano, 
and  an  opera,  *  Pertinax,*  intended  for  the  Op^a 
Comique.  In  Oct.  1878,  Massenet  replaced  Bazin 
as  professor  of  advanced  composition  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. In  1876  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  d'Honneur,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
place  of  Bazin,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Saint- 
SaeDB,  who  was  generally  expected  to  be  the  new 
member,  as  he  was  introduced  in  the  first  rank 
by  the  musical  section.  This  was  one  of  the 
rare  occasions  00  which  the  entire  Acad^mie  has 
not  observed  the  order  of  presentation  established 
by  the  section  to  which  the  new  member  is  to 
belong.  Massenet  was  only  36  at  the  time,  and 
was  the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the 
Academic  des  Beaux-Arts,  for  Hal^vy,  who 
was  the  most  remarkable  previous  example  of 
what  may  be  called  'Academic  precocity,'  was 
37  when  he  entered  the  Institut  in  1836.  Mas- 
senet, who  has  recently  (Jan.  '88)  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  L^on  d'Honneur,  has  been  through- 
out a  spoiled  child  of  fortune;  but  the  only 
music  Uiat  can  endure  is  that  in  which  are  dis- 
played strong  convictions  and  a  firm  resolution 
not  to  yield  to  publio  caprice  ;  while  MasseneVs 
works,  especially  his  later  compositions,  which  are 
written  without  any  fixed  ideal,  and  in  view  of  im- 
mediate success,  scarcely  survive  the  day  of  their 
birth,  nor  do  they  deserve  to  survive  it.     [A.J.] 

MASSOL,  Jean  ^tubnnb  Auoustb,  bom 
1802  at  Lod^ve,  H^rault,  was  taught  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1823-25,  and  gained 
a  first  prize  there.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Opera  as  Lidnius  (' Vestale*),  Nov.  17,  1825, 
and  remained  there  until  Oct.  8, 1845.  He  first 
played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new  operaa— 
Bodolphe  CTell*);  Herald  (<  Robert  0;  Kalaf 
(in  Cherubini's '  Aii  Baba ') ;  Tavannes  ('  Hugue- 
nots ') ;  Quasimodo  (in  Louise  Bertin's  '  Esme- 
ralda ') ;  Forte  Braocio  (in  Hal^vy*s  '  Guide  et 
Ginevra  *) ;  Mocenigo  ('  Reine  de  Chypre  *)  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Jolicoeur 
(<  Philtre '),  etc.  He  played  for  a  time  in  Brus- 
sels, London,  etc.,  and  returned  as  principal 
baritone  to  the  Opera  in  1850,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  fsrewell  bend&t  Jan.  14,  1858.  • 
The  Emperor  was  present  on  that  occasion,  im-  1 
mediately  after  the  attempt  made  on  his  life 
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by  Orsini  on  his  arrival  at  the  theatze. 
best  new  parts  were  Benben  (Auber's 
iant  Prodigue'),  Dec  6,  1850,  and 
ms  (Hal^vy's  '  Juif  Errant*),  April  33,  1852. 
He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  snited  fin- heroic 
drama,  having  the  proper  figure  and  height,  and 
a  splendid  voice.  'In  secondazy  charactflss  do 
one  was  Massol's  superior,  aad  when  he  plajed 
the  principal  parts  he  did  so  with  the  hiipptest 
results.  Thus  he  made  the  suooen  of  the  Jidf 
Errant. . .  .  His  Quasimodo  did  him  the  giuatert 
honour.  . .  .'  (Jules  Janin  in  the  '  D^batSw')  He 
became  for  a  time  Director  of  the  Boyal  Theatres 
at  Brussels ;  he  subsequently  went  into  busmness, 
and,  retiring,  resided  at  Versailles,  and  finally  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  Oct.  30,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1846,  as  De 
Nevers  July  17,  as  Jolicoeur  Aug.  10,  etc     He 
sang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  onoe  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XI.  July  4.     Roger, 
in  his  *  Camet  d'an  t^or,'  has  recorded  that 
Massol  did  not  understand  Italian,  and  uttered 
the  most  horrible  jargon.    He  sang  hia  first  air 
too  low,  but  otherwise  obtained  a  success,  which 
was  partly  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  paid 
court  to  the  journalists  and  other  influential  per* 
sons,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  artistio  oookery. 
He  played  there  in   1849-50  Pietio   r*  Mana 
niello  *),  De  Nevers,  Kilian  ('Fieischtttz  9,  etc ; 
at  Her  Majesty's  in  1851,  Reuben,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  *  L'Enfimt  Prodigue,'  June  i  a ;  the 
Baron  de   Beaumanoir    (Balfe's  'Quatre    Fils 
d'Aymon'),  Aug.   11,  etc.     According   to  thf 
'  Athensum,*  June  14,  his  Heuboi  had  a  patri> 
archal  dignity  and  pathos,  and  he  sang  better  in 
that  opera  than  in  any  other.  C-^^-^ 

MASSON,  Elizabith,  bom  i8o6,  was  taoght 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  Italj 
by  Mme.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  Ella's  second  subscription  concert,  in  the 
Argyll  Rooms,  March  ii,  1831,  and  sao^  aflefw 
wwds  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  March  10,  1831, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  iz,  1833;  die 
sang  frequently  at  those  Societies*  concerts  during 
a  publio  career  of  about  twelve  years,  and  revived 
there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel,  Puroell,  Pergolesi, 
Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  She  was  in  great  request  at 
private  concerts,  since  she  possessed,  apart  fiem 
her  musical  attainments,  great  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, and  was  an  excellent  linguist.  She 
sang  occasionally  in  oratorio,  vis.  at  the  festival 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  1834,  and  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  where  she  took  the  parts  of  Solomon, 
Nov.  22, 1839,  and  Storge  on  the  revival  of  Jeph- 
tha,  April  7,  1 841.  She  afterwards  devoted  her- 
self to  teaching  and  composition.  She  wrote  many 
songs  to  the  words  of  Scott,  Byron,  Adelaidie 
Procter,  etc.,  and  edited  a  series  of  'Original 
Jacobite  songs*  (Lonsdale,  1839),  '^^  'Songs 
for  the  Classical  Vocalist'  (Leader  &  Cook, 
ist  series  of  twelve  songs,  1845;  a  and  series 
i860),  which  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popularity. 
She  founded  the  Royal  Society  of  Female  Mu- 
sicians in  1839,  '^^^  ^^  ^^  ^o^<  treasurer  until 
her  death,  Jan.  9,  1865.    On  its  amalgamation 


MASSON. 

with  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  1866, 
the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Masson,  her  brother,  gave  a 
donation  of  200  guineas  to  the  latter  society  in 
remembrance  of  her.  'As  a  singer  this  lady  was 
never  rated  as  high  as  she  deserved  to  be,  be- 
cause her  voice,  which  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  had 
no  remarkable  power  nor  charm.  But  it  had 
been  thoroughly  trained  under  the  example  and 
influence,  of  Madame  Pasta^  and  its  owner's 
reading  of  music,  intelligence,  expression,  and 
finish,  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those 
select  connoisseurs  who  valued  style  and  under- 
standing beyond  greater  natural  powers  than 
hers  turned  to  poor  account.  As  a  professor 
Miss  Masson  was  widely  and  deservedly  in  re- 
quest. Apart  fi^>m  her  profession,  she  was  at 
once  conscientious,  eueigetic,  and  refined,  and 
had  withal  that  racy  originality  of  character 
which  will  make  her  long  remembered  and 
missed.  In  brief,  she  was  a  good  artist,  in  part 
because  she  was  a  good  woman  and  a  gentle- 
woman.' *  [A.C.] 

MATERNA,   Amalib.    Add  date  of  birth, 

1847,  '^^^  ^^^^  B^^  ^"S  ^^  P<^  of  Kundry  at 
the  first  performance  of  *  Parsifal,'  July  a8, 1882. 

MATHESON.  Johann.  The  name  should 
be  spelt  Mattheson  throughout,  and  the  day  of 
death  added,  April  17.  In  list  of  works  add 
'Critica  Musica    (1722). 

MATHILDE  DI  SHABRAN.  For  the  date 
of  the  production  of  the  work  in  Paris,  read 
1857,  and  for  that  of  the  first  performance  in 
London,  read  July  5,  1823.  It  took  place  at 
the  King's  Theatre. 

MATINa  P.  238  &,  L  19,  qfUr  Ihytpato- 
RIUM  add  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  685  b. 

MATTEI,  Abbati.  P.  239  a,  L  9,/or  May  17 
read  May  12. 

MAUREL,  ViOTOB,  bom  at  Marseilles,  re- 
ceived instruction  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
singing  firom  Vauthrot,  and  in  opera  from  Du- 
vemoy,  and  gained  the  first  prizes  in  both  sub- 
jects, oo-eqnal  with  Grailhani,  in  1867.  He 
made  his  d^but  at  the  Op^ra  as  De  Nevers 
and  Conte  di  Luna  in  or  about  1869.  He  was 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Gadque  on 
the  production  of  Gromes's  '  Guarany '  at  Milan, 
March  19,  1870.  He  made  his  d^ut  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  as  Renato,  April  21,  1873, 
made  a  great  success,  and  was  engaged  there 
eveiy  year  until  1879  inclusive.  His  parts  com- 
prised Don  Giovanni,  Tell,  Alma  viva,  Hoel,  Peter 
the  Great,  Valentine,  Hamlet,  the  Cacique ;  in 
operas  new  to  England,  Telramund,  May  8, 
1875 ;  Wolfram,  May  6, 1876 ;  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, June  16, 1877,  and  Domingo  in  Mass^'s 
•Paul  and  Virginia*'  June  i,  1878.  He  re- 
appeared at  the  French  Op^  as  Hamlet,  Nov. 
28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonaaro  on  the  pro- 
duction there  of  'Alda,'  March  22,  1880.  He 
undertook  the  management  with  Corti  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  the  ThdAtre  des  Nations  with 
disastrous  financial  results,  in  spite  of  a  company 
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including  Mesdames  Marimon,  Adler-D^vri^s, 
Nevada,  and  Tremelli,  Grayarr^,  the  brothers  De 
Reezke,  and  himself,  and  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  Massenet's  *Hdrodiade,'  Feb.  i,  1884.  He 
played  at  the  Op^  Comique,  Peter,  Oct.  6, 

1885,  and  Zampai,  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  great 
success.    He  played  again  at  Covent  Grarden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  favourite  parts.  Between  these  engage- 
ments he  created,  with  the  greatest  success,  lago 
in  Verdi's  *OteUo,'  Feb.  5,  1887,  and  showed 
himself  the  best  acting  baritone  on  the  Italian 
stage  since  Faure.  [A.C.] 

MAURER,  L.  W.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Aug.  read  Feb. 

MAY,  EoWABD  CoLLBTT.  Add  date  of  death, 
Jan.  2,  1887. 

MAY  QUEEN.  Add  that  it  was  Brst  per- 
formed  June  24. 1845,  at  Bennett's  own  concert. 

MAYER,  Charlbs.  Add  that  a  Mazurka 
by  him  in  F|  major  was  for  some  time  consi- 
dered to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included 
in  the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  hm 
been  removed  firom  later  issues. 

MAYER,  Johann  Simon.    Line  1 1  of  article, 

for  Graubundten  read  the  Grisons.     (Corrected 

in  late  editions.)     P.  241  0,  L  10  from  end  of 

article, /or  1795  read  1800;  and  a  line  below^ 

for  181 2  read  1813. 

MAZAS,  J.  F.    Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  23. 

MAZZINGHI,  Joseph  (vol.  ii.  p.  242  a).  To 
have  made  clear  the  incongruity  in  the  manner 
of  the  original  performance  of  the  duet '  When 
a  little  farm  we  keep,'  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  duet  was  accompanied  on  the 
pianoforte  by  one  qfthe  Hngere  (fit,  upon  thb 
STAOB.  [W.H.H.] 

MEARS,  RiCHABD,  son  of  Richard  Meares,  a 
maker  of  lutes,  viols,  etc.,  who  in  1677  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  carried  on  business  in 
Bishopsgate  Street, '  near  to  Sir  Paul  Pinder's,' 
was  bred  to  his  fibther's  business,  but  abandoned 
it  for  that  of  a  publisher  of  music  He  esti^ 
blished  himself  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
published,  among  other  things,  two  coUections 
of  Harpsichord  Lessons  by  Mjattheson,  Handel's 
first  of  *  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin,'  and 
his  opera,  *  Radamisto ' ;  Ariosti's  opera  *  Coriola- 
nus,'  and  Corelli's  Sonatas  and  Concertos.  The 
greater  part  of  his  publications  were  engraved  on 
copper,  but  some  of  the  later  ones  were  stamped 
on  pewter.  He  ws8  unable  to  make  head  agamst 
Walsh,  and  his  business  gradually  declined. 
He  removed  first  to  Birchin  Lane  and  thence 
to  London  House  Yard,  where  he  died  about 
1743.  [W.H.H.] 

MEDIATION.  P.  245  a.  1,  II,  for  Tonbs, 
THE  Gbsookian,  read  GuBaosiAir  Tones  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655,  etc. 

MEFISTOFELE.  Grand  opera  in  a  pro- 
logue and  five  acts,  words  (after  Goethe)  and 
music  by  Arrigo  Boito.  Produced  at  Milan, 
March  5,  1868.  Remodelled  and  brought  out 
again,  in  a  condensed  form  (prologue  and  four 
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acta),  at  Bologna,  Oct.  4, 1875 ;  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  July  6,  1880.  [M.] 

MEHLIG,  Anna.  Line  2  of  article,  for  June 
read  July. 

M£HTJL.  Line  i,/or  Hknri  read  Nicolas, 
and  correct  date  of  birth  to  June  a  a.  P.  347  a, 
1. 20,  for  fiddlestring  read  E-string  (chanterelle). 
(Corrected  in  late  editions.) 

MEINARDUS,  Lddwio  Sisofbibd,  bom 
Sept.  17,  1827,  at  Hookaiel  ^Oldenburg),  was  at 
first  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jever,  where 
his  father  held  an  official  post.  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
oould  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  at  lengtii 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
parents  imposing  the  curious  condition  that  he 
was  to  become  a  public  performer  on  some  in- 
strument. To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon- 
cello, learning  what  he  could  from  the  Stadt- 
musikus  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist.  After 
making  himself  ill  with  excessive  praoiioe,  he 
returned  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
finished  his  studies  there  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  compositions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  a  composer.  At  Christmas,  1846,  he  en- 
tered the  Leipzig  Coiiservatorium,  but  after  half 
a  year,  finding  that  private  iustruction  from 
Biccius  would  oe  more  to  his  advantage,  he  ac- 
cordingly remained  with  him  for  two  years.  In 
1 850  he  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study  with  A.  B. 
Marx,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  fell  under 
the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  remain.  He  betook  himself  to  Liszt  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  stayed  some  months,  after  which 
he  went  to  Erfurt  as  conductor  of  a  small 
theatrical  company,  and  subsequently  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  to  Nordhausen.  At  last  he  was 
provided  with  better  credentials,  and  succeeded 
in  remaining  in  Berlin.  Li  1853,  having  finished 
his  education  with  Marx,  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Singakademie  at  Ologau,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from 
Julius  Bietz,  he  went  to  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
torium  as  a  teacher  in  1865.  In  1874  he  set- 
tled in  Hamburg,  where  he  has  since  been 
continuously  active  as  a  composer  and  critic. 
His  most  prominent  compositions  are  the  orato- 
rios '  Simon  Petrus,'  '  Gideon,*  *  Konig  Salome,' 
'  Luther  in  Worms/  '  Ordrun ' ;  an  opera, '  Bah- 
neea'  {three  acts,  finished  1881);  4  ballads  for 
chorus,  <  Roland's  Schwanenlied,*  'Frau  Hitt,' 
'  Die  Nonne,'  '  Jung  Baldurs  Sleg ' ;  two  sym- 
phonies, and  many  chamber  compositions.  A 
memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobic^praphical  sketch, 
and  collected  criticisms,  are  his  most  important 
contributions  to  literature.  [M.] 

MELSTERSINGEE  VON  NtJRNBERQ, 
DIE.  Add  that  it  was  first  given  in  England, 
under  Richter,  at  Druzy  Lane,  May  30, 1883. 

MEL,  R.  DIL.  Correct  the  last  sentence 
by  a  reference  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Motett 
Society's  publications  [see  additions  below,  under 
Motett  Socibtt],  where  an  anthem  adapted  by 
Dr.  Aldrich  to  the  words  '  O  praise  the  Lord,' 


MENDELSSOHN. 

from  a  work  of  Mel's,  is  found   in   toL 
p.  ia8. 

MELLON,  Alvbbd.  line  i  of  article,  for 
Birmingham  read  London. 

MELODRAMA.  See  also  Baixad  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  530  a. 

MELODT.  P.  351  a,  musical  exmmple.  Tlie 
last  three  notes  in  bar  a  should  be  a  gr^c»op  of 
quavers,  not  two  quavers  and  a  crotchet.  P.  35 1  i. 
I.  9,  for  first  subject  read  second  subject  of  the 
first  movement. 

MENDEL,  HsBMAHH.  Last  line  but  one  of 
article, /or  8  read  11.  (Corrected  in  late  edi^ 
tions.)  Add  that  in  1883  the  sapplemeniaiy 
volume  appeared,  edited  by  Dr.  ReissmAnn. 

MENDEI^SOHN.  P.  253  a,  1. 7  from  bottom 
of  text,/or  ten  read  eleven ;  the  battle  lasted  fram 
the  i6th  to  the  I9ih.    P.  353  6,  L  5  from  bottom, 
o/ler  villa  add  on  Monte  Pincio.    In  note  3,  L  ^ 
/or  four  read  five.    P.  2540,1.54.    Herpractiesl 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  comes  oat  in  ber 
letters  to  F.David.  (See  Eokardt's 'David,*  1888^ 
pp.  43,  45.)    P.  355  a,  L  39,  read  Ich  J.  Biaa- 
ddssohn.  Line  35,  read  L.  v.  g.  6.   line  45,  read 
wandemden  (corrected  in  late  editions).  P.  258  a, 
L  35,  for  tin  read  une.    P.  361  a,  L   16  from 
bottom,  for  Hans  read  Hanoverian.     P.  261  h, 
L   6,  for  cantata  read  lyric   poem — 'iyriscbe 
DicJitung.'     P.  363,  note  10,  for  four  read  five. 
P.  3646,  note  6,  etdd  the  MS.  is  headed  'Am 
Bach,'  and  the  tradition  of  the  Taylors  ia  that  it 
depicts  the  actual  stream,  its  water&Us,  broad 
shallows,  and  other  features.    P.  365  a.    Add  to 
note  3  :  The  quartet  was  dedicated  to  '  B[etty] 
P[istor] ' ;  but  after  her  engagement  to  Rudor^ 
Mendelssohn  requested  David  to  alter  the  initiab 
('  durch  einen  kleinen  Federschwanz ')  to  '  B.  R.' 
(See  Eckardt's   'David,'  p.  35.)     In  the  same 
letter  he  calls  it '  Quartet  aus  &'    P.  370  a,  1.  7, 
for  Meeresstille  rood  Fingal's  Cave.     Line  37, 
for  Feb.  6  read  Feb.  8.    P.  370  ft,  1.  a6,  far 
complaint  in  read  accident  to.    P.  371  6,  note  I3 
should  run  The  *  vocal  piece'  of  his  contract 
with  the  society.    It  was  first  sung  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  by  Mme.  Caradori,  May  19, 
1834,  with  violin  obbligato  by  Henry  Bla^ove. 
The  MS.  is  in  the  Philharmonic  Library.     (See 
below,  addition  to  p.  381  6.)     P.  373  a,  L  16, 
for  spring  rettd  opening.    Line  49,  add  His  first 
introduction  to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Wieck's  house  on  Oct.  3,  the  day  before 
the  Gewandhaus  Concert  at  which  Clara  played 
Beethoven's  Bb  trio.     (Moscheles,  life,  i.  301.) 
P.  3736,  1.  35,  add  He  had  played  in  Bach's 
Concerto   in   D  minor  for    three   manos    with 
Clara  Wieck  and  Rakemann  at  the  GewandhauB 
on  Nov.  9.    P.  374  6,  at  bottom,  odd  On  Oct.  la, 
1837,  ^®  writes  to  thank  the  Gesellschaft  dor 
Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  diploma  of  mem- 
bership.  The  letter  is  in  their  archives.  P.  3756, 
1.  26,  for  33  read  31.    P.  381  6,  1.  37,  add  Ai 
this  time  he  rewrote  '  Infelice,'  ike  second  pob* 
lished  version  of  which  is  dated  Leipzig,  Jan.  15, 
1843.     P.  a87a,  1.  4  from  bottom,  read  He  re- 
turned to  Leipzig  on  Deo.  3,  bringing  Mi»  liod 
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with  him  (Mr.  Rookstro's  information) ;  and  two 
linea  lower,  /or  Miss  Lind  read  her.    P.  288  a. 
Add  as  a  foot-note :    On  this  occasion  he  dis- 
ooyered  the  two  redundant  ban  in  the  Trio  of 
Beethoven's  Symphony,  which  had  remained  un- 
corrected, notwithstanding  Beethoven's  protest 
to  the  publishers  in  1810.     P.  2886,  L  40,  add 
As  a  reminiscence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
holding  G's  for  the  oboe  in  the  recitative  of  the 
Youth,  in  no.  19,  were  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
first  rehearsal,  on  Mr.  Grattan  Cooke's  complain- 
ing that  Mendelssohn  had  given  him  no  soloe. 
To  note   19  add  Mr.  Bennett's  Examination 
was  reprinted  and   completed  in  the  'Musical 
Times '  from  Oct.  i88a  to  April  1883  inclusive. 
P.  294  b,  I.  5i  add  After  a  break&st  with  him 
at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray  told  Richard  Doyle 
(who  told  the  writer),  *His  face  is  the  most 
beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like  what  I  imagine 
our  Saviour's  to  have  been.*    Sir  F.  Pollock 
(Reminisa  i  215)  '  was  much  struck  by  his  fine 
face  and  figure,  and  the  excellence  of  his  conver- 
sation.'   Line  24,  add  They  could  also  sparkle 
with   rage  like  a  tiger's   (Moscheles,  Life,  i. 
324).    P.  295  a,  1.  34.     After  Schramm,  add 
Vemet's  was  painted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fiintasia  on  *  Don  Juan.'    Yemet  sent  it  to  the 
Mendelssobns  at  Berlin.    (See  Rebeoka's  letter 
in  Eckardt's  •  David.'  p.  39.)   P.  300  6,  after  the 
canon,  add  A  somewhat  similar  canon,  written 
in  the  album  of  Mr.  Parry  in  1846,  is  printed 
in   the   'Musical  World'  for  Aug.   19,    1848. 
Another  for  two  violas, '  Viola  i.  Sir  G.  Smart ; 
VioU  2,  F.  M.  B.    July  1831,'  is  given  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Bridge  in  his  *  Primer  of  Double  Counter- 
point and  Canon.'    P.  308.    The  dates  given  in 
the  list  are  those  attached  by  MendeUwohn  to 
the  autograph  of  the  existing  form  of  each  work. 
P.  309  a.     Op.  94,  after  ist  version  add  with 
violin  obbligato.    P.  309&,  paragraph  4.  After 
Chorley's    'Life,'   add   Eckardt's   'David,'    F. 
Moscheles,  *Briefe'.    P.  3106.    Add  (17).   Ec- 
kardt,  'Ferdinand  David  und  die  Familie  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy  .   .   .  von  Julius  Eckardt' 
(Leipzig,  1888),  contains  30  letters  by  F.  M.  B. 
(18).   Felix  Moscheles,  'Briefe  von  F.  M.  B.  an 
Ignaz  und  Charlotte  Idoeoheles  .  .  .  von  Felix 
Moscheles,'  Leipzig,  1888,  contains  many  fresh 
letters  by  F.  M.  B.  [G.] 

*  MENDELSSOHN  QmNTETTE  CLUB, 
THE,  was  formed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1849,  ^^^  ^^0  purpose  of  giving  ooncerts  of 
cbimber-music,  and  made  its  first  public  appear- 
ance in  Chickering  Hall  Dec.  14  of  that  year. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Club  gave  a  series  of 
ooncerts  at  Boston  in  each  season,  classical  pro- 
grammes alternating  with  those  of  a  popular 
character.  The  reputation  of  the  Club  extend- 
ing beyond  the  city,  ooncoi  tours  were  ventured 
on,  these  being  at  first  confined  to  towns  in  New 
England.  By  degrees  its  sphere  of  action  in- 
cluded remote  Western  and  Southern  cities.  No 
similar  organization  in  the  United  States  has  had 
so  long  a  life,  or  has  introduced  to  its  patrons 
more  novelties  of  every  school  of  chamber-music. 
As  occasion  has  demanded  the  Club  has  been 

•  OopjrriRht  18^  by  K.  U.  JiMca. 


augmented  to  six  or  even  nine  players.  Its 
programmes  have  been  varied  by  perrormances  of 
distinguished  pianists  and  singers.  [F.H..T.] 

MENDELSSOHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  P.  31  lo, 
L  27,  omit  the  words  the  present  scholar.  Add 
that  Eugene  d' Albert  held  the  scholarship  in 
188 1-2,  and  that  the  late  scholar.  Miss  Marie 
Wurm,  was  elected  in  Jan.  1884.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  ooounittee,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted (1887):  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Mr.  J. 
Bamby,  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Coleridge,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  Sir  George 
Grove,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie, 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Mr.  K.  J.  Pye,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Pym,  Dr.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  (Hon.  See.) 

MENTER,  Sophh.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  16  a. 

MERBECKE,  Johk.  Add  that  in  1550  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford. 

MERCADANTE,  Saverio.  Correct  the  date 
of  birth,  as  the  cerdficate  of  his  baptism  bears 
the  date  Sept.  17,  1795  (Paloschi).  P.  3126, 
1.  io,/or  1822  read  1821.  Line  21,  add  date  of 
'  I  due  Ulustri  rivali/  1838.  Last  line,/or  Dec. 
13  read  Dec.  17. 

MERCATOR,  Michael.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  304 
note. 

MEREAUX,  JiAN  Nicolas  lb  Fboid  db, 
bom  in  Paris  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques  an  Haut  Pas.  His  oratorios 
'  Samson '  and  '  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  in  1774  and  1775  respectively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  same  concerts  in  Dec.  1781, 
are  his  only  works  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  the  following  complete  list  is 
given  in  the  supplement  to  F^tis : — '  La  Res- 
source  comique,'  1772;  *  Le  Retour  de  Tendresse,' 
1774;  '  Le  Duel  comique'  (partly  arranged 
from  Paisiello),  1776 ;  *  Laurette,'  1777 ;  *  Alex- 
andre aux  Indes,'  1 783  ;  Oedipe  et  Jocaste,  1 791 ; 
'  Fabius,'  1793.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1797.  His 
grandson, 

Jban  Ah^d^  lb  Froid  db  Mebeauz,  horn 
in  Paris  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  most  successful  teacher.  He  studied  under 
Reicha  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Paris  and  London  before  1835, 
when  he  settled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,  where  iie 
died  April  25,  1874.  Of  his  original  composi- 
tions his  studies  are  the  most  important,  but  hin 
£une  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  collection 
published  in  1867  under  the  title  of '  Les  Clave- 
dnistes  de  1637  ^  ^79^*'  ^®  ^'^  '^^  ^  g^^^t 
repute  as  a  musical  journalist.  [^0 

MERK,  J08BFH.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death,  Jan.  18  and  June  16  respectively. 

MERKEL,  GuSTAy.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  30, 1885. 

MERKLIN,  SCHUTZE,  A;  CO.    See  Da0- 

BLAINB  BT  CaLLINBT,  vol.  i.  p.  43I. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  musical  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
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of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to 
changed  conditiona.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
development  of  abstract  music,  oomposers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  devising 
new  ways  of  eimancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works — ^as  by  making  the  continnity 
of  the  component  sections  more  dose,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  various 
movements,  or  distinct  portions  of  single  move- 
ments ;  and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some 
variation  or  modification  of  a  well-defined  melodic 
or  rhythmic  figure.  Snch  devices  can  be  found 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modem  in- 
strumental music,  as  in  J.  S.  Bach ;  and  an 
example  from  Mosart,in  which  he  welds  together 
a  Minuet  and  Trio,  is  quoted  in  the  article 
Form,  vol.  i.  p.  555.  Beethoven  was  the  first 
to  make  any  very  conspicuous  use  of  them,  and 
they  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  '  working 
out '  portion  of  the  movements  of  his  sonatas  and 
symphonies.  A  very  striking  example  is  quoted 
in  the  article  WoBKDro  out,  voL  iv.  p.  489. 
The  device  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  other 
situations,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
G    minor   Symphony,    where    the    well-known 
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contrasting  key.  Berlioz  makes  ingenious  and 
characteristic  use  of  the  device  In  his  Symphonic 
Fantastique,  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  caUs 
the  *  id^e  fixe.*  Idsst  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  experiments  in  programme  music. 
Wagner  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  it  than 
any  one  else  in  his  great  music  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit' 
motiven  in  conformity  with  the  varying  nature  of 
the  situations.  See  also  Leitmotif  and  Work- 
nro  OUT.  [C.H.H.P.] 

META8TASI0.  The  foUowing  additions  are 
to  be  made  to  theChronologicalLirt  on  p.  3 1 6  0 : — 

'  Didone  abbandonata.'  For  Sarro  read  Sarri, 
and  correct  the  date  of  Jommelli's  composition 
to  1745.  Add  to  the  names  of  oomposers  who 
set  the  libretto  those  of  Galuppi ;  Scarlatti,  about 
1734;  Poipora,  1742;  Piocinni,  1767;  Kozeluch, 
1795;  Paisiello,  1797;  Paer,  1810;  Meroadante, 
1823  ;  Reissiger,  1823. 

*  Siroe.'    Add  the  setting  by  Piccinni,  1 759. 

'  Catone  in  Utica.'  Add  Leo  and  Hasse,  1732; 
Grauu,  1744;  Piccinni,  1770. 

*  Ezio.'  Add  Handel,  1731 ;  Mercadante,  1826. 
'  Alesssndro   nell'  Indie.*      Correct  date  of 

Vinci's  work  to  1730.  Add  Leo,  1727 ;  Gluck, 
1745  ;  Piccinni,  1758  and  1774. 

'  Artaserse.'    Add  Leo,  1 740. 

'Demeirio.'    Add  Hasse,  1732. 

'Issipile.'    Add  Porpora,  1723. 

'Olimpiade.'  Add  Peigolesi,  1735;  Leo,  1740; 
Jommelli,  1765;  Piccinni,  1761  and  1771.  [See 
Oldcpiadi.] 

'  Demofoonte.*  Add  Leo,  1741 ;  Piccinni, 
1762  ;  Paisiello,  1773. 


'  Clemenza  di  Tito.'    Add  Leo,  1735. 

*  Achille  in  Scire.'  Correct  date  of  JoauDellTi 
work  to  1745. 

'  Ciro  riconoBciuto.'  Scarlatti.  171a;  Lieo, 
1727  ;  Jommelli,  1744. 

'  Temistode.*  Omit  Caldara,  as  his  work  is 
not  composed  to  Metastasio^s  libreitto.  Add 
Porpora,  1742;  Pacini,  1838. 

'  Zenobia.'    Add  Hasse,  1763. 

<  Antigone'    Add  Gludc,  1754. 

'  Ipermestra.'  Add  Jommelli,  175  a  ;  Grloek, 
1742 ;  Hasse,  1751. 

*  Attilio  Regolo.'    Add  Jommelli,  1 75  a. 

<  L'Isola  disabitata.'  Correct  date  of  Scar- 
latti's  work  to  1757. 

METHFESSEL,  Albert  Gottusb,  bam  Oct. 
6, 1 785,  at  Stadt  Ilm,  in  Thuringia,  became  Kam> 
mermusikus  at  Rudolstadt,  1810,  and  Hofkapell- 
meister  in  Brunswick  in  1832.    He  publlahed  a 
large  number  of  songs  of  a  popular  type,   and 
part-songs  for  male  voices ;  some  of  his  prodoe- 
tions,  as    for    instance,   *  Krieger's   ALbechied,' 
'  Rheinweinlied  '   and  '  Deutscher  Ehrenpreis,' 
are  still  popular  to  a  certain  extent,  and  are 
included  in  most  of  the  ooUectionB.     Methfesssl 
died  March  23,  1869.  [M.] 

METRONOMK  P.  320  a,  L  37,/or  108  rwad 
208. 

METZLER.  The  founder  of  this  well-knowB 
business  was  Valentine  Metsler,  a  native  of  Bin- 
gen  on  the  Rhine,  who  opened  a  shop  in  WaidcNir 
Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other  xnstnunents 
about  the  year  1790.  He  married  an  KngKrfi- 
woman,  and  his  onlv  child  was  George  Bichard 
Metsler  (1797-1867),  so  weU  and  kindly 


bored  by  many  of  the  musical  profession  and  trade 
in  this  country.    The  firm  is  said  to  have  entered 
upon  music  publishing  in  1816,  and  removed  ia 
course  of  time  to  37  Great  Marlborough  Street* 
where,  on  the  site  of  the  original  shop,  but  in- 
cluding neighbouring  houses,  the  present  ware> 
house  stands.    The  only  surviving  child  of  Greorge 
Richard  was  George  Thomas  Metsler   (1855- 
1879).    ^e  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
pianoforte  in  Germany,  and  had  a  distinct  literaiy 
bias,  which  he  followed  as  fsr  as  opportunity  pei^ 
mitted.    He  became  known  as  a  writer  of  wards 
for  songs,  Mrs.  George  March  (Virginia  GabrieQ, 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Henry  Smart,  and  J.  I^ 
Hatton,  having  set  his  graceful  lyrics  to  music,  in 
1 867  Frank  Chappell,  who  had  acquired  his  know- 
ledge of  business  in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that 
name,  joined  the  late  G.  T.  Metsler  in  partnership^ 
and  from  his  suggestion  the  important  agency  of 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  which  prsctically  ii^ 
troduced  the  American  organ  into  this  conntiyp 
became  a  specialty  of   the  Metsler  business. 
Frank  Chappell  died  in  1886,  and  since  that 
date  the  business  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  ^1888).    The  new  prsnuses 
referred  to  were  oompleted  and  opened  in  187S. 
So  comprehensive  is  their  plan  that  there  may 
be  said  to  be  no  musical  instrument  in  present 
use,  or  even  part  of  a  musical  instrument,  unre- 
presented in  the  stock,  while  tfie  valuable  copy- 
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rights  of  the  publiBhing  department  include  all 
manner  of  works,  from  full  scores  of  modem 
operas  to  popular  instruction  books.       [A.J.H.] 

MEYEKBEEB,  6.  P.  334  b,  L  26,  far  1861 
read  1863. 

MICROLOGUS.  For  corrections  sea  OBin- 
THOPABOUS  in  Appendix. 

MIGNON.  Op^ra  Oomique  in  three  acts, 
words  by  MM.  Otar6  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
'  Wilhelm  Meister';  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
Produced  at  the  Op^  Comique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1866,  and  in  London,  at  Brury  Lane,  July  5, 
1870.  [M.] 

MIKADO,  THE.  Ck»nic  opera  in  two  acts ; 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  March 
14.  1885.  [M.] 

MILAN.  For  corrections  to  lines  1 8-a  i  of  ar- 
ticle see  Gatobi,  in  Appendix,  voL  iv.  p.  643. 

MILANOLLO,  Thb  Sisthbs.  Add  date  of 
birth  of  Teresa,  Aug.  a8,  and  of  Maria,  June  19. 
The  day  of  the  latter's  death  is  Oct.  ai. 

MINOR.  See  also  Dat,  vol.  i.  p.  436  a,  and 
Hblmholtz,  vol.  i.  p.  725. 

MISERERE.  P.  3366,  1.  18  from  bottom, 
etdd  (xfter  iht  word  Geminiani  (I. «.  Alfieri),  and 
see  vol.  ill  523  a,  note  i. 

MISSA  DE  ANGELIS.  The  name  Mnerally 
given  to  a  very  beautiful  Plain-Chaunt  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIII,  prescribed  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
for  use  'In  Festis  Solemnibus,*  and  appended 
to  the  Mechlin  Gradual,  as  a '  Missa  ad  Ubitum.' 
Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Missa  de  Angelis  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  oldest  Mass  of  this 
class  now  in  use :  its  antiquity  is,  however, 
great  enough  to  have  obliterated  all  trace  of  its 
history,  and  even  of  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  designated,  and  under 
which  it  is  perlMps  more  frequently  sung  than 
any  other  Mass  of  its  kind,  both  in  its  (uiginal 
form,  and  in  the  English  translation  used  at 
S.  Alban's,  Holbom,  S.  Mary's,  Paddington,  and 
other  London  Churches  in  which  Gregorian 
Services  are  encouraged. 

The  number  of  Uie  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small.  The 
Ordinarium  Misus  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  contains :  the  *  Missa  in  Tempore 
PaschaU'  in  Modes  VII  and  VHI;  a  very  fine 
'Missa  in  Duplidbus,*  beginning  in  Mode  I, 
and  another  in  Mode  VIII;  a  'Missa  Beats 
MarisB*  beginning  in  Mode  I,  and  another  in 
Mode  VUUL ;  the  '  Missa  in  Dominicis,'  in  Mode 
I  and  II;  the  'Missse  in  Festis  Semiduplioi- 
bus '  and  <  In  Festis  Simplicibus,'  both  begin- 
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and  II;  and  some  smaller  Masses,  sung  in 
Advent,  and  Lent,  during  Octaves,  and  on 
Ferial  Days.    The  Mechlin  Gradual  also  gives 


another  '  Missa  ad  libitum  '  in  Mode  XIII,  and 
yet  another  in  Modes  VII  and  VIII. 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  'Missa  Regia,*  professedly  in 
Mode  I,  but  really  in  the  modem  key  of  D  minor, 
composed  by  Dumont,  Mattre  de  Chapelle  to 
liouis  XIV,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  Masses,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  or  sentiment.  This  Mass  was 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  Churches ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  pure  Ecclesiastical  Music,  it  has  wisely 
been  discarded  in  fiftvour  of  the  older  Masses 
which  it  was  intended  to  displace.         [W.S.R.] 

MISSA  PAPAE  MARCELLI.  line  3  of 
article, /or  1567  read  1569. 

MIZLER,  L.  C.  At  end  of  article  add  a 
reference  to  the  English  edition  of  Spitta's 
'Bach,*  vol.  iii.  23-25. 

MODES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  P.  343  a, 
1.  26,  for  Plain  Chaunt  read  Plain  Sono. 
P.  343  h,  end  of  second  paragraph,  for  Polt- 
FHOKio  Music  read  PoLTPHomA. 

MOLINARA,  LA.  Add  that  the  air  '  Nel 
cor  pih  non  mi  sento '  is  known  in  England  as 
'  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale.' 

MOUQUE,  B.    P.  351  b,  bottom  Une,  for 
1849  read  1840.    P.  352  a,  L  10  from  end  of 
article,  add  day  of  death.  May  10.  Line  7  fr^m  end, 
for  a  Pianoforte  Trio  read  two  Pianoforte  Trice. 

MONDAY,  J08BFH.  See  Vowles,  in  Ap- 
pendiz. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  For 
additions  see  Satusdat  Pofulab  Concerts,  and 
add  that  the  1 000th  concert  took  place  on  Mon- 
day, April  4,  1887. 

MONIUSZKO,  Staniblaus.  Correct  date  of 
birth  to  i8ao.  P.  353  b,  1.  2,  for  1858  read  1846, 
and  add  date  of  production  of '  Der  Paria, '  1 869, 
and  that  he  wrote  numerous  operettas,  etc.  Last 
line, /or  in  read  June  4. 

MORALT.  Add  date  of  birth  of  Johann 
Baptist,  Jan.  10. 

MORDENT.  Example  4.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  many  excellent  authorities  consider 
it  right  to  play  this  passage  without  the  acci- 
dental, i.e.  ushig  A,  not  A|,  as  the  auxiliary 
note  of  the  mordent.  See  Spitta's '  Bach,'  English 
edition,  i.  403,  noU  89.  Example  7,  the  last 
note  but  one  should  be  D,  not  B.  The  sentence 
between  examples  8  and  9  should  be  compared 
with  the  article  Tbbatkint  of  the  Organ. 

MORIANT,  Napolbonb.  Line  2  of  article, 
for  about  1806  read  March  10,  1808.  Add  day 
of  death,  March  4. 

MORLACCHI,  FBAHOB8CO.  P.  3666,  1.  28 
ficom  bottom,  add  date  of  'Raoul  de  C^ui,' 
1811,  of  *La  Capricciosa  pentita,'  1813,  and  the 
'  Passion,*  181 2.  P.  367  a,  1.  19,  add  date  of '  11 
Sacrifirio  d'Abramo^*  1871.     Line  39,  add  'Lao- 
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dioeft'  (Naplw,  1817),  'LftMorte  d*Abel'  (Dres- 
den), and  'Donna  Aurora*  (Milan),  both  in  1 8a i. 

MORLET,  Thomas.  The  date  of  birth  is 
established  as  1557  by  the  title  of  a  '  Domine, 
non   est/  in   the  Bodleian  Library.    It  inns, 

*  Th<miae  Morley,  aetatis  saae  19.  Anno  Domini 
1576/ 

MORXIKGTON,  Lobd.  Add  date  of  his 
election  to  the  professorship,  1764,  and  that  he 
held  it  till  1774. 

MORRIS  DANCE.  P.  369  b,  for  the  sentence 
between  the  two  musical  examples,  rectd  In 
YoriEshire  the  following  tune,  founded  on  that 
of  '  The  Literary  Dustman,'  is  generaUy  used. 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE.  P.  369  h,for 
1 81 8  re€Kl  May  13,  1816.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  10,  1883. 

MOSCHELES,  Iona«.  P.  370a,  1.  i7,ybr 
early  in  1 83  2  read  in  1 82 1 .  Line  32,  for  May  29, 
1826,   read  June   1 1,    182 1.      Add    that   the 

*  Life  of  MoBoheles,*  referred  to  in  the  last  para- 
graph, was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge 
(Hurst  &  Blaolcett).  His  correspondence  with 
Mendelssohn  was  published  in  1888. 

MOSi  IN  EGITTO.  line  3  of  article,  add 
date  of  the  Naples  production,  March  5,  and  of 
that  in  Paris,  Oct.  2a. 

MOSEL.  P.  370  h,  add  that  he  was  one  of  the 
three  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven^s  iuneral. 

MOSZKOWSKI,  MoBiTz.  Line  2  of  artide, 
fbr  Berlin  read  Breslau,  and  add  day  of  birth, 
Aug.  23.  Add  the  following  to  the  list  of  his 
works : — 'Aus  alien  Herren  Lander,'  PF.  duet ; 
<  Johanna  d'Arc,*  symphony  in  four  movements, 
op.  19 ;  2  Concertstticke  for  violin  and  PF. ;  3 
Concert  studies  for  PF.,  op.  24 ;  3  pieces  for  cello 
and  PF.,  op.  29;  Violin  Concerto,  op.  30 ;  Suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  39;  Scherzo  for  violin  and 
PF.  op.  40 ;  besides  many  PF.  solos  and  duets, 
and  four  books  of  songs. 

MOTET.  P.  374fls  L  7  from  bottom, /or 
'  Motetti  c  C:  read  '  Motetti  C,*  and  add  that 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  single  part-book 
of  this  work.  P.  375  a,  in  the  musical  example, 
for  deviderat  retid  desiderat.  (Corrected  in  late 
editions.) 

MOTETT  SOCIETY.  In  the  list  of  con- 
tents, the  title  of  the  fifth  number  of  Division  i 
is  *  Almighty  and  ever-living.*  Six  lines  fi:om  end 
of  the  same  division,  for  Nannino  read  Nanini. 
Line  3  of  Division  a,  omit  the  *  Do.'  implying 
that  a  Nunc  Dimittis  of  Gabrieli's  is  included. 
At  end  of  Division  3,  add  the  following : — 

Lmm.  Hear  nqr  pnrer,  4  toIo 

Bjrd,  Bam  me  0  Ood.  4  t. 

Tye.  From  the  depth,  4  t. 

Ltno,  I  will  lore  thee.  4  t. 

Ylttorla,  Save  me,  O  Ood,  4  r. 

Mel  O  prated  the  Lord.4  t. 

Tallls,  Bleued  are  thoee.  0  T. 

Shepherd,  Haitethea.  O  God,4  ▼.  Hooper.  Ttech me Ihy mj, 4  v. 

Oroea,  Behold  now.  pralie,  4  ▼.     i  fM.! 

MOTTL,  Felix,  a  celebrated  and  highly 
gifted  conductor,  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1850. 
As  a  boy  he  possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  Mid 


'  obtained  admlssioii  to  the  LSwenbmgMdie  Gob* 
viot,  the  preparatory  school  of   the    Im 


Croee.  0  pralM  the  Lord.  4  r. 
,  Do.   O  give  thanks.  4  ▼, 

Do.    TeaohmeThy  war,4T. 
I  Do.   Give  oar.  Lord,  4  ▼. 
'   Do,   Behold,  I  bring  you.  4  T. 
.  Lamo.  Save  me,  O  God.  4  ▼, 
,  TlUcila.  O  God.  wherefore.  4  ▼. 


Court  Chi^>el.    Later  on  he  entered  the 
Conaervatwy,  where  Josef  Hellmesbftiyer 
recognised  the  eminent  gifts  of  yooxig  If  ottl, 
who  in  due  course  obtained  all  the  prises  the 
oollege  could  award.     The  Academioal  Ridiard 
Wagner  Verein  of  Vienna  elected  him  to  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  society's  conoerta,  smd  it 
was  there  that  his  eminent  ability  as  a  chef 
d'orohestre  attracted  general  notice.     In  1876 
Mottl  took  part  in  the  Bayreuth  Festival  per* 
fomiances  of  Wagner's  'Bing  of  the  l<fiblaBg' 
as  stage  conductor,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  so-called  *  N'ibliiiigcB- 
kanzlei.'    Upon  the  recommendation  of  Doaoff 
he  obtained  Uie  post  of  conductor  at  the  Grand 
Ducal  Opera  House  at  Karlsrahe,  which  post  he 
holds  to  the  present  day.    It  is  due  to  Mottl's 
energetic  activity  that  the  performanoea  at  this 
opera  house  are  now  amongst  the  finest  to  be 
heard  in  Germany.     A  sworn  enemy  of  all  rou- 
tine work,  he  produced  at  Karlsrahe  many  ioi- 
portant  stage  works  of  modem  times,  indading 
Berlioz's  'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  and  all  the  mn- 
sical  dramas  of  Richard  Wsgner.      Mottl  has 
also  obtained  brilliant  successes  as  a  ooDdocUv 
of  concerts,  and  was  in  1886  appointed  hy  the 
Bayreuth  authorities  to  conduct  the  festival  per- 
fonnances  of  *  Tristan  and  Isolde,'  a  task  which 
he  accomplished  to  perfection.     He  has  ooak> 
posed  an  opera,  'Agnes  Bemauer'  (suooessfdlly 
produced  at  Weimar  in  1880),  and  a  considerable 
number  of  songs  for  one  voice  and  pianolbtte 
accompaniment.     He    has   lately   orchestrated 
Lust's  pianoforte  solo  *St.  Francis  of  Aasisi 
pleaching  to  the  birds.*    It  was  played  at  the 
Bichter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [C.A.] 

MOUTON,  JiAN.    P.  378  d,  at  end  of  note  6, 
correct  reference  to  K.  i,  d.  7.    P.  379  a,  L  16^ 
for  8  h  reeul  a  8. 

I  MOZART.  P.  381  a,  1.  15  from  bottoin,>br 
pianoforte  read  harpsichord.  P.  384  s,  L  2^, for 
187a  read  177a.    P.  387  6, 1.  14, /or  1871  road 

i  1781.    P.  388  6, 1.  Zl,for  Aug.  16  read  Aug.  4. 
P.  400  5,1.  19  from  bottom, /or  1778  read  1788. 
P.  401  a,  1.  26,  for  PF  read  violin.    P.  405  h, 
1.  21^  for  considerably  advanced  rsa<{  completed. 
P.  4G^  a,  I.  8  from  bottom,/or  1850  read  1858L 
The  notice  of  Mozart  can  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  some  mention  of  worlcs,  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  wliich  the  best  authorities  con-> 
siderat  leastdoubtful,  especially  assomeimportant 
works  are  included  in  these  categoriea     Of  the 
former  class  Kdchel's  Catalogue  enumerates  63, 
of  the  latter  47.    The  most  important  are  va> 
rious  masses,  published,  together  with  Mosart's 
genuine  ones,  by  Novello  in  his  arrangement  for 
organ  and  voices.    Those  in  Eb  (Novello's  noa. 
13  and  16),  and  in  C  (his  no.  17},  Koofael  ra- 
gards  as  of  doubtful  authorship  (Appendix  non 
185,  186).    Novello's  no.  7  in  B  b,  of  which  the 
score  and  parts  were  published  by  C.  F.  Peters 
at  Leipsig  ss  by  Mosart,  is  believed  by  a  vmter 
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in  the  '  Allgemeiiie  murikaliflohe  Zeitung'  (xiy. 

p.  839)  to  be  spariooB,  which  opinion  Ib  shared 

by  O.  Jahn  (ed.  i,  i.  673),  who  BtAtes  th*t  there 

yvere  no  darinetii  in  the   Salzburg   orchestra 

when  Mozart  was  there ;  to  which  Kdchel  adds 

that  we  know  enough  of  Mosart's  subsequent 

life  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Vienna  before 

1 784,  from  his  own  letters,  to  be  sure  that  he 

then  wrote  no  Mass  except  that  in  G  minor.    To 

which  must  be  added  that  Mo2art*s  widow  stated 

that  this  Mass  was  composed  by  F.  X.  Siiss- 

mayer.    Two  short  Masses  (NoveUo's  nos.  8  and 

9)  in  G  and  G  were  published  by  M.  Enlter  at 

Munich  as  Mosart's,  but  are  said  to  be  by 

Gleissner  of  Munich.    A  short  Requiem  in  D 

minor  was  published  by  Simrock  at  Bonn  (No- 

vello*s  no.  18)  as  Mozart's;  but  Kochel  says  it 

is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any  Requiem 

except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

The  most  important  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim- 
rock  at  Bonn  in  i8ai,  and  by  Novello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  no.  xa.  This  Mass  commences  in 
6,  but  is  chiefly  in  0  and  its  related  keys,  and 
ends  in  G.  The  reviewer  in  the  'Allgemeine 
musikalische  Zeitung'  xxiii.  p.  648,  for  Oct. 
1 8a I  declares  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing  that  the  style  is  rather  showy,  more 
calculated  to  please  tiie  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
than  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).  But  in  July 
I8a6  Ritter  Ign.  von  Seyfried  opened  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  in  the  *  OBBcilia '  (vol.  v. 
Heft  17,  p.  77)  with  'Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Simrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  he  enumerated  especially 
weaknesses  in  part-writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  fiEkults,  and  pronounced  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  a  a  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Mass  declared  that  he  had  received  it  from  Garl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  posseanon  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.  But  Zulehner  made  no  an- 
swer to  the  challenge.  Jahn  (i.  67a)  agrees  with 
Sey fried,  and  adds  that  '  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  bassoons,  is  quite 
different  from  Mozart's  manner  in  his  Salzburg 
masses.'  And  Kochel  adds, '  This  Mass  is  declared 
by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  decidedly  spurious.'  To 
this  another  testimony  can  now  be  added.  The 
violinist  Leopold  Jansa  recognised  it  as  a  Mass 
in  which  he  used  to  sing  as  a  boy  in  a  musical 
school  in  his  native  country  of  Bohemia,  where  it 
was  known  as  *  Miiller's  Mass.*  This  would  take 
us  back  to  about  181  a,  long  before  its  first  pub- 
lication by  Simrock  in  i8ai.  If  Miiller  was 
really  the  composer's  name,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  him.  As  re&rards  his  age^  he 
might  be  August  Eberhardt  MtJLLEB.  And  he  is 
named  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  (App.  no.  a86)  on 
the  authority  of  a  Catalogue  of  Breitkopfs,  as 
the  real  composer  of  some  variations  pubWiOd  as 
Mozart's  own ;  besides  which,  two  songs,  also 
published  as  Mozart's,  are  attributed  to  '  Miil- 
ler' by  Kochel  (nos.  248,  a49)  on  the  authority 
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of  a  writer  in  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische 
Zeitung'  (i,  745).  But  as  a  musician  of  North 
Germany  he  was  perhaps  hardly  likely  to  be 
known  in  manuscript  copies  in  Bohemia.  Wen- 
zel  M^er,  music  composer  at  the  various 
theatres  in  Vienna  from  1786  is  more  likely  in 
the  latter  respect,  but  his  serious  music  is  ex- 
tremely unimportant.  If  the  name  Mfiller  be 
discarded,  it  might  be  asked  whether  Zuleh- 
nor  may  not  have  palmed  off  a  work  of  his 
own  on  Simrock  as  Mozart's.  Zulehner  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mozart,  and  worked  for 
Simrock,  who  published  two  choruses  from 
'  Thames,'  arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  Zulehner,  which  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  Mozart's  *  Thames '  to 
the  same  words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by 
Kochel  in  the  list  of  spurious  works  (no.  243). 
This  seems  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Mass, 
of  which  Simrock  published  both  the  score  and 
an  arrangement  for  four  voices  and  pianoforte  by 
Zulehner.  The  same  publisher  pubhshed  also  an 
arrangement  for  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies 
as  trios  for  PF.,  violin  and  violoncello,  by 
Zulehner.  Moreover  Zulehner  iiOas  the  possessor 
of  a  Mass  in  C  bearing  Mozart's  name,  and  called 
the  '  Coronation  Mass.'  This  was  a  mere  pas- 
ticcio of  pieces  taken  fi^ra  'Cod  fan  tutte,' 
transposed,  altered,  and  joined  together  by  in- 
tervening chords.  Zulehner  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  the  mass  was  the  original  work, 
and  that  Mozart  'plundered'  his  own  work  (as 
Jahn  says)  to  produce  the  opera.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  damaging  fact  yet  ascertained 
to  Zulehner's  reputation.  Jahn  says :  '  That 
the  mass  is  pieced  together  from  the  opera  by 
some  church-musician  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  passages  not  belonging  to  the  opera,  and  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  borrowed  treasure  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  no  musician  to  whom  I  have  shown 
the  mass  doubted  this'  (Jahn,  iv.  Beilage  5). 
Two  other  remarks  may  be  xnade.  It  rather 
seems  as  if  the  mass  were  put  together  from  two 
distinct  sources.  The  Kyrie  is  In  G,  the  Gloria 
is  in  G  ;  the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middle  move- 
ments are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the 
most  part  to  G :  F,  A  minor,  G,  and  C  minor.  It 
seeros,  therefore,  as  if  we  bad  a  mass  in  C  minus 
the  Kyrie,  and  as  if  a  Kyrie  from  some  other 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it.  It  is 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  in  the  Mass,  the  great  fugue 
'Cum  sancto  spiritu,'  which  is  well  worthy  of 
Mozart,  is  expressly  stated  by  Simrock  in  his 
answer  to  Seyfried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chap^ 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  a  Man  of  Mozart  s ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  testimony  of  any  other  part  of 
this  Mass.  It  may  therefore  be  possible  to  cling 
to  the  belief  that  this  single  movement  is  genuine. 
The  other  spurious  works  are  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  once  or  twice  by  obscure  publishers  in  Ger- 
many. There  are,  however,  39  spurious  songs 
in  vogue,  published  chiefly  by  Rellstab  at  Ber- 
lin and  Andr^  at  Offenbach,  of  some  of  which 
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the  tme  oompoMfn  are  known.  One  is  the  beau- 
tiful bass  air  *  lo  ti  lasdo,  cara,  addio '  (published 
in  Sappl.  to  '  Allg.  musik.  Zeitung/  L),  which  is 
by  G.  von  Jaoquin  (Eochel,  App.  nos.  345-283). 
Among  the  doubtfhl  pieces  are  reckoned  throe 
Divertimenti  for  wind  instruments,  a  sonata  in 
G  minor,  and  a  romance  for  pianoforte  in  Ab 
(ib.  236-328,  204,  205).  [R.M.] 

MULLER,  Add  dnte  of  birth  of  AsaiDius 
Ghbistoph,  July  2,  1766. 

MULLEB,  A.  E.    Add  day  of  death,  Dec.  $. 

MULLER,  Ghbibtian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instru- 
ment at  Haarlem  in  1738.  See  also  vol.  iL 
p.  602.  [V.  de  P.] 

MULLER,  IWAK,  a  renowned  clarinettist, 
bom  at  Reval,  Dec.  3,  1786,  appeared  first  in 
Paris  in  1809,  where  he  brought  out  many  of 
his  structural  improvements  in  the  instrument, 
and  where,  after  a  residence  of  some  years,  and 
a  successful  concert  tour  through  all  the  principal 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1820-1826,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  Gonservatoire. 
In  later  life  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
at  Bfjckeburg  Feb.  4.  1854.  ^^  compositions 
have  an  educational  value  for  players  of  his 
instrument,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
importance.  His  beet  production  is  a  '  Gamme 
pour  la  nouvelle  Glarinette,*  published  at  Berlin 
in  1835.     (Mendel's  Lexicon.)  [M.] 

MULLER,  Wjsnzbl,  bom  Sept.  a6, 1767,  at 
Tumau  in  Moravia,  was  for  some  time  a  pupil 
of  Dittersdorf,  and  became  conductor  in  the 
Brnnn  Theatre  in  1783,  and  three  years  after- 
wards, when  only  nineteen,  obtained  a  similar 
post  at  Marinelli's  theatre  in  Vienna.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  capital,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1808-13,  during  which 
he  was  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague,  where  his 
daughter  Thereee,  afterwards  known  as  Madame 
Griinbaum,  was  engaged  as  a  doger.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  become  oonducter  at  the 
Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  and  retained  the  post 
imtU  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Baden  near  Vienna^  on  Aug.  3, 
1835.  As  a  composer  of  light  operas,  he  en- 
joyed enormous  popularity  for  many  years,  and 
his  productions  in  this  kind  are  said  to  num- 
ber over  200.  His  more  ambitious  works,  as 
symphonies,  masses,  eto.,  were  less  successfuL 
Among  lus  dramatic  works  may  be  mentioned : 
— *  Das  Sonnenfest  der  Braminen '  (1790) ;  *  Das 
neue  Sontagskind '  (i  793) ;  *  Die  Sonwestem  von 
I^g'  (1794);  'I>ie  Teufelsmtihle  auf  dem 
Wienerberge*  (1799).  A  peculiar  interest  at- 
taches to  his  'Zauberzither'  or  'Kasper  der 
Fagottist,'  produced  June  8,  1791,  since  Schika- 
neder  took  several  suggestions  firom  it  for  the 
plot  of  *  Die  Zauberflote.'  In  1818  Muller  pro- 
duced his  '  travestierto  Zauberfloto.*  (Mendel's 
Lexicon  ;  Riemann's  Opemhandbuch.)         [M.] 

MUFF  AT,  August  Gk)TTLiSB.  For  date  of 
birth  read  April  17,  1683,  and  add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  10,  1770. 
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MUSIGA  FIGTA.  P.  414  a,  L  7,  etc,  for  in 
some  new  mode  to  which  the  composer  moat  be 
supposed  to  have  modulated,  read  upon  one  of 
the  Regular  or  Gonoeded  Modulations  of  die 
Mode  in  question. 

MUSIGAL  ASSOGIATION.  The  list  of 
Vice-Presidents  for  thepresent  season  (rSSS-QX 
is  as  follows :'PjN>f.  W.  G.  Adams;  B.  S.  ic 
Bosanquet ;  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mub.D.  ;  W.  Ghappell ; 
G.  F.  Gobb;  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mu8.IX  ;  OUo 
Groldsohmidt ;  Sir  Gkoige  Grove;  J.  B^gs; 
Mus.  B.;  W.  H.  Monk,  Mns.  D.;  G.  A.  Osbome; 
W.  Pole,  Mus.D.;  G.  El.  Salaman;  J.  Staiii«r, 
Mus.  D.  The  ordinary  members  of  council  are  mm 
follows  : — H.  G.  Banister ;  G.  Al.  Bany ;  Major 
G.  A.  Grawford;  W.H.  Gnmmings ;  F.  W.  DtaTen- 
port  (Hon.  Sec.);  F.Praeger;  A.  H.  D.  Prendei^ 
gast;  £.  Prout;  W.  de  M.  Sergison;  T.  L.  Soatk- 
gate ;  G.  E.  Stephens.  The  auditors  are  Messra. 
D.  J.  Blaikley  and  W.  S.  Gollard. 

MUSIGAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COU^BC- 
TIONS  OF.  Modem  collections  of  musical  in- 
struments  are  of  the  nature  of  musemn%  bat 
those  of  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  oentaries  were 
intended  for  use.  llie  finest  and  most  oompleto 
at  the  present  time  are  those  provided  with  ixa- 
portant  catalogues,  vis. — 

LoiTDON.    South  Kensington  Museum,  OKt»- 
logued  by  Garl  Bngel. 

Paris.     Gonservatoire   de    Muaiqae    et    de 
Declamation,  catal.  by  Gustavo  Ghouquet. 

Brussels.      Gonservatoire  Royal,  oatal.   by 
Victor  MahiUon. 

Florenob.  Eliaus  GoUection,  cataL  by  Alea- 
sandro  Kraus  figliou 

Makohbstxr.  BoddingtonGollectian,aoqairsd 
and  catalogued  by  J.  Kendrick  Pyne,  Esq., 
ganist  of  Sutnchester  Gathedral. 

Milan.   Arrigoni  GoUection,  cataL  by  L. 
goni. 

After  these  may  be  named  more  or  h 
portant  collections  to  be  found  at 

Antwerp.  The  Italian  instruments  of  Mr. 
Wilmotte  ;  Museum  of  Mr.  Steen.  The  PUntiii 
Museum  contains  a  curious  harpsichord. 

Basle.    Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Berlin.  Hoohschule  f&r  Musik  (a  collection 
recently  acquired  from  Herr  Paul  de  Wit, 
Leipzig) ;  Hohenzollem  Museum  (so  far  as 
various  instruments  are  preserved  that  have 
belcmged  to  members  of  that  £unily);  Knnst 
und  Gewerbe  Museum. 

Bologna.    Museo  Givioo. 

Bruoes.    Le  Mus^e  aroheologiqne. 

BuDA  Pbsth.    National  Hungarian  Museum. 

Gairo.   Sig.  F.  Amid  (Egyptian  instrumente). 

Glatdon,  BuckinghamsUre.  Sir  BLany  Ver- 
ney,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Javanese  instruments  fonneriy 
belonging  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles). 

Darmstadt.    Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Delft.    Mr.  T.  G.  Boers. 

DuRLiN.  l^rinity  Gollege  (under  oare  of  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Mus.  Doa) 

Edinburgh.  Music  Glass  Room  of  the  Uni- 
versity (under  care  of  Professor  Sir  Herbert 
OakelevV 
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Gbhoa.  Museum  oontaina  the  famoiu  Giuu*- 
neriuB  that  belonged  to  Paganini. 

Glasgow.    Andenoii*B  College. 

The  Haoux.    Mr.  Scheurleer. 

Hblsinofobs.    Mos^  ethnographicnia. 

HOBBTIAD,  Norfolk.  C.  B.  Day,  X!sq.,  43rd 
Light  Infantry  (Indian  instramentB). 

Lbtdbk.    Mub^  ethnographiqae. 

London.  HJt.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(violins)}  John  Broadwood  &  Sons  (keyboa^ 
instruments) ;  Mile.  Marie  Deoca;  George 
Donaldson,  Esq.;  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Alfred 
Hill;  A.  J.  Hipkins^  Esq.,  F.S.A.;  India 
Museum ;  G.  T.  Lock,  Esq. ;  London  Mission- 
ary Society ;  Otto  Peiniger,  Esq.  (Harrow) ; 
Royal  College  of  Music  (chiefly  Indian  instru- 
ments, the  ^vision  of  a  collection  between  the 
Boyal  College  and  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
presented  by  the  Rajah  Sir  Sourindro  Mohun 
Tagore) ;  Rudall  Carte  &  Co.  (wind  instruments). 

Madrid.    ArchaBological  Museum. 

MiDDLBBUBO  (Zealand).    Museum. 

Milan.  Museo  Musicale  (Extra-European)  ; 
Museum  of  the  Conservatorio. 

MoDSNA.    Count  L.  F.  ValdrighL 

MoBOOW.    Mus^  Dacbkoff. 

Munich.    National  Museum. 

Naples.    Museo  Nazicoale. 

Ndbsmbebo.    Germanisohes  Mnieum. 

Oxford.  Mr.  T.  W.  Taphouse ;  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum  (ethnological). 

Paris.  Mr.  E.  G and  ( violins) ;  Messn.  Pleyel 
Wolff  &  Cie.  (keyboard  instruments)  ;  Hdtel 
Cluny. 

Rbnaiz,  Belgium.  Mr.  Abel  R^bo;  Mr. 
C^sar  Snoeck. 

RoHB.     The  Vatican. 

Ross,  Hereford.  H.  C  Moflktt,  Esq.,  Good- 
rich Court  (Keyboard  Instruments). 

Salzburg.  The  Mozartenm;  St&dtisches 
Museum  Carolino-Augusteum ;  Dr.  Peter,  Di- 
rector, Communal  Museum. 

Savioliano.  Cavaliere  Maurizio  Villa  (Vio- 
lins). 

SouTHAMFTON.  Mr.  W.  Dale  (Keyboard  In- 
struments. 

St.  Pbtsrsburo.  Museums  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Geographical 
Society. 

Stuttgart.    Herr  C.  Klinckerfuss. 

Vbbona.    Municipality. 

ViBNNA.  Ambroser  Sunmlung ;  Museum  der 
Musikfreunde ;  Dr.  Hans  Richter  (Chinese  in- 
struments) ;  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild. 

VniNA.     Mus^  ethnographique.        [A.J.H.3 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  P.  420  h,  1  17, 
for  Canonicus  de  Silvestris  a  Barbarano  read 
Has  alteras  Sacras  Cantiones.  Line  32,  for  for 
read  after. 

The  following  additions  and  corrections  are  to 
be  made  to  the  article.  The  informatiun  with 
regard  to  the  German  libraries  is  mainly  de- 
rived from  various  numbers  of  the  'Monats- 
hefte  fur  Musik-Geschichte/  where  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  contents  of  these  libraries 
is  to  be  obtained.   For  the  account  of  the  recent 


discoyeries  at  Durham,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Armee.^ 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Cambridob.  a.  The  catalogue  of  the  musio 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  is  now  (1888)  in  the 
press. 

d.  Trinity  College  Libraiy  contains  a  vellum 
roll  of  Early  English  carols,  dating  from  the 
15th  century.  Amongst  these  is  a  copy  of  the 
Agiuoourt  song. 

e.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Peterhouse  MSS.  by 
Dr.  Jebb  has  been  printed. 

Durham.  The  old  MSS.  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral have  been  recently  carefully  collated  and 
indexed  by  the  present  organist.  They  consist 
of  four  sets  of  books,  all  unfortunately  imperfect. 
The  old  set  contains  about  40  ftdl  and  50  verse 
anthems  by  TaUis,  White,  Parsons,  Hooper, 
Morley,  Weelkes,  Byrd,  Batten,  Giles,  Tomldns, 
East,  Gibbons,  etc.  The  second  set  is  rich  in 
anthems  and  services  for  men's  voices  only.  The 
third  consists  of  eight  out  of  ten  magnificent 
folio  volumes  containing  Preces  and  Psalms  for 
special  days  by  Bvrd,  Gibbons,  William  and 
Edward  Smith ;  and  services  by  Shepherd,  Paiv 
sons.  Batten,  and  others.  The  fourth  set  con- 
sists of  organ  parts  of  practically  all  the  anthems 
and  services  used  in  the  Cathedral  from  Tallis 
to  Purcell. 

London,  o.  British  Museum.  The  statement 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  419  that  the  collection  is  not  strong  in 
early  printed  music  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  col- 
lection of  madrigals  is  extremely  fine,  and  there 
are  no  fewer  than  12  works  printed  by  Petruod, 
of  which  only  two  are  incomplete.  The  collection 
was  increased  in  1886  by  Uie  acquisition,  firom 
M.  Kockx  of  Antwerp,  of  a  large  number  of 
works  printed  at  the  press  of  Phal^se  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp.  Many  of  these  volumes  were 
exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1880, 
and  described  in  Section  D  of  the  catalogue. 
The  suggestion  on  p.  420  for  the  publication  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  music  printed  before  1800  will 
be  shortly  adopted,  and  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
MS.  music,  which  is  much  needed,  is  also  in 
contemplation. 

e.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This  library  ha^ 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music. 

RrpoN.  In  the  Minster  Library  is  preserved 
an  interesting  volume  of  theological  tracts  by 
Gerson  and  others,  on  blank  leaves  of  which  are 
written  two  1 6th  century  ballads  for  three 
voices.  The  first  is  entitled  'A  ballet  of  y*  deth 
of  y*  Cardinall'  (i.  a.  Wolsey),  and  the  second, 
'  A  lytyll  ballet  mayde  of  y*  yong  dukes  g^e,' 
{i.e.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII,  who 
died  in  1536.)  The  words  of  these  ballads  are 
printed    in   the  Yorkshire  Archieological  and 

I  AMU8,  Piiup,  born  a(  Norwich  In  1836,  wu  edueatod  In  Uie 
Cathedral  choir  of  his  native  town  from  1846-6,  and  In  that  of 
Bocheiter  ttom  U48  to  180.  He  wai  appointed  organlA  of  St.  An- 
dreWi,  Wells  Street.  In  18iy7,  of  Chichester  Cathedral  In  IBfl.  and  of 
Durham  Cathedral  In  18BL  He  graduated  Mns.  B.  at  Oxford  In  U86. 
and  Mus.  D.  In  186*.  His  chief  compositions  are '  Heaeklah.'  written  for 
the  Worcester  Festival  In  UTS ;  '  St.  John  the  Erangellst.'  written  lor 
Tork  In  IMl ;  and  soTeral  lenrlees,  anthems,  and  other  Church  moaic 
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Topographical  Journal,  ii.  396.  The  library 
alio  contains  some  rare  liturgical  printed  books, 
particularly  a  York  Manuale  (W.  de  Wozde) 
of  1509,  and  a  York  Missal  (Rouen)  of  151 7. 

Pbiyati  Collections,  e.  The  greater  portion 
of  Mr.  Julian  Marshall's  library  was  sold  in  1884. 
A  large  part  of  the  more  valuable  MSS.  had 
been  previously  acouired  by  the  British  Museum. 

k.  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthew  has  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  collection  of  early  treatises  and  other 
music,  including  a  copy  of  Virdung's  rare  'Musica 
getutscht.' 

Belffium, 

Ghent.  The  University  Library  contains  an 
extremely  valuable  collection  of  MS.  Treatises 
on  Music,  besides  many  liturgical  MSS. 

France. 

Cambrai.  The  Public  Library  contains  a 
precious  collection  of  MS.  church  music  by  early 
Flemish  and  Burgundian  musicians,  besides 
songs  for  two,  three,  and  four  parts,  dating  from 
the  1 4th  century.  The  collection  was  described 
in  M.  de  Coussemaker'n  *  Notice  sur  les  Collec- 
tions Musicales  de  la  Biblioth^ue  de  CambraL' 

(1843.^ 

DooAi,  Dunkebqub,  Lillb,  Valenciennes. 
The  few  books  'and  MSS.  of  interest  in  these 
libraries  are  described  in  an  appendix  to  Cousse- 
maker*s  work  on  the  Cambrai  collection. 

Pabis.  a.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  the  rare 
musical  works  in  the  Conservatoire  library,  with 
illustrations  and  facsimiles,  was  published  by 
the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  in  1885. 

Germany, 

Abnstadt.  The  Church  library  possesses  six 
folio  volumes  of  vocal  music  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. 

Augsbubo.  The  Stadtbibliothek,  the  Archives, 
and  the  Historical  Society  possess  valuable  col- 
lections of  early  printed  and  MS.  music,  chiefly 
collected  from  the  suppressed  monasteries  of  the 
city.  An  excellent  catalogue  of  these  collections 
was  published  in  1878  by  Herr  Schletterer. 

Beulin.  a.  The  catalogue  of  the  Joachimsthal 
collections  was  publiehed  by  Herr  Eitner  in  1884. 
Less  important  collections  are  in  the  Kgl.  Kir- 
chenmusik-Institut,  the  Nikolaikirche,  and  the 
Berliner  Tonkiinstler-Verein. 

Bonn.  The  University  library  contains  about 
600  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  of  the  present  century. 
Amongst  the  few  early  works  is  a  copy  of  the 
1 51 7  edition  of  the  'Micrologus*  of  Omitho- 
parcus. 

Bremen.  About  74  musical  works  belonging 
to  the  Stadtbibliothek  are  in  the  care  of  the 
Bremen  Tonskiinstler-Verein. 

Breslau.  The  musical  works  (printed  before 
1700)  in  a,  the  Royal  Academic  Institute,  &.  the 
Town  library,  and  c.  the  University  library  have 
been  admirably  catalogued  by  Herr  Emil  Bohn 
(Berlin,  Colne,  1883.)  These  three  collections 
are  some  of  ihe  richest  in  Germany  in  eariy 
printed  music. 

d.    The    Cathedral    library    contains    about 
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1000  musical  works,  of  which  60  are  in 

script.    The  collection  chiefly  oonsista  of  <^iu^ 

music  of  the  past  and  present  century. 

0.  The  Dorastifts-Bibliothek  contains  a  aOBall 
collection  of  MSS. 

/.  The  church  of  St.  Elisabeth  contains  about 
4200  musical  works,  chiefly  church  muoic  of  the 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries. 

Bbieo.  The  Gymnasium  contains  s  small  bat 
valuable  collection,  chiefly  of  printed  works  <»f 
the  i6th  century. 

C A88BL.  The  Land  esbibliothek  oontai  db  aboat 
340  musical  works,  printed  and  MS.  Amongst 
the  former  are  copies  of  Morley  and  Weelkes' 
madrigals.  Most  of  the  works  date  between 
1560  and  i6ao.  The  catalogue  was  published 
by  Carl  Israel  in  1881. 

Cologne.  The  Jeeuitenbibliothek  has  a  small 
collectiim  of  printed  i6th  century  music,  in- 
cluding copies  of  the  *  Silium  Musice  Plsoie '  of 
1506,  and  WoUick's  'Enchiridion*  (Paris,  1512). 
Danzio.  a.  The  Town  library  oontsdns  a 
valuable  collection,  principally  of  works  of  the 
second  half  of  the  i6th  century. 

b.  The  Allerheiligen-Bibliothek  ponscissus  a 
small  collection  of  the  same  period. 

e.  The  Town  Archives  contain  six  MS.  volunifls 
of  music,  dating  from  161 1  to  1692. 

Donaubsohinoen.  The  library  of  Prince 
FQrstenberg  contains  13  MS.  antiphoners  (14th- 
i8th  centu^)  and  a  fragment  of  a  MS.  treatise 
on  music  of  the  15th  cent. 

Dbbbdbn.  6.  For  400  read  4000.  The  same 
collection  contains  a  clavichord  of  the  17th  oen* 
tury,  and  a  harpsichord  and  davyorganom,  both 
of  which  are  said  to  be  by  Silbermann. 

e.  The  Royal  Public  Library  contained  (io 
1872)  1 177  volumes  on  musical  theory,  and  146S 
volumes  of  practical  music.  There  are  many 
early  printed  books  of  rarity,  induding  a  copy 
of  the  Mainz  Psalter  of  1457. 

/I  The  Dreikonigskirche  possesses  a  few  lars 

printed  works,  including  the  discant  and  tenor 

parts  of  Walther*s  Wittenberg  hynmbook  ( 1 534). 

EichstXtt.    The  Royal  library  is  rich  in  rare 

printed  liturgical  works  containing  munic. 

Elblino.  a.  The  Marienkirche  library  con- 
tains 76  works  of  the  i6th  century  and  85  of  the 
17th;  13  Polish  cantionales  (1571-1792)  and 
many  MS.  church  compositions  of  the  iSth  and 
19th  centuries. 

b.  The  Town  library  possesses  a  few  rare 
books,  including  a  copy  of  the  Syntagma  of  Prae- 
torius. 

Ebfubt.  The  Royal  library  has  many  litur^ 
gical  MSS.  and  printed  books,  chiefly  derived 
from  suppressed  convents. 

Fbankfobt  on  thb  Main.  The  library  of 
St  Peter's  Church  is  said  (Monatsh.  187a,  p.  23) 
to  be  the  same  as  that  now  preaervcKl  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

GOttinobn.  The  University  Library  contains 
145  musical  works,  mostly  of  the  I5t1i  and  T6th 
centuries,  many  of  which  are  of  great  rarity. 
An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  published  by 
Herr  Albert  Quants. 
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GoTHA.  The  Ducsl  libraiy  contains  a  onall 
but  interesting  collection,  oompriiiing  several 
rare  early  works. 

Gbimxa.  The  Landessohule  has  about  131 
works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  A  cata> 
logue  was  published  by  N.  M.  Petersen  in  the 
yearly  school  report  for  1861. 

GiJSTBOW.  llie  Domschule  library  contains 
a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  rare  early 
printed  muncal  works,  chiefly  of  the  1 6th  century. 
They  are  described  in  the  school  prospectus  fur 

1853- 
Hannover.    There  are  a  few  rare  early  works 

on  music  (including  a  copy  of  Bnrtius'  'De 

Musica,'  1487)  in  the  Royal  Public  library. 

HxiLBBONN.  The  Gymnasium  library  possesses 
i6th  and  17th  century  part-books,  apparently 
of  considerable  value. 

Jena.  The  University  libraiy  contains  abont 
60  vols,  of  music,  chiefly  consisting  of  rare  early 
treatises. 

Ijeonitz.  The  Bibliotheca  Rndolfina  of  the 
Ritter^Akndemie  contains  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  i6th  and  17th  century  music.  The 
cataloGTue  of  the  printed  books  was  published  in 
the  official  programme  of  the  academy  (1876--8) 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Pfudel.  That  of  the  MSS.  ap- 
peared as  a  supplement  to  the  Monatshefte  fCir 
Musik-Geschichte  in  1886. 

LtfBECK.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  said  to 
contain  valuable  early  German  and  Italian 
printed  music  An  account  of  a  few  interesting 
volumes  appeared  in  the  Monatshefte  fUr  Musik- 
Geschichte  for  1884,  Ka  II. 

LifNEBUBG.  The  Stadtbibliothek  is  rich  in 
musical  works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  century, 
both  MS.  and  printed. 

Matbinobn.  The  Oettingen-Wallerstein 
library  contains  much  MS.  music :  390  sym- 
phonies, a  14  cantatas  and  oratorios,  114  masses 
and  III  worics  for  stringed  instruments — chiefly 
by  composers  of  the  late  i8th  century.  There 
are  also  lao  works  on  theory. 

MuHiOH.  The  University  library  has  a  small 
but  valuable  collectiun  of  16th  and  17th  century 
music. 

Neissb.  The  Kreuzheiliges  Stift  has  a  few 
printed  works  of  the  i6bh  century  and  ako  MS. 
lituigical  works. 

NtJBNBEBO.  The  Stadtbibliothek  possetses  13 
MSS.  and  47  printed  volumes  of  i6th  and  i7tU 
century  church  musia  It  ako  contains  a  MS. 
Antiphoner  in  eight  folio  volumes, 

PiENA.  The  Stadtkirche  library  contains  8 
16th  century  MSS.  and  63  printed  musical  works 
of  the  1 6th  and  17  th  centuries. 

Peagub.  The  Univeniity  library  possesses 
a  few  valuable  eariy  MS.  treatises,  besides  printed 
works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

S0NDBB8HAUBBN.  The  Schlosskirche  library 
contains  much  MS.  music,  chiefly  sacred  cantatas 
of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 

Stbassbubo.    The  Uni  vendty  11  brary  possesses 

a  small  collection  of  early  printed  musical  works, 

the  rarest  of  which  are  the  *iiarmonie*  of  Tri- 

touius  (Augsburg,  1507)  and  the  'Novus  partus 

VOL.  IV.  PT.  6. 
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sive  concertationes  musicae*  of  Besardns  (Augs- 
bursr,  161 7). 

Ulm.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  about  14a 
volumes  of  printed  mudc,  chiefly  dating  from  the 
early  1 7th  century. 

Vienna,  e.  Dr.  Gehring's  library  was  sold  in 
1880. 

WoLVFENBtfTTEU  The  Grand  Ducal  libraiy 
and  Bibliotheca  Augusta  are  rich  in  music,  es- 
pecially in  hymns  and  liturgical  woriu  of  i^e 
17th  century. 

WUbzbubo.  The  University  library  possesses 
liturgical  and  choir  books  of  the  14th,  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  besides  other  musical  works  of 
interest. 

ZiTTAU.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  a  few  early 
printed  works,  and  several  MSS.,  among  which 
are  7  missals,  dating  from  1435,  decorated  with 
illuminations  of  great  beauty. 

ZwiOKAU.  The  Rathsschulbibliothek  is  rich 
in  early  printed  music,  particulariy  in  Psalters 
and  collections  of  Hymns.  There  are  also  a  few 
MSS.  The  library  is  described  in  the  '  Monats- 
hefte fttr  Musik-Geschichte'  for  1875,  Now  11, 
and  1876^  No.  a. 

For  many  less  important  collections,  see  the 
*  Monatshefte  fUr  Musik-Geschichte'  for  187a, 
Nos.  I  and  a,  and  1873,  No.  la. 

ItaU/, 

Bologna.  The  library  described  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
4a5  belongs  to  the  Liceo  Comunale  di  Musica, 
not  to  the  Liceo  Filarmonico.  The  mistake  has 
arisen  owing  to  the  Accademia  Eilaimonica 
being  located  in  the  same  building.  A  catalogue 
has  been  compiled  by  Prot  Gaetano  Gaspare,  and 
28  announced  for  publication  (June,  1888). 

Cbespano.  The  musical  library  formed  by 
Professor  P.  Ganal  is  very  extensive,  and  rich  in 
musical  literature.  There  are  several  early 
printed  treatises  here^  and  also  a  number  of 
madrigal  part-books.  A  catalogue  of  the  col- 
lection was  published  at  Bassano  in  1885. 

Florence,  a.  Add  and  also  some  interest- 
ing MSS.,  particularly  a  volume  (Cod.  MS.  No. 
58)  containing  compositions  by  the  Netherlands 
School,  descril>ed  in  the '  Monatshefte  f&r  Musik- 
Greschichte,'  1877,  No.  a. 

Rome.  The  archives  of  the  Papal  Choir  have 
been  at  length  examined  with  the  greatest  care 
by  F.  X.  HaberL  The  results  -of  his  labours 
have  been  published  in  an  admirable  biblio- 
graphical and  thematic  catalogue  which  appeared 
tirst  as  an  Appendix  to  the  '  Monatshefte  fiif 
Musik*Geschicfate,'  and  has  since  been  published 
separately  by  Breitkopf  &  HarteL  See  SiSTiNB 
Chapel  in  Appendix. 

Venice,  a.  The  library  of  St.  Mark's  contains 
much  interesting  music.  Amongst  the  theo- 
retical books  are  copies  of  the  works  of  Galilei, 
Aron,  Artusi,  L.  Folianus^  Zacconi,  Zarlino, 
J.  fVoschius,  Gafori,  Omithoparous^  Burtius 
(' Opusculum,'  1487),  and  many  others.  The 
collection  of  practical  munic  is  rich  in  part-books 
of  madrigals,  chiefly  in  Venetian  editions.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  composers  whose  works 

3B 
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are  contained  in  this  section  of  the  library: — 
Agostini,  Anerio,  Antegnati,  Archadelt,  Asola, 
Baccusi,  Balbi,  Berchem,  Bertani,  Bianco,  Gaocini, 
Gambio  Perissone,  Corvus,  Grooe,  Donato,  Doni, 
Dorati,  La  Faya,  Ferretti,  Fiesoo,  Freddi,  A. 
Gabrieli,  Giovanelli,  Gero,  Gombert,  delta  Gos- 
tena,  Sigismondo  dindia,  Ingegneri,  Orlando 
Lasso,  G.  de  Macqae,  Manara,  Marenzio,  Marien 
d'Artois,  Masotti,  Mazsone,  Merulo,  F.  di 
Monte,  Monte^erde,  Nasoo,  Peri,  Petrino, 
Pbinor,  G.  da  Ponte,  Pordenone,  Porta,  Porti- 
naro,  Primavera,  Renaldi,  Romano,  de  Rore, 
Rossi,  Rosso,  Rubini,  Rofib,  Sabino,  Spontini, 
Stabile,  Stivori,  Striggio,  Tarditi,  Tignm,  G.  da 
Udine,  Yeochi,  Yerdelot,  dalla  Viola,  G.  de 
Wert,  Zacchino,  Zappasorgo,  Zuocarini,  G.  A. 
Bontempi,  Gresoentini,  (Mvelli,  Fresoobaldi, 
Grossi,  Hartmann-Stunz,  T.  Menda,  Miniacalcbi, 
Moretti,  MorUcchi,  and  Rinuodni.  The  MSS. 
inclade  works  by  Marcello  (a  Intermezzi  and  a 
Serenata,  autograph,  a  treatise  (1707)  two  can- 
tatas,  an  aria  and  two  operas) ;  S.  Albero ;  D. 
Scarlatti  (a  Serenata  a  4,  and  13  yols.  of  Sonatas, 

1753-1757);  I*o«z  (8  operas,  I75a-i756); 
Cafara;  T.  Traetta;  L.  Vinci;  Sarti;  Graon; 
Perotti;  Haydn;  Mysliweczek  (' Demofoonte,* 
played  at  Venice  in  1769);  Bonno;  Galuppi ; 
Guglielmi  (*I1  Re  Pastore,'  1767);  Naumann; 
Leardini ;  0.  Grossi ;  Venier  (Procurator  of  St. 
Mark's,  1732-45);  Stradella;  Mattheis;  Brusa; 
Giaii  (Theatre  Airs,  1738);  G.  Porta;  Porpora 
(Theatre  Airs,  1727);  D.  Terradellas;  Hasse 
(five  operas,  1730-58),  and  two  oratorios;  A. 
Scarlatti  (opera,  'L'Eurillo,*  and  the  following 
twenty-seyen  operas  by  Gayalli: — Gli  Amori 
d'ApoUo  e  di  Dafiie,  Alcibiade,  L* Artemisia,  La 
Galisto,  II  Giro,  La  Didone,  La  Doriclea^  L'Egista 
Elena,  L*Eliogabalo,  Eroole  amante,  L'Erismena 
(two  settings),  L'Eritiea,  H  Giasone,  L^iper- 
mestra,  Muzio  Soevola,  Le  Nozze  di  Teti  e  Peleo, 
L'Orimonte,  L'Orione,  L'Oristeo,  L*Ormindo^ 
Pompeo  Magno,  La  Rosinda,  Scipione  Africano, 
La  Statira,  La  Virtti  degli  Sttali  d  Amore,  Xerse. 

There  are  also  many  detached  cantatas  and 
songs.  The  Contarini  collection,  which  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  operas  (some  autograph)  of  the 
early  Venetian  school,  has  recently  been  admirably 
catfldogued  by  Dr.  T.Wiel,  who  has  identified  many 
works  previously  considered  as  anonymous. 

b.  The  Museo  Correr  has  a  considerable  coU 
lection  of  music,  chiefly  MS.  compositions  of  the 
later  Venetian  schools.  There  are  many  auto- 
graphs of  B.  Furlanetto,  and  church  music, 
operas,  intermezzos,  etc.,  by  Morlacchi,  Ber- 
nasconi,  Perotti,  SaUri,  Pergolese,  JomroeUi, 
Mayer,  Lotti,  BurzoUa,  Bertoni,  and  many  others. 
In  1 88 1  the  collection  of  Gount  Leopardo  Martin- 
engo,  consisting  chiefly  of  detached  vocal  and  in- 
strumental piecesy  was  added  to  the  collection. 

Sweden, 

Upsala.  The  Royal  library  of  the  Academy 
contains  191  printed  musical  works  of  the  i6th 
century,  198  of  the  17th,  and  lao  of  the  i8th 
century.  Among  the  earlier  books  are  many  of 
great  rarity.  [W.B.S.] 
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MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.    AtendoTBrst 
paragraph, /or  1828  read  1829.    Add  to  notice 
of  The  Musical  World  that  in  1886  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  M^ett,  of  Wardoor  SUee^ 
Mr.  F.  Huefler  becoming  editor.     In   1888  ito 
locale  was  changed  to  la  Catherine  Street,  aifed 
in  August  of  that  year  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Jacques.    P.  427  h,  1.  30  firom  bottom, 
for  1843  read  184a.     Line  25  from  bottom,  add 
date  of  beginning  of  The  Mueieal  Sxamimer, 
Nov.  1 84a.  P.  4a8  a,  par.  i ,  add  that  on  tli«  retire- 
ment in  1887  of  Mr.  Lunn^  the  editonih^)  of  3%e 
Mu9ic€d  Times  was  assumed  by  Mr.  W.  A.Barrett 
P.  4a8  a,  par.  a,  add  that  The  Tonic  Stdjk 
Reporter  has  a  department  of  'Musical  questions 
and  their  answers.     P.  428  6,  par.  i ,  add  that  the 
proprietorship  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Harry  La- 
vender. Mr.  Turpin  edited  TheMueieal  Standard 
from  1880  to  1886,  Mr.  Broadhouse  snooeediBg 
him  for  two  years ;  finally  Mr.  Ernest  Beigfaolt, 
B.A.,  became  editor  in  1888.    P.  428  6,  par.  2, 
add  that  in  1883  The  Orchestra  appeared  again 
in  a  folio  size.    Par.  3,  add  that  The  Choir  canie  to 
an  end  in  1878.    P.  428  6,  par.  4,  add  that  in  1887 
Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  left  the  editorial  bhalr.  Anw^.ng 
recent  contributions  to  The  Monthly  MuHcal  Me- 
eord,y[x.  Pauer's '  Chronological  Tables  and  thor 
materials,*  and  articles  by  I&.  Carl  R^neeke,  Mr. 
S.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Verey  may  be  mentioned. 

At  end  of  article  add  as  follows : — 

The  Musical  JlevieWt  a  weekly  musscal  jour- 
nal (Novello  &  Co.),  lasted  for  a  few  months 
frvm  the  beginning  of  1883. 

The  Magazine  of  Music  (Coates),  a  UHmthly, 
was  established  in  1884.  It  is  profasely  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  musical  supplement. 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  JSsvUm 
(Fitzsimmons,  monthly),  has  flourished  since 
1877.  I^  ^^^  illustrations,  musical  ezamplei, 
original  articles,  etc. 

The  Academic  Gazette  of  Trinity  College  is 
owned  by  a  company,  but  worked  as  the  ofBeial 
organ  of  the  College,  and  published  monthly  hy 
Haumiond  &  Co.  Dr.  Bonavia  Hunt  waa  editor 
of  Musical  Education,  as  it  was  then  called, 
from  1880  to  1884.  From  1884  Mr.  Turpin  has 
edited  the  Academic  Gazette. 

The  Lute  (Patey  &  Willis)  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly  journal  since  1883,  and  was 
edited  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett 
It  is  now  altered  in  style  and  has  six  pages  of 
musical  matter  to  four  of  letterpress,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas  as  editor. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Review  (Heywood), 
edited  by  Dr.  Hiles,  dates  from  February  1885. 

Musical  Society  (Morley),  first  appeared 
(monthly)  in  March  1886.  It  contains  articles 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke  and  others,  and  a  musi- 
cal supplement. 

The  British  Bandsman  and  Orchestral  Times, 
circulates  among  bandmasters  and  members  of 
military,  orchestral,  and  brass  bands.  It  was 
establisiied  in  September  1887,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  Mr.  Waterson  and  Mr.  Cope,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  also  proprietor  and  publisher. 
It  appears  monthly,  with  a  musical  supplement* 
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The  JHeitter,  the  organ  of  the  Wagner  Society, 
made  its  first  appearance  on  Feb,  1 3, 1 888.  It  is 
iflsued  quarterlv  by  Redway,  nnder  the  honorary 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ashton  EUis  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Jac- 
ques. Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  Shedlook,  Glasenapp 
and  Bsipry  are  among  the  contributors.  [L.M.M.  j 

MUSICAL  UNION.  Add  that  the  associ- 
ation ceased  to  exist  in  1880,  and  that  its  founder, 
Mr.  John  Ella,  died  Oct.  2, 1888. 

MUSIC-PRINTING.  P.  433,  note  i,  for 
now  read  a  copy  of  which  is.  The  book  re- 
ferred to  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
hibits in  the  Loan  Collection  of  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1885.  P.  435  b,  1.  a8  from  bottom, 
correct  statement  as  to  'l^e  Musical  Miscellany,' 
as  that  was  printed  not  from  types,  but  from 
engraved  blocks. 

Henry  Fougt's  Patent,  mentioned  in  voL  ii.  p. 
435  ^»  o^  which  the  specification  may  be  read  m 
the  Patent  Oflice  (No.  888,  year  1767)  states  that 
the  old  *  choral '  tvpe  consisted  of  Uie  whole  figure 
of  the  note  with  its  tail  and  the  five  lines ;  but 
that  in  his  system  every  note  with  its  five  lines 
is  divided  into  five  separate  types.  The  modern 
system  is  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

A  new  process  for  printing  music  is  that 
called  '  Gravure  Chimique,*  examples  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  French 
*  Figaro.'  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a  pewter 
plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which  a  paper 
proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  sine  plate. 
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^itrlc  acid  is  then  applied,  which  dissolves  the 
zinc  where  it  is  not  protected  by  the  ink,  and 
leaves  the  notes  in  relief!  This  stereotype  plate 
is  then  used  to  print  from  in  the  ordinary  t3rpo- 
graphic  press.  Mr.  Lefinan,  57  Rue  d'Haute- 
ville.  Pans,  who  kindly  explained  the  process  to 
the  writer,  also  infoimed  him  that  these  cliche,  of 
the  ordinary  music  size,  can  be  made  for  50  fruncs 
(£a) each.  [See  also  Sohxubmann,  voL  iil. p.  248.] 
Mr.  Augener,  of  Newgate  Street,  London,  has 
produced  some  beautiful  specimens  of  music- 
printing.  The  music  is  first  punched  on  pewter 
plates  in  the  usual  way,  and  is  then  transferred 
to  a  stone,  from  which  it  is  printed.  The  orna- 
mental tiUe-pages  are  equal  to  the  finest  copper- 
plate engravings.  [V.  de  P.] 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  OXFORD.  Add  that  the 
portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  given,  have  been 
lately  moved  to  the  New  Schools.  They  were 
exhibited  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  1885, 
when  Salomon's  portrait  was  identified.  See  Add. 
MS.  23071,  fol.  65,  for  a  list  of  them  in  1733-4. 

MUSIKALISCHES  OFFER.  To  end  of 
article  add  references  to  English  edition  of 
Spitta*s  Bach,  iii.  191-7,  233,  292, 294, 

MUTE.    Omit  reference  to  DoLOS  Campana. 

MY8LIWECZEK,  Jobef.  line  15,/or  Nov. 
1772,  read  Oct.  1770. 

MYSTilRES  D'ISIS.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  a6  read  Aug.  23. 


N. 


NABUCCO.    line  3  ofariksle,  for  in  Lent 
read  March  9. 

NACHBAUR,  Fbanz.  Add  that  in 
1882  he  was  a  member  of  the  German  Opera 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on  June  3  sang  the 
part  of  VValther  in  *  Die  Meistersinger,*  origin- 
ally sung  by  him  on  the  production  of  the  work 
at  Munich  in  1868.  He  also  appeared  as  Adolar 
in  '  Euryanthe  *  on  June  1 3.  [A.C.] 

NACHRUF.  The  German  word  expresses 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell,  but  of  fame 
after  death;  thus  'Elegy'  would  be  a  more  ac- 
curate translation. 

NADESCHDA.  Romantic  opera  in  four 
acts ;  words  by  Julian  Sturgis ;  music  by  A. 
Croring  Thomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Drury  Lane,  April  16, 1885.    [MJ 

NAGELI,  J.  G.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  'Lied  vom  Bhein,'  given  on  p.  16  of 
Scherer's  collection. 

NAENIA.  Add  that  a  setting  of  the  came 
words  for  chorus  and  orchestra  is  op.  82  of  the 
published  works  of  Brahms. 

NAPLES.  P.  446  a,  1.  I,  for  towards  the 
end  of  1584  read  in  the  year  1583.  See  also 
Musical  LiBBAaiES,  vol.  ii.  p.  425  &. 


NAPOLEON,  Abthxtr,  son  of  Alexandre 
Napoleon,  an  Italian,  and  DoQa  Joaquina  dos 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  was  bom  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1843.  He  began  to  learn  the  piano  at 
four  years  of  age  under  the  direction  of  his  &ther, 
who  was  a  professor  of  music  in  that  city.  At 
six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  of 
Oporto.  His  extraoKlinary  precocity  at  once 
excited  attention  in  Portuguese  musical  droles. 
In  1850,  1 85 1,  and  1852  he  gave  successful  con- 
certs at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  was  invited  to 
the  Courts  where  he  played  several  times  before 
the  Queen,  Do&a  Maria  IL  In  185a  he  went 
to  London,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  gained  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  English  aristocracy.  In  1853  he 
gave  concerts  in  the  Salle  Hers,  Paris,  and 
played  before  the  Emperor  and  Empreas.  Re- 
turning to  London  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union.  In  Jan.  1854  he  was  engaged  for  13 
concerts  at  the  KroU  Theatre,  Berlin,  and  hav- 
ing been  presented  by  Meyerbeer,  played  at  the 
pidace  of  Chariottenbuzg  before  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  studied  with  Mr.  Hall^  at  Man- 
chester in  the  same  year,  and  undertook  tours  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  (where  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presented  him,  in  public, 
with  a  testimonial  of  silver  plate  worth  £ioo). 
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In  1856  he  played  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
made  a  tour  in  England  in  1857  with  Sivori  and 
Piatti.  In  that  year  Arthur  Napoleon  went  to 
the  Bratils  and  was  enthosiasticaily  reoeired  by 
his  oountrymen.  In  the  first  four  concerts  he 
gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit  of  oyer 
jt3ooo.  Having  travelled  through  South  Ame- 
rica he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1858.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  making 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
i860,  where  he  played  with  Gottschalk  in  Ha- 
vana, and  resided  for  some  time  during  i860  and 
1 86 1  at  Porto  Bioo.  At  this  time  the  constant 
travelling  and  excitement  of  continued  public 
playing  proved  prejudicial  to  that  mnsicad  pro- 
gress which  was  expected  of  one  so  gifted.  His 
re-appearance  in  London  at  St.  Jameses  Hall  in 
1862,  when  he  gave  a  concert  with  the  sisters 
Marchisio,  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
now  perceived  that  serious  study  of  the  classical 
composers  was  essential  to  his  artistic  develop- 
ment and  to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  his  natural  talents  fitted  him.  He, 
however,  while  not  neglecting  this  discipline,  con- 
tinued his  tours,  going  again  to  the  Brazils  and 
Portugal,  where  he  was  charged  with  the  direction 
of  the  opening  fdte  at  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto  in 
1865.  His  last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  1866,  when  he  played  before  Queen  Isa> 
bella.  Owing  to  circumstances  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in 
public  at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  begun 
a  distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  first  pianists 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  had  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortes  that  has  become  the  first 
in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the  firm  be- 
ing Arthur  Napoleao  &  Miguez.  He  married  a 
lady  of  Rio  in  1 87 1 .  He  has  not  altogether  aban- 
doned music  as  an  art,  having  written  several 
successful  pieces  for  piano  and  for  orchestra.  At 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  he 
directed  in  1876  the  performance  of  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem, and  in  1880  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
Camoens  tercentenary  festival.  [A.J.H.] 

NARDINL    Add  day  of  death.  May  7. 
NARES.  Add  that  he  was  bom  shortly  before 
April  19,  1 71 5,  on  which  day  he  was  baptized. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Ad- 
ditions and  corrections  will  be  found  under 
TRAiifiNO  School,  vol.  iv.  p.  158.  The  date  of 
the  incubation  of  the  scheme  is  1854,  as  in  vol. 
ii. ;  not  1866,  as  in  vol.  iv. 

NAUMANN.  Add  that  Dr.  Emil  Nau- 
mann's  exhaustive  '  Histoty  of  Music '  has  been 
'translated  by  Ferdinand  Praeger,  edited  and 
furnished  with  very  necessary  additional  chap- 
ters on  English  music  by  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Onseley, 
and  published  by  Cassell  &  Co.  (1886).  The 
author  died  June  23,  1888. 

NAY  A,  Gaetano.  Add  days  of  birth  and 
death.  May  16  and  March  31  respectively. 

NAYLOR.  JoHy,  one  of  our  best  cathedral 
organists,  was  bom  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
on  June  8^  1838.    As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
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at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  and  also  reeeivBd 
instruction  on  tne  pianoforte  from  the  vv«U-kiso«a 
mosician  and  organist  Mr.  R.  S.  Burton.     Witk 
this  exoeption  he  is  a  self-taught  man.      At  the 
age  of  18  he  was  i^pointed  organist  of  the 
church.  Scarborough,  where  he  Boon  begaoy 
spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  tstfie  for  good 
music  in  the  town.    He  graduated  at  (>z.foid  ia 
1863  as  Mu8.B.  and  proceeded  to  tbe  degree  of 
Mus.D.  in  18^ a.    In  1873  he  became  orgamgL 
of  All  Saints    Church,  Saurborougli,  irbtete  ia 
collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  "EL  Brown- 
Borthwick,  he  raised  the  musical  aervicea  to  a 
pitch  of  great  excellence.    He  was  here  able  to 
make  experiments  in  connection  with  the  cfaaat- 
ing  of  the  Psalms  which  wore  not  ivithout  their 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  pablicatioa  ol 
Dr.  Westcott's  Paragraph  Psalter.     Br.  Kaykr 
is  now  organist  and  choir-master  of  Tcnrk  Minsier, 
for  which  post  he  was  selected  out  of  namerou 
candidates  in  1 883.    He  is  a  musician  of  catholif 
tastes,  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  meriL 
works  include,  b^des  various  anthems  and 
vices,  the  cantatas  'Jeremiah*  and  *  The 
Serpent,*   written  with   organ  accompaniment, 
which  were  performed  with  great  auoceas  by  s 
large  body  of  voices  in  York  Minster  in  1 884  and 
1 887  respectively.  [T.Pi] 

♦negro     MUSIO     OP     THE    UNTTED 
STATES.    The  nearest  approach  to  '  folk  mine' 
in  the  United  States  is  tJiat  played  or  acmg  by 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.     Befbie  the 
Civil  War  (1861-65)   brought  freedom  to  tbe 
slaves,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  sunoi^ 
those  held  in  bondage.    Indeed,  in  many  of  tbe 
States  which  authorized  slavery,  educatioin  of  tbe 
slave  was  a  misdemeanour.    The  tunea  to  whieb 
thcnr  danced  or  to  ^ich  they  sang  their  aongi 
and  hymns  were,  tnerefore,  traditionaL     Tbe 
origin  of  some  of  the  tunes  ia  held  to  be  Afrscsi 
on  these  grounds : — ^they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
pentatonic  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  musicBl 
instruments  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  AbyastaiSk 
Nubia,  and  other  countries  in  Africa ;  they  bars 
the  same  '  catch  *  that  appears  in  songs  still  snag 
in  Africa,  according  to  the  observations  of  sevend 
travellers.     Both  *  catch'  and   scale   are  aho 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Magyars,  the  'catch*  beiofr 
the  rhythmic  device  known  as  the  '  Scotch  snap.* 
There  are,  however,  many  tunes  in  common  use 
among  the  American  negroes  which  have  neither 
peculiarity.     The  negroes  have  the   imitadte 
fisculties  very  highly  developed,  and  iiMist  ol 
their  tunes  which  do  not  resemble  those  of  the 
old  races  were  probably  caught  from  Methodist 
preachers,  whose  system  of  conducting  '  revivals,* 
with  its  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer, 
was  such  as  readily  to  capture  these  impression* 
able  people.    Many  of  the  negro  hymiu  have 
lines  and  phrases  that  show  a  Wesleyan  origin. 
Traces  of  Catholic  teachings  are  visible  alao,  but 
these  are  infrequent.     Resemblances  between 
various  sections  as  to  the  tunes  and  the  words 
used  are  noted  by  close  observers,  the  diSerenoas 
being  such  as  would  naturally  be  produced  in 
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tlie  flight  of  time  or  by  Upse  of  memory,  ae  they 
were  banded  down  from  dbther  to  son  or  carried 
aoroes  the  ootintry.    The  tunes  are  lometimes 
minor  (generally  without  a  sharp  seventh)  and 
aametimes  major ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  is 
employed,  beginning  in  a  major  key,  and  ending 
in  eiUier  the  relatiTo  or  tonio  minor;   or  the 
contrary  course  may  be  followed.    And  there 
are  tunes  which  end  on  the  subdominant  or 
anywhere  but  on  the  tonio  or  the  dominant. 
The  negroes  are  very  sensitive  to  rhythm.    As 
one  dances  a  jig,  his  companions  gather  about 
him  and  furnish  a  percussive  accompaniment 
with  bonee  (played  after  the  manner  of  casta- 
nets) or  roughly  made  tambourines,  or,  wanting 
instruments,  by  alternately  slapping  their  hands 
together  and  on  their  knees,  keeping  excellent 
time.    They  have  songs  for  all  occasions  where 
they  move  m  concert,  such  as  loading  or  unload- 
ing ships,  or  working  at  the  pumps  of  a  fire 
engine.     Their  rhythmic  sympathies  are  most 
strongly  active  on  these  occasions.    Often  one 
of  a  gang  acts  as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or 
two  by  himself,  and  the  chorus  coming  in  with 
the  refrain.    This  leader,  when  bin  supply  of 
lines  gives  out  or  his  memory  fiiils,  resorts  to 
improvisation.    A  similar  practice  obtains  with 
them  at  their  religious  and  social  gatherings. 
Sometimes  the  improvised  lines  will  be  given  in 
turn  by  different  ones  in  the  company  who  have 
the  faculty  of  inventing  them.  The  women's  voices 
have  a  peculiarly  pathetic  timbre  within  their 
natural  range,  which  is  narrow,  rarely  reaching 
fiirther  than  from  A  below  the  treble  stiive  to  D 
(fourth  line).    When  forced  they  ore  harsh  and 
strident.    As  a  rule  the  tenor  voices  are  dry,  but 
the  basses  are  generally  rich  and  sonorous.    A 
quick  ear  is  more  common   than  tunefulness 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  number,  always  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  pulse  or  moves  him  to 
tears  that  defects  are  forgotten.     Their  time  is 
sure  to  be  accurate.     Of  instruments  in  use 
among  them  the  variety  is  small.     Bones  and 
tambourines  are  common,  but  the  banjo  is  not  so 
generally  used  by  them  as  has  been  thought,  and 
fiddlers  are  very  rare.    Some  of  the  slave  songs, 
especially  those  that  may  be  classed  as  hymns, 
were  made  known  in  the  Northern  States  for 
the  first  time  by  small  bands  of  singers  of  both 
sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  principal  cities  in 
1 87 1  and  subsequently.  One  troupe  (the '  Jubilee 
singers  *)  came  from  the  Fisk  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  in  the  course  of  its  tours, 
which  included  two  trips  to  Europe,  raised  over 
150,000  dollars  for  the  IJniversity,  which  was  es- 
tablished especially  to  educate  those  who  had  been 
bom  in  slavery.    Another  came  from  a  similar 
Institution  at  Hampton,  Virginia.    One  effect  of 
their  tours  was  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
•ongs  into  the  religious  services  of  the  Northern 
negroes.    It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  songs 
are  everywhere  gradually  disappearing  firom  use 
as  the  negroes  become  better  educated.    Their 
imitative  faculties  lead  them  to  prefer  music 
exactly  like  that  which  is  performed  in  churches 


where  the  worshippers  are  white.  Some  of  the 
secular  songs  of  the  negroes  have  acquired 
peculiar  distinction.  'Jim  Crow* — the  name 
both  of  the  song  and  of  the  negro  whose  per- 
formance of  it  had  a  local  reputation  in  Louis* 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  1 830— was,  indirectly,  the 
origin  of  the  neg^  minstrel  show,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  which  in  England  was 
that  long  known  as  Christy's.  Many  of  the 
plantation  songs  were  introduced  into  these 
shows,  '  Coal-black  Boss,'  '  Zip  Coon,*  and  '  Ole 
Virginny  nebber  tire'  being  the  most  familiar 
among  Uicm.  A  plantation  song,  *  Way  down  in 
Raccoon  Hollow,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  set 
to  words  beginning  'Near  the  lake  where  droops 
the  willow.' 

A  few  examples  of  the  negro  melodies  and 
verses  are  appended.  They  are  taken  from  th^ 
collection  'Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States.' 
The  reader  must  understand  that  all  of  these 
are  sung  much  faster  than  either  the  tunes  or 
the  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  negroes'  strong  rhythmic 
instincts.  The  first  example  shows  a  pentatonio 
scale,  and  the  use  of  the  '  Scotch  snap.' 
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The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of 
an  unconventional  ending : — 
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A  very  popular  tune,  and  full  of  pathos  when 
sung  by  a  large  company,  is  the  following : — 
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Dr.  W.  Howard  Riusell,  of  the  'Times,' 
describes  in  chapter  zviii.  of  '  My  Diary  North 
and  South/  a  song  which  made  a  remarkable 
impression  on  him,  and  which,  from  his  desorip- 
tion,  appears  to  be  the  following :— 
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The  following  is  a  popular  song  among  the 
Louisiana  Creoles,  and  the  words  giye  an  idea  of 
the  dialect : — 
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belle  La-yotte. 

The  subject  has  so  many  ramifications  that 
full  treatment  is  impossible  in  this  article. 
Those  interested  will  find  it  discusMd  in  the 
following  treatises  by  writers  who  have  liyed  at 
the  South,  and  made  special  studies  of  the  sub- 
ject:— 

Bwight's  Journal  of  Muric,  Not.  8, 1862.  Letter,  Mies 
McKim,  Philadelphia ;  probably  the  first  oocMion  when 
public  attention  was  oalled  to  the  Slave  songa. 

Continental  Monthly,  Philadelphia.  Aogost,  1863. 
Article,  *  Under  the  PUmettoe,*  Mr.  H.  O.  Spanlding, 
with  specimena  of  the  moaic. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1867.  Article,  <  Negro  Splxlt- 
nala.*  T.  W.  Higginaon,  with  the  words  of  many  of  the 
most  popnlar  hymns. 

'  Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States,*  New  York,  187L 
Words  and  tunes,  the  largest  collection  published. 

The  Gentniy,  Hew  York,  Fftb.  1886 ;  Article,  '  Creole 
Slave  Danoea.*^  April,  1886 :  article.  *  Creole  Slave  Songs.' 
Both  by  Mr.  O.'W.  Cable.  Especially  interestiiig  because 
of  the  descriptions  of  negro  customs  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  which  are  of  remote  African  origin,  and  because  of 
the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Louisiana 
negroes—a  mixture  of  IVench  and  EngUsh,  sometimes  a 
little  Spanish,  buteadx  greatly  modified  by  the  negro's 
own  method  ca  speech.  QottscnaUr,  who  was  a  native  of 
New  Orleans,  used  some  of  the  Creole  music  as  subjects 
for  fk«e  treatment  on  the  pianoforte.  Mr.  J.  A.  Brock- 
hoven,  of  Cincinnati,  has  written  a  suite  for  ordheetra, 
based  on  Creole  tunes,  which  has  been  peifonned  at  oon- 
certo  in  the  United  States.  [F.HJ^.] 

NERUDA,  Mms.  Add  that  on  July  36,  1888, 
she  married  Sir  Charles  Hall^. 

NESSLEB,  YiCTOB,  bom  Jan.  38,  1841,  at 
Baldenheim  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  '  Fleur- 
ette/  and  produced  there  in  1864,  induced  him 


to  deyote  himself  to  music.    He  then  irent  Co 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  Tarious  poets  as  condacior 
of  male  choral  societies,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
wrote  a  set  of  part-songs,  ete.    In  1870  he  be- 
came choral  director  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  mad 
in  1879  conductor  at  the  Oarolatheater  in  the 
same    town.     Meanwhile  Tarious  operas    had 
been  brought  out  with  raiying  suooees.     Tiie 
list  is  as  follows :— « Die  HcdizeitsreiBe '  ( 1 867) ; 
'Domritochen's    Brautfahrt'   (1868);    < 
wikchter  und  Student'  (1868);   «Am  AI4 
dertag'  (1869);  'Irmingard/  a  more  amfattii 
work  than  the  previous  productions,  in  fi^e  acta 
(1876)  ;'DerBattenranger Ton  Hameln'  (1879% 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  his  fame  thrm^k- 
out  Grennany,  and  which  has  attained  an  enonn- 
ous  success;   'Die  wilde  JSger'  (1881);    *Der 
Trompeter  von  Sakkingen*  (1884);  and  'Otto 
der  SchQts*  (18S6).    The  success  of  the  "  TVora- 
peter'  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  '  Bat- 
tenlanger.*    Both  owe  their  populnrity  to  an 
easy  superficiality  of  style,  which   commends 
itself  to  the  less  musical  portion  of  the  Gennan 
publia    When  the  'Battenfanger,*  nnder  the 
name  of  '  The  Piper  of  Hamelin,'  was  produced 
at  Govent  Garden  Theatre  by  the  Rngiish  Opesa 
Company  on  Jan.  7|  18849  it  achieved  a  veil- 
merited  failure.  [^] 

NEUMABK,  Gbobo,  bom  March  6, 163 1,  at 
Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia,  became  librarian  and 
secretary  to  Duke  Wilhelm  II.  of  Weimar,  where 
he  died  July  8,  1 681.  He  was  a  renowned 
player  on  the  harpsichord  and  viola  da  gamba^ 
but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  chorales,  of  some  of 
which  be  wrote  both  words  and  music.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  '  Wer  nur  den  lieben  GoCt 
lasst  walten.'  This  and  other  choraleB  by  which 
his  name  is  known  appeared  in  one  or  other  of 
his  collections  of  hymns.  These  were  '  Poetisch- 
muHikalisches  Lustwaldchen,'  etc  1652,  and  an 
enlarged  form  of  the  same  book,  published  at 
Jena  in  1657  under  the  title  of  'Poetiach- 
musikalisches  Lustwald.'  Two  of  his  prodne> 
tions  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  etage. 
They  are  'Keuscher  Liebesspiegel'  (1649),  which 
Dr.  K.  E.  Schneider  ('  Das  musikalischee  Lied,' 
iii.  151)  says  is  a  kind  of  opera ;  and '  Politiaclies 
Gesprachsspiel '  (Weimar  1663).  [M.] 

NEVADA,  Emka.  SeeWixoic,Tol.iT.p.477, 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Add 
that  the  society  came  to  an  end  in  1879,  ^® 
concert  of  June  ai  being  the  last  concert  given 
under  the  above  title.  The  scheme  was  carried 
on  for  three  years  more  under  the  title  of  Ganx's 
Orchestral  Concerts. 

NIBELUNGEN.  Add  that  the  trilogy,  or 
tetralogy,  as  it  is  called  in  the  article^  was 
given  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  May  5-4^, 
1882.  Four  performances  of  the  entire  work 
took  place. 

NIC0D£,  JxAir-Lonis,  a  pianist  and  oom- 
poeer  of  Polish  birth,  well  known  in  Germany. 
He  was  bom  at  Jercsik  near  Posen,  in  1853, 
was  brought  at  an  early  age  to  Beriin  by 


J 


kiood£. 

m  bkihex,  an  unsteur  of  mnaio,  who,  after  lodng 
II  hia  property,  earned  a  living  by  bis  violin  play- 
i{  ing.  Jean-Lottis  received  miuioal  instruction  in 
i:  B^lin,  resided  there  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
J  and  executant,  and  was  offered  in  1879  a  pro- 
■         fessorship  at  the  Dresden  Conservatoire.   Nicod(^ 

held  this  post  until  1885.  ^  ^^  meantime  he 
e  had  won  a  reputation  by  his  oompositions ;  and 
9  on  coming  forward  as  conductor  of  orobestral 
I  concerts  was  accorded  by  the  public  and  the 

i]  press  hearty  support  and  sympathy,  which  in- 

(X         creased  when  his  talent  for  conducting  became 

evident.  Under  Niood^,  virtuosi  of  the  first  rank 
f  are  heard  in  Dregden,  in  conjunction  with  the 

f  bandofthe(3ewerbehaus,attheSubscription — or, 

as  they  have  oome  to  be  called,  the  Philharmonic 

— Concerts ;  whereas  the  excellent  though  infre- 
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qnent  concert  performances  of  the  Court  Orches- 
tra did  not  admit  of  the  introductiun  of  the  solo 
element. 

Amongst  Nicod^B  oompcsitions  for  orchestra 
are  'Introduction  and  Scherzo/  op.  11,  '  Maria 
Stuart/  Symphonic  poem,  Suite  in  B  minor,  op. 
17,  'IHe  Jagd  nach  dem  Gluck,*  and  Symphonic 
Variations,  op.  2p  'Das  Meer'  for  orcfa.  and 
male  chorus ;  '  Bilder  aus  dem  Sttden '  (op.  28) 
and  other  pieces  for  PF. ;  also  music  for  cello, 
violin,  and  solo  voice  (B.  &  H.).  pi.M.M.] 

NICOLTXI,  Ebnist.  Add  that  he  married 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti  on  Aug.  10,  1886. 

NIEDEBRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE. 
Add  to  the  table  on  p.  457  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  festivals  since  1880 : — 


86 

Tmt. 

PfMfc 

OomdmOon. 

PHwdtpol  Okomt  ami  Ortkmh^ai  W9rt». 

xm 

DflMeUorf      . 

Handel'i  Bamion ;  Gad«*a  Zlon  and  Srmpbony  In  Bb. 

e» 

isn 

Alx   .      .      . 

Wftllner     .... 

Handel'a  Joihoa ;  pari  ofBaoh'i  B  minor  Man ;  flnnphonr.  tto.6.  Baethoren. 

60 

1883 

Oolcsne   •      . 

Hlllar  and  Bnhnu  .      . 

Hajdn'i  Oteaion  i  MandalMohn'i  Fi.  oxIt  :  Bjmjfhoaim,  Kroica.  BeachoToo. 
and  Brahms  in  D. 

61 

18S« 

DfljMldorf     • 

Bnhmt  and  TMuch . 

Handal't  MeMiah ;  Baeh'i  Magnifleat;  Bkmhmi*s  Sjmpfaonr  In  F}  BeeU 
hovan't  PF.  Conoorto  no.  5. 

6i 

USB 

Alz    .      •      . 

Balnaeke  and  Krl«M      . 

Bandell  Jodu  Maeeabstu  and  Alanndar*!  Teaat ;  Beethofan'i  0  minor 
Bympbonr. 

68 

1886 

OdIofD*  .      . 

WmiiMr     .... 

Bandel'i  Betahaaiar:  Symphoniai,  Baetbom  no^  Sl  Mbfart  In  lb,  and 
Brahmi.no.  4. 

64 

1887 

DdMldOlf       • 

Bkhter  and  TtMuth .      • 

Handal't  Jodma;  Badh't  Afoandon  Cantata  '  IclMt  Gott':  Tanieh's 
'Mtrlam'a  Slagowwanf ' ;  Bafltho?en*s  FT.  Ooneerto  in  G:  fiymphonlea, 
BeethoTon'a  Brolca  and  Behumann'i  In  Bb. 

65 

1888 

Alz   .      •     • 

Blehtara&dSchwIekMmth 

HMilah;  Baoh'i  'Oottei  Zolt't  Mendeluohn't  Pi.  eziT;  Braeh'a  'SehOa 
Bltan':  nnale  'QotmnWrnmafom'  t  Bnduns'i  Doohle  Conoorto ;  Sym- 
phOD7,  no.  0,  BeothoTon. 

In  the  small  list  of  symphonies  at  the  end  of 
the  article,  the  right  hand  coluom  should  read  as 
follows  :— 

No.  5,  performed  nine  times. 

No.  7,        do.       eight  times. 

No.  3,        do.       eleven  times. 

No.  9,        do*       fourteen  times.       [H.S.O.] 

NIEMANN.  At  the  end  of  article,  for 
twice  read  three  times.  Add  that  Herr  Nie- 
mann sang  the  part  of  Siegmund  in  the  per- 
formance oi  the  *  Nibelungen '  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  i88a,  and  that  he  recently  (1887) 
took  his  farewell  of  the  public.  A  son  of  hiB, 
Otto  Niemann,  also  a  tenor,  appeared  in  a  se- 
lection from  'Parsifid,'  given  at  the  London 
Symphony  Concert  of  Dec.  13,  1887. 

NLLSSON,  Chbibtikb.  Line  i  of  article, /or 
Aug.  20  read  Auff.  3.  P.  4586,  L  4  fix>m 
bottom,  add  that  M.  Rouzaud  died  Feb.  22, 
188  a.  Add  that  she  created  the  parts  of  Mar- 
garet and  Helen  of  Troy  in  Boito's  '  Mefistofele,' 
when  that  work  was  produced  in  England,  July 
6,  1880.  She  played  1^  the  same  theatre  in  1881, 
since  when  she  has  only  been  heard  in  con- 
certs. She  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda 
in  March  1887.  She  has  retired  altogether  into 
private  life  since  her  farewell  concerts,  the  second 
and  last  of  which  took  place  June  20, 1888. 

NISABD,  Thbodob.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  614,  note. 

NIXON,  HsKBT  GiOBOE,  bom  Feb.  20, 1796, 
at  Windiester,  was  successively  oiganist  at  St. 


Greorge's  Chapel,  London  Bead,  181 7- 1820; 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel;  at  St.  Andrew's 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow,  and  finally 
at  St.  George's  Cathedral,  South wark,  in  1839, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death  firom  cholera 
in  1849.  ^^  compositions  include  five  Masses, 
a  Te  Deum,  '  Respioe  Yictimae  Paschali,'  '  Do- 
minus  regnavit';  a  Cantata  written  for  Mali- 
bran;  Vespers  for  every  festival  in  the  year, 
many  of  them  published  after  his  death  in  two 
folio  volumes,  besides  pianoforte  solos  and  songs. 
He  married  in  18 18  Caroline  Melissa  Danby, 
who  died  in  1857,  the  daughter  of  John  Danby, 
the  glee  composer,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
chili&en ;  among  them  were 

Jambs  Cabbana  (i 823-1 842),  a  promising 
young  violinist. 

Hbnbt  Cottbb,  the  fourth  son,  bom  1842  in 
London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Devai  of  Hull,  by  Henzy  Smart,  Dr.  Steggall, 
and  G.  A«  Maofarren.  He  was  successively 
organist  at  various  churches  of  all  denominations 
at  Hull,  Woolwich,  Blaokheath,  Spanish  Place, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  now  resides,  and  is 
the  local  representative  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  He  received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 876.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  played  bv  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  187 1 ;  a  pianoforte  trio,  first  prize 
Trinity  College,  London,  in  1880;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  cello;  overture  'Titania'  (Mr. 
Cowen's  Concerts,  Dec.  18,  1880)  concertstuck 
for  piano  and  orchestra ;  songs,  [A.C.] 
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NOHL. 


NOHL,  G.  F.  L.    Line  9  from  end  of  articla. 
for  1870  read  1867.  Add  date  of  death,  Dec  16, 

1885. 

NORGOME.1)A2r7XL.  Add  tbat  he  was  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1576.  Having  etnbrnoed  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
lay  clerkship  and  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in  the  Vice- 
regal Chftpel.  His  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  [W.H.H.] 

NORDIBA.  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
words  and  muKio  by  F.  Corder.  Prod  need  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Liverpool  on  Jan.  26, 
and  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.  [M.] 

NORMA.  Line  a  of  articIe,/or  Lent,  183a, 
read  Dec.  a6, 1831,  and  I.  5, /or  1855  read  1835. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  Add  that  in  1881 
the  festival  was  conducted  by  Signor  Randegger, 
who  still  holds  the  pa>t.  The  new  works  were 
Cowen*s  *St.  Ursula  and  A.  Goring  Thomas's 
*  Sun- worshippers,*  and,  for  orchestra  alone,  Bar- 
nett's  'Harvest  Festival'  and  W.  Macfarren*s 
<  Henry  V.'  In  1884  the  chief  novelties  were 
Mackenzie's  'Ro»e  of  Sharon'  and  Stanford's 
'  Elegiac  Ode.'  At  this  festival  Mme.  Albani 
was  not  engaged,  the  principal  soprano  music 
being  sung  by  Miss  Emma  NevacUk.  Li  1887 
Mme.  Albani  again  appeared,  and  contrary  to 
previous  practice,  several  of  the  younger  English 
singers  were  engaged.  The  new  works  were  both 
Italian  oratorios,  *The  Garden  of  Olivet^'  by 
Boltesini,  and  Mandnelli's  *■  Isaias.* 

NOTA  CAMBITA.  After  the  reference  to 
Pa&t-writino  add  in  Appendix. 

NOTATION.  P.  4706,  the  statement  as  to 
the  stave,  occurring  immediately  after  the  first 
illustration,  col.  6,  is  to  be  corrected  b^  a  refer- 
ence to  voL  iii.  p.  692  h,  P.  471  a,  1.  17,  for 
two  read  three.  P.  474  a,  1.  32  from  bottom, 
Jot  or  read  and ;  and  see  Chiavxttb  in  App. 
voL  iv.  p.  586.  P.  477  a.  L  24  firom  bottom, 
for  Scarlatti's  opera,  etc.  read  Cavalli's  'Gia- 
sone,'  1655.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  47  a.  P.  477  &, 
I.  17,  add  that  the  tenor  part  in  choral  works  is 
sometimes  indicated  by  two  G  oleis  close  to- 
gether. Messrs.  Ricordi  &  Co.  use  a  somewhat 
barbarous  combination  of  the  G  and  C  clefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  P.  478  a,  1.  19-20  from 
bottom.ybr  are  usually  rMd  were  formerly ;  and  a 
line  below, ybr  Sometimes  read  In  modem  music. 

NOTOT,  Jo&BPH,  bom  at  Arras,  Pas  de  Calais, 
in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  mani- 
fested a  wonderful  aptitude  for  musio.     His 


NIJANCBS. 

father  intended  to  educate  him  for  thA  dmrch  cr 
the  bar;  and  for  the  purpose  of  divertiii^  lus 
mind  from  the  pursuit  ne  most  loved  thaj  smi 
him  to  Paris.    It  happened  soon  after  hia  arrrral 
in  that  city  that  a  friend  took  him  to  St.  Gcr- 
main-des-Pr^  where,  having  obtained  pennia- 
sion  of  Ledero,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the  organ, 
he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingeniona  a  maa- 
ner  that  Ledero  would  not  believe  it  poanble 
the  boy  could  be  playing  from  his  own  ideas. 
Lederc  therefore  gave  him  a  subject^  upon  wkieb 
the  boy  instantly  formed  a  fugue,  and  acqmtied 
himself  so  admirably  that  the  great  oonqxMer 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  him  up  aa 
high  as  he  oould,  ezdaimed,  in  aa  ecstasy  of 
deUght,  <  Tu  resteras  It  Paris.*    His  Bather,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  maaie,  pei^ 
mittod  the  boy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  masio 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequently 
remained  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.    On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  oxganist  there.   His  compositioiia, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Christiaa 
Bach,  consist  of  four  symphonies,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonatas  for  that 
instrument.    And  it  is  said  that  in  his  style 
of  acoompanyinff  from  a  full  score  Joseph  Notot 
was  unequalled.     At  the  French  RevoIntiaD 
this  excellent  musician  renounced  mnsio  as  a 
profession  and  came  to  reside  in  England.     We 
regret  not  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  period  of 
his  decease.    The  above  notice  is  from  a  work 
called  the  'British  Minstrd  and  Musical  Lite- 
rary Miscellany,'  published  some  years  ago  in 
Glasgow  as  a  periodical,  No.  58.  [CUP.] 

NOTTEBOHM.  Add  to  his  publications, 
'  Ein  Skizzeiibuch  von  Beethoven  aus  dem  Jahr 
1 803'  (B.  &  H.  1 880).  This  contains  the  sketches 
for  the  Eroica.  His  death  took  place  at  Grata, 
on  Oct.  30,  1S82.  Since  then  the  papers  whidi 
appeared  in  the  '  Mus.  Wochenblatt*  as  'Neae 
Beethoveniana,'  with  others  of  the  same  nature 
by  him,  have  been  collected  by  £.  Mandyc 
ski,  and  published  in  1887  by  Bieter-Bi 
mann  of  Leipzig  in  a  volume  of  590  pages  ;  aa 
'Zweite  Beethoveniana.'  An  index  to  both  the 
BeethoTeniana  volumes  was  published  in  Oct. 
J  888.  [G.] 

NOVELLO,  EWER  ft  CO.    Add  date  of 
death  of  Henry  Littleton,  May  11, 1888. 

NOZZE  DI  FI6AB0.     Line  5  of  article, 
for  iS'j6  re<id  1786. 

NU  AKCEa  For  corrections  of  this  article  see 
Notation,  vol.  ii.  p.  4686, 4766,  and  aLio  535  b. 
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OAKELEY,  Sib  Herbert  Stanlet.  Line  13 
of  article,  add: — He  received  in  1879  ^^^ 
degree  of  Mub.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1881  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen ;  he  was  created  in  the  same 
year  Composer  of  Masio  to  Her  Majesty  in  Scot- 
land. In  1886  the  University  of  Toronto  con- 
(srred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  in  1 887  he 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Line  14, /or  some  ao  read  25, 
and  add  that  ao  of  the  songs  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  '  Jubilee  Album '  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  Line  17. /or  12  read  18.  Line  18,  add 
a  Jubilee  Cantata  for  1887.  Among  the  sacred 
compositions  add  a  motet  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. Add  that  the  annual  festival 
mentioned  in  the  third  line  from  the  end  of 
the  article,  is  due  to  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  (See 
Kbid  C0KCEBT8,  vol.  iii.  p.  loi.)  He  has  lately 
(1886)  prepared  a  scheme  for  musical  gradu«ition 
at  the  Edinburgh  University,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  senate,  and  only  awaits  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  University 
Court  to  come  into  effect. 

OBERTAS.  ^  This  is  described  in  the  '  Ency- 
klopedyja  Powszechna*  (Warsaw  1884)  ns  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  dances.  The 
couples  follow  their  leader,  turning  from  right  to 
left,  and  describing  a  circle  or  oval  ring.  The 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
sometimes  vice  vered ;  a  song  is  often  sung  at  the 
same  time.  The  obertas  is  evidently  regarded 
by  the  Poles  as  their  national  waltz,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  German 
waits  in  several  characteristics  of  the  dance  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  the  music  associated  with 
it  by  modem  composers.  Wieniawski's  'Mazurka 
caract^ristique*  for  vicilin  No.  i,  bears  the  sub- 
title '  Obertas ' ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  rough,  wild 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  in- 
introduces  the  obei*ta8  into  the  first  scene  of  act  L 
of  •Mefiitofele': 
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Whether  Boito  was  guilty  of  an  anachronism  in 
representing  his  i6th  century  Frankfort  populace 
indulging  in  a  national  dance  of  Poland  (to  say 
nothing  of  Polish  exclamations)  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  Mazurka  found  its  way  into  North- 
Germany  only  after  August  III.  of  Saxony  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1733  (Brockbaus).  Had 
the  obertas  been  adopted  at  any  time  by  the 
Grennan  people,  such  writers  as  Angentein, 
Czerwinski,  Voss,  etc,  could  not  have  ignored  it 
in  their  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  the 
Dance;  though  their  neglect  to  include  the 
name  of  a  dance  known  only  in  Poland,  in  their 
enumeration  of  dances  of  iJl  nations,  is  at  least 
excusable.  However,  the  charm  of  these 
stirring  strains,  no  doubt  suggested  to  Boito  by 
his  Polish  mother,  renders  very  welcome  the 
compoEer*s  possible  deviation  from  historic  truth. 
Wieniawski  and  Boito  suggest  by  a  drone  basa 
in  fifths  the  rude  accompaniment  of  the  bagpipes 
or  other  primitive  combination  of  instruments. 

Tntto  vanno  alia  rinftua 
Bulla  maaioa  oonftisa 
Cos)  £ur  la  comiiimna— 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and  romp- 
ing nature  of  this  dance  and  music  must  have 
proved  without  attraction  for  Chopin,  who  has 
at  any  rate  not  included  by  name  an  Obertas 
among  hia  Mazurkas.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
recognize  that  in  C  major,  op.  56,  no.  2  (Vivace), 
as  being  in  harmony  and  rhythm  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Obertas  attempted  by  this  faa- 
tid^ous  and  undramatio  composer.         [L.M.M.] 

OCCASIONAL  ORATORIO.  THE.  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1 745.  It  con- 
sists of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  '  O  liberty,'  afterwards  transferred  to  *  Judas 
Maccabeus^' some  of  the  choruses  from  'Israel 
in  Egypt  *  and  a  Coronation  Anthem,  introduced 
into  Part  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Milton's  Psalms,  and  many 
numbers  appear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  MoreU. 
(See  preEl  to  the  work  in  the  Handelgesellschaft 
edition.)  It  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14,  19,  and  26,  1746.  (Rockirtro^s  Life 
of  Handel.)  [M.] 
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OPBRA. 


OCTAVE.  Add  thjit  an  expbuiaiion  of  the 
term  *  Short  Octave '  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  588,  and  voL  iii.  p.  653. 

ODINGTON,  Waltisb  b«,  or  Walter  of 
Eveaham,  ae  he  appears  to  haye  been  indiffer- 
ently called,  proMbly  took  bis  name  from 
Oddington,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  among  musical  historians  to  identify  him 
with  the  Walter,  monk  of  Canterbury,  whose 
election  to  the  primacy  was  quashed  by  the  Pope 
in  1339;  but  unfortunately  the  true  spelling  of 
his  name  was  Einesham  or  Eynsham.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  could  not  have  been  bom 
much  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  if, 
as  appears  beyond  doubt,  he  was  the  Walter  de 
Evesbam  who  is  referred  to  in  a  list  of  mathe« 
maticians  as  living  in  1316.  Upon  this  sup- 
position we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at  which 
Leland  states  that  Odington  was  flourishing. 
In  all  probability  his  musioJ  works  were  written 
early  in  his  life,  his  latter  days  being  given  up  to 
astronomy,  in  which  adence  he  is  known  to  have 
been  proficient,  from  several  treatises  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  only  known  musical  work 
was  the  'De  Speculatione  Murices,*  of  which 
there  is  a  MS.  copy  in  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  copy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contained  in  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  of 
which  the  remains  are  now  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  this  treatise  Walter  shows  himself  a 
sound  musician  as  well  as  a  learned  writer,  sup- 
plying in  almost  all  cases  examples  of  his  own 
composition.  The  principal  subjects  he  handles 
are  musical  intervals,  notation,  rhythm,  musical 
instruments,  and  harmony,  which  latter  term  he 
uses  instead  of  the  old  'discantus';  he  gives 
interesting  definitions  of  such  words  as  ron- 
deau, motet  (which  he  caUs  '  motus  brevis  can- 
tilens'),  etc.  But  the  treatise  is  especially 
important  for  the  study  of  rhythm  in  the  13th 
century.  All  that  is  known  of  his  life  is  that 
he  was  a  Benedictine  of  the  monastery  at  Eves- 
ham, and  that  he  was  at  Oxford,  as  stated  above, 
in  1316.  [A.H.-H,] 

OEDIPUS.  Add  that  incidental  music, 
choruses,  etc.  were  written  to  the  play  by  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Nov.  33-a6, 1887. 

OFFENBACH.  Add  that  he  died  of  gout 
on  the  heart,  at  his  residence  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capudnee,  Oct.  5,  1880.  His  posthumous 
works  indude  *La  belle  Lurette,  composed 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and  '  Les 
Contes  d'Hofimann,'  op^  oomique.  The  former 
was  revised  by  Ij6o  Delibes,  and  produced  at  the 
Renaissance,  Oct.  30,  1880,  with  Jane  Hading, 
Milly  Meyer,  Vauthier,  Jolly,  etc.  (in  English 
at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  March  34,  1883).  The 
second  opera  was  the  composer's  most  cherished 
work,  on  which  he  had  been  working  for  yean. 
For  some  time  Offenbach  had  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, and  said  to  M.  Carvalho,  'Make 
haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece ;  I  am  in 
a  hurry,  and  have  only  one  wish  in  the  world 
—  that   of  witnessing   the   premUre  of   this 


work.^ '  It  was  finally  revised  and  partly 
trated  by  Guiraud,  and  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Feb.  10, 1881,  with  Ad^le  Isaac,  Mar- 
guerite Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taddn,  Grivot,  etc  It 
was  played  no  less  than  loi  nights  in  the  year  ci 
its  production.  It  was  given  in  Gennany,  and 
at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  time  of  its 
conflagration.  Some  of  the  Inusio  was  adapted 
to  a  one-act  farce  by  Leterrier  and  Vanloo,  *  Mile. 
Moucheron,*  produced  at  the  Renaissance.  May 
10,   1881.     Offenbach's  widow  died  April  19, 

1887.  [A.a] 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  This 
tune,  as  well  as  others  in  the  Genevan  Psalter, 
has  been  so  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Goudi- 
mel,  or  the  name  of  that  composer  appended  to 
harmonies  which  are  not  his,  that  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  give  here  a  transcript  of  the  melody 
by  Bourgeois,  1553,  as  harmonized  by  Goadime!, 
1565. 
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In  1 56 1  Kethe  wrote  versions  of  twenty-five 
psalms  for  the  enlarged  edition  of  Knox's  Aiiglo- 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
'All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  to  which 
the  Genevan  tune  was  then  for  the  first  time 
adapted.  [G.A.C.] 

OPERA.  P.  499  a,  L  13,  for  Mantua  rtad 
Modena.  P.  501a,  1.  3, /or  1613  read  1615, 
P.  502  a,  L  30.  The  drama  called  *  H  Ri- 
torno  di  Angelica,*  etc.,  is  ascribed,  in  Lady 
Morgan's '  life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa,'  to 
a  composer  named  Tignali.  This  name  is  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stratton  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Tenaglia,  whose  'Clearco*  was  produced  at 
I  *  Dally  TUagmph.*  Futo  OormpondaDoa.  0«t  T,  WO. 


OPERA. 

Rome  in  1 66 1.  P.  506  a,  L  3a  from  bottom, 
for  1669  read  1671.  P.  507  a,  1.  15  from 
bottom,  for  (1677),  'AbeUzor'  (ib.),  read 
(1675),  'Abdelazar'  (1677).  line  10  from 
bottom,  correct  date  of  'Ampbitrion'  to  1690, 
and  four  lines  below,  for  date  of  '  Don  Quixote/ 
read,  1695.  P.  514  6,  L  3,  for  written  in  1734 
read  performed  in  1733.    P.  533  a,  l«  14  finom 

bottom,  for  1844  ^^^  iS43*  P*  5^4  ^>  ^  ^9« 
omit '  The  Caatle  of  Andalusia,'  ainoe  that  opera 
ia  not  by  Shield  but  by  Arnold.  Same  col., 
1.  9  from  bottom. /or  18 10  fad  181 1.  P.  535  a, 
1.  ao  from  bottom,  for  the  same  read  the  pre- 
viouB.    Nine  lines  below, /or  1814  read  1813. 

0P£RA  GOMIQUE  (second  article  with 
that  title).  At  end  add  that  the  theatre  was 
burnt  down  on  May  25,  1887. 

ORATORIO.  P.  549  a,  L  13,/or  1745  read 
1750. 

ORAZZI  E  CTJRIAZI.    Line  3  of  article, 
for  1794  rtad  1796. 

ORCHESTRA.  P.  56a  a,  last  line  but  one, 
for  1549  ^^^  1^49* 

ORGHESTRIKA  DI  CAMERA.  The  title 
of  a  series  of  little  instruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  They  were  invented  and  are  made  by  W. 
E.  Evans,  of  London,  and  represent  the  orches- 
tral clarinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and 
bassoon.  They  imitate  the  iimbrt  of  the  re- 
spective instruments  after  which  they  are  called, 
and  have  the  same  compass  of  notes.  The  clari- 
net and  French  horn  are  furnished  with  shifting 
keyboards,  in  order  to  arrange  for  the  mechani- 
cal transposition  of  the  parts  when  these  are  not 
written  in  the  key  of  C.  The  different  qualities 
of  tone  are  obtained  by  making  the  vibrating 
reeds  of  varying  dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  channels  conveying  the  wind  to 
them.  The  orchestrinas  are  chiefly  intended  to 
be  employed  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
real  instruments  at  performances  where  players 
of  the  orchestral  instruments  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Dr.  HuUah,  in  his  'Music  in  the 
HouM,'  recommends  them  as  valuable  for  the 
practice  of  concerted  music,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  obbligato  accompani- 
ments. [T.L.S.] 

ORDRES.  Another  name  for  Suitbs,  used 
by  Couperin  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  no  difference  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
ture which  would  account  for  the  employment  of 
the  two  names.  [M.] 

ORGAN.  P.  599  &,  L  31,  for  he  read  Mr. 
Barker. 

ORGANISTS,  COLLEGE  OF,  an  association 
founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative  of  the  late  Mr. 
R.  D.  Limpus,  with  a  view  (i)  to  provide  a 
central  organization  in  London  of  the  profession 
of  organist ;  (a)  To  provide  a  system  of  examin- 
ations and  certificatias  for  the  better  definition 
and  protection  of  the  profession,  and  to  secure 
competent  organists  for  the  service  of  the 
church;  (3)  to  provide  opportunities  for  inter- 
course amongst  members  of  the  profession  and 
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the  discussion  of  professional  topics ;  (4)  to  en« 
courage  the  composition  and  study  of  sacred 
music.  A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
afterwards  located  at  95  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  College  of  Organists  is  incorporated  under 
the  Companies*  Acts ;  it  consists  of  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  Hon.  Trea- 
surer, Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon. 
Auditors  (a),  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  Mem- 
bers and  Ordinary  Members.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  are 
Patrons  of  the  College,  and  the  names  of  some 
notable  musicians  appear  among  the  office-bearers 
— Elvey,  Goss,  UuUah,  Macfiuren,  Ouseley, 
Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins,  Bridge, 
etc.^-from  the  commencement  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  council  of  twenty-one  Fellows, 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon.  Treasurer, 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  retiring  annually ; 
two-thirds  of  the  number  are  re-elected  with 
seven  other  Fellows  who  have  not  served  during 
the  preceding  year.  The  trustees  are  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Wesley,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  E.  H.  Turpin. 
At  the  general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring 
council  present  their  report  on  the  state  of  the 
College. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  the  half-yearly 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Organ  Playing, 
Greneral  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sight-reading,  and 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  which 
a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
adndtting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  CoU^e. 
This  examination  is  only  open  to  candidates 
who  have  previously  been  examined  for  and 
obtained  the  certificate  of  assodateship,  and  to 
musical  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may 
£urly  be  gained  by  comparing  the  numbers  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  different  years. 
Whereas  7  presented  themselves  in  July  1866, 
38  came  up  in  1876,  and  a44  in  1886.  Of  Fel- 
lows, Associates  and  Members  the  College  now 
numbers  about  600,  a  position  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Wesley,  have  greatly  assisted  in 
securing  and  maintaining  for  the  institution. 
To  the  latter  gentleman  is  due  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Pension  Fund  for  organists  incapaci- 
tated by  age  or  illness,  a  proposal  which  is  likely 
to  be  followed  up.  OUier  features  of  the  College 
work  are  the  Organists*  Register,  and  t£e 
prizes  for  composition. 

Since  June,  1887,  the  press  representation  of 
the  College  has  been  effected  through  the  '  Musi- 
cal World,*  a  part  of  which  weekly  paper  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Turpin, 
and  is  devoted  to  organ  news  and  articles  of 
special  importance  to  organists,  besides  occa- 
sional reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
a  snudl  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  number  and  interest  of  these  addresses, 
which  are  largely  attended  by  strangers  and 
friends;   the  list  of  those  that  were  heard  in 
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the  year  i8S6>7  includes  'Andent  Keyboard 
Music,'  by  Mr.  Hipkins ;  '  Musical  Elocution/ 
by  Mr.  Ernest  liake ;  *  False  Relations,'  by 
Mr.  James  Turpin ;  *  Organ  Construction/  by 
Mr.  Richardson;  and  'How  to  enjoy  Mnsio/ 
by  Mr.  Banister.  [L.M.M.] 

ORGANOPHONE.  A  Tariety  of  the  Har- 
monium inv^ented  by  the  late  A.  Debain  of  Paris, 
wherein  the  reeds  or  vibrators  are  raised  within 
instead  of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The 
result  of  this  disposition  is  the  production  of  a 
tone-quality  assimilating  to  that  of  the  American 
organ.  [A.J.H.] 

ORGENYI.  For  name  read  Org^ni,  Anna 
Mabia  Aolaia,  and  add  that  her  real  name  is 
▼on  Gorger  St.  Jorgen,  and  that  she  wns  bom  in 
1 84 1  at  Rima-Szombath,  Galicia.  She  sang  lor 
a  few  nights  at  the  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  1879,  as 
Violetta.  In  1881  she  re-appeared  in  England, 
and  sang  with  success  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Philharmonic,  and  other  concerts.  She  is  now 
a  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Dresden  Conserva- 
torium.  [A.C.] 

ORIANA,  The  Tbiumphs  or.  P.  61 1  a,  1.  4, 
for  in  160 1  read  in  1603  (after  Queen  Elizabeth's 
death,  as  is  proved  by  Arbor's  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter). The  book  was  printed  in  1 601,  but  the  pub- 
lication delayed  till  two  years  afterwards,probably 
because  the  Queen  disliked  the  title  of  Oriana. 

ORNITHOPARCU8,vol.ii.p.6iiJ.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Micrologus  of  Or- 
nithoparcus  is  stated  variously  as  1516  and  151 7. 
The  former  date  is  that  given  by  Panzer  (vii. 
p.  196),  on  the  authority  of  the  Catalogue  of 
Count  Thott's  Library  (viL  p.  172).  But  no 
trace  of  this  edition — if  it  ever  existed— can  now 
be  found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  work 
was  first  printed  in  151 7.  The  following  are 
the  various  editions  through  which  it  passed  : — 
I.  Leipzig,  Jan.  15 17.  The  colophon  runs  as 
follows : — 
Excnaflxun  est  hoc  opna  Lf psiaa  in  aedflraa  TalentinI  | 


Sohmnad.    H6m  Janusrio,  Anni  virginei  partns  De  | 

quimill 

3  1  ah 

ra»  I  pnesidentibus.  | 


oimiaeptimi  supra  sesquimiliesimu  Leone  de  |  dmo  pont. 
max.  ao  Maximiliano  |  glorioBisaimo  Im^ifttore  orbi  ter- 


This  is  the  first  edition,  and  only  one  copy  is 

known  to  exist,  viz.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 

tionale  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  fiheet  A  of  which 

is  wanting.    It  was  described  by  F^tis,  who 

however  confuses  it  with  the  second  edition. 

^  3.  Leipzig;,  Nov.  1517.    Described  in  Panzer 

(iz.  496).    The  colophon  is : — 

EzcasBum  e«t  hoc  opus,  ab  Ipeo  anthore  denuo  eastl- 
gatum,  I  reoognituma:  Lipsie  in  edibns  Ualentini  Scho- 
manni,  calco- 1  graph!  lolertiBBimi :  Henae  NoaCbr: 
Anni  virnnei  partus  de*  (  eimi  aeptimi  supra  sesquimil- 
lesimQ.  Xeone  decimo  Pont  Max.  lao  M^^^mJU^n^ 
inuictisaimo  impatore  orbi  terras  piidetiboa.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  colophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generally  described  as  the  first 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  Kgl. 
Bibliothek,  Berlin ;  Hofbibliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice;  University  of 
Bonn,  and  the  'Rosenthal  Antiquariat,'  Munich 
(Mayi888), 
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$.  LapDg,  1 519.    The  colophon  nma  :«- 

Exoossnm  est  hoe  opns:  deano  eastigatnm  leoociil- 
tn]n&:  |  Llpaie  in  ediboa  Ualentini  Schumuini  :  ralfw 
grapU  aolertiui  |  mi :  Hense  Aprili ;  Anni  viigiaai 
partoa  vndeuigeaimi  supra  |  ■Aagfifmiiiarfmnwi  | 

There  are  copies  of  this  at  Berlin  (Boyml  Li- 
brary), Munich  (Royal  Library),  Kdnigsber^g 
(see  'Monatshefle  ftir  Musikgeschichte,*  1870, 
p.  47),  Gottingen  (University  Idbrary)  and  Bnio- 
sels  (see  '  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth^ue  de  F.  J. 
F^tis/  p.  621).  A  copy  is  said  (*  MonAtahefte 
nir  Musikgeschichte,'  viii.  p.  23)  to  be  in  the 
Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  F^tis  aaja 
there  is  an  edition  of  152 1  at  the  Biblioth^iie 
Nationale  in  Paris,  though  on  enquiry  C^^Ji 
188S)  the  only  copy  found  there  was  that  of  Jazu 
15 17.  The  colophon  he  quotes  is  that  of  the 
15 19  edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
'  undevigesimi '  meant  twenty -one,-  instead  of 
nineteen.  His  statement  has  been  copied  bj 
Mendel. 

4.  Cologne,  1533.    The  title-page  runs : — 

Andra  Omitoparchi  Meyningensis,  De  arte  cantaadi 
mlerologas,  libris  qnatuor  digestns,  omniboa  nai 
stndiosLs  non  tarn  utilis  anam  necesaarioa*  dilig 
recognitos.    Coloniae,  apud  Joannem  Gyomicuia, 
1633. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Biblioth^ne  dn 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique,  Parie  (see 
M.  Weckerlin*s  Catalogue,  p.  209). 

5.  Cologne,  1535.  An  edition  without  colo- 
phon, similar  to  the  preceding.  A  copy  ia  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

6.  Gerber  (Leidcon,  ed.  181 3,  ill.  p.  618) 
quotes  Schacht's  <  Bibl.  Music'  (1687)  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8vo. 
printed  by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Cologne  in 
1540,  but  no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  exist. 

Add  to  the  account  of  Oinithoparcus  that  he 
was  M.A.  of  Tubingen,  and  in  October  15 16 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. [W.B.&] 

ORRIDGE,  ELLXir  Amklia,  bom  in  London, 
1856,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia  at 
the  Royal  ActMlemy,  and  gained  the  Liewellim 
Thomas  bronze  and  gold  medals  for  deela- 
matoxy  singing  in  1876  and  1877,  ^®  certilicftte 
of  merit,  the  Parepa-iiosa  medal,  and  the  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  2nd  prize  in  1878.  While  still  a 
student  she  sang  in  a  provincial  tour  with  Sims 
Reeves  in  1877.  She  made  a  successful  d^ut 
at  the  Ballad  Concerts,  Nov.  ai  of  the 
year,  and  was  engaged  for  the  whole 
Miss  Orridge  afterwards  worthily  maintained 
the  reputation  acquired  at  the  outset  of  her 
career,  and  gave  promise  that  in  the  future  ahe 
would  become  one  of  our  best  oontralto  cob* 
cert  singers.  She  sang  at  Mr.  Ganz*s  conoert 
in  a  selection  from  BerlicB*s  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
May  28;  at  the  Richter  in  Stanford's  46^1 
Psalm,  May  30;  in  the  <Nuits  d'jSlttf*  and 
Choral  Symphony,  Oct.  24,  1881 ;  at  the  PuU- 
harmonio  in  the  last  work,  Feb.  9 ;  at  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  Schumann*s  *  Faust,'  June  8, 
1882 ;  at  the  Crystal  PaUoe,  at  the  Popnhir 
Ooncmis,  etc.  She  died  Sept.  16,  1885,  of 
typhoid  fever,  at  Guernsey,  where  she  had  goaa 
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for  a  short  holiday ;  the  news  of  her  death  was 
received  with  universal  regret,  on  account  of  her 
amiability  and  kindliness  of  disporation.  [A.C.] 
OSBORNE,  G.  A.  Add  day  of  birth,  Sept.  34. 
Add  that  his  father  was  lay-vicar  as  well  as 
organist.  During  his  residence  in  Brussels  he 
taught  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  decorated.  Line  5 
from  end  of  article,  omit  the  words  string 
quartets,  and  add  to  list  of  works,  three  trios 
for  piano  and  strings,  a  sextet  for  piano,  flute, 
oboe,  horn,  cello,  and  double-bass.  Of  the 
many  duets  for  piano  and  violin,  thirty-three 
were  written  with  De  B^riot,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Lidfont,  one  with  ArtOt,  and  two 
with  Ernst. 

OTELLO.  Line  5  of  article,  for  in  rtfid 
Dec.  4.  Add : — 3.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music 
by  YerdL  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  6^ 
1887. 

OTTO,  Mblitta,  nit  Altslbbek,  bom  1845^ 
at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  there  by  Thiele  at 
the  Gonservatorium,  and  made  her  d^ut  at  the 
opera  in  the  autumn  of  186 1  as  Margaret  of  Va- 
lois,  appearing  subsequently  as  Irene  and  Bertha. 
She  remained  a  member  of  the  company  until 
1873,  having  married  Max  Otto,  an  actuary,  in 
1806.  Her  parts  comprised  Anna  in  '  Hans  Hell- 
ing,' Bowena  in  *  Templer  und  Jfidin,'  Queen  of 
Night,  Alice,  Martha,  Eva,  etc.  She  acquired  a 
great  reputation  as  a  concert  singer,  and  was  the 
solo  soprano  at  the  Beethoven  Centenary  at  Bonn 
in  1 87 1.  She  firut  appeared  in  England  at 
Mme.  Schumann's  concert,  St.  James's  Hall, 
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March  so,  1873;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March 
23  ;  at  Manchester,  in  Bach's  Passion  music; 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  April  3  and  7.  She  made  a 
great  success,  and  remained  in  England  until 
1875,  appearing  most  frequently  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Al^rt  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivals 
of '  Theodora,'  Oct.  30, 1873,  and  the  <  Christmas 
Oratorio,'  Dec.  15, 1873.  She  sang  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, March  35, 1874 ;  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  <  St.  John  the  Baptist '  and  Schumann's  *■  Pa- 
radise and  the  Peri,  etc.,  in  1874 ;  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic,  the  Wagner,  Mr.  Bache's,  the  Ballad, 
and  principal  provincial  concerts,  etc.  She  re« 
turned  to  Dresden  in  1875,  and  sang  in  opera 
there  and  at  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  She  was 
engaged  at  Hamburg  in  1880  and  gave  'Gast- 
spiele  *  at  Leipzig.  In  the  same  year  she  was 
re-engaged  at  the  Dresden  opera.  [A.C.] 

Otr  PEUT-ON,  etc.  After  note  2  add  \n 
Appendix. 

OURY,  Mmb.  lane  4  of  article,  S^  1806 
read  1808. 

OUSELEY,  Sib  P.  A.  G.  P.6i8a,l.  8,  fl/C«r 
Dr.  Corfe  intert  who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry. 

OVERTURE.  P.  631 6,  1.  4,  /or  clarinet 
Ttad  chalumeau. 

OXFORD.  In  the  additional  list  of  Doctors 
of  Music  given  on  p.  634  i,  add  to  Wninwright 
his  Christian  name,  Robert;  and  that  of  Mar- 
shall, William.  At  end  of  paragraph  add  that 
in  1883  an  honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford.  For  the  ad- 
ditional information  promised  at  end  of  article^ 
see  Deqbexs  in  Appendix,  toL  iv.  p.  609. 
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FlCCHIEROTTI,  Gabpabo.  P.  626  a,  at 
beginning  of  second  paragraph,  add  that  on 
his  second  visit  to  I^ndon  he  was  engaged 
by  Sheridan  for  the  season  (i  782-3)  at  a  salary  of 
£1150,  with  a  benefit.  Six  lines  below,  correct 
the  date  of  Galuppi's  death  to  1 784.  [J.M.] 

PACHMANN,  Vladimib  db,  bom  at  Odessa, 
July  37,  1848.  His  father  was  a  professor  in 
the  University  there,  and  an  amateur  violinist 
of  considerable  celebrity.  Before  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Russia,  he  had  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  he  came  in  contact  frequently  with 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  great  musicians  of 
the  time.  He  was  his  son's  teacher,  and  ulti- 
mately sent  him,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  the  Gon- 
servatorium of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  two 
years  under  Professor  Dachs.  He  obtained  the 
gold  medal,  and  returned  to  Russia  in  1869, 
when  he  made  his  fint  appearance  as  a  pianist, 
giving  a  series  of  concerts  which  were  very 
suooessful,  although  the  young  artist  was  not 
contented    with    his    own    performances.     He 

>  Aooordlaff  to  Bvttol  DkUoiiM7. 


refused  to  appear  again  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  engi^ed  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played  at 
Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  elHCwhere,  but  asrain  he  was 
his  own  severest  critic,  and  after  a  time  he  once 
more  retired  for  two  yenrs.  Being  at  last  satis- 
fied with  his  own  achievements,  he  gave  three 
concerts  in  Vienna,  and  subsequently  three  in 
Paris,  and  was  uniformly  sucoessfuL  On  May 
30,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ganz'soroheetral  concerts,  playing  the  Eb  Concerto 
of  Beethoven,  and  achieving  a  brilliant  success. 
Since  this  time  he  has  occupied  a  very  high 
position  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  and  the 
public  He  has  played  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  and  when  in  Copenhagai 
received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  Dannebrog.  Although  his  individuality 
is  too  strong  and  too  little  under  control  to 
allow  of  his  being  considered  a  perfect  player  of 
concerted  music,  yet  as  a  solo  player,  more 
especially  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  he  is  justly 
and  nnreservedly  admired.    In  April  1884  ^® 
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married  hia  pupil,  Misa  Maggie  Okkt,  who  had 
attained  Tery  oonsiderable  saooem  as  a  pianist. 
She  reappeared  at  a  Crystal  Palace  Concert  on 
KoT.  a6,  1887,  in  Schamann*B  Concerto.      [M.] 

PACINI,  GiOYAKHi.  Line  a  of  article,  for 
Feb.  19  rtad  Feb.  17.  P.  627  a,  L  5,  the  date 
given  applies  only  to  '  L*ultimo  giorno  di 
Porapei ' ;    <  Kiobe '  was  produced  in  i8a6. 

PADILLA-Y-RAMOS.  See  Abtot  in  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  iv.  p.  524*  note  3. 

PAER,  FsBDiNAKDO.  line  14  of  article, /or 
i799rMKf  1801. 

PAISIELLO,  GiOYAHiri.  P.  634  a,  1.  ao  from 
bottom, /or  in  the  same  year  r^ad  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

PALABILHE,  Amili.  Add  the  following 
to  the  article  in  toI.  ii.  p.  634 : — ^The  first  im- 
portant work  of  Paladilhe's,  '  Susanne/  having, 
had  but  a  moderate  success  in  spite  of  the  merit 
of  its  first  act,  a  delicately  treated  idyll,  the 
young  composer  turned  his  attention  to  the 
concert-room,  and  produced  a  work  entitled 
^Fragments  Symphoniques *  at  the  Concerts 
Poptdaires,  March  5,  i88a.  It  is  a  composition 
of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but  some  of  the  songs 
which  he  wrote  at  the  time  are  exceedingly 
graceful.  On  Feb.  23,  1885,  his  'Diana'  was 
brought  out  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  but  only 
playMl  four  times.  The  libretto  was  dull  and 
childish,  and  the  music  heavy  and  crude,  with- 
out a  ray  of  talent  or  passion.  Undismayed  by 
this  fiulure,  Paladilhe  set  to  work  on  a  grand 
opera  on  Sardou's  drama  'Patrie.*  Legouv^, 
who  has  always  shown  an  almost  paternal  a£feo- 
tion  fur  PalacQlhe,  and  who  was  anxious  to  make 
amends  for  the  failure  into  which  he  had  led  the 
composer  by  his  libretto  of  *  L' Amour  A&icain,' 
obtained  firom  Sardon  the  exclusive  right  of  com- 
posing the  music  for  Paladilhe.  The  work  was 
given  at  the  Op^ra,  Dec  ao,  1886,  and  at  first 
was  successful  beyond  its  merits.  His  operatic 
method  is  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disregarded 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  thus, 
though  he  is  young  in  years,  his  style  is  already 
old-&8hioned.  In  Jan.  1881  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  [A.J.] 

PALESTRINA.  P.  6366, 1. 1  a  from  bottom, 
for  1563  read  1564.  P.  640  a,  1.  7, /or  156a 
read  158a, 

PAKOFKA,  Heinbioh.   Add  that  he  died  at 
Florence,  Nov.  18, 1887. 
PAPPENHEIM.  Mmb.    See  vol.  iii  p.  54  a. 

PARISH- ALYARS,  Elias.  line  a  of  article 
for  in  1816  rtad  Feb.  a8,  1808. 

PARISIENNE.  After  reference  at  end  of 
first  paragraph,  add  in  Appendix. 

PARRATT,  Walter,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 1841, 
at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father, 
Thomas  Parratt,  was  a  fine  organist  and  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  The  boy  displayed  much 
precocity  and  was  thoroughly  grounded  by  his 
father  at  an  early  age.  At  7  years  old  he  took 
the  service  in  church,  and  at  the  age  of  zo  he 
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played  on  one  occasion  the  whole  of  the  48  p(re» 
ludes  and  fugues  of  Bach  by  heart,  'withoat 
notice.    He  wus  laid  the  foundation   of  that 
afiectionate  and  intunate  knowledge  of  Bach'a 
music  which  now  distinguishes  him.    £[ia  P*^^- 
dilection  for  the  organ  was  no  doubt  groanded 
on  his  fiither's  example  and  on  hia  £uiiili»ritj' 
withConacher*s  organ  fiMstory,  which  be  hawiiitart 
when  very  young.    At  any  rate  be  iraa  »b 
organist  from  the  beginning.     At  11  yeais  of 
age  he  held  his  first  appointment  at  Armita^ 
Bridge  Church.     After  a  few  months  he  wsb 
sent  to  school  in  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
George  Cooper's;  but  the  school  was  aTmatie- 
factory,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  recalled  to 
Huddersfield,  and  became  organist  of  St.  PSaal*B» 
where  he  remained  till  1861.    In  that  year  he 
received  the  appointment  of  organist  to  Ijord 
Dudley,  at  WiUey  Court   in   Worcestershire. 
Here  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  stady,  of 
which  he  availed  himself.   His  next  steps  were  to 
the  parish  church,  Wigan,  in  1868 ;  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  i87a,andtoSt.  George'sChapel, 
Windsor,  his  present  post,  laiee  Sir  G.  Elvey,  in 
1 88 a.    In  1873  he  took  the  degree  of  Mas.  fiac. 
at  Oxford,  and  in  1883  was  chosen  Profenor  of 
the  Organ  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music     fie 
is  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of  Windsor, 
and  '  Passed  Grand  Orgaxust  *  of  the  Freemi 
His  publications  comprise  an  anthem,  * 
and  Death,*  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  a  ▼! 
caprice,  three  songs,  and  a  piece  or  two  for  the 
organ  in  the  'Organist's  Quarterly.'    He  wrote 
the  music  for  the  performance  of '  Agamemnoin ' 
at  Oxford  in  June  1880,  and  to  <  The  StoEiy  of 
Orestes,'  Prince's  Hall,  June,  1 886.  Mr.  Pairatt's 
gifts  are  very  great.     His  {Jaying  needs  no  en- 
comium, and  in  addition  his  memory  is  prodi* 
gious,  and  many  stories  of  curious  feats  are  told 
among  his  friends.    His  knowledge  of  literature 
is  also  great  and  his  taste  of  the  finest.     He 
has  been  a  considerable  contributor  to  this  Dic- 
tionary, and  supplied  the  chapter  on  music  to 
Mr.  Humphry   Ward's  '  Reign  of  Queen  Vio- 
toria*  (Longmans,  1887).    He  is  a  very  hard 
worker,  and  the  delight  of  his  colleagues,  niends, 
and  pupils.    Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that 
he  is  an  extraordinary  chess-player.  [6,] 

PARRY,  C.  H.  H.  line  13  from  end  of 
article, /br  A  minor  TW,d  Ab.  Add  that  be 
receiTed  the  degree  of  Mus,  D.  from  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Cambridge  in  1883,  and  in  the  same 
year  succeeded  Dr.  Corfe  as  Choragus  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  in  the  following  year.  He  is  ProfcMor 
of  Composition  and  Musical  History  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  To  the  list  of  his  works 
the  following  are  to  be  added :— -Symphony  in 
G,  no.  X,  Birmingham  Festival,  1883;  Do.  na 
a,  in  F,  Cambridge  UniTendty  Musical  Society, 
1883,  and  (in  a  remodelled  form)  Riohter,  1887 ; 
music  to  'The  Birds'  of  Aristophanes,  Gam- 
bridge,  Z883;  'Suite  Modeme,'  Gloucester 
Festival,  1886,  and  at  a  London  Symphony 
Concert 'in  the  following  winter;  Stniata  lor 
piano  and  violoncello  in  A;  Theme  and  van- 
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ationi  for  piano  in  I>  minor ;  Partita  for  piano 
and  violin  in  D  minor ;  Trio  for  PF.  and  strings 
in  £  minor ;  Quintet  for  strings  in  £  b ;  two  sets 
of  'Charaoteristic  popular  tunes  of  the  British 
Isles/  arranged  for  PF.  duet ;  two  sets  of  English 
Lyrics,  and  one  set  of  Shakespearean  sonnets 
(songs) ;  Choral  Ode,  set  to  Shirley's  words, 
'  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state/  from  *  The 
Contention  of  Ajaz  and  Ulysses/  Gloucester  Fes- 
tival, T883  ;  Do.  *  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens*  (MUton) 
Bach  Choir,  May  17,  1887,  and  Hereford  Festi- 
▼al,  1888 ;  and  Oratorio  '  Judith, '  Birmingham 
Festival,  1888.  [M.] 

PARSIFAL.  Add  that  the  first  performance 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  July  28,  i88a.  On 
Nov.  10  and  15,  1884,  it  was  performed  as  a 
concert  under  Mr.  Barnby's  direction  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  with  Malten,  Gudehus,  and  Scaria 
in  the  principal  parts. 

PART-BOOKS.  The  Polyphonic  Composers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  very  rarely  pre- 
sented tibeir  works  to  the  reader  in  Score. 
Proske,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print, 
of  the  genuine  Partitwra  eaneellata — t.  0.  the 
true  barred  Score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblance 
of  a  Score  resulting  from  Hucbald's  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal lines,^  or  the  early  practice  of  employing, 
as  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  Stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.* 
Moreover,  the  English  Student  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  &at  our  own  Morley  has  given 
examples,  in  genuine  Score,  at  pp.  131-142,  and 
many  other  places,  of  his  '  Plaine  and  Easie 
Introduction.  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
rare  enough  to  serve  as  the  exceptions  which 
prove  the  rule ;  since,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
Polyphonists  pr^erred  to  give  their  works  to 
the  world  in  the  separate  Parts,  and  generally, 
in  separate  volumes,  well  known  to  students 
of  mediaeval  Music  as  '  the  old  Part-Books.' 

Of  these  Part-Books,  the  greater  number 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

Li  the  first  class — that  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative Part-Book — each  Vocal-Part  was  tran- 
scribed, or  printed,  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Parts  were  indeed 
transcribed,  or  printed,  separately ;  but,  in  the 
form  called,  in  eariy  times,  Canttu  lateralis : 
i.e.  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen,  at  one  view,  on  the  double  pages 
of  the  open  book,  and  that  all  the  performers  could 
sing,  at  once,  from  a  single  copy  of  the  work. 

In  the  third  dass,  the  plan  employed  was  that 
known  in  Grermany  as  Tafel-Muaik ;  the  Parts  be- 
ing arranged  side-ways  and  upside-down,  so  that 
four  performers,  seated  at  the  four  sides  of  the  little 
table  on  which  the  open  book  was  placed,  could 
each  read  their  own  Parts  the  right  way  upwards. 

The  most  famous,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  clan  are  those  published. 


at  Tenice  and  Fossombrone,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucd,  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  Music  from  move- 
able types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare  and 
costly  Part-Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes  have 
been  catalogued,  since  the  time  of  Conrad 
Geener,  who,  however,  in  his  *  Pandecta'  mentions 
some  few  wldch  cannot  now  be  identified.  Many 
of  these  are  now  known  only  by  an  unique  ex- 
emplar, which,  in  some  few  oases,  is  imperfect.  A 
rich  assortment  of  these  treasures  is  preserved  at 
the  Ldceo  Comunale  at  Bologna ;  and  most  of  the 
remainder  are  divided  between  the  Libraries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  and  the  British  Museum — the 
last-named  collection  boasting  eleven  volumes, 
comprising  ten  complete  and  two  imperfect  sets 
of  Parts.  In  the  following  complete  list  of 
Petrucci's  publications,  as  fitf  as  they  are  now 
known,*  those  in  the  British  Museum  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk,  and  those  at  Bologna, 
Munich,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Berlin,  by  the 
letters  B,  M,  V,  R,  and  Ber. 

HAnnonioa  Mvsieet  Odhocftton.  A.  Venlee,  1001.*  Vay  14  (B.  and 

PmIi  OaDMrratolre.) 
Otntl  B,  Dimisro  dnqoAotA.  B.   VmiIm.  UOl.  Feb.  B.   (B.  nnlqae.) 
CftoU  O.  nomofo  oeoto  dnqoanto.  0.   Venlee,  iSQX  Feb.  10.   (V. 

oniqoe.) 
Motetti  A,  numero  trentatra.  A.   Venice,  IMS,  M«7  9.   (B.  nnlqne.) 
Motetti  B.  numero  trentatra.  B.   Venice.  M aj  la   (B.  unique.) 
Motetti  a   Venice,  UM,  Sepi.  IS.   (Mmperf.  B.  M.  V.) 
Motetti  a  &   Ub.I.   Venice.  UOB^  Not.  S8.   (V.  unique,  tanperf.) 
MiaH»  Joequln.    Venice.  U02.  Sept.  ST.   (Ber.  unique.) 
MlMantm  Joiquln.   Lib.  I.   Venice.  IBOl,  Dec  37.   (V.  unique.) 
.  M      (Beprint).  Foiaombrone.  U14.  Mar.  1.  (B.M.V.B.) 

»  M      (Beprint).  Foeaombrone, UU. May  19.  (•unique.)* 

.  M         Lib.!!.    Venice.  U08.  Dee.  ST.   (V.  unique.) 

M  w      (BeprintX    Fouombrone,  ISIS.  April  II.  CV.B.) 

M  M        Tiib.  in.   Venice.  1B08.  Dee.  S7.   (V.  unique.) 

M  „      (Beprint).  Foaaombrone^  1S14,  Mar  I.  (•  unique.)* 

„      (Beprint).  Foaombrone.  1S16.  Maj  IS.  (V.  unique.) 
MlaiaObrath.   Venice.  UOS.  Mar.  M.   (M.V.Ber.) 
Miaan  Obiaelln.   Venice.  1S03.  July  1&.   (V.  Ber.) 
MlaHBBmmel.   Venice.  UOB.  June  17.   (V.  Ber.) 
Mltaa  Petri  de  la  Bue.   Venice.  IflOB.  Oct.  SL   (•  B.  V.  B.  Ber.) 
Miaaaa  Aleandri  A«ricoll.    Venice,  IfiM  Mar.  S.    (B.  V.  B.  Ber.) 
Miaaaa  de  Orto.   Venice.  18(»,  Mar.  SSL    (•  Imperf.  M.  V.) 
MlauB  Henrlol  Ink.    Venice,  IfiOS,  Oct.  90.   (•B.VO 
Mlaaa  Oaapar.    Venice.  U09.   (V.) 

Mtisaa  Antonli  de  Feuln.   Foaaombrone.  1618.  Nor.  22.    (•  V.) 
Miaaanun  Joannia  Mouton.  Lib.  I.  Foaaombrone.  161S.  Aug.  11  (•  V.) 
Mlaaarum  dlreraorum.   Lib.  L   Venice.  IMS.  Mar.  16.   (•  M.  Vo 
Fragmenta  Mlaaarum.   Venice.  1B06.   (B.  unique.) 

,.  ..         (Beprint).   Venice.  1609.    (V.  unique.) 

Lamentatlooes  Jeramlaa.   Lib.  I.  Venice.  1606.  Apr.  S.  (B.  unique.) 

Lib.  n.  Venlee  IfiOS.  May  9.  (B.  unique.) 
Intabulatura  de  Lauto.   Llb.L   Venice,  16(r7.   (Ber.  unique.) 
„  »  Llb.II.   Venice.  1607.   (Ber.  unique.) 

„  N  (Lib.  ni.  caret.) 

.,  „  Lib.  IV.   Venice,  me.    (V.  unique.) 

Tanort e contrebaaallntabulatL   Lib. I.   Venice,  1S09,   (V. unique.) 
Frottola.   Lib.  I.   Venice.  160«.   (M.V.) 
„         Lib.  II.    Venice,  INM.   (M.V.) 
,.  M         (Beprint.)  Venlee.  liUT. 

..         Lib.  III.   Venice,  1601.   (M.  V.> 

Lib.  IV.   Venlee.  1601.    (M.) 
„         Lib.V.   Venice. U06.   (M.V.) 
Lib.  VI.   Venice.  UOS.   (M.V.) 
Llb.Vn.   Venice.  ISOr.   (M.) 
Ub.vnL    Venice.  1607.    (M.) 
Lib. IX.   Venice,  1608.    (M.V.) 
Strambottl.    Venice.  180S.   (B.  unique.) 
Mlaaa  Ghoralla    Foaaombrone.  1S1.*I.   (B.  unique.) 
Mlaaarum  Z.   Libri  dao.   Foaaombrone,  ISIS.   (B.  unique.) 
Ill  Mi«a»  CboraL    Foaaombrone.  1690.   (B.  unique.) 
Motetti  de  la  (]orona.   Lib.  I.   Fceaombrone.  1514.   (         J) 
^  „  Ub.  n.   Foaaombrone,  1619.   (•  V.) 

.,  „  Llb.lIL    Foaaombrone,  1619.   (^V.) 

Llb.IV.   Foaaombrone.  Ifil9.  (^V.) 

The  execution  of  these  rare  Part-Books  is 
above  all  praise.  The  perfection  of  their  typo- 
graphy would  have  rendered  them  precious  to 

•  Tbe  dboevwy  of  aona  additional  eopiea  In  Italj  Is  v^portad  aa 
tbeae  pacea  go  to  preaa. 

«  But  ace  Vemareoel  aa  to  thla  data. 

•  Theaa  two  adltlona  arc  onaoUced  by  Sobiiiid, 
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collectors,  even  without  reference  to  the  valae 
of  the  Compositions,  which,  but  for  them,  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.^  Each  Part  is 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  oblong  ^to,  with- 
out a  title-page  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
Colophon  on  the  last  p;ige  of  the  Bassus, 
reoording  the  date  and  place  of  publication. 
In  one  instance  only  has  the  brilliancy  and 
deamess  of  the  typography  been  surpassed. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  the  unique 
Bassus  Part  of  a  collection  of  Songs,  printed 
by  Wynldn  de  Worde  in  1530,  which  exceeds  in 
beauty  everything  that  has  ever  been  produced, 
in  the  form  of  Music-printing  from  moveable 
types,  from  the  time  of  its  invention  by  Petruoci 
until  now.  The  Tolume'  is  an  oblnng  4to, 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  size  with  those  of 
Petruoci ;  but  the  Staves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present  day 
by  the  finest  steel  engraving.  The  volume  con- 
tains nine  Songs  a  4,  and  eleven,  a  3,  by  Fayrfax, 
Tavemer,  Comyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell,  Cowper, 
Gwynnetb,  and  Jones ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
book  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex,  containing 
the  title  and  index  only.  This,  unhappily,  is  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  the  work. 

Petrucd's  successors  were  as  far  as  those  of 
Wynkin  de  Worde  from  approaching  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  leader— and  even  feirther.  The 
separate  Parts  of  Palestrina*s  Masses,  and  the 
Madrigals  of  Luca  Marenzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  i6th  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  in  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  inferior,  in  execution,  to  the  early 
examples;  and  the  Motets  of  Giovanni  Croce 
published  by  Giaoomo  Vinoenti  (Venice  1605) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approadi 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  works  printed,  in  London,  by  John  Day ; 
the  'Cantiones  Sacra'  of  Tallis  and  Byrd, 
printed  by  Thomas  Vautrollier  (London,  1575); 
and  the  earlier  works  published  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  WiUiam  Byrd^  such  as  Byrd*s 
'Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songes  of  Sadnes  and 
Pietie '  (i  588)  and  his  '  Songs  of  sundrie  natures ' 
(1589).  But  £st'8  later  productions,  including 
the  second  book  of  Yonge's '  Musica  Transalpina ' 
(1597),  and  the  works  of  the  later  Madrigalists, 
are  far  from  equalling  these,  and  little,  if  at  all, 
sni>erior  to  the  later  Italian  Part- Books. 

The  finest  Part-Books  of  the  second  class, 
presented  in  Cantus  lateralis,  are  the  magnificent 
MS.  volumes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel ;  huge  folios,  transcribed  in  notes  of  such 
gigantic  size  that  the  whole  Choir  can  read  from 
a  uingle  copy,  and  adorned  with  illuminated 
borders  and  initial  letters  of  exquisite  beauty. 
In  these,  the  upper  half  of  the  left-hand  page 
is  occupied  by  the  Cantus,  and  the  lower  half, 
by  the  Tenor ;  the  upper  half  of  the  right-hand 
page  by  the  Altus,  and  the  lower  half  by  the 

1  Faeshnnea  will  b«  found  In  '  OttaTUno  del  Petracel  da  Fosaom- 
brona,'  by  Anton  Schmid  (Vienna,  1845).  and  *  Ottavlano del  Petraoel 
da  Foawmbrone,'  bj  Auguuo  Veriiareeet  (2nd  edit.  Bologna.  1S82}. 
The  atudent  may  also  eonsnlt  CatelanI,  '  BIbllovr.  dl  due  aUmpi 
Ignott  da  Otuv.  del  Petruoel'  (KUau},  and  the  Oatalogue  of  Xttner. 

SK.La.1.  *  Bee  voL  It.  p.  072  a. 


BassuB.  When  a  Quintns  is  needed,  half  of  it  is 
written  on  the  left-hand  page,  below  the  Taux; 
and  the  remainder  (rtliquium)  below  the  ~ 
on  the  right-hand  page.  When  six 
needed,  the  Qointus  is  written  below  the  Ti 
and  the  Sextos,  below  the  Bassus.  Books  of  tfak 
kind  seem  to  have  been  less  frequently  used  is 
England  than  in  Italy;  unless*  indeed,  the  MSS. 
were  destroyed  during  the  Great  RebellioD.* 

The  finest  printed  examples  of  this  dass  are, 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Paleatrina's  First  Book 
of  Masses  (Rooia,  apud  heredes  Aloyaii  I>orici, 
157a)  and  the- still  finer  edition  of  *'Hjmm 
totius  azmi'  (Roma,  apud  Jaoobnm  Tomerinai 
et  Bemardinum  Donangelum,  1589).  A,  rerj 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  Part-Book,  ob 
a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Tallia's  '  Bi^ 
Tunes,'  printed,  by  John  Day,  at  the  end  of 
Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  (London,  1560) ;  and  one  not  very  much 
inferior^  is  Thomas  Est's  'Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes*  (London,  1592).  Ravenscroft^s  'Briefe 
Discourse,'  (1606),  is  a  very  rough  example; 
and  the  'Dodecachordon'  of  Glareanns  (Basle, 
1547),  though  so  much  earlier,  is  scarcely  men 
satisfiictory,  in  point  of  typography. 

The  third  class  of  Part-Books,  designed  to  be 
read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  wsm  more 
common  in  England  than  in  any  other  conntzy. 
One  of  the  best-known  examples  is  that  given  in 
the  closing  pages  of  Morley's  '  Plaine  and  ease 
Introduction*  (London,  1597  and  1606),  in 
which  the  parts  are  presented  in  a  rectangular 
arrangement,  each  part  facing  outwards  as  the 
book  is  placed  open  on  the  table. 
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In  Douland's '  First  Booke  of  Songs  or  Ayrsi^' 
a  still  more  complicated  arrangement  is  dictated 
by  the  necessity  for  accommodating  a  Lntenist 
by  the  side  of  the  Cantus,  the  part  for  these  two 
perfonners  appearing  on  two  piurallel  staves  on  the 
left-hand  page,  while  the  other  three  voices  share 
the  right-hand  page. 
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0AMTU8 

(with  the  tablatura 
for  the  lute  on  a 
second  nave). 
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An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  *  Le 
Parangon   des  Chansons,'  printed  by  'Jaqnee 

«  A  large  folio  US.  of  thli  kind,  containing  a  Man  br  Phttliivai  4> 
Monte,  waa  lent  to  the  InventUma  RahiUtloo  of  IWS  hr  Hlii 
Blvlngton,  and  another  exceedingly  fine  epeetmen.  containing  m 
Gloria  a  6,  written  by  Fayrfax  for  hto  degree  of  Mm.  D.  was  Int  •• 
the  aaaa  exhlbltloa  from  the  Lambeth  Falaee  Llbraiy. 
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Modeme  diet  Grand  Jacques*  (Lyon,  1539-41) 
in  9  volumeB,  containing  224  Songs,  04,  and  3a 
a  2  and  3,  so  arranged,  that  the  Saperius  and 
Tenor  sit  facing  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  table — the  SaperiuB  reading  from  the  lower 
half  of  the  left-hftnd  page,  and  the  Tenor  from 
the  upper  half;  while  the  Bassus  and  Altus 
occupy  the  same  positions  with  regard  to  the 
right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  Instrumental  Music 
in  the  lytb  and  i8th  centuries,  naturally  exer- 
cised a  great  inflnenoe  upon  the  Part-Books  of 
the  period.  Scores,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, became  more  and  more  common:  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  Part-Books  gradually 
assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  at 
the  present  day.  [W.S.R.] 

PART-WRITING  (Free  Part- Writing ;  The 
Free  Style;  German,  SHmmfiihrung).  When 
the  Polyphonic  Schools  were  abandoned,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  favour  of  the 
newly-inveuted  Monodic  Style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionaiy  movement  openly  professed 
their  contempt  for  Ck>imterpoint,  and  for  every 
form  of  composition  for  wnich  it  served  as  the 
technical  basis.  Yincenzo  Galilei  thought  it 
puerile ;  Monteverde  made  a  pretence  of  study- 
ing it,  under  Ingegneri,  but  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  its  rules;  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodic  School, 
ever  suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its 
place.  But  musioians  like  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
Bemadino  Nanini,  and  Leo  Hasler,  could  not 
content  themselves  with  a  stiff  and  ungraceful 
Melody,  accompanied  only  by  a  still  more  stiff 
and  unmelodious  Continno.  Still  less  could 
their  successors,  Golonna,  and  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
Bach  family  in  Germany,  dispense  with  the 
effect  producible  by  a  number  of  voices  or 
instruments,  combined  in  accordance  with  a 
well-arranged  system  of  harmonious  concord. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  opened  the  way  for 
many  new  forms  of  treatment,  and  rendered 
many  older  ones  impossible.  Yielding  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
these  true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up 
a  new  system,  which,  while  relinquishing  no 
part  of  the  old  one  which  it  was  possible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  all  that  was 
.  needed  for  the  development  of  a  growing  School, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogether  unknown  to 
the  earlier  Polyphonists. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  new  system  of  Part-writing,  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  modem  Schools,  we  must  first 
briefl}'  consider  the  changed  conditions  which 
led  to  their  adoption. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
Instrumental  Music  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  voices 
were  supported  by  no  accompaniment  whatever, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  diould  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  intervals  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  in 
VOL.  IV.  FT.  6. 
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tune ;  and  on  this  point  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point were  very  precise.  When  instrumental 
support  was  inl^oduced,  it  was  found  that  many 
intervals,  previously  forbidden  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  could  be  used  with  perfect  se- 
curity ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the 
severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradually  relaxed, 
and  a  wide  discretion  allowed  to  the  composer, 
both  with  regard  to  pure  instrumental  passages, 
and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments. 

Again,  the  complete  abandonment  of  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  except  the  .^k>lian  and 
Ionian,  led  to  a  most  important  structural 
change.  In  the  older  style,  the  composer  was 
never  permitted  to  quit  the  Mode  in  which  his 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  range  by  combining  its  own  Authentic  and 
Plagal  forms.^  But,  he  was  allowed  to  fonn 
a  Ttue  Cadence'  upon  a  certain  number  of 
notes,  called  its  Modulations.'  As  it  was  neces- 
sary that  these  Cadences  should  all  terminate 
upon  Major  Chords,  they  involved  the  use  of 
a  number  of  Accidentals  which  has  led  modem 
writers  to  describe  the  Modulations  of  the 
Mode  as  so  many  changes  of  Key,  analogous  to' 
the  Modulations  of  modem  Music.  But  the 
Modulations  of  the  Mode  were  no  more  than 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  Scale,  like  the 
Dominant  and  Sub-Dominant  of  the  modem 
Schools ;  and,  in  applying  the  term  Modulation 
to  a  change  of  Key,  the  technical  force  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  purely 
conventional  meaning.*  When  it  became  the 
custom  to  use  no  other  Modes  than  the  Ionian 
and  .^k>lian — ^the  Major  and  Minor  Modes  of 
modem  Music — and  to  change  the  pitch  of  these 
Modes,  when  necessary,  by  transposition  into 
what  we  now  call  the  di^rent  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times,  in  the  course  of  a  single  composition 
— ^in  modem  language,  to  modulate  from  one 
Key  to  another.  But,  this  form  of  Modulation 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  formation  of  true 
Cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded  Modu- 
lations of  the  Mode ;  and  it  necessarily  led  to 
very  important  changes  in  the  method  of  Part-  ^ 
writing. 

Another  striking  oharacteristio  of  the  new 
School — closely  connected  with  that  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking — was  manifested  in  the 
construction  of  its  Cadences.  The  principle  of 
the  Polyphonic  Cadence  was  based  upon  the 
melodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.^  The  Cadence 
of  the  modem  School  is  based  upon  the  har^ 
monio  relation  of  two  successive  Chords.*  And, 
naturally,  the  two  forms  demand  very  different 
treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  parts. 

Finally,  the  free  introduction  of  the  Chromatic 
genus,  both  in  Melody  and  in  Harmony,  opened 
a  wide  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 


1SMV01.U.P.8S8-9.       i8MtoLlT.p.fi0l.       *  8m  vol.  11.381  ft. 
«  Hm  Latfai  words  Jbthila  and  JfodWaMo  ilaply  mMn  a  tana^ 

•  Sm  toL  Ul.  pL  749 ;  alio  toL  It.  App.  p.  MS. 

•  BaaToLLpp.SWftMf. 
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Part-writing.  Neither  in  Harmony  nor  in 
Melody  was  the  employment  of  a  Chromatic 
Interval  permitted,  in  the  Strict  Counterpoint  of 
the  i6th  century.*  The  new  School  permitted 
the  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
ished Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Seventh ; 
and,  by  analogy,  the  leap  of  the  Tritonug,  and 
the  False  Fifth,  which,  though  Diatonic  Liter- 
vals,  are  strongly  disaonant.  The  same  intervals 
and  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 
ployed in  harmonic  combination ;  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
were  perfectly  practicable,  and  exceedingly 
effective.' 

These  new  conditions  led,  step  by  step,  to  the 
promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of  laws, 
which,  taking  the  rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint 
as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from  them, 
whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  new  con- 
ditions rendered  such  changes  necessaiy  or 
desirable. 

The  new  laws,  like  those  of  the  older  code, 
were  at  first  entirely  empirical.  Composers  wrote 
what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful,  without 
being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific  principles, 
for  the  good  effect  produced.  It  was  not  until 
Rameau  first  called  attention,  in  the  year  17a  a, 
to  the  roots  of  chords,  and  the  difierence  between 
fundamental  and  inverted  harmonies,'  that  any 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  account  for  the 
prescribed  progressions  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples, or  that  Uie  essential  distinction  between 
the  so-called '  vertical '  and  *  horizontal '  methods 
was  satisfactorily  demonstrated:*  and,  even  then, 
the  truth  was  only  airived  at,  after  long  and 
laborious  investlgalion.* 

We  shall  best  understand  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems  oy  referring  to 
the  general  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  set 
forth  in  vol.  iii.  p.  741-744. 

The  *  Five  Orders '  of  Strict  Counterpoint  are, 
theoretically,  retained  in  Free  Part-writing, 
though,  in  practice,  composers  very  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Order,*  which  includes  the  four  preceding  ones, 
and,  in  the  new  style,  admits  of  infinite  variety 
.  of  rhythm. 

The  four  Cardinal  Rules  remain  in  force, 
though  their  stringency  is  slightly  modified,  in 
their  relation  to  *  Hidden  Consecutives.'  In  one 
respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  is  in^ 
creased.  In  Strict  Counterpoint,  there  is  no  rule 
forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive  Fifths 

1  Om  <rf  tba  wrikat  known  InaUneet  of  tba  employnant  of  Um 
ehromaUe  lenns  In  Folypbonle  Mnaio  will  be  found  In  %  ennionet 
b7  GIlM  Fanubj.  'Oonatnie  mj  meantng'  (IMS)  Ut«l7  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Squire.  The  Knglbh  Sohool  wu  ftlwayi  In  adTanoe  of  all 
othen  Id  Innorationeorthb  kind. 

s  It  li  true  that,  al  the  preient  day,  thoee  tnterrala  are  freely  em- 
ployed In  unaceompanled  Toeal  pauagei ;  bat,  they  are  only  aalb  now, 
becauie  onr  Toealtiti  have  to  long  been  aeeustomed  to  ring  them 
with  Instrumental  asalatanoe. 

>  See  Sir  George  Haefanen'i  remarks  upon  this  nbjeet.  In  the 
Bn«yolopaBdia  Brltanalea.  art  ■  M  nslo.' 

*  See  TOl.  L  p.  67!Sl 

s  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  elalm  for  Dr.  Alfred  Day  the  eredlt 
of  having  flrtt  clearly  explained  the  dlffereDoe  between  the  Strict  and 
the  Frae  Styles :  but  the  distinction  had  already  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Albreehuberger  more  than  half  a  century  earlier. 

•  A  remarkable  exception  to  this  will  be  found  In  the  opening 
movement  of  the  Creifo,  In  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor. 
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by  contrary  motion  ;^  while,  in  the  Free  S^Ie, 
the  progression  is  severely  censured. 

In  Free  Part-writing  of  the  First  Order,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  a  Perfect  Concord, 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  diatnmr 
or  chromatic,  are  fireely  permitted.    The  enaploj- 
ment  of  more  than  tiiree  Thirds  or  SiytJiw  m 
succession  is  not  prohibited.     DisBOiuuit   har- 
monies, both  fundamental  and  inverted,  may  be 
used  with  the  freedom  of  conwonanoee,  provideL! 
only  that  they  be  regularly  resolved.      Oetd- 
matic  chords  may  be  fireely  introduced  ;  and ,  ea  » 
natural  consequence  of  their  employment,  the  lav 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  False  relatiooa 
— especially,  that  of  the  Octave — has  andergone 
considerable  modification,  as  in  cases  analogoof 
to  the  following,  which  is  perfectly  lawful  in 
the  free  style — 


P 


22 


w 


Among  these  innovations,  one  of  the  most  i 
portant — perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — is  the 
natural  result  of  the  introduction,  by  Monteverde. 
of  the  Unprepared  Discords  so  careftiUy  avoided  in 
Strict  Counterpoint.'    Not  only  is  the  harmony 
now  known  as  that  of  the  Dcnninant  Seventh  * 
freely  permitted  without  any  form  of  preparation 
whatever;  but,  the  Licence  is  extended  to  th« 
Dominant  Ninth,  whether  Major  or   Minor:'* 
the  Dinunished'^  and  Augmented  Triads;   tiie 
three  forms  of  the  Augmented  Sixth  ;  the  Dioiiii> 
ished  Seventh ;  and  even  to  double  Dissonanoas, 
sounded  simultaneously.  Combinations  tolerated, 
in  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  Suspensions  only,  and 
therefore  strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order. 
may  be  treated  in  ¥ree  Part-writing   without 
preparation,  aifd  used  in  the  First  Order  as 
Appoggiaturas.    Dissonant  Hannonies.  may  be 
employed  as  freely  as  Fundamental  Concords; 
ana  the  Licence  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
clude all  possible  combinations  of  this  character, 
provided  only  that  the  percussion  of  the  Discord 
be  followed  by  its  legitimate  resolution.     And 
so  great  is  the  change  of  style  efifected  by  the 
introduction  of  this  salient  feature,  that  had  the 
progress  of  the  movement  been  arrested  here,  it 
wo^d  still  have  sufficed  to  separate  the  Poly- 
phonic fipom  the  Modem  Schools,  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier. 

In  the  Second  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  diat 
the  Minim  on  the  Thesis  should  always  be  a' 
Concord,  or  that  every  Discord  should  lie  be- 
tween two  Concords.  AH  that  is  prescribed,  in 
place  of  this  rule,  is,  that  the  Discord,  whether 
struck  upon  the  Thesis  or  the  Arsis,  must  be 
followed  by  its  correct  harmonic  Resolution,  up- 
wards or  downwards,  either  in  the  next  note  or 
the  next  note  but  one — or  at  most  two. 

In  the  Third  Order  these  conditions  are  still 
fiu>ther  relaxed.  The  Crotchets  may  proceed  to 
Discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
weak  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  figures 


T  roz.  Oral,  md  Ptunum,  p.  1B& 
•  See  example.  toL  U.  p.  908  «. 


•  8eeTel.tILp.T4L 
u  lUd.  uiMi. 
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dominated  by  Appoggiatunw  or  Mordents  at 
wOl.  Or,  they  may  ^e  all  the  notes  of  a  given 
Chord,  in  succession,  in  the  form  of  an  Arpm;io, 
either  with  or  without  Appoggiaturas  or  Mor- 
dents between  them,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples :  all  that  is  neceBsary  being  the  ultimate 
Resolution  of  every  Dissonanoe  into  a  Consonant 
Harmony :— 

J 
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In  the  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Syncopation  should  invariably  be  prepared 
in  a  Concord.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  even  struck,  suspended,  and  resolved,  in 
combination  with  two  or  more  successive  Dis- 
cords, as  in  the  following  example— 


t  hi        '  i  b« 


In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
Strict  Counterpoint,  the  Rules  and  Licences 
prescribed  in  connection  with  the  first  four 
Orders  are  combined;  while  much  additional 
freedom  is  derived  from  the  rhythmical  in- 
volutions resulting  from  the  intermixture  of 
notes  of  different  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was,  the 
perfect  development  of  Unlimited  and  Limited 
Real  Fugue — i.e.  Imitation,  with  all  its  most 
oomplicated  devices,  and  Canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  Free  Part-writing  is  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  Tonal  Fugue,  And  as  the  Real 
Fugue  of  the  i6th  century  could  only  be  de- 
veloped, in  its  most  complex  format  by  the  aid 
of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadruple  Counterpoint, 
BO,  for  the  development  of  the  more  modem 
Art-form,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  sorrespond- 
ing  Orders  of  Double,  Triple,  and  Qua^uple 
Free  Part-writing — that  is  to  say,  combinations 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  which  could  be  placed  in  any  required 
order,  above,  below,  or  between  each  other, 
without  injury  to  the  harmony ;  in  the  absence 
of  which  provision,  the  suoceoful  manipulation 
of  a  Subject  with  two,  three,  or  more  Counter- 
Subjects,  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
rules  for  these  devices  were,  mutatis  mutandiSf 
veiy  nearly  analogous  to  those  observed  in 
Strict  Counterpoint:  the  chief  points  insisted  on 
being,  that  the  Parts  could  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  each  other — since  this  would  have  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  desired  inversion ;  and,  that  two 
oonsecutive  Fourths  could  not  be  permitted,  since 
these,  when  inverted,  would  become  consecutive 
Fifths. 

The  Polyodio  School,^  which  was  gradually 
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developed  in  connection  with  this  species  of 
Part-writing,  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
perfectiou  under  Handel  and  Bach,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Both  these 
Composers  observed  exactly  the  same  laws ;  but 
the  student  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the 
strongly-marked  individuality  with  which  they 
applied  them.  Though  constantly  using  the 
most  dissonant  intervals,  both  in  harmony  and 
melody,  Handel  delighted  in  consonant  points 
of  repose ;  and  to  these  his  Music  owes  much  of 
the  massive  grandeur  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  its  most  prominent  characteristic.  Sei^tian 
Bach  delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  suspense;  in 
constantly  recurring  collisions  of  discord  with  difH 
cord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repose.  And  this 
fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear  no  rest, 
enabled  him  to  interweave  the  Subj^ts  of  his 
Fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  free  use  of 
eveiy  resource  provided  by  the  progress  of  Art ; 
but,  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upon  the  discords, 
Handel  used  them  only  as  a  means  of  making 
the  concords  more  delightful,  and  thus  attained 
a  sweetness  of  expression  which  Bach  never 
attempted  to  cultivate. 

But,  the  influence  of  the  new  School  of  Part- 
writing  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  Strict 
Counterpoint,  to  the  development  of  one  single 
form  of  Composition  alone.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  Instrumental  Music  of  every  kind ;  and,  in  no 
case  more  prominently  than  in  the  Sonata-Form 
of  the  classical  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described,  in 
speaking  of  Part-writing  of  the  Third  Order- 
Arpeggios,  with  or  wiUiout  Appoggiaturas  or 
Mordents  between  their  principal  notes ;  Scale 
passages,  and  the  like,  when  written  in  notes 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  executed  with 
rapidity,  form  an  essential  element  in  Instru- 
mental Musia  When  accompanied  simplv, 
with  long-drawn  harmonies,  they  are  purely 
Monodic — Instrumental  Melodies,  supported 
upon  a  harmonized  Bass.  But  they  are  not 
always  confined  to  a  single  Part ;  and,  in  that 
case,  they  team  a  connecting  link  between  the 
Monodic  and  Polyodio  Styles — ^between  the 
'vertical*  and  the  'horizontal*  methods  of  modem 
criticism.  In  Strict  Counterpoint,  the  '  vertical  * 
method,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  long 
passages  upon  the  harmony  of  a  single  Chord, 
was  impossible.  Its  passages  were  formed  by 
horizontolly  interweaving  together  a  number  of 
independent  Melodies.  In  Free  Part- Writing, 
*  vertical  *  and  '  horizontal '  passaffes  succeed 
each  other  frequently.  In  Bachs  Fantasia 
and  Suite  in  G  Major,  the  opening  Arpeggios 
of  the  Prelude  are  distinctly  Monodic,  and 
vertically  oonstructed  ;  while  we  massive  har- 
monies which  succeed  them  are  distinctly  Poly- 
odio, and  oonstructed  on  the  '  horizontal'  method. 
Vertical  passages,  interspersed  with  Free  Part- 
writing,  are  constantly  found  in  Handel's 
finest  Choruses — e.  ^.  '  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,' 
and  'The  horse  and  his  rider.'  The  contrast 
is  less  frequently  found  in  the  Choruses  of  Bach ; 
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but  it  may  be  Men  Bometiinea — as  in  the  '£t 
vitam  venturi '  of  the  Man  in  B  Minor.  In 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  we  meet  it  at  every  turn. 
To  mention  two  instances  only ;  the  Rondo  of  the 
*  Sonate  path^tique/  and  the  final  Variations  in 
the  Sonata  in  £  Major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the 
contrast  in  its  most  strongly-marked  form.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner,  the  two  methods  are  so 
closely  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them.  The  Leading-Themes 
are  interwoven  in  Free  Part-writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearless  as  that  of  Bach  himself ;  while 
an  occasional  burst  of  sustained  harmony  unites 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  'vertical' 
and  '  horizontal '  methods,  in  a  single  passage. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  Free  Part-writing  was  no  new  in- 
vention peculiar  to  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
but  a  g^radual  development  from  the  Strict 
Counterpoint  of  the  i6th  century.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  can  only  be 
successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  previously 
mastered  the  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  in  all 
their  proverbial  severity.  So  true  is  this,  that 
before  writing  Exercises  in  the  Free  Style, 
Beethoven  studied  Strict  Counterpoint  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes,  first  under  Haydn,  and 
then  under  Albrechtsberger,  as  his  exercise-books 
conclusively  prove.  Schubert  felt  it  so  strongly 
that,  at  uie  moment  of  his  death,  he  was 
actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher  of 
the  time,  for  lessons  in  Counterpoint.  Modem 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  the  student  to  master  the  rule,  so 
long  as  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
exceptions.  Time  will  prove  whether  this 
system  is,  or  is  not,  more  profitable  than  th»t 
which  Beethoven  followed,  and  which  Schubert, 
after  all  he  had  already  at^ined,  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  an  early  death  put  an  end  to 
his  astonishing  career.  [W.S.R.] 

PASDELOUP,  JuLis  tfriEJsnsn.  Add  to 
article  in  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  the  following : — After  a 
popularity  of  many  years*  duration,  during  which 
the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired  an  almost 
universal  celebrity,  and  did  much  to  develop 
musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  cultivate  the 
symphonic  school  of  music,  the  enterprise  ra- 
pidly declined.  The  Sunday  Mating  at  the 
theatres  were  formidable  rivals  to  Pasdeloup's 
concerts,  besides  which  the  public  taste  whidi  ne 
had  done  so  much  to  train  was  turning  altogether 
in  the  direction  of  the  concerts  given  by  MM. 
Colonne  and  Lamoureux,  whose  standard  of 
performance  was  more  careful,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded better  in  gauging  the  requirements  of 
the  audience.  Under  these  droumstances 
Pasdeloup,  after  vain  efforts  to  reinstate  him* 
self  in  public  &vour,  decided  to  resign,  and 
closed  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  April  1884, 
the  a  3rd  year  of  their  existence.  On  May  31, 
1884,  a  grand  festival  benefit  was  organiied 
in  Pasdeloup's  honour  at  the  Trooadiro,  by 
which  a  sum  of  nearly  100,000  francs  was 
raised;  all  French  artists,  whether  composers, 
lingers  or  instrumentalists,  joined  to  contribute 


towards  assuring  a  ccnnpetenoe  for  tl&e  ezcelleBt 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  tlie  foK^ 
tunes  of  many  artists  without   furthering    his 
own  interests.    After  this  exhibition  of  grati- 
tude and  charity  M.  Paadeloup  would  have  done 
well  to  remain  in  well-eamed  retirement ;   in 
the  winter  of  1885,  however,  he  or^oixad  oon* 
certs  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterwaxda  founded 
pianoforte  classes  in  Paris.    At  the  oond 
of  the  educational  course  he  gave  paying 
certs  of  chamber  music.     In  Oct.  1886,   after 
Godard  had  failed  (in  1884)  in  his  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pasdeloup 
began  a  new  series  with  the  old  title,  giving*  one 
concert  a  month  from  Oct.  1886  to  MaivSi  1887, 
with  a  sacred  concert  on  Good  Friday.     Hus 
inopportune  revival,  with  a  conductor  weakened 
by  age  and  illness,  and  an  inefficient  crche8ti% 
could  not  possibly  succeed.    Paadeloap  did  not 
long  survive  the  cessation  of  the  ooncerta,  and 
died  at  Fontainebleau  on  Aug.  13,  1887,  from 
the  effects  of  paralysis.  [-^-^-1 

PASQUALATI.  Add  that  Beethoven's 
'Elegischer  Gesang*  (op.  118),  was  written  ia 
memory  of  EHeonora  Pasqualati,  who  died  ia 
181 1,  and  dedicated  to  her  hnsbandv  Baron 
Pasqualati.    [See  vol.  iv.  p.  537.] 

PASQUALI,  Niool6,  a  composer  who  settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1740  until  his  death  in 
1757.  He  published  numerous  oompositioDS,  an 
opera  called  '  L'Ingratitudine  Pnnita,'  aongs  ia 
*  The  Tempest,'  *  Apollo  and  Daphne,*  and  <  Hie 
Triumph  of  Hibernia»*  as  well  as  the  *  Solemn 
Dirge  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  Most  of  these  ars 
printed  in  the  'XII  English  songs  in  sooce,' 
dated  1750,  and  published  in  Lraidon.  Two 
sets  of  sonatas,  one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one 
for  two  violins,  tenor  and  thoroughbass,  wen 
also  published  in  London.  '  XII  Overtures  for 
French  horns'  (I)  were  printed  in  Edinbnigh, 
'  for  Bob.  Bremner,  the  assigney  of  Signor  Pas- 
quali ' ;  and  the  book  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known,  *  Thoroughbass  made  Easy,*  was  pub- 
lished in  Edinbu^  in  the  year  of  his  deaUu  [M.] 

PASSACAGUA.  Add  that  the  form  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  the  symphonic 
structure,  by  Brahms,  in  whose  Symphony  in 
E  minor,  no.  4  (op.  98),  the  finale  is  an  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  passaoaglia. 


PASSION  MUSIC.    Berides  the  work 
tioned  at  the  end  of  the  article.  Bach  wrote 
four  other  settings  of  the  story  of  the  Pasdoo. 
The  Passion  according  to  St.  John,  which  is  now 
as  well  known  in  England  as  its  grander  but  not 
more  inspired  companion  work,  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Thomaskirdhe  on  Good  Frioay, 
April  7, 1724.    These  two  masterpieoes  happily 
came  into  the  hands  of  Emanuel  Baoh,  and  were 
thus  preserved  in  their  integrity;   the  other 
three  works  were  left  to  EViedemann  Bach,  by 
whom  they  were  sold  for  a  small  sum ;  two  of 
them  have  so  far  entirely  disappeared.    Of  these 
last,  one  was  a  setting  according  to  St.  BCark, 
performed  on  Good  Friday,  1731,  in  the  Thomas- 
Idrche,  and  the  other  seems  to  have  been  set  to 
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words  by  Picander,  in  the  year  1725.  The 
remaining  one  was  a  Passion  according  to  St. 
Liuke,  the  autograph  of  which  is  extant  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Joseph  Hanser  of  Carlsmhe. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Bach  wrote  the  MS.  at 
some  time  between  1731  and  1734,  but  from 
internal  considerations  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  was  not  then  newly  composed.  If  the  whole 
couiposition  is  ultimately  proved  to  be  genuine, 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  very  early  period  of 
Bach's  career,  probably  to  Uie  first  Weimar 
period ;  the  question  of  its  authenticity  must  be 
still  regarded,  however,  as  an  open  one,  although 
there  are  many  numbers  in  the  work  which 
bear  evident  traces  of  Bach*s  style.  A  great 
boon  has  been  recently  confeired  upon  lovers  of 
mnsio  by  the  publication  of  the  work  in  vocal 
score  (Breitkopf  8c  Hartel,  1886).  The  whole 
subject  of  the  Passion  settings  is  discussed  at 
length  in  Spitta's  life  of  Bach,  book  v.  chap.  vii. 

&e  four  settings  by  Heinrich  Sohfits,  men- 
tioned on  p.  66k  h  have  been  published  in  Breit- 
kopf &  Hartel  s  complete  edition  of  that  com- 
po8er*a  works,  voL  i,  and  his  Matthew  Passion 
has  also  appeared  in  vocal  score.  [^0 

PASTORALE.  Line  30  of  article,  for  in 
May  read  on  March  19. 

PATON,  Mart  Anns.     Lme  a  of  article, 

for  master  read  writing-master.    Last  line  but 

one  of  same  column,  for  July  a  a  read  July 

33.    P.  673  a,  1.  15  from  bottom, /or  1854  *"*«^ 

1864.  [\\.H.H.] 

PATRICK,  RiCHABD.  Omit  the  words  (some- 
times called  Nathan  or  NHthaniel).  That  name 
belongs  to  a  composer  whose  *  Songs  of  sundry 
natures  *  were  printed  by  £ste  in  1597. 

PATTI,  Adilina.  Line  a  of  article,/orFeb. 
T9  read  Feb.  10.  Both  parents  of  Mme.  A.  Patti 
were  Italians,  her  father  having  been  bom  at 
Catania,  Sicily,  and  her  mother  at  Rome.  The 
latter^s  maiden  name  was  Chiesa,  and  before  her 
marriage  with  Signer  Patti  she  had  married  a 
certain  Signer  Bamli.  Their  son,  Antonio  Barilli, 
a  musician,  died  at  Naples,  aged  50,  June  15,1 876. 
(Pougin,  Supplement  to  F^Us.)  In  1885  Mme. 
Patti  was  divorced  from  the  Marquis  de  Caux, 
and  in  1886  married  M.  NiooUNi.  [See  above, 
p.  731  *.]  [A.C.] 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  Kettle 
Drums,  commonly  used  in  orchestral  scores.  See 
Dbum,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  [Y.  de  P.] 

PA  VAN.  For  another  description  of  the 
dance  see  Bishop  Earle*s  *  Microcosmographie,'  ed. 
by  Bliss  (Nares*s  Glossary). 

PAXTON,  Stbfhbn.  Add  that  he  died  Aug. 
18,  1787,  aged  5  a,  and  was  buried  in  St.Pancras 
old  churchyard.  [W.HJB[.] 

PEDALIER.  The  sentence  in  lines  7-11  of 
the  article  is  to  be  corrected,  as  recent  researches 
made  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  leave  scarcely  any 
doubt  that  these  works  were  intended  for  the 
organ.  Add  thnt  Gounod  has  written  a  suite 
ooncertante  for  pedal  piano  with  orchestra,  and 
a  fantasia  for  the  same  on  the  Russian  National 
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Hymn,  both  for  Mme.  Lucie  Palioot,  by  whom 
the  former  waa  introduced  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  April  ai,  1887. 

PEDAI&  P.  68a  a,  1.  a  a, /or  wrote  once 
only  up  to  F  read  wrote  twice  up  to  F  and  once 
up  to  Ff. 

PENTATONIG  SCALE.  The  name  given 
to  an  early  tonality,  of  very  imperfect  construc- 
tion, but  extremdy  beautiful  in  its  aesthetic 
aspect,  and  peculiar  to  a  great  number  of  Na- 
tional Melodies,  especially  those  of  Scotland.^ 

The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  it  leads 
us  to  expect  a  Scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 
a  Tone ;  whereas,  it  really  means  a  Scale  formed 
from  the  combination  of  five  fixed  sounds. 

No  written  record  tending  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  has  been  preserved  ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  Scale  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  very  va- 
luable due.  The  five  sounds  employed — Ut, 
Me,  Mit  Solf  La — correspond  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Hexachord,  minus  the  Feu  Now  the  Fa 
was  precisely  the  crux  which  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  system  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,*  until  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  Fa 
fictum^ — presumably  by  Guide  d*Arezzo* — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  nth  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Pentatonic 
Scale  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  that  date : 
how  fiur  anterior,  it  u  absolutely  impossible  even 
to  hazard  a  guess. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Scale  led  to  certain 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  Melodies 
for  whicn  it  was  employed ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  these  peculiarities  were  continued, 
as  a  feature  of '  style,*  after  the  invention  of  the 
Hexachords  supplanted  the  older  tonality  by  a 
more  perfect  system :  for  instance,  the  Melody 
of  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,*  whidi  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  year  15 13,  exhi- 
bits, in  its  first  strain,  the  strongest  possible 
pentatonic  character,  while  the  second  strain  is 
in  the  pure  Hypomixolydian  Mode  (Mode  VIII) 
— assuming,  that  is,  the  fll  to  be  genuine ;  a  fact 
of  which  the  Skene  MS.  leaves  but  little  doubt. 

The  Chinese  Melody,  'Chin  dun  joss,*  intro- 
duced by  Weber  into  Uie  Overture  to '  Turandot,' 
is,  if  we  may  trust  an  apparently  unoorrupted 
copy,  in  the  Pentatonic  Sode ;  though  some  ver- 
sions introduce  an  F3,  which  would  reduce  it  to 
the  Mixolydian  Mode  (Mode  VII).       [W.S.R.] 

PENTATONON  {:Kwri,rov6y\  The  Greek 
term  for  the  interval  known  m  Modem  Music 
as  the  Augmented  Sixth,  which  consists,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones ;  i,  e.  two  Greater  and 
two  Lesser  Tones,  and  one  Diatonic  and  one 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

The  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  this  contains  the 
aggregate  of  five  Tones,  in  Equal  Temperament, 
it  contains  more  than  that  in  Just  Intonation — 

1  8m  SOOTIM  MO8IC. 

a  808  Hbxacbobd,  vol.  1 ;  Mdtatioxs.  toI.  IL 

*  8m  Fa  Fiotum,  AppeudU. 
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viz.  two  Greater  and  two  Leaaer  Tonee,  and  two 
Diatonic  SemitoneB.  [W.S.B.] 

PER60LESI.  P.  688  a,  1.  ao  from  bottom, 
add  that  before  the  successful  performance  of 
<La  Serya  Padrona*  in  France  it  had  failed 
there  in  1746. 

PETBELLA,  Enbioo.  Line  a  of  article,  fwr 
Dec.  I  read  Dec.  10.  P.  696  a,  1.  2,  add  date 
of  production  of '  Le  Precauzioni  *  May  ao,  1851, 
at  Kaplee,  and  add  'Elena  di  Tolosa,*  1853. 
Line  4,/or  1855  read  1854.  Add  that  his  last 
work  was  *  Bianca  Orsini,*  produced  at  Kaples, 
April  4,  1874.  A  more  correct  chronological 
list  than  that  given  by  Mendel  will  be  found  in 
Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis,  art.  Petrella. 

PETRUCCI,  O.  DEL.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
June  14  rtctd  June  18.  Line  11  from  bottom  of 
same  column,  jTor  shortly  after  that  he  probably 
died  read  he  died  May  7,  1539.  See  Pabt- 
B00K8,  above,  p.  739. 

PETZMAYER,  Johann,  bom  in  Vienna, 
1803,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  he  was  18 
years  old  he  obtained  a  common  zither,  and 
taught  himself  to  play  it  with  such  success  that 
his  performances  brought  a  considerable  amount 
of  custom  to  his  &ther.  His  &me  spread  in 
higher  quarters,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  the  £uhion  in  Vienna.  He  even  played 
before  the  Emperor.  Li  later  life  he  took  to  the 
bowed  zither  (Streich-Zither)  instead  of  the 
ordinary  kind  he  had  previously  used.  In  1833 
he  made  a  successful  tour  in  Germany,  and  in 
1837  was  made  Kammervirtuos  to  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  He  was  living  in  Munich  in 
1870.  (Wurzbach*s  Biographisches  Lexicon, 
vol.  aa.).  [M,] 

PFEIFFER,  GsoBOES,  pianist  and  composer, 
was  bom  at  Versailles,  Dea  la,  1835.  His  first 
piano  lessons  were  from  his  mother,  Mme.  Clara 
Pfeiffer,  an  excellent  pianist  of  the  school  of 
Kalkbrenner.  Maleden  and  Damcke  first  taught 
him  composition.  He  gained  a  brilliant  success 
at  the  Conservatoire  concerts  in  i86a.  His 
compositions  include  a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios, 
sonatas,  concertos,  of  which  the  3rd  has  been 
repeated  several  times  in  Paris.  Also  an  ora- 
torio, 'Agar';  a  symphonic  poem,  'Jeanne 
d^Arc ' ;  an  overture,  '  Le  Cid,'  and  a  quantity  of 
piano  music,  including  some  well-known  studies. 
His  last  important  work  is  a  comic  opera,  *■  L*En- 
clume,'  represented  in  1884  and  '85.  M.  Pfeif- 
fer is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wol£f  &  Cie,  Paris,  and  although  he  has  fully 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  devote  serious  attention  to  this 
business.  He  succeeded  his  &ther,  Emile  Pfeif- 
fer in  this  position.  His  great  uncle,  J.  Pfeifier, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano-making  in 
Paris.  [A.J.H.] 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  698*, 
L  9,  to  the  list  of  treasurers  add  the  name 
of  Charles  E.  Stephens,  who  was  elected  on 
the  secession  of  Walter  C.  Macfarren  after  the 
season  of  1880.  The  ofiice  of  treasurer  has  been 
honorary  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  ex- 


cept in  seasons  1 836  to  1 840,  incluaiveu  Conaplete 
the  list  of  secretaries  as  follows :  Henry  Seraee 
(1881-1884);   Francesco  Beiger   (1885).       Tlie 
office  of  secretary  became  honorary    in    X8S5. 
The  ofiSce  of  conductor  was  originally  boDosaty, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  special  enga^nenienia^ 
and  was  performed  by  one  or  other  of  the  direc- 
tors,   Atter  the  first  three  ooncerta    in    1844, 
Mendelssohn  was  engaged  for  the  remaining^  five, 
and,  in  1845,  Sir  Henry  Bishop  for  the  vrhafte 
series,  but  at  the  third  concert  he  withdrew  on 
the  plea  of  illness,  and  Charles  Lncaa  officiated 
in  his  stead ;  Moscheles  was  engaged  for  the  re- 
maining five  concerts  of  the  season,     for  sab* 
sequent  conductors  see  pp.  699  and  700;   and 
below,  for  completion  to  the  present  time. 

The  list  on  pp.  699  and  700  is  oontinaed  as 
follows : — 

K.B.  •  denotes  that  a  work  waa  campoaed  fbr  th* 
Society;  t  that  it  was  first  performed  in  England  In.  the 
year  named.  l«t  app.  signxflea  flrat  appearance  at  the 
Philharmonia 

1881.  (Six  oonoorts).  Dr.  Francis  HnelliBr  ai. 
annotator  of  programmes,  in  sncoeenoii  to  Sir  G.  A. 
Macftrren.  Dramatic  Symi^iony/BomdoetJYilM^fea^* 
Berlioi  (given  twice  during  the  aeason}.  *Sinfanietta 
in  A  (MS.),  F.  H.  Gowen.  Overtoreo  —  '^WaverHj,* 
On.  1  Berlios:  'Sigurd  Slembe.'  J.  SvendaeB. 
t  F  J*.  Concerto,  If  o.  2,  in  0  minor  (MS.)  Xa^er  Sefaar- 
wenka.  Liederkreii,  Op.  88|  Beethoven.  1st  app. 
Sofle  Menter,  Eugene  dVAlbert,  Ovide  Mnair  " — 
Glenn,  Sembrich,  Albani,  F.  Boyle,  Herbert 
King,  and  GhilbertL 

1882.  (Sue  conoerta).  f  Po&me  Syinphoniqne,  *  Hi  ^ 
Lisst.  Overtnree— t'Oflaian'(MS.)lCCoider; 
Veiled  Prophet.*  Stanford.     tPF.  Oonoarto  in  G 
minor,  SgambatL    Yiolin  Ooncerto  'in  A.  miaoi^ 
Moliqoe.  Soena,  *  Ohe  Tnoi,  mio  cor '  (MS.)  Mendala> 
Bohn.    The  Centurion's  Song  (Boadicea),  llr.  J.  F. 
Bridge.     Chorus  of  Reapers  (Prometbeoa).   Ljact 
Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven :  f  Choral  Ode,  ^Kanic,' 
Brahma.    fUliomB  for  female  voices,  *Die  Nize^* 
BubinBtein.     Selection    fhun    *Preciosa,*    Weber. 
V  Paradise  Lost,'  Bubinstein.     1st.  app.  Sgambati. 
Kuiferath,  Annie  Marriott,  Bdith  Santley,  Marioa 
Fenna.  Eleanor  Famol,  Ellen  Orridge,  Sophie  Hod- 
ion,  F.  Barrington  Foote,  liudwls.     Firit  aeasoa 
of  a  voluntary  choir  (traiiied  by  the  Sooiety'B  Oon- 
duotor,  Mr.  w.  G.  Cnsins). 

1883.  (Six  concerts.)  Prise  of  ten  guineas  dEBied  for  the 
beet  Overture.  Forty-six  submitted,  anonymooidy. 
Adjudicator,  Sir  Micnanl  (3osta,  assiiited,  in  bis  sexioas 
illness,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
•chmldt.  •  Ballade  for  Orchestra*  La  Belle  Dame 
sans  Merd,' Mackenzie.  tFantaisie£ooMai8e, Violin, 
MaxBruch.  t  Scena,  *Marie  Stuart'e  FarewelL'  Bene- 
dict, t  Prise  Overture, '  Among  tiie  Fines.*  Olirer  A 
King.  tMotet,*AdJutat(n'inopportunitatilms,'Cheni- 
bini ;  \  Pastorale  and  *  Angel's  Meesage  *  (Ghristus), 
Lisst  The  Choral  Fantasia,  the  Chorus  of  Dsr- 
viehes,  and  the  March  and  Chorus  in  '  The  Bulns  of 
Athene;'  Beethoven.  1st  app.  Paohmaan,  Terestaa 
Tna,  Minnie  Gwynne,  Mienwinsky.  Ernest  Laiia 
At  the  dose  of  this  season  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  re> 
signed  the  office  of  conductor,  which  he  had  held  for 
ITyears. 

1884.  (Six  concerts.)  Conductors  Obonorazy  foor  this 
season),  Qeo^e  Mount,  Dr.  G.  Y.  Stanford,  J. 
Francis  Bamett,  F.  H.  Gowen.  Symphonies  -t  No.  i, 
in  Bb  minorM)owen:  in  D  Op.  80;  f  Overture,  *Hn> 
sitska,'  and  Bhapsodie  (Sdavisohe).  No.  2,  (>pb  lA, 
Dvofik :  Symphony,  Na  8,  in  D,  Op.  7S,  BrajuBS. 
Baltarello,  Oounod.  PF.  Concerto  in  C  minor,  Op. 
186,  Baff.  Double  bass  Concertino  in  F|  minor, 
Bottesini.  f  Sotoe  religieuse,  *  O  d^lorable  Sion  I ' 
(Baoine's  Esther),  A  G.  Thomas.  Ist  app.  Clam 
Asher.  Gertrude  Griswold  and  W.  J.  Winch.  Heir 
Dvorak  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  this 
season,  at  the  invitation  01  the  directors. 

1886.  (Six  concerts.)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appdintsd 
conductor.  Annotator  of  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  programmes,  Dr.  Francis  Hneirer;  of  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Stephens 
{ad  tnten'm),  after  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
appointed.    Prise  of  twenty  guineas  offered  for  the 
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'^  best   Overture.     Eighty-eif^t    sabmitted,    ftnony- 

ss  mouslj.    AdJadicatorS}  Meenra.  W.  H.  CnmmingB, 

Geoige  Mount,  and  Charles  E.  Stephens.    *Syxn- 
pbony,  Na  2,  in  D  minor  (M8.)  and  FF.  Concerto  in 

ar  G  minor.  Op.  23,  Dvof&k.    t  Symphonic  Foemj  *  Jo- 

^  hanna  d*Arc/  Moeskowski.    *  Orchestral  Serenade, 

T.  Wingham.   t  Dramatic  Orertttre  (Prise  Oamposi- 

kC  tion),OustaTSmest.  Symplxmy,  No.3,inF,Brahms. 

J '  1st  app.  Clotllde  Kleeberg,  Oscar  Beringer,  Frans 

Bnmmel.  Elly  Wamots,  Minnie  Hank,  Mwrie  Ether- 

^  ington.  Carlotta  Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  M^jor. 

ss  Ivor  M'Kay,  Arthur  Thompson,  A.  C.  Oswald,  and 

t.  W.  H.  Brereton.    Herr  Mosskowsld  made  his  first 

^ '  appearance  in  England  this  season,  at  the  invitatioin 

:c  of  the  directors. 

^  1886.    (Six  concerts).    Symphonies— No.  3,  in  F,  Pzont ; 

*in  G  minor,  St  SaCns.    *  Orchestral  Scene,*  The 

%.  Forest  of  ArdenJ  Gadsby.  •  Suite  in  F,  and  t  violin 

Concerto  in  G,  MoeskowskL    Pastoral  Introduction, 
and  Orertnre  to  second  part  of  *  The  Light  of  the 

^'  World,'  Sullivan.    Overture,  'GrazieUa,*  Botteeini. 

-2  tYiolin  Concerto   in  A  minor,   (>p.  63,  Dvor&k. 

'  ~  Ingeborg's  l4unent  (FritMof),  Max  Bruoh.    1st  app. 

^  Fnckenhaus,  Fannv  Bavies.  Tivadar  Nachte,  On- 

dxl^k,  Antoinette  TrebellL  Agnes  Larkcom. 
1887.    (Binit  concerts.)   Symphtnues— No.  3,  in  0  minor, 

**  *  The  Scandinavian,*  Cowen;  Na  4,  in  E  minor, 

^  Brahms;  in  F,  Hermann  Goets.    *  Suite  *Bouma- 

■K  nian,'  Corder.  Overtures— t*  Kenilworth/Macfarren ; 

'Di  tMdlo,'  Sullivan.    *Loreley,*  Max  Bruch.    Qua- 

b  tuor  Concertant,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon, 

with  Orchestra,  Mosart    t  Concerto  for  Piano-Peda- 

V  lier  (MS.)  Gounod.    tYooal  duet,  *Hark.  her  step' 

(MS.,  a  revised  setting  for  the  Opera,  'The  Canter- 

i  bnxy  Pilgrims '),  Stanford,  t  Aria, '  Per  questa  bella 

mano,'withCk>ntrabassoobbligato,  Mosart.  «  Prayer 
of  Nature  (Bvron).  MS.,  Bande^ger.  1st  app.  Schon- 
berger,  Josef  Hofmann,  Luae  Palicot,  Marianne 
Bissler,  Nettie  Carpenter,  Marie  de  Lido,  Ella  Kus- 
■ell,  Lillian  Nordica,  Nevada.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  resigned  the  conductor- 
ship,  which  he  had  held  for  3  years. 
3.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen  appointed 
Conductor.  Symphonies— in  G  (ftcm.  an  early  set 
of  six),  Haydn;  in  D,  and  Norwegian  Rhapsody. 
No.  2,  Svendsen.  Overturesp-' Borneo  and  Juliet,' 
Macfarren:  *(Edipu8,'  Stanford;  'Siegfried  Idyll,' 
Wagner,  f  Music  to  a  *  Walpurgls  Night,'  Widor. 
t  Serenade  for  strings,  and  fTema  con  Yariaxioni 
ttonx  third  Orchestral  Suite.  Tschaikowsky.  Suite, 
selected  by  F.  A.  Gcvaert  from  works  by  Bameau. 
Petite  Suite,  'Jeux  d'enfants,'  Bizet.  Pastoral 
Suite,  J.  F.  Bamett.  Two  elegiac  Melodies  for 
strings,  Griecr.  •  Three  mythological  pieces, '  Aphro- 
dite/^' Vulcan '  and  *  Pan,'  Silas.  Scotch  Bhapsody, 
No.    1,  Mackenxie.    Song  of  Judith,  Prout.     1st 

EFrHulein  Soldat,  Otto  uegner,  E.  Grieg,  A.  Hoi- 
Liza  Lehmann,  Eleanor  Beies,  Mme.  Fursch- 
1,  Mrs.  Hutohinsoni  Hilda  Wilson,  Carl  Mayer. 
Herren  Tsohaikowski,  Ori^  and  Svendsen,  and  M. 
Wldor  made  their  first  appearance  in  England  this 
season,  at  the  invitation  <n  the  directors.  After  the 
fifth  concert,  Mr.  Cowen,  having  been  appointed  Mu- 
sical Conductor  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  was 
released  firom  completlna  his  engagement  at  the 
Philharmonic,  and  Herr  Johan  Svendsen,  of  Ciopoi- 
hagen,  conducted  the  last  two  concerts  of  the  season. 

It  ifl  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  a  society  so 
active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  true  art,  and 
in  encouraging  the  composition  of  works  of  high 
aim,  may  long  continue  to  pursue  its  honoured 
career.  [G.E.S.] 

*  PHILLIPPS,  Adblaidb,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  bom  in  England 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1833.  Her  &ther 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  ioA  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  birth,  was  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  la,  1842, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  *  infant  prodigy.' 
On  Sept.  35,  1843,  she  began  an  engagement  at 
the  Boston  Museum  ;  she  remained  at  this  house  I 

•  Outtjrri.'ht  1889  by  F.  II.  Jenka. 


eight  years,  playing  a  great  variety  of  parts 
besides  dancing,  alone  or  with  one  or  both  of 
two  brothers.    Occasional  trips  to  Philadelphia 
and  Kew  York  were  taken    at   this   period. 
Her  vocal  gifts  soon  attracted  the  attention  ot 
connoisseurs,  and,  in  1850,  she  was  introduced 
to  Jenny  lind,  then  on  a  professional  tour  in 
America.    The  great  singer  advised  the  young 
actress  to  give  herself  up  to  the  study  of  music, 
a  subscription-list  was  started  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  her  training,  and  she  was  sent 
to  Manuel  Garcia  in  London.    She  had  before 
this  received  some  instruction  in  music  at  home 
from  Mme.  Amoult,  a  teacher  of  repute  in  her 
day,  and  Thomas  Comer,  a  cultivated  English 
musician  and  the  director  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Boston  Museum.    Another  fund  was  subscribed 
to  enable  Adelaide  to  pursue  her  studies  for  the 
opera  in  Italy.    On  Dec.  17,  1854,  ^®  made  a 
d^utattheTeatroCarcano,Milan,asBoBina.  In 
Aug.  1855  B^o  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  October 
appeared  at  a  concert  in  Music  Hall.    She  was 
then  engaged  for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English 
ballad  school— *  The   Duenna^'    'The    Devil's 
Bridge,'   and    <The  Cabinet'— at    the  Boston 
Theatre.    Her  American  d^but  in  Italian  opera 
was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March 
17*  1856,  as  Azuoena  in  'II  Trovatore.'    Her 
success  secured  for  her  an  engagement  for  five 
seasons.    She  went  first  to  Havana,  and  subse- 
quently to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Azucena  at 
Les  Italiens  in  Oct.  1861),  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.     Her  re- 
pertory comprised  all  the  contralto  parts  in  the 
operas  that  held  their  places  on  the  Italian 
stage  during  the  twenty-five  years    that   she 
was  known  as  an  opera-singer.     In  1879  she 
became  identified  with  the  S^ston  Ideal  Opera 
Company,  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  ope- 
rettas.   She  appeared  with  this  company  for  the 
last  time  in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where 
her  early  triumphs  had  been  won,  on  Nov.  30, 
1880.    Her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  was  at 
Cincinnati  in  December  1881.     Miss  Phillipps 
was  a  universal  fikvourite  with  American  au- 
diences as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer.    From 
Dec.  31,  i860,  when  she  sang  in  the  'Mes- 
siah,' to  Nov.  34,  1878,  when-  she  took  part 
in  Verdi's  Bequiem,  she  was  a  frequent  and 
a  welcome  contributor  to  the  concerts  of  the 
Handel   and   Haydn    Society   in    Boston.     In 
Sept.  1 88a,  the  state  of    her    health   induced 
her  to  go   to    Carlsbad.     Some    improvement 
was   detected,   but   there  came   a  sudden  re- 
li^se,  and    she  died   on  Oct.   3,  1882.      Her 
remains    were   carried   to  Boston,  and   subse- 
quently buried  at  Marshfield,   Massachusetts, 
where  the  family  had  long  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
purchased    by   Adelaide.      She    left   a    sister, 
Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  excellent  reputation 
in  America,  and  three  brothers.    Brothers  and 
sister  were  alike  indebted  to  Adelaide  for  their 
education  and  start  in  life.    Miss  Phillipps's  per- 
sonal reputation  was  the  best  that  a  woman  could 
enjoy.    She  was  especially  noted  for  her  free- 
dom from  professional  jealousy*  uid  for  her  readi- 
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nees  to  advise  and  encourage  youn^  singen.  Her 
life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  labour,  the  care 
of  a  large  family  having  eaily  in  life  been  thrown 
upon  her,  but  she  was  always  patient  and 
cheerful.  [F.H.J.] 

PHILP,  Elizabeth,  bom  1827  at  Falmouth, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mazy 
Carpenter,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia, 
and  received  instruction  in  harmony  and  conipo- 
sition  from  Hiller  at  the  last-named  place.  She 
afterwards  devoted  herself  to  teaching  singing 
and  composition.  Her  first  works  were  published 
in  iS55>  (uid  comprised  a  Ballad,  '  TeU  me,  the 
summer  stars,'  words  by  Edwin  Arnold;  also 
six  songs  from  Longfellow,  etc.  Among  other 
of  her  compositions  we  may  name  her  setting  of 
songs  from  'Hie  Water  Babies,*  of  Eliza&th 
Banett  Browning's  '  Inclusions '  and  '  Insuffi- 
ciency.' of  Victor  Hugo's  *  Chant  des  Lavan- 
di^res,  also  arranged  by  her  as  a  duet;  'Le 
Boupir '  (Prudhomme) ;  '  Lillie's  good  morning,' 
'Lillie's  good  niffht';  Duets  'The  Moon  is  up,' 
and  '  It  was  the  time  of  roses ;  Part-songs, 
*  What  is  Love? '  'The  Owl  in  the  Ivy  Bush,' 
etc.  many  of  which  were  sung  by  herself  and 
other  vocalists  at  her  own  concerts,  and  became 
popular.  Miss  Philp  was  also  the  author  of 
'  How  to  sing  an  English  Ballad.'  She  died  in 
London  Nov.  a6,  1885.  [A.C.] 

PHRASING.  P.  707  o,  L  7,  /or  dominant 
rectd  subdominant. 

PIANOFORTE,  P.  7136,  1.  8,  concerning 
Frederick  the  Great's  pianofortes  see  Silbeb- 
MANN,  vol.  iii.  p.  494  5.  The  examination 
of  the  one  at  the  Neues  Palais  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  writer,  who  had  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  examining  the  pianofortes 
and  harpsichords  at  Potsdam  and  Berlin  ao- 
corded  to  him  by  H.I.H.  the  Crown  Prin- 
ceu  (since  Empress)  of  Germany.  P.  719  a, 
1.  19  from  bottom,  add  that  Isaac  Hawkins  took 
out  the  London  patent  for  his  son  John  Isaac 
Hawkins  the  inventor,  who  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Philadelphia,  n.S.A.  P.  720  0,  1.  14 
from  bottom,  add  that  Pierre  Erard  had  patented 
a  system  of  fixed  iron  bars  in  Paris  in  1833.  He 
could  not  do  so  in  London,  being  barred  by 
Stodart's  (Thom  ft  Allen's)  patent.  Stodart 
refrained  from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when 
James  Shudi  Broadwood  took  out  his  patent  for 
stringplate  and  bars  in  1827.  The  writer  had 
this  particular  information  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Ries  who  died  in  i88a.  For  tension  bars, 
throughoni  the  article,  read  iron  bars.  P.  733, 
in  the  synopsis  of  inventions,  etc.,  the  date  of 
John  Broadwood's  first  5}  F-C  octave  piano 
should  be  1 790,  and  that  of  his  first  six-octave 
C-C  piano  should  be  1794.  [A.J.H.] 

PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  P.  734  a,  L  19 
ttom  bottom, /or  171 3-1 795  rtad  1 710-1 793; 
four  lines  below, /or  1716-1776  read  1703-1763. 
P.  7344,  L  4,/or  1768  read  1767 ;  1. 9, /or  1730 
read  1739;  1.  21,/or  1735  read  1734.  P.  735  a, 
L  20,  for  1753  ^^^  1 754  J  L  40,  for  1757  read  I 
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^758;  L  9  from  bottom, /or  1757  remid   174S. 
P.  735  h,  1.  33,  as  to  the  date  of  Stiibelt*«  birth, 
see  vol,  iii.  p.  6995.  P.  736  h,  1.  31  franx  bottoc 
as  to  the  date  of  Pollini's  birth    see  -wl.  hl 
p.  9  a ;  the  dsite  of  his  death  is  1 746.     P.  737  a, 
1.  i8,/(9r  1839  read  1840;  1.  2S,/or  1835  reed 
1853.    !*•  7^7*,  1.  30  from  bottom,  ySor  17SS 
read  1784.    P.  738  a,  L  39,  the  date  of  GmmTi 
death  is  1874.    P.  739  a,  L  ai  from   bottes, 
add  date  of  death  of  Benedict,  1885  ;  L  8  froai 
bottom,  for  1804  read  1806.     P.  729  b,  L  32, 
omU  the  word  valse  before  'Pluie  des  Perles'; 
1.  i-jy  for  1806  read  1808;  L  95  from  botton, 
for  1880  read  1879;  1.  18  from  bottom,  add 
date  of  death  1883.    P.  7306, 1.  18,  add  date  id 
death  of  Roeellen,  1876 ;  1.  33,  that  of  CQBo; 
1885 1  ^  33*  ^^^^  of  'iAsik,  1886.    P.  731  0,  L  24, 
add  date  of  death  of  Alkan,  May  1 888.     P.  731  h, 
1.  7,  add  death  of  Le  Couf^>ey,  1887  ;  1.  z8,  for 
1855  read  1856 ;  L  36,  add  death  of  Volkntuum, 
1883 ;  1.  43,  that  of  Voss,  1883.    P.  733  6,  L  i^ 
far  1818  rtad  1814;  1.  18,  add  death  of  KaHak, 
1883  ;  1.  31,  add  that  of  Laoombe,  1884;  ^  39^ 
that  of  Gutmann,  1883 ;  L  45,  omit  date  of  death, 
as  Ravina  is  still  alive  (1887);   last  Une  ti 
column,  add  death  of  Evers,  1875.     P.  733  a. 
1.  6,  add  death  of  Brinley  Richards,  1885  ;  1. 11, 
for  1830  read  1818 ;  1. 16,  add  death  of  Kohler^ 
1886;  1.  39  from  bottom, /or  1821  read  1822; 
1.  3  from   bottom,   add  death   of  Raff,  1&82. 
P-  733  hA'  33  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Saae- 
tana,*i884 ;  1.  5  from  bottom,  that  ofKBohmann, 
1883.    P.  734  a,  1. 7,  that  of  Ehlert,  1884 ;  L  10, 
that  of  Moritz  Strakosch,  1887;   1.  30,  that  of 
Merkel,  1885.     P-  734  h  ^  ii>  that  of  R.  de 
Vilbac,  1884;  1.  14  from  bottom,  that  of  JadI, 
1883;  1.  5  from  bottom,  that  of  Hecht,  18S7. 
^-  735  <>>  ^'  4  ^^  bottom,  that  of  Ritter,  18S6; 
last  line,/or  1838  read  1837. 

PIANOFORTEPLAYING.    P.  736 a»  L  3 
from  bottom, /or  1760  read  1757.     P.  737*, 


L  13  from  bottom,  as  to  Steibelt's  bi 
vol.  iii.  p.  699.     P.  738  5,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
1805  read  1806.    P.  739  a,  1.  26,  for  1788  read 
1784.     P.   7416,  1.  14, /or  1847  *■«*<'   i^6- 
P.  743  6, 1.  14  from  bottom,  add  death  of  Hiller, 
1885.   P.  743  a,  1.  3,  add  death  of  Kullak,  1882. 
In  die  table  on  p.  744  the  following  corrections 
are  to  be  made : — Col.  a,  death  of  Schobert  to 
be  altered  to  1 767 ;  birth  of  Nanette  Streicber 
(Stein)  to  1769.    CoL  i,  birth  of  Kalkbrenner 
to  1784,  and  that  of  Lucy  Anderson  to  1790; 
death  of  Benedict  added,  1885,  and  Mme.  Ojxsj^a 
birth  corrected  to  1808.    Col.  c,  J.  Kufferath's 
death  to  be  added,  1883 ;  do.  Hiller  and  W.  H. 
Holmes,  1885  ;  do.  liszt,  1886,  and  Voss,  1882 ; 
Dohler's  deatii  to  be  corrected  to  1858.    P.  745, 
col.  a  of  table,  omit  date  of  Ravina's  death,  and 
insert  those  of  Kullak,  1883;  Mortier  de  Fon- 
taine, 1883;  Lacombe,  1884;  Gutmann,  1883; 
Evers,  1875 ;  and  K5hler,  1886.     LitolTs  birth 
to  be  corrected  to  1818,  and  that  of  Horsley  to 
1833.     Col.  6,  add  deaths  of  Wehle,  Merits 
Strakosch,   Lindsay  Sloper,    1887 ;  and  Jaell, 
1883.    Col.  e,  add  dates  of  deaths  of  Ritter, 
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1886,  and  Brassin,  1884,  whose  birth  is  to  be 
altered  to  1 836.  Col.  d,  add  date  of  death  of 
C.  V.  Alkan,  May  1888.^ 

PIATTI,  Altrxdo.  Add  day  of  birth,  Jan.  8. 

PICCINNI.  P.  748  a,  L  37  from  bottom, 
for  17  read  27.  P.  7486,  1.  a8,  for  Feb.  20 
reeul  Feb.  22 ;  L  19  from  bottom,  for  Feb.  28 
recKi  Feb.  25. 

PIGGOLOMINI,  Mabia.  The  date  of  birth 
is  1836,  as  given  bv  Pougin«  Palosohii  and 
Mendel.  lines  5-6  of  article,/or  Signers  Maz- 
zarelli  and  P.  Bomani  read  Signora;  MazzareUi 
and  Signor  Pietro  Bomani.  P.  751  b,  I.  6,  for 
A^ptH  33  read  April  30,  and  add  that  the  occa- 
sion was  the  second  p^ormance  of  the  opera, 
which  had  been  proauoed  on  the  26th  of  the 
month.  In  1884  a  testimonial  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  artist,  who  was  reported  to  be  in  re- 
daced  circumstances.  (*  Daily  News,*  March  21, 
1884.) 

PIETEREZ,  Adbian ,  bom  at  Bmges  early  in 
the  15th  oentary,  is  the  earliest  known  organ- 
builder  in  Belgium.  He  bnilt  an  instroment  in 
1455  at  Bellt,  which  is  still  in  the  new  church  ; 
but  it  has  been  so  often  restored  that  nothing 
remains  of  his  work.  [V.  de  P.] 

PIETOSO,  'pitiful'  or 'compassionate.'  As 
a  musical  direction  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  sym- 
pathetic style,  with  much  feeling.  Although 
the  term  appears  in  Brossard's  Dictionaiy,  where 
it  is  defined  as  'd'une  mani^re  capable  d'ezdter 
de  la  piti^  ou  de  la  compassion,*  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Beethoven's  works,  and  the  'romantic ' 
composers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  occur  frequently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  indicate  the  same  intention.  '  Con  duolo '  is 
Weber's  favourite  equivalent,  and  most  com- 
posers find  '  espressivo  *  sufficiently  definite.  [M.] 

PILGBIME  VON  MEKEA,  DIE.  Line  4 
of  article,  add  that  it  had  been  previously  played 
at  Sch5nbrunn  with  French  words  in  1764,  that 
it  was  produced  in  German  in  Vienna  in  1776, 
and  in  Paris,  as  '  Les  Fonx  de  Medina,'  1 790. 

PINSXJTI,  Onto.  Add  date  of  death.  March 
10, 1888. 

PIRATA,  IL.  Line  3(/or  in  the  autumn  of, 
read  on  Oct.  27. 

PISCHEK,  JoHAKN  Baptist.     See  vol  iii. 

P-  54  •• 

PITTMAN,  J08IAB.  Add  date  of  death, 
April  93,  1886. 

PIXIS.  Line  14  from  end  of  article,  for 
Dec.  21  read  Dec.  20. 

PIZZICATO.  Add  that  early  instances  of 
the  use  of  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  Handel's 
'Agrippina,*  'Pastor  Fido,'  'Terpsichore,*  and 
in  an  air  by  Hasse,  written  for  Mingotti  in  1748. 

PLA  IN  SONQ.  Add  to  references  on  p.  765  b, 
and  766  a,  a  reference  to  Gbeoobian  Tonxs  in 
Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  655. 

1  The  iMwi  of  Alku's  death  tn  PftrU  anlred  after  the  earlier  iheeis 
«f  thU  Appendix  were  printed. 
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PLANT£,  Francois,  bom  at  Orthez  in  the 
Basses  Pyrenees,  March  2,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  age  as  an  infant  prodigy, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  Dec. 
1849  he  entered  Marmontel*s  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  in  the  foUowing  year  carried  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  public 
again  as  a  performer,  for  some  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
chamber  concerts  given  by  Alard  and  Frano- 
homme;  in  1853  he  returned  to  the  Conserva- 
toire to  study  harmony  under  Bazin.  Here  he 
obtained  a  second  prize  in  1855.  ^^  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  at  a 
partv  at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
persiRted  in  talking  to  an  extent  that  highly 
offended  Plants ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  ffrei^ 
wrath  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years,  becoming  funiliar  with  the 
compositions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting  the 
evils  which  necessarily  aooompany  such  a  career 
as  his  had  hitherto  Men.  He  did  not  reappear 
in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  devoted  himself  to 
playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable  objects. 
A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard  and  Frano- 
homme  established  his  position,  and  thence* 
forth  he  has  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
French  pianists.  He  has  undertaken  many  suc- 
cessful concert-tours  on  the  Continent,  but  has 
never  appeared  in  England.  His  playing  is 
characterized  by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and 
rare  intelligence.  He  is  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur.  (Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis.)   [M.] 

PLAYFORD,  John.  Add  that  he  com- 
menced business  as  a  book  publisher  about  1648. 
His  first  musical  publication  was  '  The  English 
Dancing  Master :  or  Plaine  and  easie  rules  for 
the  dancing  of  Country  Dances,'  with  the  tune 
to  each  dance,  bearing  the  date  1651,  but  really 
issued  in  or  about  Nov.  1650,  which  became 
very  popular,  and  during  the  next  80  years, 
unaer  the  title  of  'The  Dancing  Master,'  ran 
through  18  editions.  [W.H.H.] 

line  8  of  article, /or  1679  read  1681.  Line 
10,  the  date  1680  should  probably  be  1 681,  as  in 
that  year  his  house  at  Islington  was  advertised 
for  sale,  and  it  Is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
set  up  the  house  in  Arundel  Street  before  getting 
rid  of  his  former  residence.  Line  1 2  from  end  of 
article,  the  date  of  Henry  Purcell  (the  younger^s) 
death  should  probably  be  1703. 

PLEYEL.  P.  3  h,  correct  date  of  Camillb 
Pletel's  birth  to  Dec  18,  1788.  (Pougin; 
Mendel's  supplement.)  Line  23  from  bottom, 
€^ter  Moke  (Mdd  or  Mooke.  Add  Berlioz  in  1830 
was  violently  in  love  with  her,  as  an  episode  in 
his  great  passion  for  Miss  Smithson ;  and  her 
coolness  after  his  departure  for  Borne  nearly 
caused  him  to  commit  a  frightful  crime.  See 
his  Biography,  chap,  34,  and  '  Lettres  intimes,' 
xxvii-x  xxiii.  Also  in  M.  JulUen's '  Hector  Ber- 
lioz,* 1888. 

PLEYEL  k  CO.  line  1 2  of  article,  add  date 
of  death  of  Henri  Pape,  Feb.  1887. 
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POHL,  G.  F.  Line  13  from  end  of  wrtidei 
add  that  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Haydn 
was  published  in  1882,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
course  of  completion  by  Herr  Mandyccewski,  to 
whom  Herr  Pohl  left  his  materials  at  his  death, 
which  took  plaoe  in  Vienna,  April  a8,  1887. 

POHLENZ,  Ghbistian  August.  See  vol.  iiL 
p.  54&,  in  which, /or  which  he  appears  to  have 
held  for  nine  years  (pi  55  a,  L  i),  read  he  had 
held  since  1 83  7. 

POLLEDRO,  G.  B.  Line  I  a  of  article, /or 
that  year  read  ike  previous  year. 

POLLINI,  Fbakcesoo.  Add  a  second  chris- 
tian name,  61USXPFK.  Correct  date  of  death  to 
Sept.  17,  1846. 

POLLITZEB,  Adolphs,  was  bom  at  Pesth 
in  183a,  and  after  studying  music  in  his  native 
town,  in  184a  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
the  violin  under  Bohm,  and  composition  under 
Preyer.  After  gaining  the  first  prize  at  the 
Conservatorium  in  1846,  he  went  on  a  concert 
tour  through  the  principal  towns  of  Germany, 
and  finally  went  to  Paris,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  under  Alard.  By  the  advice  of 
Erard,  in  1851  Mr.  Pollitzer  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  having  occupied 
the  position  of  leader  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera, 
the  Royal  Choral  Society,  the  New  Philhar- 
monic, and  a  professordiip  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music.  He  has  written  violin 
concertos  and  solos  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script. [W.B.S.] 

POLONAISE.  P.  1 1,  last  line  but  one  before 
first  musical  example,  for  major  seventh  rettd 
leading  note. 

POLONINL  P.  1 1  &  J.  a  from  end,  add  that 
he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1880. 

PONCHIELLI,  Amilcabb.  Add  that  <La 
Gioconda '  was  produced  with  success  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  31,  1883,  and  that  the  oomposer 
died  Jan.  16,  1886.  Among  his  last  composi- 
tions is  a  hynm  in  memory  of  Garibaldi,  per^ 
formed  in  Sept.  188 a.  His  last  work  of  all  was 
an  opera  in  3  acts,  '  Marion  Delorme,*  produced 
at  the  Scala^  March  17,  1885.  In  April,  1881, 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  produced  his  '  Promessi  Spod '  at 
Birmingham. 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 

Add  that  the  author  of  *  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time/  etc.,  Mr.  W.  CSiappell,  died  Aug. 
20,  1888,  at  his  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street. 
See  the  obituary  notice  in  the  '  Musical  Times ' 
for  September,  1888. 

PORTA,  CosTANZO,  bom  at  Cremona  (i5ao> 
30 !) ;  studied  under  Willaert  at  Venice,  where 
his  motets  (Bk.  I)  were  printed  in  1555  (Drau- 
dius  alone  giving  1546  as  the  date  of  their  first 
issue) ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk ;  was  chapel- 
master  at  Osimo  till  1564;  then  held  similar 
posts  at  Padua,  first  perhaps  in  the  cathedral, 
lor  the  5a  Introits  published  in  1566,  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  later  in  the 
clmrch  of  S.  Antonio.    These  Introits,  designed 


for  the  Sundays  throughout  the   year,   and  a 
second  set  of  the  same  for  saints*  day*,   wm 
among  the  first  works  printed  by  CJaadio  If  ^nlo, 
the  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice^  ^rlio  ^wrote  otf 
Porta  as  *  his  very  dear  friend  and  one  wiili  very 
few  equals  in  his  profession.*    Memlo's  apxmoo 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  competent  criticB  down 
to  our  own  times,  and  by  common  conoeat  Porta 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  contn^iQQt&l  TTtrnt-frs 
Arisius,  moreover,  speaks  of  him  as  proficienft  im 
all  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1569  he  left  Padua  to  become  ohapel-marter 
at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  boys* 
school  founded  in  that  city  in  1568  by  the  jaang 
cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Rovero^  who   had 
lately  been  appointed  archbishop  and  was  medi- 
tating reforms  in  the  music  of  his  cathedral,  ia 
accordance  no  doubt  with  the  recent  d 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  school  waa  i 
and  Porta  had  several  good  pupils,  but 
reform  in  music  itself  he  had  scant  sympathy. 
Composers  indeed  at  that  time  were   ymamng 
through  a  period  of  depression.    Forbidden  any 
longer  to  use  in  their  choirs  wwks  of  the  older 
masters  which  they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  models  for  their  own  art,  tbey  wen 
now  called  upon  to  supply  new  compooitioiis 
written  under  such  conditions  in  respeot  of  aim- 
plicity  and  brevity  as  must  greatly  have  lenened 
the  interest  in  Uieir  task.    Porta  disliked  the 
introduction  of  new  masses.      His  mind   was 
'  hostile '  to  the  duty  of  composing  them  ;  acm  pies 
of  all  kinds  assailed  him.    *I  thought,'  he  writes, 
'  it  behoved  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  unjust 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  oomposeis 
have  left  to  posterity,  so  apt  as  they  are  to  their 
purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  and  dlianii.' 
Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  published  no- 
thing, but  in  Z575  theardibishop,  in  granting  his 
request  to  be  removed  firom  Ravenna  to  the 
church  '  della  Santa  Casa  *  at  Lweto  in  siiooe»> 
sion  to  Pionerio,  extracted  firom  him  a  men 
distinct  promise  to  publish  some  new  works, 
urging  hun  to  aim  at  a  style  which  would  make 
it  not  only  pouible  but  even  very  easy  to  hear 
the  words  of  the  mass,  and  recommending  brevity 
as  specially  suitable  to  Loreto,  where  it  was  aii 
object  not  to  tire  the  large  congregations  of  pil- 
grims in  all  ranks  of  life,  who  camovto  worship 
at  the  shrine.     Porta,  however,  still  delayed. 
Further  pressure  was  put  upon  him.    His  weed, 
he  was  told,  had  been  civen  and  his  honour  was 
at  stake.    Moreover  the  serious  illness  of  the 
Archbishop  in  1577  may  have  warned  him  to 
delay  no  longer  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 
So,  at  length,  without  resting  day  or  night,  and 
with  great  anxiety  of  mind,  he  prepared  is 
masses,  the  first  six  (a  4)  of  a  simple  character, 
and  the  rest  (05  and  a  6,  and  some  settings  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  a  7  and  a  8)  of  somewhat  more  ela- 
borate design.   The  dedication  was  signed  July  4« 
1568,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  whodiid 
two  months  later  (Sept.  3).   A  copy  of  thii  work, 
which  must  be  rare,  since  certain  dates  fixed  by 
the  prefikce  have  not  been  given  in  former  w> 
counts  of  the  composer,  is  now  in  the  British 
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Mtifieum.  The  maasefl  are  of  great  interest,  for 
they  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  three  famous 
masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe  their  existence 
and  style  to  the  same  circomstanoes.  Leaving 
Lforeto,  Porta  went  back  to  Ravenna ;  for  Pom- 
pomus  Spretus,  desoribing  the  entry  of  Cardinal 
Sforza  into  that  city  on  Nov.  6,  1580,  mentions 
the  performance  of  *  a  delightful  piece  of  music 
composed  by  M.  Gostanzo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
first  musician  of  the  time,  and  chapel-master  of 
our  cathedraL'  To  this  year  belong  52  motets 
(a  5,  6,  7,  8),  from  which  Bumey  has  chosen  the 
elab<Hrate  '  Diffusa  est  gratia '  to  print  in  his  His- 
tory. In  1 585  a  set  of  motets  (a6)  were  dedicated 
to  Pope  Sixtus  V,  from  the  title-page  of  which  we 
know  that  Porta  had  returned  to  Padua  as  chapel- 
master  in  the  cathedraL  In  1595  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  'for  the 
second  time/  and  held  this  post  till  his  death  in 
June  1 60 1 .  An  assistant,  £.  Ratti,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  previous  year  to  help  him  on  account 
of  his  great  age.  Many  extracts  from  his  works 
are  given  in  modern  notation  by  Paolucd,  Cho- 
ron,  Martini,  Proske,  etc.  A  curious  example  is 
the  piece  which  Hawkins  has  copied  from  Artusi, 
a  4-part  setting  of  '  Vobis  datum  est  nosce  mys- 
terium '  which  can  be  sung  upside  down.  Four 
books  of  madrigals  represent  Porta's  contribution 
to  secular  music.  [J.RJ3.-B.] 

PORTOGALLO.  Line  2  of  article,  add 
Christian  name,  MABOAirroNlo.  Line  4,jror  in 
1763  read  March  34,  1762.  Line  ii  £rom  end 
of  article,  add  exact  date  of  death,  Feb.  7, 1830. 

POTT,  AuausT.  Add  that  he  died  in  Nov. 
1883. 

POTTER,  CiPBiAHL  P.  23  a,  L  27,  for 
Stemdale  Bennett  read  Charles  Lucas  (cor- 
rected in  late  editions).  Add  that  on  March  8, 
1824,  he  introduced  Beethoven's  C  minor  Con- 
certo at  the  Philharmonic  Concert. 

POUGIK,  Abthub.  Add  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  later  works,  a  '  Life  of  Verdi,'  pub- 
liiihed  first  in  Italian,  1881,  and  translated  by 
J.  £.  Matthew,  1887. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY.  lines  14,  15, 
of  article,  far  vols.  i.  and  iL  alone  re€td  all  the 
volumes. 

PRAETORIUS.  P.  25  h,  1. 19  and  note  3,/or 
1518  and  1519  read  1618  and  1619.  Add  that 
F^tis's  date  is  correct.  The  order  of  publication 
of  the  *  Syntagma '  is  as  follows : — 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Wolfenbttttel,  1614;  Part  2. 
Wittenberg,  161 5. 

Vol.  IL  Part  I.  Wolfenbtittel,  1619 ;  Part  2. 
ditto,  1620.  [W.B.S.] 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridlbt,  bom  July  6, 
184a,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1861,  studying  the  piano  under  Mr. 
Walter  Mac&rren,  and  harmony  and  composi- 
tion under  the  late  Sir.  6.  A.  Mac&rren.  In 
1863  he  obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the 
Potter  Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  institution 
he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  chiefly  engaged    in  pianoforte 
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teaching.  In  1869  ^®  started  <  monthly  popular 
concerts  *  at  Brixton,  which  were  carriea  on  for 
five  years,  the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists  being 
secured,  and  many  new  works,  both  English  and 
foreign,  being  performed.  For  some  years  he 
gave  an  annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  plaved  Beetho- 
ven's Rondo  in  B  b  with  ordhestra,  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  [See  voL  iv.  p.  538,  no.  151 .]  For 
some  time  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Christ 
Church,  Lee  Park.    In  1880  he  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
iusio,  and  in  the  same  year  he  organized  an 
extremely  successful  series  of  'twopenny  con- 
certs *  in  £ensington  Town  Hall,  especially  in- 
tended for  the  working  class.  During  the  two 
seasons  in  which  the  scheme  was  carried  on, 
many  artists  of  eminence  appeared,  and  chamber 
music  of  a  high  class  was  given.  In  188 1  he 
became  professor  at  the  Blackheath  Conserva- 
toire of  Music.  His  compositions  include  a  can- 
tata, *  Linda,'  for  female  voices,  several  anthems, 
'  Break  forth  into  joy,'  *  I  love  the  Lord,'  etc., 
part-songs,  trios,  etc.,  besides  numerous  songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces,  among  the  latter  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  '  Gravotte  fantastique,'  an 
eiegj,  a  minuet  and  trio,  etc.  He  edited  six 
cantatas  by  Carissimi,  with  accompaniments,  and 
has  lately  completed  an  excellent  series  of  in- 
struction-books for  the  pianoforte  under  the  col- 
lective title  of  '  The  Musician '  (Swan  Sonnen- 
sohein  8c  Co.),  in  which  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  aniJysis  of  musical  compositions  from 
the  beginning  of  pianoforte  study.  [M.] 

PREYER,  GoTTFSiBD.  Line  2  of  article, /or 
March  15,  1808,  read  May  15,  1809. 

PRINCESS  IDA;  OB  CASTLE  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  written 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  5,  1884. 
The  piece  was  called  'a  respectful  operatic 
perversion  of  Tennyson's  "  Princess." '         [M.] 

PROFESSOR.  line  6  of  article,  for  1848 
read  1847.  Page  33  a,  1.  8,  add  the  date  of  Dr. 
C.  V.  Stanford's  election  to  the  Cambridge  Pro- 
fessorship, Dec.  1887.  Line  21  from  bottom  of 
the  same  column, /or  1845  rettd  1847.  Line  17 
from  bottom, /or  1862  read  1861. 

PROGRAMME-MUSIC.  Page  34  h,  1.  32, 
omit  the  mention  of  Weber's  Conoertstiick,  as 
that  is  a  specimen  of  intentional  'Programme- 
music'  The  authority  for  Weber's  intention 
is  handed  down  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  in  his 
life  of  Weber.  The  sentence  on  p.  35  J,  1.  4*7 
after  musical  example,  is  to  be  omitted,  since 
both  Jannequui  and  Gk^mbert  wrote  pieces  with 
the  title  of  <  Le  Chant  dee  Oyseaux.'  The  com- 
position by  the  former  is  »>r  four  voices,  and 
was  published  in  1551,  that  of  Grombert  being 
for  three  voices,  and  published  in  1545.  line 
30  from  bottom  of  same  column,  omit  the  words 
*  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Bass,'  since  the  com- 
position refeired  to  is  in  three  parts,  not  four. 
It  is  *  in  four  parts '  in  the  sense  only  of  being 
in  four  sections,  or  movements.     Correct  the 
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sentence  beginning  7  lines  below,  with  the  words 

*  Mr.  Bird^B  BtXHe  *  by  a  reference  to  Lessoit, 
and  ViBOiNAL  Mcsio,  where  the  exact  title  is 
given.  The  detailed  title  of  the  piece  from 
which  the  first  examples  on  p.  36  are  taken  will 
be  found  in  the  article  last  mentioned,  vol.  iv.  p. 
308  a,  note  2.  P.  36  b,  1.  19-26,  the  statement 
that  the  titles  given  by  Couperin  to  his  harpsi- 
chord pieces  have  no  application  in  the  sense 
of  'Programme-music,'  is  to  be  oonected;  to 
mention  but  two  instanowi  out  of  many,  'Le 
Reveil-matin '  is  as  true  a  specimen  of  the  class 
as  could  be  found  in  all  muslo^  while  'La 
Triomphante'  exceeds  'The  BatUo  of  Pftgue* 
as  far  in  graphic  delineation  as  it  does  in  musical 
beauty.  P.  39  h,  1.  30  from  bottom,  for  the 
preludes  'Tasso,'  etc.,  recid  the  symphonic  poems, 

*  Les  Pr^udes,' '  Tasso,'  etc. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  P.  40  ft,  L  8 
from  bottom, /or  1851  read  1850. 

PROPORTION.  P.  416,  in  the  diagram, 
above  the  figure  8  in  the  top  row  of  figures,  the 
sign  should  be  a  semicircle,  not  a  circle.  The 
note  below  the  sign  is  correct. 

PROUT,  Ebsnxzsb.  Add  to  list  of  com- 
positions Minuet  and  trio  for  orchestra,  op.  14 ; 
'  Queen  Aim^,'  a  cantata  for  female  voices,  op. 
ai ;  'Freedom,'  for  baritone  solo,  chcnrus  and 
orchestra;  a  Symphony  in  F,  No.  4.  op*  23 
(Birmingham  Festival,  1885);  Symphony  in  D, 
No.  4  (MS.  Oxford,  1886) ;  a  Magnificat  and 
Nunc  Dimittis  in  D;  a  scena  for  contralto 
and  orchestra,  '  The  Song  of  Judith/  Norwich, 
Festival  1867,  etc. 

PKUCKNER,  CABOum,  singer  and  pro- 
fessor,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1833,  and  developed 
dramatic  feeling  together  with  a  powerful  voice 
so  early  in  life  that,  notwithstanding  the  counsels 
of  prudence,  she  was  heard  (at  a  provincial 
theatre)  in  the  part  of  Adalgisa  when  only  15. 
An  engagement  followed  in  1850  at  the  Hanover 
Court  Theatre,  where  she  won  much  applause  as 
Martha,  Susanna,  Leonora  ('  Stradella,')  etc. 
Two  years  later  similar  success  attended  her  per- 
formances, at  Mannheim,  of  more  arduous  parts, 
such  as  Elvira  and  Valentine.  Thus  seemingly 
launched  upon  a  brilliant  career,  Caroline  Pruck- 
ner  must  have  cruelly  felt  the  total  loss  of  her 
voice  in  1855,  when  she  was  barely  24  years  of 
age ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  courage  and  the 
temper  of  the  budding  prima  donna  that  she  at 
once  recognised  the  extent  of  the  disaster  and 
resigned  herself  in  the  best  possible  way  by 
devoting  herself  to  teach  the  art  she  lovedC 
especially  that  branch  of  it  which  ui  concerned 
with  the  nursing  of  the  vocal  organs  (as  a  part 
of  voice-training),  and  the  healing  of  injuries 
done  by  forcing  and  other  ill-usage,  f^ulein 
Pmckner  applied  her  newly  acquired  science  to 
her  own  case ;  and  to  some  extent  her  voice  re- 
covered its  power.  It  was  at  Luib's  Poly- 
hymnia that  she  entered  upon  her  professorial 
life;  after  two  years,  in  1870,  she  opened  an 
independent  School  of  Opera  in  the  Feinfalter 
Strasse,  whenoe  a  move  was  effected  in  1887  to 


the  Hohenstaufeneasse.  Her 

der  G^esangskunst  (Schlesinger  1873)  has  g«iaed 

for  the  authoreas  a  wide  odebrity,  aiul  on  the 

appearance  of  a  second  edition  (1883X  tbe  Or— J 

Duke  of  Mecklenbuijg-SchweEin 

with  a  gold  medal  for  art  and  Bciefpoa. 

duotion  of  new  scmgs  and  cantatas  ia  an 

tant  feature  of  the  concerts  and  lectnzva 

at  the  Schools  of  Song  and  Opeoca   bj  frmoka 

Pruckner  and  her  pupils.  [XcJIUi.] 

PSALTER,  THB  English  MxtbigaIi,  or  pna- 

phrastio  rhyming  translation  of  the  Pnlzna  aod 
Evangelical  Hymns,  intended  to  be  sioi^,  dates 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1 549 ;  but  if  we  may  belieTe  the  aoooona 
usually  given  of  the  subject,  the    practioe  <tf 
singing  compositions  of  this  natmre  ixi  '^^'^g***^  if 
£ar  older,  having  existed  among  the  aympethfirti 
with  the  new  doctrines,  long  before  the  Rclar> 
mation;  it  may  even  have  had  its  begiiniiinfi 
among   the    followers    of  Wydifie    or   I^aJts 
LoUani.    With  regard  to  this  snppoeitioDy  one 
thing  only  is  certain :  Stemhold'a  trAnaijktiosia — 
the  nucleus  of  the  metrical  psalter   which  has 
come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any  »"^^»*«  the 
first     Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder  had  already 
translated  the  seven  penitential  paalina,  axtd  tJw 
Earl  of  Surrey  three  others;  and  in   1549,  the 
year  in  which  Stemhold*s  first  small  work  was 
published,   without   tunes,    there    appeared  a 
metrical   translation  of  the  Psalter    csomplete, 
together  with   the    Evangelical    Hymns,    and 
music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title  is  ai 
follows : — 

The  Psalter  of  David  newely  tnnelated  into  Eng^yth 
metre  in  snoh  sort  that  it  maye  the  more  decently,  aad 
wjrth  more  delyte  of  the  mjnde,  he  read  and  soQge  ol 
af  men.  Whoranto  is  added  a  ^  note  of  four  pwrtei, 
with  other  thynseSf  as  shall  appeaze  in  the  JBpistle  to 
the  Beadar.  Translated  and  Imprinted  by  Bobert 
Crowley  in  tbe  yere  of  oar  Lozde  MDXUX  the  XX 
daye  of  Septemher.  And  are  to  be  sold  in  £lcrr  Tentes 
in  Holbooma.  Com  prlTilegio  ad  Imprimenonm  w> 
Imn.* 

in  the 'Epistle  to  the  Readar'  the  music  ii 
described  thus: — 

A  note  of  song  of  iiii  parts,  which  agreth  with  the 
meter  of  this  Psalter  in  such  sort,  that  it  serreth  for  sH 
the  Psalmes  thereof^  oonteyninge  so  many  notes  in  obm 
part  as  be  syllables  in  one  meter,  as  appearoth  by  the 
dyttie  that  Is  printed  with  the  same. 

This  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  becauw  it  points  to  prerioua  woriu 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his  pie&os 
the  author  says: — ^"I  have  made  open  and 
playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,'  a  remark  which  must  surely 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  con- 
tributions of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  the 
expression  of  the  title,  '  the  Psalter  of  David, 
newly  translated,'  seems  clearly  to  imply  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  other  complete  version. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 

I  'Not*'  or  'note  oftong.*  «•■. or  ntber bad  been. U» nraal 4»> 
■erl|>tloti  of  mniie  Mt  to  wordi.  AttUsdsto  H  wu  probaUr olA- 
ftvbloned.  ilnce  It  Mldom  ocean  ■caln.  Id  15M^  CimnoMr.  In  hi* 
letter  to  Heni7  VIII.  retpectiog  bU  Litany,  ipeaks  of  the  whole  of 
the  mnele  ■ometlnei  u  *  the  note,'  and  eomeUaiee  ae  tbe '  long.' 

*  Tbe  unique  copy  of  this  book  Is  In  tbe  llbcmxy  of  Rrasaoow 
College.  Oxford.  Tbanks  are  doe  to  tbe  College  lor  permission  le 
examine  it. 
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now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  alternately, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  long 
rhyming  couplet.^  The  verse,  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  average  merit : 
the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or  Wyat,  a  poet, 
but  a  scholar  turned  puritan  preacher  and 
printer,  who  pretended  to  nothing  more  than  a 
translation  as  fiuthful  as  possible,  considering  the 
necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the  most  intereeting 
thing  in  the  book  is  the  music,  which  here 
follows : — 


Mods  IX. 
That  man  Is  happf*  and  bloned,  Unt  bath  not 
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Its  interest  is  of  several  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  earliest  music  to  an  English  metrical 
version  as  yet  discovered.  It  is  also  a  double 
chant,  a  musical  form  hitherto  supposed  unknown 
till  a  hundred  years  later;  and  it  thus  shows 
by  what  a  simple  transition  the  passage  from 
chanting  the  prose  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
one  might  be  aocompUshed.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  argue  fiom  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
so  accomplished,  or  that  we  see  here  the  typical 
early  English  metrical  psalm-tune ;  but  certainly 
the  discovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
viously intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
diminishes  the  probability  that  anytiiing  like  the 
chorale  form,  which  soon  afterwards  prevailed, 
was  known  in  England  at  this  time. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  histoiy  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  authorized  version.  In  the 
year  1548  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  which,  but 
possibly  early  in  1549 — Appeared  a  small  Yolume 
with  the  following  tiUe  :— 

Gertayne  Psalmes  chosen  ovt  of  the  Psalter  of  David 
and  drawen  Into  BngUihe  Metre  br  Thomas  Stemhold, 
Grome  of  y  Kysffee  Maiesties  Aobes.  London,  £d- 
▼arduB  Whitohtticne.' 

This  volume,  which  is  without  date,  contains 
19  psalms  only,  in  the  double  common  measure, 
or  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Stemhold  alone, 
without  music.  Stemhold  died  in  1549,  '^  ^^ 
Dec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  new  title : — 

All  each  psalmes  of  David  as  Thomas  Stenahold 
late  eroome  of  y«  Kinges  Maiesties  Bobes  didde  in  his 
Meume  draw  into  En^sh  metre.  Kewly  impiinted  by 
Edward  Whitohurche. 

1  Thb  wu  the  OBual  way  of  printing  the  oonunon  meemre  In 
Orowlfljr'B  der.  and  for  many  jreen  aftenvarcU. 

t  In  the  original  the  reciting  note  ii  dlTlded  laito  MadbNTas,  one 
ftir  6Mh  sjrllable. 


Besides  the  original  19,  this  edition  oon tains 
18  by  Stemhold;  and,  printed  as  a  second 
part,  a  supplement  of  7  by  J.  Hopkins,  without 
music.  Thia  is  the  volume  which  in  previous 
accounts  of  the  subject'  has  been  usually 
described  as  the  first  edition ;  and  no  mention  is 
made  of  Hopkins's  supplement.  It  has  also  been 
usual  to  describe  the  contents  as  'fifty-one 
psalms* ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  44. 
Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition  of  this  work 
in  the  following  year : — 'by  the  widowe  of  Jhon 
Harrington,  L^don,  1550. 

In  this  year  also  William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  published  a  small  selection 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  style  of  Stemhold, 
with  the  following  title : — 

Oertayne  Psalms  chosen  oat  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  furth  into  English  Meter  by  William 
Hunnis.    London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Herforde, 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library 
of  Cambridge.  There  is  no  music.  In  1553  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
again  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  7  psalms,  by 
Whittingham,  thus  raising  the  number  to  51. 
There  is  still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentions  an- 
other edition  of  the  same  year,  'by  Thorn. 
Kyngston  and  Henry  Sutton,  London.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con- 
taining 19  psalms  in  tiie  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great 
interest,  since  it  contains  music  in  four  parts. 
The  titie  is  as  follows : — 

Certayne  Psalmes  select  oat  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  into  Enslyshe  Metre,  with  notes  to  every 
Psalme  in  iiij  perts  to  Synge,  by  F.  8.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Wyllyam  Seres,  at  the  Sygne  of  the  Hedge 
Hogge,  1663.* 

In  the  dedication,  to  Lord  Russell,  the  author 
gives  his  full  name,  Fsancys  Seagar.  The  music 
is  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book :  the  parts  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  copy  of  words ;  the 
two  higher  voices  upon  the  left-hand  page,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right ;  all,  of  course^  turning 
the  leaf  together.  Though  the  music  continues 
throughout  the  book,  the  actual  number  of 
compositions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven.  The 
first  is  here  given : — 


i 


Mods  II.    Tnxu^otei,^ 

Blei    •    -    aed    be 


the  Laid 
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>  Bzeept  in  that  glfsn  bgr  Warton.  frbo  ipoaks  of  mmtoI  adiUona 
during  Btamhold'i  UCstlnie :  H  is  ImixMibIa  however  to  oorroborate 
this. 

4  The  nnlqoa  copy  of  thla  boolc  la  in  the  llhrary  of  Knunanoal 
College.  Cambridge.   Thanka  ara  doe  to  the  OoUage  far  panniaalOB 
to  azamlne  it. 
a  The  original  ia  wlthont  ban. 
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my      n 


my  whole  powre  ttrenfth  and 
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y*     dctm,  ate. 


and    my  tn^  '  fw 


to     ^i^t> 


It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  yet 
quite  arrived  at  a  tane.    The  part  next  above 
the  bass,  in  descending  by  one  degree  upon  the 
final,  performs  the  offioe  of  a  oantus  firmus,  but 
exhibits  no  other  characteristic  of  a  tune  that 
could  be  sung  alone.    The  composition  is  in  fact 
a  little  motet,  full  of  points  of  imitation,  but 
capable  of  repetition.    It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  zeoognised  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with   I^.  Tye's  musio  to  his 
metrical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (aLso  published 
in  this  year)  or  with  the  four-part  song  '  In  going 
to  my  naked  bed  * ;  a  native  style,  founded  upon 
the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfiix,  Ck>my88he, 
Newark,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  growing 
up  during  the  reign  ofHenry  the  Eighth.  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  diape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowing,  consecutive  common 
measure  tune  is  only  to  be  found  in  Tye's  work.^ 
It  is  true  that  Tye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo- 
sitions generally,   and   occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  injured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
introducing  a  point  of  imitation ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  concession  to  scholanhip,  and  could 
with  so  little  difficulty  have  been  altered,  that 
we  may  certainly  ascribe  to  lum  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  Greneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  Tye's  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objectionable;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-singing  was  to  the  papist  the  sign  of  heresy, 
so  not  less  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  popery.     To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  written  in  this  style. 

1  One  of  Tye's  tvnei  has  already  heen  printed  antlfe  In  this  work. 
Sea  article  WtKDaoa  oa  Xtox  toxs. 


The  publications  of  this  year  probably  took 
place  before  July,  which  was  the  month  of  tbe 
king*s  death ;  and  nothing  further  was  prodoeed 
in  this  country  during  the  reaetionazy  reign  of  hoB 
successor.  But  in  1556  an  edition  of  Stemliaikl 
was  published  in  Geneva,  for  the  nee  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  b 
extremely  important  in  the  history  of  the  snb- 
ject,  since  it  contains  the  first  instalment  of  thoee 
&mous  '  Church  tunes,'  some  at  least  of  which 
have  been  sung,  Sunday  after  Sunday^  in  ^mr 
English  churches,  from  that  day  to  thia. 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title : — 

One  and  fiftie  Fnlmes  of  David  In  Snirllfth 
whereof  37  were  made  b7  Thomas  8tenieh<dde  and  tte 
rest  bj  others.  Conferred  with  the  hehrewne,  and  m 
oerteyn  placea  oorreoted  ss  the  text,  and  aena  of  the 
Propbete  reqaixedi* 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  whidi  contains  the  Geneva  catechiam, 
form  of  prayer,  and  confevion,  and  is  printed 
*by  John  Giespin,  Geneva,  1556.*    No  additioii^ 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  nnmber  of 
translations :  it  only  remains,  thereHore,  to  speak 
of  the  tunes.    In  one  respect  this  edition  diflTers 
from  all  othen.    Here  a  new  tune  is  g^ven  for 
every  Psalm ;  in  subsequent  editions  the  tones 
are  repeated,  sometimes  more  than  once.     Thej 
are  printed  without  hannony,  in  the  tenor  cur  alto 
clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Psalm ;  the  first  vens 
accompanying  the  notes.    The  question  has  often 
been  cuscuss^  what  the  Church  tunes  are;  what 
their  origin,  and  who  their  author.    Buxney  says 
they  are  'mostly  German*;  but  that  is  impoesi- 
ble,  since  the  translations  in  the  edition  of  Stexn- 
hold  which  the  emigrants  took  with  them  to 
Greneva  woe  all,  except  one  or  two,  in  double 
conmion  measure ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tun« 
of  this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  lc»g<Mii 
metre.    The  true  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  Ravenscroft*s  classified  index  of  the  tones  in 
hii  Psalter,  published  in  1621 ;  where,  nnder  the 
heading  of  'English  tunes  imitating  the  High 
Dutch,  Italian,  l^enoh  and  Netherlandish  tunes,' 
will  be  found  almost  all  the  original  'Church 
tunes '  which  remained  in  use  in  his  day.     Ao> 
cording  to  this  excellent  authority,  thererac^  the 
'  Church  tunesy*  as  a  whole,  are  &iglish  composi- 
tions.   Furthermore,  considering  that  they  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  published 
at  Geneva,  three  years  after  the  emigration,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  imi- 
tations of  those  which  the  emigrants  found  in  use 
at  Geneva  among  the  French  Protestants ;  which 
were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  tunes  composed 
by  Guillaume  Franc  for  the  Psalter  of  Marot  and 
Bdza.  [See  BouBOBOis  and  Fbano  in  App.]  Some 
of  the  French  tunes  evidentlyat  onoe  becunegreat 
favourites  with  the  English  Protestants.  Alrauiy 
in  this  volume  we  &id  two  most  interssting 
attempts  to  adapt  the  famous  IVench  tune  now 
known  as  the  Old  Hundredth  to  the  douUe 
common  measure.      One  is  set  to  the  3rd  Plalm, 
the  other  to  the  68th.    In  both  the  first  line  is 
note  for  note  the  same  as  in  the  French  tune : 
the  difiTerence  begins    with    the    difference  dT 

*  The  u&lqiit  0017  of  this  book  Is  In  th«  Bodtalan  Ubntj, 
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metre,  in  the  second  line.  We  find  farther  that 
as  the  translation  of  the  Psalter  proceeded  to- 
wards completion,  Keith  and  Whittingham, 
residents  in  Geneva,  rendered  some  of  the  later 
psalms  into  special  metres,  and  re-translated 
others — among  them  the  looth,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adoption  of  the  most  admired  French 
tunes  intact :  these  will  be  mentioned  in  detail, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  as  yet  identified,  later 
on.  The  question  of  authorship  is  of  secondary 
interest.  There  were  at  this  time,  no  doabt, 
many  English  musicians  capable  of  composing 
them,  among  the  oiganists  or  singing  men 
in  the  Cathedrals  and  Chapels  Boyal,  who  are 
known  to  have  entered  idmost  as  warmly  as 
the  cleigy  into  the  religious  discussions  of  the 
time,  and  of  whom  many  took  refuge  at  Geneva 
along  with  the  deigy.  Immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Mary,  in  1558,  this  work  found  its  way 
to  England.  The  tunes  at  once  became  popular, 
and  a  strong  and  general  demand  was  made  for 
liberty  to  sing  them  in  the  churches.  In  the 
following  year  permission  was  given,  in  the  49th 
section  of  the  injunctions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
clergy ;  where,  after  conmianding  that  the  former 
order  of  service  (Edward*s)  be  preserved,  Eliza- 
beth adds : — 

And  yet  nererfheless,  for  the  oomforting  of  such  as 
deliffht  in  mnsio,  it  may  be  permitted,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning or  in  the  end  of  Oommon  Ftayer,  either  at 
morninff  or  evening,  there  mav  be  sung  an  hymn,  or 
such  like  tong,  to  the  pndfle  ox  Almighty  OocL  in  the 
belt  melody  and  mnaio  tnat  may  be  conveniently  deTised, 
haying  respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be 
understood  ajid  peroeiTed. 

This  permission,  and  the  immediate  advantage 

that  was  taken  of  it,  no  doubt  did  much  to 

increase  the  popular  taste  for  psalm-singing,  and 

to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  Psalter.    For  in 

the  course  of  the  next  year,  1560,  a  new  edition 

appeared,  in  which  the  nimiber  of  Psalms  is 

raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title  :^ — 

Psalmes  of  Barid  in  EngUshe  Ifetre,  by  Thomas 
Stemeholde  and  others :  conferred  with  the  Ebrae,  and 
in  certeine  places  corrected,  as  the  sense  of  the  Prophete 
required :  and  the  Note  Joyned  withall.  Very  mete  to 
be  used  of  all  sorts  of  people  privately  for  their  godlv 
solace  ik  comfort,  laying  aparte  all  ungodly  songes  & 
ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice, 
and  corrupting  of  youth,  ^ewly  set  foarth  and  allowed, 
according  to  ue  (^enes  Maiesties  Iniunotions.  16O0. 

There  is  no  name  either  of  place  or  of  printer, 
but  in  all  probability  it  was  an  English  edition. 
Although  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
title,  this  work  includes  metrical  versions  of 
three  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns,  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Creed. 
It  may  have  included  a  few  more  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  only  known  copy  of  the  work  is 
imperfect  at  the  end,  where  these  additions  are 
printed  as  a  kind  of  supplement.  The  practice 
of  repeating  the  tunes  begins  here,  for  though  the 
number  of  psalms  has  been  increased,  the  number 
of  tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  44,  of 
which  33  have  been  taken  on  from  the  previous 
edition ;  the  rest  are  new.  Among  the  new  tunes 
will  be  found  five  adopted  from  the  French  Psalter, 
in  the  manner  described  above.   They  are  as  fol- 

1  Tlko  ODlqne  oop7  of  this  work  U  In  tlxo  library  of  Chrlit  Church. 
Ozford.   Tbanlo  an  due  to  th«  Gollege  for  penninton  to  examine  It 
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lows: — The  tunes  to  the  French  laist,  124th, 
and  130th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  psalms  in 
the  English  version ;  the  French  107th  has  been 
comprised  to  suit  the  English  i  aoth ;  and  the 
French  i  a4th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm  in  the 
English  version,  has  been  expanded  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  section  between  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  original ;  the  French  psalm  having  four  lines 
of  eleven  to  the  stanza,  the  English  five.  The 
tune  for  the  metrical  commandments  is  the  same 
in  both  versions. 

£v  the  following  year  23  more  translations  were 
ready;  and  another  edition  was  brought  out, 
again  at  Geneva  :^ — 

Foure  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  Darid  in  English 
Mitre,  hy  Thomas  Stemeholde  and  others:  conferred 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeine  places  corrected,  as 
the  sense  of  the  Prophet  requlreth.  Whereunto  are 
added  the  8onge  of  Simeon,  the  then  commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.    1661. 

From  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers,'  etc.,  bound  up 
with  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  *  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Zadiarie  Durand.'  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  exact  number 
is  63 ;  of  which  22  had  appeared  in  both  previous 
editions,  14  in  the  edition  of  1560  only,  and  a  in 
the  edition  of  1556  only.  The  rest  were  new. 
Among  the  new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several 
French  importations.  The  tunes  for  the  English 
50th  and  104th  are  the  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.  The  looth  is  the  French  134th,  the 
113th  the  French  36th,  the  122nd  the  French 
3rd,  the  125th  the  French  21st,  the  126th  the 
French  90th.  The  145th  and  148th  are  also 
called  '  French '  by  Ravensoroft.'  Thus  far  there 
is  no  siffn  of  any  other  direct  influence.  The 
imported  tunes,  so  fiir  as  can  be  discovered,  are 
all  French ;  and  the  rest  are  English  imitations 
in  the  same  style. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  year  1562,  which 

saw  the  completion  of  Stemhold's  version,  it  is 

necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given 

of  another  Psalter,  evidently  intended  for  the 

public,  which  had  been  in  preparation  for  some 

little  time,  and  was  actually  printed,  probably 

in    1560,   but  which  was    never   issued ; — the 

Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.    The  title  is  as 

follows : — 

The  whole  Psalter  translated  into  English  metre, 
which  oontayneth  an  hundreth  and  flrty  psalmes, 
Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  orer 
Alaersgate  beneath  8.  Martyn's.  Gum  gratia  et  privi- 
legio  BegisB  maiestatis,  per  decenninm. 

The  privilege  sufBdently  proves  the  intention  to 
publish.  It  seems  at  fint  sight  curious,  that 
while  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
copies  of  published  works  hiUierto  referred  to  as 
unique,  it  should  be  possible  to  say  of  this,  which 
was  never  given  to  the  public,  that  at  least  four 
or  five  examples  are  in  existence.  The  reason, 
however,  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 

*  Tha  vatUpw  copy  of  this  book  la  in  the  Library  of  S.  Panl'i 
CathedraL  Thanks  are  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  permission 
to  examine  It. 

>  The  imported  tanes  sometimes  underwent  a  slight  alteration, 
necessitated  by  the  frequency  of  the  i<eminlne  rhymes  In  the  French 
Torsion.  By  this  metiiod  a  new  eharaeterwss  often  given  to  the  tune. 
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the  few  oopies  struck  off  as  ipeciiiieiiB  were  dis- 
tributed to  select  persons,  and  so,  finding  their 
way  at  once  into  careful  hands,  were  the  better 
preserved.  The  existing  oopies,  so  far  as  they  have 
Deen  compared,  oorrespond  exactly ;  and  show 
that  the  work  was  complete,  ladcing  nothing 
except  the  date,  for  which  a  blank  space  was 
left  at  the  foot  of  the  title  page.  The  verse  of 
this  translation,  which  is  in  various  metres,  is  in 
every  way  &r  superior  to  that  of  Stemhold^s ; 
but  though  the  author  has  evidently  aimed  at 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  original,  he 
is  frequently  obscure.  The  suppression  of  the 
work,  however,  was  probably  not  due  to  any 
considerations  of  this  kind,  but  either  to  the 
enormous  popularity  of  Stemhold's  version,  which 
was  every  day  becoming  more  manifest,  or,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  supposed,  to  a  change  in  the 
author's  opinion  as  to  tne  desirability  of  psalm- 
singing.  In  any  case,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  involved  the  suppression  of  nine  tunes, 
specially  composed  bv  TaUis,  in  a  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  wldch,  if  the  work  had  been  published, 
would  at  all  events  have  once  more  established 
the  standard  of  an  English  tune  in  four  parts, 
broad,  simple,  and  effective,  and  suitable  for 
congregational  use;  and,  from  the  technical 
point  of  view,  finer  than  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  done  since.  Whewer  it  would 
have  prevailed  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  Tye,  the  in- 
fluence of  Geneva  triumphed  over  the  beauty 
of  his  music ;  and  that  influence  had  become 
stronger  in  the  intervaL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  to  florid  deaoant,  so  hateful  to  the  re- 
formers, was  absent  from  the  work  of  Tallis.  The 
compositions  in  this  book  are  pxinted,  in  the 
manner  then  customary,  in  separate  parts,  all 
four  being  visible  at  once.  They  are  in  nearly 
plain  counterpoint ;  the  final  dose  is  sometimes 
slightly  elaborated,  but  generally  the  effect — 
which  is  one  of  great  richness,  solenm  or  sweet 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  scale— 
is  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  Eight  of  the 
tunes  are  in  the  first  eight  modes,  and  are  in- 
tended for  the  psalms ;  the  ninth,  in  Mode  XIII, 
is  supplementary,  and  is  set  to  a  translation  of 
•  Veni  Creator.'  Two  of  them  have  been  revived, 
and  are  now  well  known.  One  appears  in  our 
hymnals  as  'Tallis,*  and  is  the  supplementary 
tune  in  Mode  XIII.;  the  other,  generally  set  to 
Bishop  Ken's  evening  hymn,  and  known  as 
'  Canon,*  is  the  tune  in  Mode  VIII.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
original  it  is  twioe  as  long  as  in  the  modem  form, 
every  section  being  repeated  before  proceeding  to 
the  next.  With  this  exception  the  melodies  ap- 
pear as  they  were  written ;  but,  as  regards  the 
three  other  parts,  only  such  fragments  lutve  been 
retained  as  have  happened  to  suit  the  taste  or 
convenience  of  compilers.  In  the  original,  too, 
the  tenor  leads  in  the  canon ;  this  is  reversed  in 
Uie  modem  arrangement.  The  example  here 
given,  which  is  the  tune  in  Mode  I,  is  in  a 
more  severe  and  solemn  strain  than  the  two  just 
mentioned.    Tlie  treatment  of  the  B—natunJ  in 


the  first  half  of  the  tune,  and  flat  in  the 
half — is  in  the  finest  manner  of  Dorian 
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The  instraction  with  regard  to  the  tones  is  m 
follows  :— 

The  tenor  of  these  partes  be  for  the  people  when  they 
will  ayng  alone,  the  other  parts,  pat  for  greater  queeiii 
or  aacn  as  will  STUg  or  play  them  priyatlye. 

The  method  of  fitting  the  psalms  to  appropriate 
tunes  is  very  simple.  At  the  head  of  each 
psalm  stands  an  accent — grave,  acute,  or 
circumflex — ^indicating  its  nature  as  sad,  joyfol, 
or  indifferent^  accon^ig  to  the  author^s  notion : 
the  tunes  bear  corresponding  accents.  Hia 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  containing 
fifty  psalms ;  and  since  it  is  only  in  the  third 

I  The  ban  In  tho  orlglaat  an  only  ■actional.  ceJnaMlas  vUb  the 
VOnctnatHm  of  the  test. 
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part  that  these  accents  appear,  (together  with 
a  rather  ingenious  system  of  red  and  black 
brackets,  showing  the  rhyming  structure  of  the 
verse,)  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  work 
was  not  all  printed  at  once,  and  that  it  was  only 
towards  the  end — possibly  after  the  promulgation 
of  Elizabeth's  injunctions — that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  have  tunes  composed. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  first  complete  edition 
of  this  version,  containing  the  whole  Pealms,  the 
Evangelical  Hymns,  and  the  Spiriiual  Songs,  was 
published  in  Z562,  and  that  another  followed  in 
1 563  ;  l>ut  the  earliest  now  in  existence  is  the  one 
of  t^6j^  of  which  the  title  is  as  follows : — 

'  The  whole  hooke  of  Fiahns  oolleoted  into  XSnglyah 
Met«r,  bv  Thomas  Stemhold.  J.  Hopkins,  and  others, 
conferrea  with  the  Hebrew,  with  apt  notes  to  sing  them 
withal,  faithfully  perused  and  allowed  aooordmg  to 
thorder  appoynted  in  the  Queenes  maiestyes  Iniunctions. 
Yery  meet,*  etc»  as  in  the  edition  of  15m).  '  Imprinted 
at  liondon  by  John  Daye,  dwelling  oTer  Aldersgate. 
Oom  gratia  et  privilegio  regiae  Maieatatis  per  septen- 
niitm.    1564.' 

The  number  of  tunes  in  this  edition  is  65  ;  of 
which  14  had  appeared  in  all  the  previous  edi- 
tions, 7  in  the  editions  of  1560  and  1561  only, 
and  7  in  the  edition  of  1561  only,  and  4  in 
the  edition  of  1560  only,  llie  rest  were  new. 
Nothing  more  had  been  taken  from  the  French 
Psalter ;  but  two  tunes  which  Ravenscroft  calls 
*  High  Dutch '  were  adopted.  One  of  them, 
set  to  Wisdome's.  prayer  '  Preserve  us,  Lord, 
by  thy  dear  word,  was  identified  by  Bumey 
with  the  so-called  Luther  Chorale  set  to  simi- 
lar words.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  a 
considerable  re-arrangement  of  the  tunes  had 
hitherto  taken  place  in  every  new  edition  ;  the 
tunes  which  were  taken  on  from  previous  edi- 
tions generally  remained  attached  to  the  same 
psalms  as  before,  but  the  number  of  new  tunes, 
as  well  as  of  those  omitted,  was  always  lai^e. 
Now,  however,  the  compilers  rested  content; 
and  henceforward,  notwithstanding  that  a  new 
edition  was  published  almost  yearly,  the  changes 
were  so  gradual  that  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  take  note  of  them  at  intervals.  The  tunes 
are  printed  without  bars,  and  in  notes  of  unequal 
length.  Semibreves  and  minims  are  both  used, 
but  in  what  seems  at  first  sight  so  unsystematic 
a  way — since  they  do  not  correspond  with  the 
accents  of  the  verse— that  few  of  the  tunes,  as 
they  stand,  could  be  divided  into  equal  sections ; 
and  some  could  not  be  made  to  submit  to  any 
time-signature  whatever.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  older  ecclesiastical  melodies.  The 
idea  of  imitation,  however,  was  probably  far 
from  the  composer's  mind,  and  the  object  of  Ms 
irregularity  was  no  doubt  variety  of  effect ;  the 
destruction  of  the  monotonous  swing  of  the  alter- 
nate eight  and  six  with  accents  constantly  recur- 
ring in  similar  positions.  To  the  eye  the  tunes 
appear  somewhat  confused;  bat  upon  trial  it 
will  be  found  that  the  long  and  short  notes  have 
been  adjusted  with  great  care,  and,  taking  a 
whole  tune  together,  with  a  fine  sense  of  rhythm- 
ical balance.  The  modes  in  which  these  com- 
positions are  written  are  such   as  we  should 
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expect  to  meet  with  in  works  of  a  popular,  as 
opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical,  character.  The 
great  majority  of  the  tunes  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  modes  which  have  since  become  our  major 
and  minor  scales.  The  exact  numbers  are  as 
follows  :— 28  are  in  Modes  XIII.  and  XIV.,  23 
in  Modes  IX.  and  X.,  12  in  Modes  I.  and  II., 
one  in  Mode  VII.,  tod  one  in  Mode  VIII.  All 
these  modes,  except  the  last  two,  are  used  both  in 
their  original  and  transposed  positions. 

A  knowledge  of  music  was  at  this  time  so 
general,  that  the  number  of  persons  able  to  sing 
or  play  these  tunes  at  sight  was  probably  very 
considerable.  Nevertheless,  in  the  edition  of 
1564,  and  again  in  1577,  there  was  published 
'  An  Introduction  to  learn  to  sing,'  consisting  of 
the  scale  and  a  few  elementary  rules,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ignorant.  The  edition  of  1607 
contained  a  more  elaborate  system  of  rules,  and 
had  the  sol-fa  joined  to  every  note  of  the  tunes 
throughout  the  book ;  but  this  was  not  repeated, 
nor  was  any  further  attempt  made,  in  this  work, 
to  teach  music. 

For  competent  musicians,  a  four-part  setting 
of  the  church  tunes  was  also  provided  by  the 
same  publisher : — 

The  whole  iwalmes  in  fonre  partes,  which  may  he  sonff 
to  al  musicall  instnunentes,  set  forth  for  the  encrease^ 
▼ertne,  and  abolishing  of  other  vayne  and  triflyng 
ballades.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Day,  dwelling 
over  Aldersgate,  beneath  Saynt  MaTtjrns.  Cnm  gratiA  et 
privilegio  BegisB  Maiestatls,  per  septenninm.    1563. 1 

Notwithstanding  this  title,  only  the  first  verse 
of  each  Psalm  is  given ;  enough  to  accompany 
the  notes  once,  and  no  more :  it  is  therefore  only 
a  companion  to  Stemhold ;  not,  like  almost  all 
subsequent    works   of   the  kind,   a  substitute. 
But  in  other  respects  it  was  designed  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  anything  that  appeared  after- 
wards.   It  is  in  four  volumes,  one  for  each  voice. 
Every  composition,   long  or  short,  occupies  a 
page ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  stands  one  of 
the  fine  pictorial  initial  letters  which   appear 
in  all  Day's  bciit  books  about  this  time,     fiut 
it  is  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  music  that 
it  goes  farthest  beyond  all  other  collections  of 
the  same  kind.     The  composers  of  subsequent 
Psalters  thought  it  quite  sufficient,  as  a  rule, 
to  furnish  each  of  the  65  church  tunes   with 
a  single  setting;  but  here,  not  only  has  each 
been  set,   but  frequently   two  and   sometimes 
three  and    four    (X)mposer8    have    contributed 
settings  of  the  same  tune ;  and  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,  they  have  increased  the  work  by  as 
many  as  30  tunes^  not  to  be  found  in  Stemhold, 
and  for  the  most  part  probably  original.    The 
total  result  of   their    labours   is   a   collection 
of  141    compositions,    of  which   4  are  by   N. 
Southerton,  11  by  B.  Brimle,  17  by  J.  Hake, 
27  by  T.  Causton,  and  81  by  W.  Parsons.    It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  all  the  contem- 
porary musicians  of  the  first  rank  had  already 
been  employed  upon  contributions  to  the  liturgi- 
cal service,  not  only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also 
in  the  printed  work,  '  Certayne  notes.'  eta  issued 
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hj  Day  in  1560, — the  ooniposera  to  whom  the 
publisher  had  recourae  for  tltiB  undertaking  are 
all,  except  one,^  otherwise  unknown.  Nor  is 
their  music,  though  generally  respectable  and 
sometimes  excellent^  of  a  kind  that  requires  any 
detailed  description :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  its  most  noticeable  characteristicSy 
interesting  chiefly  from  the  insight  they  afford 
into  the  practice  of  the  average  proficient  at  this 
period.  The  character  of  these  compositionB  in 
most  cases  is  much  the  same  as  Uiat  of  the 
simple  settings  of  the  French  Psalter  by 
Goudimel  and  Claude  le  Jeune;  the  parts 
usually  moving  together,  and  the  tenor  taking 
the  tune.  The  method  of  Causton,  however, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  his  asso- 
ciates :  he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye ; 
showing  the  same  tendency  towards  florid  coun- 
terpoint, and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
some  of  the  objectionable  colUsionB,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  tcom  the  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  aooept.' 
Brimle  offends  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  he  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  the  printer,  he  is  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  his  compositions,  for 
instance^  having  to  accommodate  his  accom- 
panying voices  to  a  difficult  close  in  tfie 
melody,  he  has  written  as  follows :— ' 
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The  difficulty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  melody  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
presented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  closing,  passed 
by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone  from  the  seventh 
of  the  scale  to  the  final.  When  this  happened, 
the  final  cadence  of  the  mode  was  of  course 
impossible,  and  some  sort  of  expedient  became 
necessary.  Since,  however,  no  substitute  for 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  satisfactory — 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  the  result  must  necessanly  be  anibigu- 

1  OMUton,  a  Gentieman  of  tha  Ohapel  Boyal.  had  bean  a  ooiiM* 
bator  to  '  OertajD«  notas.' 

>  He  frequanily  oonverti  passing  discords  into  dlsoords  ofpannis- 
•lon,  by  repeatloK  the  bass  note ;  and  bis  ear.  It  seems,  ooald  tolerate 
the  prepared  itinth  at  the  distance  of  a  seoond.  when  it  occurred 
between  inner  parts. 

>  This  passage,  bowerer,  will  present  nothing  extraordinary  to 
those  who  may  happen  to  have  examined  the  examples,  taken  from 
Btsby.  Figott,  and  othen.  In  Korley's '  Flalne  and  Basle  Introdoetlon 
to  Praetloall  Muslek.'  From  thoee  examples  It  appears  that  the 
laws  which  govern  the  treatment  of  discords  were  not  at  all  generally 
understood  by  Bngllsh  mosielans,  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
Henry  the  Kigfath's  reign :  It  is  quite  evident  that  discords  (not 
passing)  were  not  only  constantly  taken  unprepared,  but.  what  Is 
more  strange,  the  discordant  note  was  absolutely  free  in  Its 
progression.  It  might  either  rise  or  fkll  at  pleasure ;  It  ml^t  pass, 
by  skip  or  by  degree,  either  to  concord  or  discord ;  or  it  might 
remain  to  become  the  preparation  of  a  suspended  discord.  An^  | 
this  was  the  practice  of  musicians  of  whom  Xorley  says  that  'thay  I 
were  skilftil  man  fbr  the  time  wherein  they  lived.* 


ous— in  all  such  cases  the  m^odj 
<x  later  altered.     As  these  expedients  ^  wA 
occur  in  subsequent  Pftalters,  two  other 
mens  are  here  given  of  a  more  rational 
than  the  one  quoted  above. 
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Both  Panons'  and  Hake  appear  to  have  been 
excellent  musicians.    The  style  of  tlie  former  is 
somewhat  severe^  sometimes  even  hanh,    bat 
always  strong  and  solid.    In  the  latter  we  find 
more  sweetness ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  others,  he  makes 
use  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect  triad  in 
its  first  inversion.    It  should  be  menUoned  that 
of  the  17  tunes  set  by  him  in  this  oollectioD, 
7  were   church  tunes,  and  10  had  previoialy 
appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of  Stemhold,  and 
had  afterwards  been  dropped.     His  addiiioii% 
therefore,  were  none  of  uiem  origiziaL      One 
other  point  remains  to  be  noticed.     Modulatico, 
in  these  settings,  is  extremely  rare ;  and  ofieB. 
when  it  would  seem — to  modem  ears  at  least — 
to  be  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  progreasion  of 
the  melody,  the  apparent  ingenuity  with  whicb 
it   has   been  avoided  is  very  curious.      In  the 
tune   given  to  the    a  and  Psalm,  for  instance, 
which  is  in  Mode  XIII  (final.  C),  the  second 

*  In  Este's  psalter  the  tone  of  No.  1  has  alnady  been  altend.  k 
order  to  make  a  true  final  dose  possible,  in  the  manner  sbown  beao*. 
The  tune  containing  No.  S  does  not  oocor  again,  but  here  alao  aa 
equally  simple  alteration  brings  about  the  desired  result. 
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•  W.  Parsons  must  not  be  oonfoonded  with  B.  ftnoniL  a 
known  oomposer  of  this  period.   J.  Bake  may  possibly  hafa 
'  Mr.  Hake.'  asinging  man  of  Windsor,  whose  name  waa  a 
by  Testwoode  in  one  of  the  seofllng  speeches  for  which  ha  mas 
wards  tried  (with  Herbaeka  and  another)  and  executed. 
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half    begins    with  a  phraae    which    obviously 
BuggeatB  a  modulation  to  the  dominant : — 
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but    which   has    been  treated    by  Panons    as 
follows  :— * 
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The  importance  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
first  and  the  moat  liberal  of  its  kind,  entitles  it  to 
a  complete  example  of  its  workmanship.  The 
tune  chosen  is  that  to  the  137th  Psahn,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  Englifth  imitations  of 
the  French  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 
being  one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
among  the  first  printed — in  Grespin's  edition  of 
Stemhold, — ^are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
evidently  a  &vouiite  with  Parsons,  who  has  set 
it  three  times ;  twice  placing  it  in  the  tenor,  and 
once  in  the  upper  voice.  The  latter  setting  is 
the  one  here  given : — ^ 
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I  Nothlnc  Is  mora  tDtemfetac  than  to  trsoe  tbe  proems  of  a  pM- 
Mge  of  thl«  kind  throQsh  lataoqnent  pnlton,  and  to  noUoe  how 
■unly,  wooar  or  Istor,  the  modnUUon  eomM  :— 
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s  It  mnst  be  eontased  that  the  tune  Is  mora  beautiful  wlthont  Its 
•etilnf.  Parsons  has  not  only  aTotded  every  kind  of  modalatlon. 
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At  the  end  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  and 
some  in  prose,  evidently  not  specially  intended 
for  this  work,  but  adopted  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Tallis,  and 
one  each  by  Shepbard  and  Edwards. 

The  ample  supply  of  four-part  settings  con- 
tained in  Day's  great  collection  seems  to  have  so 
£eu'  satisfied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  no  other  publication  of  tbe 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Nor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  tbat  period  been 
composed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rival  or 
succeed  the  existing  one ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  intended  for  the  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  pennission,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge of  its  author.    Its  title  was  as  follows  : — 

The  PBalmsB  of  David  in  Bn^ish  meter  with  xMtee  of 
fonn  TOurtea  set  unto  them  ^  Ouiliehno  Damon,  for 
John  Bull,  to  the  use  of  the  cfodly  Chriatiaas  for 
xeoreatyng  themaelTea,  inatede  of  fond  and  unaeemly 
Ballades.  Anno  1679  at  London  Printed  hj  John  Daje. 
Cum  priTileglo. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  th^ 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  these.  It 
was  Damon^s  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
his  visits  to  his  Mend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  com- 
pose, and  leave  behind  him,  a  four-part  setting 
of  some  one  of  the  church  tunes;  and  these^ 
when  the  collection  was  complete,  Bull  gave 
to  the  printer,  without  asking  tne  author's  con- 


but  has  eten 
might  have 
remained  for 


raftased  eloses  whleh  tbe  oar  deslras.  and  which  ha 
wlthont  havlDc  raeourse  to  ohromatie  notes.  It 
mnsldans  to  bring  ont  tbe  boantj  of  the  maiody. 
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■ent.  The  prefiM)e,  by  one  Edward  Hake,  if 
a  kind  of  apology,  partiy  for  the  oondact  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  'citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,'  and  partly  for  the 
settings  themselves,  of  which  he  says  that  they 
were  'by  peece  meale  gotten  and  gathered 
together  from  the  fertile  soyle  of  his  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  Damon  one  of  her  Maiesties 
Musitions,'  who  '  never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  Musition,  but  alto- 
gether respected  the  pleasuryng  of  his  private 
frend.'  The  settings — one  only  to  each  tune — 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  They  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  with  the  tune  in  the  tenor ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit.  The  book  contains  14 
tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Day,  and  among  these 
are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common  meatnire 
tunes  which  later  quite  took  the  place  in  popular 
favour  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  older  double  kind. 
They  had  not  as  yet  been  named,  but  they  were 
afterwards  known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canter^ 
bury,  and  Southwell  Two  of  the  church  tunes 
havebeendropped ;  and  it  should  also  be  remarked 
that  in  many  tunes  the  value  of  the  notes  has 
been  altered,  the  alteration  being,  in  all  cases, 
the  substitution  of  a  minim  for  a  semibreve. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  *YII 
Steppes  to  heauen,  alias  the  vij  [penitentiall 
Psalmes  reduced  into  meter  by  Will  Hunnys,'^ 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  158 1 ;  and  '  Seuen  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
full  Boule  for  sinne,'  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  contains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
measure,  in  the  style  of  the  church  tunes, 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  merit  of  their  models.  Bumey  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  the  following  title : — 

Musicke  of  six  and  five  parts  made  upon  the  oommon 
tones  used  in  singinff  of  the  PaahEDei  by  John  Coeyn, 
London  by  John  Wolfe  1585.  ^ 

Another  work,  called  by  Canon  Havergal  the 
'Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham,'^  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thought  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been 
by  Mr.  Bull  thought  good  enough  for  the  public; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
his  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
of  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  fiuhion ;  the  tunes 
in  the  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 
in  the  upper  voice.  They  were  brought  out 
after  his  death  by  a  friend,  one  William  Swayne, 
from  whose  premoe  we  leam  the  particulars  of 
the  publication  of  1579.  ^®  titles  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the  Mnsicke  of  M.  William 
Damon  late  one  of  her  maiesties  Musitions :  oonteinlng 
all  the  tones  of  David's  Psalmes,  as  th^  are  ordinarily 
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sonnff  in  the  Church :  most  excellently  lij  hian. 
into  4  parts.  In  which  sett  the  Tenor  mxge^it  tlire  Cfasrci 
tune.    Published  for  the  recreation  of  sach  as  <r 
Musioke :  by  W.  Swayne  Qent.    Printed  by  X. 
assigmLi  of  W.  Byrd.    UOL 

2.  The  second  Booke  of  the  Moaieka  of  "ML. 
Damon,  oonteining  all  the  tunes  of  David's 
dilTering  ftt»m  the  farmer  in  respect  tliat  tib« 
part  sii^th  the  Church  tone,  etc. 

In  both  these  works  the  compoaitioDs  mre  is 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  points  of  iinit«tM» 
are  frequently  taken  upon  the  plain  mong,  tht 
parts  from,  time  to  time  resting,  in  tlie  nail 
manner  of  the  motet.  Their  whole  aim  is,  b 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  otibs- 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped  ;  and  one  is 
single  oommon  measure,  added, — the  tone  skfter 
wards  known  as  Windsor  or  Eton.  [See  WnniaaB 

TUKK.] 

Este,  the  publisher  of  these  two  vrorka,  mart 
have  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  apoa  the 
preparation  of  his  own  famous  Plalter,  Cor  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  on^  with 
the  following  title : — 


The  whole  booke  of  psalmes:  with,  their 
Tunes,  as  they  are  song  in  Churches,  oonapoesd  Into 
fonre  parts :  All  which  are  so  placed  thstfoare  nmj 
sing  eoh.  one  a  seueral  part  in  this  booke.  "Wltereia  dit 
Church  tunes  are  carefhlly  corrected,  and  tbcivmil* 
added  other  short  tunes  usually  song  in  IjondoiD,  mad 
other  places  of  this  Bealme.  With  a  table  in  the  eui  d 
the  booke  of  such  tunes  as  are  newly  added,  with  tks 
numbnr  of  ech  Psalme  placed  to  the  said  Tone.    " 


t  ThsM  worki  thfl  irrltsr  has  not  besa  able  to 


with. 


piled  by  eondiy  avthors  who  haue  so  laboured  faeraa, 
that  the  ynskilfuU  with  small  practice  ou^  attains  t» 
sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their  voice.  Imprislai 
at  £ondon  by  Thomas  Est,  the  assion^  of  William  Bnd: 
dwelling  in  Aldersgate  streete  at  the  eigne  of  the  nmk 
Horse  sAd  are  there  to  be  sold.    16Q8.  > 

It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Eate's  plan  te 
ignore  his  predeoessor.  He  has  droppwi  niae 
of  the  tunes  which  were  new  in  Damoa^ 
Psalters,  and  the  five  which  he  has  taken  oa 
appear  in  hii  *Note  of  tunes  newly  added  is 
this  booke.'  Four  of  these  five  were  those  alter* 
wards  known  as  Ounbridge,  Oxford,  Canterboiy, 
and  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  must  already 
have  become  great  favourites  with  the  pub&, 
since  Cambridge  has  been  repeated  39  timsi^ 
Oxford  2^  times,  and  Canterbury  33  tioMi. 
The  repetition,  therefore,  is  now  on  a  nev 
principle :  the  older  custom  was  to  repest 
almost  every  tune  once  or  twice,  but  in  thii 
Psalter  the  repetition  is  confined  almost  entiralj 
to  these  three  tunes.  Five  really  new  tonei, 
all  in  single  common  measure,  have  been  added. 
To  three  of  these,  names,  for  the  first  time,  an 
given  ;  they  are  '  Glassenburie,'  *  Kentish ' 
(afterwards  Rochester),  and  'Cheashire.'  The 
other  two^  though  not  named  as  yet, 
became  London  and  Winchester. 

For  the  four-part  settings  Este  eoffaged  Um 
composers,  '  being  such,'  he  says  in  his  prefiio^  \ 
'  as  I  know  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  and  sulli> 
cient  to  answere  such  curious  carping  MositioH^ 
whose  skill  hath  not  been  employed  to  the 
furthering  of  this  work.'  This  is  no  emplj 
boast :  17  of  the  settings  are  by  John  Fanner; 
I  a  by  Oeorge  Kirbye ;   10  by  Richard  Allisoo; 

SAseeondodltlonwpablidMdlD  UM.siidstlilidlniaoi.  f^ 
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9  by  Giles  Fttmaby ;  7  by  Edward  Blancks ;  5 
by  John  Douland ;  5  by  William  Gobbold ;  4  by 
iBdmund  Hooper;   a  by  Edward  Johnson,  and 
I  by  Michael  Cavendish.    It  will  be  observed 
tbat  though  most  of  these  composers  are  eminent 
na  madrigalisto,  none  of  them,  except  Hooper, 
BJxd  perhaps  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
the  ecclesiastical  style  :  a  certain  interest  there- 
fore   belongs  to  their  settings  of  plainsong;   a 
kind  of  composition  which  they  have  nowhere 
attempted  except  in  this  work>    The  method  of 
treatment   is  very  varied:   in  some  cases  the 
counterpoint  is  perfectly  plain ;  in  others  plain 
is  mixed  with  florid ;  while  in  others  again  the 
florid  prevails  throughout.    In  the  plain  settings 
no  great  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
Psalter  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
— the   melodious   progression  of  the  voioes, — 
advance  was  scarcely  possible ;  since  equality 
of  interest  in  the  parts  had  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
position.   What  advance  there  is  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  harmony.    The  ear  is 
gratified  more  often  than  before  by  a  harmonic 
progression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  the 
tune.     Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  be- 
comes more*  frequent ;   and  In  some  cases,  for 
special  reasons,  a  pMlial  modulation  is  even 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.    In  all 
styles,  a  dose  containing  the  prepared  fourth, 
either  struck  or  suspended,  and  accompanied  by 
the  fifth,  is  the  most  usual  termination ;  but  the 
penultimate  harmony   is   also  sometimes   pre- 
ceded by  the  sixth  and   fifth   together   upon 
the    fourth    of   the    scale.      The    plain    style 
has  been  more  often,  and   more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blancks  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrives  always  to  unite  solid  and  reason- 
able harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts ;  indeed,  the  melody  of  his 
upper  voice  is  often  so  good  that  it  might  be 
sung  as  a  tune  by  itself.    But  by  Cur  the  grater 
number  of  the  settings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced 
consists  chiefly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
being  still  reserved  for  the  closes),  passing  notes, 
and  short  points  of  imitation  between  two  of  the 
parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.     It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.     Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  but  one  must 
also  admire  the  richness  of  Hooper's  harmony, 
Allison's    smoothness,  and    the    ingenuity  and 
resource  shown  by  Cobbold  and  Kirbye.    The 
two  last,  also,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  sue- 
oessiul  in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
which,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
associates.    They  have  produced  several  com- 
positions of  great  beauty,  in  which  most  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  have  been  introduced, 
though  without  ostentation  or  apparent  effort. 
Famaby  and  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  in- 

1  TftriBer  had  publlshad.  In  the  prerious  yaw,  fortT  eanoas.  two  In 
oiw,  upoD  one  plalaaoDg.   Then  howsvor  wers  oniy  oontnpuntal 
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eluded  in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  since 
they  do  not  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  first  setting 
being  Ps.  dii.  and  Famaby's  Ps.  cxix.  They  need 
special,  but  not  favourable,  mention;  because, 
although  their  compositions  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  often  beautiful— Johnson's  especially  so — ^it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  to  Este's 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  the 
strict  diatonic  style  had  reached,  about  the  year 
15S0,  probably  tiie  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  capable  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  for 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Famaby 
that  we  here  see  the  change  beginning.' 

There  is,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Elizabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfection  throughout.  It  is  entirely  the  work 
of  one  man,  Richard  Allison,  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who  published  it 
in  1599,  with  the  following  title : — 

The  Fsalmos  of  David  in  Meter,  the  plaine  taaa  beeing 
the  common  tanne  to  be  snng  and  pUude  apon  toe  Lute, 
Orphaxyon,  Citteme  or  Base  Yioil,  Beverally  or  alto- 
gether, the  Binging  part  to  be  either  Tenor  or  Treble  to 
the  instmment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyce,  or 
for  fowre  voyces.    With  tenne  short  Tonnes  in  the  end, 


to  which  for  the  most  part  all  the  Psalmes  may  be 
usnallT  snng,  for  the  use  of  snoh  as  are  of  mean  skilL 
and  whose  leysure  least  serreth  to  practise.  By  Richard 


Allison  Gent.  Practitioner  in  the  Art  of  Mnsicke,  and 
are  to  be  soldo  at  his  house  in  the  Dukes  place  neere 
Alde*Oate  Londoxu  printed  by  William  Barley,  the 
asigne  of  Thomas  Morley.    Ifi99. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison  in 
this  work — in  which  he  has  given  the  tune  to 
the  upper  voice  throughout — ^is  almost  the  same 
as  the  mixed  style  fulopted  by  him  in  Este's 
Psalter.  Here,  after  an  mtervid  of  seven  years, 
we  find  a  slightly  stronger  tendency  towards  the 
more  florid  manner,  but  his  devices  and  orna- 
ments are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure  taste.' 
The  lute  part  was  evidently  only  intended  for 
use  when  the  tune  was  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
since  it  is  constructed  in  the  manner  then  proper 
to  lute  accompaniments  to  songs,  in  which  the 
notes  taken  by  the  voice  were  omitted.  Sir  John 

t  Johnson  (Pb.  czl.)  hst  ukan  th«  fourth  anprepsr«d  in  s  ehord  of 
the  6-4.  snd  the  Imperfect  triad  with  the  root  In  the  btJS.  Varnaby 
■o  (requentlj  abandons  the  old  firaciice  of  making  all  the  notet  upon 
one  «yUab1e  ooi^unct.  that  one  must  suppo«e  he  actually  preferred 
the  leap  In  tuch  caaea  The  folIowiuK  Tarlanta  of  a  well-known 
oadeuce.  alio,  have  a  kind  of  interest,  since  it  Is  difllcult  to  see  how 
they  could  for  a  moment  have  borne  comparison  with  their  original :— 
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Johnson,  thonsh  sometimes  Hoentlons,  was  also  sometimes  ersn 
prudish.  In  taking  the  sixth  and  fifth  upon  the  fourth  or  the  scale, 
his  associates  accompanied  them.  In  the  modern  way,  with  a  third ; 
Johnson  howcTer  reAises  this.  and.  following  the  strict  Soman  prae- 
tloe,  doubles  the  bass  note  Instead. 

1  It  was  by  a  ohance  more  unfortunate  eren  than  usual  that  Dr. 
Bnrney  selected  this  Psalter. -on  the  whole  the  best  that  ever  ap* 
petired,— as  a  Ticitm  to  his  strange  prejudice  against  oar  native 
music.  Uls  slighting  verdiot  Is  that '  the  book  has  no  merit,  but  what 
was  Tery  common  at  the  time  tt  was  printed ' :  which  is  ot- rtalnly 
true :  but  AUisoo,  a  mnslelan  of  the  first  rank,  is  not  deeerrlng  of 
contempt  on  the  ground  that  merit  cf  the  highest  kind  happened  to 
be  very  oommon  in  his  day. 
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Hawkini,  in  Mb  aocount  of  the  book,  makes  a 
ouriouB  mistake  on  this  point.  He  says,  *  It  is 
observable  that  the  author  has  made  the  plain- 
song  or  Church  tune  the  cantus  part,  tohieh  pari 
being  intended  <u  weU/or  the  lute  or  cittern,  ae 
the  voice,  ie  given  also  in  those  characters  called 
the  tdblature  which  are  peculiar  to  those  instru- 
ments,'' That  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,^ 
will  be  seen  from  the  translation  of  a  fragment 
of  the  lute  part,  here  given : — 

Voices.   Whia  m      we      aat  In 
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The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  was 
issued  without  date;  but  since  collation  with 
Este's  third  edition  proves  it  to  be  later  than 
1604,  <^<^  since  we  know  that  its  printer,  W. 
Barley,  brought  out  nothing  after  the  year  1614, 
it  must  have  been  published  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  dates.   Its  title  is  as  follows : — 


The  whole  Books  of  Fialmes.   "^th  their  woonted 

•e  sung  in  Churches,  oomsoeed  into 

foaxe  parte.    Compiled  by  snndrie  Authors,  wno  hsTe  so 


Tunes,  as  thev  are  sung  in  Churches,  oomnoeed  into 
foaxe  parte,  uompiled  by  suudrie  Authors,  wno  hsTe  so 
labouTBd  herein,  that  the  unskilful  with  small  practise 


m«y  attaine  to  sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their 
▼oioe.  Printed  at  ixmdon  in  little  8.  Hellene  bv  W. 
Barley,  the  assigne  of  T.  Horley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Qranous  street.    Oom  privilegio. 

From  this  title,  and  fix)m  the  fact  that  Morley 
was  the  successor  to  Byrd,  whose  assignee  Este 
was,  it  would  be  natuial  to  infer  that  the  work 
was  a  further  edition  of  Este's  Psalter :  and  from 
its  contents,  it  would  seem  to  put  forward  some 
pretence  to  be  so.  But  it  differs  in  several  im- 
portant respects  from  the  original.  Este's  Psalter 
was  a  beautiful  book,  in  octavo  size,  printed  in 
small  but  perfectly  dear  type ;  the  voice  parts 
separate,  but  all  visible  at  once,  and  all  turning 

I  Hawkins  hat  eridently  been  milled  by  the  clamslly  worded  title. 


the  leaf  together.   Barley's  Paalter  is  redoced  U 
duodecimo  size,  beccMning  in  oonseqaeitoe  iBosB- 
veniently  thick;   it  is  badly  printied;    and  the 
parts,  though  separate  do  not  alvrsys  tazm  tkc 
leaf   together.      Worse   than    this,    in    whaa^ 
all  the  settings,  the  two  upper  voice  parit  me 
omitted,  and   the   remaining   parte — the 
and  the  bass — ^being  separate  are  rendered 
less  even  to  the  organist,  the  only  person 
could  have  turned  two  parts  to  any  aar%  of  ae> 
count.     The  work,  therefore,  is  so  unaatidSaeCaiT 
as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notioej,  did  it  sal 
contain   ten  new    and   admirable    oettingSy  d 
which  four  are  by  Morley  himself,  five  by  Jota 
Bennet,  and  one  by  Farnaby.     These  not  onb 
save  the  book,  but  render  it  valuable ;    §ar  m 
Bavenscroft's  Psalter,  published    a    few  yean 
later,  only  five  of  them — two  by  BCorlej,  aad 
three  by  Bennet — survive.    This  work  thesefoae 
contains  six  compositions  by  eminent  mnsicisBB 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,      l^ey  aic 
of  course  printed  entire,  as  are  also  tiie  settings 
of  the    two    established    and    often    lepeatod 
favourites  above  referred  to,  Oxford   and  Can- 
bridge  tune%  and  a  few  othen,  which,  however. 
though  they  have  escaped  mutilation,  have  mt 
escaped  alteration,  considerable  changes  hsag 
sometimes  made  in  the  parts.     In  some  of  tks 
mutilated  settings,  also,  the  bass  part  has  beea 
altered,  and  in  some  a  new  bass  baa  been  sab- 
stituted  for  the  old  one,  while  the  editor  has 
allowed  the  name  of  the  original  composer  to 
stand  above  the  tune.     Examples  of  extxeos 
carelessness  in  editing   might   also  be   gives, 
were  it  worth  while  to  do  so.    On  the  whoie^ 
the  book    is    somewhat    of  a  pusale.      Then 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  its  pefmliaritMi 
had  it  been  some  unauthorized  or  piratical  edi- 
tion of  Este ;  but  when  we  remember  that  tht 
printer  was  working  under  the  royal   pafeSBl 
granted  to  Morley,  and  that  Morley  himself  and 
another  musician  almost  as  distinguished,  ooa- 
tributed  to  it  some  of  the  best  settings  of  ohurd 
tunes  ever  composed,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
aocount   for  its    badness.*      Besides   the   new 
settings  of  old  tunes,  it  also  contains  one  now 
tune  set  by  Blancks,  aiterwards  called  by  Ravens- 
crofb  a  Dutch  tune. 

Bavenscroft's  Psaltor,  which  comes  next  is 
order,  was  published  in  i6ai,  with  the  following 
title  : — 

The  whole  Boofce  of  PBalmes  with  the  HTmnes  STma- 
gelicall  and  Songs  Spiritnall.  Gompond  into  fear  puts 
by  sundry  anthors,  to  such  seyerall  tunes,  as  haT«  bnoi, 
and  are  generally  sung  in  England,  Scotland.  Wales, 

s  One  ezplanatloa  only  oan  be  snggeated  at  preteat.  The  work  mr 
never  haTe  been  intended  to  rank  with  fouriisrt  pnltan  at  alL 
The  aole  right  to  print  Btemhold'i  venlon.  with  the  diurch  tOMik 
had  Just  pitMed  into  the  hands  sf  tlie  Stationers'  eompeoy ;  aad  n  ii 
possible  that  this  book  may  have  been  pat  forsrard.  not  es  a  Irarlfe 
edition  of  Bste,  bat  in  competition  with  the  eompany :  the  pmaoisci 
hoping,  by  the  retention  of  the  oompleie  settings  of  a  few  bvooitts 
tunes,  and  the  useless  bass  part  of  the  rest,  to  ereats  a  techaical 
dUftrence.  which  would  enable  them  to  aToid  inflrtngement  off  iha 
Stationers*  patent.  The  new  settings  of  Morley  and  Braoct  aay 
hare  been  added  as  an  attraotive  feature.  It  howsTer  the  aa- 
noanoement  in  the  title  of  the  third  edition  of  Este  aSM).  *  priated 
for  the  oompanie  of  Stattonen,'  should  mean  that  the  eonpsny  had 
aoqulred  a  permanent  right  to  that  work.  Barleyts  pablicatiea  wouM 
seem  no  longer  to  be  defensible,  on  any  ground.  Farther 
may  make  the  matter  more  olcar. 
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Oennany,  Italy,  Frsnoe,  and  the  Netherlands :  nerer  as 
yet  before  in  one  Tolnme  published. . .  Newly  corrected 
su&d.  enlarged  by  Thomas  Barenscroft  Baohelar  of 
Masicke.  Prtaitea  at  Iiondon,  for  the  Company  of  Sta- 
tionera.! 

This  Psalter  contaiiui  a  larger  number  of  com- 
positiona  than  any  other  except  that  of  Day ; 
but  the  number  in  exoess  of  the  Churoh  tunes  is 
not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative  settings, 
but  by  the  addition  of  40  new  tunes,  almost  all 
of  which  are  single  oonunon  measure  tunes  of 
the  later  kind,  with  names.    They  appear  in  the 
index   under  the  heading — 'such  tunes  of  the 
Psalmes  usually  sung  in  Gathedrall  Churches, 
GoUegiat  Chapds,  &c.,*  and  are  divided  broadly 
into  three  classes,  one  of  which  contains  those 
named  after  the  English  Cathedrals  and  Uni- 
versities, while  the  other  two  are  called  respec^ 
tively  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the  tunes  named 
aocx>rdingly.    The  whole  subject  of  these  names, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  has  been 
gone  into  at  some  length  by  Canon  Havergal  in 
the  preface  to  his  quasi-reprint  of  this  Psalter ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  probably  the  right  one, 
namely,  that  the  tunes  were  in  most  cases  de- 
:iignated  according  to  the  localities  in  which 
they  were  found  in  use,  but  that  this  does  not 
necessarily   imply  a  local    origin.      We  have 
already  referred  to  Bavensorofb^  description  of 
the  old  double  coomion  measure  tunes,  and  need 
add  nothing  here  with  respect  to  them.  Under  the 
heading  '  foixaigne  tunes  usually  sung  in  Great 
Brittaine'  wiU  be  found,  for  the  French,  only 
the  few  tunes  taken  from  the  G^eva  Psalter, 
enumerated  above ;  with  regard  to  othw  sources, 
the  magnificent  promise  of   the  title-page  is 
reduced  to  three  German  tunes,  two  Dutch,  and 
one  Italian. 

Of  the   100  settings  in  this  work,  38  had 
appeared  in  previous  ones.    All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este*s  Psalter  are  represented 
here ;  31  of  their  compositions  have  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  and  Hooper  have  each  con- 
tributed a  new  one ;  DouLmd's  is  the  settinff  of 
the  1 00th  Psalm,  already  given  in  this  work.  [See 
Htmn,  vol.  i.  p.  763  hJj     Also,  one  of  Parsons' 
settings  has  been  taken  from  Day's  Psalter, 
though  not  without  alteration.  The  four  settings 
by  Morley  and  Bonnet,  from  Barley's  Psalter, 
have  already  been  mentioned,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  new  one  by  Morley,  a  setting  of  the 
1st  Psalm.    Tallis*s  tune  in  Mode  VIlI  is  also 
given  here  from  Parker's  Psalter  (to  a  morn- 
ing hymn),  in  the  shortened  form,  but  with  the 
tenor  still  leading  the  canon. 

Eight  new  composen  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows : — ^B.  Palmer,  I 
J.  Milton,  3  ;  W.  Harrison,  i ;  J.  Tomkins,  i 
T.  Tomkhus  a ;  W.  Cranfield  or  Cranford,  3 
J.  Ward,  I ;  8.  Stubbs,  3  ;  Bavenscroft  himself, 
48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  composers  is  to  be 
seen  the  same  impurity  of  taste  which  was 
visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by  Famaby 
and  Johnson.  The  two  cadenoes  given  above  in 
a  note,  as  examples  of  a  kind  of  aberration,  are 

1  AMooodsdltlonnssinibllilMdtaiUaaL  It  nai  alao  wreral  tlmas 
NpdBMl.  ettber  entirely  or  in  part,  during  the  Uth  eeatniy. 
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here  found  to  have  beoome  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  music ;  and  an  inferior  treatment  of 
conjunct  passages  in  short  notes,  in  which  the 
alternate  crotchet  is  dotted,  iinds,  among  other 
disimprovements,  great  favour  with  the  editor. 
Bavenscroft  and  Milton  appear  to  be  by  far  the 
best  of  the  new  contributors.  The  variety  shown 
by  the  former  in  his  methods  of  treatment  is 
remarkable  :  he  seems  to  have  formed  himself 
upon  Este's  Psalter,  to  have  attempted  all  its 
styles  in  turn,  and  to  have  measured  himself 
with  almost  every  composer.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp 
of  the  older  style,  and  that  he  was  advancing 
as  rapidly  as  any  musician  of  his  day  towards 
the  modem  tonality  and  the  modem  priority  of 
harmonic  considerations  in  part  writing.  Milton's 
two  settings  are  fine,  notwithstanding  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  degraded  cadence,  and  on  the 
whole  worthy  of  the  older  school,  to  which  indeed 
he  properly  belonged.  The  rest,  if  we  except 
Ward,  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  They  were 
inferior  men,  wcnrking  with  an  inferior  method. 

Two  years  later  appeared  the  work  of  George 
Wither:— 

The  Hymnes  and  Songi  of  the  Ohnroh,  Divided  into 
two  Farts.  The  flxst  Part  cominrehends  the  Canonical)- 
Hymnes,  and  snohparoelB  of  Holy  Soriptture  as  may  pro- 
perly be  snng:  with  aome  other  ancient  Songs  and 
Greeds.  The  second  Part  consists  of  Spiritaall  Songs, 
appropriated  to  the  seraraJl  Times  ana  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  the  Ohorch  of  England.  Translated  and 
composed  by  O.  W.  London,  pnnted  by  the  assignes  of 
George  Wither,  1023.    Onm  privilegio  ttegis  BegeOl. 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  James  the  First,  and  so  far  found  &vour  that 
the  author  obtained  a  privilege  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
book  should  be  '  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book 
in  metre.  The  king's  benevolence,  however, 
was  of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
considering  their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  fiat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale  of 
the  bcKok.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Parker's 
Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the  work 
occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes  by  a 
great  master.  Sixteen  compositions  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  had  been  made  for  it,  and  were  printed 
with  it.  They  are  in  two-part  counterpoint, 
nearly  plain,  for  treble  and  bass;  the  treble 
being  the  tune,  and  the  baas,  though  not  figured, 
probably  intended  for  the  organ.  In  style  they 
resemble  rather  the  tunes  of  Tallis  than  the 
imitations  of  the  Geneya  tunes  to  which  English 
congregations  had  been  accustomed,  it  being 
possible  to  accent  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
words  they  were  to  accompany;  syncopatioik, 
however,  sometimes  occurs,  but  rarely,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  bass.  The  hannony  often 
reveals  very  clearly  the  transitional  condition  of 
music  at  this  period.  For  instance,  in  Modes XIII 
and  XIV  a  sectional  termination  in  the  melody  on 
the  second  of  the  scale  was  always,  in  the  older 
harmony,  treated  as  a  ftdl  dose,  having  the 
same  note  in  the  bass ;  here  we  find  it  treated  in 
the  modem  way,  as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth 
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of  the  scale  in  the  basB.  Two  of  these  tnnee^ 
altered,  appear  in  modem  hymnals.^ 

In  163a  an  attempt  was  made  to  introdaoe  the 
Greneva  tunes  complete  into  this  ooontry.  Ti'ans- 
lations  were  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  work 
was  brought  oat  by  Thomas  Haq)er.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a  second 
edition.  The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days  had  no 
doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master  the  exotic 
metres  of  the  few  Imported  tunes ;  but  from  the 
beginning  the  tendency  had  been  to  simplify, 
and,  so  to  speak,  to  anglicize  them ;  and  since 
the  Geneva  tunes  had  remained  unchanged, 
Har})er'8  work  must  have  presented  difficulties 
which  would  appear  quite  insuperable  to  ordinary 
congregations. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
dislike  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  educated 
persons  for  the  abject  verdion  of  Stemhold  was 
to  find  practiciU  expression.  Wither  had  in- 
tended his  admirable  translation  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  to  superRede 
the  older  one,  and  in  1656  George  Sandys,  a  son 
of  the  Archbishop,  published  the  complete  psalter, 
with  the  following  title : — 

A  paraphrase  upon  the  PsahnB  of  David,  by  Q,  8.  Bet 
to  new  tunes  for  private  devotion ;  and  » tnoroagh  bass, 
for  voice  or  instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes,  gentleman 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  Boyal.^ 

The  tunes,  24  in  number,  are  of  great  interest. 
Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  Italian 
school ;  and  these  two-part  compoeitions,  though 
following  in  their  outline  the  accustomed  psalm- 
tune  form,  are  in  their  details  as  directly  opposed 
to  the  older  practice  as  anything  ever  written  by 
Peri  or  Caccini.  The  two  parts  proceed  some- 
times for  five  or  six  notes  together  in  thirds  or 
tenths ;  the  bass  is  frequently  raised  a  semitone, 
and  the  imperfect  fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both 
as  a  harmony  and  as  an  interval  of  melody.  The 
extreme  poverty  of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared 
with  what  was  afterwards  produced  by  composers 
following  the  same  principles,  has  prevented  him 
from  receiving  the  praise  which  was  certainly 
his  due.  He  was  the  first  English  composer 
who  perceived  the  melodies  to  which  the  new 
system  of  tonality  whs  to  give  rise ;  and  in  this 
volume  will  be  found  the  germs  of  some  of  the 
meet  beautiful  and  afifecting  tunes  of  the  X7th 
and  1 8th  centuries :  the  first  section  of  the 
famous  St.  Anne's  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for 
note  the  same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to 
the  9th  psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  modern  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Sternhold*s  in  private 
use ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be  sung  in 
the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides  the  trans- 
lation of  Sir.  W.  Alexander  (published  in  Charles 
the  Firsts  reign),  of  which  King  James  had  been 
content  to  pass  for  the  author,  there  appeared, 
during  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  the  versions  of  Bishop 
King,  Barton,  and  Rous.  None,  however,  re- 
quire more  than  a  bare  mention,  since  they  were 
all  adapted  to  the  Church  tunes  to  be  found 

1  TheM  worlu  were  rvprlntad  by  John  Boaall  Smith  In  1866  and 
1812  mpectlTelj. 
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in  the  current  editions  of  Stemliold,  ax»d  loiie 
therefore  only  a  literary  interest  'Mc^hiag 
requiring  notice  here  was  produced  antQ 
the  Restoration,  when,  in  1671,  ander 
stances  very  different  from  any  whieb  fund 
the  form  of  previous  four-part  paalten 
Playford  brought  out  the  first  of  his  ^irell-J 
publications : — 

Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  mnsick  of  foeure . 
the  Common  T'ones  to  the  Psalms  in  MetT« :  used  m 
Parish  Churches.    Also  six  Hymns  for  one  -royoe  to  Ibi 
Ormn.     By  lohn  Playford.     London^  ptristed  by  W 
Godbid  for  J.  Playford  at  his  shop  in  the  Tuner  Tuiij* 
1671. 

This  book  contains  only  47  tunes,  of  wlikk 
35  were   taken  from  Sternhold  (iniduding'   14 
of  the  single  common  measure  tunes  vrith  njyiMai, 
which  hsd  now  become  Church  tunes),  and  12 
were  new.     But  Playford,  in  printing  even  tliii 
comparatively  small  selection,  was  offeriBg  te 
the  public  a  great  many  more  than    tbej  had 
been  of  late  accustomed  to  make  use   of.     Tbt 
tunes  in  Stemhold  were  still  acceesible  to  all; 
but  not  only  had  the  general  interest  in  mosic 
been  steadily  declining   during  the    reigns  of 
James  and  Charles,  but  the  authorised  Tecsioa 
itself,  from  long  use  in  the  churches,  had  noi 
become  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  ~ 
with  the  system  of  Episcopacy,  and 
sequently    unfavourably    regarded,    the    resoit 
being  that  the  number  of  tunes  to  which  the 
psalms  were  now  commonly  sung,   when   ihej 
were  sung  at  all,  had  dwindled  down  to  mmut 
half  dozen.    These  tunes  may  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  Bishop  King's  translation,  printed 
in  1 65 1.    According  to  the  title-page,  his  paalmi 
were  '  to  be  sung  after  the  old  tunes  uaad  in  y* 
churches,'  but  the  tunes  actually  printed  are 
only  the  old   looth,   5iBt,  Sist,   119th,    Cooi- 
mandments,   Windsor,   and    one    other    not   a 
Church  tune.    '  There  be  other  tunes,*  adds  the 
author,  '  but  being  not  very  usuall  are  not  here 
set  down.'     The  miserable  state  of  music  is 
general  at  the  Restoration  is  well  known,  hot, 
as  reg^irds  psalmody  in  particular,  a  passi^  ia 
Playford's  preface  so  well  describes  the  situatiofi 
and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  omittsd 
here : — 

For  many  yean,  this  part  of  divine  serrioe  was  skfl- 
folly  and  devoutly  performed,  with  delight  and  comfort 
by  many  honest  and  religious  people :  and  is  stiJI  oosi- 
tmned  in  our  churches,  but  not  with  that  rerenmee  aad 
estimation  as  formerly:  some  not  afFecting  the 


lation,  others  not  lildng  the  music :  both,  I  mxuit  cqb> 
fess  need  reforming.  Those  maay  tunes  formerly  nasd 
to  these  Pstdms,  for  excellency  of  form,  wolenia  air 
and  suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  wsre  no: 
inferior  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churdras ;  but  at 
this  day  the  best,  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunee  an 
lost,  and  out  of  use  in  our  churches ;  nor  must  we  eaqpeot 
it  otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  great  city,  in  aocnm 
one  hundred  parishes  there  is  but  few  parish  derki  to  bs 
found  that  have  either  ear  or  understanding  to  set  oos 
of  these  tunes  musically  as  it  ought  to  be :  it  hsTiag 
been  a  custom  during  the  late  wars^  and  since,  to  choose 
men  into  such  places,  more  for  their  pover^  than  sldli 
or  abili^ ;  whereby  this  nart  of  Qod's  serrioe  hath  beea 
so  ridicnlouBly  performea  in  most  places,  that  it  is  now 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  I7  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himsel£ 
They  are  in  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  voices 
indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,  and 
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BaflSy  an  arrangement  rendered  necessary  by 
ihe  entire  absence,  at  the  Restoration,  of  trained 
trebles. 

This  publication  had  no  great  luooess,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  folio  size 
of  the  book,  which  he  admits  made  it  in- 
convenient to  'carry  to  church/  His  second 
psalter,  therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
years  later,  was  printed  in  8vo.  The  settings 
are  here  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  this 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  Church 
tunes.    The  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  book  of  Pialma,  collected  into  English 
metre  by  Sternhold  Hopkins,  dec.  With  the  nstial  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  and  all  the  ancient  and  modem 
tnnee  sung  in  Churches,  composed  in  three  parts,  Oantns 
Hedins  ai^  Bassus.  In  a  more  plain  vad  useful  method 
than  hath  been  heretofore  published.  By  John  Play- 
ford.    1677. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tunes 
in  three  parts  only,  but  we  know  that  this  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
oompoeera  after  the  Restoration,  and  remained 
■o  till  the  time  of  Handel.  Three-part  counter- 
point had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by  the 
secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  but 
its  prevalence  at  this  period  was  probably  du6  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  &vourite  form  of  com- 
position with  Carissimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French  followers,  whose  influence  with  the 
English  school  of  the  Restoration  was  paramount 

This  was  the  last  complete  settmg  of  the 
Church  tunes,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards it  continued  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  still  remained  &ithful  to  the  old 
melodies,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  its  aoth  edition. 

Playford  generally  receives  the  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, of  having  reduced  the  Church  tunes  to 
notes  of  equal  value,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and  last  notes  of  sections,  where  the  semibreve 
is  retained;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  current  editions  of  Stemhold,  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  as 
he  found  them  in  the  authorized  version.  His 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  compared  with  most  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
praise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
bis  psalters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reconstruction ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  effect  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  kind  of  p5ialmody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakness,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
music. 

The  new  metrical  translations  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  those  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Church 
tunes ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
selection,  consisting  of  thoi«e  most  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  appeared  a  large  number  of  publications, — 
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Harmonious  Companions,  Psalm  Singer's  Maga- 
zines, etc.,  which  contained  all  the  favourite 
tunes,  old  and  new,  set  generally  in  four  parte. 
Through  one  or  other  of  these  channels  most  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  following 
oentury  contributed  to  the  popular  Psalmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  became  very  various 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Este's  Psalter  might  be  found  compo- 
sitions of  which  the  following  firagment  will  give 
some  idea. 

Harmonious  Companion.  17S2. 
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On  the  next  page  is  the  original  setting  of  the 
44th  Psalm  by  Blancks. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  number  of  these 

Eublications,  extending  over  a  period  of  one 
undred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tunes  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psalters, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  I>r. 
Howard*s  beautiful  tune,  St.  Bride,  for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
strange  production  given  above ;  his  tune,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  been  hope- 
lessly broken  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  production  of  tunes, 
the  composers  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  sometimes 
to  imitate  the  older  style,  and  sometimes  to 
employ  the  inferior  methods  of  contemporary 
music  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference. 

Stemhold  continued  to  be  printed  as  an  au- 
thorized version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century.  The  version  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  the  hymnals  now  in 
actual  use.  [H.E.W.] 

PUCITTA,  ViNCBNZO.  Line  i  of  article,/or 
Rome  re<Md  Civita  Vecchia. 

PUPPO,  GiUBEPFi.  Line  a  of  article,  add 
day  of  birth,  June  I  a,  and  L  6  from  end, 
that  of  death,  April  19. 
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PTJRCELL.  P.  46  h,  1.  iQ-35.  Tbis  sentenoe 
it  to  be  correoted  by  a  rererenoe  to  Maobkth 
Music,  vol.  ii.  p.  184;  the  question  of  the  date 
of  composition  of '  Dido  and  Aeneas '  Is  discussed 
in  Mr.  Gummings's  'Life  of  Porcell.'  P.  47, 
L  3-4,  for  '  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
daoed/  etc,  r^ad  His  only  production  for  the 
stage  in  1679  was  Lee's  'Oedipus/  [See  Dorsbt 
Qardxn  Thbatbi  in  Appendix  voL  iv.  p.  617.] 

PURCELL  SOCIETY.  The  edition  of  'Tunon 
of  Athens  *  referred  to  in  the  bist  sentence  but 
one  of  artade,  was  Issued  in  i88a.  The  music- 
meetings   mentioned  at    the   end  were  abini- 
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doned,   and  in  1887  the  scheme, 

fallen  into  abeyanoe  for  a  time,  was 

by  Mr.  Gummings  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay   Sqaize* 

who  undertook  the  respective  dutiea  of  editor 

and  honorary  secretary. 

PYNE.    Line  7,  omii  the  words  (1 
Mrs.  Galton) .  Susan,  or  more  correctly  Si 
Pyne,  married  Mr.  F.  H.  Standings 
singer,   known    (ffofesdonally  as    CeUi 
Galton  was  another  sister,  who  had  no  repute 
a  singer.     P.  546,  1.  6,  add  the  date    of 
return  to  England  and  commenoemeai    of 
atrioal  management,  1858. 
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QUARENGHI,  Guolulmo,  violoncellist,  and 
professor  of  the  cello  at  the  Gonservatorio  of 
Milan,  was  bom  at  Gasahnaggiore  Oct  3  a, 
1836.  He  studied  under  Vinoenzo  Merighi,  who, 
as  he  says,  *  gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  skill 
in  educating  that  piece  of  perfection  (quella  per- 
fezione)  called  Alfredo  Piatti.'  Quarenghi  has 
published  numerous  compositions  for  his  instru- 
ment, but  he  will  always  be  best  known  by  his 
great  *  Metodo  di  Violoncello'  published  at  Milan 
m  1877,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete 
method  extant.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
Milan  Gonservatorio  in  18^5,  after  a  oommission 
of  four  professors  (with  Piatti)  had  reported  on 
its  merits.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which 
the  third  is  a  short  treatise  on  Hannony  and 
Oounterpoint,  a  branch  of  study  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  has  been  either  omitted  or 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  existing  methods. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  admirable 


work  has  not  been  translated,  as  the  writer  feels 
assured  that  it  only  hns  to  be  known  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  profeaeora  of  the 
violoncello.  [6JH.] 

QUART-GEIGE.    See  YiOLoro  P10COI.0. 

QUAVER.  P.  60  a,  I.  4  before  last  mnaieal 
example,  for  notes  read  quavers.  Add  as  too^ 
note,  One  quaver  of  historical  importance  de- 
serves mention,  that  which  Handel  added  in 
pencil  to  the  quintet  in  'Jephtha*  in  1758,  nx 
years  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  lost  his  a^t, 
and  which  in  Schoeicher*8  words  shows  that  by 
'  looking  very  closely  at  a  thing  he  was  still  able 
to  see  it  a  little.'  [G.] 

QUINTUPLE  TIME.  P.  61 6,  after  Rhyth- 
mische  Studien,  op.  5a,  add  *  Viens,  gentifls 
Dame  *  in  Boieldieu*s  'La  Dame  blanche';  Lowe's 
Ballad  '  Prinz  Eugen,'  a  number  in  Rubinsteia^ 
'  Tower  of  Babel,'  and  elsewhere. 
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RAGGOLTA  GENERALE,  kfo.     Line  15  of 
article, /or  2Jd.  read  ijd.     At  end  of  ar- 
ticle add  reference  to  Alfiebi  in  Appendix, 
vol.  iv.  p.  520. 

RAFF,  JOAOHIM.  P.  656, 1.  7,  add  that  he 
died  in  the  night  of  June  24-35,  i88a.  In  the 
list  of  works,  add  op.  191,  *  Blumensprache,'  6 
songs ;  309,  *  Die  Tageszeiten,'  for  chorus,  piano- 
forte, and  orchestra ;  310,  suite  for  PF.  and  vln. ; 
314,  symphony  'Im  Winter';  215,  'Von  der 
Schwabischen  Alb,'  3  PF.  pieces,  and  316, '  Aus 
der  Adventzeit,'  8  PF.  pieces,  edited  by  Bulow 
after  the  composer's  death. 

RAMANN,  LiNA.  Add  that  her  life  of 
liszt  was  translated  by  Mrs.  S.  H.  Eddy, 
Ghicago,  and  by  Miss  E.  Gowdeiy,  and  published 
in  3  vols,  in  1883. 


RAMSAU,  J.  P.     In  the  Ibt  of  operas  and 

ballets  on  p.  70  h,  the  date  of  production  of '  Lss 
Fdtes  de  Polymnie '  is  to  be  altered  to  Ock  10^ 

1745- 

RANDEGGER,  Albbbto.    P.  73  6, 1.  3,/gr 
Maurona  read  Mauroner.     Line  6,  for  Zeia 
read  Zara.    Line  33,  for  a  director  read  ss 
honorary  member  anti  director.     Line  26,  for 
187^-80  read  1879-85,  omitting  the  words  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  £rom   the    next  line.      He 
superintended  the  productions  and  conducted  the 
performances  of  the  following  operas,  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  English: — 'Garmen,'  'Tamiitf 
of  the  Shrew,'  '  Lohengrin,*  and  '  TannluUiseiv 
besides  'Esmeralda'  and   'Nadeschda'  by  A 
Groring  Thomas.     A  soena  by  him,  set  to  words 
from  Byron's  '  Prayer  of  Nature,*  for  tenor  and 
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orchestTa,  was  given  at  a  Pbilharmonio  Gonoeri 
in  1887. 

BASOUMOWSK Y.  Pjp.  77  h  and  78  a,  the 
two  examples  are  giyen  in  Kohler's  'Album 
RnsBe/  no8.  188  and  175  respectivelj. 

RAUZZINI,  VsNAKZia  line  8  of  artide, 
add  that  his  first  appearance  in  London  was  in 
Gorri's '  Alessandro  nell*  Indie.*  The  Bound  men- 
tioned in  L  35  will  be  found  in  toL  iv.  p.  191. 

RAYENSCBOFT,  John.  Add  that  a  set  of 
sonatas  in  three  parts  (two  Tiolios  and  violone 
or  arch-lute)  by  him,  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1695. 

RAYENSOROFTy  Thomas.  line  19. /or 
1611  read  1614. 

RAYMOND  AND  AGNES.  Add  that  the 
opera  had  been  produced  at  Manchester  in  1855. 

REAL  FUGUE.  P.  81a,  note  i,  far  1558 
read  1588. 

REBEG.  line  5  from  end  of  artidle;  a  ooiTec- 
tion  of  the  statement  there  made  will  be  found  in 
▼ol.  iv.p.  a7i,  note  i. 

REOITATIYE.    P.  85  a,  last  sentence,  for 

oonection  see  vol.  ill.  p.  695,  note  a. 

RECORDING  MUSIG  PLAYED  EXTEM- 
PORANEOUSLY. Many  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  a  permanent  record  of  music 
pli^ed  impromptu  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ. 

£1  the  year  1747  the  Rev.  J.  Greed  proposed 
to  make  a  machine  '  to  write  down  extempore 
voluntariee  as  fast  as  any  master  shall  play 
them/  but  the  apparatus  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  constructed.  In  voL  i.  p.  ^99  of  this  work 
will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  some  early  at- 
tempts to  construct  such  machines.  Hohlfeld's 
apparatus,  made  in  1752,  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
has  been  the  parent  of  many  such  schemes  put 
forth  as  novel  from  that  time  down  to  our  own  day. 
The  plan  of  attaching  a  pencil  or  some  form  of 
stylus  underneath  the  far  end  of  each  pianoforte 
key,  so  that  when  it  is  depressed  it  shall  make 
a  mark  (more  or  less  long  according  to  the  time 
value  of  the  note  held  down)  upon  a  slowly 
moving  band  of  paper  unwound  from  a  roll,  is  an 
obvious  idea.  But  there  are  material  difficulties 
connected  with  such  a  plan,  the  chief  being  the 
leady  translation  of  its  product  into  the  ordinary 
notation.  Some  inventors  proposed  to  substitute 
for  the  friable  pencil  a  metal  stylus  and  black 
carbonized  paper.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to 
indicate  the  bars  on  the  paper,  and  so  the  streaks 
more  or  lees  long,  the  hazy  accidentals  and  the 
rests  on  the  paper  presented  a  hopeless  puzzle  to 
the  transcriber.  In  1837  M.  Ganreyre  exhibited 
before  the  French  Institute  a  'Melographio 
piano,'  in  which  the  music  played  was  rrare- 
sented  by  certain  signs  impressed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  lead.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  apparatus,  but  inasmuch  as  they  never  re- 

Srted,  the  machine  was  doubtless  not  a  success. 
.  Boudouin  afterwards  read  before  the  same 
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body  a  paper  concerning  another  scheme  of  this 
kind,  but  nothing  is  Imown  of  his  plan.  In 
1836  an  English  patent  was  taken  out  on  behalf 
of  M.  Eisenmenger  of  Paris  for  an  apparatus  of 
the  depressed  stylus  and  carbonized  paper  type, 
and  it  is  notable  as  showing  the  first  attempt 
made  to  measure  off  the  ban.  The  inventor  sug- 
gested  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
performer's  beating  time  with  his  toot  on  a  pedal ; 
mechanism  connected  with  this  punctured  the 
moving  band  of  paper,  dividing  it  into  regulated 
spaces.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  machine  was 
ever  made  on  this  plan.  Towards  the  dose  of 
1840,  M.  Duprat  de  Tressog  patented  at  Paris  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  but  no  description  of  the 
{dan  has  been  published.  In  1856  I.  Merzolo, 
an  Italian  engineer,  applied  for  a  provisional 
patent  for  an  apparatus  to  give  an  'identical 
repetition  with  types  like  those  used  in  ordinary 
printing.'  The  specification  is  very  brief,  and  too 
vague  to  indicate  how  the  desired  object  could  be 
accomplished.  In  1865  eleotridty  is  first  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  patent  < 
being  taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Fenby  of  Worcester, 
for*  The  Electro-Magnetic  Phonograph'  (the  same 
won  I  which  Edison  employed  some  sixteen  years 
later).  The  main  principle  of  Fenby's  instrument 
was  identical  with  that  which  underlies  all  tele- 
graphic operations,  vis.  the  making  a  bent  piece 
of  soft  iron  into  a  temporaiy  magnet  by  passing 
an  electric  current  round  it ;  by  the  motion  so 
obtained  from  its  armature  a  small  inked  wheel 
was  pressed  against  a  band  of  moving  paper. 
The  scheme  seems  to  be  complicated,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  a  machine  was  ever 
made.  In  1864  Mr.  E.  S.  Endres  applied  for  a 
patent,  but  it  was  refused  him.  His  chimerical 
proposal  was  to  have  as  many  type-wheels  as 
there  were  pianoforte  keys ;  on  the  periphery  of 
these  wheels  there  were  out  notes  of  various 
values,  from  a  semibreve  to  a  demisemiquaver. 
Upon  the  finger  rising  from  a  note  struck,  the 
intention  was,  that  the  revolving  wheel  should 
print  on  paper  an  ordinary  note  of  the  exact 
time-value  of  the  sound  played.  Pedals  had  to 
be  depressed  when  accidentals  were  used.  An 
examination  of  the  mechanism  drawn  shows  that 
the  idea  was  quite  impracticable.  As  late  as  1880 
Schwetz  a  German,  Hoyer  a  Frenchman,  in  1884 
Allen  an  Englishman,  and  in  1885  Greiner  of 
New  York,  amongst  others,  took  out  patents  for 
apparatuses  of  the  depressed  pencil  order.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881,  M.  J.  Ghai^ 
pentier  exhibited  '  La  M^ographie  B^p^titeur/ 
attached  to  a  small  harmonium.  Its  inventor 
stated  that  it  was  to  write  down  ordinary  music 
played  extemporaneously  on  the  instrument  dana 
U  langa^e  de  Jacquard,  The  process  was  to 
be  effected  by  means  of  electro-magnets  con- 
nected witii  the  keys  putting  into  action  a  series 
of  cutters  which  cut  slits  in  a  band  of  moving 
paper,  the  slits  corresponding  to  the  length  and 
position  of  the  notes.  By  an  after  arrangement  the 
perforated  paper  allows  the  wind  to  pass  through 
its  slits,  ana  thus  reproduces  the  music  previously 
played.   M.  Gharpentier  was  enthusiastic  enough 
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to  believe  he  oould  also  mike  his  machine  print 
the  mosic  executed  in  the  ordinary  notation, 
but  avowed  that  this  was  only  a  project.  The 
apparatuB  shown  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
working  order.  In  1887  M.  Charpentier  took  out 
another  patent,  in  which  metal  styles  attached  to 
the  under  part  of  the  keys  acted  on  the  balanced 
ribeofarevolving  cylinder;  thesewere  kept  inked, 
and  marked  the  paper  as  it  gradually  unwound. 
He  also  provided  for  depressing  by  electro-magw 
nets  or  pneumatic  agency.  In  1880  Mr.  H.  J. 
Dickenson  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of  the 
Casselli  electro-chemical  telegraph  to  recording 
music  played  on  the  piano;  from  the  meagre 
account  of  his  plan  printed  in  die  specification  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  its  mechanism.  In  1 881 , 
M.  A.  P.  Hodgson,  an  engineer  of  Paiis,  took 
out  a  patent  (No.  573)  for  an '  App  *jatus  for  cor* 
rectly  transcribiug  musical  compositions.*  The 
instrument  is  termed  by  the  inventor  the  'Piano- 
graph  Metronome.'  To  judge  from  the  specifica- 
tion and  drawings  attached  to  the  patent,  this 
apparatus  was  of  the  most  complicated  descrip- 
tion. The  machine  was  furnished  with  a  metro- 
nome for  governing  the  rate  of  motion  at  which 
a  cylinder  should  revolve,  and  so  regulating  the 
time ;  this  had  to  be  mathematically  exact,  other- 
wise the  mechanism  would  not  synchronise  with 
the  player.  If  all  went  right,  the  machine  was 
supposed  to  print  on  a  huge  band  of  paper  about 
four  feet  broad,  lines  representing  in  their  length 
the  duration  of  the  notes  held  down.  As  no  pro- 
vision wsA  made  for  indicating  any  variation  of 
the  time-measure,  or  for  €Kscelerandos,  riiardan' 
doSt  etc.,  M.  Hodgson's  machine  would  not  have 
proved  of  much  utility,  even  if  it  could  have 
been  constructed ;  he  had  so  little  idea  of  music 
that  he  directed  the  player  '  to  end  his  compo- 
sition by  a  perfect  chord  in  the  key  of  F,  and  not 
by  the  tonic  a  third  or  a  fifth.' 

In  1881  Herr  J.  Fohr  showed  at  the  Stuttgart 
Exhibition  of  that  year  an  excellent  contrivance 
which  accomplishes  the  object  aimed  at  in  a 
more  complete  way  than  before.  The  apparatus 
was  exhibited  in  action  in  London,  and  a  paper 
was  read  upon  the  subject  by  the  present 
writer  at  the  June  meeting  188a,  of  the  Musical 
Association;  it  is  descrilMd  at  leni^h  in  the 
1 88  i-a  volume  of  the  society's  proceedings.  The 
machine  was  also  shown  in  operation  before  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Organists.  The  me- 
chanism of  this  Electro-ehetkischer  Noienschreih- 
(Mfparat  in  simple.  The  apparatus  is  contained 
in  a  small  pedestal  which  may  be  placed  at  the 
side  of  a  piano,  and  connection  is  made  with  the 
instrument  through  a  cable  of  wires  attached  to 
a  long  frame  resting  on  the  keyboard  of  the 
instrument.  This  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
studs  each  one  touching  the  back  of  the  ivories 
and  ebonies  just  in  front  of  the  usual  name 
board  ;  these  studs,  by  means  of  insulated  wires, 
are  in  connection  with  platinum  points  which 
press  on  a  band  of  paper,  Hve  inches  broad, 
unwound  from  a  drum  by  means  of  clockwork. 
The  paper,  as  it  passes  through  the  mechanism,  ia 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
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rium,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid  and  water ;   it  is 
aft-erwards  ruled  by  means  of  an  aniline  ink-ing 
roller  with  the  five  lines  of  the  stave,  and  soinke 
dotted  ledger  lines  are  added  above  and  belo^r. 
On  the  pianoforte  key  being  depressed,  the  circolt 
is  completed  and  the  current  runs  from  a  Z^e- 
danch^  battery,  passing  through  the  saturated 
paper  by  the  particular  style  or  styles  in  connec- 
tion with  the  keys  struck,  and  staining  it  a  bluish 
colour ;  the  electric  current  decomposing  the  lalta 
with  which  the  paper  is  chaiged.    The  length  of 
the  stain  depends  upon  the  time  the    key    is 
held  down ;  a  semibrove,  for  instance,  appearing 
as  a  long  streak,  while  a  quaver  would  be  but  a 
dash,  and  a  demisemiquaver  a  mere  dot.     The 
blank  spaces  on  the  paper  represent  the  periods 
of  silence ;  thus,  marks  are  formed  by  the  passing 
current,  and  rests  are  indicated  by  its  abeenoe. 
The  qtains  representing  the  white  notes  ■■  are 
twice  as  broad  as  those  standing  for  the  blaic^ 
onesMib     A  pedal  serves  to  indicate  the  bar 
lines.    On  depressing  this  (as  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  beating  time)  the  position  of  the  first 
beat  in  the  btir  is  indicated  by  short   doaUa 
lines  ^  stained  at  the  moment  of  depression  <m 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stave.     The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  paper  is  governed  by  a  sliding 
lever,  which  also  serves  to  start  and  stop  the 
clock-work  arrangement.   Herr  Fohr's  apparatoa 
is  simple  in  design,  and  the  musical  shorthand 
it  produces  is  tnmslateable  without  much  difll- 
cuity.    It  is  worked  upon  much  the  same  plan 
as  that  of  the  electro-chemical  telegraph  of  Bain. 
In  187  a  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Roesignol  took  out  a 
patent  (No.  990)  for  an  'Apparatus  fortradiig 
music,*  and  Ids  scheme  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Herr  Fohr.    The  only  modificatioB 
would  seem  to  be  that  M.  Rossignol  employed 
styles    made    of   two    different    metals   which 
severally  stain  the  saturated  paper  red  and  blns^ 
representing  the  black  and  white  keys  of  the 
piano.    There  is  no  record  of  this  instrument 
having  been  constructed.     As  it  is  stated  thai 
Herr  Fohr  s  defdgn  dates  from  several  years  agt^ 
since  which  time  he  has  been  working  it  out,  the 
question  as  to  priority  of  invention  is  uncertain. 
The  following  illuHtration  is  a  reduced  rejmsen^ 
tation  of  the  first  section  of  *  God  Save  the  Queen,' 
as  produced  by  Heir  Fohr's  contrivance ;  it  is  in 
the  key  of  A  and  in  four  parts,  3-4  time. 


REGOBDING  MUSIC. 

The  following  represents  bar  i6  firom  Chopin's 
Nocturne  in  Eb,  Op.  9,  No.  2  (13-8  time).  In 
this  exfunple  the  paper  has  been  set  to  ran 
slower,  and  so  the  bars  occupy  a  lai^er  space. 


REGAL. 


In  1886  Mr.  H.  H.  Muir  took  out  a  patent 
for  recording  musicy  the  principle  of  which 
was  practic^y  the  same  as  that  of  Herr 
Fohr.  [T.L.S.] 

REDEMPTION,  Thi.  A  Sacred  Trilogy, 
written  and  composed  by  Charles  Oounod.  First 
performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  Aug. 
30,  1 88a,  under  the  composer's  direction.    [M.] 

REDHEAD,  Riohabd,  bom  March  i,  i8ao, 
at  Harrow,  was  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1829-36,  having  receiyed  his  musical 
education  there  fiK>m  Walter  Vicary,  the  organist. 
He  was  organist  at  Old  Margaret  Chapel  (now 
All  Saints'  Churuh),  Margaret  Street,  in  183^^-64, 
since  which  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  organist  at 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington.  His  works 
are  almost  exclusively  written  or  compiled  for 
use  in  the  Church  of  England  service,  vis. 
'  Laudes  Dium»,  the  Psalter  and  Canticles  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Service,'  1843,  Music  for 
the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion,*  1853 ;  '  O 
my  people,*  anthem  for  G^ood  Friday ;  '  Church 
Melodies,  a  collection  of  short  pieces  and  Six 
Sacred  Songs,'  1858;  'The  Celebrant's  Office 
Book,'  1863;  'Ancient  Hymn  Melodies,  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  with  Ritual  music,  Canticles 
at  Matins  and  Evensonff,  pointed  as  they  are  to 
be  sung  in  churches  ana  adapted  to  the  Ancient 
Psalm  Chants,  and  Parish  Tune  Book  and  Ap- 
pendix,' 1865 ;  'The  Universal  Organist,  a  Col- 
lection of  Short  Classical  and  M(^em  Pieces,' 
1866-81;  '  Litany  with  latter  part  of  Com- 
mination  Service,  Music  to  the  Divine  Liturgy 
during  the  Gradual,  Offertorium  and  Communion, 
arranged  for  use  throughout  the  yetir,'  1874; 
Festival  Hymns  for  All  Saints  and  St.  M!ary 
Magdalene  Days^  Hymns  for  Holy  Seasons, 
Anthems,  etc.  [A.C.] 

REED,  Thomas  Gibmav.  Add  date  of  death, 
March  21,  1888.  P.  91a,  add  to  list  of  pieces 
produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Comey  Grain  and  Mr.  Alfired 
Reed: — 


'N0.2M.'  F.  a  Bamud  and 
OemunBaed. 

'0nc«  In  ftoentary.'  O.A'Beekett 
%dA  VWl&n  Bllgh. 

*Oiir  iMW  DolU*  HouM.'  W, 
Tmrd!«7  Mid  Cotifonl  Diek. 

'Animtr  Pftld.'  F.  0.  Banand 
■Bd  W.  Austla.  

'Doubledar*!  wm.'  Bonaod 
and  KlDB  HaU. 

'ArtAil  Automaton.'  Arthur 
Law  and  Klnf  Hall. 

'ATrameadout  Mjat«i7/  F. 
0.  Bnrnand  and  King  Hall. 

'Xnehantment.'  A.  Law  and 
QarmanBaad. 

'  Orinwtone  Granfa.'  O.  A'Beek- 
•tt  and  King  Hall. 

'1001.  B«waid.'  A.  Law  and 
Obnej  Grain. 

'Back  from  India,'  Potttncer 
StavenB  and  Ootrford  Dtek. 

*  The  Pirates'  Home.*  O.  A'Beek- 
•tt  and  VIrian  Bllgh. 

*A  Christmas  Btoekinc-'  O* 
A'Beckett  and  King  Hall. 

'Castle  Botheram.'  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Clarke. 

'The  Three  Hats.*  A.A'Beokaftt 
and  Bdouard  Marlola. 

'AFIjlng  Visit.'  A.  Law  and 
Oomey  Grain. 

'The  Tnrqiiolse  BIng.'  O.  W. 
Godfrey  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'A  Merry  Christmas.'  A.  Law 
and  King  Hall. 

'Sandford  and  MartoB.'  Bnr- 
nand and  A.  8.  Oatty. 

'AllaiSea.'  A.LawaiidOonie7 
Grain. 

'Many  Happy  Betvma.*  O. 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'A  Bright  Idea.'  A.  Iaw  and 
Arthur  Cecil. 

'Cherry  Tree  Fam.'  A.  Law 
and  Hamilton  Olarka. 
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'TheHeadofthaPon.' 
and  Eaton  Fanlng. 

'Nobody's  Fault.*  A.  Law  and 
Hamilton  Clarke. 

'  A  Strange  Boat.'  A.  Law  and 
King  Hall. 

'  That  Draadfbl  Boy.'  O.  A'BaO- 
ett  and  Comey  Grain. 

'A  Mountain  Heiress.*  O. 
A'Beckett  and  Lionel  Benson. 

'  Treasure  Trove.'  A.  Law  and 
A.  J.  Oaldlcott. 

'  A  Water  Cure.'  A.  Law.  Arnold 
Felix,  and  George  Gear. 

A  Moss  Bose  Bent.'  A.  Law 
and  A.  J.  Caldioott. 

'A  Double  Erent.'  A.  Law. 
Alfred  Beed.  and  Oomey  Grain. 

'  Fairly  Puziled.'  Oliver  Brand 
and  Hamilton  Clarke. 

'A  Terrible  Fright.*  A.  Law 
and  Oomey  Grain. 

'Old  KnockleiL*    A.  Law  and 

.  J.  Oaldlcott. 

*  A  Fecnllar  Case.'  A  Law  and 
O.  Grossmith. 

Hobbiea'  Slaikhans.  Tardley. 
and  O.  Gear. 

'A  Pretty  Bequest.'  M.  Wat- 
son and  Hamiltun  Clarke. 

'A  Night  In  Wales.'  H.  Gardnv 
and  Oomey  Grain. 

'In  Cupid's  Pourt.'  M.Watson 
and  A.  J.  Caldieoct. 

'A  United  Pair.'  Oomyna  Carr 
and  A.  J.  Oaldlcott. 

'The Friar.*   Do. 

'Thft  Natnrallsi.*  Gomyns  Oarr 
and  King  Hall. 

•Tally-Hoi'     M.  Watson  and 

.  J.  Oaldlcott. 

'  Wanted  an  Hr>lr.'    Do. 

'  The  Bo'sun's  Hate.'  W.  Browne 
and  A  J.  Caldloutt. 

*  Brittany  Folk.'  Walter  Frith 
and  A.  J.  Caldioott. 

For  some  years  the  '  Musical  Sketches  '  of  Mr. 
Corn  ey  Grain  have  been  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  entertainment.  Upwards  of  50  of  these 
have  been  given,  the  50th  coinciulng  with  Her 
Majesty^s  Jubilee,  and  treating  of  topics  con- 
nected with  that  event.  [M,] 

REFORMATION  SYMPHONY.  It  should  be 
added  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of 
the  work  is  the  beautiful  ascending  phrase  known 
as  the  'Dresden  Amen,'  which  has  been  used 
with  marvellous  effect  in  Wagner's  '  Parsifal.' 

REFRAIN.  P.  93  &,  add  See  Schubert's 
'  Tier  Refrainlieder/  op.  95. 

REGAL.  This  name  describes  a  variety  of 
organ  (not  differentiated  by  size  alone,  as  is 
implied  in  voL  iiL  p.  93),  which  is  especially 
interesting  as  being  in  some  ways  the  prototype 
of  the  modem  hsimonium.  It  consists  of  a 
single  row  of  *  beating  *  reeds,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  in  some  instances  so  small  as  hardly  to  cover 
the  reeds.  A  fine  sp>ecimen  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  was  lent  to 
the  Inyentions  Exhibition  in  1885.  The  name 
*  bible  regal  *  is  not  a  synonym,  but  the  title  of 
another  variety,  the  peculiarity  of  which  consists 
in  its  being  arranged  to  fold  in  two,  on  a  similar 
principle  to  that  on  which  leather  backgammon 
boards  are  made.  The  bellows  are  covered  with 
leather,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  folded,  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  book.  line 
II  of  article, /or  Roll  read  VolL  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hipkins's  'Musical  Instruments*  (A.  and  C 
Black,  1 887),  where  both  instruments  are  figured. 
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BEGONDI,  GiTTLio.    line  8  of  artible,  fiat 
1831  or  183a  rtfod  in  June  1831. 

KEIGHABDT,  Alkxandkb.     Add  date  of 
death,  May  14,  1885. 

REICHARDT,  J.  F.    P.  looo,  1.  34,  /or  17 
rmd  27. 

REIGHEB,  HzDWio,  wU  Kindennann,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  baritone,^  wm  bom 
July  15,  1853,  at  Munich.    She  was  taught  the 
piano  fint  by  her  mother,  and  at  the  School  of 
Music,  but  abandoned  the  same  in  &vour  of 
singing,  on  the  advice  of  Eranx  WMner.    She 
received  her  vocal  instruction  from  her  father, 
and  made  her  dAut  at  the  Munich  Opera  as 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  '  Meistersinger/  and  next 
played  small  parts  in  the  opera^  drama,  and 
ballet,  besides  singing  in  the  chorus,  so  as  to 
gain  experience.      She  sang  the  alto  part  in 
Frans  Lachner's  Requiem  at  Leipog  in  1871 
with  such  success  that  she  became  engaged  at 
Carlsruhe.    She  played  *as  guest*  at  Berlin  as 
Pamina,  June  5,  and  Agatha,  June  9,  1874; 
she  then  returned  to  Munich,  and  sang  Daniel 
in  Handel's  <  BelshaEzar,'  April  14,  1875.    Soon 
after  she  married  Emanuel  Reidier,  an  actor 
at  the  Grifirtnerplats  theatre^  and   ibr  a  time 
sang  there  in   opera  bouffe,  but  returned  to 
opera  and  played  Grimgerde  in  the  ist  Cycle, 
and  Erda  in  the  and  Cycle  at  Bayreuth  in  1876. 
She  next  played  at  Hambuig,  Vienna  (where 
she  appeared  as  Leah    on   tibe  production  of 
Rubinstein's  '  liacoabees '),  and  again  at  Mu- 
nich.    Having  received  instruction  for  the  pur> 
pose  from  Faure  and  Jules  Cohen  at  Paris,  she 
played  in  French  at  Mcmte  Carlo  in  1880  with 
such  success  that  she  received  an  offer  to  sing  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  but  declined  it  in  &vour  of  an 
engagement  at  Leipzig  under  Neumann,  where 
she  made  her  d^ut  as  Fidelio  May  la,  1880. 
She  became  a  great  &vourite,  and  remained 
there  until  i88a.     She  played  on  tour  with  Neu- 
nuum  as  Briinnhilde  in  the  '  Trilogy '  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  other  G^erman  towns,  and  finally  at 
Trieste,  where  she  died  June  a,  1883. 

She  made  a  great  impression  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  as  Fricka  on  the  production  of  *  Bhein- 
gold.'  May  5,  and  of  <  Walktire,*  May  6,  i88a, 
and  still  more  as  Briinnhilde  in  the  and  Cyclus 
in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Trilogy;  not 
only  was  her  'magnifioait  voice*  equal  to  all 
the  demands  upon  it,  but  her  presentation  of 
the  character  was  full  of  force  and  of  pathos. 
While  no  less  touching  than  Frau  Vogl  in  the 
truthfulness  of  her  expression,  she  was  mora 
heroic  and  dignified;  the  supernatural  element 
was  brought  into  stronger  relief ...  in  the  grand 

>  KiHOnMAVV.  AoauCT.  bom  Fab.  •,  U16b  tt  BcrUn.  b«cu  U* 
earcer  at  the  opera  aa  a  ohorns  ilncer,  raoelvid  tnitniotion  from 
Merer,  and  played  both  baas  and  baritone  parU  at  Leipzig  In  1880— 
1846.  itnoe  when  be  hai  been  engaged  at  Munich,  where  he  obtained 
a  life  engagement,  and  hai  alwajB  been  there  a  great  faToortte. 
being  a  very  venatf  le  artist.  He  celebrated  his  29th  anniversary  of 
his  engagement  there  on  Jane  Ub  1871.  as  ligaro  in  'Nooe,'  tho 
Oheniblno  being  his  elder  daughter  Marie,  then  engaged  at  CasseL 
He  played  Tlturel  (Parsiai)  at  Bayrenth  in  IMS;  and  on  Sept.  9. 1888, 
ho  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  his  career,  and  the  40th  year  of  his 
engagement  at  Munich,  playing  the  part  of  Stadlnger  In  Lortslng^ 
•WaAnsehmled.' 


awakening  scene  her  manner  was  perhaps  too 
coldly  dignified  and  wanting  in  the  impnlsi've- 
ness  which  ehamcteriaes  the  heroine  when,  abe 
has  finally  abandoned  her  snpeniatural  attribatas 
and  become  a  true  woman.'  [A.O.] 

BEID,  Okkisal  Johh.     P.  loia,  L  ^%^p>r 
1843  rtad.  1841. 

BEINECKB,  Kabl.  line  4  of  article,  for 
i8a7  read  1834.  To  the  list  or  his  works  add 
'  Die  Flucht  nach  Aegypten,*  cantata  for  mala 
Toioes;  an  opera,  'Auf  hohem  Befehl'  (Schwerin, 
Mar.  13,  1887);  an  overture  'ZenoUa,'  and  a 
funeral  march  for  the  late  Emperor  <^  Grermsuoiy 
(op.  aoo).  Of  his  settings  of  fiury  tales  aa 
cantatas  for  female  voices  '  Sbhneewittchfln»' 
'Domrosdhen'  ind  '  Asoheolniklel,'  are 
popular. 

BEINE  DE  CHYPRB,  LA.    Lart  lina  of 

article,/or  1846  r^ad  1841. 

BEINKEN.  J.  A.  P.  1036,  L  7, /or  Tiola 
raocj  viola  da  gamba,  and  add  that  the  '  Hoitns 
Musicus*  has  lately  been  republished  as  no.  XUI 
of  the  publications  of  the  Maatsch^pij  toi 
bevordering  der  Toonkunst  ( Amsterdam,  1887). 
No.  XIV  of  the  same  publication  conBists  of 
Beinken*s 'Partite Diverse '(variations).  Notei, 
add  reference  to  English  translation  <Mf  Spitta's 
'Bach,'L  197-9. 

REINTHALER.  Add  Mabtdt  as  a  aeocMid 
Christian  name;  also  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
A.  B.  Marx,  and  that  his  cantata  *  In  der  Wiiste* 
has  been  very  successful. 

BENN,  organ  builder.  See  JABDnn  &  Ooc 
vol.  iv.  p.  685. 

BEQUIEM.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Bequiem  Massfw  of  Goesec  [See  toI.  i.  p.  61 1.] 
Berlioz,  whose  work  is  in  some  respects  Uie  moot 
extraordinary  settingof  the  words  that  has  ever 
been  produced,  and  v  erdi,  whose  setting  of  the 
words  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  tranritional 
point  in  his  style.  A  work  of  Schumann^s, 
op.  148,  is  of  small  importance ;  more  beautifol 
compositions  of  his,  with  the  same  title,  though 
having  no  connection  with  the  ecdesiaBtioal  oae 
of  the  word,  are  the  Bequiem  for  Mignon,  and  a 
song  included  in  op.  90.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  420  <s. 

BETER,  LoDis  EnsNinE  Ebkxbt.  Add  the 
following  to  the  article  in  toL  iii  p.  laa : — Th/^ 
revival  of  *Mattre  Wolfram'  and  'La  Statue' 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Dec.  la,  1873,  and  April 
ao,  1878,  respectively,  showed  how  little  the 
composer  had  been  influenced  by  injudidona 
advice  given  him  on  the  production  of  the  former 
work,  and  the  transformation  of  '  La  Statue ' 
into  a  grand  opera  made  evident  the  fiMt  that  hja 
artistic  tendencies  and  convictions  had  become 
stronger  instead  of  weaker.  After  numerous  at- 
tempts on  Beyer's  part  to  secure  an  unmutilated 
performance  of  '  Sigurd  *  at  the  Paris  Opera^  Ike 
produced  it  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie,  ^ii»- 
sels,  Jan.  7,  1884,  with  considerable  and  last- 
ing success.  On  July  15  of  the  same  year  it 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.    The  first 
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feimonoe  of  the  work  in  Franoe  was  at  Lyoni, 
on  Jan.  15,  1885,  when  it  was  reoeived  with 
marked  Buooeis.     On  June  la,  1885,  'Sigurd' 
waa  performed  at  the  Grand  Opdra  in  Paris,  but 
at  the  general  rehearBal  the  directors  thought  fit 
to  make  curtailments  in  the  score,  and  the  com- 
poser retired,  protesting  against  the  proceeding, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  with<uaw  a  work,  on  which 
so  much  trouble  and  expense  had  been  bestowed, 
on  the  eve  of  its  production.     He  threatened 
neyer  to  set  foot  in  the  opera-house  until  his 
score  should  have  been  restored  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  in  this  he  has  kept  his  word.   The 
pubUc,  less  exacting  than  the  composer,  received 
the  opera,  which  in  many  passages  must  have 
oonsiderably  surprised   them,   with    increasing 
sympathy,  and  its  success  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  was  entirely  unassisted  either  by 
the  composer,  who  appeared  to  take  no  interest 
in  its  fiftte,  or  by  the  directors,  who  would  not 
haye  been  sorry  had  it  failed.    The  qualities 
which  are  most  prominent  in  'Sigurd'  are  the 
individual  charm  of  its  musical  ideas,  the  exact 
agreement  between  the  words  and  the  music, 
vain  repetitions  and  conventional  formulas  being 
generally  absent ;  and  lastly,  the  richness  and 
colouring  of  the  instrumentation,  the  style  of 
which  was  greatly  influenced  by  Beyer's  favourite 
masters,  Weber  and  Berlioz,  and  in  places  by 
Wagner.    No  chaige  of  plagiarism  from  the  last- 
named  composer  is  intended  to  be  suggested,  nor 
could  such  a  charge  be  substantiated.    It  is  true 
that  the  subjects  of  '  Sigurd  *  and  the  '  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  *  are  identical,  but  this  is  a  mere 
coincidence.    The  plot  of  the  Ubretto,  which  was 
written  by  Du  Lode  and  A.  Blau,  is  taken  from 
the  Nibelungen  Ndt,  the  source  that  inspired 
Wagner,  who,  however,  went  further  back  and 
took  his  subject  direct  from  the  Eddas,  moulding 
it  after  his  own  conception.    In  1868  the  libretto 
of  Wagner's  trilogy  had  been  published  for  15 
years,  but  it  was  completely  unknown  in  France, 
and  when  the  trilogy  was  produced  in   1876, 
Beyer's  score  was  nearly  finished  and  reaidy 
for    production.     Beyer   was    decorated    witi^ 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  in  August  186  a,  after 
the  successful  performance  of  'La  Statue*  at 
the  Lyrique,  and  was  raised  to  the  i-ank  of  an 
officer  in  Jan.  1886,  after  that  of  '  Sigurd,'  the 
success  of  which  has  had  the  important  result  of 
deciding  him  to  write  a  new  grand  opera  on 
Flaubert's  '  Salanmib^.'  He  is  now  editor  of  the 
musical  portion  of  the  'Journal  des  D^bats.' 
having  succeeded  d'Ortigue,  who  followed  Ber- 
lioz.    (The  sentence  in  lines  1-5  from  bottom  of 
page  laa  a,  is  thus  to  be  corrected.)     He  has 
ooUected  his  most  important  articles  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  'Notes  de  Musique' 
(Paris,  Charpentier,  1875).    In  both  literature 
and  composition  he  is  the  disciple  and  admirer  of 
Berlioz.     It  is  curious  that  M.  Beyer,  having 
succeeded  F.  Dayid  at  the  Institut  (1876),  who 
himself  succeeded  Berlioz  in  1869,  should  thus 
occupy  the  potations,  both  in  music  and  literature, 
of  the  master  whose  legitimate  successor  he  may- 
well  claim  to  be.  [A.  J.] 
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RHAPSODY.  The  Greek  Rhapsodist  (Vaiff 
9^8ds)  was  a  professional  reciter  or  chaunter  of 
epic  poetry.  'Po^Sca  is  the  Greek  title  of  each 
book  of  ike  Homeric  poems,  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  being  'Faxfftpbfa  A,  and  so  forth.  The 
Bhapsody  was  the  song  of  the  Mhaptode;  a 
sequel  of  Bhapsodies  when  sung  in  succession  or 
written  down  so  as  to  form  a  series  constituted 
an  epic  poem,  and  when  a  long  poem  was 
chanted  in  sections  at  different  times  and  by 
different  singers  it  was  said  to  be  rhapsodized. 
The  usual  derivation  of  'Feapqidla  is  fidvrw  s=  I 
sew,  and  ^^  —  song^  ode. 

Musicians  might  speak,  in  Hamlet's  phrase, 
of  a  '  rhapsody  of  words,'  or  of  tunes — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  a  string  of  melodies  arranged  with  a  view 
to  effective  performance  in  public,  but  without 
regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Such  a  description  would  seem  to  apply  pretl^ 
dosely  to  Liszt's  fifteen  Mhapeodies  Honffroise$, 
and  to  his '  Beminiscenoes  d'Espagne '  (a  &ntasia 
on  two  Spanish  tunes,  Les  Foliee  d'Espagne  and 
La  Jota  Arragonesa,  1844-45)  which,  in  1863,  he 
republished  as  a  'Bhapsodie  Espagnole.'  The 
history  of  the  latter  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hungarian  rhapsodies — ^portions  of  which  were 
originally  published  under  the  titie  of  *  M^odies 
Hongroises — Ungarische  National-melodien  ' — 
short  transcriptions  of  Hungarian  tunes  as  the^ 
are  played  by  the  wandering  bands  of  Gipsies^  the 
national  musicians  of  Hungary.  The  prototype  of 
these '  melodies'  in  all  probability  was  Schubert's 
'Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise,'in  G  minor,  op- 
54 — ^a  piece  liszt  has  always  been  fond  of,  and  of 
which  he  has  produced  several  versions — as  of  the 
whole  for  pianoforte  solo,  and  of  the  march  in  C 
minor  for  orchestra.^  Liszt's  ten  sets  of  *  M^odiea 
Hongroises'  date  from  1839  ^  '^47  *  ^®  ^5  ^^ 
called  Rhapsodies  Hongrdses  from  1853  to  18^4. 

In  1859  Liszt  published  a  book  in  French, '  Des 
Boh^miens  et  de  leur  Musique  en  Hongrie ' — a 
late  and  overgrown  preface,  as  he  confesses,  to 
the  Bhapsodies.  In  this  brilliant,  though  at 
intervals  somewhat  meretricious  work,'  an  efibrt 
is  made  to  claim  for  the  set  of  Bhapsodies  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Hungarian  Epic  s%i  generis.  P.  344 : 
'Alors  nous  aoquimes  la  conviction  que  ces 
moroeauz  d^tach^s,  ces  mflodies  disjointes  et 
^parses  ^taient  des  parties  diss^min^s,  ^miett^es, 
^parpill^  d'un  grand  tout ; . . .  et  pourrait  dtre 
oonsid^r^  comme  une  sorte  d'^pop^e  nationale, — 
4pop4e  6o^^ie»»0,— chant^e  dans  une  langue  et 
dans  une  forme  inusit^es,'  etc.  P.  346 :  *  Par  le 
mot  de  Mhapsodie,  nous  avons  voulu  d^igner 
r^^ment  fantastiquement  ipique  que  nous  avons 
cru  y  reconnaitre.'  '  Les  Bhapsodies,  nous  ont 
toujours  sembl^  faire  partie  d'un  cyde  po^tique,' 
etc.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  term  '  Bhapsodie ' 
remains  as  one  of  Liszt  s  many  happy  hits  in  the 
way  of  musical  nomenclature,  witness  'Po^mes 
Symphoniques *  (Sinfonische  Dichtungen),  'Par- 
titions de  Piano,'  'Paraphrases  de  Concert/  'Fan- 
taisies  Dramatiques,'  etc. 

1  He  plajvd  hU  T«ralon  of  the  mareh  in  London.  April.  USB. 
*  Like  Llnfi  'OhopiD,'  thb  book  U  on  good  authority  reported  to 
be  the  joint  prodnetlon  of  himielf  ftnd  oertain  ladj^frlend*. 
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Brahms  has  adopted  the  term  '  Bhapsodie ' 
both  in  Liszt's  sense  and  in  that  of  the  Greek 
Bhapsodists;  and,  as  usual  with  him,  he  has 
added  weight  to  its  significance.  His  original 
*Rhapsodien/  op.  79  for  pianoforte  solo — in  B 
minor  and  G  minor — are  abrupt  impassioned 
aphoristic  pieces  of  simple  and  obvious  structure, 
yet  solidly  put  together.  The  'Rhapsodie'  inC, 
op.  53,  for  contralto,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra^ 
justifies  its  title,  in  the  Greek  sense,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  setting — a  recitation,  a  rhapsody — of  a  por- 
tion of  Goethe's  poem  *  Harzreise  im  Winter ' ;  it, 
also,  is  a  compact  and  carefully  balanced  piece. 

Of  Rhapsodies  recently  written,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  vein  of  liszt,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

Raff,  op.  33,  two  '  Rhapsodies  ^^giaques,' 
op.  120,  '  Rhapsodic  Espagnole,'  and  the  '  Rhap- 
sodic' contained  in  the  Suite,  op.  163 — all  for 
pianoforte. 

DvorAk,  op.  45,  three  '  Slavische  Rhapsodien,' 
for  orchestra. 

SvByDssir,  two '  Norwegische  Rhapsodien,'  for 
orchestra. 

A.  G.  Maoksnzie,  op.  91,  'Rhapsodic  icoB- 
saise*  in  Bb  (original),  and  op.  24,  'Bums. 
Second  Scotch  Rhapsody,'  also  in  B  b,  for  orches- 
tra. The  latter,  based  on  national  tunes,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  its  kind. 

The  last  movement  of  G.  Hubebt  H.  Pabbt's 
'  Symphonic  Suite  in  A  minor  for  orchestra,'  en- 
ticed '  Rhapsodic,'  consists  of  a  systematized 
series  of  melodies  on  the  plan  familiar  in  the 
Rondo.  [E.D.] 

RHEINBERGER,  Joseph.  Line  a  of  article, 
for  1859  read  1839.  Among  his  works  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  following,  besides  those  referred 
to  in  the  article.  Two  large  compositions  for 
solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  ^Christoforus'  and 
'  Montfort';  two  elaborate  settings  of  the  *  Stabat 
Mater '  and  a  Requiem  for  the  same,  an  organ 
concerto,  and  6  sonatas  for  that  instrument, 
making  the  number  of  these  compositions  eleven 
in  all ;  two  string  quartets,  three  piano  trios,  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  a  dnet  for  two 
pianos,  besides  part-songs,  and  other  vocal  works. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  a  nonet  for  wind 
instruments  (op.  139),  a  string  quartet  (op.  147), 
6  pieces  for  PF.  and  organ  (op.  150),  a  mass 
(op.  151)  and  12  organ  pieces  (op.  156).  He  has 
the  title  of  Hof  kapellmeister  and  Profemor,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin. 

RIOHARDS,  Bbinlet.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  I,  1885. 

RICHARDSON,  Vauohan.  Line  8  of  article, 
for  about  1695  read  in  June  1693. 

RIOHTER,  Hans.  Line  5  of  article,  for 
Pesth  read  Vienna.  P.  1 29  a,  1.  9,  for  Capell- 
meister  reeid  Hofkapellmeister ;  1.  10,  etc.  add 
that  the  Richter  Concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  since  the  publication  of  the  article,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  successful  of  London 
concerts. 

RICORDI.  Line  14  of  article,  add  that  Tito 
Rioordi  was  bom  ini8i  i,  and  died  Sept.  7, 1888. 
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RIEDEL,  Cabl.  Add  date  of  death,  Jone  4, 
1888. 

RIES.  P.  13a  a>  add  day  of  birth  of  Hubxbt 
Ribs,  April  i. 

RIETZ,  Julius.  Line  7  fix)m  end  of  artk^ 
for  Oct  I  read  Sept.  la. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOW,  Nikolads  Airi>i 
jxwitcb;,  bom  at  Tichwin,  Russia,  in  1844, 
at  first  intended  for  a  military  caa«er,  and  be- 
came an  officer  of  marines  in  the  Impeacial  anny. 
After  several  yean'  service,  he  abandoned  bos 
profession  in  cnder  to  devote  himself  to  xnmoe. 
Although  principally  self-taught,  he  tumcsd  his 
studies  to  such  good  account  that  in  18  71  he  was 
made  professor  of  composition  at  the  Conserra- 
torium  at  St.  Petersburg.    Not  long  aftervrards 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  bee  school  of 
music  in  the  same  capital.    Two  operas  by  him 
have  been  represented  at  the  Russian  opera-hanae, 
'Pskowitjanka,'  Jan.  13,  1873,  and  *I>ie   Mai- 
nacht '  (as  the  name  is  given  in  Riemann's  Opem- 
handbuch),  Jan.  ao,  1880.    The  words  of  the 
latter  are  by  the  composer  himself.    Some  firag^ 
ments  of  another  opera  were  published  at  S^ 
Petersburg,  where  several  symphonies,  works  for 
piano,  and  a  collection  of  100  Russian  popular 
songs,  have  appeared.   A  'legend '  for  orchestia^ 
entitled  'Sadko,'  was  given  by  the  AUgnmieine 
Deutsche  Musikverein  at  Altenbuiig  in  1876,  ia 
which  year  a  string  quartet  by  hini   obtained 
considerable  success.      The  society  jnst    men- 
tioned produced  his  symphony  '  Antar '  (op:  15), 
at  Magdeburg  in  1881.    He  lately  collabon^bed 
with  the  Russian  composers,  Liadow,  Bcwodins^ 
and  Glazounow,  in  writing  a  string  quartet  oa 
the  name  Belaieflf,  i.  e.  the  notes  *  B-la-f,*  or  Bb, 
A,  F.    A  '  symphoniette '  in  A  minor  has  latdy 
been  published  as  op.  31,  a  3rd  symphony  as 
op.  3a,  a  £Emtasia  for  violin  and  orchestra  on 
Russian  themes  as  op.  33,  and  a  Capriocio  Es- 
pagnol  for  orchestra  as  op.  34.  CM-] 

RITTER.  F.  L.  Line  2  from  end  of  article  for 
Women  read  Woman.  Add  that  Mme.  i  Utter 
has  recently  brought  out  a  second  series  of  the 
Essays  and  Criticisms  of  Schumann,  and  has 
written  a  sketch  entitled  *•  Some  Famous  Songs.' 

RITTER,  Theodobb.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  735  o, 
and  add  date  of  death,  April  6. 1886. 

ROBARTT,   of  Crewkeme,   was  an  'orgyn 

maker  *  who  let  out  organs  to  churches  by  the 
year.  The  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis  in  1551  paid 
him  ten  shillings  for  his  year's  rent.    [V.  de  P.] 

ROBERTO  DEVEREUX.    Line  4  of  article, 

for  1836  read  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  add  that 

an  opera  of  the  same  name,  composed  by  Merca- 

dante,  was  produced  at  Milan  on  March   10, 

1883. 

ROBERTS,  J.  Vablet.  Add  that  in  i88a 
he  was  elected  organist  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  succeeding  Mr.  Parratt.  In  1 884 the  TJni- 
veraity  Glee  and  Madrigal  Society  was  founded 
ander  his  conductorship  ;  it  now  numbers  about 
'1 50  members.  In  1885  ^®  accepted  the  post  of 
organist  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  and  in  the  aame 
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year  was  appointed  examiner  in  music  to  the 
Oxford  Local  Examinationi,  and  also  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Oxford  Choral  Society.  In  1886 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Uniyersity  examiners 
for  musical  degrees.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
list  of  his  chordi  mnric  is  an  anthem,  '  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord,'  written  for  the  Jubilee  Service 
in  Magdalen  College.  [W.B.S.] 

BOBSON,  Joseph,  organ  builder.  See  Flight, 
vol.  i.  p.  53a,  and  liiiGHT,  vol.  iv.  App.  p.  636. 

BOCHE.  Line  i ,  /or  Edward  read  Edmond. 
The  facts  of  the  case  concerning  the  French 
translation  of  '  Tannhauser'  have  only  recently 
been  made  public,  in  M.  Jullien's  'Bichard 
Wagner '  ( 1 887) .  Boche,  not  knowing  German, 
had  recourse  to  the  services  of  a  firiend  named 
lindau,  and  the  translation,  when  sent  to  the 
director  of  the  Opera,  was  rejected,  as  it  was  in 
blank  verse ;  the  necessary  alteration  into  rhyme 
was  made  by  Boche,  Nuitter,  and  Wagner  in 
ooUaboration.  On  this  Lindau  brought  an  action 
against  Wagner,  to  enforce  the  mention  of  his 
name  as  one  of  the  translators ;  the  case  was 
heard  on  March  6.  1861,  a  week  before  the  first 
representation  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  decided 
that  no  name  but  that  of  Wagner  should  appear 
in  the  books.  [M.] 

BODE,  PniBBi  (nroperly  Jacques  Pibb&b 
Joseph).  Line  a  of  article,  for  36  read  16. 
P.  14a  0,  1.  ao,  add  that  he  was  solo  violin  at 
the  Oyiink  until  Nov.  17,  1799.  P.  143  a,  1.  13 
from  bottom,  add  that  three  more  concertos  were 
published  posthumously.  (See  Pougin*s  supple- 
ment to  F^tis.) 

BOGEBS,  Behjahik.  Line  5,  add  that  he 
succeeded  Jewitt  in  the  appointment  to  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  in  1639.  ^^^  4  f^^om  bottom 
of  same  column,  refer,  as  to  his  degree,  to  Car- 
lyle's  *  Oliver  Cromwell,*  v.  343,  4  (People's 
Edition). 

BOGEBS,  BOLAKD,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  West 
Bromwich,  Staffordshire,  Nov.  17,  18^7,  where 
he  was  appointed  oif^ist  of  St.  Peters  Church 
in  1858.  He  studied  under  Mr.  S.  Grosvenor, 
and  in  i86a  obtained  by  competition  the  post 
of  organist  at  St.  John's,  Wolverhampton.  In 
1867  he  similarly  obtained  the  oigamstship 
of  Tettenhall  pansh  church,  and  in  1871  was 
appointed  organist  and  choirmaster  at  Bangor 
Cathedral,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  He  took 
the  Oxford  degree  of  Mus.  B.  in  i87i,  and 
that  of  Mus.  D.  in  1875.  Dr.  Bogers^s  pub- 
lished works  are  '  Prayer  and  Praise  a  cantata, 
Evening  Services  in  Bb  and  D,  Anthems,  Part* 
tongs.  Organ  Solos,  and  Songs;  a  Symphony  in  A, 
a  Psalm  '  De  Profundis,*  and  several  Anthems 
and  Services  are  still  in  MS.  [W.B.S.1 

BOMANCK  P.  148  a,  L  a,  add  the  three 
pieces  by  Schumann,  op.  a8.  Line  3,  omit  the 
words  or  some  one  of  his  followers. 

BOMANTIC.  P.  149  6,  second  example,  the 
last  three  dotted  minims  should  not  be  tied. 

ROME.    The  early  music  schools  of  Borne, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Sylvester  to  that  of  Pales- 
VOL.  IV.  PT.  6. 
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trina,  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  papacy 
that  their  history,  as  &r  as  it  is  known,  may  be 
read  in  the  artide  Sistine  Choib,  voL  iii.  p.  519. 

Whether  or  not  Guido  d*  Areizo  founded  a 
school  of  singing  at  Bome  In  the  first  half  of  the 
iith  century  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  the 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  &eory,  as  it 
is  known  that  Guido  spent  a  short  time,  at  least, 
at  the  capital  about  the  year  103a,  and  that  the 
then  Pope  John  XIX.  was  so  delighted  with  his 
method  of  teaching  singing  that  he  urged  him 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Bome,  an  invitation 
which  only  ill-health  prevented  Guido  from  ac- 
cepting. In  any  case  uiere  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  papal  choir  received  many  valu- 
able hints  from  mm. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  was  not  the  only  one  which 
had  a  school  or  college  of  music  attached  to  it, 
though  it  was  by  far  the  earliest.  In  1480 
Sixtus  rv.  proposed  the  formation  of  a  '  cappella 
musicale*  in  connection  with  Uie  Vatican,  dis* 
tinot  from  the  Sistine ;  his  idea  was  not  however 
realized  till  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  when  the 
'Cappella  Giulia*  was  founded  (in  15 13)  for  i a 
singers,  la  scholars,  and  a  masters  for  music 
and  grammar.  Arcadelt  was  the  first '  MaoHtro 
de*  Putti '  (in  1539),  Palestrina  the  first '  Maestri* 
della  cappella  della  basilica  Yaticana  *  (i  55 1-4)  ; 
among  celebrated  '  maestri '  in  later  days  were 
Tommaso  Bai(i7i3-i5),  and  Domenico  Scarlatti 
(171 5-19).  Tke  'Cappdla  musicale  nella  proto* 
basilica  di  S^  Giovanni  in  Laterano*  was  founded 
in  1 535  by  Cardinal  de  Cupis ;  one  of  the  earliest 
'Maestri  de*  Putti*  was  Laisso  (1541);  Pales- 
trina held  the  office  of  'Maestro  di  cappdla' 
here  after  his  exclusion  from  the  Vatican  dutpel 
(X555-60*  ^®  '  Cappella  di  Musica  nella  basi- 
lica Ub^ana '  (or  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore)  was 
founded  about  tiie  same  time  as  the  Lateran 
chapel,  and  numbers  among  its  '  maestri '  Pales- 
trina (1561-71),  Giov.  A^kria  Nanini  (1571- 
'575)t  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1703-9). 

Besides  these  exclusively  ecclesiastical  schools, 
others  were  established  by  private  individuals. 
The  first  man  who  is  known  to  have  kept  a 
public  music  school  at  Bome  was  a  foreigner. 
Claude  Groudimel,  of  Vaison,  near  Avignon ;  his 
school  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  year  1539,  and  among  his  earliest  pupils 
were  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Animncoia,  and  Gio- 
vanni Maria  Nanini.  In  1540  Nicola  Vioentino, 
the  would>be  restorer  of  the  Ancient  Greek 
Modes,  opened  a  small  private  school  at  Bome, 
into  which  a  few  select  pupils  were  admitted, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  indoctrinate  with  his 
musical  views.  But  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later  that  a  public  music  school  was 
opened  by  an  Italian.  Whether  it  was  that 
Nanini  was  inspired  by  his  master^s  example,  or, 
which  is  still  more  likely,  was  stizrod  by  the 
musical  agitation  of  the  day,  is  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  year  to  which 
the  opening  of  his  school  is  attributed  was  the 
same  which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Oratorians,  who  in  the  person  of  their  leader, 
St.  Filippo  Neri,  were  then  doing  so  much  fat 
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the  promotion  of  mnsio.  Nanini  soon  indaoed 
hia  former  fellow-pupil,  Palestrina,  to  assist  him 
in  teaching,  and  he  appears  to  have  given  finish- 
ing lessons.  Among  their  best  pupils  were  Felice 
Anerio  and  Gregorio  Allegri.  After  Palestrina*s 
death  Nanini  associated  his  younger  brother 
Bernardino  with  him  in  the  work  of  instruction, 
and  it  was  probably  for  their  scholars  that  they 
wrote  jointly  their  treatise  on  counterpoint. 
Giovanni  Maria  dying  in  1607  was  succeeded  by 
Bernardino,  who  was  in  his  turn  succeeded  by 
his  pupil  and  son-in-law  Paolo  Agostini.  It 
must  have  been  this  school  that  produced  the 
singers  in  the  earliest  operas  and  oratorios  of 
Peri,  Gaccini,  Monteverde,  Gavaliere,  Gagliano, 
etc.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  1 7th  century 
a  rival  school  was  set  up  by  a  pupil  of  B. 
Nanini,  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  who,  with  his 
younger  brother  Yirgilio,  opened  a  music  school, 
which  was  soon  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ; 
this  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  masters  were  themselves  both  singers 
and  composers.  Their  curriculum  differed  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Palestrina-Nanini 
school.  In  the  morning  one  hour  was  given  daily 
to  pi-actising  difficult  passages,  a  second  to  the 
shake,  a  third  to  the  study  of  literature,  and 
another  hour  to  singing  with  the  master  before  a 
mirror ;  in  the  afternoon  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  study  of  the  theozy  of  music,  another  in 
writing  exercises  in  counterpoint,  and  another  in 
literature ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  (indoors) 
was  employed  in  practising  the  harpsichord  and 
in  composition.  Outside  the  school  the  pupils  used 
sometimes  to  give  their  vocal  services  at  neigh- 
bouring churches,  or  else  they  went  to  hear  some 
well-known  singer;  at  other  times  they  were 
taken  to  a  spot  beyond  the  Porta  Angelica  to 
practise  singing  against  the  echo  for  which  that 
neighbourhood  was  famous.  In  1663  Pompeo 
Natale  kept  a  music  school,  at  which  Giuseppe 
Ottavio  Pitoni,  the  reputed  master  of  Durante 
and  Leo,  learnt  singing  and  counterpoint.  G.  A. 
Angelini-Buontempi,  a  pupil  of  the  Mazzocchis, 
writing  in  1695,  says  that  Fedi,  a  celebrated 
singer,  had  opened  the  first  school  exclusively  for 
singing  at  Rome.  His  example  was  soon  followed 
by  Giuseppe  Amadori,  with  equal  success ;  the 
latter  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Agostini  and  no  doubt 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  the  teachings  of  the 
old  school;  but  by  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury its  traditions  were  gradually  dying  out, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  virtuosity  of  the  i8th 
century. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  and  give  some 
account  of  the  most  important  musical  institution 
at  Rome  of  past  or  present  time — the  *  Gongre- 
gazione  dei  Musid  di  Roma  sotto  I'invocazione  di 
Sta.  Oedlia.*  It  was  founded  by  Pius  Y.  in  1566, 
but  its  existence  is  usually  dated  from  1584,  when 
its  charter  was  oonfirmea  by  Gregory  XIII. ;  al- 
most all  the  masters  and  pupils  of  the  Palestrina- 
Nanini  school  enrolled  their  names  on  its  books, 
and  their  example  has  been  since  followed  by 
over  4000  others,  including  every  Italian  of  note^ 
and  in  the  present  century  many  illustrious 
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foreigners,  such  as  John  Field,  Wagner,  Ltiszt. 
Gounod,  etc.,  etc. 

The  officers  originally  appointed  were  »  Gar^ 
dinal  Protector,  a   '  Primicerio '   or   presideat, 
usually  a  person  of  high  position,  a  *  Gofosiglio 
dirigente '  of  four  members  (representing  the  four 
sectiona— composition,  the  organ,  singing  and 
instrumental  music),  a  Secretary,  a  CbanoeUor, 
twelve  Councillors,  two  Prefects,  etc.;  there  ^rere 
also  professors  for  almost  every  branch  of  mumc ; 
Gorelli  was  head  of  the  instrumental  sectioii  in 
1700.    Those  qualified  for  admission  into   the 
institution  were  chapel-masters,  organists,  pablic 
singers,  and  well-known  instrumentalists,     fij  a 
papal  decree  of  1689  all  musiciauswere  bound  to 
observe  the  statutes  of  the  Academy ;  and  by  a 
later  decree  (1709)  it  was  ordained   that   its 
licence  was  necessary  for  exercising  the  profes- 
sion.   Soon  after  this  the  Congregation  b^gran  to 
suffer  from  an  opposition  which,  though  covert, 
was  none  the  less  keenly  felt;  and  in  1716a 
papal  decree  un&vourable  to  the  institution  was 
passed.     In  176  a  it  was  flourishing  again,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  that  a  &culW  was  granted  to 
the  cardinal  protector  to  have  we  general  diree- 
tion  of  all  ecdesiastical  music  at  Rome.     By 
another  decree,  of  1764,  it  was  enacted  that  none 
but  those  skiUed  in  music  should  be  in  future 
admitted  as  members.    The  entrance-fee  was,  as 
it  has  continued  to  be,  a  very  small  one.     The 
demands  made  upon   membcars  were  also  Tery 
slight.    At  first  they  were  only  expected  to  aa- 
sist,  by  their  compositions  or  perfbrmances,  in  tiie 
grand  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  patron 
saint.    Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  oentnij 
were  added  one  or  two  annual  services  in  memory 
of  benefiactors;  in  1700  a  festival  in  honour  of  St. 
Anna,  and  in  1 771  a  'pieeola  festa  di  Sta.  Cecfliai' 

The  Academy  originally  took  up  its  quartan 
at  the  College  of  Bsrnabites  (afterwards  PaJaoo 
Chigi)  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where  they  re- 
mained for  nearly  a  century ;  thence  they  mov«d 
to  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddalena,  and 
again  to  another  college  of  Bamabites  dedicated 
to  San  Carlo  a  Catiniui.  Here  they  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  two  centuries,  and,  after  the 
temporary  occupation  of  premises  in  the  Via  Ri- 
petta,  fixiiBlly,  in  1876,  settled  at  their  present 
quarters,  formerly  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nuns, 
in  the  Via  dei  Gred.  Besides  the  hostility  which 
the  Congregation  had  to  undergo,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  outsiders,  at  the  begbining  of  the 
last  century — which  was  repeated  in  another 
fonn  as  late  as  1836 — it  has  had  its  finaoflial 
vicissitudes.  Indeed  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  funds  were 
at  a  very  low  ebo,  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  recovering.  The  institution  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  Academy  by  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1839,  ^^^  shortly  after  Queen  Victoria  consented 
to  become  an  associate.  Two  years  later  Bossinfs 
'Stabat  Mater  *  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Italy  in  its  entirety  by  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy. Pius  IX.,  who  became  Pope  in  1 846,  though 
he  founded  several  other  schools  for  singing,  such 
as  that  of '  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,*  did  Uttle  more 
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forthe  Academy  than  to  bestow  upon  it  the  epithet 
'  Pontificia.'  After  the  consolidation  of  the  king* 
dom.  of  Italy  the  Academy  began  to  make  great 
strides ;  Victor  Emmanael  himself  gave  it  his 
support  and  erected  it  into  a  Royal  Institution. 
In  1870  Signers  Sgambati  and  Pinelli  started 
their  pianoforte  and  violin  classes,  which  are 
stOl  the  most  popular,  owing  to  the  excellence  of 
the  instmotion  given  and  the  very  moderate 
price  of  lessons.  It  was  not  till  1877  that  the 
long-wiahed-for  *  Lioeo  musicale '  iu  connection 
with  the  Academy  became  a  faii  aooampli. 
Members  were  now  divided  into  *  Soci  di  merito, 
ordinari,  illustri,  and  onorari ' ;  but  the  titles  of 
the  principal  officers  were  not  materially  altered. 
Prorassors  were  appointed,  twenty-nine  in  number 
(since  increased  to  thirty-four)  for  every  quality 
of  voice  and  for  every  instrument  of  importance. 
Alessandro  Ondni  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  Singing,  and  Ferdinando  Furino  of  the  Vio- 
loncello classes.  A  school  was  also  set  up  for 
ohoral  singing ;  lectures  were  delivered  by  the 
Librarian,  Professor  Berwin  (to  whose  efforts  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  *  Liceo  *  may  be 
attributed);  prizes  were  offered ;  public  concerts 
were  given  by  the  members ; — ^in  Uct  it  is  to  the 
Academy  that  Rome  looks  on  all  public  occasions, 
whether  it  is  for  a  charity  concert  or  a  requiem, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Graribal<&  and  Victor  EmmanueL 
The  Library,  which  was  a  very  small  one  when 
Gregory  xVl.  bequeathed  to  it,  in  1846,  his 
musical  library,  has  since,  in  1875,  been  enriched 
by  the  Orsini  oollection,  and,  in  i88a,  by  the 
musical  works  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  dissolved  Monasteries;  in  the  latter  year 
were  also  added  copies  of  all  modem  musical 
publications — since  1 500 — which wereto  be  found 
m  the  various  libraries  of  Rome;  so  that  now  the 
Academy  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  musical  libraries  in  Italy.  Owing  to 
the  laige  grants  made  by  the  government,  the 
municipality,  etc.,  at  the  tune  of  the  creation  of 
the  *Iaceo,' — grants  which  have  been  for  the 
most  part  continued  annually  and  in  some  cases 
increased — ^the  institution  has  been  enabled  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  operations.  It  still  enjoys 
Court  patronage,  King  Humbert  being  honorary 
president,  and  Queen  Margherita  also  an  as- 
sociate. There  are  now  nearly  300  membem^ 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  schools  to  meet 
the  increalsed  demands.  Interest  in  the  Academy 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Italy ;  this  is 
often  shown  in  a  substantial  way,  as  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  it  of  pianofortes  by  Messrs.  Brard 
and  Brinsmead,  etc.  etc.  At  the  present  moment 
a  large  concert  hall  is  in  course  of  construction.^ 

The  institution  has  done  great  servioe  in  the 
past  to  the  Roman  musical  world,  and  is  still 
continuing  to  do  so,  to  such  a  degree  that  Rome 
no  need  k>nger  fisar  comparison  with  any  other 
Italian  town,  Milan  perhaps  excepted. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  such  ex* 
oellent  musicians  as  Sgambati  and  Pinelli,  whose 

1 A  coiuldenbto  part  of  th«  Infoniuitlon  nlatlnc  to  Um  Aoodemj 
bu  bwn  derlvad  from  Xnrfeo  Tottt's  '  Appunti  storiel  suU'  Ace»- 
dein<ftdIS.C«eUift.' 


classical  concerts  have  done  much  to  elevate  the 
taste  of  the  capital,  notwithstanding  its  national 
Apollo  theatre,  its  well  conducted  journal  the 
*  Palestra  Musicale,'  and  its  numerous  musical 
critics,  the  Rome  of  1889  reflects  but  little  of 
its  former  glories.  [A.H.-H.] 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Line  8  of  article, 
for  Carnival  read  Jan.  30.  Line  ii,  for  the 
Scala  reeid  the  Teatro  della  Canobbiana,  and  for 
spring  of  i8a6  read  Oct.  31,  1825.  Line  15, 
for  I  a  read  11.  Add  date  of  first  performance 
of  Berlios's  symphony,  Nov.  34, 1839. 

RONGONL  P.  154  ft,  I.  14  from  bottom, 
for  Giovannina  read  Elguerra.  Line  13  firom 
bottom,  for  the  previous  year  read  early  in  the 
same  year.  Line  la  from  bottom,  for  St.  James* 
Theatre  read  Lyceum  and  King^s  Theatres. 
Add  date  of  death  of  Giorgio,  Feb.  1883. 
P.  155  a,  1.  3  from  bottom,  add  that  his  first 
appearance  in  England  was  at  the  Lyceum  as 
Ocu-denio  in  Donizetti's  'Furioso,'  Dec.  17,  1836. 
It  is  presumed  to  have  been  Sebastiano  who 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Feb.  37,  1837,  ■uice 
Giorgio  first  appeared  in  London  in  1842. 

ROOSE,  JoHK,  a  Brother  of  the  Order  of 
Preaching  Friars,  repaired  one  of  the  organs  in 
York  Minster  in  1457.  '^^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  English 
organ  builder  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
mention,  [V.  de  P.] 

RORE,  GiFBiAKO  DI.  line  14  of  article, /or 
almost  Immediately  read  after  about  eighteen 
months. 

ROSA,  CiiBL.  Add  that  ini88a  a  season  was 
given  at  Her  Majesty*s  Theatre,  from  Jan.  14 
to  March  11.  '  Tannhauser '  and  Balfe*s  *  Painter 
of  Antwerp '  {*  Moro  *)  were  produced,  and  Mme. 
Valleria  joined  the  company.  For  the  season 
of  1883  (March  26-April  ai)  the  company 
moved  to  Drury  Lane,  which  was  its  London 
centre  until  1887.  Thomas's  'Esmeralda'  and 
Mackenzie's  'Colomba'  were  produced^  and 
Mme.  Marie  Roze  appeared  as  Carmen,  etc.    In 

1884  (April  14-May  10)  Stanford's  'Canterbury 
Pilgrims '  was  the  only  new  work  produced.    In 

1885  (April  6-May  30)  Thomas's  'Nadesohda' 
and  Massenet's  'Manon'  were  men.  In  1886 
(May  a3-June  a6)  Mackenrie^  'Troubadour,' 
and  in  1887  (AprU  7-June  11)  Corder's  *Not- 
disa'  were  the  novelties.  In  1889,  a  ^Ldght 
Opera  Company*  opened  with  Planquette's  'Paul 
Jones'  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 

ROSALIA.  P.  160  b,  and  paragraph,  add  For 
a  fivefold  repetition  see  the  Bravls  given  under 
FoBM,  vol.  i.  p.  542  6. 

ROSENHAIN,  Jacob.  line  5,  for  Stutt- 
gart in  1825,  read  Frankfort  in  1823.  line  ii, 
for  not  BO  fortunate  read  never  performed.  Line 
I  a  frt>m  end,  for  minor  recui  major.  line  11 
from  bottom,  for  but  not  played  read  played  at 
a  Concert  Populaire.  To  list  of  works  add  a 
PF.  concerto,  op.  73 ;  Sonata,  op.  74 ;  do.  PF.  and 
cello,  pp.  98 ;  '  Am  Abend*  for  quartet,  op.  99. 

ROSSI,  Laubo.  p.  163  b,  1.  12,  for  one  of 
the  Milanese  theatres  read  the  Teatro  della 
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CanobbianA,  in  September  1849.  Line  a  firom 
end  of  article,  for  version  rtad  libretto.  Add 
date  of  death,  May  5,  1885. 

ROSSINI.  P.  166  a,  1.  5  from  bottom,  for 
1814  rtad  18 1 3-14.  line  4  from  bottom,  fvr 
in  the  Carnival  redd  in  Dec.  181 3.  P.  174  a, 
1.  30-34,  add  that  the  three  ohonisei  for  female 
voice!  here  referred  to  are  stated  by  Mr.  Louis 
Bogel  to  be  ipuriooi.  Li  his  *  From  Moawrt  to 
Muio '  he  lays  that  the  composer  denied  their 
authenticity.  P.  177  a,  1.  13  from  bottom, /or 
Countess  read  Barouess.  P.  177  ft,  ^^  ^^®  ^'^ 
of  operas,  after  'Ermione,'  insert  'Figlio  per 
Azzardo,  H/  produced  at  Venice,  Carnival,  18 13. 
For  date  of  production  of '  Molse '  in  Paris,  read 
March  26.  For  date  of  production  of  '  Moib ' 
at  Naples,  read  March  5.  For  the  first  per- 
formance of  *  Otello '  at  Napleiy  read  Deo.  4, 
and  for  production  of  the  same  in  London,  read 
May  16.  For  date  of  production  of  *  Tancredi  * 
in  Venice  read  Feb.  6.  After  '  Turco  in  Italia  * 
insert  'Viaggio  a  Beims,'  produced  in  Paris, 
June  19.  1835.  P.  178  a,  omit  from  the  list  of 
Sacred  Music  *  La  Foi,  TEsperanoe,  et  la  Charity.' 

ROTA.  Line  4  of  article,  ovmI  the  worde  or 
dulcimer  or  primitive  zither.  The  instrument  is 
partly  analogous  to  tiie  Welsh  Crwth,  and  would 
appear  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  lyre.  The 
word  Rota  is  also  employed  to  denote  a  round 
or  canon,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  SuMSB 
IS  icuMEN  nr. 

R0U6ET  D£  LISLE.  Line  la  from  end  of 
article,  omit  the  reference  to  Vamey. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DREAM.  For  the  last  two 
sentences  of  the  article  read  as  follows: — The 
melody  occurs  in  the  *  Pantomime '  in  Scene  8  of 
the  'Devin  du  Village,'  where  its  form  is  as 
follows : — 


■jl'ti  L^\i  iHPii^  L^\ 


j?T?'JJ  J7??Tjii 


The  origin  of  the  title  'Dream'  is  not  forth- 
coming. [M.] 

ROW  OF  KEYS.  Line  4  from  end  of  article, 
for  one  Bounding  less  noisy  wires  than  the  other 
read  one  fitted  with  jacks  more  finely  quilled, 
and  therefore  less  powoiul,  than  thoie  connected 
with  the  other  manuaL 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC.  P.  186  ft, 
L  35,  add  that  the  room  was  not  available 
as  a  public  concert  room  for  a  few  years,  the 
license  being  withdrawn  for  some  time.  Line  38, 
add  that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  suoceeded  in  this 
capacity  by  Mr.  Bamby  in  1886.  Line  34,  add 
date  of  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  Mac&rren,  1887,  and 
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that  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Dr.  A.  C 

Mackenzie,  1888. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC,  THE.  For 
information  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  in> 
stitution,  see  Training  School,  vol.  iv.  p.  159. 
line  15  frt>m  end  of  that  article,  add  that  in 
1886,  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  was  succeeded  faj 
Mr.  Fenschel,  and  he  by  Mr.  A.  Blume.  Add 
that  the  number  of  schoUurehips  is  now  (Fleb.  1 889) 
58,  of  which  15  include  maintenance;  the  nmnbcr 
of  paying  students  is  1 88.  In  1 88 7  the  Alescandra 
House  was  opened,  containing  a  beaufeifol  con* 
cert  hall,  where  the  students'  oonoerta  ajce  T«gQ* 
larly  held,  as  well  as  accommodation  for  100 
ladies,  some  of  whom  are  pupils  of  the  College. 

ROZE,  Maris.  Add  that  after  singing  at 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1882  with  gnmt 
success,  she  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  company  from 
1883  to  1887 :  ^  ^^^  ^i"^  B^e  added  to  her 
repertoiy  Fidelio,  and  Elsa,  and  was  the  first 
representative  in  England  of  Manon  Lescant  in 
Miassenet's  opera  of  that  name.  Margaret  and 
Helen  in  fioito's  '  Mefistofele/  Carmen,  Fadette 
in  Maillart's  'Dragons  de  Villais,'  Donna  Maria 
in  Marchetti's  *  Buy  Bias,*  are  among  the  parts 
whi<^  she  has  sung  on  the  first  production  of 
these  works  in  Knglish. 

RUBINI.  Line  ao  from  end  of  article,  add 
that  the  date  of  death  is  variously  given  as 
March  i  (Paloschi),  and  a  (Mendel  and  Riemann). 

RUBINSTEIN,  Anton.  Line  3,  correct 
date  of  birth  to  1830.  To  the  list  of  Ids  operas 
given  on  p.  1920,  add  'Die  sibirische  Jager,' 
<Toms,  der  Narr,'  <Die  Rache,' and  *  KaUach- 
nikofir,'  (1880),  all  to  Russian  words;  'Sola- 
mith,*  in  5  acts,  Hamburg,  Nov.  8,  1S85, 
'  Unter  Riiubem,'  comic  opera  in  one  a^  (p>^>- 
duoed,  according  toRiemann's  'Opemhandbach/ 
on  the  same  evening  with  '  Sulamith '),  and  '  Der 
Papagei,'  comic  opera  in  one  act,  Hamburg, 
Nov.  II,  1884.  (The  last  three  with  German 
words.)    Add  to  list  of  works  the  following  : — 


Op.  106.  Trio  flbr  FF.  and  Btrinss 

in  0  minor. 
IW.  Soirees  Mualealos.   9  PF. 

pieoQS. 
lUL  Eroiea.   FuiUaia  for  PF. 

•ad  Orohettx*. 


Op.  111.  (tth  Sympbooj  (A  mlBorL 
118.  'MoMi,'  s  BIbllQal  opM» 
in  8  taldeaiu.  Pan  L 
containing  fowl 
(Bllder),  ims 
bySeni^iaSL 


P.  192  h,  1.  8  from  bottom,  omit  the  eenienee 
heginninsf  No  doubt  he  played  in  public,  etc.^ 
and  add  that  an  account  of  his  perfonnanoe  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Musical  and  Dramatic  Review ' 
for  184a.  P.  193a,  1.  10,  for  'Ocean*  read 
'  Dramatic'  Line  1 7,  add  that  he  gave  a  set  of 
seven  historical  recitals  in  8.  James's  Hall,  in 
May  and  June  1887. 

RUBINSTEIN.  Josef.  Add  that  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  September  1884. 

RUCKERS.  P.  194  a,  I.  3.  This  Haos 
Ruckers  harpsichord  transformed  into  a  grand 
pianoforte  appeared  again  at  the  sale  of  Lord 
Lonsdale's  furniture  in  June  1887,  ^l^^n  it 
realised  £700.  Bumey's  description  of  Rameau's 
portrait  inside  the  lid  should  be  amended.  The 
oompoBcr  does  not  hold  a  lyre,  and  is  being 


BUCKEBS. 

crowned  with  a  wreath.  The  expressive  cha- 
racter ihown  in  the  portrait  should  vouch  for 
the  re8emblan(»  to  the  oompofler  even  if  Bumey 
had  not  said  that  it  was  veiy  like.  On  the  front 
board  above  the  keys  is  inscribed  a  complete  piece 
of  clavecin  music,  '  Pastorale  par  Mr.  Balbastre, 
le  6  Aoust,  1767,'  beginning — 
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The  stand  for  this  instrument  is  roooco,  and  gilt. 
In  the  same  house  (^Carlton  House  Terrace)i  and 
sold  by  auction  at  the  same  time  for  £290,  was  an 


Andries  Buckers  harpsichord  that  had  also  been 
made  into  a  pianoforte  by  Zeitter.  In  this  instru- 
ment the  original  belly,  dated  1638,  was  pre- 
served^  The  soundhole  contained  the  rose  (No.  6) 
of  this  maker.  The  present  compass  of  the  piano 
is  five  octaves  F — ^F.  Inside  the  top  is  a  landscape 
with  figures,  and  outside,  figures  with  musioal 
instruments  on  a  gold  ground.  Bound  the  case 
on  gold  are  dogs  and  birds,  a  serpent  and  birds, 
etc.  All  this  decoration  is  i8th  century  work. 
The  instrument  is  on  a  Louis  Quinze  gilt  stand. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  harpsichords  have 
undergone  remarkable  changes  at  intervals  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  They  will  be 
"numbered  67  and  68  in  the  list  of  extant  Buckers 
clavecins,  which  completes  all  that  is  at  present 
known  to  the  writer  concerning  the  existing 
instruments  of  that  family. 


Hans  Buoksbs  (the 

Elder  or  the  Younger)  and  Andbibs  Buokbbs  (the  Elder). 

No. 

FOTM. 

DaU, 
]6» 

JHmmuimu. 

Oentral  Dt$eripUam.                            PrntiU  (hmen. 

Bomre^ofinfonth 

97 
68 

60 

Bent  «id«. 
Ben.  aide. 

Four 
coraered. 

Not  orlglDal. 
70.74  by  9ft.  6^ 

32  In.  Ions.  12) 
In.  wide,  6  In. 
deep  :      key- 
board prqjects 
4ln. 

Tt)  be  round  in  pp.  193  b,  194  a. 

the  vmaaX  decoration.   The  width  has  bean  !n- 
creaaed  to  admit  of  a  greater  eompa*. 
White  natural  key*.  B  to  D.  nearly  4  octaves 
Inscribed  Andreas  Buokeri  me  fecit  Antvarplae 
(Base  No.  6?).  Inside  surfaces  painted  In  black 
curred  desisn  on  a  white  ground,   Bed  line 
round  the  Inside.   Oeonian  mahogany  case. 

Panmure  Gordon,  Bsq. 
Walter  H.  Bums.  Bsq. 
and  Captain  Hall. 

W.      H.      Hammond 
Jones,  Esq..  Wltl«y, 
Qodalming. 

A.  J.  Hipklns. 
A  J.  HIpklns. 

W.  H.  H.  Jonen 
Bsq. 

Andbibs  Buckbbs  (the  Elder). 


No. 

Form. 

DaU. 
1680 

Dimentioiu. 

Ooooral  DeoaripUom. 

iVMSMlOlSIMr. 

*"~.s;i:"~- 

10 

Bent  side. 

en.  4ln.,Sft.  9 
at  keyboard. 

Two  keyboards,  compass  4^  oetares  0— D.  white 
naturals.   Two  unisons  and  octave.   Sound- 
board painted,  $M  usual  A  Buokars  rose. 

Mr.  0.  Cramp.  Byfleld, 
Northamptonshire. 

Kr.  0.  Cramp. 

Noe.  I  to  58  are  tabulated  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  197-9. 
Nos.  59  to  6a,  voL  iii.  p.  65a.  Nob.  03  to  66, 
vol.  iv.  p.  305. 

P.  194  a,  1.  a  I,  for  always  long  read  long,  or 
it  may  have  been  trapeze-diaped.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  names  CUvioordio  in  Spain, 
Clavicordo  in  Italy,  and  Clavicorde  in  France, 
have  been  always  applied  to  the  quilled  instru- 
ments. We  are  not  therefore  sure  whether  old 
references  to  the  clavichord  are  to  be  taken  as 
describing  a  plectrum  or  a  tangent  keyboard 
instrument. 

P.  194  b.  It  is  doubtful  what  changes  of  con- 
struction Hans  Buckers  made  in  the  harpdchocd 
— perhaps  the  octave  strings  only.  Yet  a  davicem- 
halo  by  Domenico  di  Pesaro,  dated  1590,  lately 
acquired  by  South  Kensingtoii  Museum,  has  the 
octave  strings  with  two  stops.  His  great  service 
may  after  lul  have  only  been  to  iniprove  what 
others  had  previously  introduced.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  harpsichords  with  double  k^boards 
and  stops  for  different  registers  existed  before 
Hans  Buckers'  time,  and  their  introduction  may 
be  attributed  to  the  great  favour  the  Clavi- 
organum,  or  combined  spinet  and  organ,  was  held 
in  during  the  i6th  century.  The  researches  of 
Mr.  Edmond  Yander  Stcaeten  ('  LaMusique  aux 


Pays  Bas,'  voL  viii.  Brussels  1885),  ^^®  <^°® 
much  to  faring  into  prominence  the  great  use  of 
the  Claviorganum  at  an  early  time ;  see  Babelais, 
who,  before  155a,  described  Gartoieprenant  as 
having  toes  like  an  '  epinette  organist.* 

P.  1945,  footnote  a.  The  latest  harpsichord  in 
date  known  to  have  been  made  in  London  is  tlie 
fine  Joseph  Kirkman,  dated  1798,  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  MaitUnd. 

P.  195  5,  1.  37,  see  Buckers  No.  59,  by  Hans 
the  elder,  now  in  the  Kunst  und  Gewerbe 
Museum,  Berlin,  as  being  similarly  constructed. 

P.  196  a,  footnote,  The  Hitchcocks  were  active 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  and  in  the 
first  years  of  the  i8th.  [A.J.H.] 

BUDDYGOBE:  OB,  THE  WITCH'S 
CUBSE  (^Title  afterwards  spelt  Buddioobb.) 
Ck>mic  opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced 
at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  a  a,  1887. 

BUDEBSDOBFF,  Hbbmine.  line  11  of 
article, /or  June  5  read  June  2$,  Add  date  ^if 
death,  Feb.  a6,  i88a. 

BUDOLPH,  Abohdukb.  P.  aoi  h,  to  list  of 
works  add  Variations  by  him  on  a  theme  of  Bossi- 
ni's,  corrected  by  Beethoven,  exist  in  MS.  (Thayer). 
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RUDORFF,  E.  To  lirt  of  works  add  Sym- 
phoDic  varUtionB  and  a  Schexxo  capriodoeo  for 
orohestra. 

BUE,  PiKBRB  DB  LA,  alao  known  aa  Pierchon, 
Pierson,  Pierzon,  Pierozon,  and  Petru9  Platensis, 
bom  in  Picardy  abont  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  and  fellow-pupil  of  JoBquin  det  Prds  in 
the  Bcnool  of  Okeghenu  State  records  prove 
that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  oooit  of  Bur^ 
gundy  in  the  years  1477,  9a,  96,  99,  1500  and 
150a.  In  1 501  he  was  a  prebend  of  Courtrai, 
and  later  held  a  similar  benefice  at  Namor,  which 
he  resigned  in  1 5 10.  Most  writers  on  musio 
accord  him  a  position  as  a  contrapuntal  com* 
poser  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Josquin,  and 
the  magnificent  copies  of  his  mtissm  made  by 
order  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Austria^  and 
now  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Brussels, 
testify  to  the  value  set  upon  his  works  by  those 
he  served.  Indeed,  considering  his  great  repu- 
tation,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  so  litde 
of  his  musio  has  been  printed.  Of  the  36  masses 
now  existing  Petrucci  printed  five  in  the  com- 
poser's life-time  (Misse Petri  de  la  Bue;  Yenetiis, 
1503),  and  a  few  more  in  later  collections.  Of 
motets  only  35,  and  of  secular  pieces  no  more 
than  10,  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
the  1 6  th  century — a  small  result  compared 
to  the  long  catalc^ue  of  Josqain*s  printed 
works.    Bumey,  Forkel  and  Kiesewetter  give 


SAINT-SAfiNS. 

short  examples  from  Pierre  de  la  Rue's 
positions.  [J.R.&B.] 

RULE  BRITANNIA.  Add  th^t  Warner 
wrote  an  overture  in  which  it  is  introdaoed. 
See  ToL  iv,  p.  373  a. 

RUSSELL,    Henbt,    was   bom    at    Sheet- 
ness  on  Dec  34,  1813;    went  to  Bologna,  in 
1835,  to  study  music,  to  New  York  in  1833,  re- 
turning to  England  in  1840,  when  he  commenoed 
travelling  as  a  vocalist  and  composer.     In  his 
particular  styles  he  has  had  no  rival.    Hia  aongs 
'  I'm  afloat,'  '  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave,*  *  Cheer, 
boys,  cheer'  (the  only  air  played  by  the  regi- 
mental drum  and  fife  band  when  a  reg^imeBl 
goes  abroad),  'Woodman,  spare  that  tree,'  etc,  are 
still  familiar,  and  some  of  his  dramatic  aonga^  as 
'  The  Dream  of  the  Reveller,'  '  The  Maniac,* 
'The  Gambler's  Wife,'  etc.,   were  inmiensely 
popular  in  their  day.    It  may  certainly  be  said 
that  over  800  songs  have  either  been  written 
or  composed  by  him.    Fifty  years  ago  (when 
Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Ziealand    were 
almost   unknown),  Henry  Russell  was   instra« 
mental,  through  the  Canadian  government,  in 
sending  over  thousands  of  poor  people  who  are 
now  wealthy.    A  memoir  was  published  in  1846, 
and  two  volumes  of  copyright  songs  in  1 860 ; 
'  L'amico  dei  cantanti,'  a  treatise  on  the  art  of 
singing.    His  last  composition  is  a  aong  'Our 
Empress  Queen,'  written  in   honour    of    Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee.  [J.H.D.] 


S. 


SAOGHINI,  A.  M.  6.  P.  308  h,  add  that 
the  opera  of  'Oedipe*  was  performed  at 
VersaiUes,  Jan.  a,  1786. 

SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  P.  a  10  6, 
1.  4  firom  bottom,  for  only  read  first.  Add  that 
the  original  society  was  dissolved  in  i88a,  its 
last  concert  being  a  performance  of  '  Solomon ' 
on  April  a8  of  that  year.  At  the  sale  of  its 
property  its  valuable  library  was  acquired  for 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  Some  members  of 
the  committee  determined  to  resuscitate  the 
society,  and  the  new  institution  was  incorporated 
in  i88a.  Mr.  Charles  Hall6  was  appointed  con- 
ductor, and  in  1885  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  acted  as 
assistant  conductor.  In  the  autumn  of  1888 
the  new  society  ceased  to  exist. 

SAINT-GEORGES,  J.  H.  V.,  Mabquis  db. 
Add  day  of  death,  Dec.  33. 

SAINT-SAfiNS,  Charles  Camillx.  Add 
the  following  to  the  article  in  vol.  iii. : — Since 
the  artide  was  written,  the  composer  has  pro- 
duced two  important  dramatic  works,  'Henri 
VIII'  (Op^ra,  March  5,  1883)  and  'Proser- 
pine '  (Opdra  Comique,  March  16, 1887), neither 
of  which  has  kept  the  stage  in  spite  of  their  real 
musical  interest.    The  former,  after  a  successful 


series  of  representations,  was  twice  revived  widi- 
out  success  and  almost  immediately  given  up; 
'  Proserpine '  was  received  with  marked  disappro- 
bation, and  only  played  ten  times.   Saint-Saens  is 
a  consummate  master  of  composition,  and  no  one 
possesses  a  more  profound  knowledge  than  he 
does  of  the  secrets  and  resources  of  the  art ;  but 
the  creative  fiEhcuIty  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
technical  skill  of  the  workman.    His  incompar- 
able talent  for  orchestration  enables  him  to  give 
relief  to  ideas  which  would  otherwise  be  crude 
and  mediocre  in  themselves ;  and  it  is  this  talent 
which  makes  him  the  one  French  musician  most 
fitted  to  compete  with  the  classic  masters  of  the 
Symphony.    His  weakness  consists  not  only  in 
the  inequality  of  his  inspiration^  but  also  in  the 
indecision  of  his  artistic  principles ;  this  is  shown 
in  all  his  compositions,  and  it  is  this  which  leads 
him  to  place  excellent  and  objectionable  paanges 
in  juxtaposition.    For  the  same  reason  his  works 
are  on  the  one  hand  not  firivolous  enough  to 
become  popular  in  the  widest  sense,  nor  on  the 
other  do  they  take  hold  of  the  public  by  that 
sincerity  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  so  con- 
vincing.   Saint-Saens,  who  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  L^on  d'honneur  in  1867,  and  an  officer 
of  the  same  in  July  1884,  is  always  the  same 
incomparable  pianist.    It  would  even  seem  thai 


Dtmmfttle  and  hjriei^'Bearj 
Vm'  and  *  Prowrplne,*  men- 
tioned abore ;  '  Hymne  k  Victor 
Hugo'  (Troctd^ro,  March  U.UM); 
Pialm  xlx.  for  solo,  chonu.  and 
oroheatra  (Sacred  Harmonlo  So- 
ctetjr.  No?.  90, 1886). 

Orehettral  i— A  third  Sjnphonj 
in  0  minor,  for  orchestra,  organ. 
I*F.,  4  hauda  (played  at  a  Philhai^ 
monic  Concert  In  Vnj  1>4B).  (op 
79);  *Le  Camaval  det  Anlmaoz.' 
orehettral  aulte. 

OoDoerted  mnslo  with  oiehwtra: 
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during  the  lait  few  yean  his  talent  in  this 
direction  had  increased,  and  such  receptions  as 
he  has  reoeiyed  at  the  Conservatoirey  where  he 
played  Beethoyen's  Chonl  Fantasia,  in  Russia, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  tour  in  1887  with 
TaffaneU  Turban,  and  QiUet,  and  in  London, 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  earnest  pianoforte  players  of  the  day. 
Under  the  title  of  'Harmonie  et  M^odie* 
(Paris,  Calmann  L^vy,  1885),  he  has  published 
a  collection  of  his  principal  oontributions  to 
periodical  literature,  with  an  introduction  and 
appendix  explaining  the  change  which  his  views 
have  undergone  in  relation  to  Richard  Wagner. 
This  volume,  proving  as  it  does  the  author's 
mobility  of  character  and  ohangeableness  as  re- 
gards ideals  and  tendencies,  will  not  add  materi- 
ally to  his  fame. 

To  the  list  of  works  on  p.  316  a,  add  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

— 'BhapMdle  d' Aavargne,*  for  VW, 
and  oreheatra  ((3onoerta  do  Ghlr 
telet,  Kareh  IS.  1885). 

Chamber  music:  — Sonata  for 
PT.  and  rIoUn  In  D  minor ;  Ca- 
prlca  (quartet)  on  Danlah  and 
BuMlan  air*  for  PF.  and  wind 
inatmmants  (op.  79);  Haranaiie 
lor  Ttolln  and  PF.  (op.  8S). 

PianofMie :— '  SouTonlr  dltalle ' 
(op.  80).  and  *VaiilUet  d'Albom' 
(opb  81). 

Vocal:— 'la  Flaneda  da  T1b»> 
bailer.*  ballade  (V.  Hugo),  (opi  tao. 

tA.J.] 

SAINTON-DOLBY,  Charlottb  Hilsht. 
Add  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  64  at  her  resi- 
dence, 71  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  Feb.  18, 
1885,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate  Cemetery, 
the  great  concourse  of  persons  assembled  testify- 
ing to  the  estimation  m  which  this  singer  was 
h^d.  M.  Sainton's  &rewell  concert,  June  1883, 
at  the  Albert  Hall,  was  the  occasion  of  his  wife's 
last  appearance  in  public.  'Florimel,'  a  fiiiry 
cantata  for  female  voices,  written  during  the  last 
few  months  of  Madame  Sainton-Dolby*B  life,  has 
since  been  published  by  Novello.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  founded,  shortly  after  her 
death,  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  the  eminent 
singer,  once  a  student  within  its  walls.   [L.M.M.] 

SALE,  John.  Line  10  of  article,  for  1783 
read  1788. 

SATJERI,  AiVTONio.  Line  3  of  article, /or 
Legnano  in  the  Venetian  territory,  read  Legnago 
in  the  Veronese  territory. 

SALMON,  Thoicas.  See  vol.  iil  p.  655, 
note  3. 

SALVAYRE,  Gibvais  Bsbhabd,  called 
Gaston,  bom  at  Toulouse,  Haute-Garonne, 
June  34,  1847,  began  his  musical  education  at 
the  maltrise  of  the  cathedral,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  conservatoire  of  the  town,  before 
he  was  brought  by  Ambroise  Thomas  to  the 
Paris  ConserTatoire,  where  he  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  and  composition  and  fugue  with 
Thomas  and  Bazin.  He  guned  the  Sst  prize 
for  OEgan  in  1868,  and  competed  for  the  Prix  de 
Rome  every  year  from  1867  to  1872,  gaining  it 
at  last  by  aheer  force  of  perseverance.    Daring 
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his  stay  at  Rome,  Salvayre  worked  very  hard, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  date  from  this 
time,  notably  his  opera  of  <  Le  Bravo,'  and  his 
sacred  symphony  in  four  movements,  *  Le  Juge- 
ment  dernier,*  of  which  the  first  two  movements 
were  performed  at  the  Concerts  du  Ch&telet, 
March  19,  1876.  It  was  ^ven  in  its  entirety 
at  the  same  concerts  on  Dec.  3,  1876,  under  the 
title  of  'La  Resurrection,'  and  again,  under  a 
third  tide,  *  La  VaU^  de  Josaphat,'  at  La- 
mouxeux's  concert  on  April  7,  i88a.  The 
remaining  works  written  by  Salvayre  for  the 
concert-room  are  an  'Ouverture  Symphonique,* 
performed  on  his  return  from  Rome  at  the  Con- 
certs Populaires,  March  aa,  1874;  a  Stabat 
Mater,  given  under  the  care  of  the  Administra- 
tion dee  Beaux- Arts ;  a  setting  of  Ps.  cx..i  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  and  an  air  and 
variations  for  strings,  performed  in  1877,  all 
the  last  given  as  the  fruits  of  his  residence 
in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  wa» 
appointed  chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Populaire 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  establish  at  the 
Th^&tre  du  Ch&telet,  and  he  then  wrote  ballet 
music  for  Grisar's  *  Amours  du  Diable,'  revived 
at  this  theatre  Nov.  18,  1874.  Three  years 
later  he  made  his  real  d^ut  with  his  grand 
opera,  <Le  Bravo*  (Th^tre  Lyrique,  April  18, 
1877),  ^  noisy  and  empty  composition  revealing 
the  true  nature  of  tiie  composer,  who  loves 
effect,  but  is  wanting  in  inspiration,  style,  and 
form,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  any  fixed  ideal. 
His  little  ballet,  *  Fandango'  (Opira,  Nov.  a6, 
1877),  in  which  he  made  use  of  some  highly 
characteristic  Spanish  melodies,  was  a  decided 
advance  in  point  of  instrumentation,  but  his 
grand  opera,  'Richard  III,'  perfonned  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Deo.  ai,  1883,  was  a  dead  failure, 
and  in '  Egmont,'  produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
Dec.  6,  1886,  his  chief  &ults,  noisiness,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  different  styles,  from  that  of 
Meyerbeer  to  that  of  Verdi,  were  so  predominant 
that  the  work  was  only  performed  a  few  times. 
Salvayre,  who  is  a  great  friend  of  the  present 
director  of  the  Opera,  M.  Gailhard,  havii^  been 
his  companion  at  the  maltrise  of  Toulouse,  was 
commissioned  to  set  to  music  Dumas'  drama 
'  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,'  a  subject  little  fitted 
for  musical  treatment.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Op^ra,  Jan.  30, 1888,  and  was  wholly  unsuccess- 
faU  Salvayre,  who  has  the  qualities  of  a  good 
musician,  in  spite  of  his  repeated  failures,  was 
decorated  with  the  L^on  d'honneur  in  July 
1880.  [A.J.] 

SAMARA,  Snso,  b  a  Greek,  son  of  the 
Consul-general  of  Greece  in  Corfii,  by  an  English 
mother.  He  was  bom  Nov.  ap,  1861.  He 
got  his  first  musical  education  in  Athens, 
under  the  tuition  of  Enrico  Stancampiano, 
a  pupil  of  Mercadante,  himself  an  opera  con- 
ductor and  music  master,  living  in  the  Greek 
capitaL  While  studying  piano  and  harmony, 
literature  had  a  great  attraction  for  young 
Samara,  and  he  dedicated  to  it  all  the  time  he 
did  not  employ  with  music.  Thanks  to  his 
perseverance  and  to  his  natural  facility,  Samara 
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acquired  both  uident  and  modem  Greek,  and  be- 
came a  good  English,  French  and  Italian  tcholar. 
He  was  already  a  pianist  of  uncommon  talent 
when  he  left  Athens  for  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
There  he  finished  his  musical  education  as  a 
pupil  of  Delibes.  It  was  in  Paris  that  Samara's 
first  compositions  for  orchestra  were  executed ; 
there  also  some  of  his  drawing-room  songs  were 
received  with  siiooess.  But  that  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  new  composer;  his  ambition  wanted  a 
larger  field,  and  he  went  to  Milan,  where  the 
publisher  £.  Sonzogno,  who  had  already  heard 
of  him  in  Paris,  gave  him  *  Flora  mirabilis,'  a 
three-act  libretto  by  the  renowned  poet,  Ferdi- 
nando  Fontan*,  to  set  to  music.  The  first 
performance  of  his  opera  took  place  on  May  i6, 
1886,  at  the  Theatre  Carcano  of  Milan.  In  a 
few  days  the  name  of  the  Greek  maettro  became 
popular  in  Italy,  so  successful  was  the  appearance 
of  bis  work.  While  the  public  i^plauded  with 
enthusiasm,  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
claiming that  this  opera^  without  approaching 
perfection,  still  showed  that  its  author  had 
studied  the  great  masters  with  care,  that  he 
possessed  a  certain  originality  of  ideas,  and 
above  all,  dramatic  power. 

Many  important  European  towns  have  con- 
firmed the  yerdiot  of  Milan,  and  Samara  has 
triumphed  everywhere.  Before  writing  'Flora 
mirabilis'  he  had  already  composed  an  opera 
entitled  'Medj^.'  This  he  has  lately  revised 
and  completed,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Costand  Theatre  in  Rome,  Dec.  I  a,  1888.  *  lio- 
nella '  is  the  title  of  another  three-act  libretto 
by  Fontana,  on  which  Samara  is  now  at  work. 

After  the  splendid  dawn  of  *  Flora  mirabilis/ 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  musical  world  should 
expect  great  things  from  its  author.         [F.Rz.] 

SAN  CARLO.  P.  235  ^>  ^  9»/e>^  fint  read 
second. 

SANDONI.    See  CuzzoNi  in  Appendix. 

SANTINI,  FoBTUNATO.  Line  2,  for  July 
read  Jan.  (on  the  authority  of  Riemann  and 
Paloschi). 

SANTLEY,  CHASLB8.  Add  that  he  joined 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa*s  company  for  the  season  of  1876, 
when  he  sang  the  '  Flying  Dutchman '  with  the 
greatest  success.  On  April  5,  1889,  he  left 
London  for  an  artistic  tour  in  Australia.  His 
daughter,  Miss  Edith  Santley,  before  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton  in  1884, 
had  a  short  but  exceedingly  brUliant  career  as  a 
concert  singer. 

SAPHO.  Add  that  the  opera  was  recently 
remodelled  by  its  composer,  extended  to  four 
acts,  and  produced  at  the  Grand  Op4ra  April  2, 
1884,  with  moderate  success. 

SARABAKDE.  P.  227  h,  in  the  example  at 
top  itdd  a  dot  to  each  quaver  rest ;  and  make  the 
last  Gq  quaver  in  line  i,  and  the  E  quaver  in 
line  3,  semiquavers. 

SARASATE.  Add  that  h!s  full  name  is 
Pablo  Martin  Meliton  Sarasate  y  Navascues. 
(The  right  date  of  birth  is  that  given  in  the 
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Dictionary.)     In  1885  and  1886  he  gave  amsts  of 
orchestral  concerts,  conducted  by  Mr.  CasdiiB,  ia 
St.  James's  Hall,  and  at  the  Binningrhain  festi- 
val of  1885  played  a  violin  concerto  written  for 
him  by  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

SARTORIS,  Mrs.    Line  9,/or  6  reatl  4. 

SATZ.  The  German  term  for  MovxHXST, 
which  see. 

SAVONAROLA.  Grand  opera  in  a  jiro- 
lojrue  and  three  acts ;  words  by  Gilbert  k 
Beckett,  music  by  C.  YiUiers  Stanford.  I^ro- 
duced  at  the  Stadt-Theater,  Hamburg  (wuirds 
translated  by  Ernst  Frank),  April  18,  1884.  and 
at  Covent  Garden  (German  Opera,  onder  Rich- 
ter),  July  9  of  the  same  year.  [I'-] 

SAXOPHONE.  Add  that  R.  Wagner  gmve 
to  instruments  of  this  class  the  formidabl&4ocik- 
ing  name  of  *  Ragflnkreusungsklangwerkgegg^' 
which  may  be  translated  by  '  tonal  hybrids.' 

For  the  second  paragraph  of  the  article,  ml^ 
stitute  the  following : — 

It  is  manufactured  in  different  sisea.  compris- 
ing a  complete  choir  of  its  class.  A.  Sax  says  he 
made  ei^ht  varieties ;  namely,  i.  Sopranino  in 
Eb  ;  2.  Soprano  in  Bb  ;  3.  Alto  in  Eb  ;  4.  Tenor 
in  Bb ;  5.  Baritone  in  Eb  ;  6.  Bass  in  Bb  ;  7.  Baas 
in  Eb  (an  octave  lower  than  the  baritone);  8. 
Contrabass  in  Bb  (an  octave  lower  than  the 
bass).  Of  these  the  first  and  the  two  last-named 
kinds  have^  however,  never  come  into  general 
use. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  an  instrument  of 
considerable  artistic  capacity,  and  very  effective 
when  manipulated  by  an  artist,  should  never 
have  been  accepted  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the 
tonal  resources  of  our  modem  ordieitraa 
Georg  Kastner  introduced  it  into  the  aoore  of 
his  biblical  opera,  '  Le  dernier  roi  de  Juda/ 
which  was  p^ormed  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
Paris  in  Dec.  1844 ;  A,  Adam  gives  an  effisctive 
solo  to  the  Eb  Alto  Saxophone  in  his  opera 
'Hamlet,*  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  also  employed 
by  Berlioz  in  his  opera  *  Lee  Troyena.*  This 
last  work  remaining  in  MS.  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
precise  information  on  the  point;  in  none  of  the 
published  works  of  Berlios  is  the  Saxophone  to 
be  found.  Wagner,  the  greatest  tone-pauiter 
of  our  time,  has  never  given  it  a  place  in  his 
scores,  and  the  instrument  remains  outside  the 
recognized  orchestral  resources. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  lies  probably  In  its 
unsympathetic  tone,  combining  two  characteristic 
tone  colours,  'reed '  and  '  brass,'  which  are  pre- 
ferable when  rendered  separately  and  pure  by 
either  the  clarinet  or  a  brass  instrument. 

It  has,  however,  been  accepted  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  Wiin>-BAin)8,  where  its  hybrid 
tone  forms  a  most  effective  link  between  teed 
and  brass  instruments.  When  represented^Jby 
a  full  choir  it  materially  improves  the  tone 
quality,  while  its  capacity  for  distinct  render- 
ing of  very  rapid  passives,  combined  with  iti 
powerful  tone,  make  it  a  valuable  adjunct  for 
obtaining  a  good  balance  of  instrumentation 
of  wind-bands. 
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The  Saxophone  is  extenaivelj  employed  in 
most  military  reed-bands  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
eepeoially  those  of  Franoe  ;  but  in  the  infantry 
bands  of  Germany  and  Austria  it  remains  almost 
unknown. 

Even  in  France  it  has  had  a  rather  cheauered 
career.  Adopted  by  a  decree  of  the  Minister 
of  War  (publuhed  in  the  '  Moniteur  de  Tarm^/ 
of  Sept.  10,  1845),  it  came  into  general  use 
with  all  infantry  bands.  In  the  year  1848  it 
was  suppressed,  to  be  again  reintroduced  in  1854, 
since  which  time  it  has  obtained  a  permanent 
footing.  [J.A.K.] 

SCARAMUOCIA,  TIN'  AWENTURA  DL 

P.  337  b,  1. 1,  for  Sept.  6  reitd  March  8. 

SCABIA,  Emil.  Add  that  he  created  the 
part  of  Gumemanz  in  *  ParsifsJ  *  at  Bayreuth, 
and  sang  the  same  at  the  concert  perfonnances 
of  the  work  in  Nov.  1884  <^^  ^^®  Albert  Hall. 
He  subsequently  became  insane,  and  died  July 
aa,  1886. 

SCARLATTI,  Albssandbo.  To  the  list  of 
works  add  the  following,  the  MSS.  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford : — 
Oratorios :  '  Giuditta/  and  <  S.  Cecilia^'  a  *  Salve 
Regina'  for  chorus,  and  a  cantata. 

SCARLATTI,  Dombnico.  P.  340  a,  1.  9, 
for  B.  Cooke  read  John  Johnson  (at  the  Harp 
and  Crown,  Cheapdde).  After  L  la,  add  that 
in  1753  John  Worgan  obtained  the  sole  licenoe 
to  print  certain  new  works  by  Domenioo  Scar- 
latti, and  published  them  (at  J.  Johnson^s,  facing 
BowChurch,CheapBide).  These  were  twelve  sona- 
tas, most  of  them  new  to  England. 

SCENA.  P.  240  b,  L  II  from  bottom, /or 
1688  read  1689. 

SCH  ACK,  BiNSDiCfT.  Add  that  in  the  *  Har- 
monicon,'  yoI.  ix.  p.  398,  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Mass  by  him  which  was  finished  by  MoBfft. 

SCHARWENKAyXAViEB.  lane  3  of  article, 
for  1840  read  1850.  To  list  of  important  works 
add  a  Symphony  in  C  minor,  op.  60. 

SCHATJROTH,  Dslphinb.  Add  date  of 
birth,  1814.  She  appeared  in  England  when 
only  nine  years  old,  and  gaye  a  concert  on  July 
3,  1833,  playing  Beethoven's  £b  quartet  for 
PF.  and  strings,  and  an  air  and  variations  by 
Kalkbrenner. 

SCHEIDEMANN.  The  name  of  a  fiunHy  of 
organists  in  Hamburg  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Gerber,  in  his  Lexicon,  mentions 
Heinrich  Scheidemann,  bom  about  1600,  died 
1654,  but  appears  to  confuse  him  with  an  older 
and  more  important  member  of  the  fiunily, 
David  Scheidemann,  probably  an  uncle  of  Hein- 
rich. The  date  of  David  Scheidemann*s  birth  is 
not  ascertained,  but  in  1585  he  was  organist  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Hunburg.  He  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  as  associated  with  three  other  Ham- 
buig  organists  of  repute,  Jacob  and  Hieronymus 
Praetorius,  and  Joachim  Decker,  in  the  compila- 
tion of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Choralbuch, 
though    this    name    was   not   in  general   use 
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then,'  a  book  of  the  usual  hymn-tunes  or  chorales 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  simply  harmonized  in 
four  parts  for  congregational  singing.  This 
book  appeared  in  1604.  Its  original  title  is 
'  Melodeyen-Gesangbuch,  darem  Dr.  Luthers 
und  ander  Christen  gebrliuchlichste  Gesange, 
ihren  gewdhnlichen  Melodien  naoh  ....  in 
vier  stimmen  libeigesetzt.'  The  example  first 
set  by  Lucas  Osiimder  in  1586,  of  uniformly 
giving  the  melody  to  the  soprano  part,  and  not 
to  the  tenor,  as  the  older  practice  was,  is  here 
followed,  and  in  the  preface  attention  is  called 
to  the  greater  convemenoe  of  this  for  congrega- 
tional singing.  Of  the  88  tunes  in  the  book, 
David  Scheidemann  harmonized  13  or  14;  among 
them  there  appears  for  the  first  time  harmonized 
*  Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Morgenstem.'  Gerber, 
confusing  David  with  Heinrich,  attributes  both 
the  melody  and  the  setting  of  this  Chorale  to 
Heinrich.  But  Winterfeld  shows  (Ev.  Kirch,  i. 
p.  90)  that  the  melody  belongs  to  neither,  but 
seems  to  be  taken  from  an  old  secular  song, 
beginning  with  similar  words  ('  Wie  schoii 
leuchten  die  Aeugelein '),  to  the  metre  of  .vhich 
Philip  Nicolai  in  1509  wrote  the  words  of  his 
hymn,  '  Wie  schon  leuchtet  der  Moi^enstem.' 
Winterield  praises  Scheidemann's  settings  of  the 
chorales  for  their  fresh  animated  character,  and 
for  the  happy  way  in  which  the  rhythmical 
peculiarities  of  the  old  melodies  are  brought  out. 
Chorales  were  not  then  sung  as  now,  all  in  slow 
uniform  rhythm,  but  many  of  the  older  melodies 
had  curious  changes  of  rhythm,  as  from  conmion 
to  triple  time,  in  successive  lines.  See  the 
specimens  of  Scheidemann  in  Winterfeld,  Part  I. 
nos.  70,  71. 

Hein&ich  SoHEiDXMAmr,  mentioned  above, 
was  the  son  of  Hans  Scheidemann,  organist  of 
St.  Catherine's  Church,  Hambui^g.  In  1616  he 
and  Jacob  Praetorius  the  younger  were  sent  at 
the  public  expense  to  Amsterdam,  to  be  initiated 
into  a  higher  style  of  organ-playing,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  then  most  famous  orffan-^yer  of 
Europe,  Peter  Sweelinck,  In  1035  Heinrich 
succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St.  Catherine's. 
Matheson  says  of  Scheidemann  that  his  organ 
playing  and  compositions  were  like  himself, 
popular  and  agreeable,  easy  and  cheerful,  with 
no  pretence  or  desire  for  mere  show.  None  of 
his  organ  pieces  have  survived,  though  F^tis 
speaks  of  having  obtained  some.  As  a  composer, 
Heinrich  Scheidemann  was  again  associatea  with 
Jacob  Praetorius  in  contributing  melodies  to 

t  It  la  worth  ivhfto  noting  that  the  word  Choral  (In  Xngllah  ssuUly 
ipolt  Chorftle).  H  now  restrloted  to  the  molodlat  of  German  metrical 
hjrmni,  really  originated  In  a  misundentanding  of  what  Waliher 
meant  when  he  tpoke  of  Lather  ai  hartng  called  the  'deutsoher 
Choralgiang'  Into  life.  What  both  Lather  and  Walther  meant 
bjr '  Choralgeeaog '  was  the  old  Cantas  Choralto  or  Plain-eonx  of  the 
Latin  Church,  which  Lather  hlnuelf  wished  to  retain ;  and  his  merit 
consisted  In  the  adaputlon  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Latin  Choral  to 
German  words,  his  work  In  this  lespeet  correapondlng  to  Marbeckis 
*  Book  of  Common  Prajar  Noted*  with  as  in  Kngland.  All  the  older 
Latheran  Ohareh-mastolans.  saeh  as  Laeas  Loasios  and  Michael 
FraetorlaSt  nied  the  words  Choral  and  Choraltasaoge  in  this  sense 
of  the  oM  naln-song  melodies  to  the  giaduals,  sequences,  and 
•Dtlphons,  whether  sung  to  Latin  or  adapted  to  Oennan  words.  It 
was  onl7  when  German  metrical  hjmns  gradaaUr  sopeneded  in 
common  use  the  other  choral  parts  of  the  serrioe.  that  the  name 
Choral  In  course  of  time  became  restricted  to  the  melodiai  of 
hymna.   See  Winterfeld,  Ey.  Kirch.  1.  pp.  161.  Ua. 
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Bi8t*8  '  Himmlische  Lieder,'  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1641,  4a.  Praetorius  composed  ten  to 
the  4th  paort  of  Bist's  Book,  Scheidemann  ten  to 
the  5th  part,  entitled  '  HoUenlieder.*  One  of 
Scheidemann's  melodies  in  this  collection,  '  Frisoh 
aaf  und  lasst  uns  singen,*  continued  for  a  while 
in  church  use,  as  it  appears  again  in  Vopelius 
Leipziger  Gesangbuch  of  1683.  On  Scheide- 
mann's  death  in  1654,  Job.  Adam  Beinke  or 
Beinken  became  his  successor  as  oiganist  of  St. 
Catherine's,  Hambuig.  [J.B.M.] 

SCHEnOT,  Sauubl,  one  of  the  celebrated 
three  S/s  (the  other  two  being  Heinrich  Schtitz 
and  Hermann  Schein,  his  contemporaries),  the 
best  German  oiganist  of  his  time,  waa  bom  at 
Halle  in  1587.  His  father,  Conrad  Scheldt^  was 
master  or  overseer  of  salt-works  at  Halle.  The 
fiunily  must  have  been  musical,  as  some  works 
are  still  preserved  of  Gottfried,  Samuel's  brother, 
which  A.  G.  Bitter  ('Geschichte  der  Oigel- 
musik  *)  says  show  considerable  musical  abi- 
lity. Samuel  owed  his  training  as  an  oiganist 
to  the  then  famous  *  Oiganisten-macher '  Peter 
Sweelinck  of  Amsterdam.  At  what  date  he 
betook  himself  to  Amsterdam,  and  how  long  he 
remained  a  pupil  of  Sweelinck,  is  not  prec&ely 
ascertained.  In  1620  at  least,  if  not  earlier, 
he  was  back  in  his  native  town,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  organist  and  capell- 
meister  to  Christian  Wilhebn,  Markgraf  of 
Brandenburg,  and  then  Protestant  Administrator 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdebuig.  In  this 
capacity  Scheldt  officiated  as  oiganist  not  at 
MagdeDurg,  but  in  the  Hof-kirche  at  Halle. 
The  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  patron,  the  siege  and  sack  of 
Magdeburg  in  1651,  and  the  abdication  of  Chris- 
tian Wilhelm  in  1638,  seem  to  have  made  no 
difference  to  Scheldt's  official  position  at  Halle, 
though  his  inoome  and  means  of  living  may  have 
suffered.  We  have  no  record  as  to  his  personal 
relations  with  Christian's  successors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Magdeburg  archbishopric, 
but  Chrysander  in  the  *  Jahrbiicher  fiir  musik* 
alische  Wissenschaft/  i.  p.  158,  prints  a  letter 
from  Scheldt  to  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick  in 
1642,  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  then 
looking  for  some  patronage  or  assistance  frx>m 
that  art-loving  prince.  Scheldt  never  left  Halle 
however,  and  his  circumstances  may  have  im- 
proved, as  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  some  money 
for  the  sake  of  the  organ  in  the  St.  Moritz-kirche 
at  Halle.  He  died  at  the  age  of  67  on  March  I4, 
1654. 

Scheldt  s  first  published  work  appeared  at 
Hamburg  in  1620  ('Cantiones  Sacrae  octo  vo- 
cum'),  and  consists  of  39  vocal  compositions,  15 
of  which  are  settings  of  Lutheran  chorales.  His 
fame  however  rests  not  on  his  vocal  composi- 
tions, but  on  his  works  for  the  oigan.  His  next 
work,  also  published  at  Hambuig  in  1624,  is 
considered  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  oigan 
music.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  but  the  whole 
work  bears  the  general  title  '  Tabulatura  Nova ' ; 
the  same  title,  indeed,  as  many  earlier  works  of 
the  same  kind  in  Germany  {e.g.  Ammerbnoh,  | 
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1571;  B.  Schmid,  1577;  Paix,  1583;   Wota, 
1617),  from  all   of  which,  however,  it   differs 
widely  both  in  aim  and  style,  and  indeed  mazki 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  treatment  ai 
the  organ  both  with  regard  to  playii^  and  to 
composition.    fVom  1570  to  about  1630,  organ 
playing  in  Gennany  ahnoet  entirely  consisfced  in 
what  was  known  as  the  art  of  'kolorireny'  tite 
art  of  *  colouring '  melodies  sacred  or  secular  by 
the  inserting  of  meaningless  passages,  all  framed 
on  one  and  the  same  pattern,  between  emch.  note 
or  chord  of  the  melody.  These  earlier  Tabljitiir»> 
books  were  all  compiled  simply  to  tencfa  tins 
purely  mechanical  art  of  'colouring'  melodies 
for  the  oigan.    The  music  was  written  in  the 
so-called  German  Tablature,  i.e,  with   letteci 
instead  of  notes.^    (For  a  full  account  of  these 
German  '  Coloristen  * '  of  the  i6th  and  1 7th  cen- 
turies, see  A.  G.  Bitterns '  Geachichte  der  Oigel- 
musik,'  pp.  111-139.)      Scheldt's  'Tabnlatuta 
Nova'  put  an  end  to  this  miserable  style  o( 
playing  and  composing  for  the  oigan,  as  well  as 
to  the  old  German  Tablature.    The  music  in  his 
book  is  noted  in  score  of  four  staveo,  with  five 
lines  to  the  stave,  so  far  differing  fr-om  the  nota- 
tion both  of  fVeecobaldi  and  Sweelinck,  the  finmer 
using  two  staves  of  six  and  eight  lines  req>eo- 
tively,  the  latter  two  staves  both  of  six  lines- 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  Scheldt's  work, 
we  transcribe  in  full  the  separate  titles  of  the 
three  parts: — 

L  Tabulataza  Kora,  ooatiLnens  variaiiones  aliqaoc 
PBahnomm,  Fantasiariim,  Cantilenarom,  Pawninirm 
et  Ganones  aliquot :  in  gratiain  Orguiistoram.  adonute 
a  Samuele  Scheidt  Hallense.  Reverendias.  miutrii* 
simique  Principes  ac  Domlna  GhriBtiaiii  Golielmi 
Axcmepiscopi  Magdebnr^ensia,  IMxnatis  Oenna&iM 
Orsanista  et  Capellae  Maestro.  jSamlmigi . . .  Mncxxiv. 

tL  Pan  Seonnda . . .  oontiiienB  Fngarom,  Paalmomia, 
Cantionmn  et  Echos  Tooatae  vanationea  vmnaa  ac 
omnimodas.  Pro  quoramTit  Organintanim  capta  et 
modulo.  .  .  . 

m.  Tertla  et  ultima  pars,  continans  Kyrie  Dofminieala. 
Oredo  in  unum  Deum,  Pnilmum  de  Coena  Daaunl  aob 
Gommunione,  Hymnos  praedpnorum  Featorum  totias 
anni,  Maopincat  1—9  toni,  modum  ludendi  plow 
Organo  etBenedicamuB  ...  In  gratiam  Oxganiataniia, 
prMcipue  eorum  qui  muaioe  pure  et  abaque  ~ 
ooloiatnris  Oxgano  ludere  gaudent  • .  • 


The  last  words  mark  an  important  dii 
between  the  third  part  and  the  two  preceding. 
In  the  first  two  parts  the  composer  appeaia  to 
wish  to  show  how  he  could  beat  the  '  Ck>loiuists' 
on  their  own  ground,  his  figures  and  passages 
however  not  being  like  theirs,  absolutely  mean- 
ingless and  void  of  invention,  but  new  and 
varied,  and  having  an  oiganio  connection  with 
the  whole  composition  to  which  they  belong. 
He  shows  himself  still  as  virtuoso,  desirous  to 
extend  the  technique  of  oigan-playing,  while  at 
the  same  time  displaying  his  contrapuntal  mas- 
teiT.  So  £ur  as  technique  is  concerned,  there  is 
to  be  noticed  in  Scheidt  the  extended  use  of  the 
pedal,  so  different  from  Frescobaldi's  occasionai 
use  of  it  for  single  notes  merely,  also  the  imita> 
tion  of  orchestral  effects,  such  as  what  he  himaelf 
terms  *  imitatio  violistica,'  the  imitation  of  the 


1  For  Ml  example  of  Germaik  Orfin  TaUatore.  aae 
*  Geachiohte  der  KlrebeDmittUc.'  p.  877  ff. 

s  '  GMchmackloee  Barbaren*  (tasteleu  barbartaaaX 
oaili  them. 
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efifeoto  of  the  different  ways  of  bowing  on  the 
violin,  and  the  imitation  of  an  organ  tremulant 
itself  by  the  rapid  interchange  of  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands  on  one  and  the  same  key  ('  Bici- 
nium  imitatione  tremnia  organi  duobos  digitis 
in   una  tantum  clave  manu  turn  deztra,  turn 
fcdnistra  *).    The  first  two  parts  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  sacred  and  Becular  pieces,  the  secular 
pieces  however  being  marked  off  as  for  domestic 
rather  than  for  church  use  by  the  absence  of  a 
pedal  part.     The  sacred  pieces  consist  of  ten 
fiantasias  or  sets  of  variations  on  chorale  melo- 
dies, with  a  few  fugues  or  fimtasias  on  another 
motive,  among  which  is  a  *  fantasia  fuga  quadru- 
plici/  on  a  madrigal  of  Palestrina's,  which  Ritter 
describes  as  a  masterpiece  of  contrapuntal  art, 
four  subjects  fipom  the  madrigal  being  treated  first 
singly  and  then  together,  and  with  contrary 
motion  and  other  devioes.    The  secular  pieces 
consist  chiefly  of  variations  on  secular  melodies, 
among  which  appears  one  entitled  an  English 
song  '  de  fortuna.      The  third  part  of  the  '  Ta- 
bulatura  Nova*  stands  however  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  first  two.     The  composer  ex- 
pressly renounces  the  virtuoso ;  he  writes,  as  the 
title-page  says,  for  those  who  delight  to  play  the 
organ  purely  musically,  and  without  mere  orna- 
mental and  passage  work.    In  this  third  part  he 
gives  very  full  directions  with  regard  to  register- 
ing both  for  manuals  and  pedal.    It  is  intended 
entirely  for  church  use,  and  both  by  the  choice  of 
pieces,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged, it  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  the  oigan  was  very  frequently  employed 
in  the  church  services  of  those  days.    It  was 
not  then  generally  used  to  accompany  or  sustain 
the  voices  of  the  choir  or  congregation,  but 
rather  to  alternate  with  them.    Thus,  for  in- 
stance, between  each  verse  of  the  '  Magnificat ' 
sung  by  the  choir  without  accompaniment,  the 
organ  would  come  in  independently  with  some 
variation  or  changing  harmonies  on  the  plain- 
song  melody.    A  further  use  of  the  organ  was 
even  to  take  the  place  of  the  choir  in  making 
the  responses  to  the  ecclesiastical  intonations  of 
the  officiating  clergy  when  there  was  no  proper 
choir  to  do  this.     Frescobaldi's  works  (espe- 
cially *  Fiori  Musicali,'  1655)  furnish  instances 
of  this  use  of  the  organ  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Thus  when  the  priest  had  intoned  the  Kyrie  of 
the  Mass,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  choir,  the 
organist  would  answer,  as  Amlnros  expresses  it, 
when  speaking  of  Frescobaldi^s  works  of  the 
kind, '  with  a  kind  of  artistically-ennobling  and 
enriching  echo '  (*  mit  einer  Art  von  kfinstler- 
isch-veredelnden  und  bereichemden  Echo '),  that 
is  to  say,  the  oi-ganist,  taking  up  the  plain-song 
theme,  would  not  just  harmonize  it  note  by  note, 
but  treat  it  in  the  form  of  a  short  polyphonic 
oompoBition  for  the  organ.    (See  the  quotations 
from  Frescobaldi  in  Ambros*s  '  Greschichte  der 
Musik,'  iv.  pp.  444-450.)    The  third  part  of 
Scheidt*s  'Tabulatura*  shows  that  this  usage 
was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  was 
aUo  retained   for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Lutheran.    It  opens  with  twelve  short  move- 
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ments  based  on  the  plain-song  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  the  Mass,  and 
the  remark,  or  rubric,  as  we  might  call  it, '  Gloria 
canit  Pastor,'  shows  that  they  were  expressly 
intended  as  responses  made  by  the  organ  to  the 
intonation  of  officiating  clergy.  The  Magni- 
ficat follows,  in  all  the  church  tones,  one  verse 
sung  by  the  eodesiastio  and  every  alternate 
verse  arranged  to  be  played  by  the  organ  in  Lieu 
of  a  choir.  This  way  of  treating  the  Magnificat 
prevailed  in  Lutheran  Churches  even  up  to 
Fachelbel's  time  (1706),  tiiough  the  plain-song 
was  more  and  more  put  into  the  background, 
and  the  practice  became  simply  an  excuse  for 
interludes  on  any  motive.  After  the  Magni- 
ficat came  a  series  of  hymns  common  to  both 
Roman  and  Lutheran  Churches,  with  their 
plain-song  melodies  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
The  book  -further  oontains  Luther's  version  of 
the  Creed,  ('Wir  glauben  All,  an  einen  Gott') 
with  its  Doric  melody,  John  Huss's  Commu- 
nion Hymn,  arranged  to  be  played  instead  of 
being  sung  during  Communion.  The  two  last 
pieces  in  the  book  are  6-part  movements  for  the 
full  organ,  meant  to  be  played  at  the  end  of 
Vespers.  Interwoven  with  the  last  is  the  litur- 
gical melody  of  the  Benedicamus.  In  all  these 
compositions  Scheidt  has  £uthfully  adhered  to 
the  original  plain-song  melodies  when  they  ap- 
pear as  Cantus  Firmus,  but  in  the  further  work- 
ing out  has  not  been  content  simply  to  harmonize 
them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  modes, 
but  has  so  far  altered  them  in  accordance  with 
the  new  ideas  of  harmony  then  beginning  to 
make  way.  But  there  is  still  wanting  in  him  a 
consistent  system  of  modulation.  The  chromatic 
semitones  are  still  employed  by  him  rather  in 
a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  viz.  in  1650,  Scheldt 
published  another  work  for  the  organ,  his  second 
and  last,  which  shows  a  different  conception  as 
to  the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and  probably  marks  a  change  which 
was  then  going  on  gradually  in  the  practice  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  congregational  sing- 
ing of  metrical  hymns  was  gradually  superseding 
the  older  Uturgical  music,  and  the  organ  had 
more  and  more  to  surrender  its  independence  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  simple  accompaniment 
in  4-part  harmony  of  the  melodies  of  these 
hymns,  which  now  b^an  to  assume  exclusively 
the  name  of  Choral-musik.  This,  which  was  at 
first  a  loss,  became  in  time  a  gain,  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  the  value  of  humony  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  besides,  out  of  this  originated  the  new 
art-form  of  the  Choral-Vorspiel  of  later  days. 
Scheldt's  last  oxgan  work  was  intended  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.     Its  title  sufficiently  ex- 

Elains  its  object:  < Tabulatur-buch  100  geiat- 
cher  lieder  u.  Psalmen  D.  Martini  Lutheri 
und  anderer  gottseliger  MSnner  fur  die  Herren 
Organisten  mit  der  Christlichen  Eorchen  u. 
Gemeine  auf  der  Orgel,  desffleichen  auch  zu  Hause 
zn  spielen  u.  zu  singen,  auf  alleFest-u.  Sonn-tage 
dui-chn  ganze  Jahr  mit  4  Stimmen  componirt 
• .  •  Gedruokt   zu    Gorlltz  .  . .  im.   1650  Jahr.' 
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This  work  is  de<Hcated  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council  of  Gorlitz,  and  the  composer 
seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  undertaken  at 
their  special  desire.  In  this,  as  in  his  previous 
work,  there  is  noticeable,  as  Bitter  points  out, 
the  same  undecided  struggle  in  the  composer's 
mind  between  attachment  to  the  old  and  in- 
clination to  tiie  new.  Thus,  while  he  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original  rhythms  of  the  old  melo- 
dies, he  harmonizes  according  to  the  rules  of 
modern  musical  accent,  and  thus  the  rhythm  of 
the  melody  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  rhythm 
implied  by  the  hannony.  See  for  illustration 
his  setting  of  *  Ein'  feste  Burg  *  in  Bitter,  *  Ge- 
schichte  der  Orgel-Musik,'  p.  19,  the  first  two 
bars  of  which  may  here  be  given : — 
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One  chorale  appears  in  this  book  for  the  first 
time,  viz.  'O  Jesulein  suss,  O  Jesulein  mild,* 
whidi  has  been  adapted  in  later  chorale  books  to 
the  wonls  'O  heiliger  Greist,  O  heiliger  Gott.' 
As  harmonized  bv  Scheidt  it  is  given  in  Win- 
terfeld  <  Ev.  K.  G^  ii.  No.  218,  and  Schoberlein, 
<  Schatz  des  CShorgeftangs,*  ii.  No.  457. 

If  it  is  his  organ  works  that  now  entitle  Scheidt 
to  honourable  remembrance  and  give  him  a  dis- 
tinct position  of  his  own  amongst  composers,  it 
was  not  his  organ  works,  but  his  vocal  composi- 
tions, that  procured  him  the  esteem  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  caused  him  to  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  celebrated  three  S.*s.  Of  his  vocal  works, 
besides  the  *Sacrae  Cantiones'  of  1620,  men- 
ticmed  above,  there  are  mentioned  'Liebliche 
Kraft-Blumlein  conzertweise  mit  a  Stimmen  und 
General-Basse,'  Halle  1625;  'Greistliche  Con- 
certen  mit  2  und  3  Stimmen,  eta,  4  parts,'  Leip- 
zig, 1 63 1.  Another  instrumental  work  should 
also  be  recorded,  more  for  the  clavier  than  the 
organ,  'Ludorum  musicorum  prima  et  secunda 
pars,  1623.' 

It  is  natural  to  draw  comparisons,  as  Bitter 
does  in  his  'History  of  Otgan  Music,*  between 
Scheidt  and  Frescobaldi,  whose  lives  covered 
nearly  the  same  period  of  time,  and  who  may 
both  be  regarded  as  the  true  founders  of  modern 
organ  music,  or  rather,  the  Italian  of  clavier 
music  generally,  the  Grerman  of  specifically 
organ  music.  Of  the  two,  Frescobaldi  is  the 
greater  genius,  showing  greater  force  of  imagin- 
ation in  the  invention  of  new  forms  and  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems ;  Scheidt  is  more 
laborious  and  painstaking,  showing  greater  study 
of  the  capabilities  of  his  instrument,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  use  of  the  pedal,  and  in  registering 
generally,  with  neither  of  which  did  Frescobaldi 
concern  himself.  As  Bitter  points  out,  while 
Scheidt  has  thus  greater  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  expression,  Frescobaldi  has  more 
of  real  poetic  expression  in   his  music  itself. 


SCHEIN. 

For  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  two 

ters  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to    Ritto^s 

work.  [JJEUt* 

SCHEIN,  JoHAKN  HEBiCAmr,  was   bom  Jan. 
29,  1586,  at  Griinhidn  in  Meissen,  iirliere  his 
fiftther  was  the  Lutheran  pastor.     Having  lost 
his  &ther  at  an  early  age,  be  was  taken  to  Dres- 
den and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Court  Chapel 
there.     His  further  education  was  reoeived  at 
the  Gymnasium  of  Schulpforta  and  thie  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig.    Of  his  musical  training  fintber 
than  what  he  received  in  the  Court  Chapd  at 
Dresden  we  have  no  details.    In  161 3  he  was 
invited  to  be  Capellmeister  at  Weimar,  but  heU 
this  post  for  only  two  years.     On  the  death  of 
Seth  Calvisius  in  16 15  he  obtained  the  appaiztt- 
ment  of  Cantor  to  the  Thamas-Schule  in  Lap- 
zig,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1630. 

Schein  is  chiefly  known  to  later  times  by  bis 
'Cantional,*  first  published  in  1637.      Its  ori- 
ginal title  is  '  Cantional  oder  Gesangbucb  Aoga- 
purgischer  Confession,  in  welchem  dee    Herm 
D.  Martini  Lutheri  und  anderer  ironunen  Chris- 
ten, auch  des  Autoris  eigne  Lieder  und  Psahaen 
. .  .  So  im  Chur  und  F&rstenthiimern  Sachaen, 
insonderheit  aber  in  beiden  Kirchen  und  Ge- 
meinen  allhier  zu  Leipzig  gebrauchlich,  verfeiti- 
get  und  mit  4,  5,  6  Stimmen  oomponirt  .  .  .*    A 
second  enlarged  edition  apjieared  in  1645  ^^^ 
Schein*s  death.     As  the  title  shows,  ii  coosistE 
of  Choral-melodies,  both  old  and  new,  hannonxsed 
for  ordinary  church  use,  mostly  note  against  note 
Schein  himself  appears  in  this  book  in  three 
capacities,  viz.  as  poet,  melodist,  and  harmonist. 
Of  the  300  and  odd  Choral-melodies  in  the  book 
about  80  are  Schein's  own,  a  few  of  which  have 
still  held  their  ground  in  modem  chorale  booicB, 
though  some  appear  to  be  attributed  to  him  by 
mistake.    Schein*s  book  difiers  from  Crngers 
similar  book  of  later  date  (1648)  in  retaining 
the  old  irregular  rhythm  of  Choral-melodies, 
while  Crfiger  has  tcansformed  their  rhythms 
according  to  more  modem  ideas.    But  if  Sohein 
still  retains  the  old  rhythm  in  the  melodies,  in 
his  harmonies  he  has  almost  entirely  lost,  as 
Winterfeld  points  out,  the  feeling  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  old  church  modes  in  which  those 
melodies  are  written,  though  otherwise  his  har- 
monies are  serious  and  dignified.    With  Michael 
Praetorius  and  Heinrich  Schttts,  and  probably 
through  their  influence,  Schein  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Germuiy  of  the  new  movement  in 
music  proceeding  from  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.    Naturally  his  other  works 
show  this  more  plainly  than  the  *  Cantional,'  as 
many  of  them  are  avowedly  written  in  imitation 
of  Italian  modelB.    These  other  works  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  'Yenufl-Kranzlein*  r< Garland  of  Venus*), 
a  set  of  <  weltliche  Lieder  or  secular  songs,  for  5 
voices.    Leipzig,  160^ 

3.  'Geistliche  Concerts*  (Sacred  Concertos) 
for  4  voices.     161 3. 

3.  'Cymbalmn  Sionimn,'  containing  31  set- 
tings of  German  and  Latin  sacred  texts  for  5,  6, 
8,  10,  and  13  voices.     16 13. 
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4.  *  Banchetto  MuBicale/  a  collection  of  Pa- 
v:vne8,  Gaillardes,  etc.,  in  5  parts.     161 7. 

5.  '  Opella  Noya,'  lit  part,  crmtaining  *  Geist- 
liche  Concerto  auf  jetzo  gebrauchliche  Italien- 
ische  invention  componirt*  (Sacred  Concertos 
written  in  the  new  Italian  style).     1618. 

6.  'Masica  boscareoda^  Waldliederlein  auf 
Italian  -  Villanellische  Invention  fingirt  und 
componirt'  (Hunting  or  Forest  Songs,  com- 
posed in  the  style  of  Italian  villanellas). 

7.  '  Fontana  d'Israel/ '  Israelis  Br&nnlein  aus- 
erlesener  Kraftspriichlin  altes  and  neuen  Tes- 
taments, etc.,  auf  ein  sonderbare  anmuthige 
Italian-Madrigalische  Manier,  etc.,  mit  FleisK 
componirt '  (Israel's  fountain  of  select  passages 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  carefcdly  com- 
posed in  the  specially  graceful  style  of  the  Ita- 
lian Madrigal).  1623.  In  this  work  Schdn 
gives  up  the  basso  continue,  and  goes  back  to 
the  more  purely  vocal  style  of  the  old  madrigal, 
permitting  himself  however  the  bolder  harmonic 
license  of  the  new  style  bf  Monteverde  and  other 
Italians.  Wherever  the  words  seem  to  justify 
his  doing  so,  the  composer  delights  in  using  un- 
l)repared  discords,  and  discords  wiUiout  resolu- 
tion, with  perhaps  too  much  straining  alter 
passionate  expression. 

8.  *  Opella  Nova,*  and  part^  1626,  contents 
similar  to  the  ist  part,  both  parts  having  basso 
continue  and  instrumental  accompaniment. 

Over  30  numbers  from  Schein^s  'Cantional* 
may  be  found  in  Schoeberlein's  'Schatx  des 
Litui^schen  und  Chor-gesangs,'  Grottinffen, 
1867-73.  [J.R.M.] 

SCHICHT,  J.  6.  Last  line  but  one,  add 
probably  before  (he  words  not  by  John  Sebastian ; 
and  refer  to  Bach  in  Appendix. 

SCHILLING,  Db.  6.  Add  date  of  death,  1880. 

SCHIMON,  Adolf.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
31, 1887. 

8CHINDLEB,  Anton.  Line  3  of  article,/or 
1 769  read  1 796.     Line  3»yor  Modi  read  Medl. 

SCHIRA,  Francisco.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  16, 1883. 

SCHLESINGER.  P.  354  a,  1.  4,  for  in  read 
Dec.  14. 

SCHMIDT.    See  Skith,  Fatheb. 

SCHMITT.  P.  3545,  L  7  from  bottom, /or 
1803  read  1796. 

SCHNEIDER,  F.  J.  C.  A  fuller  list  of  his 
oratorios  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p*  555  a. 

SCHNETZLER.  See  Snetzlib,  and  voL  ii. 
p.  597- 

SCHOELCHER,  Yiotob.  P.  357  (,  1. 13  from 
bottom,  the  sentence  beginning  *  Up  to  1 850 '  re- 
quires correction,  as  in  1837  *^e  Messiah'  (with 
Latin  words),  the  '  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia^s  Day,' and 
'  Alexander's  Feast,'  had  been  given  in  Paris.  P. 
358  a,  1.  4  fit)m  end  of  article,  read  the  highly 
elaborated  narrative. 

SCHONE  MINKA.  The  name  by  which  a 
certain  very  popular  Ruthenian  or  Little  Rus- 


sian song  is  generally  known.  (The  music  and 
original  words  are  given  by  Pratseh,  '  Sobranie 
russkikh  narodnuikh  pyesen,'  end  of  vol.  i.,  and 
the  literal  German  version  in  Fink,  'Musikal- 
ischer  Hausscbatz/  No.  157.) 
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Wann  du  mieh  nun  auch  var-Uaa-ast.  Dan-ka  dooh   an     mioh. 

It  is  marked  by  perfect  regularity  of  rhythm 
and  absence  of  certain  eccentricities  noted  in 
the  article  SoNO,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6i3,  613,  as  com- 
mon in  the  Cossack  and  Little  Russian  songs  ; 
and  the  words  are  a  dialogue  in  rhymed  verse. 
It  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a  Volkslied  of  one 
country  becoming  domesticated  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity in  another,  and  also  of  the  extraordinary 
transformation  which  the  song  may  undergo  in 
the  process.  A  very  loose  imitation  of  the  words 
of  this  song,  beginning  '  Schone  Minka  ich  muss 
scheiden,'  was  publi&ed  by  the  German  poet 
Ch.  A.  Hedge  in  1808,  and  this,  with  the  melody 
I  much  altered,  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  collec- 
tions of  German  Volkslieder  without  notice  of 
the  Slavonic  source.  J.  N.  Hummel  has  made 
this  air  (rather  in  its  original  than  in  the  German 
form)  the  subject  of  '  Adagio,  Variazionen  und 
Rondo  fiber  ein  russisches  Thema'  for  PF., 
violin,  and  violoncello,  op.  78,  and  Weber  wrote 
a  set  of  brilliant  variations  for  pianoforte  on  the 
same  theme.  L^'^*] 

SCH00I5  OF  COMPOSITION.  P.  380  a, 
1.  13  from  bottom,/or  1613-1618  read  16 15-18. 
P.  385  5,  as  to  the  date  of  Purcell's  *  Dido  and 
iEneas,'  see  Pubokll  in  Appendix.  P.  387  a, 
L  7,/or  1694  retk/1695. 

SCHOTT  (B.  Schott's  SOhnb).  P.  315  a, 
1.  15  of  article,  after  Aj>am  add  (living  after- 
wards as  bandmaster  in  Canada  and  India,  where 
he  died).  At  end  of  first  paraeraph  add  Schott's 
sons  have  been  music  pablishers  to  the  Court 
since  1834.  After  Rink's  organ-music  add  *  der 
Choralfreund,'  in  9  volumes ;  '  ]&x>le  pratique  de 
la  modulation/  op.  99 ;  *  Gesangstudien  (vocalises, 
m^thode  de  chant,  etc.)  by  Bordte,  Bordogni, 
Concone,  Fetis,  Gavaud^,  Garcia,  Lablache,  Abb^ 
Mainxer,  Rossini,  Rubini,  Vaocai,  etc. 
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SGHOTTISCHE.  The  last  bar  of  lines  2  and 
4  of  the  muaical  example  should  be  identical. 
The  right  notes  are  F,  6  (appoggiatura),  F,  E,  F. 

SCHRIDER  or  SCHREEDER  (possibly 
Schb5deb),  organ  builder.  Sec  voL  iii.  p.  539  b, 
article  Fathbb  Smith. 

SCHRODER -DEVRIENT,  Wilhblmine. 
Line  3  of  article,/or  December  recui  Dec.  6. 

SCHROTER,  Coboka  Elisabeth  Wilhbi<- 
HI17E,  a  celebrated  singer  of  the  Weimar  court 
in  its  most  brilliant  days,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
musician,  Johann  Friedrich  Schroter.  Accord- 
ing to  her  latest  biographer,  Keil  (Vor  hundert 
Jahren,  Leipzig,  1875),  Corona  was  bom  Jan. 
14,  1 751,  at  Guben,  whence  the  fieunily  shortly 
afterwards  migrated  to  Warsaw  and  finally  to 
Iieipzig.  Corona's  Toice  was  trained  by  her 
father,  and  she  sang  when  she  was  but  14  at 
a  Leipzig  Grosses  Concert  (1765).  From  the 
foUowmg  year  until  1771  she  was  engaged  at 
these  concerts,  Schmehling  (La  Mara)  being  re- 
tained as  principal  vocalist.  Goethe  had  become 
acquainted  with  Schrdter  in  1 766 ;  ten  years  later 
he  conveyed  to  her  the  offer  of  the  post  of  Kam- 
mersangerin  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Weimar. 
Here  she  made  her  first  appearance  Nov.  23, 
1776,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  the  place. 
Associated  with  Goethe  himself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  his  dramas,  she  created  amongst  others 
the  part  of  Iphigenia,  completely  realizing  the 
poet^  ideal  (see  Auf  Mieding's  Tod).  Her  co- 
operation in  'Die  Fiicherin*  included  the  com- 
position of  all  the  music.  It  was  on  July  22, 
1782,  that  she  was  heard  as  Dortchen,  and  that 
'  Der  Erlkonig,'  with  which  the  play  opens,  was 
sung  for  the  first  time.  After  1786  Schroter 
sang  little  in  public,  but  devoted  herself  to  com- 
position, painting,  and  a  few  dramatic  pupils* 
Schiller  heard  her  read  Goethe's  Iphigenia  in 
1787,  and  Charlotte  von  Schiller,  a  year  or  two 
later,  found  much  to  praise  in  the  musical  settings 
of '  Der  Taucher '  and  *  Wiirde  der  Frauen,'  and 
their  expressive  rendering  by  the  famous  artist. 
In  the  meantime  Schroter's  health  had  broken 
down,  and  her  death,  when  aged  51,  at  llmenau, 
Aug.  23,  1802,  was  not  unexpected. 

Her  songs  were  published  in  two  books.  They 
are  melodious  and  simple  settings  of  poems  by 
Herder,  Matthison,  Klopstock,  etc.  Book  I.  (25 
Lieder,  Weimar,  1786)  contains  Goethe's  *  Der 
neue  Amadis'  and  *Der  Erlkonig.'  The  list  of 
subscribers  furnishes  the  names  of  many  notabili- 
ties of  the  day  connected  with  Weimar  and  other 
German  Courts.  The  second  collection  of  songs 
was  published  at  Weimar,  1794. 

Corona's  brothers,  Johann  Samuel  (vocalist) 
and  Johann  Heinrioh  Schroter  (violinist)  visited 
England;  the  former  died  here  in  1788.  Be- 
sides the  life  by  Keil,  DlQntzer's  '  Charlotte  von 
Stein  and  Corona  Schroter  *  may  be  consulted  for 
details  of  her  social  and  artistic  successes.  In 
1778  Schroter  handed  to  Goethe  her  MS.  auto- 
biography, which  has  never  been  made  public, 
perhaps  has  not  yet  been  discovered  among  his 
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papers,  although  Goethe  noted  the  receipt  of  it 

in  nis  diary.  QL.M-M.] 


SCHROETER,  Lbonabd,  bom  at  T^org^a 
wards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 
Cantor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Magdebiunf  mboai 
1564,  in  succession  to  Gallus  Dressier,  also  a 
composer  of  some  importance.    Schroeter^s  ^ief 
work  is  <Hymni  Sacri,'  Erfurt^  1587,  and  «»- 
sists  of  4-  and  5-part  settings  of  those   TjaHa. 
Churoh  Hymns  which  had  also  been  received 
into  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  Chorch.     Wh^ 
terfeld  says  of  these  hymns,  that  they  belaqg  to 
the  best  musical  works  of  the  time ;    the  har- 
mony is  rich,  clear,  and  dignified,  and  shows  as 
unmistakeable  advance  on  the  path  of  the  oldv 
masters.    They  are  in  the  same  style    as  the 
Hymns  of  Palestrina  and  Vittaria,   only   tbe 
choral  melody  is  mostly  given  to  the  upper  voiee. 
Some  of  these  hymns,  as  well  as  some  of  tbe 
German  psalms  of  Gallus  Dressier,  SchroetQ-^s 
predecessor,  are  re-published  in  Schoberlein  and 
kiegel's  '  Schatz  des  lituigischen  Ghorgeeaiigs,* 
Gdttingen,  1868-73.      Four  WeihnachU-Iied- 
lein  of  Scluoeter's  are  received  into  the  repertotrs 
of  the  Berlin  Dom-Chor,  and  are  published  is 
Schlesinger's  '  Musica  Sacra,'  No.  ii.     A  Ger- 
man Te  Deum  for  double  choir  by  Schroeter. 
previously  existing  only  in  manuscript,  has  bees 
printed  by  Otto  Kade  in  the  Noten-beilsgeD  to 
Ambros's  'Gesch.  der  Musik,'  No.  38.   [J.R.M.] 

SCHUBERT,  Fbabz  Pbteb.  P.  3244^  L  15 
from  bottom  of  text,  omii  ^  ioord  Scbiller'a 
P.  331  b,  add  to  first  paragraph,  also  a  fine 
overture  in  E  miuOT  published  in  Series  IL  of 
the  complete  edition.  P.  333  b  and  elsewhere, 
for  Gundelberg  read  Gundelhof.  P.  334  a, 
1.  8,  the  hexameters  are  Kanne's.  P.  3396, 
1.  14  from  bottom,  read  Count  F.  von  Troyer. 
P.  341  b,  L  36,  after  fond  add  so  fond  as  to 
have  encored  it  on  first  hearing,  and  JiimMif 
sung  in  the  encore  (Spaun).  P.  343  b,  1.  9  from 
bottom  of  text,  add  See  an  interesting  letter 
from  Ernst  Perabo,  the  present  owner  of  the 
MS.,  with  extract  from  the  Andante,  in  the 
<M.  Musical  Record,'  April,  i8$8.  P.  346  a, 
1.  16  from  bottom,  for  Diabelli  read  Haslinger. 
P.  351  a,  1.  32,  for  alone  re€id  in  themselves 

^-  355  ^»  !•  34>  /^   B^i  £urer  read  much 
fairer.  Add  that  Schubert  was  reburied  on  Sept. 
23,  1888,  in  the  central  cemetery  of  ViensiL 
P.  359  a.  note  2,  add  It  was  taken,  or  begun, 
while  Sdiubert  took  refuge  in  the  artist's  house 
from  a  thunderstorm  (Pohl).    P.  359  6,  1.  25, 
add  He  had  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth  (fenedictj). 
P.  362  b,  at  bottom,   the   sentence  beginning 
'They  show  no  aesthetic  artifices,'  etc.,  is  not 
oorrect.   See  the '  Rondo  brillante,'  op.  70,  where 
part  of  the  introduction  is  quoted  in  the  Rondo : 
also  in  op.  100  the  subject  of  the  slow  move- 
ment is  introduced  into  the  Finale,  and  others. 
P.  367  a,  add  to  note.  His  poems  were  collected : — 
*  Poetische  Betrachtungen  in  freyen  Stunden,  von 
Nicolaus :  mit  einer  Vorrede  .  . .  von  Friedrich 
von  Schlegel.'    \Vien,  Gerold,  1828.    P.  3696, 
add  to  list  of  authors  of  poems,  W.  Mtiller  44. 
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P.  370  6,  <xdd  The  azticleB  on  Schubert's  masBOB 
by  Mr.  E.  Prout  in  the '  M.  Musical  Record '  for 
1 871,  and  the  '  Concordia'  for  1875,  are  too  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  be  omitted.  Ibid, 
Add  to  the  letters,  1828.  Ap.  10  |  Vienna  I 
Probst  I  MS.  copy  in  the  writer^s  possession.  P. 
371 6,yor  Auf  der  Briicke  rectd  Auf  der  Bruck.^ 
P.  374  fls  ^o  Tod  und  das  Madchen,  Der,  add 
1 81 7.  P.  375  b,  in  No.  7  of  the  Symphonies  read 
entry  in  laH  column  eu  MS.  (See  pp.  334, 
335.)  Lower  down.  No.  16  of  the  Sonatasi 
for  Op.  40  read  Op.  140.  P.  3786,  cffter  ^Ji 
add  Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen  |  .  |  Op.  7,  no.  3 1 
February.  P.  379  a,  No.  496,  the  date  of  Furcht 
der  Geliebten  should  be  Sept.  la,  1815  (Autog.  at 
Sotheby's).  P.38oa,i8aa,Eitner(<Monatshefte/ 
etc.,  i888y  p.  33)  mentions  an  autograph  of  '  Du 
liebst  mich  nicht '  (op.  59,  no.  i)  in  G|  minor,  and 
dated  July  i8aa,  but  whether  Uiis  is  the  original 
autograph  or  aduplicate  by  Schubert  is  not  certain. 
P.  38a  a,  L  1,/or  Kopfermann  recM^Kopfermann. 
A  complete  edition  of  Schubert's  works  in  a  a 
classes  was  announced  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  on 
'  Schubert's  death-day,  1884.'  Up  to  Feb.  1889, 
the  following  have  been  publiBhed : — Series  I. 
8  Symphonies  in  a  vols.  II.  10  Overtures,  etc 
VII.  stets,  4tets,  and  Trios,  a  vols.  VHI.  8 
Rondos,  Sonatas, etc., for  PF.  and  one  instrument. 

IX.  PF.  4-hand  compositions,  3  a  in  all,  in  3  vols. 

X.  15  Sonatas  for  PF.  solo.  XI.  Miscellaneous 
PF.  works.  XIII.  Masses,  7,  in  a  vols.  XIV. 
a  I  small  church  works.  XV.  Dramatic  music: 
(i)  <TeufelsLustschlo8s';  (a)  « Der  vierjahrige 
Posten ' ;  *  Fernando ' ;  '  Die  Freunde  von  Sala- 
manka';  (6)  'Fierrabras.' 

The  history  of  Schubert's  music  owes  very 
much  to  Max  Frudlandxb,  Dr.  in  Philosophy, 
who  was  bom  at  Brieg  in  Silesia  Oct.  la,  1853, 
and  studied  singing  under  Manuel  Grarcia  in 
London  and  JuBus  Stockhausen  in  Frankfort. 
Friedliinder  has  travelled  much  and  is  widely 
known  as  a  baritone  singer.  He  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  19, 1884,  and  elsewhere 
in  London.  He  has  taken  up  musical  investiga- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  Schubert; 
and  has  edited  the  new  edition  of  Peters'  oolleo- 
tion  of  Schubert's  songs ;  with  a  supplement  of 
variations;  Schubert's  duets;  Schubert's  quintet, 
'Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht ' ;  Gluck's  Odes ;  Re- 
vised edition  of  the  text  to  Schumann's  songs ; 
100  Deutsche  Vdlkdieder  (not  before  published) ; 
Stockhausen's  Gesangstechnflc  (with  the  author). 
He  is  understood  to  be  devoting  himself  to  the 
collection  of  materials  for  an  exhaustive  biography 
of  Schubert,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.    [Gr.] 

SCHtJTZ,  Heinbich.  See  vol.  iv.  p.  45,  and 
add  as  follows: — His  father  and  grandfather 
occupied  a  good  social  position  at  Weissenfels, 
whither  his  father  removed  with  his  family  on 
the  death  of  the  grandfather  in  1591.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  (1598)  Heinrich  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Landgraf  Moritz  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
88  narrated  in  the  former  article. 

1 '  Anf  d«r  Brack.  D«r  SBiten  JuUna.  1814.'  8«e '  Pootlaehes  Tk|s- 
boch.'  p.  79;  In  SimmtL  po«t.  Werke  too  Kniit  Sehulie.  Sto. 
Ulpilg.  18SS. 
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Add  to  vol.  iv.  p.  45  a,  1.  9  from  bottom : — ^The 
Landgraf,  as  a  man  of  culture,  interested  in  all 
new  movements  in  literature  and  art,  wished  him- 
self to  gain  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  new 
Italian  style  of  music,  and  hoped  through  Hein- 
rich  Schfitz  to  be  able  to  transplant  it  to  Germany 
and  into  his  own  Court  chapel,  and  thus  vivify 
German  art  by  a  new  alliance  with  Italian.  In 
Schiitz  he  found  the  man  for  his  purpose.  SchUtz 
accepted  the  LandgraPs  offer  and  proceeded  to 
Venice,  where  he  remained  under  Gabrieli's 
tuition  from  1609  until  his  master's  death  in 
1 61  a.  GabrieU  showed  his  esteem  for  his  pupil 
by  sending  to  him  from  his  death-bed  a  ring  to 
wear  to  his  memory,  and  Schiitz  on  his  part  ever 
professed  the  highest  veneration  for  his  master. 
In  161 3  he  returned  to  Cassel,  and  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  Landgraf,  but  either  uncertain 
himself  as  to  his  real  vocation  for  music  or 
induced  by  his  friends,  he  had  still  some  thoughts 
of  taking  up  again  the  profession  of  law.  Per- 
haps the  Landgrafs  chapel  was  too  narrow 
a  sphere  for  him  to  work  in;  it  was  fortunate 
therefore  that  in  16 14  he  received  the  invitation 
to  imdertake  the  entire  direction  of  the  capelle 
of  the  Elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden,  at  a  salary  of  400  gulden.  The  Land- 
graf was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  and  would 
at  first  only  allow  him  to  accept  this  position 
temporarily.  He  recalled  SchtitiE  in  16 10,  but  on 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  Elector  finally  con- 
sented to  his  remaining  permanently  at  Dresden. 
Schtttz's  first  endeavour  at  Dresden  was  to  re- 
organize the  electoral  music,  and  indeed,  as  he 
had  been  engaged  to  do,  on  the  Italian  model, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  new  concerted 
style  of  music  vocal  and  instnmiental.  He 
procured  good  Italian  instruments  and  players, 
and  sent  qualified  members  of  the  capelle  to 
Italy  for  a  time,  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  new 
style  of  singing  and  playing. 

To  p.  45  5,  L  7  from  bottom,  add : — For  his 
purpose  Schtltz  uses  the  means  of  expression 
afforded  by  contrast  of  different  choirs,  or 
contrast  of  solo  voices  with  full  choir,  or  con- 
trast of  voices  with  instruments,  either  the 
simple  Basso  Continue,  i,e,  for  organ,  lute,  or 
theorbo,  or  strings  with  occasional  trumpets, 
etc.  The  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  entitled  'Historia  der  frohlichen 
und  Siegreiohen  Auferstehung  unsers  einigen 
Erlosers  und  Seligmaohers  Jesu  Christi.'  The 
occasion  for  the  composition  of  this  work  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  practice,  still  kept  up 
at  Dresden,  Leipzig  and  other  churches  in 
Saxony,  of  singing  the  story  of  the  Resurrection 
at  Easter  as  that  of  the  Passion  in  Holy  Week. 
A  '  Greistliches  Gesangbuch'  of  161  a  informs  us 
that '  Every  year  on  sSster-day  at  Vespers,  before 
the  sermon,  there  is  sung  in  our  Christian  congre- 
gations the  Resurrection,  so  splendidly  set  by 
Antonius  Scandellus.'  This  Antonius  Scan- 
dellus,  or  Scandelli,  had  been  one  of  Schtltz's  own 
predecessors  at  Dresden  from  1568-80,  and  had 
written  both  a  Passion  and  a  Resurrection.  His 
<  Resurrection '  must  have  continued  in  use  even 
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beyond  Schiits's  time,  since  it  even  appears  in  | 
VopeliuB*  *  Leipziger  Gesangbach'  of  lOSa.    It 
may  be  seen  in  Schoberiein  and  Biegel^s  '  Schatz 
des  liturgiichen  Chorgesangs'  toL  ii.  619-647. 
(With  regard  to  the  authorship,  compare  O. 
Kade's  remarks  in  the  Vorwort  to  the  Noten- 
beilagen  to  Ambroses  Greschichte  xlvi.).  Schiitz's 
Resnrrection  follows  the  line  of  Scandelli's,  only 
whereas  Soandelli's  oompositian  is  purely  vocal, 
that  of  SchtLtz  is  adapted  to  instrumental  accom- 
paniment.   Boih  works  begin  with  a  setting  (in 
Scandelli  5-part,  in  Schtttz  6-part)  of  the  words 
'Die  Auferstehung  unsers  Herm  Jesu  Christi, 
wie  uns  die  von  den  Evangelisten  beschrieben 
wird,*  and  conclude  with  a  setting  (Scandelli 
5-part,  Schutz  8-part)  of  the  worcb  '  Grott  sei 
Dank,    der    uns    den  Sieg  gegeben  hat,'  etc. 
In  Scandelli,  the  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  alto- 
gether liturgiciJ,  but   in   Scht&tz,  while  it    is 
mostly  based  on  the  liturgical  melody,  the  more 
important  passages  have  given  to  them  a  more 
characteristic  and  expressive  form  of  declamation, 
which  sometimes  rises  up  to  actual  melody  in  the 
more  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist's part  is  accompanied  throughout  either  by 
the  organ  or  preferably  by  four  Viole  da  Gramba, 
which  are  called  upon  at  certain  pauses  in  the 
narrative  to  execute  appropriate  runs  or  passages 
('  Zierliche  und  appropriirte  Laufe  oder  passaggi 
machen  *).    The  words  of  other  personages  are 
set  for  two  or  more  voices,  according  to  their 
number,  as  for  instance,  the  words  of  the  three 
Maries  as  a  trio,  of  the  two  angels  as  a  duet,  of 
the  eleven  disciples  as  a  6-part  chorus,  only  that 
usually   for  single    personages  two  parts    are 
employed  (as  in  SaknaeUi),  though  Schutz  permits 
one  of  these  parts  to  be  taken,  as  he  expresses 
it,  instrumeiUaliter,     Tlus  work  of  Schiitz's  is 
altogether  remarkable,  as  being  a  highly  success- 
ful endeavour  to  unite  dramatic  expressiveness 
with  reverence  for  ecclesiastical  tradition.    The 
same  spirit  is  shown  in  another  form  in  his  next 
work  of  importance,  Gantiones  Sacrae,  for  four 
voices  with  bass  accompaniment  for  organ.    The 
endeavour  here  is  to  unite  the  older  form  of  the 
Motet  with  the  newer  form  of  the  Concerto,  and 
the  Diatonic  Church  Modes  with  the  use  of 
Chromatic  harmonies.    In  1627  Johann  Greorg  I. 
of  Saxony  wished  to  signalize  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  Landgraf  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  by  giving  the  first  performance 
of  opera  in  (Germany.   The  opera  had  just  sprung 
into  life  in  connexion  with  the  new  musical 
movement  in  Italy,  as  a  supposed  revival  of  the 
antique  music> drama.    Schiitz  was  commissioned 
to  procure  from  Italy  Peri's  opera '  Dafne.*    The 
poet  Opitz  was  set  to  the  task  of  translating  the 
Italian  text  by  Rinucdni  into  Grerman,  and  as  it 
was  found  that  Peri's  munc  would  not  quite  fit 
the  new  Grerman  words,  Schfitz  had  to  adapt 
them  to  new  music  of  his  own.      The  opera 
'  Dafne,*  as  thus  set  by  Schiitz,  was  performed  at 
Torgau  on   the  13th  of  April,  1627.     Unfor- 
tunately the  music  of  this  first  Grennan  opera 
has  not  been  preserved,  and,  no  further  account 
of  it  has  been  given.    It  is  probable  however 
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that  Schfitz  did  little  else  on  this 
re-arrange  Peri's  music  and  add  aomething'  ia 
exactly  the  same  style.    In  any  caae  the  resoit 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  Schutz  to  izuake  amj 
further  attempts  in  music  for  the  theatre,  if  we 
except  another  occasional  piece,  a  Ballet  writ4«a 
in  1638,  the  music  of  which  appeaza  also  to  be 
lost.   In  i6a8,  Schtitz  having  lost  his  wri£e^  fijond 
some  comfort  in  his  sorrow,  aa  he  tells  as,  by 
occupying  himself  with  the  task  of  cxxoipoflsc^ 
meloidies  with  simple  4-part  harmony  ta  m  thynted 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Dr.  ComeliiiB  JBecks*. 
This  version  by  Becker  was  meant    to    be  a 
Lutheran  rival  to  an  earlier  Calviniatic  versica 
by  Ijobwasser  based  on  the  French  Psalter  of 
Marot  and  Beza,  and   adapted  to    tke    asme 
melodies.    Later  on,  Johann  Greoi^  II.,  iwitb  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  the  Becker  Psslter  is 
place  of  Lobwasser's  in  the  schools  and  churches 
of  Saxony,  urged  Schtitz  to  complete  his  oompo- 
sition  of  melodies  far  the  work.    The  tssk  ws8 
hardly  congenial  to  our  composer,  as  he  hlmsrif 
confesses  in  the  pre£sce  to  the  complete  work 
when  it  appeared  m  1661.    Two  further  editian» 
however  of  this  Psalter,  with  Schiitz's  melodies, 
appeared  in   1676  and   171a.    Some  of  theae 
melodies  passed  into  later  Cantiooals,  though 
none  have  ever  taken  the  same  place  in  general 
use  or  esteem  that  similar  work  by  leas  eminent 
composers  has  done. 

Correct  p.  46  a,  1.  4,  etc.  by  the  followiQg : — 
Partly  to  distract  himself  firom  his  great  sorrow, 
partly  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  still  newer 
development  of  music  in    Italy,  with    which 
the   name  of   Claudio   Montevenle   is    chi^y 
associated,   Schfitz  set  out  on  a  second  vist 
to  Italy  in  1639.    He  found  musical  taste  in 
Venice  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  his  fink 
visit(i6i3), 'modern  ears  wereb^ng  regaled  with 
a  new  kind  of  sensation'  (*recenti  titUlatione*). 
The  new  style  consisted  in  the  greater  prominence 
given    to    solo    singing,  and   to   intensity   of 
expression  in  solo   singing,  the    freer   use   o( 
dissonances,  and  greater  richness  and  variety  in 
instrumental  accompaniment.      In  a  series  of 
works  entitled  Symphoniae  Sacrae,  Schiitz  en- 
deavoured  to  turn  to  account  the  new  experiences 
he  had  gained,  without  however,  like  his  new 
Italian  models,  turning  his  back  upon  his  earlier 
polyphonic  training.    He  never  altogether  foigot 
to  unite  the  solidity  of  the  old  school  with  the 
piquancy  of  expression  of  the  new.   The  first  part 
of  '  Symphoniae  Sacrae '  appeared  at  Venice  in 
1639,  and  consists  of  twenty  settings  of  Latin 
texts,  chiefly  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.    A  second  part  of  Symphoniae  Saoae, 
with  the  sub-title '  Deutsche  Concerten,'  appeared 
at  Dresden  in  1657 ;  a  third  part  also  at  Dresden 
in  1650.    The  two  later  parts  are  settings  o^ 
German  Bible  texts.    They  may  be  described  as 
brief  dramatic  cantatas  for  various  combinations, 
of  voices  and  instruments,  and  in  virtue  of  them 
Schutz  may  be  considered  joint-founder  with 
Carissimi  of  the  Dramatic  Oratorio.     Winterfeld 
(Gabrieli,  vol.  iii«  pp.  8  a,  etc,  also  £van^.  Kir. 
Gresang.  ii.  p.  315)  singles  out  for  special  notice 
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finom  the  first  part,   'Fili,  fili  mi,  Abialom' 
(David's  lament  oyer  Absalom),  written  for  bass 
solo  with  accompaniment  of  four  trombones,  and 
from  the  third  ptvrt, '  Saul,  Saol,  was  yerfolgst  da 
mich '  (a  cantata  for  the  festival  of  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul),  and  '  Mein  Sohn  wamm  hast  du  una 
das  gethan'  (for  the  firstSunday  after  Epiphany). 
In  1 63 1  and  following  years  Saxony  became 
the  scene  of  war,  and  one  result  was  the  com- 
plete disorganisation  of  the  Elector*s  capelle, 
means  failing  for  the  payment  of  musicians,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Elector  and  his  court  being 
occupied  with  more  serious  matters  than  music. 
SchiLtz  obtained  leave  in  1633  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  Copenhagen  from  King  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark.    The  years  1635-41  were  spent  in 
wanderings  to  and  fro  between  different  courts 
with    occasional  returns   to    Dresden,    Schfitz 
being  still  nominally  in  the  service  of  the  Elector. 
The  chief  works  worthy  of  notice  published 
during  these  years  are  two  sets  of  Geistliche 
Conceite  for  i  to  5  voices,  with  Basso  Confcinuo 
(1636,  39),  the  second  set  being  especially  re- 
markable by  the  composer's  frequent  directions 
for  the  securiog  of  proper  expression  in  his 
music.     (It  is  to  be  remembered  that  marks 
and  terms  of  expresdou  were  not  then  in  vogue.) 
In  1641  Schutz  returned  to  Dresden  to  make  an 
effort  to  reorganize  the  music,  but  from  want  of 
means  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  any- 
thing like  success  till  1645  or  47.    A  work  of 
importance    was  written  and  produced  about 
1645,  though  strangely  enough  it  was  never 
printed  or  published  in  Schtitz^s  life-time,  and 
only  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  1873, 
edited  by  Carl  Biedel  of  Leipzig.    It  is  a  small 
Passion  Oratorio  on  the  Seven  Words  firom  the 
Cross.     This  work  is  of   importance  as  con- 
tributing some  new  elements  to  the  development 
of  the  later  Passion  Music.    First,  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  is  no  longer  based  on  the  liturgical 
intonation,  as  in  the  '  Resurrection '  oratorio  of 
1623,  but  takes  the  form  of  the  new  Arioso 
Recitative.     For  the  sake  of  variety  Schtitz 
divides  this  part  among  different  solo  voices,  and 
sets  it  twice  in  the  form  of  a  quartet.     Next, 
the  work  is  opened  and  concluded  with  a  chorus 
(5-part  with  basso  continue)  expressive  of  the 
feelings  of  Christians  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  Cross.    After  the  opening,  and 
again  before  the  concluding  chorus,  there  occurs 
a  short  5-part  instrumental  symphony,  which  has 
been  aptly  described  as  an  ideal  raising  and 
dropping  of  the  curtain  before  and  after  the 
action.     The  instruments  to  be  used  are  not 
specified,  but  strings  are  probably  more  intended 
than  anything  else.    The  part  of  our  Lord  differs 
from  the  other  parts  in  having  a  3-part  instru- 
mental accompaniment.      This  probably  origi- 
nated out  of  the  custom  in  previous  '  Passions ' 
(as  followed  in  Scandelli's  '  Resurrection '  for 
instance),  of  setting  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
4  vocal  parts.    Schutz  here  improved  upon  the 
idea,  first  timidly  suggested  by  himself  in  his 
'  Resurrection,'  of  giving  the  words  of  a  single 
character  to  a  single  voice,  for  the    sake  of 
VOL.  IV.  FT,  6. 
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dramatic  consistency,  and  assigning  the  ao- 
coinpanying  parts  to  the  instruments.  The  way 
in  which  this  accompaniment  is  carried  out 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  neither  in  the  old 
style  nor  in  the  new,  but  a  curious  combination 
of  both;  the  lower  part  is  identical  with  the 
basso  continue  for  sustaining  the  harmony 
throughout :  the  other  two  parts  are  written  in 
the  polyphonic  style  with  the  voice,  consisting  of 
imitations  either  preceding  or  following  the  vocal 
phrase.  It  is  well  known  how  Bach  in  his 
'  Matthaus-Passion '  developed  this  idea  of  a 
special  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
surrounding  Him  as  it  were  with  a  halo.  Na- 
turally there  are  no  arias  in  the  modem  sense 
in  Schutz's  work,  all  is  in  the  form  of  expressive 
recitative.  A  touching  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness distinguish  the  whole  work.  In  1648 
appeared  his  '  Musicalia  ad  Chorum  Sacrum,'  a 
work  in  quite  a  different  style  from  those  last 
mentioned,  and  showing  a  reaction  in  Schutz'a 
mind  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  modem 
'Manier.'  It  consists  of  29  pieces  to  German 
words,  for  5,  6,  and  7  voices,  in  the  old  motet 
or  strictly  polyphonic  style,  in  which  the  bassus 
generalis  or  continuus  may  be  dispensed  with  (as 
tiie  title  says,  *  Wobei  der  Bassus  Generalis  auf 
Gutachten  und  Begehren,  nicht  aber  aus  Noth- 
wendigkeit  zugleich  auch  zu  befinden  ist ').  In 
the  prefEMie  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  no  one 
will  become  a  capable  musician  who  has  not  first 
acquired  skill  in  strict  contrapuntal  work  with- 
out the  use  of  the  basso  continue.  Personal  reasons 
to  some  extent  combined  with  artistic  reasons  to 
produce  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  older  school 
of  music  as  against  the  new,  to  which  we 
have  refeixed.  From  1647  onwards,  in  spite 
of  the  many  personal  sacrifices  he  had  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Elector's  capelle,  as  for  instance 
by  paying  or  increasing  out  of  his  own  salary 
the  siJaries  of  othera  of  the  musicians,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  so  many  annoyances  in 
connection  with  it  as  caused  him  to  have  ahnost 
a  disgust  for  the  further  cultivation  of  music 
at  Dresden,  and  induced  him  to  solicit  over 
and  over  again  in  1651-55  dismissal  from  the 
Elector's  service.  The  new  Italian  element  in 
the  chapel  was  very  different  from  the  old, 
Schiitz  was  getting  involved  in  continual  differ- 
ences and  squabbles  with  a  new  Italian  colleague 
Bontempi.  Italian  art  was  losing  its  earlier 
seriousness  of  purpose,  turning  its  back  upon  its 
older  traditions,  and  aiming  simply  at  the 
amusement  of  princes  and  their  courts,  and  thus 
acquiring  a  popularity  dangerous  to  higher 
ventures  of  art.  The  Elector  however  refused 
to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Capellmeister, 
and  after  1655  afiftdrs  improved  somewhat,  so 
far  as  Schutz  was  personally  concerned,  so  that 
he  continued  quietly  at  his  post  for  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1657  he  published  'Zwolf  geistliche 
Gesange '  a  4  for  small  choirs,  a  work  which  we 
might  call  a  German  Communion  and  Evening 
Sendee,  consisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  settings 
of  the  chief  portions  of  the  Liturgy  in  order,  viz. 
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the  Kyrie,  Glorift,  Nioene  Greed,  Words  of  In- 
stitution (nsually  appointed  to  be  sung  in  early 
Lutheran  liturgies),  a  Communion  Psalm,  Post 
Communion  Thanksgiving,  then  a  Magnifioat 
and  Litany,  oto.  From  1657-61  our  oompoeer 
would  seem  to  have  been  oocupied  with  the  task 
enjcdned  on  him  by  the  new  elector,  that  of  00m- 
posinff  additional  melodies  for  Beoket^s  Psalter, 
already  mentioned ;  work  which  apparently  gave 
him  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth,  and 
hindered  him  from  devoting  himsftlf  to  other 
more  oongenial  work.  In  the  prefiEMse  to  this 
Psalter,  1061,  he  says  that  'to  confess  the  truth, 
he  would  rather  have  spent  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  revising  and  completing  other 
Works  which  he  had  begun,  requiring  more  skill 
and  invention'  ('mehr  sinnreiohen  Invent!- 
onen  *).  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
next  work  with  whidi  Schilts  oocupied  himself 
has  been  preserved  to  us  in  so  incomplete  a  form. 
It  was  a  setting  of  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  and  as  a  Christmas  oratorio  would  have 
been  a  fitting  companion-work  to  his  earlier 
'Easter'  oratorio  and  his  later  'Passions-Musik.* 
Only  the  part  of  the  Evangelist,  in  recitative 
with  bass  accompaniment,  hss  been  preserved  to 
Qs;  but  the  preface  to  this  (1664)  contains  a 
specification  of  10  so-called  '  Concerte '  for  various 
voices  and  instruments  which  were  to  come  in 
at  different  points  of  the  narrative.  The  intro- 
duction, for  mstance,  consisted  of  the  title  ('  Die 
Geburt,  etc.')  set  for  4  vocal  and  5  instrumental 
parts ;  the  message  of  the  Angel  was  set  for 
soprano  solo  with  accompaniment  of  a  violettas 
and  I  violone ;  the  Choms  of  Angels  for  6  voices 
with  violins  and  violas ;  the  woids  of  the  Shep- 
herds for  3  alto  voices  with  a  flutes  and  bassoon ; 
of  the  Wise  Men  for  3  tenor  voices  with  2 
violins  and  bassoon ;  of  the  High  Priests  for  4 
bass  voices  and  2  trombones ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  loss  of  these  concerted 
movements  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  they 
would  doubtless  have  shown  Schiitz's  maturer 
views  on  instrumentation  and  the  combination 
of  voices  and  instruments.  The  last  work  of 
Schiitz  preserved  to  us,  and  perhaps  his  most 
£Bunous  work,  is  his  setting  of  the  story  of  the 
Passions,  four  settings  in  all,  after  the  four 
Evangelists.  This  work  was  never  published  in 
his  own  life-time,  and  the  only  original  copy 
extant  is  that  of  the  St.  John  Passion,  presented 
by  the  composer  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
buttel,  and  now  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
The  only  copy  of  the  other  settings  is  that  made 
by  a  later  hand  in  1690,  regarding  which  see 
below  in  list  of  Schutz's  works.  As  we  now 
have  the  work,  it  is  for  voices  alone  without 
instruments.  It  is,  therefore,  as  if  the  composer 
here  wished  to  denounce  the  mere  external 
advantsges  of  the  newer  concerted  and  dramatic 
style  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  the  spirit  of  it 
could  be  retained  and  applied  to  the  purely  vocal 
and  older  polyphonic  style.  For  what  specially 
distinguishes  this  Passions-Musik,  is  the  series 
of  brief  choruses  of  surprising  dramatic  energy 
and  truth  of  expression,  yet  never  overstepping 
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the  bounds  of  devout  reverence  inspired  by 
subject      Otherwise  the  work  is 
liturgical  than  later  Passions,  nxyt  hsbviBgr 
and  diorales  to  interrupt  the  narrative  and  give 
that  variety  of  interestso  needed  forniodemooooert 
perfbrmance.    Each  Passion  is  opened  aeouwfey 
to  old  custom  with  a  setting  of  the  title  (*tbe  Bbs> 
sion  etc ')  and  dosed  with  a  devotioiikl  cdm 
in  motet  styles  the  text  taken  from  some  fiamiliar 
Church  hymn.    The  rest  of  the  work  is 
in  unaccompanied  recitative,  though 
may  have  been  meant  to  be  acoompcuaie 
manner  suggested  by  Schfits  himwelf  in 
surrection.^  In  the  '  St.  Matthew '  the 
has  more  of  melodic  expressivene 
other  Passions.     The  '  St.  Mark '  is  peculiar  ia 
combining  the  greatest  monotony  of  recitativs 
with  the    ridiMt  dramatic  character    in  ikt 
choruses.    Dr.  Spitta,  the  editor  of  the  new  oaaft> 
plete  edition  of  Schfitz*s  works,  is  Jnclined,  oa 
this  and  other  grounds,  to  have  some  donbto  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  'St.  Mark   PaoaioB' 
(see  his  pre&ce  pp.  xx,  xxL)    But  the  £act  of  Hb 
being  jomed  with  the  other  undoubtedly  aotlMB- 
tic  Passions  without  anything  to   indicate  ils 
being  by  a  different  author,  is  sufficient  to  oat- 
weigh  mere  suspicions.    These  '  PassAona,'  coa- 
preoed,  and  so  hr  adapted  to  the  reqaizemenli 
of  modem  performance,  have  been  repeatedly 
produced  with  considerable  success  by  the  ftied^ 
sohe  Verein  of  Leipzig. 

To  p.  466,  1.  6  fr^m  end,  add  In  his  later 
years  Schdtz's  powers  began  to  finil,  especially  fali 
sense  of  hearing;  and  we  are  told,  when  be 
could  no  longer  go  out,  he  spent  the  moat  of  hii 
time  in  the  readingof  Holy  Soriptureand  a{uritaal 
books.    His  last  attempts  at  compositian  were 
settings  of  portions  of  tne  119th  Psalm ;  and  no 
verse  indeed  of  that  psalm  could  have  been  more 
fittinglv  chosen  as  the  motto  of  both  his  personal 
life  and  his  art-work  than  that  on  which  he  was 
last  engaged,  but  left  unfinished :    '  Thy  statatas 
have  l^n  my  songs  in  the  house  of  my  pilffrim- 
age.'    He  Lb  the  true  predecessor  of  Handd  and 
&ch,  not  so  much  in  the  mere  form  of  his  work, 
as  the  spirit.    If  in  the  dramatized  Biblical  sosaes 
of  his  'Symphoniae  Saorae,*  he  is  more  espeoiallv 
Handel's  predecessor,  in  his  Passion  Music  he  » 
Bach's.    Both  Handel  and  Bach  simply  brought 
to  perfection  what  lay  in  germ  in  Heinnch 
Schutz.      His    great    merit    consists   in    this, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  new  dramatic  style 
was  threatening  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
older  polyphomc  style,  he  saw  how  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  both,  and  laboured  to  engraft  ths 
one  upon  the  other.    It  was  thus  he  ptepsied 
the  way  for  the  greater  work  of  Handel  and 
Bach  after  him.      The  rather  singular  coind- 
denoe  of  Schutz's  Inrth-year  being  exactly  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  birth-year  of 
Handel  and  Bach,  brought  about  on  the  oooanon 
of  the  keeping  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  two 
latter,  in  1885,  a  gpreat  revival  of  intereit  in 
the  work  of  their  forerunner,  which  has  had 
this  practical  result  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
the   publication  of  a   monumental  edition  of 


SCHUTZ. 

IB  workB  by  Meem.  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  of 
lioipzig. 

The  following  is  ft  list  of  Schiitz's  works, 
based  on  Eitner,  Monatshefte  ftlr  Monkgo- 
aohichte,  xviii.  pp.  47  C 

I.   WOBXS  fUBLLBHBD  Dl  UFMUJU. 

1.  n  prtmo  Itbro  de  Jbdrisali  de  Heniioo  Bacitarlo  AlamMiio. 
▼•nl«e,  16U.  Dedlofttad  to  Landgraf  Morlti  of  Haiie  Oawel.  Ooa« 
UioM  18  Kidrigali  ol^  ud  1  DltJoco  a  8.  (Thli  ivork  Is  Mid  In 
lADgluuu'i '  G«Mhlcht«  dar  Moslk,'  I.  p.  116,  to  IM  lott,  but  Sitner  wjs 
A  complete  oopy  ezieu  In  tbe  LIbmr  j  at  GmmI.) 

a.  8  Plteee  d'ocoMioii.  entitled  '  Oonoerte.'  poMUlMd  wpftntely. 
I>read0n.  1618. 

91  FMlmen  OftTldi  MBUDt  etllchoi  Moteten  and  Ooneerten  mlt 
•sht  and  mehr  Btlmmea,  nebenst  andern  iwelen  Oapellen  daas  dero 
atllahs  anf  diet  und  Tier  Ohor  nach  BeUebong  gebraueht  warden 
kOnnan.  wie  aueh  mlt  belgefOgten  Bam  Oontluoo  Tor  die  Orgel. 
Uwitan,  Chttaron.  ete.   DroMlen.  UlS.  Oontalni  98  Pialou. 

4.  Pialm  ezxzllL  for  8  Yoloea  with  Baiao  Oontlnoo.  compoaed  Ibr  hb 
brothert  wadding.    Lelpilg.  1619. 

B.  Syncbarm*  Kuleain  trtbns  Ohoila  adoraatnn,  ale.  A  pitea 
d'ooeaaton  for  the  raatoratton  of  peace  In  Silesia.   Yratlslawp  1811. 

6.  HIatorIa  dar  frObllchan  und  slegrelehen  Aufantehnng  unsers 
abklfan  XrlOsera  and  Sellgmaebers  Jera  Ohilstl.  In  fnntlleben 
Oapellan  oder  Zlmmem  am  die  Osteilteha  lelt  zu  gelitllebar  Becraar 
tlon  f&gUcban  za  gabraacben.  Dresden,  1688.  An  Oratorio  on  tbe 
'  Basuneotlou  of  Obrlst.*  Tbe  title  shows  that  It  waa  intended  as 
wall  for  Obamber  performanoa  as  for  Ohoreh. 

7.  Blegy  on  tbe  Death  of  'Fdrstln  Fran  Sophia,  Herxogln  sn 
Saebaen.'  Melody  i*lth  Baaao  Gont.  Text  bjr  Schttti  hlmsell  Frei- 
berg, less. 

8.  Oantlones  Saeraa  qnatuor  Toeom,  com  Baaao  ad  Organnm. 
Fraibarg,  1829.    Contains  41  piceas  a  4  with  Latin  words. 

9.  De  Vltae  fagaoltate.  Aria  qainqoe  vocam  sapra  "«t-«i  Oon- 
tlnaam.   Freiberg.  1698.   A  pttee  d'oecaaloo. 

10.  Psalmen  DaTlds,  In  Teutsche  Belmen  gabraobt  dareh  D.  Oor- 
nallam  Beeken  . . .  nach  gemelner  Oontrapanetaart  In  4  Stlmmen 
gestellt . . .  Freiberg.  1688.  Contains  92  new  melodies  b7  Schftti 
blmaalf  and  11  others  harmonlaad  b/  him.  An  edition.  Oflstrow, 
letO.  was  pobllsbed  for  nse  In  MeeUeobargb-Sehwerhi.  A  later 
•nlarged  edition,  with  melodies  for  all  the  Psalms,  appeared, 
Dresden,  lo^l. 

U.  ^raphonlaa  Saeraa . . .  Tarila  Todbaa  ao  Instromantls  aeoo- 
modatae  a  S,  4, 6^  6.  Opus  eoeleslastloura  seoandam.  Venloe.  1699. 
Dedicated  to  tbe  Blector  of  Saxony.  Contains  90  settings  of  Latin 
testa. 

12.  '  Das  1st  je  gewlsslleh  wabr.'  A  motet  for  6  voleas  In  memory 
of  Jobann  Hermann  Scheln.  died  16SL  Dedicated  to  Scbeln's  widow 
and  ehlldren.   Dresden,  1681. 

18.  Kfster  Thell  Kleiner  gelstllchen  Ooneerten.  mlt  1.  9,  8.  4.  and 
6  Stlmmen  sammt  belgefOgten  Basso  Cont.  Leipzig,  1836^  Oontaina 
17  pieces  to  German  words. 

14.  Koslcallscbe  Exequlen  . . .  mlt  6,  8.  and  mabr  Stlmmao  n 
gabrauohen.   Drsaden,  1888.   Contains  3  fOneiml  pieces. 

15.  Anderer  Thell  Kleiner  gelstllchen  Ooncertaa,  mlt  1. 9, 8, 4.  and 

6  Stlmmen,  sammt  belgefOgten  Basso  Oontlnoo  vor  die  Oisal. 
Dresden,  1689.   Contains  81  pieces,  texu  German  and  Latin. 

16.  Bymphonlanmi  Sacramm  Beconda  Pars . . .  Dentsebe  Oonoerte 
mlt  8,  4.  6  nimlleh  einar.  zwo.  drelen  Vocal-  and  zwaian  Instro- 
mantal-Stlmmen . . .  Opas  Deeimum.  Dresden,  1647.  Dedicated  to 
Christian  Y.  of  Denmark.   Contains  97  pieces.   German  words. 

17.  Masloalla  ad  Chorum  sacrum.  Gelatllcha  Cbor-Moslk  mlt  fiu  6, 

7  8timmen.  beides  Vocaliter  and  InstnimentalitBr  za  gebrauchen. . . 
OpnsUndeclmum.  Dresden,  164&  Dedlcaind  to  the  BOxgermeister 
etc.  of  Leipzig  oat  of  respect  for  the  Choir  of  the  Iliomas-Schale. 
Contains  29  Uotets  to  German  words. 

18.  Bymphonianim  Sacrarum  Tartla  Pars.  Dautsehe  Oonoerte  mlt 
8^  6, 7. 8,  nlmltch  8, 4. 6^  6.  Yocal  and  swalaa  Instmmantal-Sttm- 
men . . .  Opus  Daodeelmam.    Dresden.  1600. 

19.  Oantlonm  B.  Bimeonls.  Oeiman  text  of  Kane  Dlmlttla,  2  set> 
tiop  for  6  Yoioas.   (Not  perfectly  preseryed.) 

90.  ZwOlf  Gelstllcbe  Geslnge  a  4.  Fftr  Klelne  Oantoralan.  Opas 
Deolmam  Tertlam.   Dresden.  16B7. 

5.  Hbtoria  der  Freuden-  and  Gnaden-relchen  Gebort  Gottes  and 
■artan  Sohnes.  Jesa  OhristI . . .  Yocallter  and  Instrumentallter  In 
die  Xnslli  venetzt.  Drsaden.  U84.  A  Christmas  Oratorio,  but  only 
laparitetly  preaarred. 

n.    WOBKS  UNPUBLI8HKD  IN  LIFBTHO. 

1.  Die  Sleben  Worte  unsers  lieben  Kriflsera  und  Beligmaohers  Jean 
Chrlstl,  BO  Er  am  Stamm  des  halilgen  Kreuaes  gesproohen.  ganx 
bewsgllch  gesetzt . . .  Parts  in  manuscript  preserved  in  tbe  Library 
at  CsHel.  discoTered  In  18W  by  O.  Kade,  and  flnt  published  in 
Score  sad  adapted  for  modem  performance  by  Carl  Bledel.  Lelpilg. 
U7& 

S.  Historla  des  Leidens  and  Sterbans  unsers  Herrras  Jesn  Chrlstl. 
e.  Nach  dem  Bvangallsten  St.  Matthaeus.  6.  Nach  St.  Marcus, 
a.  Nach  St.  Locas.  d.  Nach  St.  Johannes.  An  older  form  of  the 
JohaoBos  Passion  exists  bi  MS.  1665.  Of  the  four  Passions  together 
there  ezlsto  only  a  copy  made  by  J.  Z.  Orandlg  In  18W.  now  In  tbe 
Ulpsig  Stadt  BlbUothek. 

8.  Varions  single  moteU  and  concerted  ptocasu  ennmaratad  by 
Btnar.  M.f.M.O..  xrUl.  pp.  n,  67-7a 


SCOnSH  MUSIC. 

ni.    WOBKS  LOST. 
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1. 'Daphne.'  Opera,  performed  1697.  German tait bf  OpHi.  aflar 
the  original  by  Blnucelnl. 

2.  A  Ballet  with  Dlalogoe  and  BaeltatlTa.  compoaed  for  the  mai^ 
riaga  of  Jobann  Georg  II.  of  Saxony.  1888.  (Another  Ballet*  '  Von 
Zusammankunft  and  Wlrkoiw  VU.  Planaten.'  existing  In  MB..  U 
coiUeeturally  aaertbed  to  Schflti  In  BItner's  LUt,  M.  f.  M.  0.  xrUl. 
p.  60.) 

All  BchatCs  MS.  ramabis  oi  Dresden  were  destroyed  by  flra,  1790. 
The  same  fttte  befel  In  1794  what  he  may  hare  left  at  Copenhagen. 

IV.   NEW  BDinON  IN  800BB. 

Began  on  the  Taroantanary  of  the  campoaar's  Blrtbday.  1868. 

HMnrlcb  Schftts,  SSnuntUche  Werk^  edited  by  Frledrioh  Obiy 
Sander  and  PhlUpp  Spltta.  aod  pobllsbed  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  * 
Hirtel.  Leipzig.  Baren  Yolames  have  been  lasoed  up  to  the  prMent 
time,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  follows  ^— 

Vol.  1  contains  the  'Besurrectlon'  Oratorio,  the  Passlona-Mnslk 
after  the  four  BTangallsts,  the  Seven  Words  from  the  Cross,  and  In 
an  Appendix  tbe  ImparCsot  Christmas  Oratorto.  and  tha  older  fom 
of  the  Johannea>Paaalon. 

Vols.  9and  8  contain  the  Psalma and  Motats  of  U19^ 

Vol.  4.  Oantlones  Baorae,  1896. 

Vol.  6,  Sympbonlaa  Sacrae.  Part  1. 1B». 

Vol.  6,  GeistUche  Coocerte  of  1686  and  1689. 

Vol.  7.  Sympbonlaa  Baaraa,  Fart  U.  1647.  rJ.K.M.] 

SOHULHOF,    Julius.      Correct   name   to 

SOHULHOFF. 

SCHUMANN,  BoBEBT  Alxxavdir.  P. 
390  &,  1.  II  from  bottom, /br  Zuccamaglio  read 
ZuccfUmaglio.  P.  404  a,  1.  11,  for  now  read 
afterwards.  P.  409  b,  1. 6,  for  poem  read  story. 
I*>  413  a,  in  the  first  musical  example  the  pause 
should  be  over  the  last  note,  not  the  last  note 
but  one.  P.  4136,  1.  5,  for  trombones  read 
trumpets.  Add  that  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Schumann  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  who  are  also 
issuing  a  '  Volksausgabe '  of  the  same  at  a  very 
moderate  price. 

SCHUMANN,  Claba  Jossphikb.  P.  433  a, 
L  I,  add  that  she  came  to  England  in  1885, 
1886,  1887,  and  1888. 

SCHUND,  JoAOHix,  one  of  the  oldest  known 
organ  builders,  made  the  organ  of  St.  Thomas's 
at  Leipzig  in  1356.  [V.  de  P.] 

SCHXJPPANZI6H,  Ionaz.  In  the  musical 
example  on  p.  434  b,  the  time-signature  should 
be  6-8,  not  6-4.  In  the  first  bar  of  the  fourth 
stave  of  the  same,  the  treble  clef  should  be  re- 
stored before  the  word  •  Wir.* 

SCHWARBBOOK,  Thomas,  a  German,  was 
in  the  employ  of  Renatus  Harris,  the  organ 
builder.  Early  in  the  i8th  century  he  left  Lon- 
don to  live  at  Warwick,  and  built  many  noble 
instruments.  His  masterpiece  was  the  organ  of 
St.  Michaers,  Coventry,  built  in  1733,  which 
cost  £1400.  The  latest  mention  of  him  is  in  1 753, 
when  he  improved  the  oigan  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  596a.  [V.  de  P.J 

8C0RDATURA.  In  the  second  musical  ex. 
ample  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  player 
reads  the  music  as  if  the  scordatura  had  not 
been  introduced,  so  that  the  first  phrase  sounds 
in  the  key  of  A.  Line  4  below  the  example,ybr 
(a)  read  {o). 

SCOTISH  MUSIC.  P.  451  (,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  should  be  added  a  notice  of  the 
excellent  set  of  twelve  Scotish  songs  arranged 
by  Max  Bmoh,  and  published  by  Leuckart  cl 
Bredau. 

3Fa 
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SCRIBE. 


SCRIBE,  Euo^NE.  Id  the  list  of  librettos, 
oorrect  date  of  La  Fiancee  *  to  1829. 

SECHTER.  P.  455  b,  1.  13  from  bottom, 
add  [See  voL  iii.  p.  353  «.]. 

SEE.  THE  CONQUERING  HERO  GOMES. 
P.  457  «» 1-  ^if^  1747  *'««'  1748. 

SEQUIN.  Add  that  Mrs.  Segoin  died  In 
New  York,  in  August  1888. 

SEIDL,  Anton,  bom  May  7, 1850,  at  Pesth, 
was  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium  in  Oct.  1870.  Early  in  1872  he  went  to 
Bayreuth,  and  was  there  employed  by  Wagner 
to  make  the  first  copy  of  the  score  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen  tetralogy.  He  also  assisted  at  the  festival 
in  Aug.  1876.  In  1879,  through  Wagner's  re^ 
oonmiendation,  he  obtained  the  post  of  conduc- 
tor at  the  Leipzig  Opera  House,  and  retained  it 
until  1 88 a,  when  he  went  upon  a  long  tour 
through  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Italy,  etc 
in  the  capacity  of  conductor  of  Angelo  Neu- 
mann's *  Nibelungen '  opera  troupe.  The  per- 
formances were  not  altogether  faultless:  it  is 
true  that  the  vocalists  were  good,  but  the  great 
music  drama  was  reproduced  in  a  sadly  mutilated 
condition.  Yet  Seidl  proved  himself  to  be  an 
energetic  conductor,  and  was  personally  success- 
ful. In  1883  he  became  conductor  at  the  Br^ 
men  Opera  House.  Early  in  1885  he  married 
the  well-known  soprano  singer,  Frl.  Kraus,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  accepted  the  post  of  con- 
ductor at  the  New  York  Grerman  Opera  House, 
which  post  he  has  now  satisfiftctonly  filled  for 
three  successive  seasons.  [C.A] 

SENNET.  It  should  be  added  that  the  name  is 
probably  derived  from  Seven,  and  may  indicate 
a  flourish  of  seven  notes,  as  suggested  in  Stainer 
and  Barrett's  *  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.' 

SENZA.  Add  that  in  the  'Sanctus'  of 
Verdi's  Requiem  both  the  terms  tenza  mUura 
and  senza  tempo  occur. 

SERENADE.  The  Italian  word  Serenata  is 
almost  undoubtedly  allied  to  Sera,  evening, 
which  gives  a  more  satisfiustory  definition  than 
that  given  in  the  Dictionary.  P.  467  a,  L  19, 
for  fenestra  read  finestra. 

SEROFF,  A.  N.  Line  9  from  end  of  article, 
add  day  of  death,  Feb.  i. 

SERVAIS.  Add  date  of  death  of  Joseph. 
Aug.  29,  1885. 

SFORZANDO.  Last  line  of  artiole,/or  Va- 
riations, etc.,  read  Variation  3. 

SGAMBATI,G.  AddthatinMayi884hewas 
invited  as  representative  of  Italy  to  the  inter- 
national concerts  at  the  Trocaddro  in  Paris, 
where  he  conducted  his  first  symphony.  In 
1886  he  was  named  one  of  the  five  corresponding 
members  of  the  French  Institut  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Liszt. 

In  1887  he  was  invited  to  conduct  his  second 
symphony  and  to  execute  his  first  quintet  at  the 
great  musical  festival  of  the  Tonkunstler-Ver- 
•ammlungy  in  Cologne.  I 


SHUDI. 
To  the  list  of  works  add  the  following': — 

Op.  17.  Quftrtet  for  strlnci  In  Sb. :  PrMode,  Valao.  Air. 
U.  Four  ideen  for  TT. :  Pre-  Etude  oaAodlq 
lodio.  Veeehfo  ndanet-  ooa  vole*,  wf th 
to,  Nvnla.  Toontik  iNuilmeDt ,-   «  Bsmpkooy 

19.  Four  Italian  Sonfi.  orcbMtra,  already 

90.  Three  NootonMi  for  FF.    Borne,  and  at  tlhe 
Four  Bonn  wltiioot  opui  number.  Tonkftnstlar  •  Ven 

Tha  following  are  to  be  publldt-  (Mosiw. 
adabortly:  Solla  for  PF.  (op.  SI).  [F.B2.I 

SHAKE.  P.  480  &,  last  sUve  but  one  rf 
music  type,  the  first  note  should  be  a  semiquaTor. 
P.  4836.  second  stave  of  muno  type,  the  last 
three  notes  should  be  E,  not  G.  P.  484  a,  ez< 
ample  43,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Tea 
Billow,  in  his  edition  of  Cramer's  studies^  inter- 
prets this  passage  in  a  precisely  opposite  Mose 
to  that  given  in  the  Dictionary,  directizig-  the 
shake  to  be  performed  as  in  ezampie  44  of  the 
article. 

SHIELD,  William.     P.  487  a,  L  19  ttom 

bottom,  for  '  Friar  Bacon  *  rtad  '  Harleqnia 
Friar  Bacon.*  In  the  same  list  of  works,  under 
date  X  793,  add  '  Sprigs  of  Laurel.'  Under  1794 
add  *  NeUey  Abbey?  Under  1797,  'Wicklow 
Gold  Mines,'  and  for  1708,  *  The  Fanner.'  Add 
that  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Kiog'i 
Music  in  1817. 

SHINNER,  Emilt,  bom  at  Ghelteoluun,  July 

7,  1 86a,  began  the  study  of  the  violin  at  tJie  age 
of  seven.    In  1874  she  went  to  Berlin,  and  far 
two  years  studied  under  H.  Jaoobeen,  a  pnpH  of 
Joachim's,  female  violinists  not  bein^  at  that 
time  ndndssible  to  the  Hochsohole.     In   1S76 
this  restriction  was  taken  away,  and  Miss  Shinnsr 
was  among  the  first  admitted.    In  October  1877 
she  became  a  pupil  of  Joachim's,  and  remained 
with  him  for  tliree  years.     In  Feb.  1881  she 
came  to  London,  and  after  being  heard  at  several 
private  concerts  (among  others  at  one  given  by 
the  Bach  Choir),  made  her  d^but  at  a  concert 
given  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Bird  in  the  Kensington  Town 
Hall,  in  Brahms's  Sonata  in  G,  etc.     At  the 
London  Musical  Society's  concert  of  June  39^ 
1882,  she  played  David's  concerto  in  £  minor 
with  great  success,  and  since  that  time  has  held 
a  high  position  among  English  artists,  her  style 
being  pure  and  refined,  and  her  power  of  in- 
terpreting works  of  a  high  intellectual  order  beii^ 
very  remarkable.     Early  in  1889  she  mamed 
Capt.  A.  F.  liddelL  [M.] 

SHIBREFF,  Jahx.   Add  date  of  death,  Dec 
33, 1883. 

SHORE.    Line  3  firom  end  of  article,  for  1 750 
read  1753. 

SHUDI,   J08HT7A,    harpsichord    maker   and 
pupil  of  Burkat  Shudi  (vol.  iii.  p.  488),  appsais 
from   his    advertisement  in  the  Grasetteer  of 
Jan.  I  a,  1767,  to  have  set  up  for  himself  about 
that  time  at  the  Gk>lden  Guitar,  Silver  Street^ 
Grolden   Square,   London.      An    advertisement 
of  his  widow,  Mai^  Shudi,  then  of  Berwick 
Street,  St.  James's,  m  the  *  Public  Advertiser* 
of  Jan.  16,  1775»  announces  his  death  and  her 
continuance  uf  the  business,  and  as  tliere  U  a 
fine  harpsichord  still  existing,  said  to  have  a 


I 

I 
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SHUDI. 

roiiiantio  history,  and  bearing  the  name  and 
date  of  Joshua  Shudi,  i779)  it  is  evident  that 
she  continued  to  use  her  late  husband's  name, 
or  dated  instruments  of  his  make  when  she 
sold  them.  [AJ'.H.] 

SIEGE  OF  ROGHELLE,  THE.  Omit  the 
last  sentence  of  the  article,  as  the  subject  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  of*  Linda  di  Ghamouni* 

SIEGFRIED.  See  under  Walkubb,  vol.  iv. 
p.  376  b. 

SIGNATURE.  P.  493,  add  in  ihe  original 
edition  of  Bach's  Art  of  Fugue,  as  well  as  in  oianv 
old  publications  and  MSS.,  the  signatures  of  £b 
and  Eb  are  thus  given — 
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The  true  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
last  flat  or  sharp  from  the  signature  referred  to 
on  p.  493  &,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ancient  modes. 

SILAS,  Edouabd.  Add  that  three  Mytho- 
logical Pieces  for  orchestra  were  played  at  the 
Philharmonic  Ck)noert  of  May  17,  1888. 

SILVANA.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  533  6. 

SIMONE    BOGGANEGRA.      See    vol.   iii. 

p.  533*. 

SINICO.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  534  a. 

SINGING.  P.  510  b,  last  Une  but  one,  otmi 
Nicolino  and.    (Nicolini  was  a  sopranist.) 

SIREN.  Last  line  but  one  of  article,  for 
ToNOMETEB  read  Schbielbb. 

SIROE.    See  vol.  iii  p.  534  a. 

SISTINE  CHAPEL,  Abchivm  o»  the. 
For  centuries  past  the  jealousy  with  which  these 
archives  have  been  guarded  by  the  Gapellani 
Cantori  Pontificii,  their  official  custodians,  has 
led  to  the  circulation  of  many  mysterious  re- 
ports concerning  them.  All  the  trustworthy 
mformation  we  formerly  possessed  on  the  sub^ 
ject  is  contained  in  a  few  scattered  notices  in 
the  works  of  Adami'  and  Baini;'  and  this 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  certainty  that 
they  contained  a  priceless  collection  of  works  by 
the  EcclesiiisUcal  Composers  of  the  15th  and 
i6th  centuries.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
treasures  was,  however,  destroyed  by  fire,  during 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.'  Again,  between  the 
years  1678  and  1688,  further  havoc  was  made, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  then  '  protet- 
tore,'  Cardinal  Rospiglioei,  after  whose  death,  in 
1688,  it  was  found  that  numberless  title-pages, 
and  other  portions  of  the  finest  MSS.,  had 
been  stolen,  for  the  sake  of  the  miniatures  and 
illuminations  with  which  they  were  adorned.* 
Between  the  years  1721  and  1724,  the  greater 
number  of  volumes  in  the  collection  were  re- 
bound, and '  restored  *  by  order  of  Pope  Innocent 
XIII.    Some  volumes  may  possibly  have  been 

1  *  OMarrMlonl  per  Imd  regotere  II  Ooro  d«l  Oaatorl  dalU  0»ppella 
Pontlflcia,'  per  Ant.  de'  BoMi  (Boma,  1711). 

I  Hemoria  storteo-erttlelM  dellA  tIU  e  deUa  opera  dl  O.  F.  da 
Palestrina '.  da  Gulseppe  Bainl  (Boma.  U98). 

I  Balni.  «ii  op.  eO.  Tom.  U.  p.  SIO,  Mote  69«.  *  lb.  li.  SIO.  m<«. 


preserved  by  this  process;  but  the  operation 
was  performed  with  such  carelessness,  that 
works,  and  parts  of  works,  were  bound  to- 
gether at  random,  only  because  they  happened 
to  oorrespond  in  size,  while  the  edges  were  so 
ruthlessly  cut  down,  that,  in  many  cases,  clefs, 
initial  letters,  and  composers'  names  were  com- 
pletely cut  away .  Fi  nally ,  during  the  occupation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  revolutionary  soldiers,  in 
1798,  a  certain  *  dtoyen'  Mesplet,  who  was  nom- 
inated 'Commissaire  des  Beaux  Arts,'  took 
possession  of  the  keys,  bat  was  recalled  before 
much  harm  had  been  done ;  and,  though  the 
volumes  were  soon  afterwards  removed  to  a  room 
used  for  the  breeding  of  poultry,  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  hen-wife,  Baini  found  them, 
after  the  departure  of  the  French,  much  less  in- 
jured than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.' 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  this  was  all 
that  we  knew,  in  connection  with  the  archives. 
But  all  doubts  are  now  removed.  By  permission 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  DonL  Fr.  Xav.  Haberl, 
Director  of  the  School  of  Church  Music  at 
Regensburg,  began,  in  the  year  1883,  an  ex- 
haustive critical  examination  of  the  Archives, 
and,  after  continuous  study,  has  published  a 
complete  bibliographical  and  thematic  catalogue 
of  the  Collection,*  containing  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion entirely  new  to  the  puUic. 

From  this  most  valuable  work  we  learn  that  the 
collection  contains  269  numbered  volumes,  and 
many  others  not  numbered,  mostly  in  large  folio, 
written  on  vellum,  or  thick  hand-made  paper, 
bound  in  white  or  brown  leather,  with  heavy 
clasps  of  steel  or  brass,  and  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent illustrations  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  MSS.  date  from 
the  year  1458,  to  the  end  of  the  Polyphonic 
period ;  and  the  voice-parts  are  generally  arranged 
on  opposite  pages,  in  the  form  called  Cantut 
lateralis.''  Of  the  numbered  volumes,  224  are 
in  MS.  and  45  printed.  In  26  volumes  the 
music  is  Gregorian.  Among  the  printed  works, 
are  six  volumes  published  by  Petrucci'  (Nos. 
235 — 238),  the  twelve  volumes  of  Masses,  and 
nearly  a  complete  set  of  the  other  works,  by 
Palestrina,  published  during  his  life-time  and 
that  of  his  son  Igino.  Compositions  by  Palea- 
trina  are  also  continued  in  61  of  the  MS. 
volumes,  which  include  44  Masses,  104  Mo* 
tets,  Improperia,  Lamentationes,  Miserere,  and 
Magnificat 

A  few  volumes  in  the  collection  are  of  i^>ecial 
interest. 

No.  22  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Misaa 
Paps  Marcelli  in  existence.  When  the  three 
Masses  written  by  Palestrina  in  1565  were 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Commission  of 
Cardinals,  it  was  ordered  that  copies  should  be 
made  of  them,  for  preservation  in  the  archives, 
and,  that  the  Missa  Papce  Marcelli  should  be 

'  Balnl,  I.  278,  »al«  879. 

•  '  BIbliocraphlMher  und  thematliebar  If usik-katalog  des  FSpit- 
liebea  KapellarehiTea  tm  Vatloan  zu  Bom.  Ton  Fr.  Xav.  Habeil 
(Leipitf,  bei  Breltkopf  *  HIrtel.  1868). 

7  See  Pakt-Booxb,  toI.  It.  p.  7S9  a. 

•  Bee  Pakt-Books,  toI.  !▼.  p.  Vi9  b. 
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tnnMnibadinlaUan  of  exlNordiiuiryitw.'  Tht 
three  wnw  are  dow  bound  togeUKr,  In  tht 
Tolomea  in  qaeatioQ ;  bat,  when  this  wu  '  to- 
■tored,'  in  1714,  Bome  other  woiki  were  bound 
ap  with  them.  The  present  oootentt  of  thi 
volume  are — 
KoB.  (»)  Mlm,Endoiil*ai«t  trJilMn.  ITo*lBaa 

(oj  HUu,  In  ModH  m  ud  tV  .__     .. 

u '  niomlnk  oeuloi  mrtm ').    Filni 

!])  HlM*  PlPAI  llABCILU.    PklMII-Uia. 
ri  lllH,lDlfodaTn.   PulHIrink 
Fj  HlHh  muml  nM  KapiiL   H  Bond. 
Volk.  305-106'  contain  Palestilaa'i  'Impi 
peEiAt'  And   1 3  lettLnge  of  the  '  MiBanre  * ;  01   , 
by  an  anonymons  author,  and  the  remainder  lij 
Dttitioe,  Ft.  Guerrero,  PaUatrina,  Teofilo  Oar- 
eato,  Si.  Anerio,  FeL  AoErio,  GioT.  If.  Naoini, 
Rugg.   Giovdnelii,   and   Gregorio  AJl^  —  tho 
lait-named  work  being  the  uunom  compoaition 
tutig,  with  BO  much  efTeot,  at  Bome,  during  Holy 
Week.*     The  Mieerere  of  Bai,  Bang,  for  many 
yeue,  in  altemadon  with  tliat  of  AUsgri,  i- 
oootTnaed  in  Noe.  i03-»>4.' 

The  following  is  the  list  oE  Compoaen — man; 
of  tham  otherwise  altogether  anknown — whos- 
worki  are  oonUined  in  the  M3.  TOlumea, 


msTkid   t, 


Ag«t.  AgBMurl :  Alax.  AffT'onU*:  Grng.  Allecii; 
OI^L  Amnyden;  FaL.  Anorio;  Fr.  jUurlOL  Jo.  Anl. 
nnumlat;  Amatll;  Oh.d'Aimacil;  Tamm.  BbI  ;  Oitu. 
Balnl;  HoelBandonyniHotmelBMia:   Ph.B.rinm 

BioKU:  Ant.  drainsi*:    Jo.   ^TamHn;    Jo.  Brunei^ 
"     '  "'      -    '-LBBlnl    CApponlal^    PJrmin 


P«t  OeiMnl  1  Jo.  Certori  t :  Ant.  Olfn  t ; 


1;  Ja.C< 


tftov.  CotUnxi ;  Are.  CriTolU' 
n  D«pr»''  Ant,  ViTitli;  Dl 
Dor;   6.  Datrnj:  Fc.  Uoranta; 


Lu'pl*!  Impuiii'TJb,  MuHinot ;' IfajUtd :  Curtliu 
Biandni:  I^bnraiu  Mtncin];  Luca  MmnnEfo;  Abok 
Martini:     Jo.    Uartinl ;     A.     Hlchot;     Vino.     Ml 


Oluiitoph.  HonlM*:  Pet.  Umila.;  Jo.  Moaton': 
BoBDloNaldl;  OlDT.Mu.  Hinlni;  Jn.daNebTB:  Jao. 
Obrtcbt;  Finn.  Oddn>;  Jo.  OktghRD;  Ortii;  it.  da 
Orto;  FeL  Ful.  FmololUt:  Jo.  Peti.  il.  Fale>lrln>>; 
SonLPana';  Fr.  FuJuu;  Jo.  FbttIj  ^ikiiilii;  Vine 
Pellegrinlti  Paoet;  Jo.  la  Petit;  Pfilllppon;  LoTiet 
Plelon:  PlnlaUl;  M.Plpelare*;  ^inqslaPiml:  GaO. 

" '--'^orttj  Loran«B*ttl;  (Jean)  Eegl.:  Jean 

1;  MBlcihloc  Bobledo;  Bwlllt;  Il.Bouo; 


raiiihalUrt-]; 


^halt 


UUL  BiTtorl :    A.  Boarlliia j  Barta. 

Benniii  Itidt  Clsudlnti  Fb.  BM- 

i;  MMt.SlmoneUi;  Ft.  Snrimoti 

LborlDl;  Ja.Tinoli>ili;  Bam.  Vaoitami ; 


Jo.  alia  Tentoio ;  Ph.  Yari.lol:  Jo.  VUfdot ;  Vineaiat : 
PhlLVIUU:  T.Lvittorlai;  P.itaTUtleni;  LASi.de 
Tarda;  Adi.'Wllliiart'i  Jo.  Tnede,  BiiiBWHia;  J^ 
Zaoohlni ;  Annlb.  ZoUo. 

IBome  few  modeni  Ccoapoaart  baT9  also  pg aacntai 
tbelr  wnrluto  thsUtwr;  vnoiv  others,  Ailrie*  4b  la 
Fi^  and  Oaatano  DanlutU.) 

Beodea  the   loluiQe*  of  mnaic,  tlie    miijiii» 

hiattO'y  and  management  of  the  Pap>]  Cbiat^ 
which  are  not  noticed  in  Haberl'e  otherwin 
eihauitivs  catalogus.  [XV.SuB.] 

SIVOBI,  Caiiilu  C.  See  vol.  iii.  p.  534  a, 
where  [line  »  of  aHiclB),/or  June  5,  1S17  re^ 
Oct.  15,  1S15. 

SLOFGR.E.H.  LnniBAT.  Add  d&te  of  death, 
July  3,  1887. 

SMART.  P.  5380,  Lt,  for  Not.  sj  rtad 
Nov.  17. 

SMETANA,  F.  Among  hii  worka  moitai 
should  be  made  of  the  lymphoDio  poeme  *  Wat 
leniteini  lAger,'  'Bichard  III,'  and  '  Hakioi 
Jarl,'  as  well  ■■  of  bii  aacceafal  '  LoMapael- 
ouvertun'  brought  ont  ihortly  befive  hia  diiath, 
which  took  place  May  11,  1S84. 

SUITH,   Auoa  Masr.    See  WBrrs,   Jlxa. 

SMITH,  JoHi.    See  Towua,  in  Appendix. 

SMITH,  John.  P.  54a  a,  L  1  of  article,  Ar 
commonly  ityled  Dr.  Smltli  rwd  MusJD.  LiMi 
S-lt,  for  taUmee  btgimting  About  I8a6  rtad 
On  July  7,  1G17,  the  degree  of  MuaJ).  waa  eoo- 
ft^rrsd  upon  him  by  the  Unlvenity  of  Dobtin. 
(See  ToL  iv.  p.  1706,  note  9.)  Line  16,  fir 
about  184$  niad  in  1S47. 

SMITH,  John  CuBiaTOPHxit.  Lina  5  fnan 
end  of  articlu,  for  Two  rtad  Three.  ■■  another 
collection  of  Handel'a  worki  in  Smith'*  writing 
belonging  to  the  Granville  &iniJy.  is  now  in  the 
pOBsenion  of  Bevit  Granville,  Eeq.  of  Wellw- 
bourne  Hall,  Warwickehire.  Omit  the  rofereuca 
to  Hamdel  in  Appendix. 

SMITH,  SvDMBT.  AdddaleofdMth.HanA 
3, 1889. 

SOClfiTfi  DBS  CONCEBTS  DTJ  CONSKB. 
VATOIKE.  For  coneetioui  and  addiliooi  an 
AltIis  and  Gabcht  in  Appendix. 

SOGGETTO  (lul.  for  a  Subject  or  ThMm). 
ThelrueiubjectofaDorthodoiFugue:  aaoppoaed 
to  the  Anilamento,  which  ia  a  Subjeot  ofabnonnal 
length  ;  and  the  Attaooo,  which  is  a  mere  Point 
of  Imitation. 

In  ita  mart  regular  fwm,  the  Soggetto  ooniiib 
of  a  Eingle  homogeneous  section  ;  ai  in  So.  i  of 
'  Daa  wohltemperirte  Clavier.'  \ 

Occasionally,  however,  its  divixion  into  tm 
■ectiong  ii  very  dearly  marked  i  as  in  No.  J  of 
the  same. 

Subjects  of  this  last-named  clan  frequtotlj 
make  a  very  near  approach  to  the  Andunenlo, 
from  which  they  >ometiQiee  ditfer  only  Id  their 
leaa  extended  dimensiona.  [See  Ahdahinto  and 
Attaooo  in  Appendix.]  [W.S.K.] 

SONG.  P.  604  a,  in  the  song  •  When  I  am 
laid,' the  treble  clef  ihonld  be  added  lothevoiea 
put,  and  the  treble  and  baas  olef  to  the  imoo- 


SONG. 


SPINET. 
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paniment  tbronghout.  On  p.  608  a,  among  the 
Kngliah  tongs,  Hatton*8  '  To  Anthea  *  should  be 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
Its  omission  was  aooidental.  P.  608  b,  1.  34, /or 
0«ttie  read  Gatty.  P.  611,  add  to  list  of  cdl- 
leotions  of  national  songs. 

'  ▼ttlitnlta  Soomalaisia  Kanaan-Laalttja,*  hannoniaed 
bj  H.  Iiogi,  and  pablisbed  at  Helsingfora. 

P.  614  a,  line  3  from  bottom,  add  Worthy 
of  mention^  likewise,  are  the  songs  of  J, 
Bizowski,  Ig.  F.  I>obrzyn8ki,  J.  iSsner,  £. 
Jenike,  E.  Kania,  Y.  Kazjmski,  Ig.  Komorowski, 
M.  Madeyski,  F.  MireQki,  J.  Nowakowski,  W. 
Pr^arica,  A.  Sowinski,  J.  Stefani  and  K.  Wy- 

In  z8i8  the  poet  Nlemoewicz  published  his 
great  work  Spiewny  hittoryetne  %  vMixykom  (His- 
torical songs  with  music),  and  at  his  invitation 
the  most  popular  composers  of  the  day  wrote  or 
adapted  mdodies  to  them.  From  these  songs^ 
cherished  as  household  words  by  all  classes  of  Uie 
people^  Polish  patriotism  has  drawn  both  in- 
spiration on  the  battle-field  and  consolation 
under  misfortune  and  oppression.  The  collection 
UDoludes  some  of  the  oldest  national  hymns,  ar- 
ranged in  modem  notation;  among  them,  for 
instance,  St.  Adalbert's  hymn  to  the  Virgin 
(jBoga-J2od;Et^a),  a  hymn  of  the  loth  centurr 
which  is  engraved  in  plain-chant  on  its  writer  s 
tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gnesa,  and  still  sung 
there  as  well  as  at  Dombrowa  on  the  Warka 
every  Sunday.  The  characteristics  of  the  old 
Polish  historic  chants,  such  as  the  Hymn  of  the 
Virgin  of  Gzenstochowska  and  the  Hymn  of  St. 
Gasimir,  are  their  simplicity  and  dignity. 

P.  614  6,  after  last  line  in  small  print,  cM 

'PaatoraUd  1  Kolendj  ■  melodyunl,'  by  AbM  M. 
MiodiuBewtkL  (The  Kolendas  or  NoSIa  axe  peonllar  to 
the  Polish  people ;  they  are  mostly  quaint  out  popular 
airs  of  the  13th  century,  and  are  sung  at  Christmas  in 


eveiy  house  and  street.  Numerous  oolleotions  of  them 
exist.) 

*  Polish  National  Helodlee.'  by  Jules  FonUna. 

*  Chants  dn  peuple  de  Oallicie,'  by  0.  Lipinski. 
'Chants    polonids  nationanz  et  popuHdree,'  bj  S. 

Sowinski. 

*  Piesni  Indu  polsUcjIo,*  \if  O.  Kolberg.    (Thii  is  a  very 
valuable  collection.) 

*  Dalnos  oder  Lithauisolie  Yolkslieder  mit  Mnsik,*  \n 
L.J.Bh^a. 

'Polnische  Lledergeschichte ' ;  £ph.  OlofL 

*  Histoire  de  la  mnsique  en  Pologne' ;  A.  JanemskL 

*  Cent  illustres  Polonals ' ;  8.  StarowolsU. 

*  Janociana ' ;  D.  JanQcU  (treating  of  old  Polish  com- 
posers). 

'  La  Utt^rature  musicale  polonaise ' ;  Ig.  PotockL 

'Les  Musiciens  polonals  et  slaves* :  A.  So-winsxi. 

See  al6o  the  writinffs  of  SikorsJcL  Chodzko,  Golem- 

Uowski,  (Jrabowski,  Woronics  and  Eisner,  for  farther 

information  on  Polish  music. 

P.  618  a,  1.  II,  before  second  musical  example, 
for  lesser  read  looser.  P.  6ao  a,  note  3, /or  Olt 
read  Ott.  [A.H.W.] 

SONTAG,  HENRiETnE.  Line  a  of  article, 
correct  date  of  birth  to  Jan.  3,  1806. 

SOUNDS  AISTD  SIGNAM.  P.  647  6,  I.  7, 
fw  such  read  much ;  and  add  at  end  of  article, 
that  Messrs.  Potter  &  Go.  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  '  Drum,  Flute,  and  Bugle  Duty  Tutor.' 

SPINET.  After  title  add  Fr.  EpinetU,  Clatfi- 
eorde ;     Ital.    Spinetta,   Clav%eoiiU> ;    Spanish 


Clavioordio.  "EngUahSpinei,  Virginal.  P.  651a, 
footnote,  add : — uid  the  upright  spinet  from  the 
Goirer  colleotion,  belonging  to  Mr.  George 
Donaldson,  which  had  also  plectra  of  brass.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  tne  use  of  the  quill 
superseded  that  of  brass.  P.  651  ft,  1.  36,  Gon- 
siderable  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  hitherto 
profoundly  obscure  invention  of  the  keyboard 
instrument  subsequently  known  as  the  Spinet,  by 
that  erudite  searcher  and  scholar  Mr.  Edmund 
Yander  Straeten,  in  'La  Musique  aux  Pays  Bas,' 
vol.  vii.  (Les  musiciens  ntelandais  en  Espagne, 
I**  partie),  Brussels,  1885.  He  quotes,  p.  246, 
from  a  testamentary  inventoiy  of  musical  instru- 
ments which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Isabella,  at 
the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  dated  1 503.  *  Dos  Glavl- 
cinbanos  vieios '  Uiat  iiB  to  say,  two  old  clavecins 
(spinets).  One  of  her  chamberlains,  Sancho  de 
Paredes  (p.  348)  owned  in  1500  'Dos  Glabior- 
ganoe  * — ^two  claviorgans  or  organized  clavecins. 
In  a  previous  inventory,  dated  1480  (and  earlier), 
the  same  chamberlain  appears  to  have  possessed 
a  manicorde  or  clavichord  with  tangents.  But 
Mr.  Yander  Straeten  is  enabled  to  give  a  posi- 
tive date,  1387  (p.  40,  et  seq.),  when  John  the 
First,  Elinff  of  Aiagon,  had  heurd  and  desired  to 
possess  an  Instrument  called  *  exaquir,'  which  was 
certainly  a  keyboard  stringed-instrument.  He 
describes  it  later  on  as  resembling  an  organ  but 
Bounding  with  strings.  The  name  'exaquir* 
may  be  identified  with  '  Teschuaqueil  d'Angle- 
terre,*  which  occurs  in  a  poem  entitled  'LaF^ise 
d*Alexandrie,'  written  by  GuiUaume  de  Ma- 
chault,  in  the  1 4th  century.  Mr.  Yander  Straeten 
enquires  if  this  appellation  can  be  resolved  by 
*  teoiqiuer  *  (chequers)  from  the  black  and  white 
arrangement  of  the  keys  ?  The  name  echiquier 
occurs  in  the  romance  'Ghevalier  du  pygne*  and 
in  the  '  Ghanson  sur  la  joum^  de  Guinegate,*  a 
15th  century  poem,  in  which  the  poet  asks  to  be 
sounded 

Orgins,  harpee,  naquairee,  ohallemelles, 
Bona  echiqaiers,  gnistemes,  donoemelles. 

The  enquirer  is  referred  to  the  continuance  of 
Mr.  Yander  Straeten's  notes  on  this  interesting 
question,  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  is 
here  sufficient  to  be  enabled  to  prove  that  a  kind 
of  organ  sounding  with  strings  was  existing 
in  1387 — and  that  clavecins  were  catalogued 
in  1503,  that  could  be  regarded  as  old;  also 
that  these  dates  synchronize  with  AmbroB*s 
earliest  mention  of  the  davicymbalum,  in  a 
MS.  of  1404.  P.  6510,  1.  8,  add: — In  the 
Bologna  Exhibition,  1888,  Historical  Section, 
was  shown  a  spinet  bearing  the  inscription 
'Alessandro  Pasi  Modenese,*  and  a  date^  1490. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Gount  L.  Manzoni.  It  is  a 
true  Italian  spinet  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  The 
date,  which  has  been  verified,  does  not  in- 
validate  the  evidence  adduced  from  Scaliger 
and  Banohieri  concerning  the  introduction  of  the 
spinet,  but  it  places  it  fiurther  back  and  before 
Scaliger,  who  was  bom  in  1484,  could  have 
observed  it  This  Bologna  Loan  Gollectioii 
contained,  as  well  as  the  earliest  dated  spinet, 
the  latest  dated  harpsichord  (i8oa,  Glementi) 
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known  to  the  writer.  Line  ii,  Miss  Marie 
Decca  owns  a  Boho  ipinet  dated  1550,  and 
there  is  another  by  the  same  maker  (signed 
Annibalis  Mediolanesis)  dated  1569,  recently  in 
the  posseflsion  of  Herr  H.  Kohl,  ^mburgi  who 
obtained  it  from  the  palace  of  the  San  Severino 
family,  at  Grema,  in  Lombardy.  These  spinets 
are  usually  made  entirely  of  one  wood,  the  sound- 
board as  well  as  the  case.  The  wood  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  cedar,  from  its  odour  when  planed 
or  cut,  at  least  in  some  instances  that  have  come 
under  the  writer's  notice.     P.  654  a,  1.  7,  The 

DO 

Spinet  by  Antonio  of  Padua  of  1550  has  dis- 
tinctly written  on  the  lowest  E  key,  the  next 
being  F,  etc.,  but  although  the  writing  is  very 
old,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  written  when 
the  instrument  was  made.  P.  6546, 1. 13,  Han- 
del's clavichord  from  Maidstone,  with  cut  sharps, 
showed  by  the  tuning  when  examined  in  1885, 
that  the  first  diagram  is  to  be  accepted  as  right, 
namely,  that  the  nearer  divisions  of  the  cut  keys 
are  the  dominants,  and  the  back  divisions,  the 
chromatics.  L.  34  from  bottom  of  text,  for 
Mr.  Amps  read  Dr.  A.  H.  Mann.  P.  6546 
footnote :  1 6  30,  on  Mr.  W.  Dale*s  spinet,  is 
not  a  date  ;  it  is  the  maker's  number.  P.  655  6 
1-  Bi  f^  dated  read  numbered.  The  Haward 
spinet  belonging  to  the  Bev.  L.  K.  Hilton,  of 
Semley,  Shaftesbury,  is  nearly  like  a  Hitchcock, 
which  proves  that  Howard  did  not  remain 
with  the  model  figured  655  a.  Mr.  Kendrick 
Pyne  acquired  a  Haward  spinet  (now  in  Mr. 
Boddington's  collection)  dated  or  numbered 
1687,  that  has  sharps  like  the  Hitchoocks,  with 
a  strip  of  the  colour  of  the  naturals  let  in,  in  this 
instance  black.  [A.J.H.] 

SPITTA,  J.  A.  P.  P.  656  5,  note  i,  add 
that  the  translation  of  his  'J.  S.  Bach,*  by 
Clara  Bell  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  was  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes,  by  Novello  &  Go.  in 
1884-5.  -^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  edition  of  SchtLtz's 
works,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  is 
edited  by  Dr.  Spitta. 

SPOFFOBTH,  Reginald.  Line  a, /or  1768 
read  1 770.  Line  4  from  bottom,  for  Kensing- 
ton read  Brompton. 

SPOHR,  Louis.  Line  a,  for  April  25  read 
April  5.  P.  661  a,  1.  28  from  bottom,  for  Oct. 
16  read  Oct.  22.  P.  664  a.  in  the  second  column 
of  the  list  of  works,  add  that  op.  97  a,  '  Psalm 
24,'  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co., 
in  '  The  Bach  Choir  Magazine.' 

SPONTINL  P.  677  a,  note  i,/or  'V^nua 
n'avait  pas  tort '  read  '  An  bruit  dee  lourds  mar^ 
teaux.' 

STAINER,  John,  Mus.  D.  Add  that  in  1888 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  St.  Paul's 
owing  to  his  failing  sight.  In  the  same  year  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Among  his 
more  important  works  should  be  added  a  saored 
cantata,  'St.  Mary  Magdalen,'  written  for  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1883,  and  an  orat(nio, 
*The  Crucifixion'  (1887). 


STANFORD,  C.  V.  Line  xo  of  article, /br 
was  appointed  read  had  been  ^[»pointed  two 
years  previously.  Add  th«it  he  reoeived  tike 
honorary  degree  of  Mus.  D.  at  Oxford  in  KS83; 
in  1885  he  succeeded  Mr.  Goldschmidt  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Bach  Choir,  and  in  Deo.  1887  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  A.  ^lac- 
farren.  P.  689  6,  bottom  line, /or  String  Quartet 
read  Quartet  for  PF.  and  Strings.  To  list  of 
works  add  the  following : — 

Op. 

IB. 

18. 

90. 

81. 

92. 

SS. 

94. 

95. 

28. 

97. 


98. 
99. 
80. 

SI. 

as. 


Three '  CftTiUer  Songi '  (Broiniins).  ^  baritone  and 

SlxSonss. 

FF.  SonaU,  In  Db  (KB.). 

Elegiac  Ode  fWult  Whltnun).  Ibr  wU  and  ehoros.  Nonrldi.  15>«<. 

Oratorio. '  The  Three  H0I7  Ohlldren.'  Blrmlngbajn  Fesuval, : 

Incidental  Muile  to  the  '  SmiMinldes.'    Cambridge,  lanG. 

'  The  Berange  *  (Tennjson),  choral  ballad.   Leed*  FastlTal, 

Quintet  for  FF.  and  Stringy  In  D  minor. 

Carmen  Saeculare  (Tennyson),  for  soprano  solo. 

Composed  for  Her  Mi^estiTs  Jnbllee,  iser. 
Psalm  el.  for  soprano  and  chorus.  Opening  of  Manobi 

bltlon.  1887. 
*  Irish '  Symphony  In  F  minor.   Blehtar,  1887. 
Incidental  music  to  tlM '  Oedipus  X^raunns.  *  Oambiidgai  ISBT. 
Songs  (unpublished.  1888). 

Symphony  In  F  (Berlin,  Jan.  14,  and  Crystal  Palace.  Feb.  23.  imt%. 
Suite  for  Tlolin  and  orchestra  (Berlin.  Jan.  14. 188S.  mad  FMK 

harmonic,  March  28). 
a.  Overturn,  *  Queen  of  the  Baas  *  (Armada  Teroent«nai7). 

Add  that  the  opera '  Savonarola^*  in  three  acta 
and  a  prologue,   was  pr(xiuced  at   Hambur;^ 
April  18,  1884,  and  at  Covent  Garden,  July  9  of 
the  same  year.     On  April  28  of  that  year,  his 
'Canterbury  Pilgrims,*  in  three  acts  (words  by 
Gilbert  A'JBeckett),  was  produced  by  the  Cail 
Bosa  company  at  Drury  Lane.    Other  worka 
without  opus-numbers  are  a  Festival  Overture^ 
Gloucester,  1877;  El^ac  Sjrmphony,  in  D  minor, 
Cambridge,  and  Gloucester  Festiv«U,  1883:  Coq- 
certos  for  PF.  and  for  violoncello,  with  orchestra. 
A  collection  of  '  Fifty  Iiish  Melodies '  (Boosey), 
with  aocompaniments,  etc.,  edited  by  him,  and  a 
*  Song  Book  for  Schools '  (National  Society),  may 
also  be  mentioned.  (^0 

STARK,  LuDwio.  Add  date  of  death,  Maroh 
aa,  1884.  Add  that  Dr.  a  Lebert  died  in  Dea 
1884. 

STEIN.  P.  708  by  line  la  from  bottom  of  texfe^ 
add  dates  of  J.  A.  Streicher,  1 76  i-i  833.  P.  709  a» 
1.  II,  for  1795  read  1796.  Line  2$,  for  Jan. 
16,  1835,  ^^^  ^*^'  io>  1^33-  For  correction  of 
the  next  sentence  (lines  a6,  37)  see  Strbichbb 
in  voL  iii.  p.  739  6. 

STEPHENS,  John,  Mu8.D.  Line  a  from 
end  of  article /or  Deo.  15  retul  Dec.  i. 

STEVENS,  R.  J.  S,  Line  a  of  article,  far 
in  read  March  a  7. 

STIEHL,  H.   Add  that  he  died  in  May  1886. 

STIGELLI,  G.  Add  that  he  died  at  Mona, 
July  3,  1868. 

STOCKFLCTE.    See  Czakait. 

STOCKHAUSEN,  Julius.  Add  that  his 
Method  of  Singing  hu  lately  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe  (Novello  &  Go,). 

STOKES,  Chablbs.  Line  8  from  end  of 
article,  for  now  rettd  then,  and  add  date  of 
death,  April  14,  1839. 


8T0NARD. 

8T0NABD,  William,  Mui.  D.  Add  that  an 
Kvening  Service  by  him  is  printed  in  the  Motet 
Society's  publications,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

STOPPING  is  the  term  used  for  the  action  of 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  in  playing  instraments 
with  strings  stretched  over  a  fingerboard,  in 
order  to  produce  the  intermediate  sounds  lying 
between  the  notes  sounded  by  the  '  open '  strings. 
When  a  higher  note  than  the  fundamental  sound 
of  the  string  is  required,  the  vibrating  part  of 
the  string  must  be  shortened  by  stopping  the 
vibration  at  a  certain  point  between  nut  and 
bridge,  i.  e.  by  using  one  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hMid  as  an  artificial  nut  or  stopping-point. 
The  nearer  this  point  is  to  the  bridge,  the  shorter 
the  vibrating  part  of  the  strings,  and  the  higher 
in  pitch  therefore  the  sound  produced.  A  correct 
intonation  or  playing  in  perfect  tune  obviously 
depends  entirely  on  exactness  of  stopping.  See 
also  under  Double  Stops  andHABMONics.  [P.D.] 

STRADELLA,  Albssaitdbo.  P.  723  5, 1. 17 
firom  bottom,  add  that  internal  evidence  makes 
it  very  probable  that  Francesco  Bossi  was  the 
composer  of  *  Pietk,  Signore  1 '  although  the 
authorship  is  still  doubtfid.  line  5  from  bottom 
of  same  column,  add  to  references,  vol.  i.  p.  6546. 
P.  7340, 1.  6,  for  1578  read  1678. 

STRAKOSGH.  Add dateof  death  of  Maubioi, 
Oct.  9,  1887. 

SlllAUS,  LuDwio.  Line  I  a  of  article, /or 
Prince  Czartoryski  read  Ober-Finanzrath  Ba^n 
von  Heintl.  line  9  from  end  of  article,  for 
settling  after  a  time  at  Manchester,  read  divid- 
ing his  time  between  London  and  Manchester. 
Lme  7  from  end  add  He  now  lives  in  London. 
Add  that  in  the  spring  of  1888  he  resigned  his 
post  as  leader  of  Mr.  Hallo's  orchestra. 

STRAUSS,  JoHANV.  Add  to  list  of  operas. 
'BUndekuh'  (1878),  'Das  Spitzentuch  der 
Konigin'  (1880),  *£ine  Nacht  in  Venedig' 
(1883),  'Der  Zigeunerbaron'  (1885),  'Sim- 
plicius'  (1887).  Add  that  Eduabd  Stbauss 
Drought  his  orchestra  to  the  Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion in  1885,  when  the  daily  concerts  created  a 
furore  in  London. 

STRETCHER,  J.  A.  Line  7  of  article,  for 
in  read  Dec.  13.  Line  11  of  article  for  in  1794 
read  Jan.  3,  1796.  Line  I3,  for  in  1832  read 
May  as,  1833.    Line  15/or  in  read  Majrch  a8. 

STRING.  lane  i  of  article  for  Fr.  Chord, 
read  Fr.  Corde. 

STROHFIEDEL.  Add  that  the  instrument 
is  more  usually  called  by  its  other  names.  Xylo- 
phone or  Gigelira.  A  fourth  name  for  the 
instrument  is  Ligneum  Psalterium. 

STROHMEYKR,  Carl.  line  4  from  end  of 
article, /or  1870  read  1780. 

SUCHER.  Add  that  Fran  Sucher  gained 
great  renown  by  her  singing  of  Isolde  at  Bay- 
renth  in  1886.  In  1887  her  husband  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Hofoper 
at  Berlin,  she  remaining  at  Hamburg  to  fulfil 
her  engagement. 


SWELLORGAN. 
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StJSSM Ay ER.  See  also  Mo2abt  in  Appendix. 

SULLIVAN.  P.  76a  a.  1.  24,  add  that  he 
conducted  the  Leeds  Festivals  of  1883  and  1886, 
composing  for  the  latter  *  The  Golden  Legend,' 
to  words  selected  frx>m  Longfellow's  poem. 
P.  764  in  list  of  works,  add  among  the  dn^ 
matic  works,  '  Princess  Ida,'  1884 ;  *  The  Mi- 
kado,' 1885;  Ruddigore,'  1887;  'The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard,'  1888 ;  all  published  by  Chappell. 
Among  the  vocal  works  add  the  cantata  '  The 
Golden  Legend,'  produced  at  the  Leeds  Festivid 
of  1886,  and  published  by  Novello ;  and  the  trio 
'  Mom,  happy  mom,'  for  soprano,  alto  and  tenor, 
with  flute  obbligato,  written  for  the  play  of 
'  Olivia,'  by  W.  G.  Wills.  Among  the  incidental 
music  to  plays  ocU  Overture  and  incidental  music 
to  Macbeth,  produced  Deo.  39,  1888. 

SUNDERLAND,  Mbb.,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Stkbs,  was  bom  at  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
in  1819.  It  was  as  a  member  of  the  Halifax 
Choral  Society  that  her  voice  first  attracted  at- 
tention, and  she  was  taken  in  hand  first  by 
Luke  Settle,  a  blacksmith  of  Brighouse,  and 
then  by  Dan  Sugden  of  Halifax,  both  renowned 
local  musicians.  Under  their  training  she 
became  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  old- 
fiishioned  quartet  choirs,  which  then  existed  in 
Yorkshire  churches.  Her  first  appearance  as  a 
solo  singer  was  on  Feb.  19, 1838,  at  a  concert  given 
in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  Bradford.  She  at  once 
became  a  local  celebrity,  was  styled  the  '  York- 
shire Queen  of  Song,'  and  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  the  leading  vocalist  in  the 
North  of  England.  She  was  physically  robust, 
and  her  voice  was  a  high  soprano  of  great  force 
and  volume,  which  she  managed  with  much  ex- 
pression. Her  repertoire  was  chiefly  composed 
of  the  principal  songs  in  the  Messiah,  Judas,  and 
the  Creation ;  but  she  had  also  some  secular 
songs,  mostly  of  a  popular  kind.  Her  first 
appearance  in  London  was  in  the  Messiah 
at  Exeter  Hall,  Nov.  a,  1849,  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^' 
tinued  to  sing  first  soprano  for  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  otiier  bodies  in  the  Mes- 
siah, Creation,  Elijah,  eta,  until  1856.  The 
directors  of  the  Antient  Concerts  esteemed  her 
voice  and  expression  so  much  that  they  offered 
to  send  her  abroad  for  further  tuition.  Indeed 
had  her  earlv  training  equalled  the  quality  of 
her  voice  and  her  natural  feeling,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  would  have  risen  to  very 
great  general  eminenoe.  Her  last  appearance  in 
public  was  in  the  Messiah,  at  Hudder^eld,  June  3, 
1864.  Mrs.  Sunderland  married  at  the  age  of  19, 
and  now  lives  at  Calder  View,  Brighouse.     [G.] 

SVENDSEN,  J.  B.  Add  that  in  1888  he 
visited  England,  conducting  his  Symphony  in  D 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  31,  as  weU 
as  the  last  concert  of  the  season  on  June  16. 

SVENDSEN,  Oluf.  Add  date  of  death, 
May  15,  1888. 

S  W  ELL-ORGAN.  The  sentence  in  lines  5-8 
of  article  is  to  be  cozreoted,  as  the  Venetian 
Swell  was  not  named  from  the  Venetian  blind,  but 
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the  Venetian  blind  lo  called  became  it  was  worked 
on  the  lame  principle  as  the  harpdohord  sweU. 

SWEETLAND,  W.,  established  an  organ 
fiMstory  at  Bath,  m  1847.  ^®  Church  of  St. 
Onthbert  (Wells,  Somerset)  and  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  Cardiff  contain  instruments  of  his 
nu^king.  He  also  built  a  chamber  organ  in  his 
own  house,  for  which  he  has  invented  amechanism 
whereby  the  Voix  celeste,  or  tremulant,  can  be 
applied  to,  or  withdrawn  at  pLsasare  from,  a  solo 
stop.  [V.  de  P.] 

8WINNERT0N  HEAP,  C.  Add  to  list  of 
works  a  sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforta,  and  a 
oantaU '  The  Maid  of  Astolat.' 


TESTOBE. 

SYMPHONY.  P.  290,  L9flraimbottom,ybr 
an  Ambrosianisoher  Lobgesang  read  the  To 
Deum.  P.  4a  b,  L  17  fr^m  bottom,  for  No^ 
wegian  read  Scandinavian. 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS.  For  contlnii- 
ation  see  Bostoh  in  Appendix,  and  add  that  in 
ike  winter  seasons  from  1886  to  1880,  ICr. 
Henschel  organised  a  series  of  orchestral  Sym- 
phony Concerts  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  mxuik  tbe 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  oonoerts  described 
in  the  Dictionaiy. 

SYNCOPATION.  The  first  note  of  the 
musical  example  should  be  E,  not  C  (i.  #•  on  the 
highest  spaoe  of  the  treble  stave). 
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nnACCHINARDI,  N,  Line  i^far  Florence 
J^  in  September  1776,  read  Leghorn,  Sept.  3, 
1773.  Last  line  of  article,/or  in  i860  read 
at  Florence,  March  14,  1859. 

TALLYS,  T.  P.  54  a,  L  35,  omit  tke  wards 
sang  upside  down.  P.  54  e,  under  *  Let  the 
wicked*  add  that  *Calvert^s  list'  refers  to  his 
anthem  book,  published  1844.  P.  B4dy  1.  4 
omit  the  anthem  '  O  thou  God  Almighty '  as  it 
occurs  again  in  its  right  place  in  the  list.  For 
further  information  see  Btbd  in  Appendix. 

TAMBERLIK.  Add  date  of  death.  Mar.  13, 
1889. 

TANNHlUSER.  Line  4  of  article,/or  Oct. 
ao  read  Oct  19. 

TANS'UR,  W.  Add  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Edward  and  Joan  Tanzer  of  Dunchurch,  and  was 
baptized  Nov.  6,  1706. 

TARANTELLA.  To  the  list  of  works  on  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula  given  in  vol.  iv.  p.  59  6, 
add  J.  Mfiller,  De  Tarentul&  et  vi  musicae  in 
ejus  curatione.  Hafiiiae,  1679. 

TAUSIG,  Cabl.  p.  645,last  line  but  one,  add 
that  his  &ther,  AloysTaudgjdied  March  24, 1885. 

TEDESCA,  ALL  A.  P.  67  a,  aaer  the  musical 
example,  add  that  in  one  of  the  sketches  for  this 
movement  (in  Bb)  it  Ib  inscribed  'Allemande 
Allegro.' 

TE  DEUM.  P.  68  5, 1.  ai  from  bottom,  add 
that  Berlios's  work  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  18,  1 885,  and  by  the  Bach  Choir, 
May  17,  1887.  The  latter  body  aang  the  woric 
again,  with  several  anthems,"  etc.,  in  West- 
minster Abbey  June  a8,  1888,  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty's  coronation. 

TELFORD  &  TELFORD'S  oigan  iaotory  in 
Dublin  was  established  in  1830  by  William  Tel- 
ford. His  first  work  was  to  add  Gtennan  pedals 
(till  then  unknown  in  Ireland)  to  tiie  o]^;an  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Since  then 
they  have  built  oigans  for  Limerick  and  Lismore 
Cathedrals,  and  many  others  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  colonies.  [V.  de  P.] 


TEMPERAMENT.    P.  70  5,  L  7,  cmii  tkm 

words  see  Appendix. 

TEMPUS  PERFECTUM,  TEMPUS  IM- 
PERFECTUM.  See  artides  Modi,  Notazioh, 
Pbolatiok,  Tdcb. 

TENOR.  Line  10  from  end  of  article,./br 
soprano  clef  read  treble,  or  Gt  def. 

TENOR  VIOLIN.  P.  91  a,  L  la  from  bottom^ 
for  quintet  rettd  sextet. 

TESTORE,  a  family  of  violin-makers  ai 
Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the  18U1  century,  oon- 
sisting  of  a  &ther,  Cablo  GrosBFPB  (i 690-1 715), 
and  two  sons,  Cablo  AirroNio  and  Paolo  Ajt- 
Tozrio  (17 1 5-1 745).  Carlo  Giuseppe  was  the 
best  of  the  three.  His  instruments  have  often 
passed  for  the  work  of  his  master,  Giovanni 
Grancino.  In  1884  the  well-known  violoncello 
called  the  '  lindley  Grancino '  being  under  re- 
pair, the  removal  of  its  spurious  Cremona  label 
revealed  the  fsct  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  old 
Testore,  the  original  label,  which  was  found 
well  preserved,  running  thus :  '  Carlo  Giuseppe 
Testore  sUievo  di  Qio.  Gransino  in  Contrada 
Larga  di  Milano,  1690.'  ^  Sig.  Bottesini*s  famoos 
double-bass  is  another  well-known  specimen  of  the 
old  Testore's  work.  His  instruments  aie  strongly 
made,  and  often  irregular  in  design.  The  model 
is  generally  of  medium  height,  and  the  finish 
varies  oonsiderably,  many  being  left  very  rough, 
and  extremely  plain  in  appearance.  The  tone, 
however,  is  usually  good,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  very  powerful  and  telling.  The  varnish,  a 
brownish-yellow,  sparingly  applied,  adds  little 
to  the  attractions  of  Uiese  instruments,  and 
vigorous  hands  are  neoessary  to  develop  their 
tone.  The  instruments  of  the  sons  are  leM 
esteemed :  they  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  a 
tendency  to  imitate  Joseph  Guamerius  is  ob- 
servable. The  Testores  worked  at  the  sign  of 
the  Eagle  in  the  same  narrow  street  where  the 
Grancinos  worked  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown. 
Alberti,  Landolfi,Tanegia,  Mantegazza,  Giuseppe 
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TESTORE. 

Gnadagnini,  Meuadri,  Lftvuza^  and  othen^ 
oomplete  the  group  of  Milanese  makers  who 
followed  the  Testores  in  general  plainness  of 
style,  aiming  at  prodnoing  instromenta  rather 
aseful  and  liwting  than  ornamental.        [B.  J.P.] 

THALBERG,  B.  P.  966,  at  the  top  of 
the  column,  the  stony  oonoeniinff  Schumann  and 
his  wife  occurs  in  Schumanxrs  'Gesammelte 
Schriften,'  i.  199,  where  it  is  told,  not  as  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  as  having  happened  to  the 
imaginary  charaoters  Florestan  and  Zilia.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  had  its  foundation  in  &ot. 

THEATRES  IN  LONDON.  See  Vaudb- 
TILLB  Thbatbb,  vol.  !▼•  p.  2^9  and  the  same 
beading  in  Appendix.. 

THESPIS.  Line  4  of  article,  far  Dec.  33 
md  Dec.  a6. 

THOMAS,  Abthub  Gobhtg.  Add  that  his 
four-act  opera  '  Nadeschda,*  set  to  a  libretto  by 
Julian  Sturgis,  was  produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  at  Druiy  Lane,  April  16,  1885.  An 
orchestral  *  Suite  de  ballet '  was  performed  by 
the  Cambridge  Uniyersity  Musical  Society  on 
June  9,  1887. 

THOMAS,  Chablbs  Ambsoisi.  Coneot  the 
statement  in  1.  5-6  from  end  of  artide,  by  a 
reference  to  Gk>UNOD  in  Appendix. 

THOMAS,  Habold.  Add  date  of  death, 
July  39,  1885. 

THOMAS,  Thbodobb.  Add  that  the  famous 
orchestra  formed  by  him  was  disbanded  in  1888. 

THOMASSCHULB.  See  vol.  iL  p.  1146, 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  198  a. 

THOMSON,  Gbobgx.  Line  a  of  article,/or 
EcUnburgh  read  Dunf6rmline,and  omit  the  w>rd9 
ori759. 

THORNDIKE,  Hbbbbbt  Elliot.  Was  bom 
April  7,  1 85 1,  at  liverpool,  and  educated 
at  Woolwich  Academy  and  Cambridge.  As  an 
undergraduate  of  the  Uniyersity  he  competed 
successfully  at  the  Crystal  Palace  National 
Muric  meetings,  and  gained  the  first-  prize. 
He  then  went  to  Milan,  to  Francesco  Lam- 
perti,  under  whom  he  studied  for  four  years. 
Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  studied 
oratorio  and  English  singing  with  Signer  Ran* 
degger  and  Mr.  Deacon.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  March  a6,  1878,  at  the 
Cambridge  Uniyersity  Musical  Society,  and  has 
since  then  been  steadily  rising  in  favour.  His 
voice  is  a  good  full  bass  of  unusual  compass,  and 
he  siugs  with  taste  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  has  frequently  sung  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Bach  Choir,  the  Popular  Concerts,  the  Nor- 
wich Festival,  etc  At  these  he  has  introduced 
for  the  first  time  in  England  Schubert*s  noble 
songs,  '  Waldesnacht '  and  'Wehmuth.'  He 
appeared  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  in  July 
1887.  [G.] 

THOROUGHBASa  P.  io8  b,  add  that  the 
first  use  of  a  thoroughbass  appears  to  be  in  a 
work  by  an  English  composer,  Richard  Dering, 
who  published  a  set  of  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  at 
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Antwerp  in  1597,  in  which  a  figured  bass  is  em- 
ployed. See  DEBiira  in  A  ppendiz,  voL  iv.  p.  6 1  a  6. 

THREE  CHOIRa  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  new  works  produced  at  these  festivals  since 
the  article  was  written  : — 

Woroeiter,  UM,  Dr.  J.  F.  Brldgtf^  'Rjan  of  St.  fttxtxl^'  aad 
Mr.  0.  H.  Lloyd's  *  Hero  and  LModer.' 

Hererord.  1880,  Dr.  Joteph  Smlth'i  'Sk  Bavlo,'  ftad  Mr.  Ueyd'to 
*  Bong  of  Balder.' 

Glonoecter.  1886,  Mr.  W.  S.  Boekstnni  'Good  Sheplmd,*  aad 
Mr.  Lloyd's  'Andromeda.' 

Worcester.  1887.  Mr.  Cowea'i '  BnUi.* 

Harefcird.  1888.  No  new  work  of  Importaaoa. 

THREE-QUARTER  FIDDLK  SeeYiOLiiro 

PlOOOLO. 

TICHATSCHEK,  J.  A.  line  15  from  end  of 
article,  for  Hernando  read  Fernanda  Add  date 
of  death,  Jan.  18,  1886. 

TOEPFER,  60TTLOB,  was  bom  in  179a  near 
Weimar,  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
came organist  of  that  dty.  He  wrote  two 
works  on  organ-building  in  2853  and  1843 
respectively.  [V.  de  P.] 

TONAL  FUGUE.  From  a  passage  in  Arthur 
Bedford's  <  Great  Abuse  of  Musick*  (1711)  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  invention  of  tonal 
fugue  was  commonly  ascribed,  though  of  course 
wrongly,  to  Puroell.  He  gives  an  example  in 
his  appendix  of  a  '  Canon  ci  four  parts  in  one, 
accordUng  to  Mr.  Purcell's  rule  of  Fuging,  vis. 
that  where  the  Treble  and  Tenor  leaps  a  fourth, 
there  the  Counter  and  Bass  leaps  a  fifth.'    [M.] 

TONIC.  The  name  given  in  modem  music 
to  the  Kbt-votb,  «.  e.  the  note  firom  which  the 
key  is  named.  The  functions  of  the  tonic  are  in 
all  respects  ideutical  with  those  of  the  final  of  the 
andent  modes.  The  tonic  harmony  is  the  com- 
mon chord  or  triad,  major  or  minor  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  is  built  upon  the  key-note  as  its 
bass.  The  rule  that  every  composition  must  end 
with  this  harmony  in  some  shape  or  other  is  pro- 
bably the  only  law  of  music  wluch  has  remamed 
in  full  force  through  all  the  changes  firom  the 
andent  to  the  modem  styldb.  Its  application  is 
so  universal  that  only  one  ezoeption  occurs 
readily  to  the  mind,  that  of  a  song  by  Liszt,  in 
which  the  effect  of  the  innovation  is  so  unsatis- 
£Botory  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  it 
will  often  be  repeated.  [M.] 

TORRIAN,  JsHAN,  of  Venice,  lived  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  and  built  in  1504  the 
organ  of  Notre  Dame  des  Tables,  Montpellier. 
A  copy  of  the  curious  contract  may  be  seen  in 
Roret's  '  Mimuel  des  Faoteurs  d'Orgues '  (Paris, 
1849).  IT.  de  P.] 

TOSTI,  F.  P.  Line  a  of  artide,/or  April  7, 
1827,  read  April  9,  1846.  P.  15a  a,  1.  11,  fttr 
sine  read  sene. 

TOWERS,  JOHK.  line  8  from  end  of  artide, 
for  Conell,  read  Charlton  on  Medlock. 

TOY  SYMPHONY  (Ger.  Kindersinfome; 
Fr.  La  Foire  dee  Enfante,  or  Bymphonie  But' 
leeque).  The  English  name  by  wUch  a  certain 
work  of  Haydn's  is  known.  A  tradition  which 
there  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubting  says 
that  the  composer  got  seven  toy  instruments  at 
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a  fair  at  Berohteflgaden,  and  taking  them  io 
EsterhltCy  summoned  lome  of  hit  orchestra  to  an 
important  rehearsal.  When  they  found  that 
they  were  expected  to  play  a  new  symphony 
upoD  these  toys  (the  only  real  instruments  in 
the  score  are  two  yidlinB  and  a  double  bass)  the 
most  experienoed  mnnoians  in  the  band  failed  to 
keep  their  time  for  laughing.  The  original 
parts  are  entitled  '  Sinfonia  Berchtolsgadensis  * ; 
the  toy  instruments  employed  are  a  'cuckoo* 
playing  E  and  G,  a  trumpet  and  drum  in  G,  a 
whistle,  a  triangle,  and  a  '  quail '  in  F.  There 
are  three  movements,  the  last  of  which  is  played 
three  times  over,  faster  and  faster  each  time. 
The  symphony  is  in  0  major,  and  was  written 
in  1 788.  [See  Fohl's 'Haydn,'  vol.  ii.  p. aa6,  etc.] 
Andreas  Itomberg  wrote  a  symphony  for  much 
the  same  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pianoforte  duet,  a  rattle,  and  a  bell.  He  attempts 
more  elaborate  modulations  than  Haydn  ventures 
to  use,  but  his  symphony  lacks  the  fun  and  firesh- 
ness  of  the  older  master's  work,  although  his  slow 
movement,  an  Adagio  lamentabile,  is  very  hu- 
morous. Mendelssohn  wrote  two---ihe  first  for 
Christmas  1827,  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Hay- 
dn's, the  second  for  Christmas  i8a8.  Both  seem 
to  have  vanished.  [See  voL  ii.  p.  261.]  Mr. 
Franklin  Taylor  has  written  one  for  piano  and 
toys  which  is  not  infrequently  played.  [M.] 

TBACTULUS.  I.  A  kind  of  Neuma,  used  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  Stave.    [See  Nbuica]. 

II.  The  Guidon,  or  Sign,  used  at  the  end  of  a 
Stave,  to  indicate  the  note  with  which  the  next 
Stave  begins.  (In  English  it  Is  called  a  Di* 
root.)  [W.S.R.] 

TRACTUS  (Deriv.  iraho,  traoei,  to  bear; 
Eng.  Tract).  A  form  of  Versicle  sung,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  after  the  Gradual,  between  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  Graduale  and  Tractus 
owe  their  names  to  the  primitive  custom  of  sing- 
ing the  Epistle  and  Grospel  from  two  Pulpits,  or 
Ambanes,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Choir ; 
the  Epistle  being  sung  on  the  south,  and  the 
Gkwpel  on  the  north  side— <  when  the  orientation 
of  the  Church  was  correct.  The  Graduale  was 
BO  called,  because  it  was  sung  while  the  Deacon 
was  ascending  the  steps,  on  the  Gk)spel-side. 
The  Tractus  owed  its  name  to  the  ceremony  of 
carrying  the  book  ttom  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  Plain-Chaunt  Melodies  to  both  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity.  [W.S.R.] 

TRANSCRIPTION.  A  term  which  in  ils 
strict  meaning  should  be  the  exact  equivalent  of 
Abbanqsmxitt,  but  which  in  practice  implies  a 
di£Ferent,  and  in  most  oases  a  fiff  less  worthy  pro- 
duction, since  the  transcriber  rarely  if  ever  fails 
to  add  something  of  his  own  to  the  work  he 
selects  for  treatment.  Among  the  earliest  ex- 
amples of  the  transcription  in  this  sense  are  the 
versions  of  tunes,  sacred  and  secular,  contained 
in  the  Vibginal  Books,  which  no  doubt  were 
executed  to  order,  or  to  show  off  the  skill  of  soma 
illustrious  performer.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  constant  fiwhion  has  been  in  its  adherence 
to  this  form  of  music.     William  Babell's  hazpsi- 
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chord  lessons  upon  the  &vourite  opera  aiim  of 
Handel's  time  are  of  the  same  order,  artistically 
speaking,  as  Thalberg's  *  Home,  sweet  home,'  or 
any  other  piece  of  the  class  in  modem  days. 
Earnest  musicians  seem  always  to  have  viewed 
these  productions  with  the  same  disapproval. 
Bumey's  opinion  of  Babell  is  followed  by  a  pas* 
sage  which  may  most  profitably  be  studied  in 
thu  connection  (Hist.  voL  iv.  p.  648).  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  transcriptioiiB 
which  consist  of  scmiething  besides  unmeaning 
runs  and  brilliant  passages,  and  which  even 
help  to  elucidate  the  intention  of  the  origin*! 
composition.  Among  lisst's  versions  of  Schu- 
bert s  songs,  there  are  a  few,  such  as  tlw 
'Erlkonig,  of  which  this  may  be  said,  but 
in  spite  of  such  brilliant  exceptions  as  this 
the  form  cannot  be  regarded  with  unmixed 
sat&B&ction.  [^^] 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THEMES.    See 
Mbtaxobphosib  in  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  p.  717. 

TREE,  Anva  Mabia,  the  elder  sister  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  (EUen  Tree),  bom  i8oa  in  Lon- 
don, was  taught  singing  by  Lansa  and  Tom 
Cooke.  She  was  first  engaged  at  Bath,  where 
she  appeared  as  Polly  in  *  The  Beggar^s  Opera^' 
Nov.  13,  1818.  She  made  her  ddbut  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Rosina  in  *  The  Barber  of  Seville.* 
Sept.  10,  1 8 19;  became  a  popular  actress  and 
ballad  singer,  and  remained  at  that  theatre,  with 
the  exception  of  her  provincial  engagements!,  until 
her  retirement,  June  1 5, 1 8  a 5.  She  made  a  great 
success  as  Luciana,  Dec.  11,  1819;  Viola,  Nor. 
8,  i8ao;  Julia,  Nov.  29,  i8ai;  Imogen,  Jane 
19,  i8a3;  Rosalind,  Dec.  10,  1824;  in  Rey^ 
nc^ds  and  Bishop's  musical  adaptations  of  Shak^ 
speare.  Her  principal  new  parts  were  Louiaon 
in  '  Henri  Quatre,'  April  ai,  i8ao ;  Zaide  in  the 
younger  Colman's  'Law  of  Java,'  May  ri,  i8aa; 
Lady  Matilda  in  Planches  'Maid  Marian,* 
adapted  from  Peacock's  novel,  Dec.  3,  i8aa ; 
Clari  the  Maid  of  Milan,  in  Payne's  operatio 
play,  wherein  she  originally  sang  '  Home,  sweei 
Home,'  May  8,  1823;  Mair  Oopp  in  Payne'i 
'Charles  II.'  May  ay,  1824  (these  last  two  she 
performed  at  her  fihrewell  benefit) ;  the  Bareness 
Matilda  in  'The  Frozen  Lake,'  a  mutilated 
version  of  Auber's  'Neige,'  Nov.  a6,  1834,  eta 
She  married  Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  afterwards 
member  for  Canterbury,  Aug.  15, 1825,  and  died 
at  her  residence,  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  Feb.  17, 
1 86a.  Chorley  described  her  as  a  singer  with  a 
cordial,  exprestdve  mesao-eoprano  voice,  and  much 
real  feeling.  [A.C.] 

TRfiSOR  MUSICAL.  A  collection  of  musle 
edited  by  the  learned  M.  Robert  van  Mald*- 
ghem,  whose  researches  in  the  monasteries  and 
libraries  of  the  continent,  including  the  Vatican, 
have  yielded  splendid  results,  and,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Belgian  Government  have 
rescued  from  obscurity  many  works  of  the  old 
Flemish  and  Belgian  oomposen,  under  whom 
the  golden  age  of  counterpoint  was  reached. 
The  biographical  notices,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  portraits,  are  of  interest,  but  would  gain  in 
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▼alue  were  more  frequent  reference  made  in 
them  to  the  anthorities  conBulted.  Every  year 
rince  1865  has  leen  the  publication,  in  a  mag- 
nificent edition,  by  Muaqnardt,  Brussels,  of  two 
books  ('  Musique  religieuse,  musique  profane ') 
of  the  series,  which  is  not  yet  complete.^  In 
the  following  index  the  more  tisaal  forms  of 
certain  compoeers*  names  are  preferred  to  those 
given  in  Maldeghem's  list. 
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Soartfd. 

a4t- 

At»  ItaKlna  CoBloram  . 

1880 

99 

Paage  IJogu^  . 

t. 

88 

0  Dulcis   . 

•     » 

44 

Laus  D«o  . 

•     1. 

4ft 

Beauklminaculata . 

.    1881 

SS 

Felix  Aniui  (2pArt«) 

1884 

10 

06:- 

Atc  Marls  Stella 

.    1880 

96 

Saemlar. 

Song.  LaBulMonnafcM 

.    1883 

9 

Duet  (for  2  basses) . 

.    1882 

21 

a  3.    Partsongs:— 

Toutes  les  nuits 

1877 

88 

On  ne  peut 

•* 

98 

Pour  ung  Jamais    . 

1887 

7 

Tous  nobles  cueurs 

M 

11 

A  Toas  non  aul  ire  . 

•• 

18 

Va-t-ens  regret 

•• 

15 

Seje  Booapdre        .       . 

*. 

19 

Ce  poTie  m«Ddlaat       . 

II 

21 

0  divots  .       .       .      . 

•1 

29 

L'heure  eat  venue  . 

II 

26 

Despitant  fortune  . 

»l 

27 

Je  ne  s^ay  plus 

II 

29 

J'ay  mts  mon  ouear 

1888 

fi 

Trlstesuls 

»t 

8 

Ne  Tous  challle 

•t 

14 

Llilrondelle     . 

18T7 

40 

Ohequeut  ben  I0    .      . 

1878 

10 

o4s- 

MUnbertken  . 

1S75 

41 

n  me  suiBt 

1878 

14 

Bon  bomme  rlell    . 

1879 

as 

Hals  qui  est  eelul  . 

■1 

24 

Dans  son  cfaAteau   . 

■ 

26 

Le  mols  de  Mai 

•• 

28 

De  la  nult  le  douz  flam- 

beau     .      .      .      . 

m 

80 

Que    serrlront  grands- 

tbr^sors 

•1 

88 

Souplrs  ardents 

■       •• 

40 

Farlemoyen  . 

.   18H0 

12 

Les  forts  .       .       .      , 

•• 

14 

f  emme  de  sens      . 

•  • 

16 

0  mtoe  des  flatteon 

>      11 

16 

AussI  n'est  rien 

>      •• 

16 

L'ame  est  le  fea     . 

n 

18 

La  mMlocritd .       .      « 

II 

19 

Qui  Ters  le  clel       .      , 

• 

20 

Par  les  sentlers      . 

•       I* 

21 

Cbacun  court  .      .      . 

>       II 

28 

Page  du  rol      .      . 

•I 

90 

Ge grand  DIea. 

•      »• 

82 

Ortontplalslr. 

•      It 

84 

La  vertu  pr^euse. 

•       •• 

85 

Lavoluptd 

M 

87 

Aaz  uus  11  fisit 

■           •• 

88 

Or,  qusmd  la  mort .      . 

II 

40 

Tout  aoeptre    . 

I           •» 

41 

AuBsl  n'est  11  blason 

I          •• 

42 

Le  corps  malseln   . 

1           11 

48 

Att  fond  des  bote     . 

•           II 

45 

Ou  planterai-Je 

W 

46 

Celul  ne  s'alme  en  rlon 

•          II 

4li 

Infame 

•            19 

flO 

Quand  plus  un  bomme 

.    1881 

4 

Mos  Jours 

•           tt 

5 

De  peut  de  bten 

■• 

6 

Blens  suocesslCs 

>           t* 

10 

Car  k  la  T^rlt^ 

•  • 

12 

0  bien  beurenz 

*            »t 

18 

Kntre  mllle  verras . 

•            •• 

14 

I/bonnenr  . 

Blen  beurenx  . 
Le  corps  malsein    . 
SI  Je  me  plains 
Hell  aen  den  Mensob 
0  qu'4  bon  droit     . 
0  blen  heureux 

lb.     (transposed) 
Celul  est  fol     . 
L'ftme  n'endure      • 
Tout  ee  qui  est 
Bolt  que  le  del.       . 
II  est  done  vral 
0  trop  Ingrat  1 
0  douz  printempi  . 
De  sin  Terbiyd 
SainteBarbe   . 
Un  visage 
Mon  coBur  couTert. 
B4Jonlssez-vou8 
Vous  marcbez 
Ab  mon  DIeu  . 
Vlgnons,  vignettes . 
Amor  che  degglo    . 
Bntrto  suts 
Changler  ne  veulx  . 
Plalne  de  deull      . 
H^las  seray-Je  . 

a6:— 
Jenedlsmot  . 


1881  HI 

»  1« 

..  18 

..  20 

1888  S 

•I  8 

I.  10 

..  11 

,.  12 

I.  IS 

..  18 

..  18 

1888  8 
4 

I  7 

..  U 

I.  14 

.1  18 

..  18 
20 
8 


1884 


II  8 

I.  18 

..  14 

1886  8 
I.  21 

1887  8 

1888  11 


«   48 

1885  16 
1888  18 


AOEICOLA.  ALSIANDRB. 

Soersd. 
a4:- 
Noblx  sancte  Bpiritu    .    1887   10 
Sancte  Philippe      ....     SI 

a8:— 
Haecdles        ..••,26 

Ssealor. 
«8:— 

Bur  tous  regrets  UIS  46 

o4:- 

SI  Toa«  m'almet    . 

Miserable 

II  est  blen 

Belle,  pour  ramonr 

ABOADH.T,  JAOO8. 

Stuertd. 
a4r- 

Ave  Maria  .      .    1888   2S 

a5:— 

0  sacrum  .      .   1884     8 

Bteular. 
a8:— 

Quand  Je  oompasse       .   U74  40 

einetfrlttf  . 

81  J'al  deuz  serrlteurs 

61  Ton  pouvait 

Tout  le  dMr    . 

Souplrs  ardaas 

BA8TOK,  J08Qa». 

Ssealar. 
o8»— 

Mploration  de  Lnpoi  .   UTS    8 

Babka.   [SeeHoTiir.] 

Bbkbdiotus.   [Bee  Hkbtoobs.] 

Bibohem.  Jacob  vax. 

MMTSd. 

•  4:— 
OJesaOhriste       .      .   1886  19 


1  The  volumes  are  numbered  merely  by  the  date  of  pabllcatloo, 
as  In  the  following  list,  where  the  last  column  of  ilgnres  Indicates 
the  page  of  the  volume.  The  division  into  Saored  and  Secular  is 
not  strictly  observed :  the  words  In  this  list  are  used  for  oonvexJienoB 
of  reference  simply. 


I.  47 

.1  48 

M  49 

,.  to 

•I  61 


•• 


K08  (9  parts)   . 
Eeclesiam  tuam 
Sabbato  Sancto 
Yenl  Sancte  Spirlttit 

Secular. 
a6^- 

Dat  Ick  mocht 
Oy  naobtegael        . 

o4:- 
L'anltreJour  .      . 

Bebohc.  van  dbh.  ISee  Mohtb.] 
B188OHOP.    [See  EPiaoopros.] 

BB(7MCL,  Antoh. 

Soiored, 
o4^- 


1881   sePrinelpis    Auaonlas   fill 

40|    (2  parts)  .    1878  10 

42  CsBsarfa  haee  animo  (2 

ports) 90 

COMPEBB,  LOTSBT. 

Seeular. 

Vm  96        aS:- 

..      29  Venes,  ami  .    1877  80 

Va-t-en,  regret       ....  82 

iBeeoeUles-vous      ....  94 

1888  20  Sourdes  Begreti     .       .    1897  17 


0  Domlne  Jesu  Ohrtste . 
Laudate  Dominum 
Mass     (Kyrle.     Gloria. 

Credo,  iMinctus)  . 
Agnus  Del  of  the  same 

1868 
1876 

lh74 
1875 

49 

4 

86 
8 

Seealar. 
«4t- 

Aeh,  gheldeloos     . 

1874 

46 

Cabilliau. 

S«0iilar. 
o4:- 

L'an  et  le  mols 

1889 

14 

OOBHBT8,  PiBBBB  PBS. 

Ssemlor. 


BevenUhiol 


.       .    1881 

OBBOaUILLON,  TROMAB. 
Stured, 


1870   82 


•t 


27 
SS 
97 


OUkUPB.   [See  Lb  Jbuiib.] 

CLBMBNS.  HON  PAPA. 

Saertd. 
o5;— 

AveVeram     .  .   1881    8 

gsealar. 
«4:— 

DouzBosslgnol      .       .    1865 

Je  prends  en  grd  .    18T8 

lb.     (transposed)  ., 

OLBVB,  JOAMMB8  DB. 


14 
30 
92 


06:- 
,  Tribulatio     .      . 

06:- 
Mass,  Dum    tranalsset 


1879     8 


1S78  15 


18T7 


•I 
1978 


1879 


Sabbatum 
04:— 
Dootor  bonus  (2  parts) 
Bgo  sum  via  (2  parts) 
FlItsB  Jerusalem     m 
In  nomine  Jeen      m 
Miserere  mei  ■. 

Adjnva  nos 
Oonvertlmtnl  .       .      • 

Qregem  tuum 

Impla 

Deus  qnts  slmllls  (2  parts)  ,. 

Beglnacoll     .      »      •  18V7 
Tribulatio.      •      .      .     » 
Gteudeamus      .      .      .     ,« 
Dootor  bonus  (9  parta)  .      „ 

Domlne  Jesu  „ 

Domlne  elamavl    „  „ 
Intematos  muUerum  (9 

parts)    ....  1879 

Tlmete  (9  parta)  .  1880 

Incllna  (9  parta)    .      .  » 

a8:- 

Alma(2parts)              .  1876 

Dam  translsset  (9  parta)  1878 

MIrablle   ....  1865 

Bpes  mea  ....  1880 

Bespezit  Ellas              .  « 

flswrfar. 
a4:- 
Gssiaris  haeo  anlmo 

parts)    . 
InDeospem    . 

06:— 
FortI  qui  oelebfti  .      •   1886 
Oarola,  soeptrigari  pa- 
tris        ...... 

81  data  eonvenlont .  1878 


8 
12 
16 

3 
46 


1865    17 

1872    49 

1878    16 

..      18 

..      17 

28 


1888 


1876 


16 
91 


a4:- 

Super  montem  (2  parts) 

o5:— 
Ave  virgo  (2  parts) 
Dum  aurore 
Nigra  sum  (2  paru) 

Seemlar. 
a4.— 

O'est  un  grand  tort 
Jesuls  eontralni  . 
Sn  esp^rant 

lb.    (transposed) 
Qui  la  dira  . 

81 J 'ay  ramonr 

a5: — 
Carol  1  magnns  erat 
Qulstevlctoremdlcat  . 

DBsrafcs.   [Bee  Pais.] 
DaoiB.  [See  HEBT00HB.I 

EpTscopnrs  (or  Epocopus), 

LDDOTIOD& 
a4:- 
Antlpbon.  Salve  Beglna    1875    9 

FAiaKlBMT,  Moi. 
Seeidar. 

Basclaml   ,  1877   15 

Questi  eh'indltio     .      ...     18 

FOMA,  JOAHXB8  DB. 
Saend. 

LltaalsB  de  B.  MarIA 

UHEERSm. 

Bteular. 
a4t- 

Mon  pauvre  cosur  . 
fiO'SlJel'almaU  . 
29|Tonsmiti«  . 
93  LemotsdeMal 
S<^|Natureaprls  . 
88,HetwasmU     . 

aOHBEBT,  NIOOLAB. 

Baettd. 
a4t- 


1888  8 


1879  42 

„  48 

..  45 

I.  47 

M  49 

»  51 


9 

n 

26 

29  Salve  Beglna    . 

95,  Ave  Banctisslma 

89        a5:- 

_  Pater  nostar    . 

*^|  Ave  Maria 

«6:— 
Ave  Maria 


1866 

1884 

1876 
18M 


9 

8 

16 

16 


1880   40 


U79 
1878 


47  Beotdar. 

8        a4:— 

^  GennokelyiAe  dlngen    .   1875  28 

^BiJe  me  plains       .      .   1878  10 

SO  Force  sera             ....  21 

En  espoir               ....  28 

PageduBol 96 

Je  n'en  pals  phis    ....  97 

jg'Hors,envieaz  .             .   1881  S 

94        -S:- 

Qai  aie  donneialt  .      .  18VS   IS 

98       a6.^ 

2  Sons  I'ombre  ,      .      .     ^     10 
7         OOBBB.    [See  JOHORlBa.] 
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TKftSOB  MUSICAL. 


GoDDmn.,  oulVum, 


aii- 
Domlne  quid  mnltl^ 

cfttl       ....   1807 
Alavolx  .      .      .      •     n 
Seboln.  MveBeglDft  •     .. 

fltealar. 
oS?— 

n  teat  fJmer  .      .     .  WS 

Oil  pUnt«r»)-Je      •      .  «. 
Si  o'ect  nn  gnnd  tour- 

meat     .      •      •      •  • 

HxLUKCK.    [8m  Lurna.] 

Hebtoqib.  BlMKDiaTUa. 

fltealar. 
o4.— 

MOMB.  JOTlB  (S  putt) 

imnhertken  . 
Qoand  de  NoSl       • 
Aa  fond  d«a  bolt    . 
Oe  la  Datura   .      . 
Oonsidtfrant    . 

lb.     (tnuupoMd) 
ITallai-Toas  pM.  trouble 
dour    . 

lb.    (transpoMd) 
On  dit  bhn  TTal  .  UTB 

A  bien  diro      •      . 
lyttre  palsD    . 
Hod  cher  troupMMl 
Heilbem  .  . 

Bn  esp^rant    .      • 
<3rootmacbtl|6odt 
PeUtaflflur 
n  n'j  a  qu'un  kuI  Dtoa    U8S 

a4:— 
Danae.  Pavane,  La  Bot«    1879 
laFaaane  „ 


Tribulattonflm  (2  parta) 
Oognovl,  Domine  ,i      . 
Ave  Begloa  (kBlorum    . 
Laudent  Deom 
BeciaaGflBli    . 


1M7 

1876 
1880 
1888 


86  , 

40  > 

«  I 

«  : 


92 

ss 

SB 
27 


1818  S« 
M   88 

H   « 

M  48 

..  48 

•  44 

..  46 

n   48 

49 
8 
11 
18 
14 
17 
18 
90 
92 
B 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 

7 

>•      I*       .     •     •    M     8 

Hou.Ain>B.  JoAjnm  bi. 
8<oiilar. 

LeroMlgDol  .  .  1880 

Dn  vral  fbmflar      •  .     „ 

O  malheureuz        .  .     « 
•Qui  Tout  nombrar  .  ^ 

'    HONDT.   [Sao  OBiuuir.] 

HoTiir,  or  Homr. 

Saani, 
a4:- 

PMeantem  ma  .   1884 

JosQCiM.   [8«a  Pbib.] 

J0MOKIB8,  OOUIM. 

AmtmL 
04:- 

MUdtme  ....   USB 

KXBLB,  Jaoob  tm. 

Saend. 
ai:- 

Jlan.  Pro  doftmetla  .  1886  3 
„  Regina  GcbU  .  .  1887  3 
..     Ut.re,ml.la.i61.Ia  1888     l 

aB:— 
Te  D«um  ....  1866     1 
Domine  quid  multlpli- 

oatKS  parts)       .      .     ,» 
Tenlte  ad  me  (8  parti)  .  1881 

Bgressus  Jetns 

-Slmllitudo  (S  parts)  .  „ 
Cum  antem  euet  (2  pti.)  „ 
Super  omnia  ligna  „  m 

Lambkbto.   [See  Mobtb.] 

Lafpbbdbt,  Pbupb. 

8M«2or. 
a4:— 

Tant  plus  uo  blen  .      .  1888  19 
Labob.   [Bee  Bttb.] 
Lasso,  Oblabdo  bi. 

o4:- 
Ave  Jesn 


o4:— 
Lonquejecba&te .      .    1886 
VoDi  qui  brllles 
AlmaNemes    .      .      .   1807 
Fertur  in  oonTlTlb 
A   oe  matin  ea  letatt 

bonne    ....   1878 
SoyonsJOTenz. 
81  prta  de  mol . 
KattreBobln  . 
Quand  mon  marl  ravtant 
Ardant  amour .      . 
S'aoheminant,  la  Ikm 
O  Vina  en  vlgne      . 
H41asl  quel  Jour    . 
Un  douz  nenn7 
Le  tempi  pa«6 
ATeoqne     TOfiM     mon 

amour  .  . 

Je  Talme  blan .      , 
Fleur  de  qulnae  ana 
Or,  lus.  flllei   . 
Sijesulsbrun       .      .   1874 
NeTousaoltdtraaie     .     ., 
81  Toui  n*6tM  enbon- 

pttint     . 
Xadonna  mia  pialft 
Tu  lai  Madonna     . 
No  stomo .      .      . 
Laoortesla      •      • 
Tu  Iradltom   . 
Sto  core  mio    .      « 
Fuyons  tow    •      . 
HAtei-voui      . 
Le  bon  vtranl  .      • 
Petite  folle 
Mon  Dieu.  dlsatt     . 
Aspiration  • 

Le  temps  paut  Uan 
En  un  Ueu 
Mes  pas  oompt^a    . 
M4cbant  ddilr 
Beau  le  orlital       » 
81  pour  mot  • 

Je  no  Teux  rien  . 
Ton  frold  regard  . 
Bonjour  .  .  . 
Margot  •      . 

Oe  &UZ  Satan  . 
Lorsqne  ma  plalnta 
Per  aspro .  .  • 
Non  banno  .  . 
Errai  Korrendo  . 
Ma  quel  gran  Be  < 
Goal  quel  ebe  .  . 
0  Tol  gia  standU 

aSi— 
Delltlae  Phmbl       .      .  18B7 
Ut  radios  edit.      . 

Non  tenui  (2nd  part) 
Quia  Talet  eloqulum 
Forte  soporifera 
Super  flumlna 

IlUe  sedimm  (Snd  part) 
Tespeetant 
Cemere  Ylrtutea 
ATO  color  Tlnl 

O  quam  fkagrani  (Snd 
part) 
Animam 
CoDgregamimi 
Quid  potest  stulto  . 
8tet  quleunque  volet 
Bio  cum  transieruDt 
8i  bene  perpendl    . 
Quia  mibl  quis  te  ta 

a4i- 
Me  mlMrnm  (Snd  part)    „ 

«6:— 
Nunc  Juvat  (Srd  part)      » 
o8:— 

OveselTltamia  .   1877 

Gome  sei  (2nd  part)  .     ^ 

o6i— 
Annlnostil            .      .  1668 
O  Mon,  quam  amfaia    . 
O  Hon,  bonnm  (fod 
1887   84        part)         96 


IS 


96 


7 
S 
7 

la 

16 

ao 


i8n 


1868 


1 

8 
8 
B 

9B 
97 
99 
81 
88 
86 
87 
89 
40 
il 
44 

48 

47 
40 

61 

8 
4 

6 
8 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

90 

2S 

96 

87 

99 

80 

82 

84 

86 

88 

40 

41 

48 

44 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

9 

9 
18 
16 
19 
92 
96 
28 
S2 
84 
87 

89 

48 

44 

8 

6 

0 

IS 

15 

17 

18 

11 
18 


91 
94 


AnditaUoi     .      .        .    1888    98 
ati— 
Ubl  Plato  (Snd  part)  .     «,     81 
a6.*- 

Dbi  David  (ard  part)  .  .,  82 

Heronm  loboles     .      .  „  36 

TItTre.  tu  panilm   .      .  „  i 

O  MeUbeoe  Deua  (Sbd 

part    ....  ^  40 

Nunogaodeflalloat.      .     ..     48 

a6:- 

Jamludi.      ...     M     44 

Quiponet  aqiMun(Snd 

part)  ....      M     48 

Edlte  Cmiaiao       .      .  1869    3 

Obioura    ittb    noota 

(Snd  part) .      .      .     „      7 

alOi— 

<)D6proparai 11 

LB  Jbdnb,  Olaudoi. 


1884  9 
*  10 
.      18 


O  Domine       .      . 
Ave  SanctlMlma    . 

aS:- 

Regina  ceall  • 

Litaniat  Laurstanm 


t 
4 


a4:- 
Yenei,  douleun 
Le  eorpi  maJtahi 
Oeiroiei  .     . 


a4s- 

Ickiagvaanrel 

MOBTB.  Lam BBBTUS 


•  4»— 

Ifagnifleat 
lb. 


UTTB 


1SI3 

OB. 


18BS    15 


aB^- 

Magnum  trlmnpbaaa   . 
Descendl  .... 

o6f— 
Magnificat 

MOITTB,  PBILVPOa 


LbmaStbb.  [Boa  Maibtbb.] 

L0T8BT.    [See  Compbbb.] 

LcsoTioua.    [See  Epiboopiob.] 

LOPCB,  JBAX. 
SMTSd. 

aB^- 
EgregleDolmartjr       .  1884  2! 


Mliereremei 


o4»— 
DlUganoe  . 
Ladonoeor 
Oomme  doidovrs 
O  quelle  mlrtra 
De  I'attendre  . 
Mon  pauvre  ooaur 
Malgrtfmot 


1880  8 

M  6 

•  6 

*  8 
.»  8 
..  11 

1888  94 


Maoqub,  JoAinne  db. 

fiaersd. 
a8(8oboln):— 
D«B.MariAy.       .      .   1888  96 


.   ISn    46 

•       ,«      48 
.       M       61 


o4:— 
0  que  la  vie    .      . 
Non  al  suo  amanta 
Amor       .  . 

o  Br- 
io vidl  amor   . 


.   1878    8 


a6s — 

Mam,  Ad  televavl:  Knto. 

Gloria,  Oredo 
.,    Adtalevavl:Baiie- 

tui,  Axnos  Dei  .   10n     8 
„    Emitte  Domtaie    .     .       7 

BlambnlavMO  ...  98 
Deusmens  .  .  li<39  8 
Quomodo  dllead  .  ..  91 
Cam  sit  omnipo- 

teoii  Kjrle  ...  87 
Oum  sit  omnlpo- 

tani  :'     Olorim, 

Oredo.  Sanctui, 

Agnus  Dei  .  .  187S  8 
,    Banedldaei.      .  1878     8 

Oonfltebor     tSkA ; 
Domine  .  18IB  Si 

,    Oonfltebor      tlbl. 

Agnus  Del  .      .  18M     8 


tt 


•• 


•  4t- 

Entre  dans  mom  MBor  .   I86S    8 

Espotr 

Quand  dans  I'anir . 

Per  divlna  beUon' . 

Da  bel  rami  . 

Almaben.  • 

•6t— 
VordolMio    .      .      . 

OVBCBVAX^  TAX. 


Mautbb.  Matthbub  ul 

8Mr«d. 
a4:- 

FBternoatar    .  .  1888  93 

Seowlar. 

Boofmytoeh  .  .   1868  38 

LeSoir  .  .  .  .  1868  21 
Ketn  Ueb  on  Idd  .  .  1876  40 
Brlchnicbt  ...»  49 
DerFucbsdatffglflok  •     „    *48 

o8:— 
Venlte  Ir  lleben  Geadln      m     46 

o7:- 
Ob  ich  schon  arm  ....     49 

Mabtblabbb.  Joavmbb  db. 

ffoersd. 
a6^— 

In  nomine  Jesn  .  1866  90 

Mbldbbt,  Lbowabo  tam. 

Semlor. 
o6:— 

Oreaol  beV  verd'  alloro  .  1878 
MBU  BIHALDO  DBL. 

o4:— 

OJesuGbllsta  .   1886  96 

HKcdIes  ....  1876  43 

Magnificat  4  tonl    ....  44 

Magnifleat  8  tODl    ....  48 


a4}~ 

O  Jours  henreoz     .      .   188B 

Pbtbbxabob.  Awt>bbi. 


1868 


a4.— 
Laude  pia  Domlnam 
Dignus  OS .      .      . 

a6i— 
Bonediotlo  at  daritas 

a9i- 
Otoia  (8  choin)     . 


61 
17 


a4:— 


SMalor. 


Ololra  an  oombattant 
Quando  la  voce 
Cum  bumllatk)  (Snd 
part)   . 
Ardo,  donna    . 

0  com'  e  gran  mattbe 
Dolce  mlo  boo       . 

a6:- 
An  bon  vleoz  temps 
Je  venz.  Seigneur  . 
Seigneur,  J  'al  conflanoe 
81  le  souArir 

0 1  Souveraln  Pastanr 
Ptoe  Etemel   . 

En  oe  beau  mols    . 
Quand  Tous  vems . 
Toutei  1«  nulti 
Bonbeard'unjonr. 


1888 


8 

U 

18 

IS 
18 


18 
18 

91 
•I 
97 
80 


tr£sor  musical. 


TBOIS  COTTLEUEa 


808 


(9b 


1870 


45 
8 
6 

8 
U 
U 
18 
21 
M 
S7 
80 
8i 
86 

m 

49 

4R 

« 

S 

6 

9 

IS 

IS 

u 


vn  n 


vn 


1879 


BMhel  pleonlt 
JoMph  mettant 

Illeoooibl«(9«pwtls) 
Baentllles-Toiu 
TVoU  Ibis  haareox   . 

Hanraoaa  (Sb  pwtitt) 
Mlfdrlcorde 
fUiqueJeTive 
Halt  que  mon  ABM  . 
Voos  qvi  gofitM 
Tun  gen  til  oaitr 
Oe  Alt  pour  viml 
lAJflTleodrai. 
Je  aula  telleoMnt   . 
Lftpenr    . 
81  mon  doTQlr . 
OeriM  voui  «t«  trrt 
Beooure^moi  • 
TrtotB  fortune 
Ton  emiti^      . 
Pidiiqu*  honneor    . 
Geiton  . 

Oont«nte»-voui 
Tbut   ee    qui    est    mi 

monda 
De  aolns  que  rien  . 
IVMre  si  longtempe 
81  vous  m'aimei 
Reoliarehe  qui  Toudra 
■xempt  d'ambltlon 
Oomma  le  CfaasMur 
Four  Mn  qtt*unA 

tlon    . 
Faut-U,  enlhnt 
Lesolseauz 
Lea  rayons 
FaJsqueJe  W?e 
8avei-vou8 
81  Je  plalde 
IHi  parftim 
O  eanr  hautaln 
Ohaque  corps  . 
D'etre  paXen    . 
Je  aula  heureui 
Trtve  an  labour 

Dans    cet    «Ut 
pariie) 
TOqJonrs  llioaneur 
Slladouleur   . 
Bar  tons  regrata 
Slo'eatDtou    . 

Bnoomiam  muatees 
Xmestum  cantata  . 


FIPBULBS.  MATT&Blia. 

Saartd. 
aTs — 

De    aeptem    dolorllraa 
ILV.     .      .      .      .1918 

gtcalar. 
aS:- 

HAaa  de  tous  .  .    1817 

Bur  toua  regrets  .     » 

a4^- 

Quand  vers  le  solr  .  .  188B 

lokweedt  .  1K78 

Fors  aeulement  .  1888 

FHiLiPPEa.   [See  ViaDiLOT. 

PoxTs.  Jacob  vah. 

Ssmlar. 
041- 

An  mois  de  Ifai      •     « 

Pais,  JoeqciN  di 
Baertd, 

Afellaria 

Com  ianeto  apliika 

Hlastts  est  Gabriel  .      . 

a5: — 

SUbat  Hater  .      .      . 

8$mttMr. 
a4i— 

▼iTrai>Je  .... 
Wile  regrets  .  .  . 
Lliomme  arm<  . 

Plus  nuls  regrets   . 
Flnslenrs  regrets    • 

a6:— 
Mploratlon   de    J.  t. 
Ockagheas    . 


96 
9B 
SB 
SB 
87 

8B 

41 

44 

47 

60 

8 

6 

» 

11 

14 

17 

20 

2S 

96 

as 

82 
86 

m 

8 
6 


BlOBArOBT.  JIAII. 

SaermL 
a4:- 

■inendeninB(9parH>    .  UBl   SB 
Oongratulamial  ...     SB 

Bufltelebat      ...     t*     88 

o6:- 

Venl,  Bponsa  ChrMI    .     ••     98 

fiMttJar. 
a4i- 

La  nature  efltre  .  1879  8B 

IIx    (transposed)       .     .,  88 

Ghantons  le  dottx   ....  88 

Bur  tooa  rsgrets     ....  87 

Boom  Patub  (on  MAhu 

BOOBB). 


1888  19 


•4f~ 

Oan'SBt  pas  tout 


BooiiB,  Pmum. 

0fl0rsd. 
•4.*- 

]Caas.lnel7tasUrpsJoM  18BB    8 

Boai.  OlPBUXO  DB. 

Baend, 

AglmusTlbl    .      .      .   1888  18 
Dapaoeaa  .    1878   19 

Sawrfar. 
a8:— 

Tout  ee  qu'on  pent       .  1878    7 

a4:- 
Tn  vanz  quitter  .   1879  44 

oB:— 

Yerglnebella  .  .    1878     8 

lb.         .       .       .      ■      ,1      18 

Hesperle  .  .   1876  £9 

BOT,  BABTRlLtllT  TAM. 

gssaiar. 
a8:— 

Verdipiaggie  .       ..   1886   81 
Boi,  Pumu  PI  I.A. 


1888  19 
•     IB 


8 

7 
17 
18 
90 

9 

6 

10 


oSt— 
Onm  ooslnm 
In  paee  (8  parts) 


a4s- 
SalTs.  Begin*  . 
Oaude  Virgo  (9  partt) 
VexlllaBegta  .      . 
Dnlees  ezuTlsB 
Anlma  mea 
Fama  malum  .      . 
Sancta  Maria  .      • 
S7  Doleo  super  ta       . 
8al?e.  Beglna  .      • 


19 

7 

ID 

1 


10 


aS.— 


«6:— 

Ato  Banotisslma 
Pxohdolorl     . 


1886  12 
1880  46 

..  47 

1887  97 


1878  12 
U79  97 
1884    16 

B 
19 


1819  U 


aSr- 
IlmelUt 

a4:- 
Vous  tous 1 
Del'oBll 
Oen'estpasjen 
Regrets  . 

Deun  et  ennui 
Blen  plus  secret 
Ge  m'flst  tout  un 
Quand  il  sunrtent  . 
Autant  en  emporta 
Pourquoy  non        . 
Pour  oe  que  Je  sols . 
Je  n'ay  devU    . 
If  Qn  hert ... 
Jen'aydenll    . 
Du  tout  plooglet    . 
Oar  Dleu  Toalut     . 
Boubs  oe  tombel 
(Test  nu  fortune    . 
H41as 
Aprsai 


1888  18 
1888   90 


1888  9r 

1884  IB 

..  -a 

.  91 


8 

..  0 

..  7 

9 

m  11 

n  18 

..  17 

..  19 

..  a 

..  98 

-  97 

..  SB 

1888  8 

..  19 

..  IS 


MefealdraU    . 
Quant  II  advlant 


Cueur*  d4eoIes 
Bali  (or  Soli).  Fbaxoibovs. 


aB:— 
Ezultandl     .       .   1868     8 
Antiphona,Aspergesiiie  1888  14 

Offlees   (Int.  Grid.  Oomm.) 
for  the  fblloiring  feasts  :— 
B.  Andreas  Ap.  .   1868  88 

8.  Nlcolal  Xp 43 

8.  Thomas  Ap.  .   1889     Si 

NatlTltatls    (In    prima 
Mlasa)    ...      .     „       6 


VIBPILOT,  PBUFPI. 

fleered. 
a4:- 

Saneu  Maria  .  .   1886  88 

Tanto  tempore  .   1887  98 

Bteular. 
•  9*— 

lek    wll     de    Talaehe 

.    1818   87 


U 

90 
SO 


89 
41 


o6^— 

Nattvtutis  (In  summa 
Mlasa)    .... 
oB:— 
&  Stephani  M.        .      . 
S.  Joeanls  Et. 

«6:— 
OlrcumeislonlB  . 

BplphanUa 

•  6:— 

(JouTenlonls  8L  Panli    .     ,.  48 

lb.   (continued)  .      .   1870  S 

Purlflcatlon&s .      .       .     „  8 

B.  Matthias 14 

Anuntlatlonls 17: 

De  Communis.  Marias.     .,  94 

80IU1BB.  D'ODBa. 


•49- 

MbnObertroapeaa       .   1888    9 

SmiiBT.   [Bee  Li  JiVHi.] 

Vait.  Jaoob. 

Bacmlar. 
«6:- 

Hymn  Cln  laudem  FlUo- 
rum  Maadm.  II).  Our- 
rite-feliees  (8  parU)    .   18n  90 


Y8BD0XCK.  COBMIUOa. 

Saend. 
o4:- 

Ave  gratia  .      .   1888  IB 

o6:— 

Magnifloat       .      .       .  1888  41 

B^emlar. 
04:- 

Dame  belle 88 

A  ebe  pih  strall  amor  .     ,,     40 

«8:— 

Pro  me  nofas  .  .  18IB  97 

Wailbamt.  Hdbbbt. 

BMmlar, 
04:- 

A^eu  mon  frtre  .   1888     8 

WUXABBT,  ADBIAK. 

Soered. 
a4:— 

Simulacra  gentium            „  19 

Paternoster    .             .    1888  IS 

Quladevotis    .              ...  80 

O  gemma Si 

Dapaoam                    .   1880  49 

Stemlar. 
o4j— 

Basso  chio  ardo            .   1877  49 

Mon  pauTre  ooeur  .      .   1878  8 

Ibw          ......  4 

•  (tfansposed)  .      .     „  B 

n  .»•••.»  8 

Wour.  {S9b  LoppB.] 

[L.M.M.] 


TRIO.  P.  1795,  1.  35  from  bottom, /or 
three  read  four,  and  c^fUr  latest  read  but  one. 

TRIPLET.  For  tai  addition  concerning  the 
performance  of  triplets  in  old  mnsio,  see  Dor  in 
Appendix,  yoL  It.  p.  6180. 

TRITONS.  The  interval  of  the  augmented 
fourth,  consisting  of  three  whole  tones,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.    [See  Mi  (X)NTBA.  Fa.] 

TROIS  COULEURS,  LES,  is  the  title  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  political  songs 
written  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
celebrating  the  £U1  of  the  white  flag  and  tiie 
return  of  the  tricolor.  It  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  Parisienne^  and  at  one  time,  even  the  Mar- 
seillaise itself.  It  was  written  in  one  night  by 
Adolphe  Vpgel,  grandson  of  the  author  of 
'D^mophon/  who  was  bom  at  lille  in  1805, 
and  had  just  begun  his  studies  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. The  author,  who  is  still  living,  was 
then  95  years  of  age,  and  '  Les  Trois  Gouleurs/ 
together  with  the  song  '  L'Ange  d^chu,'  have 
been  the  greatest  successes  of  his  career.  The 
day  after  it  was  written  all  Paris  was  singing 

Libert^  sainte,  aprte  trente  ani  d*abaenoe 
Rerleng,  revienB,  leur  trOne  est  renTera^. 
11b  ont  vooln  trop  aaaervir  la  France, 
Bt  dans  lettr  main  le  aoeptre  I'eat  bna6, 
Tu  revema  oette  noble  nanni^re, 

8Di'en  oent  climatB  portaient  tea  flla  vainqieiiZB ; 
I  ont  enfln  secoud  la  pouBBi^re 
Qoi  ternlBBait  les  briUaateB  oonleois. 
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TROIS  COULEURS. 


TUN8TED. 


ThiB  popular  Bong,  Gomposed  to  words  by 
a  certain  Adolphe  Blanc,  was  sung  by  Ghdliet 
at  the  Th^fttre  des  Noaveaat^s  (Place  de  la 
Bourse),  where  Vogel  produced  in  the  follow- 
lowing  year  his  first  comic  opera,  *Le  Podestat,' 
which  was  moderately  successful,  and  subse- 
quently his  grand  oratorio,  'Le  Jugement 
dernier,*  represented  with  costumes  and  scenery. 
<  La  Si^  de  Leyde,*  a  grand  opera  played  at 
the  Hague  in  1847,  '  La  Moissonneuse/  another 
work  of  large  extent,  produced  at  the  Lyrique 
in  1853,  an  operetta  in  three  acts,  'La  Filleule 
dn  Boi/  played  in  Brussels  and  afterwards  in 
Paris,  in  1875,  numerous  songs  which  have  been 
popular  in  their  day,  several  symphonies,  quar- 
tets and  quintets  for  strings,  which  gained  the 
Prix  IMmont  at  the  Acad^mie  des  P^ux-Arts, 
complete  the  list  of  this  composer's  chief  works. 
He  has  always  striven  to  attain  a  success  equal  to 
that  which  distinguished  the  opening  of  his  career, 
nor  does  he  yet  despair  of  doing  so,  as  he  is  now 
working  upon  a  new  opera,  in  spite  of  his  eighty- 
three  years.  [AJ^.] 

TROMBONE.  At  end  of  article,  omit  the 
word*  after  Symphony  in  C ;  as  the  passage  in 
the  *  Manfred '  overture  of  Schumann  is  for 
trumpets,  not  trombones. 

TROUBADOUR,  THE.  Grand  opera  in  four 
acts ;  the  words  by  Francis  Hueffer,  the  music 
by  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  8, 1886.        [M.] 

TRUMPET.  Add  the  following  supplement- 
ary notice : — 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trumpet  parts  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  are  written  very  high 
and  floridly;  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  performed 
on  the  modern  slide-trumpet.  Praetorius  (161 8) 
gives  for  the  trumpet  in  D,  the  higher  range  that 
shouldbe  produced  (a),  m^    ^  ^ 

that  is  to  say  from  the      w   jjfc   ^  ^   g   g 
17th  to  the  aist  proper   ^      r   T^   r   T^   1^  ; 
tones  of  the  instrument.    W 
Aill  these  notes  are  be- 
yond the  highest  limits  of  the  modem  trumpet. 
[See  vol.  iv.  p.  181.]   Bach  wrote  up  to  the  20th 
of  these  partial  tones,  and  in  his  scores,  as  well 
as  Handel's  (see  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum),  the 
parts  for  the  trumpets  are  divided  into  Principal, 
an  instrument  resembling  the  modem  trumpet, 
and  Clarini,  which  were  probably  of  smaller  bore. 
The  1st  darino  began  at  the  8th  proper  tone  (6), 
and  ascended  to  tibe  extreme  limit  of  its  compass 
(0).    The  2nd  darino,  beginning  at  the  6th  (c2), 
very  rarely  went  beyond  the  12th  (0).    Each 


(&) 


(0 


t 


or 


(d) 


(0 


a=ixiii 


required  a  special  trumpeter,  who  had  probably 
a  particular  mouthpiece.  The  clarini  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  time  of  Mozart,  who  had  to 
change  Handel's  trumpet  parts  to  suit  the  per- 
formance of  the  contemporary  trumpeters. 

It  was  the  merit  of  Herr  Kosleck  of  Berlin 
to  introduce  a  high  trumpet  specially  to  perform 


Bach's  trumpet  parts  in  their  integrity  in  the  fi 
minor  Mass,  which  was  produced  under  Joachim.** 
direction  at  Eisenach  on  the  occasion  of  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue  of  J.  S.  Bach  in  Septem- 
ber 1884.    A  performance  of  the  same  wozk,  in 
which  Herr  Kosleck  again  took  part,  was  given 
by  the  Bach  Choir  in  the  Albert  HaU,  London, 
March  ai,  1885.     ^^  trumpet  is  not  bent  faaid: 
but  straight,  and  is  corrected  by  two  pistons  for 
the   nth  and   I3tb   proper   tones,   which    ars 
naturally  out  of  tune  for  our  Diatonic  scale.     It 
is  an  A  trumpet  with  post-horn  bore  and  belL 
Herr  Kosleck's  trumpet  has  been  since  improved 
by  Mr.  Walter  Morrow,  a  well-known  TengHaii 
trumpeter,  who  has  alt^ed  the  bore  and  bell  to 
that  of  the  real  trumpet.    Mr.  Morrow's  tnunpe^ 
which,  like  Herr  Kosleck's,  is  straight  and  haa 
two  pistons,  measures  in  length  58^  inches.     It 
is  also  an  A  trumpet.     With  it  he  can  reaoh  the 
20th,  and  at  French  pitch  the  aist  proper  tone. 
The  sacrifices,  involving  loss  of  engagements,  to 
which  Mr.  Morrow  has  submitted  in  order  to 
gain  a  command  of  the  Bach  trumpet,  should  not 
be  pshssed  over  without  a  recognition  of  the  art- 
istic devotion  which  has  impelled  him  to  adopt 
and  improve  Herr  Kosleck's  invention.    [ A.  J.H .] 

TSCHAIKO  WSKY.  P.  183  i^.  to  list  of  works 
add:— 

Opw  fiB.  Sympboiv.  '^uh  97rDn'i|0p.61  SmpboQ^.  Kb.  a 

..   ?if"'"*!"     .  .      Opena  and  Ballets.— 

from  Monrt  amovMlforl*-  ™*^'^J*,2?^  OliMn«>. 
orehostn.  |  "®^-  ^  **"• 

WL  PttK>     otprioekMO      for!    Works  wlthoat  opna  namlMrs— 
Toallo.  and  orchMtra.      |DI«TochtardnHanpCawBa. 

Add  that  the  composer  visited  England  in  1888 
and  1889,  and  appeared  at  the  Philharmonio 
Concerts  of  both  seasons. 

TUCKERMAN,  S.  P.,  Mus.D.  line  2,  for 
Feb.  17  re<td  Feb.  11.  Add  that  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Hodges  as  Organist  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York. 

TUDWAY.  T.,  MuB.D.  line  25  of  article, 
add  that  the  records  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, state  that  Dr.  Tudway  was  'proved 
guilty  of  speaking  words  highly  reflecting  upon 
Her  Majesty  and  her  administration.* 

TUNSTED,  SmoN,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
treatise  'De  Quatuor  Prindpalibus  Musioei* 
though  himself  bom  at  Norwich,  derived  his 
surname  from  Tunstead  in  Norfolk,  of  whi<^ 
place  his  fSftiher  was  a  native.  He  became  one 
of  the  Fratres  Minores  of  the  Order  of  St  Fran- 
cis at  Oxford,  and  it  was  there  that  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology. 
He  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  all  the 
seven  liberal  arts,  but,  like  Walter  Odington, 
especially  in  music  and  astronomy.  The  only  lite* 
rary  works  attributed  to  Tunsted,  besides  that 
above  referred  to,  are  a  commentary  on  the 
<  Meteora'  of  Aristotle  and  additions  to  Riohaid 
Wallingford's  'Albion ' ;  but  the  work  by  which 
his  name  has  been,  rightly  or  wrongly,  handed 
down  to  posterity  is  the  musical  one.  Of  this 
there  are  two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
numbered  Bodley  515  and  Digby  90.  Owing 
to  the  former  MS.  being  described  in  the  old 


TUNSTED. 


TYLMAN  SUSATO. 
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catalogue  of  1697  as  'De  Mudca  continua  et 
diacreta  cum  diagrammatibus,'  many  musical 
historians  have  believed  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct works  by  this  author;  but  the  only  real 
difference  is  that  the  Bodley  MS.  contains  the 
prologue  b^nnmg  *  Quemadmodum  inter  triti- 
cum  et  zizania,'  which  the  Digby  MS.  omits. 
The  work  itself  contains  warrant  K>r  both  titles. 
From  the  colophon  to  each  MS.  we  learn  that 
the  treatise  was  written  in  I35i»  when  Simon 
Tunsted  was  Regent  of  the  Minorites  at  Oxford. 
He  is  said  to  Imve  afterwards  become  Head  of 
the  EngllBh  branch  of  his  Order,  and  to  have 
died  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clara,  at  Bmisyard, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1369.  The  'De  Quatuor  Princi- 
palibus'  treats  of  music  in  almost  every  form 
then  known,  from  definitions  of  musical  terms 
in  the  '  Primum  Principale '  down  to  an  aooount 
of  *MuBica  Mensurabills'  in  the  'Quartum 
Principale.*  This  latter  part  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  work.  Tunsted 
quotes  Philip  de  VitJ^  *qui  fuit  flos  totius 
mundi  musicorum.'  The  whole  treatise  has 
been  printed  by  de  Goussemaker.  In  a  MS. 
at  the  British  Museum  (Additional  10,336)  there 
is  an  epitome  of  several  chapters  of  the  'Se- 
cundum Prindpale,*  written  by  a  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  early  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. [A.H.-H.] 

TURCO,  IN  ITALIA,  IL.    At  end  of  article, 
for  JS20  read  i8ai. 

TURE-LURE  (soft  •),  or  Toubb-Loube,  a 
very  ancient  lyrical  burden  or  refrain,  probably 
of  Proven9al  origin.  The  old  English  form  is 
'tirra-lirra,'  Shakspeaie,  <The  lark  that  tirra- 
lirra  chants.'  (Compare  the  French  'Turlut,' 
a  titlark;  * Turlutaine,'  a  bird-organ.)  In  old 
French  music  it  is  also  found  as  '  Tur-lu-tu-tu,' 
'  Tur-lu-ru  *  (in  a  popular  air  *  lo  canto  tur-lu- 
ru '),  *  tur-lur>ibo,*  etc.  It  often  occurs  in  the  old 
French  burlesques.  The  following  specimens, 
taken  from  '  Les  Parodies  du  Nouveau  Th^tre 
Italien,*  1731,  will  illustrate  its  use. 
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The  term  still  survives  In  English  popular 
music  in  the  forms  '  tooral-looral-looral,*  and 
'  tol-de-rol.*  [E.  J.P.] 

TURLE,  Jambs.  Line  i  of  article,/or  Taun- 
ton re<td  Somerton.  line  10,  add  that  from 
1840  to  1843  he  was  part  oonduotor  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts. 

TYE,  Christofhir.  Add  that  Tye  was  in 
orders,  and  held  successively  the  rectories  of 
Little  Wilbraham,  Newton,  and  Doddington- 
cum-March.  By  a  brief  relating  to  sequestra- 
tions of  benefioes  it  appears  that  he  was  at  Wil- 
braham in  1564 ;  on  Sept  la,  1567,  John  Walker 
was  presented  to  the  .Uring  on  his  resignation. 
On  March  15,  1570,  the  rectory  of  Newton  was 
conferred  on  Geo^e  Bacon  on  Tye's  resignation, 
and  on  March  15, 1572,  Hugh  Bellet  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Doddington-cum-March 
on  the  death  of  '^re.  His  will  has  not  been 
discovered.  An  Agnes  Tye,  who  was  possibly 
his  daughter,  was  married  at  Little  Wilbraham 
on  Nov.  ao,  1575,  to  John  Homer,  and  the 
register  contains  several  entries  of  their  children's 
baptisms.  (Coles's  Transcript  of  Bishop  Cox's 
Register,  British  Museum;  Register  of  Little 
WUbraham,  kindly  oommunicatMl  by  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Marshall.)  [W.B.8.] 

TYLMAN  SUSATO.  P.  197  5. 1. 6, for  sweet 
little  songs  rtad  *  Psalter  songs.' 


VOL.  rv.  PT.  7. 
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UN  ANNO  ED  UN  GIOENO.     Add  tliat 
it  was  produced  at  the  Lyoeum  Theatre 
in   1836,   ahorily  after   its  production  at 
Naples. 

UNGER,  Cabolinx.  Add  that  the  name  is 
alBo  spelt  Unoheb. 

UNITED  STATES.  For  additional  matter, 
•ee  Boston,  Foster,  Nsobo  Music,  etc.,  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

UNIVERSITY  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  To 


the  list  of  important  works  g^yen  by  the 
bridge  Society  add  the  following : 


J.&  StMattlMwPMiion: 
Eln'  ftite  Bars. 
Bridge,  J.  F.    'BoekofAsM.' 
Cowvn.  F.  H.  •Symphony  In  F. 
JoAchlm.  J.  HiugarlAB  Conewto. 
Mac&utmi.   Violin  Conoerto. 
ll>ck«nile.A.a  YloUo  Oonoetta 
Pwnr.  O.H.H.   Trio  in  B  minor; 
PF.  Quartot  In  Ah  ;    String 
Quintet  In  Kb;    •  Symphony 


InF. 
SchaberL     gymphuui—, 

•od9;  'BongofKrfam.' 
Sehnmann.  *  AdTotit  HjBm.* 
Stanford.  C  Y.   Elegiac  Oda. 

91:  PF.  Quartet  in  F; 

Quintet  In  D  mlwir:  * 

Bereoga.* 
Thomaa.  A.  Goring.    eSaH* 
I       Ballet. 


The  asterisks  indicate  first  performance  in  'Eng- 
I  land.  [Id.] 


V. 


VAISSEAU  FANTdME.  P.  3130,  note  i, 
add  date  of  deaUi  of  P.  L.  P.  Dibtsch, 
Feb.  20,  1865. 

VALENTINO.  Add  that  he  came  to  London 
in  1839,  and  gave  concerts  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern.    [See  vol.  iii.  p.  40  5.] 

VALLERIA.  Add  that  she  remained  with 
the  Carl  Bosa  company  until  1886  inclusive,  and 
created  the  principal  parts  on  the  production  of 
<  Nadeschda '  and  <  The  Troubadour.' 

VALLOTTI,  P.  Fbakoesoajttonio,  was  a 
native  of  Piedmont,  where  he  must  have  been 
bom  about  the  year  1700,  since  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
saw  him  in  1770,  says  that  he  was  then  'near 
seventy  years  of  age.  ^  He  had  long  before  this 
time  attained  a  high  reputation  as  the  best 
Oi^anist,  and  one  of  the  best  Church  Composers, 
in  Italy.  To  his  skill  on  the  Organ  he  owed  the 
appointment  of  Maestro  di  Cappella,  at  the 
Church  of  S.  Antony,  at  Padua,  which  he  held 
with  honour  until  his  deat}i.  His  Compositions 
for  the  Church  are  very  numerous.  In  1770  he 
composed  a  Requiem  for  the  funeral  of  Tartini ; 
but  his  magrmm  opu»  was  a  theoretical  work, 
entitled  '  Delia  Scienza  teorica,  e  pratica,  della 
modema  musica.'  The  original  plan  of  this 
treatise  embraced  four  volumes  :  Vol.  I.,  treating 
of  the  sdentifio  or  mathematical  basis  of  Music ; 
VoL  n.,  of  the  '  practical  elements '  of  Music, 
including  the  Scale,  Temperament,  the  Cadences, 
and  the  Modes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  modem ; 
Vol.  III.,  of  Counterpoint ;  and  Vol.  IV.,  of  the 
methodofaooompanyingaThorough-fiass.  V0I.L 
only  was  published,  at  jPadua»  in  1779;  and  its 
contents  are  valuable  enough  to  make  the  loss 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  work  a  subject 
of  deep  regret.  In  this  volume,  the  mathema- 
tical proportions  of  the  consonant  and  dissonant 
Intervals  are  described  with  a  clearness  for 
which  we  seek  in  vain  in  most  of  the  older 
treatises  on  the  same  subject — ^not  excepting 

1  'Pretent  State  of  Music  In  Franee  and  Italy.*  By  Charles  Burnoy. 
Hue.  1>.,  pp.  UO-ISL   (London  177U 


that  of  Tartini  Umsell    To  the  contents  of  Boma 
of  these  treatises,  and  the  views  set  forth   in 
them,  allusion  is  frequently  made,  during  the 
course  of  the  work.    Chapter  XXXII.  contains 
a  lucid  refutation  of  the  theory  of  the  Miner 
Seventh  propounded  by  Bameau,  whom  Val- 
lotti    characterizes   as    'otherwise,   a   respect- 
able and  meritorious  writer ' ;  and,  at  the  dose  of 
the  introductory  section,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  definitions,  given  in  the  form  of  a 
Musical  Dictionary,  the  reader  is  referred  for 
farther  information  to  the  Dictionary  of  Boq»> 
seau,   which  he  is  told  would  be  still    more 
valuable  than  it  is  were    it   not    adapted  to 
Rameau*s   defective    system.      But    the    chief 
interest  of  the  treatise  lies  in  the  iact  that  it 
belongs  to  a  period  at  which  the  study  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Modes  was  combined  with  that  of 
the  modem  scale,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  more  modem  Tonality  was  not,  and  oould 
not  possibly  be,  antagonistic  to  the  older  one, 
since  it  was  based,  not  upon  the  abolition   of 
the  Modes,  but  upon  the  employment  of  the 
Ionian  and  ^ffiolian  forms  to  the  exdusitoi  of  all 
the  others.    We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
last  great  teacher  who  advocated  this  system  of 
instruction  was  Haydn;   and  that  Beethoven 
was  the  last  great  pupil  to  whom  Haydn  appears 
to  have  impacted  it.    It  would  be  an  interacting 
study  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  system  upon 
the  work  of  these  two  great  composers.    The 
task,  we  believe,  has  never  been  attempted ;  but 
it  is  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  that  the  art  of 
developing  the  resources  of  a  given  Key,  within 
its  natural  limits,  is  a  fitr  higher  and  more 
difficult  one  than  that  of  restlenly  modulating 
from  one  Key  to  another — and  this  is  the  most 
prominent    charaoteristio   of    the    method    in 
question.    Vallotti's  'Treatise  on  Modulation,' 
which  Dr.  Bumey  saw  in  MS.*  might  perhaps 
have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject;  but 
this  unhappily  has  never  been  published. 

I  rneent  Stata  of  Mods  In  Fnnea  and  Italy,  p.  in. 
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An  attempt  to  complete  Vallotti's  great  work 
wu  made  after  his  death  by  his  disciple  and 
successor,  P.  Luigi  Antonio  Sabbatini;^  and 
his  syst^  of  teaching  was  continued  by  his 
talented,  but  somewluit  eccentric  pupil,  the 
Ahh4  Vogler.  [W.S.R.] 

VAN  BREE,  J.  B.  Add  that  he  wrote  seve- 
ral masses  and  other  work^  beside  those  men- 
tioned in  the  article. 

VAN  DER  EEDEN.  G.  See  also  vol.  u. 
p.  450  b,  where  the  date  of  his  death  is  given  as 
June  2g,  1782. 

VAN  OS,  Albibt,  called  'Albert  the  Great,' 
is  the  earliest  known  organ-builder.  He  was  a 
priest,  and  built  the  oigan  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Utrecht  in  i  lao.  [V.  de  P.] 

VARNEY,  PiEBBB  Joseph  Alfhoztsb,  bom 
in  Paris,  Deo.  i,  181 1,  was  educated  at  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  violinist,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Rdcha's  for  composition.  He  was  successively 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  historique,  the  Th^tre 
lyrique,  at  Ghent,  the  Hague,  Rouen,  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens,  and  at  Bordeaux  (1865-78).  Several 
short  operas  and  operettas  of  slight  construction 
by  hira  were  brought  out  at  the  various  places 
where  he  worked.  He  is  best  known  as  having 
furnished  the  music  for  the  celebrated  Chant 
des  Girondins,  'Mourir  pour  la  Patrie,'  the 
words  of  which  were  by  Dumas,  and  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1848.    Vaniey  died  in  Paris  Feb.  7,  1879.  [M.] 

VATERLlNDISCHE  KtJNSTLERVE- 
REIN  (Society  of  Artists  of  the  Fatherhmd). 
A  name  which  has  become  famous  through  Beet- 
hoven*s  op.  lao.  '  The  Fatherland'  here  means 
Austria.  Schlndler  (Life  of  Beethoven,  ii.  34) 
says  that  in  the  winter  of  1822-3,  the  publishing 
firm  of  Diabelli  &  Co.  in  Vienna  formed  a  plan 
for  issuing  a  collective  set  of  variations  for  the 
pianoforte.  No  fewer  than  51  composers,  among 
whom  were  the  first  Viennese  masters  of  the 
time,'  consented  to  contribute  to  the  collection, 
which  was  published  in  two  large  oblong  books 
(No.  1380-81)  under  the  title  of  <  Vaterlandische 
Kiinstlerverein,  Veranderungen  tiber  ein  vor- 
gelegte8Thema,componirt  von  den  vorzfifflichsten 
Tonsetzem  und  Virtuosen  Wiens  und  der  k.  k. 
oesterreichischen  Staaten.'  ('  Society  of  Artists 
of  the  Fatherland.  Variations  on  a  given  theme, 
written  by  the  most  prominent  composers  and 
performers  of  Vieni^a  and  the  Imperial  States  of 

1  Babsatimi.  p.  Lotoi  AHTomo,  WM  a  mUt*  of  Ptdoa,  ud  a  pfttptl 
of  P.  Hartini,  under  whom  h«  studied,  for  fome  time,  at  Bologna. 
He  completed  his  mwlcal  education,  bowerer.  In  his  natire  town 
under  P.  Vallottt.  whom  he  sueeeeded,  about  the  year  1780,  as 
Maesuo  dl  Cappella  at  the  Chureh  of  8.  Antony  at  Padua ;  and 
whole  system  he  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  In  a  work  entitled 
'La  Tera  Idea  delle  Musleall  Komeriehe  Begnatore'  (Venlee.  ITW). 
He  also  wroto  a  *  Tratlato  sopra  le  Pughe  Musieall,'  in  two  toIs. 
(Venlee.  1802).  Ilhistrated  by  an  exhaustive  selection  of  Pngal  Sub* 
Jeols  and  Devices  culled  from  Vallotti's  Compositions  for  the 
Church :  and  another  tbeoretleal  work,  entitled, '  SlemenU  teorld 
e  pratid  dl  Musica'  (Boma.  1790).  His  best  Compotftion  was  a 
Mass,  written  for  the  Pvneral  of  JommeU.   He  died  at  Padua  In  U09. 

The  editor  is  indttbted  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Peace,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  use 
of  a  fine  copy  of  the  two  Srst-named  works,  which  are  now  vety 
diiBcult  to  proonre,  and  for  that  of  the  rare  and  perfect  copy  of 
Valloitrs  work  which  forms  the  sutOoot  of  the  present  notiee. 

a  It  is  cvlens  that  the  names  of  Ssvfrled  and  Welgl  an  not  in 
the  lilt. 


Austria.')  It  is  an  indication  of  the  position  held 
bv  Beethoven  among  the  musicians  of  Vienna^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is  taken  up  with 
his  variations,  33  in  number,  while  the  other 
50  composers  are  represented  by  a  single  varia* 
tion  each.  Beethoven's  composition  has  the 
separate  title  :  '  33  Veranderungen  fiber  einen 
Walzer  for  das  Pianoforte  componirt  und  der 
Frau  Antonia  von'Brentano,  gebomen  Edlen  von 
Birkenstock,  hochachtungsvoll  zugeeignet  von 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  lao  Werk.  Wien  bey 
Cappi  und  Diabelli.*  The  work  was  published  in 
June  1823.  On  the  i6th  of  the  month  the  fol- 
lowing notice  appeared  in  the  '  Oeeterreichisch 
Kaiserliche  priviligirte  Wiener  Zeitung ' : — *  We 
offer  to  the  world  in  this  work  no  variations  of 
the  ordinaiy  kind,  but  a  great  and  important 
masterpiece,  worthy  of  bemg  ranked  with  the 
immortal  creations  of  the  classical  composers  of 
past  times,  and  of  a  kind  that  could  be  pro- 
duced by  none  but  Beethoven,  the  greatest  living 
representative  of  true  art  The  most  original 
forms  and  ideas,  the  boldest  passages  and  har- 
monies, are  here  exhausted,  all  such  character- 
istic pianoforte  effects  as  are  founded  upon  a 
solid  style  are  employed,  and  a  further  interest 
attaches  to  the  work  firom  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  founded  upon  a  theme  which  would  not 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  such  treatment 
as  our  great  master,  alone  among  our  contem* 
poraries,  oould  give  it.  The  splendid  fugues, 
Noe.  24  and  32,  will  delight  eveiy  lover  of  the 
grave  style,  while  Nos.  0,  16, 17,  23,  etc.,  will 
charm  brilliant  performers;  in  diort  all  these 
variations,  by  the  novelty  of  ideas,  the  skill  of 
their  workmanship,  and  the  artistic  beauty  of 
their  transitions,  can  claim  a  place  beside  Seb. 
Bach's  .well-known  masterpiece  in  the  same  kind. 
We  are  proud  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
this  composition  to  the  public,  and  have  devoted 
the  greatest  care  to  combining  elegance  of  print- 
ing with  the  utmost  correctness.' 

The  original  manuscript  of  op.  120  is  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  C.  A.  Spina  of  Vienna.  In- 
teresting information  concerning  the  sketches 
for  the  composition  is  given  in  Nottebohm's 
'  Zweite  Beethoveniana»'  Leipzig,  1887.  Beet- 
hoven was  fond  of  presenting  copies  of  the 
printed  work  to  his  friends,  and  the  writer  pos- 
sesses two  such  copies  with  autograph  dedica- 
tions. 

The  second  book  of  the  variations  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  1823  or  early  in  1824.  Anton 
Diabelli,  the  composer  and  publisher,  had  mean- 
while dissolved  partnership  with  Cappi,  and  the 
name  of  the  firm  was  now  'A.  DiabeUi  &  Co.* 
As  in  the  first  book  (Beethoven's  portion)  so  here 
the  theme  by  Diabelli  precedes  the  variations. 
It  consists  of  3a  bars,  and,  although  of  slight 
importance  in  itself,  is  well  fitted  for  variation- 
writing.  The  waltz  is  followed  by  50  variations, 
as  follows  : — (i)  Ignats  Assmayer ;  (2)  Cari 
Maria  von  Booklet;  (3)  Leopold  Rustache 
Czapek;  (4)  Carl  Czemy ;  (5)  Joseph  Cserny ; 
(6)  Monti  Graf  Dietrichstein ;  (7)  Joseph 
Drechsler ;   (8)  A.  Emanael  Fonter  ('his  last 
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composition*);  (9)  Jakob  Freystaedtler ;  (10) 
Joh&nn  Gansbacher ;  (11)  Ahh6  Gelinek ;  (13) 
Anton  Halm;  (13)  Joachim  Hoffinann;  (14) 
Johann  Horzalka ;  (15)  Joseph  Hugelmann; 
(16)  J.  N.  Hummd;  (17)  Anselm  Htitten- 
brenner ;  (18)  Frederic  Kalkbrenner  (*  written 
during  his  stay  in  Vienna');  (19)  Friedrioh 
August  Kanne;  (20)  Joseph  "Kenkowtky ;  (ai) 
Conradin  Kreutzer;  (22)  Eduaid  Baron  von 
Lannoy;  (23)  M.  J.  Leidesdorf;  (24)  Franz 
Uszt  ('  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  bom  in  Hon- 
S*^y')»  (25)  Joseph  Mayseder;  (26)  Ignatz 
Moischeles;  (27)  Ignatz  F.  Edler  von  Mosel ; 
(28)  W.  A.  Mozart  JIU  ;  (29)  Joseph  Panny ; 
(30)  Hieronymus  Payer;  (31)  J.  P.  Pixis ;  (32) 
Wenzel  Plachy ;  (33)  Gottfried  Rieger;  (34)  P. 
J.  Riotte  ;  (35)  Fnnz  Roeer  ;  (36)  Johann 
Schenk ;  (37)  BVank  Schoberlechner ;  (38)  Franz 
Schubert ;  (39)  Simon  Sechter  (*  Imitatio  quasi 
Canon  a  tre  vod');  (40)  S.  R.  D. ;  (41)  Abb^ 
Stadler ;  (42)  Joseph  de  Szalay  ;  (43)  Wenzel 
Tomaschek;  (44)  Michael  Umlauff;  (45^  Fr. 
Dionysius  Weber ;  (46)  Franz  Weber ;  (47)  Ch. 
A.  de  Winkhler;  (48)  Franz  Weiss ;  (49)  Johann 
Wittassek;  (50S  J.  H.  Worzischek. 

(The  Graf  Dietrichstein,  mentioned  under 
No.  6,  was  the  leading  aristocratic  musician  of 
the  time.  Schubert's  '  Erlkonig  *  is  dedicated  to 
him.  The  initials  S.  R.  D.  under  No.  40  pro- 
bably indicate  the  name  of  some  other  aristocratic 
amateur).  A  long  coda  by  Carl  Czemy  is  ap- 
pended to  the  variations.  The  MS.  of  Schubert's 
variation,  No.  38,  which  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  bears  the  date  March  1821. 
According  to  this  the  later  date  given  by 
Schindler  for  the  inception  of  the  plan  must  be 
incorrect.  [M.F.] 

VAUDEVILLE  THEATRE.  To  list  of 
London  Theatres  under  this  head  add : — 

Tebbt'b  Theatre  ;  architect,  Walter  Emden ; 
lessee,  Edward  Terry.    Opened  Oct.  17,  1887. 

CouBT  Theatre  (re-erected  on  a  site  near 
the  former  theatre  of  that  name) ;  architect,  W. 
Emden ;  lessees,  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Chudleigh.    Opened  Sept.  24,  1888. 

SHA17ESBDBT  Theatbb  ;  architect,  C.  J. 
Phipps;  proprietor,  John  Lancaster.  Opened 
Oct.  20,  1888. 

Gbaivd  Theatre,  Islington.  Burnt  down  Dec. 
28,  1887.  Rebuilt ;  architect,  Frank  Matcham ; 
lessee,  Charles  Wilmot   Re-opened  Deo.  i,  1888. 

Ltbio  Theatre  ;  architect,  C.  J.  Phipps ;  pro- 
prietor, Henry  J.  Leslie.   Opened  Dec.  18, 1888. 

VAUGHAN.  Thomas.  Line  7  from  end  of 
article,  for  He  read  Vaughan.  Line  4  from 
end,/ar  1826  read  1825. 

VECCHI,  Obazio.  p.  235  a,  1.  13,  for  Sept 
read  Feb. 

VEILLONS  AU  SALUT  DE  L'EMPIRE, 
a  political  song  written  bv  Ad.  S.  Roy  in  1791, 
and  adapted  by  him  to  the  popular  air  '  Vous 
qui  d*amoureuse  aventure/  from  Dalayrao's 
'  Renaud  d* Ast  *  (produced  at  the  CotxMie  Ita- 
Uenne,  July  19,  1787).  The  song,  which  bears 
the  sub-title  of  *  Chant  de  liberty,*  was  one  of  I 


the  first  lyrical  utterances  suggested  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose  that  it  was  adapted  for  use  under  tlie 
first  Empire,  for  the  democratic  ideas  expressed 
in  Roy's  verses  were  absolutely  interdicted  under 
the  fiM  Napoleon.  The  word  '  Empire,'  wl&ich 
has  given  rise  to  this  widely-spread  impixamon, 
refers  here  to  the  State,  not  to  the  imperial 
Government.  The  success  of  the  song  was 
enormous,  and  it  required  nothing  less  than  the 
'  Marseillaise '  to  drive  it  out  of  popular  fikvoor. 
The  first  three  verses  alone  are  by  Roy;  the 
fourth  was  added  in  1840,  when  the  song  ^was 
for  a  time  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
it  had  &llen.  [-^  J-] 

VENI  SANCTE  SPIRITUS.    A  Proee,  or 
Sequence,  sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Whit- 
sunday, and  during  the  Octave  of  Pentecoet, 
between  the  Epistle  and  GoepeL    The  text,  in 
Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic,  arranged  in  strophes 
of  three  verses,  the  two  first  of  which  rhyme  to- 
gether, while  the  third  verse  in  every  strophe 
ends  in  the  syllable  'um,'  was  written  in  the 
tenth  century,  by  King  Robert  of  "Ennoe,  and, 
in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  has  never 
been  surpassed.    Whether  or  not  King  Rohert 
also  composed  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Melody^ 
a  very  fine  example  of  the  use  of  Mode  I. — ^it  is 
impossible  to  say.    It  is,  however,  quite  worthy 
of  the  text,  both  in  sentiment  aod  in  gracefol 
freedom  of  construction. 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritus  has  not  been  so  frequently 
treated  by  the  Polyphonic  Composers  as  some  of 
the  other  Sequences.  Palestrina  has,  however, 
treated  it  more  than  once,  in  settings  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  [W.S.R.] 

VENICE.  The  frequent  and  landatoiy  refoi^ 
ences  made  by  foreigners  to  the  Conservatorios 
of  Venice  abundantly  prove  the  reputation  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
The  Prandent  de  Brosses,  in  his  '  Lettres  His- 
toriques '  (Tom.  L),  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  pleasure  he  received  from  Venetian  music 
generally.    '  The  passion  of  the  nation  for  this  art 
is,*  he  says,  *  inconceivable  * ;  but '  the  music  par 
excellence  is  the  music  of  the  Hospitals ; . . .  the 
girls  sing  like  angels ;  they  play  tiie  violin,  the 
flute,  the  organ,  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello, 
the  bassoon,  in  short  no  instrument  is  large 
enough  to  frighten  them. . .  .  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  see  a  young  and  pretty 
novice  dressed  m  white  with  a  bunch  of  pome- 
granate flowers  behind  her  ear,  conducting  an 
orchestra  and  beating  the  time.'  Casotti  (Letters, 
July  ao,  1713),  assures  us  that  at  Vespers  in  the 
Inourabili  they  do  not  chant  they  enohaat  (non 
cantano  ma   incantano).      Rousseau    (Confes- 
sions, vii.)  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  charm 
of  the  singing  in  the  Venetian  ConservatoireB; 
and  readers  of  Dr.  Bumey's  letters  will  not 
have  forgotten  his  extreme  delight  at  the  music 
which  he  heard  at  the  Incurabili  under  Galnppi's 
direction;    'I  ran  away,'  he  says,  'firam  the 
music  at  Santa  Maria  Magnore,  to  the  Inciir- 
abili,  where  Buranello  and  nis  nightingales  .  • . 
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poured  balm  into  my  woanded  ears.'  Finally, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Mancini  wrote 
thus, '  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  Italy  there  are 
no  schools  of  music  worthy  the  name,  save  the 
Conservatoires  of  Venice  and  Naples  and  the 
school  conducted  by  Bartolommeo  Nuod  of 
Pescia.' 

The  Venetians  were  always  a  musio-loying 
race.  Not  only  did  the  people  display  a  natural 
ability  for  the  art  in  the  popular  music  of  the 
streets  and  the  songs  of  the  gondoliers,  but  the 
city  long  possessed  schools  of  cultivated  music 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  in  the  theatres, 
and  above  all  in  the  four  great  Scuole  or  Con- 
servatoires, which  were  atbushed  to  the  pious 
foundations  of  the  Piet2^  the  Mendicanti,  the 
Ospedaletto,  and  the  Incurabili.  So  famous  did 
these  schools  become  that  the  greatest  masters 
of  Italy,  and  even  of  Europe,  applied  for  the  post 
of  director,  and  were  proud  to  write  oratorios, 
motets,  and  cantatas  for  the  pupils.  The 
names  of  Lotti,  Galuppi,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Por- 
pora,  Jomelli,  Cimarosa,  to  take  a  few  only, 
must  always  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  Conserva- 
toires over  which  they  presided ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  Mozart,  when  under  contract  to 
produce  an  opera  for  the  Fenice,  promised  an 
oratorio  for  the  Incurabili  choir. 

The  four  hospitals  were  not,  in  their  origin, 
designed  ab  schools  of  music.  They  were  built 
and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  private  citi- 
zens, to  receive  the  poor  and  infirm :  their  position 
as  Conservatoires  was  only  gradually  developed. 
The  Pietk  at  San  Giovanni  in  Bragola,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1348,  by  Fra  Pierazzo 
d'Assissi  as  a  succursal  to  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital at  San  Francesco  della  Vigna.  After  the 
death  of  Pierazzo  both  hospittds  were  united 
at  San  Giovanni,  and  placed  under  the  Ducal 
supervision.  The  institution  was  supplied  with 
wood  and  com  free  of  charge,  and  enjoyed  a 
rental  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
The  children  of  the  hospital  were  taught  singing, 
among  other  accomplishments,  and  the  sdiool 
of  musio  gradually  developed  until  it  came  to 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  in  Venice.  At  the 
time  of  de  Brosses*  visit  the  Pietk  possessed  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  dty.  The  Hospital  of 
the  Pietk  was  the  only  one  of  the  Conserva- 
toires which  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Re- 
public and  escaped  the  financial  collapse  which 
overtook  so  many  pious  foundations  of  Venice. 

The  Hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  first 
founded  in  the  15th  century,  for  the  reception 
of  lepers.  In  the  year  1335  these  unfortunates 
were  all  collected  at  SS.  Gervasio  e  Ptotasio; 
and  in  126a  they  were  removed  to  the  island  of 
San  Lazaro  in  the  lagoon.  As  the  leprosy 
gradually  disappeared  from  Venice,  the  institu- 
tion and  its  funds  were  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  mendicants  and  impotent  persons.  In  the 
17th  century  Bartolommeo  Bontempelli  and 
Domenico  Biava,  two  wealthy  dtizens,  built 
and  endowed  the  Hospital  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo. — ^The  School  of  Music  at  the  Mendicanti 
sprang  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  school  at  the 
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Pietk  had  grown ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  it  had  acquired  a  high  repute.  In 
the  year  1 775,  on  May  a8,  the  Emperor  ioseph  II. 
was  entertained  at  the  Mendicanti,  and  a  new 
oratorio  was  performed  in  his  honour.  The 
contemporary  account  of  the  visit  describes  how 
'  the  whole  party  betook  themselves  to  hear  the 
new  oratorio  sung  by  the  ffirls  of  the  Mendicanti 
orphanage.  The  Emperor's  suite  occupied  places 
reserved  for  them  in  the  tribune  opposite  the 
grille  which  enclosed  the  choir  where  the  girls 
sang.  But  the  Emperor  and  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  attempted  to  enter  the 
choir*  They  were  not  recognized  at  first  by  the 
lady  guardians  of  that  door,  forbidden  to  all  men 
without  distinction  of  person,  and  admittance 
was  refused.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  pre- 
sently recognized  and  admitted.  He  amused 
himself  by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  music^ 
and  by  taking  part  in  a  full  chorus  with  his  own 
well  modulated  voice/  In  the  year  1777,  owing 
to  financial  difficulties  and  mismanagement,  the 
hospital  of  the  Mendicanti  was  closed,  though 
the  choir  continued  to  take  part  in  concerts  and 
oratorios  for  some  time  longer.  The  buildings 
of  the  Mendicanti  now  form  part  of  the  great 
Civic  Hospital  of  Venice. 

The  Ospedaletto  was  founded  in  1527,  at  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  as  a  poorhouse  and  orphan- 
age. S.  Girolamo  Miani  was  among  its  early 
benefactors,  and  so  too,  by  report,  was  Ignatitis 
Loyola.  The  Conservatoire  of  the  Osp^aletto 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  renowned  of  the 
four  Venetian  Schools,  though  Dr.  Bumey  ex- 
presses himself  much  satisfied  with  the  singing 
which  he  heard  there,  ranking  it  after  the 
Incurabili. 

The  Incurabili,  on  the  Zattere,  an  hospital 
for  incurables,  was  founded  in  1522,  by  two 
noble  ladies,  Maria  Malipiero  and  Maria  Grimani, 
under  the  inspiration  of  San  Gaetano  Thiene.  The 
first  building  was  of  wood  ;  but  the  new  church 
was  begun  m  1566  and  f^ished  in  1600.  The 
education  of  the  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  was  supervised  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  noble  ladies.  Dr.  Bumey  gives  the  palm 
to  the  orchestra  and  choir  of  the  Incurabili. 
This  Conservatoire  was  raised  to  its  high  position 
by  the  labours  of  the  two  famous  masters  Lotti 
and  Galuppi.  Galuppi,  called  II  Buranello,  was 
the  last  maestro  of  the  Incurabili  choir,  and 
wrote  for  it  the  last  oratorio  performed  before 
the  dosing  of  the  institution  in  1 776,  the  *  Moyses 
de  Sinai  revertens.*  Six  years  later  the  concert- 
room  of  the  Incurabili  was  opened  once  more 
for  a  performance  of  Galuppi 's  'Tobias,'  in  honour 
of  Pope  Pius  rV.  The  Procurator  Manin,  at 
his  own  charges,  caused  the  hall  to  be  painted 
with  scenes  firom  the  life  of  Tobias,  and  decorated 
with  mirrors.  The  oratorio  was  given  by  a 
picked  choir  and  orchestra  chosen  from  the  four 
Conservatoires;  and  the  performers  were  all 
dressed  in  black  silk. 

The  girls  who  were  admitted  to  the  four  great 
Conservatorios  of  Venice,  were  by  rule  required 
to  prove  poverty,  ill-health,  and  Venetian  birth. 
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This  rule  was  sometimes  reUxed  in  favour  of  ex- 
ceptionally promising  voices.  The  state  dowered 
the  girls  either  for  marriage  or  for  the  convent. 
The  pupils  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
novices  and  Hieprovette  or  pupil  teachers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  ustruct  the  novices  in  the  rudi- 
meats  of  music  under  the  guidance  of  the  maes- 
tro.  The  number  of  scholars  in  each  Conserva- 
toire varied  from  sixty  to  eighty.  Every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evening  the  choirs  performed  fuU 
musical  Vespers  or  a  motet,  usually  written  by 
their  own  maestro.  The  churches  were  crowded, 
and  the  town  divided  into  factions  which  dis- 
cussed, criticized,  and  supported  this  or  that 
favourite  singer.  The  opera-singers  attended  in 
large  numbers  to  study  ike  method  of  the  more 
famous  voices.  On  great  festivals  an  oratorio 
was  usually  given.  The  words  of  the  Ubretto 
were  originally  written  in  Italian  ;  but  for 
gi^eater  decorum  Latin  was  subsequently  adopted. 
The  libretto  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
printed  with  a  £uicy  border  surrounding  the 
title-page,  which  contained  the  names  of  the 
singers  and  sometimes  a  sonnet  in  their  praise. 
The  libretto  was  distributed  gratis  at  the  door 
of  the  church ;  and  each  of  the  audience  was 
supplied  with  a  wooden  stool  or  chair.  The  choir 
sang  behind  a  screen,  and  was  invisible.  Ad- 
mission to  the  choir  was  forbidden  to  all  men 
except  the  niaestro ;  but  Rousseau,  by  the  help 
of  M.  le  Blond,  French  Consul,  succeeded  in 
evading  this  rule,  and  was  enabled  to  visit  the 
choir  of  the  Mendicanti  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  singers  whose  voices 
had  so  delighted  him.  Specud  tribunes,  called 
Coretti,  were  reserved  for  ambassadors  and 
high  state  officials.  Inside  the  church  applause 
was  forbidden,  but  the  audience  marked  their 
approval  by  drawing  in  the  breath  and  by 
shuffling  their  chairs  on  the  ground. 
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VENTABOUR.  P.  238  h,  L  s2,for  Dea  28 
read  Deo.  8. 

VERDELOT,  Fhiliit.  Add  that  Antonio 
Grardano,  the  publisher,  when  introducing  in 
1541  a  collection  of  six-part  madrigals  by  Ver- 
deloty  describes  them  on  the  title-page  as  the 
most  divine  and  most  beautiful  music  ever  heard 
('  la  piti  divina  e  piti  bella  musica  che  se  udisse 
giammai ').  It  has  long  been  the  question  who 
is  tiie  real  creator  of  the  madrigal  as  a  musical 
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form.    Adrian  Willaert  has  often  been  repf>»> 
seated  as  the  first  composer  of  madrigals.      Bai 
more  recent  investigation  would  seem  to  prove 
that  Verdelot  has   a  better  claim  than    Wil- 
laert to  this  position.      Besides    the  fact   in- 
sisted on  by  Mtner  ('Monatshefte  fOr  M'tiaik* 
Geachichte,'  zix.    85)    that   only  a    very    few 
of  Willaert*s  secular  compositions  axe  properiy 
madrigals,  the  most  of  them  being  rather  in 
the  lighter  style  of  vilanellas,  his  first  compftod- 
tion  of  the  land  appeared  only  in  1538,  w^faile 
as    early    as   1536  Willaert  himself   had   ar- 
ranged in  lute  tablature  for  solo  voice  ami  late 
accompaniment  twenty-two  madrigals  by  Ver- 
delot (*  Intavolatura  degli  Madfigali  di  Verde- 
lotto  da  cantare  et  sonare  nel  lauto  .  .  .  per 
Messer  Adiiano,*  Venice,  1536).    Apart  £ram 
the  early  mention  of  the  name  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  earliest  known  volume  of  musical  pieo^ 
described  as  madrigals  bears  the  date  1533,  and 
Verdelot  is  the  chief  contributor.    It  ia  entitled 
*  Madrigali  Novi  de  diversi  excellentissimi  Mu- 
sici.*     (See  Eitner, '  Bibliographic  der  Sanimel- 
werke,'  p.  27.)    If  any  one  might  dispute  the 
claim  of  Verdelot  to  be  the  first  real  madrigalist, 
perhaps  it  is  Gostanao  Festa,  who  also  appears 
as  a  contributor  to  this  volume,  and  whose  name 
otherwise  as  a  composer  appears  earlier  in  print 
than  that  of  Verdelot.    (It  should  be  mentioned 
that  this  first  book  of  madrigals  is  not  perfectly 
preserved,  two    part-books    only    existing    in 
the  Konigl.  Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.)    From 
1537  onwards  various  collections  of  Verdelot's 
nuKlrigals  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  were  made 
by  enterprising  publishers,  such  ss  Scutto  and 
Gardano,  but  always  mixed  up  with  the  works 
of  other  composers.     Eitner  says  that  no  inde- 
pendent collection  of  Verdelot's   madrigals   is 
known  to  exist.    Out  of  the  miscellaneous  col- 
leotions  he  reckons  up  about  100  as  composed 
by  Verdelot,  although  with  regard  to  many  of 
them  some  uncertainty  prevails,  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  publishers  in  affixing  names,  and 
perhaps  also  their  wish  to  pass  off  inferior  com- 
positions as  the  work  of  the  more  celebrated 
masters.      The  feat  of  adding  a  fifth  part  to 
Jannequin's  '  Bataille '  first  appeared  in  Tylman 
Susato's  tenth  '  Book  of  Chansons,'  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1545,  and  has  been  reprinted  in 
modem  times  by  Gommer.    Besides  madrigals, 
Verdelot  appears  as  composer  of  motets  in  the 
various  collections  made  by  publishers  from  1533 
onwards.     Forty  are  enumerated   in  Eitno-'s 
'  Bibliographic,'  several  of  them  imperfectly  pre- 
served.   Of  the  complete  works  which  Ambros 
examined,  he  praises   the   masteriy  constrao- 
tion,  and  the  finely  developed  sense  for  beanty 
and    pleasing  harmony. — Only  one    Mass  by 
Verdelot  is  known,  one  entitled  '  Philomena,'  in 
a  volume  of  five  Masses  published  by  Scotto, 
Venice,  in  1544.    ^^^  ^nd  Ambros  say  that 
several  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome ;  but  Codex  38,  to  which 
Fdtis  refers,  is  shown  by  Haberl's  Catalogfoe 
('Katalog    der   Musik-werke    im    papstlichen 
Archiv,'  pp.  18  und  171,  2)  to  contain  only  three 
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motets  by  Verdelot.    (See  alao  Van  der  Straeten, 
'  Mudque  de  Pays-Baa/  vi.  473.)  [J.R.M.] 

VERDI.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Oct.  9  read 
Oct.  10.  P.  340  6,  omit  note  z,  as  there  is  no- 
Uiing  in  the  mention  of '  leather '  and  *  pedals' 
whidi  militates  against  the  instrument  having 
been  a  spinet,  as  stated  in  the  text.  P.  347  6, 
1.  26  from  bottom,/(>r  Roger  read  Royer.  P.  248  a, 
I.  27  from  bottom^jTor  A^unch  17  read  March  14. 
P.  248  ft,  1.  26,/or  Oct.  26  read  Oct.  25.  P.  250a, 
1.  39,  for  Apnl  12  read  March  24 ;  L  3  from 
bottom,  fw  II  read  Un.  P.  2506,  1.  18, /or 
Dec.  27  read  Dec.  24 ;  1.  31,  for  in  read 
May  24.  P.  251,  add  that  Verdi's  latest  work, 
'  Otello,*  set  to  a  poem  founded  on  Shalcespeare 
by  Boito,  was  produced  at  the  Scala,  under 
Faccio*s  direction,  on  Feb.  6,  1887.  P.  2526, 
1.  2,  for  Mini  read  Nini ;  1.  3,  for  Bouchenon 
read  Boucheron ;  1.  8, /or  Mabollmi  read  Mabel- 
lini.  P.  2545,  in  list  of  works,  for  date  of 
'Macbeth'  reai,  March  14.  For  <StifeUio'  in 
line  I  of  second  column  and  in  note  3  read  *  Stif- 
felio.'  For  date  of '  Un  ballo  in  Masohera '  read 
1859. 

VERDONCK,  CoBNZLirs,  bom  at  Tumhout 
in  Belgium  in  1563,  belongs  to  the  later  school 
of  Flemish  composers,  influenced  from  Italy,  as 
Italy  had  earlier  been  influenced  from  Flanders. 
He  lived  chiefly  at  Antwerp,  in  the  service  of 
private  patrons,  and  died  there  July  4,  1625. 
As  a  musician,  he  must  have  been  highly  ap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries,  as  the  following 
epitaph,  iDScribed  to  his  memory  in  the  Car- 
melite Church  at  Antwerp  shows;  a  copy  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  obliging  kindness  of  M. 
Goovaerts,  keeper  of  the  Public  Archives  at 
Brussels : — 

D.  O.  M.  S. 

SISTB  CRADUM  VIATOR 

UT  PBRLBGAS  QUAM  OB  REM  HIC  LAPIS  LfrTBRATUS  SIBT 

MUSICORUU  DBLICIAE 

CORNELIUS  VERDONCKIUS 

TVRNHOLTAl^S  HOC  CIPPO  BHBU I  CLAUSUS 

PERPBTUUM  SILBT 

QUI  DUM  VIXIT 

VOCB  BT  ARTE  MUSICA 

MORTBM  SURDA  NI  BSSBT  PLEXISSBT 

QUAM  DUM  FRUSTRA  DEMULCET 

COBLI  CHORIS  VOCBM  ABTBRNAM  SACRATURUS 

ABIT 

IV  NGN.  JUX..  AMNO  MDCXXV  AETAT.  LXII 

AT  TU  LECTOR  BENE  PRECARB  ET  VALB 

CLIBNTI  sue  MOESTUS  PONBBAT 

DE  CORDES. 

His  compositions  consist  chiefly  of  madrigals  for  I 
four,  six,  and  up  to  nine  voices,  many  of  which 
appear  in  the  miscellaneous  collections  published 
at  Antwerp  by  Hubert  Waelrant  and  Peter 
Phalese  between  1585  and  1610.  For  details, 
see  Qoovaerts*  '  Histoire  et  Bibliographie  de  la 
Typographic  Musicale  dans  les  Pays-Bas ' ;  also 
Eitner  s  '  Bibliographie  der  Sammdwerke.'  One 
of  his  madrigals  was  received  into  Young's 
English  collection  entitled  '  Musica  Transal- 
pina,'  published  in  London,  1588.  A  few  sacred 
compositions  also  appear  among  the  published 
works  of  Verdonck.  An  Ave  Maria  of  his  for 
4  voices  is  printed  in  the  Ratisbon  *  Musica  Di- 
vina,*  Annus,  ii.  liber  ii,  1874.  [J.R.M.] 
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VEREENIGJNG,  etc.  The  list  of  pubUca- 
tions  issued  by  this  society  Is  to  be  continued  as 
follows ; — 


U.  Oontt.  HuTveiu.  '  Fiathodia 
Sacra  et  Pro&na '  («d.  W.  J. 
A.  JoDokbloet  aod  J.  P.  N. 
Land.  lesS). 

IS.  8U  Fialms  hj  Bweettnck.  io 
4  |»rU  (ed.  B.  XitiMr,  UB4). 

IS.  J.  A.  Relnken'i  'HortuK  Musi- 
cal'  (ed.  J.  a  M.  ran  Bleiiii> 
dUk.  1886). 


14  J.  A.  Bdnken. '  Partite  dlTans 
aopra  I'Arta : '  Schweiget  mlr 
TOD  Woiber  nehmen '  (Wfgt), 

CWUbottt  No.)  J.  P.  Sweellnck. 
*0  Sacruin  OodtItIuid,'  fr- 
part  motet. 

16k  J.  P.  Sweellnck,  Oantio  Mora, 
'Hodle  Ohrlatus  natus  eM ' 
SpartB. 


The  second  volume  of  the  society's  'Tijd- 
schrift'  was  completed  in  1887. 

VERTICAL  (or  PERPENDICULAR)  and 
HORIZONTAL  METHODS  OF  COMPOSI- 
TION. Two  highly  characteristic  and  expressive 
terms,  used  by  modem  critics  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishmg  the  method  of  writing  culti- 
vated by  modem  Composers  from  that  practised 
by  the  older  Polyphonists. 

The  modem  Composer  oonstmcti  his  passages, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  a  succession  of  Funda- 
mental or  Inverted  Chords,  eadi  of  which  v* 
built  perpendicularly  upwsjrdi^  from  the  bass 
note  which  forms  its  harmonic  support,  as  in 
the  example  on  p.  520  of  the  present  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Polyphonic  Composer,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinking  but  little  of  the  Hiffmonies  upon  which 
his  passages  are  based,  fomis  them  by  weaving 
together,  horisontally,  two  or  more  Melodies, 
arranged  in  contrapuntal  fonn — ^that  is  to  say,  in 
obedience  to  a  code  of  laws  which  simply  provides 
for  the  simultaneous  progression  of  the  Parts,  with 
the  certainty  that,  if  they  are  artistically  woven 
together,  tlie  resulting  Harmony  cannot  fail  to 
be  pure  and  correct ;  as  in  the  example  on  pp. 
580  and  581  of  this  Appendix.  [W.S.R.] 

VESQUE  VON  PtJTTLINGEN,  Johann, 
born  of  a  noble  family  of  Belgian  origin,  July  33, 
1803,  at  Opole,  the  residence  of  Prince  Alexauder 
Lubomirski  His  parents  went  to  live  in  Vienna 
in  1804,  and  at  la  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  Lowenburgische  Convict  there  for  about  a 
year.  He  began  his  musical  studies  in  1816, 
learning  successively  &x>m  Leidesdorf,  Mosoheles, 
and  Wondschek.  In  i8aa  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  in  order  to  study  for  the  civil 
service,  which  he  entered  in  1827.  As  early  as 
1830  he  completed  an  opera,  on  the  libretto  of 
Rossini's  '  Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  per- 
formed by  amateurs  in  a  private  house.  In  1 833 
he  studied  counterpoint,  etc.,  with  Sechter,  and 
in  Oct.  1838  a  a-act  opera,  'Turandot,'  was 
gfiven  with  success  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre. 
In  this  and  his  other  musical  compositions  he 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  'J.  Hoven.'  Two 
years  later  a  third  opera,  'Jeanne  d'Arc^'  in 

3  acts,  was  given  in  Vienna.  The  work  was 
considered  worth  v  of  being  performed  at  Dresden 
in  1845,  with  Johanna  Wagner  in  the  principal 
part.    His  other  operas  are  '  Der  Liebeszauber,' 

4  acts,  1845;  'Ein  Ab^iteuer  Carl  des  II,* 
I  act,  1850;  'Burg  Thayer,'  3  acts,  apparently 
not  performed ;  *  Der  lustige  Rath,  a  acts, 
185a,  produced  at  Weimar  by  Liszt;    'Lips 
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TulHan,'  i  act,  not  performed.  In  187a  he 
retired  from  the  oiyil  service,  and  in  1879  re- 
ceived the  title  of  *  Geheimrath.'  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Oct.  29,  1883.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  nearly  all  the  musicians  of  his  time ;  he 
corresponded  with  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  many  other  distinguished 
men.  His  compositions  of  various  kinds  reach 
the  opus-number  58,  besides  two  masses,  and 
other  works  unpublished.  The  above  infor- 
mation is  obtained  from  a  sketch  of  his  life 
published  by  Holder  of  Vienna^  1887,  bearing 
no  author's  name.  [M.j 

VESTALE,  LA.  Line  3  of  article,  for  Dec 
16  rectd  Dec.  15.  The  date  given  by  Clement, 
Riemann,  etc.,  was  the  date  at  first  announced 
for  the  performance. 

VESTBIS,  Mmb.  Add  that  during  her  en- 
gagements with  Elliston,  Charles  Kemble,  etc., 
with  their  permission,  she  re-appeared  at  the 
King^s  Theatre,  and  played  in  Rossini's  operas  on 
their  production  in  England,  viz.  as  Pippo  (in '  La 
Gazza*),  March  10,  18  21 ;  Malcolm  Graeme  (in 
'Donna  del  Lago*),  Feb.  18,  1823;  Zamira  (in 
'Ricardo  e  Zoraide'),  June  5,  1823;  Edoaitlo 
(in  'Matilde  di  ShabranO*  July  3, 1823 ;  Emma 
(in  '  Zelmira  *),  at  Mme.  Colbran-Rossini's  d^ut, 
Jan.  24, 1824 ;  and  Arsace,  with  Pasta  as  Semi- 
ramide,  July  15, 1824.  She  played  there  also  in 
1825,  and  as  Pippo  at  Fanny  Ay  ton's  d^ut  in 
1827.  This  last  year  she  played  in  English  at 
Covent  Garden,  George  Brown  in  *The  White 
Maid'  ('La  Dame  Blanche*),  Jan.  2,  a  part 
played  in  Paris  by  the  tenor  Ponchard,  and 
Blonde  in  *  The  Seraglio,*  a  mutilated  version  of 
Mozart's  '  Entfiihrung,'  Nov.  24.  [A.G.] 

VLM)ANA,  LoDOVioo.  Corrections  as  to 
his  name  and  place  of  birth  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  314,  note  2. 

VLINESI,  AuGUSTB  Chablbs  Leonard 
FBAirfOis,  bom  at  Leghorn  Nov.  2,  1837,  i^~ 
turalized  a  Frenchman  in  1885,  had  been  for 
many  years  the  conductor  of  various  Italian  opera 
companies  before  finally  becoming  first  conductor 
at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris.  He  is  the  son  of  a  mu- 
sician, and  was  taught  music  by  the  advice  of 
Pacini  and  Dohler,  and  became  a  chorus  master 
in  Italy.  In  1857  he  came  to  Paris  furnished 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Rossini  fr^m 
Pasta,  and  in  Paris  he  completed  his  musical 
education.  In  1859  ^®  ^<^  called  to  London  to 
conduct  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane.  He  then 
went  to  New  York,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Moscow.  He  made 
a  short  stay  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  then  for 
twelve  yean  conducted  the  Italian  opera  at 
Covent  Grarden.  Besides  this  he  has  wielded 
his  b&ton  in  many  other  towns,  as  Vienna, 
Trieste,  Barcelona^  Madrid,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pooly  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
etc.  He  has  a  talent  for  conducting  those  Ita- 
lian opera  companies  which  are  got  together  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  where  the  singers  have 
neither  time  to  rehearse  nor  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  methods.    On  July 
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1, 1887,  M.  Vianesi,  who  was  naturalised  juBt  ia 

time,  was  chosen  by  the  directors  of  the 

to  replace  Altte  [see  Alt^  in  Appendix] 

ductor.    He  fills  the  post  with  much 

of  gesture,  but  with  scarcely  more  authori^  tliaa 

his  predecessor.  [A^.] 

VIARD-LOUIS,  Jbnht.    See  voL  iv.  p.  342. 
where*  last  line  of  article, /or  1844  read  1&84. 

VICTIMiE  PASCHALI.    A  Prose^  or   Se- 
quenoe,  sung,  in  the  Roman  Church,  on  Baster 
Sunday  and  during  its  Octave,  immediately  alter 
the  Gradual,  which   intervenes    between     the 
Epistle  and  Grospel.     The  text,  written  in   » 
very  irregular  metre,  witii  unexpected  rhjrmes 
marking  the  caesura  and  dose    of   verses    of 
constantly  varying  rhythm,   is  attributed,    bj 
Rambachius,  to   the  nth  century.    The    old 
Ecclesiastical  Melody,  in  Modes  I.  and  ir.»  is 
probably  of  equal  antiquity,  and  may  well  have 
been  composed  by  the  author  of  the  text,  odoioe  it 
adapts  itself,  with  never-feuling  fAcility,  to  the 
rhythmical  change  in  the  verse. 

The  Sequence  was  a  great  £svourite  with  the 
Polyphonic  Composers,  most  of  whom  have 
treated  it  with  marked  success.  The  finest  ex- 
amples are  the  well-known  settings  by  Pales- 
trina.  [W.S.R.] 

VIETJXTEMPS.  The  date  of  birth  is  pro- 
bably to  be  corrected  to  Feb.  ao,  on  the  authoritj 
of  PaloBchi  and  Riemann. 

VIOLETTA  MARINA.  Add  that  the  la- 
strument  was  invented  by  Cabtbucci. 

VIOLIN-PLAYING.  P.  2870,  1.  7  from 
bottom  of  text,ybr  Cortigniano  read  Cortegianou 
P.  289,  in  the  table  of  violinists,  the  follow- 
ing corrections  are  to  be  made.  In  Group  I 
the  date  of  Lecbur's  birth  should  be  given  as 
1687 ;  that  of  De  Beriot  as  1802 ;  that  of  Jos. 
Hellmesberger  as  1828.  Add  date  of  death  of 
Alard,  1888.^  In  Group  II,for  Jn.  Linley  rtad 
Th.  Linley.  In  Group  III,  Kalliwoda's  date  is 
to  be  read  1800,  and  that  of  A.  Stamitz  as  1755. 
In  Group  IV,  J.  Becker's  date  should  be  1833. 
In  Group  V  Uie  date  of  Baltzar's  death  is  1663. 
In  Group  VI,  Barthelemon's  date  is  1741,  and 
that  of  the  death  of  Aubert  le  vieux,  1753. 
P.  290  a,  I.  31,  add  that  the  Ciaooona  here 
attributed  to  G.  B.  Vital!,  is  the  composition  of 
Antonio  Vitali.  The  article  on  p.  3136,  of 
this  volume  refers  to  this  latter  composer,  not  to 
G.  B.  Vitali.  P.  290  6, 1.  7,  after  the  vordt  see 
that  article,  add  in  Appendix.  P.  292  a.  1.  37 
from  bottom,ybr  about  1 700  read  16 76.  P.  292  6 . 
1.  20  from  bottom,  the  last  word  belongs  to  the 
line  above.  line  19  from  bottom,  /or  aboui 
1700  read  1687.  ^*  ^93  ^*  ^^®  ^^  ^™  bottom, 
fw  1801  read  1861.  Line  6  from  bottom, /br 
1700  read  1698.  P.  296  a,  1.  19  from  bottom. 
for  1836  read  1833.  ^^^  '3  ^°^  bottom,  add 
date  of  Alard's  death,  1888.  P.  2976,  line  8, 
for  born  1822  read  1822-1887 ;  1.  16,  after 
Dont,  add  dates,  1815-88.  P.  298  a,  1.  25 
from  bottom,  for  1796  read  1797  ;  1.  7  from 

1  Th«  news  of  Uie  de«th  of  Jeao  Delphln  ALaid*  on  Febu  tt  ISSIL 
•rrived  titer  the  earlier  sheets  of  this  Appendii  were  in  trp«> 
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hoitomt  for  1801  recid  1800 ;  L  4  from  bottom, 
for  1 874  read  1 875.  P.  298  h,  L  34  from  bottom, 
jTor  about  1640-1700  read  1630-1679 ;  1. 19  from 

bottom,  for  died  about  174a  recid  171 4-1 74a; 

1.  7  from  bottom, /or  about  1780  read  1775. 

VIOLINO  PICCOLO  {Quart-^eige,  Halb- 
geiffStZh^vieriel-ffeigetThree-qmarter-flddle).  A 
violin  of  small  dze,  but  of  the  ordinaiy  parts 
and  proportions,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  pochette  or  kit.  It  was  usually  tuned 
a  minor  third  higher  than  the  ordinaiy  violin, 
its  highest  string  having  the  same  pitch  as  the 
highest  string  of  the  Quinton.  Leopold  Mozart 
says  the  Quart-geigeis  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
violin,  and  is  us^  by  children.  'Some  years 
ago,*  he  continues,  'Concertos  were  written  for 
these  little  violins,  called  by  the  Italians  Yiolino 
Piccolo  :  and  as  they  have  a  much  higher  com- 
pass than  the  ordinary  violin,  they  were  fre- 
quently used  in  open-air  serenades  {Nacht' 
HUeke)  with  a  flute,  harp,  and  other  similar 
instruments.  Now,  however  [1756],  the  small 
violin  can  be  dispensed  with.  Bverything  is 
played  on  the  common  violin  in  the  higher 
positions.'  ('Violinschule,'  p.  a.)  The  'Tbree- 
quarter  Fiddle '  is  still  used  by  children,  but  is 
always  abandoned  as  early  as  possible.  Whether 
the  'Yiolino  piccolo'  of  Bach's  first  Cothen 
Concerto  was  of  different  pitch  from  the  ordinary 
violin  is  doubtful.  The  term  here  possibly  de- 
signates a  violin  somewhat  smaller,  and  strung 
with  thinner  strings,  but  of  the  ordinaiy  pitch. 
[See  YioLOKCBLLO  Piccolo.]  [E.J.P.] 

YIOLONCELLO  PICCOLO.  A  violoncello 
of  the  ordinary  pitch,  but  of  smaller  size  and 
having  thinner  strings.  According  to  Quantz 
(' Flotenschule,*  p.  aia),  it  was  generally  used 
for  solo-playing,  the  ordinary  violoncello  being 
employed  for  concerted  mudc.  Similarly,  the 
Yiola  da  Gamba  used  for  solo-playing  was  of 
smaller  size  than  the  six-stringed  *  concert-bass.' 
Bach  introduces  the  Violoncello  piccolo  in  the 
cantatas  '  Jesu  nun  sei  gepreiset,'  and  '  Ich  geh' 
und  Buche  mit  Yerlangen.  The  parts  have  the 
usual  violoncello  compass.  The  well-known 
obbligato  part  to  '  Mein  glaubiges  Herz  '  is  en- 
titled'  Yioloncello  Piccolo,'  though  it  is  probable 
from  its  construction  that  it  was  originally 
written  for  the  Yiola  da  Gamba.  [E.  J.P.] 

YIRGINAL  MUSIC.  P.  306  6,  note  a,  for 
Cromwell  read  Cornwall.  P.  310  b,  L  16  from 
bottom,  correct  the  statement  tiiat  the  book  has 
always  been  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny. It  formerly  belonged  to  Barney,  and 
was  sold  at  lus  sale  for  £11  os.  6d.  According 
to  Bimbault,  it  was  at  one  time  in  his  (Bim- 
Uult's)  Ubrary.  [W.B.S.] 

YISETTI,  Albert  Akthokt,  was  bom  (of 
an  English  mother)  at  Spalato  in  Dalmatia, 
May  13, 1846,  and  studied  composition  under  Al- 
berto Mazzucato  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan, 
where  he  gained  two  scholarships.  His 
exercise  for  his  degree  was  a  cantata  to  words 
by  his  friend  Arrigo  Bolto.    His  first  engage- 
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ment  was  as  conductor  at  Nice.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  A.  Dumas  prepared  speci- 
ally for  him  a  libretto  for  an  opera  from  his 
'T^is  Mousquetaires.'  The  score  was  hardly 
completed  when  it  was  burnt  in  the  siege  of  the 
Commune.  Mr.  Yisetti  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  teaching  singing.  He  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Singing  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
at  the  Guildhall  School,  the  Watford  School,  and 
various  other  institutions.  He  is  also  diroctor 
and  condaotor  of  ike  Bath  Philharmonic  Society, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  an  immensity  of  time, 
money,  and  ability.  Mr.  Yisetti  has  published 
translations  of  Hullafa's  'History  of  Modem 
Music,'  of  Dr.  Hueffer's  *  Musical  Studies,'  and 
of  other  works.  The  King  of  Italy  in  1880  con- 
ferred on  him  unsolicited  Uie  order  of  the  Corona 
d'  Italia.  [G.] 

YOCAL  CONCERTS,  line  la  from  end  of 
article, /or  i8az  read  182a. 

YOGLER,  Abt.  Line  i  a  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Prof.  Schaf  hauU  has  recently  published 
a  monograph  on  'Abt  Greoig  Joseph  Yogler' 
(Augsburg,  1888),  which  supersedes  all  other 
works  on  the  subject. 

YOICES.  P.  334  ft,  L  15  from  bottom, /or 
177  s  read  1764. 

YOLKMANN.  F.  R.  Add  date  of  death, 
Oct.  a9-3o,  1883. 

YOPELIUS.  GOTTFBUD,  bom  at  Herwigs- 
dorf,  near  Zittau,  in  1645,  became  cantor  at  St. 
Nicholas,  Leipzig,  and  died  at  Leipzig  in  1715. 
He  wrote  some  original  tunes  to  hymns  pre- 
viously set  to  other  music,  but  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  harmonizer  of  older  melodies  in  four  voice- 
parts.  He  adopts  the  more  modem  form  of 
regular  rhythm  (generally  3-a\  and  freely  uses 
the  subdominant  and  major  dominant  even  in 
minor  keys,  and  the  accidental  f  &nd  Q.  He 
published  in  168  a  '  Neu  Leipager  Gesangbuch,' 
which  contains  besides  other  tunes  100  hymns 
from  Schein's  '  Cantional  oder  Gesangbuch '  of 
i6a7.  [R.M.] 

YORAUSNAHME.    See  Anticipation. 

YORHALT.    See  Suspension. 

YOSS,  Chablss.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  731  b,  and 
add  date  of  death,  Aug.  29,  i88a. 

YOWLES,  W.  G.,  organ-builder  in  Bristol,  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  business  established  in 
1814  ^y  Jo^  Smith.  The  latter  died  in  1847, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  step-son  Joseph  Mon- 
day. On  the  death  of  Monday  in  1857  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Yowles.  Smith 
built  the  organ  in  Bath  Abbey,  and  Yowles 
those  of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 
in  Bristol.  [Y:  de  P.] 

YUILLAUME.    P.  341  b,  1.  3  from  bottom, 
for  brother  read  father. 

YULPIX7S,  Mblohiob,  bora  at  Wasini^en,  in 
the  Henneberg  territory,  about  1560,  l^came 
cantor  at  Weimar  in  1600,  and  held  this  position 
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till  his  death  in  i6i6.  He  oompoeed  some 
chorales,  notably  *  Jesu  Leiden,  Pein  und  Tod,' 
'Christua  der  ist  mein  Leben/  and  'Weltlich 
Ehr  und  zeitlich  Gut/  the  melodies  of  which  are 
bold  and  charming;  but  accomplished  much 
more  iD  harmonizing  tunes  for  many  voices,  in 
which  he  shows  himself  a  sound  contrapuntist. 
He  is  addicted  to  the  old  style  in  the  use  of  the 
major  and  minor  chords  close  together,  even  the 
dominant  having  often  the  minor  third,  and  in 
the  employment  of  chords  without  thirds.  He 
uses  syncopation  so  freely  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  whether  triple  or  quadruple  rhythm  is 
intended.  His  contrapuntal  skill  is  exhibited  in 
love  of  notes  suspended  as  discords  and  after- 
wards resolved.    In  the  free  use  of  the  first  in< 
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version  of  the  common  chord  he  is  rather  in 
advance  of  his  age.  His  chief  works  are  '  Gan- 
tiones  Sacrae  cum  6,  7,  8  vocibus,*  Jena,  j6o2  ; 
*  Gantiones  Sacrae  5,  6,  et  8  vooum,'  a  ptai.  Jeiia» 
1603-4;  '  Kirchengeaange  und  geistliche  JAoder 
D.  Lutheri  und  Anderer  mit  4  und  5  Stimmen/ 
Leipzig,  1604,  of  which  the  second  enlarged 
edition  bears  the  title '  Bin  schon  geisUich  Ge- 
sangbuch,'  Jena,  1609,  and  has  the  melody  in 
the  discant,  whereas  most  of  his  settings  have  it 
in  the  tenor ;  '  Canticum  £.  Y.  Mariae  4,  5,  6 
et  pluribus  vocibus/  Jena  1605 ;  *  Opaaculnm 
novum,*  161  o  ;  and  a  Passion  oratorio  from  the 
four  Gospels,  in  which  the  narrator  has  a  tenor 
voice.  £R.M.] 
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WAGNER,  H.  Johanna.    P.  346  a,  1.  19, 
for  at  (second  time)  read  of.    Line  20, 
far  Walkure  and  Norn  recui  Schwertleite 
and  First  Norn. 

WAGNER,  W.  RiOHAKD.  P.  346  a,  last  line 
but  one, /or  181 1  read  181 3.  P.  365  a,  1.  20, 
far  is  announced  to  be  given  again,  etc.  read 
was  repeated  in  1886  ax^  1888.  P.  37a  b,  in 
the  chronological  list,  under  Die  Walktire, /or 
June  a6  read  June  25.  To  the  number  of  books 
on  the  subject  of  Wagner  should  be  added  M. 
Jullien's  admirable  '  Richard  Wagner :  sa  vie  et 
ses  oBUvres  *  (Librairie  de  I'Art),  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, 1886.  Add  that  Wagner's  early  opera, 
'  Die  Feen '  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  349),  was  produced  at 
Munich  on  June  29,  1888. 

WAINWRIGHT.  Line  7  of  article,/or  1797 
read  1766.  P.  375  a,  1.  16,  for  him  read  Ro- 
bartt,  since  Sohnetzler^s  remark  was  made  on 
him.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  542  a. 

WALDMlDCHEN,  DAS.  Line  6  of  article, 
for  in  October  read  until  December.     Concern- 
ing its  being  used  up  in  '  ^vana,'  see  vol.  iv. 
p.  41 2  5. 

WALKELEY,  Antony.    Line  3  of  article, 
for  1700  read  1698. 

WALLACE,  W.  ViNOBNT.  Line  2-3  of  ar- 
ticle,/or  about  1812  or  1814  read  July  i,  1814. 
!*•  377  *.  !•  10  from  bottom,  for  Nov.  16  read 
Nov.  3. 

WALLISER,  Chbistoph  Thomas,  bom  at 
Strasburg  about  1568,  died  there  1648.  His 
chief  work  is  *  Ecclesiodae,  das  ist  Kirchengesang, 
nemblichen  die  gebriiuchlichsten  Psalmen  Davids 
so  nicht  allein  viva  voce,  sondem  auch  zu  musik- 
aliechen  Instrumenten  christlich  zu  gebrauchen, 
mit  4,  5, 6,  Stimmen  oomponirt,*  Strasbuig  1614. 
It  consists  of  50  German  psalms  set  in  the  old 
contrapuntal  style  on  the  melodies  to  which  they 
wera  wont  to  be  sung  in  the  Protestant  services  in 
Strasburg.  Two  of  these  psalms  are  republished 
in  Schoberlein  and  Riegel's  *  Schatz  des  litui-g- 


ischen  Chorgesangs,'  and  one  (<  Ein'  feste  Borg,* 
Luther's  verson  of  the  A6th  psalm)  in  Kade's 
Notenbeilagen  to  Ambros  s  '  G^^hichte  der  Mu- 
sik.'    In  1625  Walliaer  published  <  Eodesiodae 
Novae,  darin    die    Catechismusgesang,   andere 
Schrift  und  geistliche  Lieder  samt  dem  Te  Deum, 
und  der  Litania  ....  mit  4,  5,  6,  7  Stimmen  ge- 
setzt.'  Winterfeld  also  mentions  a  setting  by  him 
of  a  chorus  from  the  '  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes, 
and  3,  4, 5  to  lo-part  choruses  to  a  drama  on  the 
subject    of    'Elias,'   and    to    a    tragi-comedy 
'  Chariclea.'  [J.RJ4.] 

WALMISLEY,  T.  A.  Add  that  a  tablet 
has  recently  (1888)  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

WALTHER,  JoHANN  Jacob,  violinist  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1650  at  Witterda,  a 
villi^  near  Erfurt  in  Thuringia.  The  name  of 
his  teacher  is  unknown,  but  as  he  styles  himself 
on  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  'Italian  Secretary 
to  the  Elector  of  Mavence,*  it  appears  probable 
that  he  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  lau' 
guage  in  Italy,  and  therefore  had  some  connection 
mth  the  school  of  violin-players  of  that  country. 
We  find  him  first  as  a  member  of  the  band  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  and  later  on 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Mavence. 
The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
Two  sets  of  violin  oompotitions  of  his  have  been 
preserved : 

L  Scherzi  d&  VIoIIno  ■olo,  con  tl 

Basso  Continuo  per  TOrgano 

6  Olmbalo.  Moompagnabne 

•uchfl  eoD  una  Viola  b  Lluto. 

dl  Qlovanni  GtaeomoWalther, 

Primo  VloUnbta  dl  Camera 

di  sua  Altexia  Elettorale  dl 

Pasaonla  mdclxxti. 
i.  Hortulua  Obelious.  unl  Vlolloo, 

duaboiL   trlbus   et   quatuor 

The  musical  interest  of  these  compositions  is 
but  small.  Thev  conslBt  chiefly  of  short  preludes, 
pieces  in  dance-forms  (gavottes,  sarabandes,  etc.), 
and  sets  of  variations.  In  some  respects  they 
remind  us  of  the  works  of  Fabina  (see  that 


inblndeehordls  slraal  1 
tlbtu  haimoDla  modabuti. 
Stodloia  vailetate  eoivftitw  a 
Jofaaniie  Jaoobo  Walihvra. 
EmlaetitlM.  Celaltud.  Kkv- 
tor.  Xacuntln.  Secreiarfw 
ItaUoo.  Xaguntlaa.  aumptt- 
bai  Lad.  BoiuneaL  AcaideBi. 
BtUiopoL  ISA. 
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article),  who  was  his  predecessor  at  Dresden. 
Like  Farina  he  appears  fond  of  realistic  tone- 
pictares — he  imitates  the  cackoo,  the  nightingale, 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  other  sounds  of 
nature.  In  a  set  of  variations  we  meet  with 
imitations  of  the  guitar  by  pizzicatos,  of  pipes 
by  passages  going  up  to  the  sixth  position  on 
the  first  string,  of  the  trumpet  by  fiinfares  on 
the  fourth  string;  further  on  he  introduces  echo- 
effects,  the  lyre,  the  harp,  and  winds  up  with  a 
'Coro*  in  full  chords.  Besides  these  childish 
efforts,  it  is  true,  we  find  some  more  serious 
pieces,  which,  as  far  as  invention,  harmonic  and 
metrical  treatment  go,  are  decidedly  an  advance 
on  Farina's  style.  Still  they  are  extremely 
clumsy  and  altogether  inferior  to  the  better  pro- 
ductions of  Walther*s  Italian  contemporaries. 
Walther's  importance  for  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  violin-playing  consists  exclusively 
in  Uie  advanced  claims  lus  writings  make  on 
execution.  While  the  technique  of  the  Italians 
of  the  same  and  even  a  later  period  was  still 
very  limited— even  OorelU  does  not  exceed  the 
third  position — some  Germans,  especially  BiBBB 
(see  that  article),  andWalther — appear  as  pioneers 
of  execution  on  the  fingerboard.  W alther  ascends 
to  the  sixth  position,  frequently  employs  diffi- 
cult double-stoppings,  and  uses  a  variety  of 
bowing.  [P'l^O 

WALTZ,  GU8TAV08.  Line  8  of  article, /or 
1832  read  173a. 

WALTZ.  The  paragraph  (p.  385  a)  beginning 
'  Crabb  Robinson^s  account,*  was  inadvertently 
inserted  by  the  editor  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
should  come  in  at  p.  385  6,  after  L  8  from  bottom, 
and  should  read  *  Crabb  Robinson*s  accoimt  of  the 
way  in  which  he  saw  it  danced  at  Frankfort 
in  1800  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
dance  when  it  found  its  way  to  England.  The 
man,  etc*  At  the  end  of  the  article  the  minims 
should  be  dotted  minims.  [W.B.S.] 

WANDERING  MINSTRELS.  An  amateur 
orchestral  society,  founded  in  the  year  i860.  It 
is  probably  the  only  purely  amateur  full  orches- 
tra in  existence  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Seymour  J.  G.  Egerton,  1st  Life 
Guards  (now  Ean  of  Wilton),  was  the  first 
president  and  conductor,  which  post  he  held 
until  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
(xerald  Fitzgerald,  who  in  1881  resigned  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lionel  Benson.  The  society  has 
devoted  its  efforts  chiefly  to  charitable  objects  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  a  nett  sum  of 
nearly  £15,000,  the  result  of  concerts,  having 
been  handed  over  to  various  charities  up  to  the 
beginning  of  1887.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
for  the  first  twenty  years  took  place  at  Lord 
Gerald  Fitzgerald's  house,  to  which  he  added  a 
concert  room  with  orchestra  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Society.  The  first '  smoking  concerts ' 
in  London  wer«  instituted  by  the  Wandering 
Minstrels.  [M.] 

WAN  HAL.  Add  that  it  seems,  from  the 
fact  that  some  compositions  of  his  were  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  that  he  may  have  visited 
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England.    Further  information  concerning  such 
a  visit  is  not  forthcoming. 

WARN0T3,  Elisabeth  (Ellt).  bomatLi^ge, 
1862,  not  1857,  made  her  d^ut  Sept.  9,  1879, 
as  Anna  (Dame  Blanche).  She  remained  there 
two  years  and  upwards,  and  gained  great  ap- 
plause both  as  a  comedian  and  as  a  bravura 
singer.  Among  her  parts  were  Catarina  (Les 
Diamans).  Giralda,  Prascovia,  D^nise  (L'£preuve 
Villageoise),  etc.  Her  compass  ranges  from  A 
below  the  line  to  F  in  alt.  Miss  Wamots  is  now 
or  was  lately  at  the  Op^ra  Gomique^  Paris. 

WARTEL,  P.  F.  Add  date  of  death,  August 
188a.  Line  6  firom  end  of  article,  for  Patti 
read  Piatti.  Add  that  Mme.  Wartel  died 
Nov.  6,  1865. 

WAYLETT,  Habbirt,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Cooke,  bom  in  1797  at  Bath,  was  taught 
singing  by  Loder.  She  married  Mr.  Waylett  in 
18 1 9,  and  made  her  d^but  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Madge  in  '  Love  in  a  Village,'  Nov.  4, 1824,  was 
well  known  as  an  actress  and  ballad  singer  at  the 
'  patent  *  theatres,  at  the  Strand,  and  elsewhere. 
She  married  a  second  time  Alexander  Lee  the 
singer  and  composer,  and  died  at  Kennington, 
April  26,  1 851.  [A.C.] 

WEBER,  C.  M.  YON.  P.  403  a,  L  12  from 
bottom, /or  188 1  read  1818.  P.  427  in  list  of 
compositions,  under  No.  7  of  the  operas,  'Die 
Drei  Pintos,*  add  that  it  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  composer's  grandson,  C.  von 
Weber,  and  August  Mahler,  of  Leipzig,  and 
was  produced  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  20,  1888.  The 
following  certificate  of  Weber's  dea^  was  among 
the  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict: — 'On  ex- 
amimug  the  body  of  Carl  M.  von  Weber  we 
found  an  ulcer  on  the  left  side  of  the  larynx. 
The  lungs  almost  universally  diseased,  filled  with 
tubercles,  of  which  many  were  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration, with  two  vomicae,  one  of  them  about 
the  size  of  a  common  egg,  the  other  smaller, 
which  was  a  quite  sufficient  cause  of  death. 
(Signed)  F.  Tencken,  M.D. ;  Chas.  F.  Forbes, 
M.D.;  P.  M.  Kind,  M.D.;  Wm.  Robinson, 
Surgeon.  91  Great  Portland  Street,  June  5, 
1826,  5  o*clock.' 

WEBER,  GoTTFRisD,  Doctor  of  Laws  and 
Philosophy,  composer,  theorist  and  practical 
musician,  was  bom  in  1 779  at  Freiesheim  near 
Mannheim,  and  studied  and  travelled  until,  in 
1802  he  settled  in  Mannheim  as  a  lawyer  and 
holder  of  a  Government  appointment.  It  was 
here  that  his  namesake,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
sought  a  refuge  after  his  banishment  from  Wur- 
temberg  (1810),  that,  in  the  house  of  Gottfried'^ 
father  an  asylum  was  found  for  old  Franz  Anton 
until  his  death  in  181 2,  and  that  a  lasting  firiend- 
ship  was  formed  between  Gottfried  Weber,  then 
aged  31,  and  Carl  Maria,  eight  years  his  junior. 
A  year  previously  the  lawyer,  proficient  on  the 
piano,  flute,  violoncello,  and  well  versed  in  the 
scientific  branches  of  musical  knowledge,  had 
founded,  out  of  two  existing  societies,  the 
'  Museum,'  a  band  and  chorus  of  amateurs  who, 
under  his  able  direction  and  withsome  professional 
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help,  did  ezoellent  work.  6ott{ried*s  influence 
gained  for  the  young  composer  a  hearing  in 
Mannheim,  and  tLe  artiata  and  amateurs,  earned 
away  by  the  spirit  and  fire  of  their  conductor, 
did  much  towards  establishing  Carl  Marians  fame 
in  their  city.  For  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
relations,  both  lively  and  severe,  between  these 
distinguished  men,  their  influence  on  each  other*s 
work,  their  pleasant  wanderings  in  company  with 
other  choice  spirits,  singing  their  newest  songs 
to  the  guitar  as  serenades;  their  establishment 
of  a  so-called  secret  society  (with  high  aims) 
of  Composer-literati,  in  which  Grottfined  adopted 
the  pseudonym  of  Giusto  ;  and  of  their  merry 
meetings  at  the  '  Drei  Konige '  or  at  Gottfried's 
house — the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Max  v. 
Weber's  Ufe  of  his  father  (Carl  Maria).  When 
circumstances  had  parted  them,  constant  corre- 
spondence showed  the  strength  and  quality  of 
their  mutual  sympathy.  Some  of  Gottfiried's 
best  songs  had  been  inspired  by  this  intercourse, 
and  were  no  doubt  exquisitely  interpreted  by 
his  (second)  wife,  n^  v.  Dusch.  Besides  these 
songs,  strophio  in  fonn  and  sometimes  provided 
with  guita^  accompaniment,  Weber's  composi- 
tions include  three  Masses,  other  sacred  music, 
sonatas,  and  concerted  pieces  for  various  in- 
struments. In  the  intervals  of  founding  the 
Mannheim  Conservatoire,  superintending  the 
Court  Church  musical  services,  and  doing  oc- 
casional duty  as  conductor  at  Mains,  the  genial 
lawyer  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  by 
a  profound  study  of  the  theory  of  music,  the 
result  of  which  appeared  in  the  '  Versuch  einer 
geordneten  Theorie'  (about  1815),  of  which 
translations  have  since  appeared  in  French, 
Danish  and  English  (Warner,  Boston,  1846,  and 
J.  Bishop,  London,  1851);  *  Allgemeine  Muaik- 
lehre';  and  other  volumes,  and  articles  published 
in  '  Caecilia,'  the  musical  periodical  published 
by  Schott  in  Mains,  and  edited  by  Gottfried 
Weber  from  its  beginning  in  1824  until  lus  death, 
September  a  1, 1839.^  [^  voLi.  394.]  Weber's 
examination  of  musical  theories  led  to  his  work 
on  time-measurements  and  the  'tempo-inter- 
preter' [see  vol.  ii.  3i9<i]i  and  his  study  of 
acoustics  to  certain  improvements  or  inventions 
in  wind-instrument  making.  A  full  list  of 
his  writings  and  compositions  is  given  in  Men* 
del's  Lexicon  xi.  297.  [L.M.M.] 

WEBER'S  LAST  WALTZ.  In  the  second 
bar  of  the  musical  example,  the  fourth  note 
should  be  F,  not  Db. 

WEHLI,  Karl.  Add  that  he  died  Jan.  25, 
1887. 

WEINLIG,  C.  T.  line  8  of  article,  for  he 
was  followed  by  Hauptmann  read  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  Pohlenz,  who  in  September  of  the 
same  year  was  succeeded  by  Hauptmann. 

WEITZMANN,  Kabl  Fbdedbich,  a  learned 
and  excellent  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom 
at  Berlin,  Aug.  10, 1808,  was  a  pupil  of  Henning 
Klein,   Spohr  and  Hauptmann.     He  rose  by 

I  It  appetn  thai  vol.  zz.  of  July  188B  wu  fUlowad  only  In  ISO  hr 
▼ol.  ul..  Uie  flrn  edited  by  Dohn. 


yarious  posts  and  labonrs,  till  in  1 848  he 
blished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  wrtt^  in  Berlin, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death,  Nor.  7,  1S80. 
His  publications  are  various : — '  Histoty  of 
Harmony '  (1849)  i  '  ^®  Diminished  Seventk' 
(1854) ;  '  History  of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh ' 
(do.)  etc;  but  especially  'Histozy  of  Clavier- 
playing  and  Literature  '^(ist  ed.  1863,  and  do. 
much  enlarged,  and  with  a  history  of  the  in- 
strument itself,  1880),  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  For  further  details  see  Bie- 
nuuin's  *  Musik  Lezikon/  1887.  [G.] 

WELCH,  J.  B.  Add  date  of  death,  July  i. 
1887. 

WELSH  MUSIC.  P.  441  a,  second  mnsical 
example,  the  first  bar-line  should  be  between 
the  second  and  third  sets  of  triplets,  not  before 
the  first  set.  P.  441  i,  note  i,for  Ottonuuo 
Lusdnio  read  Othmar  Luscinins. 

WENNERBERG,  Gunkab,  a  Swedish  poet 
and  composer,  bom  181 7,  in  lidkoping,  and 
educated  at  the  XJpsala  university.  For  several 
years  past  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
legislature.  As  a  musician  he  was  entirely  self- 
taughti  and  he  published  his  first  compositioD 
'  Frihetssfinger '  (Songs  of  Freedom),  in  1847. 
This  was  followed  by  several  works  of  whic^ 
the  best  known  is  '  Gluntame '  (recollections  of 
student  life  in  Upsala).  He  subsequently  wrote 
an  oratorio  entitled  '  The  Birth  of  Christ ' ;  and 
set  the  'Psalms  of  David'  in  a  simple  and 
melodious  form  for  soli  and  chorus  with  aooom- 
pa&iment.  These  Psalms  are  universally  popu- 
lar in  Sweden,  and  they  are  sung  both  in  North 
Germany  and  Scotland.  [A.H.W.3 

WESLEY,  Charles.  Add  that  he  wrote 
a  hymn  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyce,  beginning, 
'  Father  of  Heroes,  farewell.'  P.  446  b,  in  list  of 
S.  Wesley's  compositions,  yor  Antiphons  read 
Motets,  and  add  an  asteridc  (showing  pubUci^ 
tion)  to  'Omnia  Vanitas.' 

WESLEY,  S.  S.,  Mus.D.  P.  447*,  L  30, 
for  in  April  read  April  19.  line  33,  for  at 
Exeter  read  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Exeter. 

WHITE,  or  WHYTE,  Bobebt.  See 
vol.  iv.  p.  451.  Add  that  he  died  at  West- 
minster between  Nov.  7  and  Nov.  11,  1574. 
The  family  seem  to  have  been  probably  visited 
by  the  plague,  which  raged  with  great  severity 
that  year.  White  made  his  will  on  Nov.  7, 
1574.  ^°  ^^  ^®  i*  styled  'Bacheler  of  Musicke 
and  Master  of  the  Queristers  of  the  (^thedrall 
Churche  of  St  Peter  in  the  Cittie  of  West- 
minster.' He  directs  that  he  shall  be  buried 
at  St.  Margfiret's,  Westminster  '  nere  vnto  my 
children.'  Amongst  the  bequests  is  one  to  h^ 
daughter  Maigerj'  White  of  '  six  syluer  spones 
and  a  mazer  w^  was  her  late  graundmothers,* 
and  to  his  &ther,  Bobert  White  'the  some  of 
three  poundes  .  .  .  and  all  such  his  household 
stufe  and  goodes  w^  he  did  bringe  imto  me  at 
or  before  his  cominge  to  me.'  He  also  mentions 
two  other  daughters,  Anne  and  Prudence  White, 
and  his  wife,  Ellen,     He  also  mentions  some 
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WHYTE. 

property  lie  possessed  called  Swallowfield,  at 
Nuihurst,  Sussex,  and  leaves  *  to  every  of  my 
skollers  to  eche  of  them  iiii<^.*  The  registers  of 
St.  Maigaret's  show  that  White  'M'  of  the 
siDging  children'  was  buried  on  Nov.  ii,  and 
the  wUL  was  proved  on  Dec.  8,  the  widow  having 
died  in  the  meantime.  Ftudence  White,  the 
daughter,  was  buried  on  the  day  that  her  father's 
will  was  made,  viz.  Nov.  7.  The  will  of  Ellen 
White,  the  widow,  was  made  on  Nov.  ai.  In 
it  she  directs  that  she  shall  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Margaret's,  near  her  husband 
and  children.  The  names  mentioned  by  the 
testatrix  are  her  mother,  Katherine  Tye  (prob- 
ably a  relation  of  Dr.  Christopher  Tye),  her 
aunt  Anne  Dinglev,  her  sisters  Susan  Fulke 
and  Mary  Rowley,  her  daughters  Margery  and 
Anne  (both  minors),  her  brothei^in-law,  Thos. 
Hawkes,  citizen  and  pewterer  of  London,  Mr. 
Gravener  'my  husband^s  deere  freinde,'  and 
Richard  Granwall '  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
C^ueenes  Chappell.'  The  list  of  debts  owing  to 
her  and  her  husband  includes '  xxxvi"  viii^ '  from 
Edward  Parston,  Esq. ;  £6  from  Gabriel  Cawood, 
'citizen  and  stacyoner  of  London,'  and  'she 
hathe  in  pawne  a  Jewell  of  golde.*  Mrs.  White 
was  buried  on  Nov.  30,  1574,  and  the  will  was 
proved  on  Dec.  8  following.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  great  probability  tlubt  the  large  sum  owing 
to  White  firom  Gabriel  Cawood  the  printer  was 
in  payment  for  some  of  his  musical  compositions. 
(Registers  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster ;  wills 
at  Somerset  House.)  [W.B.S.] 

WHYTHORNE,  Thomas.  At  end  of  article, 
for  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  read  Mr.  W.  H.  Cum- 
miugs. 

WIDOR,  G.  M.  Add  that  in  1888  he  visited 
England  and  conducted  his  '  Music  to  a  Wal- 
purgis  Night'  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
April  19. 

WILD,  Fbanx.  p.  456  a,  1.  10  from  bottom, 
for  vol.  iii.  read  voL  iv. 

WILHELM,  Cabl.  Line  4  of  article,  for 
Aug.  26, 1875,  read  Aug.  16,  1873. 

WILHEM,  G.  L.  B.  P.  4586,  L  ia,/or 
vol.  ii.  read  vol.  iii. 

WILSON,  JoHV.  The  date  of  birth  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  James  Love,  who  has  found 
an  entry  in  the  Canongate  Records  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  effect  that  the  singer  was  the  son  of  John 
Wilson,  a  coadi-driver,  and  was  bom  Dec.  25, 
1800,  and  baptized  Jan.  4,  1801.  Line  12  of 
article,/or  Creselli  read  CnvellL 

WIND-BAND.  P.  464  6,  fourth  stave  of  mu- 
sical example^  in  Uie  second  bar  a  group  of 
descending  notes  F,  E,  D,  is  to  be  inserted 
between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  semi- 
quavers and  demisemiquavers,  in  oi^er  to  com- 
plete the  bar.  P.  465  a,  note  i,  for  p.  385 
read  358. 

WINGHAM,  Thoicas.  Add  that  he  has 
been  Choirmaster  at  the  Oratory,  Brompton, 
since  October  1882. 


WYDOW. 
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WINN,  WiLUAH.  Add  date  of  death,  June 
I,  1888. 

WORKING-OUT.  P.  489  a,  1. 14,  read  or  a 
figure  extracted  horn  a  subject,  to  change,  etc. 

Wt^LLNER,  Fbanz.  Add  among  his  works, 
a  Stabat  Mater  for  chorus. 

WYDOW,  ROBBBT,  MUS.B.  (also  spelt  We- 
dow^  Widows,  Wydewe,  etc.,  and  latinized  into 
Viduus).  According  to  Leland  he  was  bom 
at  Thaxted,  in  Essex.  He  was  educated  by 
hiB  step-father,  the  master  and  proprietor  of  a 
school  at  Thaxted,  who  ultimately  sent  him  to 
Oxford  to  complete  his  studies.  While  there  he 
diitinguished  himself  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
especially  in  poetry  and  music,  finally  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  After  his  step- 
faUier*s  death  Robert  Wydow  succeeded  him  as 
master  of  the  school,  and  is  said  to  have  tamed 
out  several  illustrious  pupils.  Among  his 
patrons,  Wydow  numbered  Edward  IV ;  and,  as 
Edward  had  some  connection  with  Thaxted, 
being  lord  of  a  third  of  the  manor,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  owing  to 
tiiat  monarch's  good  offices  that  he  obtained 
the  presentation  to  the  vicarage  of  Thaxted 
on  Dec.  22,  148 1.  This  living,  which  was 
then  worth  about  £28,  Wydow  resigned  on 
Oct.  z,  1489.  It  was  probably  ai  this  period 
that  he  travelled  in  IVanoe  and  Italy  for  the 
purposes  of  study,  and  added  to  those  stores  of 
learning  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
'  Grammaticus ';  and  it  was  perhaps  on  his  return 
from  the  Continent  that  he  was  made  *  Peni- 
tentiarius'  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if,  as  is 
generally  believed,  he  really  held  that  poet. 
On  Nov.  19,  1493,  he  was  collated  rector  of 
Ohalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  place 
afterwards  associated  with  the  more  illustrious 
names  of  John  Milton  and  William  Penn. 
After  enjoying  that  living  for  rather  more  than 
three  years,  he  was  installed  by  proxy  Canon  and 
Confrater  of  Comba  II.  in  Wells  Cathedral,  on 
March  27, 1497 ;  and  a  few  months  later  (Sept. 
10)  was  appointed  Succentor  in  the  place  of 
Hbnbt  Abtnodon  [voL  i.  p.  6].  On  Sept.  ai, 
1499,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Chew  Magna, 
in  Somersetshire,  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
In  1 499-1 500  he  was  made  one  of  the  resi- 
dentiary canons,  and  on  May  25  in  the  latter  year 
was  installed  Sub-Dean  and  Prebendary  of  Hol- 
combe  Bumell,  in  Devonshire.  About  the  same 
time  Robert  Wydow  was  made  deputy  for  the 
transaction  of  affidrs  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Cathedral  and  Chapter  of  WeUs ;  he  was  also 
granted  the  advowson  of  Wookey,  in  Somerset- 
shire, the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  which  were 
together  worth  about  £15.  He  also  held  about 
this  time  the  offices  of  *  Scrutator  Domorum  *  and 
Librarian  in  the  Chapter  House.    On  Sept  21, 

1502,  Wydow  was  made  Seneschal,  and  uiortly 
after  Auditor,  of  the  Chapter  House.    On  Oct.  i, 

1503,  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  vicarage 
of  Buckland  Newton,  in  Donetshire,  which  is 
the  last  event  reoorded  in  his  life,  for  he  died 
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WYDOW. 


Oct.  4,  1 505.  He  was  a  man  of  lome  wealth,  if 
we  may  jud^  from  his  beneCiustions  to  the  Car- 
thasian  Priory  of  Henton,  near  Bath,  which  were 
so  considerable  that  a  Beqniem  was  ordered  to 
be  sung  for  his  soul  in  every  house  of  the  Order 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Edward  Lee,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  in  his  younger  days  had  met 
Wydow,  called  him  'facile  princeps*  among 
the*  poets  of  his  day.  Holinshed  speaks  of  him 
as  an  <  excellent  poet/  and  classes  him  among 
the  celebrities  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign.  Wydow's 
diief  poetical  work  was  a  rhythmical  life  of 
Edwaid  the  Black  Prince,  to  which  Leland 
refers  in  these  words : — 

Gontolit  Heotorela  a^fnta  Tooe  triumphlB 
Ednerdom  Yldnui  dootiunimoa  ille  NigelliKm 
Bt  faeti  pretixun  tnlit  immortale  poeta. 

This  work  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Wydow  at  the  instigation  of  his  royal  patron. 
He  also  wrote  a  book  of  epigrams.  No  musical 
composition  by  this  author  is  extant   [A.H.-H.] 

WYNNE,  Sarah  Edith,  bom  March  11, 
184a,  at  Holywell,  Flintshire,  was  taught  sing- 
ing by  Mrs.  Scarisbrick  of  Liverpool,  and  by 
Pinsuti,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
she  was  Westmorland  Scholar,  1863-64.  She 
was  subsequently  taught  by  Romani  and  Van- 
nuccini  at  Florence.    She  first  sang  in  the  pro- 


ZUB  MUHLEN. 

vinoes,  and  made  her  dAut  in  London  (SL 
James's  Hall),  at  Mr.  John  Tfa0iiias*9  Welib 
concert,  July  4,  i86a.  She  sang  with  great 
success  in  the  following  year  at  Heniy  Ledie'a 
Welsh  concert,  Feb.  4,  at  the  CrystaJ  Palaoe, 
April  25,  at  Mr.  Thomas's  concert  in  bis  rmtri*"' 
'  Llewellyn,'  June  29,  and  as  the  heroine  on  the 
production  of  Macfiurren's  'Jessy  Lea,'  at  Uie 
Gallenr  of  mnstration,  Nov.  a.  Chorlej  was 
one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  her  talent 
She  became  a  great  &vourite  at  the  above  ood- 
certB,  at  the  PMlharmouic,  the  Sacred  Hanzkosue^ 
the  Popular,  Ballad,  and  other  oonoerts,  and 
later  at  the  Handel  and  proYincial  Festivals,  etc 
She  sang  in  the  United  States  with  the  Pateya, 
Cummings,  and  Santley,  fai  1871-a,  and  at  the 
Boston  Festival  of  1874.  ^^  played  a  few 
times  in  English  opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1869-71  as  Arline,  Maritana»  Lady  Edith  (in 
Randegger's  *  Rival  Beauties  *) :  but  she  was 
chiefly  noted  for  her  singing  of  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  was  remarkable  alike  for  her  paaaionate 
expression  and  the  simplicity  of  her  pathos.  Since 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Aviet  Agabeg,  at  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  Nov.  16,  1875,  she  has  sung  leea 
frequently  in  public,  but  has  devoted  herself  prin- 
cipally to  giving  instruction  to  young  professional 
singers  in  oratorio  and  ballad  singing.       [ A.C.J 


X,  y.  z. 


XYLOPHONE.    See  Stbohhbdbl. 


YANKEE  DOODLE.  P.  494  a,  in  bar  8  of 
musical  example,  the  first  note  should  be  C, 
not  £. 

YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD,  THE :  or, 
Thb  Mbbbtmak  Aim  his  Maid.  Opera  in  two 
acts ;  the  words  1^  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre 
Oct.  3,  1888.  [M.] 

YONGE,  Nicholas.  Line  10  from  end  of 
article,  for  Bodenham  reeid  'A.  B.',  since  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bullen,  in  his  recent  re- issue  of  'Eng- 
land's Helicon*  (1887), proves  conclusively  that 
the  *  A.  B.'  by  whom  the  original  work  was 
edited  cannot  ^  Bodenham,  as  was  fonnerly 
supposed. 

ZAUBERFLOTE,  die.  Last  line  but  one 
of  artioIe,/or  1883  ^^^  i833- 


ZULEHNER.    See  Mozabt,  in  Appendix. 

ZUR  MUHLEN,  Raimunb  ton,  was  bom 
Nov.  10,  1854,  on  the  property  of  his  father  in 
Livonia.    He  received  his  edueation  in  Germany, 
and  in  his  twenty-first  year  6egan  to  learn  sing^ 
ing  at  the  Hochschule,  Berlin,  and  continued  the 
study    under   Stockhausen    at  Frankfort,  and 
Bussine  in  Paris.     His  specialty  is  the  German 
Lied,  particularly  the  songs  of  Schubert  and 
Schumann,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  has  made 
a  special  study  with  Madame  Schumann.    His 
voice  is  peculiar  and  sympathetic;    but  what 
gives  Zur  Mfihlen's  singing  its  chief  charm  is 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  his  pronunciation, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  contrives  to  iden- 
tify the  feehng  of  the  words  with  the  music, 
to  an  extent  which  the  writer  has  never  heard 
equalled.    He  sang  in  London  first  in  i88j,  and 
has  been  a  frequent  visitor  since.    The  writer 
regrets  not  to  have  heard  him  in  a  work  of 
Beethoven.  [G.] 


FINAL   ADDITIONS. 

{ThefoUowing  were  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  earlier  eheeU  of  this  Appendix.) 


ALABD,  J.  D.    Add  date  of  death,  Feb.  ai, 
1888. 

ALK  AN,  C.  Y.     Add  date  of  death,  March 
29,   1888. 


BACH-6ESELLSGHAFT.  Add  to  the  Hats 
s^ven  under  thia  heading,  and  Kibchsn-Gak- 
TATSN,  in  Appendix,  the  following  catalogue  of 
the  contents  of  two  volumes  published  in  1889 : — 


VoLXXXTY.    I8M. 
KammennutSk  tar  GMang. 

8sren*ta,  '  DurehUuichster  Leo- 
pold.' 

GaaUU,  '8ch«1iig:t  freudlg  «och 
empor,'  and  '  Die  Freude 
rest  s!ch.'  (Two  veniottf 
oftheNunework.) 


171. 
172. 
ITS. 
174. 

ns. 

176. 


Dramma,  (Die  Wahl  det  Heieales; 

'  Laait  uni  loiven.'  177. 

Dramma. '  TOnet  Ihr  Panken.* 
cantata  gratulatoiia,  and  '  Pretae  178. 

deio  OlQcke '  (appz.)  j 

Dramma,     'Anfenahmas     Wl*-,179. 

deraa.' 
Diamma.    *Anl     loluiMttamde  180. 

Tone.'  I 


YoLXXXV.    1888. 
Ohorch  cantatas. 
Qotl  wie  dein  Name. 
Bnehallet.  Ihr  Lteder. 
BrhOhtes  Fleisch  und  Bint. 
Ich  liebe  den  BOchsten. 
Br  rafet  lelnen  BehaieD. 
El  bt  dn  trouig  und  Terzaet 

Ding. 
Ich  mf  in  dir.  Herr  Jeta 

Christ. 
Wo  Qott  der  Herr  nieht  btl 

ons  hAlt. 
gtahe  lu,  dass  delne  Oottas- 

Aireht. 
SchmOdce  dioh.  O  llebe  Saato. 


BENOIT.  Add  that  bis  '  Lucifer '  was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
April  3,  1889. 

BRAHMS.  Add  the  following  to  the  list  of 
works,  vol.  iv.  p.  563  :— 


Op.l(&  ZlgamerlledcrforAToiees 

and  PF.  aoet. 
104. 9  Bongs,    a  capella   Ibr 

mixed  choir. 
lOBw  0  Songs. 


109.  fi  Sonp. 

107.  6  Songs. 

108.  Sonata    for   TtoUa    mi 
piano  la  D  minor. 


BREITKOPF  ft  HlRTEL.  Add  date  of 
death  of  Baymund  H&rtel,  Nov.  10,  1888. 

BRIDGE,  J.  F.  Add  that  his  cantata 
'  Callirhod,*  to  words  by  W.  Barclay  Squire,  was 
prodnced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  i888, 

BUCK,  Dddlet.  Add  that  his  <  Light  of 
Asia '  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  at 
Novello's  Oratorio  Concerts,  March  19,  1889. 


DAVIDOFF,  Casl.      Add  date  of  death, 
Feb.  26,  1889. 

DITSON,   OLIVER  ft  Co.  (in  Appendix). 
Add  date  of  death  of  Oliver  Ditaon,  D^  21, 

1888. 


DVOMK.     Add  the  following  to  the  list  of 
works  vol.  iv.  p.  624 : — 

Op.  81.  Quintet  forPF.  and  strings. 
82.  4  8oo«i. 


ELLA,  John.    Add  date  of  death,  Oct.  a, 
1888. 


FLORIMO  (in  Appendix).  Add  date  of  death, 
Dec.  18,  1888. 


60W.  Add  that  the  Christian  name  of  the 
elderGow  should  be  spelt  *  Niel*  (on  the  authority 
of  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden,  Esq.). 

6RIEO.  Add  to  list  of  works  in  appendix. 
Op.  44,  6  Songs,  and  Op.  46  the  'Peer  Gynt' 
music  arranged  for  orchestra.  Also  that  he  and 
Mme.  Grieg  came  to  England  again  early  in 
1889,  appearing  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Popular  Concerts,  and  elsewhere. 

GUNG'L.  Add  date  of  death  of  Josef  Gungl, 
Jan.  31,  1889. 

HUEFFER  (in  Appendix).  Add  date  of 
death,  Jan.  19.  1889. 


jiLHNS,  F.  W.    Add  date  of  death.  Aug.  8. 
1888. 


JT7LLIEN,  J.  L.  A.  (in  Appendix)  Add  to  list 
of  works  his  biography  of  Berlioz,  the  companion 
volume  to  his  '  Richard  Wagner,'  1888. 


UND,  JSKNT.  Add  the  following  to  the  cor- 
rections in  Appendix : — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  140  &,  1. 1 5  from 
bottom,  ybr  April  18  read  April  22.  P.  142a. 
!•  I5>/^  ^^y  18,  re€td  May  10.  Add  that  she 
sang  in  April  and  May,  1849,  ^  Lumley,  as 
fieureweU  appearances,  at  one  concert  (Flauto 
Magico),  and  in  six  operatic  performances,  viz. 
Apnl  26,  Sonnambula;  28,  Lucia;  May  3, 
Figlia ;  5,  Sonnambula ;  8,  Lucia ;  10,  Roberto 
(her  last  appearance  on  the  stage). 

Lumley,  in  his  book^  mentions  four,  meaning 
perhaps  four  different  parts,  or  possibly  with 


FINAL  ADDITIONS. 


the  idea  of  undervaluing  her  aasistance,  which, 
according  to  Nassau  Senior,  was  gratuitously 
given  to  Lumley. 

Accordijig'  to  L^on  Fillet  and  Arthur  Pouffin 
(Le  M^nestrel,  Nov.  20,  1887),  ^^^  'hearing  of 
Mile.  lind  (1842)  by  Meyerbeer,  of  whidb  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  had  no  refers 
ence  whatever  to  an  engagement  at  the  Op^ra 
at  Paris.  It  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
private,  and  unconnected  with  any  question  of 
the  sort.  [J.M.] 


MACKENZIE,  A.  C.  Add  to  list  of  works 
'The  Dream  of  Jubal,'  cantata,  performed  by 
the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Socie^,  Feb.  5,  and 
at  No  Velio's  Oratorio  Concert,  Feb.  a6,  1889. 

MONK,W.  H.  Addd«fe»of  death,Maiohi, 
1889. 

MURSEA,  Ilua  di.  Correct  date  of  birth 
to  1836,  and  add  date  of  death,  Jan.  14,  1889. 
She  married  (i)  Dec.  29, 1875,  Alfred  Anderson, 
at  Sydney;  and  (a)  May  15,  1876,  J.  T.  Hill 
atOtago. 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALa  Add  that  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  was  issued  bi-monthly  till 
1878,  and  that  it  has  been  oalled  '  The  Musical 
Herald'  since  Jan.  18S9. 


OUSELEY,  Sm  F.  A.  G.   Add  date  of  death, 
April  6,  1889. 


RHEINBERGER.  Add  to  list  of  works  in 
appendix  a  Singspiel, '  Das  Zauberwort,'  op.  153, 
and  a  twelilh  organ  sonata,  op.  154. 

ROSA,  Cabl.  Add  date  of  death,  April  30, 
1880.  at  Paris.  To  works  mentioned,  iv.  7756, 
.i./ti"ln  1888  'Robert  the  Devil/  *The  Puritan's 
Daughtar/'  •  The  Star  of  the  North,'  and  '  The  I 


Jewess'  were  produced ;  and  on  Jan.  I3, 1889, 
Planquette's  'Paul  Jones'  at  the  Pxince  of 
Wales's  Theatre,  London. 


STEINWAY  ft  SONS.    Add  d*te  of  dc 
of  Theodore  Steinway,  March  25,  1889. 


ith 


VIRGINAL  MUSIC.  Vol.  !▼.  p.  307  a. 
The  account  of  the  younger  IVancis  Tregiaa 
(based  upon  that  given  in  Polwhele's  Cornwall, 
iv.  88-90)  is  incorrect.  He  was  educated  at 
Eu,  and  entered  Douay  Sept  29,  1586.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Hshop  of  Piaoenza, 
Aug.  14, 1591,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  LAtin 
address  of  welcome.  He  left  Douay  on  July  11, 
1 59a,  and  was  afterwards  for  two  yean  chaznber> 
lidn  to  Cardinal  Allen,  upon  whose  death  in 
1594  ^^  delivered  a  luneral  oration  in  the  charch 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  a  list  of 
the  Cardinal's  hous^old  drawn  up  after  his 
death,  which  is  preserved  in  the  ArchiTes  of 
Simancas,  Tregian  is  described  as  *  molto  nobile^ 
di  ao  anni,  secolare,  di  ingenio  felicissimo,  dotto 
in  filoeofia,  in  musica^  et  nella  lingua  latina.* 
He  returned  to  England,  bought  back  his  father's 
lands,  and  in  1608-9  '^^'^  convicted  of  recnsan^^ 
and  committed  to  the  Fleet.  He  died  there, 
probably  in  16x9,  owing  the  Warden  above  ^£200 
for  '  meate,  drinke  and  lodging.'  In  his  rooms 
at  the  Fleet  a  contemporary  reoozd  states  there 
were  many  hundred  books.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  date  of '  Dr.  Bull's  Jewel,'  it  might  be  con- 
jectured that  the  FitzwiUiam  Virginal  Book  was 
written  by  the  younger  Tregian  whUe  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet.  If  this  is  impossible,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  some  of 
his  associates,  possibly  by  one  of  his  sisters,  who 
were  in  England  with  him. 

Morris,  'Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefathers,' 
first  series ;  State  Papers,  Domestic,  James  L, 
xlL  No.  116,  cxvi  No.  12;  <The  Oeoonomy  of 
the  Fleete,'  ed.  Jessopp,  Camden  Soo.,  p.  140 ; 
Records  of  ihe  English  Catholics,  vols,  i,  a. 

[W.B.S.] 
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THE  END. 


Oxford:  Horace  Hart,  Printer  to  the  University. 
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